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tfURILLO.  BARTOLOMEO  ESTEBAN,  the  most  emi- 
■mt  irtist  of  the  school  of  Seville,  and  the  most  distin- 
ntfbed  eoloomt  of  the  Spanish  painters,  vas  born  at 
Serine  in  the  year  1618.    As  he  manifested  at  a  very  early 
Mge  an  inclination  to  painting,  he  was  placed  under  his 
ande,  Jumn  del  Castillo,  an  artist  of  merit,  whose  favourite 
satpieetR  were  fkirs  and  markets,  and  whose  pupils,  Alonso 
Cano,  MurUlo,  and  Pedro  Moya,  rank  as  the  best  Andalu- 
naa  artists.     Under  him  Murillo  made  rapid  progress,  and 
painted  several  pictures  while  he  remained  with  his  uncle. 
Afker  Vsiaving  Yditi  Vie  continued  to  improve  in  drawing  as 
well  as  in  paintii^.    Fcr  some  time  he  painted  in  the  Flo- 
reotine  style,  wbhb  then  jn^vailed  in  Spain,  and  several 
works  of  this  hts  first  period  are  still  preserved  at  Seville. 
In  order  to  improve  himself  in  drawing,  he  was  on  the  point 
Agoing  to  England  to  see  Vandyck,  when  he  heard  of  the 
death  of  that  great  master.     He  then  applied  with  great 
fiif^nce  to  the  painting  of  small  pictures  of  saints,  for  the 
Cr«de  with  America,  by  which  he  obtained  funds  sufficient 
to  nndenike,  in  1643,  a  journey  to  Madrid.    Here  he  de- 
TiTed  jrreat  advantage  from  the  instruction  of  his  country- 
man Velasqoes,  who  likewise  obtained  for  him  permission 
to  copy  the  master-pieces  of  Titian,  Rubens,  Vandyck,  and 
Rtbeca*  in  the  royal  collection.     Returning  to  Seville  in 
1645,  be  exrited  general  admiration  by  his  paintings  in  the 
eonvrat  of  St  Francis.    They  were  in  the  style  of  Spagno- 
Wto  {fos^  Ribera)  and  Velazquez,  then  unknown  at  Se- 
▼dJe,  and  procured  him  many  commissions.    He  painted 
•evefal  historical  pictures  ibr  the  king  of  Spain,  which 
e^ned  him  great  reputation  in  his  own  country,  and,  being 
MQttoHome  as  a  present  to  the  pope,  so  highly  pleased 
the  ItsVoos,  that  they  called  him  a  second  Paul  Veronese. 
He   likewise    painted   many  grand    altar-pieces  for    the 
diurcbes  and  convents  in  Madrid,  Seville,  Cordova,  Cadiz, 
and  Granada.    Among  these  are  eight  large  pictures  repre- 
■entms;  the  works  of  Mercy,  for  the  church  of  St.  George  in 
tfce  bosiHtal'De  la  Caridad'  of  Seville,  which  are  distin- 
fvished  for  thetr  admirable  composition  and  force  of  colour- 
■ig.     Other  equally  excellent  works  adorned  the  church  of 
I^>s  Venerable^  and  the  Capucin  convent,  for  which  latter 
"iifc  ^^oDiA^  tvenly-eigbt   pictures,  which  were  afterwards 
t^or  Iff  Amenta    He  was  engaged  on  an  altar-piece  repre- 
9otiag  the  mzmage  oC  St.  Catherine,  for  the  Capucin 
emvent  at  Cadii^  when  he  met  with  an  accident  on  the 
«ft4diiig.  from  which  he  never  recovered,  and  he  died  at 
SeriJIe,  on  the  3rd  of  April,  1685. 

But  thoi^h  Morillo  was  thus  eminent  in  the  higher  de- 

f^rnacnts  of  the  art,  bis  favourite  subjects  were  beggar 

Wfi  as  large  as  life  engaged  in  various  amusements,  which 

» generally  designed  after  nature.    His  pictures  of  such 

**j«^  *re  highly  esteemed  for  their  merit,  and  may  be 

*«  in  the  eoUectious  of  the  English  nobility ;  but  there 

m  «innberie»  copies.     Murillo  excelled  likewise  in  por- 

fnilM  ad  landscapes.     His  works  are  distinguished  by 

thmr  Mnkiur  character  of  truth,  nature,  and  simplicity ;  by 

the  eatire  absence  of  the  servility  of  imitation ;  and  by  the 

Mofcy  of  his  toocb»  and  the  mellowness  of  his  colouring, 

vhieb  ffi  &eC  seem  perfect  in  every  particular.    Among  his 

fnctf  pietores  are  *  Moses  striking  the  Rock,'  and  'Christ 

Uifl^  the  Fire  Thoasand,'  in  the  convent  of  St.  Francis,  at 

^ffik;  xnd  *St.  Antony  of  Padua,*  in  the  cathedral  of  that 
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city  and  in  the  National  Museum  at  Ifadrid.  Hany  of  his 
works  are  in  France,  particularly  in  lite  collection  of  ^^r. 
shal  Soult,*  and  in  the  collections  of  ftie  English  Ability 
aiid^  gentry.  The  Dresden  Galleiy  has  a  fine  *  Virgin ^nd 
Child*  by  his  hand.  Several  of  bis  pictures  are  at  Mum^ 
and  others  afVienna,  in  the  possession  of  Prince  Esterhazy 
By  the  collection  of  several  Murilios  from  the  convents  of 
Seville,  a  museum  has  recently  been  formed  in  the  cathe- 
dral of  that  ctity ;  and  there  are  many  more  in  the  National 
Museum  at  Madrid.  The  picture  which  Murillo  preferred 
to  all  his  other  works  was  that  qf  '  St.  Thomas  de  Villa 
Nueva  distributing  Alms  to  the  Sick  and  the  Poor.*  This» 
we  presume,  is  the  picture  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Wells, 
of  which  Dr.  Waagen  says,  •  This  fine  picture  was  for- 
merly in  the  church  of  the  Franciscans  at  Genoa.  The 
subject  was  a  peculiarly  happy  one  for  Murillo.  In  the 
head  of  the  saint,  in  which  priestly  dignity  and  gravity  are 
admirably  expressed,  he  proves  his  ability  in  treating  such 
religious  subjects  from  the  legends  of  the  monkish  saints. 
The  cripples  and  the  sick  afforded  him,  on  the  other  hand, 
an  ample  field  to  show  his  skill  in  representations  from  com- 
mon life,  which  we  so  highly  admire  in  his  beggar  boys.'  Dr. 
Waagen  describes  likewise  another  picture  of  the  same  sub- 
ject, 10  feet  high  and  6  feet  wide,  now  in  Lord  Ashburton's 
collection,  purchased  by  his  lordship  of  Greneral  Sebastiani, 
and  which  was  formerly  at  Seville.  We  refer  to  Dr.  Waagen 's 
work  on  'Arts  and  Artists  in  England*  for  descriptions  of 
the  numerous  pictures  by  Murillo  in  our  English  collections. 
Murillo  raised  the  art  of  painting  in  Spain  not  only  by  his 
own  works,  but  by  founding  an  academy  at  Seville,  of  which 
he  was  president  from  the  year  1660  till  his  death.  (Cean 
Bermudez,  Diccion,  de  Profes,  EsptUio.  de  Bellas  Artes^ 
Ponz,  Viage  de  Espana  ;  El  Artisia,  1835 ;  La  Revista  de 
Madrid,  Enero,  1839.) 

MURPHY,  ARTHUR^  a  dramatic  and  miscellaneous 
writer,  was  born  near  Elphin,  in  the  county  of  Roscommon, 
Ireland,  December  27,  1730.  His  father  was  a  merchant 
in  Dublin.  In  1740,  Arthur  Murphy  was  entered  at  the 
college  of  St.  Omer,  where  he  remained  nearly  seven  years, 
and,  on  his  return  to  Ireland,  passed  two  years  in  a  mer- 
chant's counting-house  at  Cork.  From  thence  he  came  to 
London,  and  obtained  a  situation  as  clerk  in  a  banking- 
house,  shortly  after  which  he  commenced  his  career  as  a 
public  writer.  On  the  2l8t  of  October,  1752,  he  started 
•  The  Gray's  Inn  Journal,'  a  periodical  in  the  style  of  the 
'Spectator,*  which  ho  carried  on  to  October  12lh,  1754. 
On  the  18th  of  the  same  month  he  tried  his  fortune  as  aa 
actor  on  the  stage  of  Covent  Garden,  and  in  the  character 
of  Othello.  His  success  was  but  moderate,  and  after  a 
second  season,  during  which  he  acted  at  Drury  Lane,  he 
quitted  the  boards  for  ever,  and  resumed  his  former  occu- 
pation as  a  writer  by  commencing  a  periodical  political 
journal  called  *The  Test'  He  also  began  to  study  the 
law,  but  was  refused  admission  to  the  societies  of  the 
Temple  and  of  Gray's  Inn  on  the  ground  of  his  having  been 
an  actor.  He  succeeded  finally  in  obtaining  admission  to 
Lincoln's  Inn,  was  called  to  the  bar,  appointed  a  commis- 
sioner of  bankrupts,  and  died  at  Knightsbridge,  June  18th» 
1 805,  in  the  seven ty-fiflh  year  of  his  age.  His  principal  works 

*  Two  of  thew,  tiw  *  Pvodigia  Soo '  nad  *  AbnluOD  «nd  Um  Uira«  Angvb 
have  been  pufcbaMd  by  the  Duke  of  SatherUmL 
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were  a  translation  of  Tacitus,  which  is  in  a  diffuse  style, 
and  is  a  somewhat  loose  and  inaccurate  performance ;  the 
Lives  of  Fielding  (whose  works  he  editedX  Johnson,  and 
Garrick;  and  upwards  of  twenty  dramatic  pieces.  The 
most  esteemed  of  his  dramatic  pieces  are  the  comedies  of 
•The  Way  to  keep  him.'  *AU  in  the  wrrttg.  'Know  vour 
own  Mini'  and  •  Three  Weeks  after  MaTiw.  His  plays, 
poems,  and  miscellanies,  in  7  vols.  8vqk  edited  by  himself, 
were  published  in  1 786. 

MURRAY  RIVER.    [AustraluJ 

MURRAY,  W.    FMansfield.  IORD.1 

MURRAY,  JAMES  STUART.  EARL  OF,  known 
in  Scottish  history  by  the  name  oHhe  •  Good  Regent,  was 
the  eldest  of  three  illegitimate  Jrothers.  children  of  King 
James  V.  His  mother  was  the^^dy  Margaret,  daughter  of 
John  lord  Erskine  of  Mar,  ;  nobleman  of  rank  and  in- 
fluence at  court,  and  one  of  ^noso  to  whom  the  custody  of 
the  king,  when  an  infant,  l*d  been  committed. 

He  is  supposed  to  havheen  bom  about  the  year  1533, 
hut  the  precise  time  of  W»  birth  is  not  known,  nor  any  par- 
ticulars of  his  early  life  except  only  this,  that  when  but  a 
few  years  old,^'s  father  made  him  prior  of  St  Andrew's, 
with  all  tb'  'revenue  of  that  rich  benefice.  He  afte^ 
wards  ac(-i»red  also  the  priory  of  Pittenweem,  and,  after 
obtainit^  ^  dispensition  from  the  holy  see  to  hold  three  be- 
neficp'  together,  ll?at  of  Mascon  in  France  in  commendam ; 
an(l.n  1544  he  tojk  the  oath  of  fealty  to  Pope  Paul  HI.  In 
J  MS  however  he  ojave  proof  of  that  intrepidity  «nd  militai^ 
^enius  for  which  he  was  afterwards  so  distinguished.  This 
was  on  occasion  of  the  descent  into' Scotland  by  the  lords 
Grey  de  Wilton  and  Clinton.  When  the  fleet  of  the  latter 
landed  at  St.  Monan  on  the  coast  of  Fife,  the  lord  James 
(as  he  was  then  called)  collected  a  little  band  as  determined 
as  himself,  and,  placing  himself  at  their  head,  attacked 
the  invaders  and  arove  them  back  to  their  ships.  Shortly 
before  this  he  had  been  in  France,  having  gone  thither  in 
the  retinue  of  his  youthful  sister  Queen  Mary,  when  it  was 
resolved  she  should  be  sent  over  to  the  Continent  for  her 
education ;  and  at  different  times  afterwards  we  find  him 
again  abroad.  He  was  also  present  at  Mary's  marriage  with 
the  dauphin  of  France ;  and  was  soon  afterwards  deputed 
to  carry  to  the  latter  the  crown  and  other  ensigns  of  royalty. 
Circumstances  occurred  however  in  Scotland  which  pre- 
vented the  execution  of  this  appointment:  the  Reformation 
was  now  rapidly  diffusing  itself  among  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity, and  dissolving  in  its  mighty  progress  the  nearest 
and  tenderest  ties.  In  these  struggles  the  prior  of  St  An- 
drew's joined  the  reformers,  or,  as  they  were  called,  the  con- 
gregattoHt  among  whom,  by  his  courage  and  military  skill, 
the  success  of  his  undertakings,  the  sanctity  or  rather  au- 
sterity of  his  character,  and  the  bluntncss  of  his  manner, 
aided  by  the  advantages  of  birth,  countenance,  and  person  • 
which  he  possessed,  he  gradually  acquired  a  very  high  de- 
gree of  consideration.  The  queen  recent  (to  whom  he  was 
opposed)  of  course  endeavoured  to  destroy  his  influence, 
representing  him  in  particular  as  an  aspiring  ambitious 
man  who,  under  pretence  of  a  reformation  in  religion,  sought 
to  overturn  the  existing  government.  That  argument  how- 
ever had  little  weight,  or  rather  it  worked  a  contrary  way : 
his  influence  contmued  to  increase;  and  when,  in  the  end 
of  the  year  1559,  the  congregation  resolved  on  taking  the 
government  into  their  own  hands,  he  was  one  of  the  coun- 
cil appointed  for  civil  affairs.  On  the  death  of  the  queen 
regent  he  was  made  one  of  the  lords  of  the  articles ;  and  on 
the  dauphin*s  death  he  was  directed  by  the  convention  of 
estates  to  proceed  to  France  and  invite  Mary  to  return  to 
her  native  country.  Such  an  appointment  suited  the  views 
of  the  prior  well :  for  previous  to  the  death  of  Francis  the 
lord  James  had  entered  into  a  correspondence  with  the 
young  queen,  soliciting  the  renewal  of  bis  French  pension, 
and  in  reply  Mary  had  assured  him  not  only  of  that,  but  of 
the  highest  favours,  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  which  could  be 
conferred  upon  him,  provided  he  would  return  to  his  duty. 
He  had  also  at  the  same  moment  applied  tlurough  Tlurock- 
raorton  to  Cecil,  the  English  minister,  requesting  some  pen- 
sion or  allowance  in  recompence  for  the  losses  he  bad  sus- 
tained in  the  cause  of  the  Reformation.  He  therefore 
willingly  undertook  the  proposed  mission,  and  setting  out 
on  the  servir^  accordingly,  reached  the  palace  and  Quickly 
gained  admittance  to  the  queen.  He  then  found  tnat  an 
envoy  from  the  Roman  Catholic  party  in  Scotland  bad 
preceded  hira ;  and  in  the  interview  which  the  prior  had 
with  his  sister,  be  learnt  that  the  disturbed  tUte  of  the 


country  and  his  own  ambitious  news  had  been  ttnmgly  in* 
sisted  on.  Mary  however  adopted  her  brother's  suggMtioai. 
and  agreed  to  return  to  Scotland  without  that  anned  fore* 
which  the  Roman  Catholic  envoy  had  represented  u  wboUy 
indispensable.  The  lord  James  immediately  oommmucated 
the  result  of  the  conference  to  Throckmorton,  the  Englsh 
ambassador,  but  in  a  secret  qwoner ;  and,  conttaiy  to  Mwy't 
exprest  wishes,  in  returning  home  he  waited  on  llixabeth, 
to  strengthen,  no  doubt,  the  friendship  which  sobstsfed  be- 
tween her  and  the  reformers  in  Scotland,  and  no  doubt  slw 
to  acquaint  her  with  the  determination  which  MarfVoMl 
been  induced  to  form.  It  is  observable  that  the  letten  tnm 
Throckmorton  at  this  period  strongly  uree  upon  Elizibtth 
to  seoure  the  lord  James's  regard ;  and  from  one  'of  them  it 
may  even  be  inferred  that  Elizabeth  had  done  him  loiafi 
'good  turn,'  a«  Throckmorton  expresses  it,  for  this  very 
end. 

The  lord  James  returned  to  Edinburgh  in  the  beginning 
of  June,  1561,  having  been  absent  on  his  mission  about  two 
months.  In  ten  weeks  after,  Mary  embarked  from  Caltis, 
and  after  a  voyage  of  five  days  arrived  in  the  port  of  Leith. 
On  her  arrival  she  found  the  prior  among  the  first  men  in 
the  kingdom;  and  he  then  naturallv  beoame  her  prime 
minister,  confidant,  and  adviser.  In  this  situation  he  acted 
with  great  tact  and  judgmentt  and  at  the  same  time  with 
much  tenderness  to  the  queen.  He  protected  her  in  tbe 
exercise  of  her  own  religion,  and  in  return  obtained  from  her 
a  proclamation  highly  favourable  to  the  reformers :  lie  re- 
strained the  turbulence  of  the  borders,  moderated  the  imI 
of  the  people  against  popery,  and  at  once  kept  down  the 
enemies  of  Mary's  dynasty  and  strengthened  the  attachmtat 
of  her  friends.  Mary  rewarded  hit  services  by  conferruig 
on  him  the  title  of  Earl  of  Mar,  and  honoured  his  marriafi 
with  the  lady  Agnes  Keith,  eldest  daughter  of  i\\e  earl  la*- 
rischal,  which  took  place  about  the  same  time,  with  a  send 
of  splendid  entertainments.  The  sreatness  of  the  banqnH- 
ing  indeed*  and  the  vanity  thereof^  offended  the  more  »inrt 
of  the  reformers,  and  Knox  took  occasion  to  read  tlft  Ufd 
James  a  solemn  admonition ;  '  for  (said  the  preacher)  udio 
this  day  the  kirk  of  God  hath  received  comfort  by  f ou  sad 
by  your  labours,  in  the  which  if  hereafter  ye  bo  found  fainter 
than  before,  it  will  be  said  your  wife  hath  changed  >oar  na- 
ture.' 

The  earidom  of  Mar,  which  the  prior  had  just  oblimed 
from  Mary,  having  been  claimed  by  Lord  Enkine  as  his 

SBculiar  right,  was  soon  after  resigned  with  the  property 
elonginff  to  it;  but  in  its  place  the  prior  received  the  eari- 
dom of  Murray,  which  hadheen  long  the  favourite  object  af 
his  ambition.  This  grant  was  scarcely  a  less  matter  it 
jealousy  to  the  prior's  great  rival,  the  Roman  Catholic  csrl 
of  Huntly,  than  the  grant  of  Mar  was  to  the  lord  Ersluae 
But  all  dispute  on  that  head  was  soon  ended ;  for  Haolij 
was  shortly  after  proclaimed  a  traitor  for  various  ot«t 
acts  of  insubordination  and  rebellion,  originating  in  disap- 
pointed ambition ;  and  not  long  after  that  he  suddenly  ex- 
pired. Murray  was  now  left  in  undisputed  possession  of  the 
chief  authority  in  the  kingdom  next  to  the  queen,  «bo 
reposed  in  him  almost  unlimited  confidence.  An  incident 
occurred  about  this  period  which  showed  the  influence  he 
possessed  in  the  government,  and  at  the  same  time  how  he 
was  thought  occasionally  to  use  it  His  services  in  the 
cause  of  the  Reformation  were  manifest  and  important,  U't 
the  lord  James  was  not  all  that  the  reformere  wished;  his 
religious  zeal  was  not  hot  enough;  and  they  lamented  iho 

Srotcction  he  afforded  to  the  queen  in  hmr  use  of  the  mass. 
!ut  they  were  not  prepared  to  find  him  now  extending  bis 
protection  to  her  and  her  ladies  in  what  Knox  calls  '  the 
superfluities  of  their  clothes,'  which  he  said  would  bring  down 
the  vengeance  o(  God  *  not  only  on  the  foolish  women  but 
on  the  whole  realm.'  Knox  imputed  Murray's  conduct  on 
this  occasion  to  a  selfish  fear  or  offending  the  queen,  lest 
she  should  repent  of  her  munificence  and  refuse  to  confirm 
her  grant  of  the  new  earldom ;  and  denouncing  such  motives 
in  strong  terms,  accused  him  of  sacrificing  truth  to  conve* 
nience,  and  the  service  af  God  to  the  interests  of  his  ambt- 
tion.  Murray  was  so  incensed  at  this  attack,  that  fur  a  year 
and  a  half  Knox  and  he  scarcely  exchanged  words  together. 
The  queen's  marriage  with  Damley  teems  to  have  been 
among  the  firat  things  to  bring  them  together  again ;  as 
it  was  slso  the  first  step  in  the  subsequent  estran|eiiieDt 
between  Murray  and  the  oueen.  To  this  marriage  Murray, 
Knox,  and  Elizabeth,  ana  their  respective  Ibllowers.  v«ps 
all  opposed*    Knox  and  the  rdbrmen  wtrt  opposed  to  at 
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inry  howvrar  to  Damlef *b  murder 
btt,  as  Im  nid,  be  did  not  with  to  meddle  wi 
and  would  neither  aid  nor  hitider  it.    Ai  _ 

Minhaigh  ebrnptly  on  the  morning  of  Sunday,  th? 
ffkKmrj,  1567,  the  leet  day  of  Damley't  life,  alleging 
wil^  ilhi«M  at  SU  Andrew'^  ai  the  caUae  of  his  departure^ 
lad  ve  do  not  hear  of  him  in  Edinburgh  again  till  about  a 
fartaigbt  after  all  was  ofor,  when  he  had  Botbwell  (the  per* 
MCrator  af  the  horrid  deed/  and  Huntly,  Argyle   and 
Uibrngton*  all  partiea  to  it,  at  dinner  at  bit  house/   Nor 
M  Murray  remain  in  Bdinbar|h  ao  aa  to  be  present  at 
Bodnreirs  trial  for  in  the  beginning  of  April  he  aaked  leave 
to  go  away  to  the  Continent,  but  on  what  flrtounds  is  not 
kmvn;  and  on  the  9th,  which  was  just  two  days  beibre  the 
ttial.  hatet  off,  Tiaitin^  London  and  the  court  of  Elizabeth 
on  hbv%^.    He  remained  abroad  till  the  end  of  July,  re* 
tmnnf  oaly  a  fiaw  daya  after  the  coronation  of  the  young 
prisea /tiaat.    He  was  therefore  absent  from  the  parlia- 
iseot  viMh  was   held  immediately  after  Bothwell's  ao- 
^itil  and  fhmi  the  famous  supper  at  Ainslie's,  when  the 
priatipal  nobility  signed  the  bond  acquitting  Botbwell  of 
afl  cooaam  in  Damley  a  murder,  and  engaging  to  support 
Ima  ia  obtaining  Mary's  hand  in  marriage,    And  he  was 
tte  slso  abaent  daring  the  important  occurrences  attend- 
ant on  the  Queen's  marriage  with  Botbwell.    He  was  not 
ignovant  of  all  that  was  gmng  on :  Cecil  too  was  in  constant 
eotomtimeation  with  him ;  uid  soon  aAer  the  queen's  sur- 
randat  of  herself  to  *  the  prince's  lords '  at  Carberry  Hill,  he 
lent  ao  aeeredited  agent  into  Scotland  to  attend  to  his  in- 
terests. 

He  waa  at  length  propeaed  as  regent  of  the  kingdom. 
Before  Mgneiog  howerer,  fae  rssoWed  to  viait  Mary  in  person ; 
tod  according^  repaired  to  Lochleren  Castle,  where  she 
«u  now  a  prisoner  When  Mary  saw  her  brother,  she 
Wit  into  tears,  and  they  had  afterwards  a  private  con- 
iaeaee  together,  the  particulars  of  which  are  not  Ailly 
haswn,  but  it  is  said  that  Mary  was  frequently  bathed  in 
teati  with  his  npbraidings. 

Oa  the  VkoA  of  August,  1 56^,  he  was  proclaimed  regent ; 
ai»d  with  bis  weal  vigour  be  immediately  proceeded  to 
aatabliah  himacif  in  the  government  He  now  held  the 
Mtoatian  even  against  the  qneen  herself}  for  when,  having 
maAe  bar  eaeape  from  Loehfeven,  ahe  called  on  him  to  resign 
tba  leganey,  he  at  once  refbsed,  and  took  the  field  against 
her  at  langiide,  where  she  sustained  a  complete  defeat. 
Kot  did  his  determination  end  here ;  for  being  stimmoned 
by  Elisabeth  to  bear  testimony  in  the  trial  which  had  been 
tfittituted  by  that  qneen  against  Mary,  he  immediately  re- 
paired Co  the  appointed  place,  and  did  not  hesitate  in  bear- 
ing vitafesa  agiUnat  the  unhappy  prisoner.  His  own  fate 
bowvrer  vas  settled  before  that  of  his  sister.  For  while 
pasiag  tbraogfa  the  streets  of  Linlithgow,  on  the  28rd  of 
Jaanary,  U7e,  he  was  shot  through  the  body  by  a  bullet 
iiad  from  a  window  by  James  Hamilton  of  Bothwelhangh, 
nephew  to  the  archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  in  revenge  for 
anae  paramal  injury  committed  by  the  recent  years  before. 
Murray  survived  till  midnight,  when  he  ciUed,  in  the  thirty- 
ogbtb  year  of  his  aga 

MURRAY.  SIR  ROBERT,  son  of  Sir  Robert  Murray 
*  ^^*»^  enteied  in  early  life  into  the  French  service, 
•Atf/^  by  the  favour  of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  he  soon  ob- 
toed  (be  nak  at  colonel.  He  returned  to  Scotland 
■■CO  the  dfffiealties  of  King  Charles  I.  were  beginning 
jj**''*"^  their  most  alarming  aspect ;  and  at  Newcastle  he 
™  s  des%[n  for  the  king'a  escape,  which  seems  to  have 
^ofnatfatBd  only  by  Charles's  want  of  resolution.  •  The 
««|a,'«yaBamel,  'proceeded  so  far  that  the  kinff  put 
noueif  ia  disguise  and  went  down  the  back  stairs  with  Sir 
a^jert  Morray;  Init  his  majesty,  apprehending  it  was 
^w^saible  to  pass  through  all  the  guards  without  being 
«0Twtd,  and  Jndglng  it  highly  indecent  to  be  catched  in 
«*«cooditioii,  changed  his  resolution  and  went  back,  as 
Str  B<*ert  informed  the  writer.'  {Mem.  of  Duke  qf  HamH- 
^?*.  117.) 

<^  the  fcn  of  the  royal  cause  he  appears  to  have  gone 
2«D  '0  Fra&ee;  and  on  the  a2nd  of  May,  1650,  two  letters 
frw  that  kin^m  wore  read  to  the  parliament  of  Scot- 
•Mijoe  fram  the  young  king,  the  other  from  the  queen- 
•WW,  ia  answer  to  a  letter  from  the  parliament  in  favour 
•  Sir  Robert  Murray,  In  both  which  they  promised,  •  from 
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their  resoect  and  love  to  the  Scots  nation,  that  they  would 
i^  the^^ire  peiformcd,  so  for  as  possibly  the  convenience 
JTtheir  affairs  ^uld  permit,  and  that  he  should  be  paid  off 
his  arrears.'    i^^alf.  Ann^M*)  ^       ,.       . 

H? Wat  have  .etumed  to  Scotland  soon  after  this ;  for 

on  the  2l8t  of  Mi^,  1651.  while  Charles  was  in  command 

of  the  army  there.  Murray  was  appomted  justice-clerk,  an 

whicl  appeart  to  have  remained  vacant  since  the 

ation  of  SirJoUi  Hamilton,  in  the  month  of  Febru- 

, Vs.     A  few  day^  after  this  appointment  Sir  Robert 

he  wasXa  privy- councilor ;  and  on  the  6(h  of  June,  16ol, 
suspendecKated  a  lore  of  session;  but  the  court  being 
bench.    At  Ihomwell's  xjroceedings,  he  never  sat  on  the 
session  and  justaefttoratiox  his  appointments  as  a  lora  or 
made  one  of  the  loriHk  ^©^  renewed*    He  was  then  also 
of  the  second  of  these  i^io^  of  exchequer.    In  ^V^^\^ 
an  error:   he  says,  •  Sir ItiCaients,  Mr.  Laing  ^ll»  "^^ 
Society  should  revere  as  its  ItJ^^r^ay,  whom  the  Royal 
clerk,  and  the  people  were  plea«P»  appointed  justlce- 
judicial  office  eo  important  arid  ^;<l'**'^*AjiTnn 
the  most  upright  and  accomplishlf'T5S«*?^^[^^^^ 
nation  produced.'    (Laing.  Hist,  qf  ^otkm3Ss[^i\    At 
that  time  however  the  office  of  justio^clerk  wi»  j,ot  the 
important  situation  which  it  now  is;  nor  was  it  for^  ^^^^^ 
years  after  that  the  justice-clerk  becamt  vicepresio^^  ^f 
the  justiciary  court    He  was  however  an  assessor  to^j^^  " 
justiciar  or  justice-general ;  he  was  the  first  who  had  Ih^ 
style  of  lord-justice-clerk;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  hu 
character  and  reputation  paved  the  way  for  the  advance- 
ment of  his  successors.   It  does  not  appear  that  Murray  ever 
sat  .on  the  bench  at  all.     He  was  made  a  judge  of  three 
courts  at  one  time,  not  perhaps  that  he  might  be  a  judge  in 
any,  but  that  the  emoluments  might  attach  him  as  a  par- 
tisan.   He  was  not  bred  to  the  law.  and  does  not  appear 
ever  to  have  been  in  circumstances  to  acquire  a  knowledge 
of  it.    In  the  above  passage  however  Laing  refers  to  an 
event  in  Sir  Robert's  life  of  great  interest  and  importance: 
he  was  the  father  of  the  Royal  Society.    That  body  had 
existed  as  a  debating  club  previous  to  the  time  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, when  its  members  were   dispersed.     At  the 
Restoration  the  Society  assembled  agajn,  and  conducted 
their  proceedings  on  a  more  extensive  scale.    On  the  26th 
of  November,  1600,  we  find  Sir  Robert  present  at  what  was 
probably  the  first  meeting,  when  it  was  proposed '  that  some 
course  might  be  thought  of  to  improve  this  meeting  to  a 
more  regular  way  of  debating  things ;  and  that,  according 
to  the  manner  in  other  countries,  where  there  were  volun- 
tary associations  of  men  into  academies  for  the  advancement 
of  various  parts  of  learning,  they  might  do  something  an- 
swerable here  for  the  promoting  of  experimental  pliilosophy.' 
(1  Kirch.,  Hiet,  Royal  Soc^  3.) 

It  was  Sir  Robert  Murray  who  undertook  to  communicate 
the  views  of  the  Society  to  the  court,  and  at  the  next  meet- 
ing he  returned  an  answer  indicative  of  encouragement 
from  that  quarter ;  and  after  rules  for  the  government  of 
the  Society  were  established,  Sir  Robert  was  chosen  first 
president.  He  was  a  member  of  almost  all  committees 
and  councils,  contributed  several  papers,  and  prepared  and 
exhibited  various  experiments.  The  authors  of  the  *  Histo- 
rical Account  of  the  Senators  of  the  College  of  Justice '  say 
he  was  re-appointed  justice-clerk  in  1667,  and  sent  down  to 
Scotland,  which  he  continued  to  rule  with  a  gentleness 
quite  unknown  to  the  counsels  of  his  predecessors.  But 
this  is  scarcely  correct.  Sir  John  Home  of  Renton,  who 
was  a  ereat  zealot  in  the  cause  of  episcopacy,  which  Charles 
wi^ed  to  introduce  into  Scotland,  was  aopointed  justice- 
clerk  in  1663,  in  the  room  of  Sir  Robert  Murray ;  and  on 
his  death,  in  1671,  he  was  succeeded  by  Sir  James  Lock- 
hart  of  Lee. 

Sir  Robert  Murray  died  suddenly,  in  the  month  of  June, 
1673.  Burnet  says,' 'He  was  the  most  universally  beloved 
and  esteemed,  by  men  of  all  sides  and  sorts,  of  aliy  man  I 
have  ever  known  in  my  whole  life.  He  was  a  pious  man, 
and  in  the  midst  of  armies  and  courts  spent  many  hours  a 
day  in  devotion,  which  was  in  a  most  elevating  strain.  He 
had  gone  through  the  easy  part  of  mathematics,  and  knew 
the  history  of  nature  beyond  any  man  I  ever  vet  knew.  He 
was  the  first  former  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  its  first  pre- 
sident; and  while  he  lived  he  was  the  lifo  and  soul  of  that 
body.  He  had  an  equality  of  temper  in  him  which  nothing 
could  alter,  and  was  in  practice  the  only  Stoic  I  ever  knew. 
He  had  a  most  diffused  love  to  all  mankind,  and  delighted 
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m  every  occasion  of  doing  good,  which 
great  discrelion  and  leal.    He  had  a 


ynanaired  with 


«oa  the  ^mtiits  of  leamiiig.    It  «m 


-J , — «  ••««  »  auperiority  of  Mmiuft    I»aJ!I?*'*      ^ther  auitable  occaskma;  it  waa  i 


and  on  the  22nd  June.  1723.  he  pisaed  advocate!  ^ 
r^5y  u®  ^*^  °°^  proaecute  the  le^  profbasion  b-^co 
E?r?  J^  ^  "^y®":"***"*  to  do  ao.  Sit  only.  in>iJedand 
w^th  a  feehng  in  behalf  of  •  learni*/  which^datotua  of 
atill  prevada  in  Scotland.  heacquinTthe  n>^  the  army ; 
»  Soottiah  advocate.    Th«  Jrr?-  ^r  \y^     .     .    .     -^  • 


ij^^ked  up,  and,  throu|^boat  the  winter,  the  oU 


o«^  •    .  ^  -U^^^^®-    ^®  •*™«  '^'^  yifter  he  had  auc 
ana  in  1740,  which  waa  about  iivejifly  honoura,  we  find 

b^!l^^^**  (^**"®^*  ***»*^  totjir  the  expedition  to  Car- 
tbti!«       5  *  J»««t«nttnt-oold^Vrote  an  account,  which 
inagena.  of  which  expedit^fa^  jn  the  library  of  the  Boaid 
S  Tir5J"T"'"':wP!v*i«l^    frequently  Committed  his 
thnHJJ?.  ♦        "  3rai^  known  among  the  literati  of 
eSX^k    ?S*;Wporariea,  for  the  tcuteneaa  of  hia 
underatSiUifand  t»e  varied  nature  of  hia  informaUon. 
In  1 75P nei^bJwhed  Thoughta  on  Money, Circulation,  and 
Paper  Cur^^^X  J*  **^  "^^  afterwarda  an  •  Inquiry  into  the 
Oriirin  ^  Conaeqvence  of  the  Public  Debta.'    In  1 765  he 
publt''®^  '  Quenei  relating  to  the  propoaed  Plan  for  alter- 
IJiQP^ntaila  in  Scotland;'  and  in  1773.  a* Letter  to  Lord 
piiles  on  hia  Ramarka  on  the  Hiatory  of  Scotland.*    The 
4ime  year,  when  Dr.  Johnaon  viaited  Scotland,  he  addressed 
a  letter  to  him,  and  had  afterwarda  varioua  interviewa  with 
him.    In  1774  he  publiabed  aome 'Conaiderationa  on  the 
present  State  of  the  Peerage  of  Scotland.*    In  political  life 
ne  waa  an  opposition  lord ;   and  ia  now  known  to  have 
maintained    a  correspondence  with    the  exiled  house  of 
Stuart     Hia  younger  brother  Alexander  Murray  waa  like- 
wise ao  enthuaiaatic  a  Jacobite  aa  to  propoae  leading  an  in- 
aurrection  in  favour  of  the  Pretender,    xhat  brother,  it  may 
also  be  mentioned,  waa  in  1750  confined,  by  order  of  the 
House  of  Commona.  for  violent  interference  with  a  West- 
minster election ;  and  as  he  refused  to  express  contrition  on 
his  knees  according  to  the  order  of  the  house,  he  was  de- 
tained in  confinement  upwards  of  a  twelvemonth,  and  might 
have  been  confined  longer  Iiad  not  a  prorogation  of  par- 
liament at  that  time  occasioned  his  release.  The  fourth  and 
youngest  brother  of  Lord  Slibank  likewise  attracted  con- 
siderable notice,  distinguishing  himself  greatly  as  an  officer 
in  high  command  during  the  Canadian  war.   Lord  Elibank 
died  without  issue.  3rd  Augiut,  1778.  in  the  seventy-sixth 
year  of  his  age. 

MURRAY,  Dr.  ALEXANDER,  was  born  at  Dunkit- 
terick,  in  the  stewartryof  Kirkcudbright,  on  the  22nd  Octo- 
ber, 1775.  He  was  the  eldest  child  of  his  father's  second 
marriage.  His  fktber  Robert  Murray  bad  by  his  former 
marriage,  which  had  subsisted  full  forty  years,  a  numerous 
family ;  and  in  the  course  of  about  four  years  after  his  wife*s 
death,  himself  now  entering  his  70th  year,  he  married  again, 
and  had  two  children  more.  Robert  was  a  healthy  and 
vigoroiu  abepherd  or  pastoral  farm  ser>'ant  in  one  of  the 
mountain  districts  of  ualloway,  and  distinguished  for  his 
sagacity  and  habitual  good  oondtict:  his  whole  property 
consisted  of  four  muirland-cows  and  some  two  or  three  scores 
of  sheep,  his  reward  for  herding  the  fkrm  of  Kitterick  for 
Mr.  Laidlaw  in  Clatteringshaws.  He  had  been  a  shepherd 
all  his  days,  like  his  father  before  him,  and  both  had  con- 
atantly  remained  in  the  same  neighbourhood.  His  wife  was 
the  daughter  of  a  neighbouring  shepherd:  all  the  sons  of 
bis  first  marriage  became  ahepherda ;  and  to  the  aame  line 
of  life  he  deaigned  Alexander. 

Alexander  however  was,  in  his  father's  opinion,  a  laty  use- 
less bov.  alwaya  committing  some  blunder  or  other  when  sent 
to  herd  or  bring  in  the  cattle.  He  waa  in  fact  a  weakly  child, 
not  unhealthy,  yet  not  atout ;  and  ho  had  neither  the  rapidity 
nor  reach  of  viaion  which  are  indiapenaable  to  form  a  good 
herd:  he  waa  also  of  a  aedentary  and  recluae  turn ;  and  thua 
quite  unfitted  for  the  vacant,  indeed,  but  vigilant  life  of  a 
abepherd.  To  the  old  man  therefore,  whose  world  was  the 
dark  and  lonely  glen  where  hia  oottage  lay,  and  the  adjoin- 
ing hilla  which  he  aometimea  ranged,  young  Murray  muat 
have  been  an  object  of  no  great  concern.  Accordingly  it 
waa  not  till  he  had  reached  hia  aixth  year  that  he  waa  tausht 
the  alphabet  of  his  mothei^tongue.  The  old  roan  in  that 
year  laid  out  a  (lalfpenny  in  the  purchaae  of  a  catechiam, 
and  from  the  letters  and  ayllablea  on  the  face  of  the  book 


been  himself  taught  reading  and  writing  in 
drew  for  his  ton  the  flgnreB  of  the  letters  io  ha 

LORDELIBANK.  eldest ^^^  ^*°^  ^  ^  ^'^'^^  ^^  ^  ^^  «)oo/-4»rtf  with  tlw 
'^  n  .  i7Q^i>lackend  of  a  burned  heather-etem.    In  this  way  }otmg 

Murray  was  initiated  into  literature ;  and  working  eootims* 
ally  with  his  board  and  brand,  he  soon  becam*  both  a  vaader 
and  writer.  The  catechism  was  at  length  preae&ted,  aad  ia 
a  month  or  so  he  could  read'  the  easier  parts  of  it  In  the 
the  summer  of  1782  he  got  a  Psalm-book,  then  a  New  Tes- 
tament, and  St  Ust  a  Bible,  a  book  wbicii  be  bad  beard 
read  every  night  at  family  worship,  which  he  often  Is 
to  get  hold  oK  but  which  he  was  never  allowed  to  op 
even  touch.  He  now  read  constantly,  and  having  a  good  i 
mory.  he  remembered  weU  and  would  repeat  nuncfooa 
psalms  and  large  portions  of  scripture.  In  1 763  his  read- 
ing and  memory  were  become  tne  wonder  of  the  rastie 
circle  in  which  he  lived ;  and  a  wish  bono  to  be  genorally 
entertained  that  he  should  be  sent  to  soiool.  The  idea  of 
school-wages  however  firightened  his  fiitber:  and  in  all 
likelihood  nothing  would  have  been  done,  bad  not  Willtan 
Cochrane,  a  brother  of  his  mother*s»  paid  a  visit  to  the  plaoe 
in  the  harvest  of  the  above  year.  He  bad  made  a  littio 
money  as  a  travelling  merchant,  and  being  infbrmed  of  tiM 
geniui,  as  it  was  called,  of  his  young  nephew,  he  generowsly 
undertook  to  place  him  next  spring  at  the  New  Gallowmy 
school,  which  was  about  six  miles  off",  and  to  lodge  him  m 
the  house  of  the  boy's  grandfather  by  the  mother's  side. 
who  lived  about  a  mile  from  New  Gslloway.  Aooordincly 
at  the  Whit- Sunday  term  of  1 784,  young  Murrav,  then  in  lue 
ninth  year,  was  brought  to  the  New  Galloway  scnool ;  wboro, 
for  a  month  at  least,  his  pronunciation  and  awkward  gait 
were  a  source  of  perpetual  merriment  to  the  scholars.  Imj 
soon  began  however  to  regard  him  with  other  feelings. 
Being  utterly  neglected  by  his  aged  grandfather,  he  learned 
to  curse  and  swear,  to  lie  and  do  all  sorts  of  bad  tricks ;  bat 
before  the  vacation  in  August  he  was  also  repeatedly  dbur 
of  the  Bible  class.  He  continued  at  school  for  about  a  int- 
night  after  the  vacation  had  ended ;  but  in  the  beginninir 
of  Novembor  he  was  seised  with  an  illness  which  obliged 
him  to  be  taken  home.  Here,  so  soon  as  his  health  soc  m 
little  better,  he  was  put  to  his  old  em|doyment  of  a  herti^ 
with  the  rest  of  the  family ;  and  this  course  of  lifb  now  eon- 
tinued  for  about  three  years.  During  all  that  time  be  spent 
every  penny  which  he  procured  fh>m  friends  or  strangen  io 
the  ]iurckase  of  books  and  ballsds.  carried  bundlsa  of  these 
in  his  pockets,  snd  read  them  in  the  glen  or  on  the  hilU 
when  tending  the  cattle,  and  was  ever  puxxling  and  surpri*- 
ing  his  illiterate  neighbours  with  recitals  of  what  be  bed 
learned.  In  1787  he  Imrrowed  from  a  oonntryman  Salmon** 
'Geographic  Grammar.'  which  delighted  him  beyond 
measure,  particularly  by  the  specimens  it  contained  of  the 
various  langusges  of  the  world.  In  the  winter  of  that  veer. 
being  able  to  read  and  write,  he  was  engaged  by  the  heed* 
of  two  families  in  a  neighbouriiig  parish  to  tesch  their  chil- 
dren. He  returned  home  in  BSarch,  1 788,  and  with  part  of 
his  fees,  which  were  15«.  or  ISi^he  bought  books  of  htMory 
and  arithmetic  The  following  year  his  fsther  snd  the 
family  left  Kitterick,  and  went  oy  engagement  to  herd  at  m 
nlace  four  miles  above  Minnigafl^  the  aobool  of  whicb  pUic« 
Murray  immediately  reaolved  to  attend.  He  entered  him- 
aelf  accordingly,  and  durin|(  the  amnoser  montha  walked 
three  daya  every  week  to  MmnigafT  achool.  Hero  be  ree«l 
incesaanUy,  not  only  hia  own  hooka,  but,  bv  coming  an  hour 
before  the  achool  met,  the  hooka  of  all  the  other  acliolarii 
which  were  left  in  the  aehooL  At  Martinmas,  1 7b9,  be  wea 
engaged  by  three  families  in  the  moors  of  Kells  and  Min- 
nipair  to  teach  their  children ;  and  during  that  winter  he 
migrated  about,  remaining  six  weeks  in  one  family  at  a  time, 
the  families  living  at  considerable  distances  from  each  other. 
He  returned  home  a  little  b»lbre  Whit-Sunday,  1 790,  and 
found  that  fh>m  that  term  his  father  was  engaged  as  a  shep- 
herd on  a  &rm  within  two  miles  of  Minnigaff.  To  thu 
farm  the  fkmily  accordingly  removed,  and  Murray,  baTine 
now  easy  access  to  the  school,  went  thither  regularly,  end 
alao  determined  on  adding  to  hia  former  aequisitiona  a  little 
French,  which  he  found  waa  neceaaaiy  for  a  clerk  inlendtnc 
to  go  to  America  or  the  West  Indiei.  a  situation  he  had 
some  thoughts  of  obtaining.  He  immediately  borrowed  m 
French  grammar,  and  set  to  learning  the  language  so  haid 
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UoU  in  less  than  a  fortnight,  his  indulgent  master  giving 
him  whole  pages  of  lessons  at  a  time,  he  could  read  portions 
of  the  '  Diable  Boiteux.'  He  then  found  one  of  the  bgys  in 
po— essiop  of  a  Latin  Rudiments :  be  borrowed  it  too,  and  by 
laosesant  reading  and  a  little  help  from  the  master,  be- 
tan  the  vacation  in  August  he  beat  a  class  of  scholars  who 
bad  been  a  considerable  time  at  the  study.  At  Martinmas, 
be  went  to  teach  in  a  family  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
and  Latin. 

In  tha  situation  he  applied  to  his  books  with  his  usual 
seal ;  and  having,  among  other  works,  bought  an  old  and 
bulky  edition  of  ^nsworth's '  Dictionaiy,'  for  eighteenpence, 
be  literally  read  it  through  from  A  to  Z,  and  again  from  Z 
to  A.  On  Whit-Sunday,  1791,  he  returned  to  school,  and 
finding  a  schoolfellow  in  possession  of  a  Greek  grammar, 
he  oommeoeed  that  language,  after  spending  part  of  his 
wintei's  wages  in  the  purchase  of  a  grammar  and  lexicon. 
He  Ind  also  by  this  time  mastered  the  Hebrew  alphabet, 
at  ftni  torn  an  old  PsMm-book,  where  the  letters  were 
uarVed  io ioooeasion  in  Uie  119th  psalm;  and  afterwards, 

together  with  some  Hebrew  vocables,  from  his  Ainsworth. 
He  now  determined  on  learning  that  language  also,  and, 
aeeordiogly,  sent  to  Edinburgh  for  a  grammar  by  the  man 
who  rode  with  the  post :    the  man  brought  him  the  first 
edition  of  Robert8on*s  *  Grammar,'  which,  over  and  above 
(be  Hebrew,  contained  on  the  last  leaf  the  Arabic  alphabet, 
to  which,  without  delay,  Murray  next  applied.    At  Martin- 
mas of  the  above  year  he  was  again  engaged  to  teach,  but 
at  the  increased  fee  of  35«.  or  40«.,  and  in  this  situation  he 
devoted  every  spare  moment  to  French,  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Hebrew.    In  summer  be  was  again  at  school,  and  again, 
in   the  winter,  teaching  in  a  family;   but  on  this  occa- 
siotk  at  a  somewhat  lower  allowance  than  before,  Murray 
having  chosen  the  |Aace  from  its  convenience  to  a  school 
which  be  wished  to  attend  in  the  winter  evenings.      In 
this  school  be  got  bold  of  Bailey's  '  English  Dictionary,' 
vhicb   introduced    him    to    the  Anglo-Saxon    language. 
He  proceeded  in  this  way,  taking  advantage  of  every  cir- 
somstance  to  increase  his  knowledge  of  languages;  and 
tt  length,  in  November,   1794,  he  came  to  Edinburgh, 
under  the  countenance  and  protection  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Baird  ot  lYiat  city.     Murray  was  at  this  time  in  the  nine- 
teenth year  of  his  age.     His  subsequent  progress  was  com- 
Dontifiif  easy.    In  the  course  of  two  years  he  obtained  a 
borsary  or  exhibition  to  the  university  of  Edinburgh ;  and 
never  relaxing  in  his  pursuit  of  knowledge,  he  soon  made 
himself  aequainted  with  all  the  European  languages,  and 
began  to  form  the  design  of  tracing  up  all  the  languages  of 
mankind  to  one  source.     His  acquirements  as  a  linguist 
natuially  pointed  him  out  to  Constable,  the  well-known 
pablisber,  as  a  fit  person  to  superintend  a  new  edition  of 
Bcuce*s  '  Travels ;'  and  in  the  preparation  of  that  work  he 
WIS  employed  for  about  three  years,  from  September,  1802, 
Homy  leading  during  that  time  chiefly  at  Kinnaird- house, 
where  he  had  access  to  the  papers  left  by  the  traveller. 
He  was  also  at  difierent  times  employed  in  contributing  to 
the  *  Edtnbuigh  Review '  and  other  periodicals.     By  the 
advice  of  hia  friends,  he  prosecuted  tiie  studies  necessary 
for  the  Church,  to  which  his  attention  was  directed  as  a 
pennaDent  source  of  employment;  and  at  length,  in  Dec, 
1806,  he  was  appointed  assistant  and  successor  to  Dr. 
Huirbead,  minister  of  Urr,  in  the  stewartry  of  JCirkcud- 
W^J^  a  c%«ree  to  which  he  in  1808  succeeded  as  full 
sXi/>endiaxy.    iRVCbin  six  months  after,  he  married  the 
wgbter  of  a  fiuwer  in  the  neighbourhood.     He  still  con- 
tiaoed  Ins  philological  pursuits.    In  1811  an  incident  oo- 
cmred  whidi  brought    him  into  prominent  notice  as  a 
linguist:    on   the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Salt,  envoy  to 
Abysitaia,  he  was  applied  to  by  the  Marquis  Wellesley,  as 
the  only  penon  in  the  British  dominions  qualified  to  trans- 
late a  letter  written  in  Geez,  from  the  governor  of  Tigrd  to 
ks  Bhtannie  Majesty ;   and  he  performed  the  task  in  the* 
■Qtt  satis&ctorv  way.     The  following  year  a  vacancy  oc- 
%enei  in  the  chair  of  Oriental  languages  in  the  university 
s(ldinbiu|^  ot  which  the  town-council  of  the  city  are  the 
patoofia.     The    income   from  this  chair  was  small;   the 
grtm  emoluments  of  the  present  professor,  who  was  a 
eMBpetilorwich  Murray,  and  afterwards  his  successor,  are 
eoosiderably  short  of  300/.  per  annum.    It  was  however 
ftttictlf  suited  to  Murray's  taste  and  habits :   it  brought 
La  to  Edinburgh,  where  his  literary  labours  could  be  both 
ttsisted  and  valued ;    and  there  was  a  great  probability 
titat  some  other  situation  would  soon,  as  at  present,  be  con- 


joined with  it.  Great  exertions  were  accordingly  made  to 
secure  his  election;  and  notwithstanding  some  fears  of  his 
health  giving  way  under  it,  his  appointment  took  place. 
(Scots  Mag.,  July,  1812.)  He  was  elected  on  the  8th 
July,  1812,  and  on  the  15th  the  university  conferred  on 
him  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Divinity.  On  the  26th  of 
August  he  was  ibrnally  inducted  to  the  chair,  and  he  began 
to  lecture  on  the  list  October  following.  Soon  after  that 
he  published,  for  fie  use  of  his  students,  a  small  work 
entitled  •  Outlines  ot  Oriental  Philology,*  which  is  known 
to  have  been  both  composed  and  prepared  for  publication 
after  his  arrival  in  Elinburgh ;  the  subject  indeed  was 
perfectly  familiar  to  him  He  continued  to  teach  his  class 
with  little  interruption  tit  the  end  of  February  or  the  be- 
ginning of  March  J  and-^  such  times  as  his  health  would 
not  permit  him  to  attend  \is  public  lecture,  he  taught  a 
small  Persian  class  in  his  o^  room.  The  pulmonary  com-  * 
plaint  however,  with  which  hebadbeen  struggling  through 
the  winter,  at  length  compelled  him  to  suspend  his  prelec- 
tions;  yet,  with  its  chanicteristit  deceit,  it  always  flattered 
him  with  hopes  of  resuming  them-  and,  quite  unconscious 
of  his  real  situation,  he  continued  <sngage&  in  bis  favourite 
studies  till  within  a  few  days  of  his  ieath,  Wl^b  took  place 
6n  the  15th  April,  1813,  in  the  thii^y-seventn  year  of  his 
ago.  His  body  was  interred  in  the  <Jrey  Friara  Church- 
yard, at  the  north-west  comer  of  the  church. 

This  great  linguist  was  an  eminent  example  V  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge  under  difficulties.  His  life  howler 
may  be  described  rather  as  the  preparation  for  some  restt^ 
than  as  having  accomplished  much ;  and  the  performance 
by  which  he  will  be  known  in  the  literary  world,  though 
distinguished  by  profound  and  various  learning,  was  both 
imperfect  and  posthumous.  It  appeared  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Scot  of  Corstorphine,  and  is  entitled  a  *  His- 
tory of  the  European  Languages,  or  Researches  into  the  Affi- 
nities of  the  Teutonic,  Greek,  Celtic,  Sclavonic,  and  Indian 
Nations.*  An  extensive  acquaintance  with  these  languages 
convinced  the  author  that  all  the  European  languages 
were  closely  connected ;  and  in  the  work  now  named,  it  is 
his  object  to  show  that  they  all  derive  from,  and  may  be 
traced  to,  nine  euphonic  primitives,  which  primitives  he 
states  to  be  ag,  bclg,  dwag^  gtoag,  lag,  mag,  nag,  rag,  and 
swag.  *  By  the  help  of  these  nine  words  and  their  com- 
pounds,' says  he,  *  all  the  European  languages  have  been 
formed.' 

MURRHINE  (sometimes  written  Myrrhine)  VASES, 
vessels  used  by  the  antients.  were  made  of  the  stone  or  hard 
substance,  whatever  it  might  be,  termed  murrfui  (fiv^pa). 
They  are  frequently  noticed  by  the  classic  writers,  and 
usually  described  as  transparent,  though  sometimes  spotted 
or  clouded,  like  our  cups  of  agate.  Pliny  speaks  of  them  as 
coming  from  the  East,  from  Parthia  and  Carmania.  He 
adds  that  they  were  first  brought  to  Rome  by  Pompey  after 
his  victory  over  Mithridates.  'The  same  victory/ he  ob- 
serves, '  introduced  Murrhine  vesseb  into  the  city,  and  Pom- 
pey was  the  first  who  dedicated  to  Jupiter  of  the  Capitol 
5recious  stones  and  cups,  after  his  triumph  on  that  occasion, 
hey  afterwards  came  into  common  use.  (Plin.,  Hist.  Nat., 
li.  xxxvii.,  edit.  Harduin,  vol  il,  p.  767.)  The  abb^  Le 
Blond,  in  the  43rd  volume  of  the  '  M^moires  de  I'Acad.  des 
Inscriptions,*  supposes  that  these  vessels  were  made  of  the 
oriental  sardonyx.  Others  have  supposed  the  material  to 
have  been  a  kind  of  Chinese  stone.  The  best  alabaster  in 
antient  times  was  furnished  from  the  ouarries  of  Carmania, 
which  may  possibly  have  supplied  the  materials  for  the 
murrhine  vessels. 

MURVIEDRO.    [Saountum.] 

MUS.    [MuRiDA.T 

MU'SA,  IBN  NOSSEYR,  Governor  of  Mauritania. 
The  origin  and  genealogy  of  this  conqueror  are  differently 
stated  by  the  Arabian  writers.  Some  make  him  the  sou  of 
Nosseyr,  son  of  Abd-el-rahman,  son  of  Zeyd,  of  the  tribe  of 
Bekr ;  others  assert  that  he  belonged  to  the  illustrious  tribe 
of  Lakbm ;  while  there  are  not  wanting  genealogists  who 
deny  his  ever  having  had  any  connexion  with  either  of  the 
above-mentioned  tribes,  and  suppose  him  to  be  the  son  of 
a  liberated  slave  of  Muawiyah  Ibn  Abi  Sufy^n,  the  first 
khalif  of  the  race  of  Umeyyah  m  the  East  All  however 
agree  that  his  father  Nosseyr  was  a  mauii,  or  adherent  of 
Muawiyah,  that  he  served  under  his  banners  aranst  Ali, 
and,  as  a  reward  for  his  services,  was  raised  to  the  post  of 
commander  of  the  khalif 's  body-guard. 

According  to  all  accounts,  Musa's  birth  is  placed  in  the 
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yew  19  of  tbe  FUgbt  (a.d.  040).  He  »ee»i  to  hate  mtde 
hii  first  campaicnt  under  hit  father,  and  to  have  been  pre- 
•ent  at  almott  lUl  tbe  battles  thea  (bueht  br  the  Moaleios. 
His  bravery  and  the  military  talenU  which  he  displayed  on 
Several  occasions  made  him  a  favourite  nith  'Abd-el-'ajeii 
Ibn  Merwan,  a  prince  of  the  royal  flimily  then  governor  of 
Egypt,  who  attached  him  to  bis  person,  i^wsed  him  in  com- 
mand, and,  having  previously  obtained  ieave  ftpom  his  bro- 
ther the  khalif,  appointed  him  general  </the  armies  destined 
to  achieve  the  conquest  of  Africa,  ii  the  year  79  of  the 
Flight  (A.D.  698-9).  What  the  flrs^  expeditions  of  Miisa 
were,  is  not  satisf^torily  aaeertaine/  The  Arabian  writers 
say,  in  vague  terms,  that  he  pU8b4  his  conmiests  far  into 
the  West,  and  penetrated  into  the<nt«r»or  of  Africa,  return- 
ing with  a  rich  spoil  and  thou^nd"  of  captives.  But  he 
seems  to  have  achieved  nothlrW'  brilliant  until  the  year  88 
(A.D.  707),  when  the  khalif  AA-walld  named  him  governor 
of  Mauritania,  with  instructims  to  complete  the  conquest  of 
the  country.  ,        ^  .    ,     ,      ,    • 

Miisa  took  his  departu^  from  Egypt  at  the  head  of  a 
numerous  army,  tnd,  partly  by  persuasion,  partly  by  force, 
succeeded  in  r»uucing  m  obedience  the  motley  tribes  that 
inhabited  tb/  northern  shores  of  Africa.  He  seems  to 
have  exper^i^oed  no  difficulty  in  uniting  under  his  standard 
men  wb^^  habits  icere  not  dissimilar  Arom  those  of  the 
Arab^-^i^d  who,  reljing  on  antient  traditions  current  among 
theo^^liG^cd  themselves  to  be  sprung  from  the  same  stock 
as  iieir  invaders.  [Bbrbsrs.]  Under  such  a  belief,  which 
^sa  dexterously  tried  to  strengthen,  whole  tribes  flocked 
CO  his  banners,  embraced  the  religion  of  tbe  Prophet,  and, 
led  by  his  lieutenants,  marched  to  new  conquests.  Tan- 
giers,  Arsilla.  and  Ceuta,  three  insulate^  fortresses  which 
still  held  out  for  tbe  Goths,  were  speedily  reduted ;  a  fleet 
commanded  by  Abdullah.  Mtlsa*s  eldest  son,  scoured  the 
Mediterranean,  and  ravaged  the  islands  of  Sicily,  Sardinia, 
and  Mallorca ;  and  in  the  year  91  of  the  Flight  (a.o.  709) 
tbe  whole  of  northern  AArica,  from  the  Pillars  of  Hercules 
to  the  delta  of  Egypt,  acknowledged  the  laws  of  the 
conqueror. 

At  this  etitieal  moment,  when  the  restless  ambition  of 
the  African  governor  bad  been  stimulated  by  so  mucb 
success,  a  fkvourable  occasion  presented  itself  to  satisfy  his 
appetite  for  conquest.  Gothic  Spain  was  a  prey  to  the 
most  horrible  anarchy.  After  the  death  of  King  Wittiza. 
Roderic,  the  son  of  a  provincial  governor,  had  usurped  the' 
throne  to  the  prejudice  of  Eba  and  Sisebuto,  the  two  sons 
of  that  monarcn,  who  had  taken  unarms  in  support  of  their 
rights.  Unable  however  to  keep  the  field  against  Roderic, 
the  sons  of  Wittiza  and  the  noolemen  who  followed  their 
party  (among  whom  was  a  certain  Julian  or  Ilv&n)  de- 
spatched a  messenger  to  Miisa,  inviting  him  to  invade  Spain, 
and  promising  to  aid  him  in  his  enterprise. 

No  sooner  was  Miisa  made  acquainted  with  the  divi- 
sions among  the  Goths,  than  he  eagerlv  seized  on  the  oppor- 
tunity of  interfering  in  them.  By  his  orders  Tarif  Ibn 
Malik,  one  of  his  servants,  made  a  slight  incursion  in  the 
month  of  Ramadh&n,  a.h.  91  (July,  a.d.  710),  and  re- 
turned to  Africa  loaded  with  spoil.  A  second  expedition, 
commanded  by  T&rik  Ibn  Zeyad,  landed  on  the  coast  of 
Spain,  in  Apnl»  711,  and  two  months  afterwards  [Moors] 
Roderick  was  defeated  and  killed  in  tho  battle  of  Gua- 
dalete. 

Oil  the  news  of  this  signal  victory  reaching  Ailrica,  Mdsa. 
who  was  far  from  expecting  so  complete  success,  felt  a 
desire  to  share  in  the  laurels  reaped  by  his  lieutenant ;  and 
while  he  hastily  made  tbe  necessary  preparations  to  cross 
over  into  Spain,  he  sent  orders  to  Tftrik  not  to  move  from 
his  position,  and  to  wait  for  further  instructions.  But  the 
Araoiau  eenefal  had  gone  too  fkr  to  be  stopped  by  a  mere 
message  Tfom  bis  master.  Eager  for  plunder,  ana  bent  on 
the  subjugation  of  the  whole  country,  he  penetrated  into 
tbe  heart  of  Spain,  and,  before  bis  master  Mtisa  had  set 
bis  foot  on  tbe  peninsula,  the  opulent  city  of  Toledo,  the 
capital  of  the  Gothic  monarchy,  together  with  an  immense 
booty,  had  fallen  into  his  hands. 

At  this  period  MCisa  arrived  in  Spain,  breathing  venge- 
ance against  the  man  who,  by  disobeving  his  commands,  had 
deprived  him  of  so  rich  a  harvest  of  glory  and  wealth.  Ho 
landed  at  Algesiras,  in  June,  a.d.  712,  at  the  head  of  18,000 
men.  He  took  with  him  three  of  his  sons,  Abdulaziz, 
Merw&n,  and  Abdulola,  leaving  his  eldest  son  Abdullah  to 
govern  Afirica  in  his  stead.  His  fhrst  step  was  to  subdue  such 
provinces  as.  by  T&rik*8  precipitate  mareh  upon  Toledo,  bad 
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renamed  ontoucbed.  He  laid  aiege  to  Serille,  wblefa  h» 
redoeed  in  a  month  ( Jaly,  7 1 2).  Oarmona  end  other  neirb. 
bouring  cities  shared  the  same  fate.  Thence  he  pasMd 
into  Lusitania.  and,  almost  without  balling  m  his  rapid 
march,  seized  on  Niebla.  Beja,  and  other  eoniideralile 
cities  ( Aurnst,  719).  His  vietorious  career  was  stopped  fbr 
a  time  before  the  walls  of  Merida,  which  he  redueeaTafler 
an  obstinate  defence  on  the  part  of  tbe  garrison,  towirdi 
the  end  of  November,  712.  From  Merida  Miisa  raarthed 
to  Toledo,  where,  having  had  an  interview  wuh  TlinlL  be 
publicly  reproached  him  with  his  disobedience,  caussd  btm 
to  be  beaten  with  rods,  confiscated  hit  property,  and  had 
him  cast  into  a  dungeon,  where  he  remained  until  orden 
came  fh>m  the  khalif  to  release  him,  and  give  him,  u  b^ 
fore,  tbe  command  of  one  of  the  divisioiu  of  tbe  army. 

The  remainder  of  Spain  waa  speedily  subdued.  Tlrik, 
at  tbe  bead  of  his  troops,  marchea^eastwssrds,  and,  after  re- 
ducing the  intermediate  provinoes,  laid  siege  to  Saragotti. 
Mtisa  took  a  northern  direetion,  reduce  d  Salamanea,  ad- 
vaneed  as  fkr  as  Astorga,  and  thenoe,  returning  to  tbe 
Douro,  followed  the  course  of  that  river  to  Seria,  passed  tbe 
mountains,  and  arrived  in  sight  of  Sara^otsa,  which  Ttfnk 
was  then  investing,  and  which  surrendered  in  July.  713. 

From  thence  l^rik  proceeded  to  Valencia,  which,  toge- 
ther with  Murviedro,  Xativa,  and  other  considerable  dtifs 
of  those  districts,  were  reduced  with  Amazing  rapidity; 
while  Mdsa  bimsdf,  after  detaching  some  forres  under  the 
command  of  his  son  Abdulaxix  to  subdue  and  plunder  tbe 
plains  of  Murcia.  marched  towards  the  Pyrenees,  reduced 
on  his  passage  the  cities  of  Calahorra,  Lerida,  Barcekmt, 
and,  crossing  that  mountain  barrier,  penetrated  into 
France. 

How  fkr  Mdsa  advanced  into  that  country  is  not  satis- 
fbctorily  ascertained.  Acoordinff  to  Al-makkari,  an  Arabita 
writer,  who  compiled  a  history  of  Spain  horn  tbe  best  soarees 
(Arab.  M88^  in  the  Brit  Mns..  7334),  Mdsa  subdued  not 
only  Narbonne,  but  the  greatest  part  of  the  province  known 
by  the  name  of  Gallia  Ctothica ;  but,  as  other  Arabiin 
historians  are  silent  on  the  subject,  and  as  the  Christian 
ehronirlers  of  France  have  not  made  the  slightest  mention 
of  this  invasion,  we  are  authorised  in  thinking  that,  if  M<ba 
did  really  cross  the  Pyrenees,  his  invasion  i%as  unattended 
with  any  important  results.  On  bis  return  f>om  this  ex- 
pedition to  the  Pyrenees,  a  messenger  trum  the  khalif  Al- 
walid,  who  now  became  alarmed  at  Mtisa*s  increase  of 
power,  reached  his  camp,  and  summoned  him.  together 
with  T^k.  to  the  royal  presence. 

T&rik  hastened  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  khalif,  and  de- 
parted immediately  for  the  East  (Sept.,  713);  but  Miisa. 
who,  if  any  faith  can  be  placed  in  tbe  Arabian  writers,  had 
conceived  the  ambitious  project  of  subduing  OauU  Italy,  and 
Germany — and  fbrcing  his  way  from  Spam  to  Constantinople, 
thus  connecting  the  eastern  and  western  p6sseseions  of  the 
Arabs — refbsed  to  comply  with  the  summons.  Having 
prevailed  upon  the  envoy  Mugheyth  to  accompany  him  m 
nis  conquests^,  by  promising  him  a  large  share  of  the  mil, 
be  directed  his  course  towards  Asturias  and  Gallicia,  wnich 
the  Moslems  had  not  yet  visited.  But  bis  reluctance  to 
obey  the  imperial  mandlate  added  to  the  suspicions  already 
entertained  about  bis  views,  which  were  represented  u 
aiming  at  independence,  and  a  more  peremptory  order  was 
sent  fbr  his  return.  The  khalifs  second  messenger,  wbose 
name  was  Abd  Nasr,  reached  him  at  Lugo,  in  Gallicia. 
caught  the  bridle  of  his  horse,  and,  in  presence  of  the  anaf  • 
commanded  him  to  repair  to  Damaacus.  Mdsa  did  not 
venture  to  disobey  the  order  of  the  kbalif,  and,  entrusting 
the  government  of  Spain  to  his  son  Abdulaziz,  reluctantly 
commenc«Kl  his  journey,  in  March,  714. 

On  arriving  in  Africa,  where  he  made  some  stay,  he  con 
firmed  his  son  Abdullah  in  his  government  of  Ctirmkn, 
gave  to  his  son  Abdulola  tlie  command  of  Tkngier  and 
other  important  fbrtresses  on  the  coast,  and  takmg  the  road 
to  Egypt,  proceeded  to  Syria  with  a  numerous  eM»rt,  and 
long  trains  of  camels  heavily  laden  with  the  spoil  of  tbe 
conquest,  besides  being  followed  by  thousands  of  cap- 
tives, among  whom  were  400  Gothic  nobles,  sumptuoo^if 
ar  raved. 

Mdsa  did  not  reach  Syria  until  the  end  of  714  or  tbe 
beginning  of  715.  Tirik  had  arrived  many  months  before. 
and  not  only  had  justified  himself  against  the  charges 
brought  against  biro,  but  had  succeeded  in  throwing  all  the 
blame  upon  Mdsa.  To  this  must  be  added  that  Al-«alid 
was  then  suffering  under  an  acute  disease,  which  soon 
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after  caused  bis  deatb.  so  tbat  Musa*s  reception  was  |iot 
ID  brilliaut  as  be  bad  anticipated.    But  if  Al-walid's  treat- 
ment of  the  man  wbo  bad  added  so  rich  a  jewel  to  his 
crown  was  tainted  with  deep  ingratitude,  that  of  his  brotbor 
and  successor  Suleym&n  was  not  onlv  unjust  but  cruel. 
It  is  generally  asserted  tbat  while  Miisa  and   his  escort 
were  approaching  the  capital,  he  received  from  tbat  prince 
in  intimation  not  to  enter  Damascus  in  bis  brother's  life- 
lioie,  but  to  delay  bis  entrance  until  the  commencement  of 
the  new  rei^,  in  order  that  the  Spanish  treasures  and 
eaptives  might  grace  bis  accession.    This  command,  MusSf 
from  motiFes  of  fidelity  towards  his  sovereign,  imprudently 
dtse^prded ;   and  on  the  accession  of  Suleyman,  remained 
exposed  to  all  bis  vengeance.    He  was  cast  into  prison, 
beaten  with  rods,  exposed  to  the  sun  until  he  was  nearly 
dead,  and  lastly,  fined  two  hundred  thousand  pieces  of  gold, 
s  ^am  which  all  bis  treasures  amassed  in  Spain  were  in- 
sufficient to  satisfy,  and  which  was  raised  among  his  friends. 
Suieyiaaa*B vengeance  did  not  stop  there;  the  two  sons 
wbnm  VLi^  ba3  left  to  govern  Africa  in  his  absence  were 
deprived  of  their  governments,  and  orders  were  despatched 
loSftBui  (Aug.,   716)  to  put   to  deatb  Abdulaziz,  whose 
head  was  brought  to  Damascus  and  shown  to  his  disconso- 
lale  fttber  by  Suleyman  himself,  who  asked  him,  with  a 
bitter  imile,  if  be  recognised  it  The  afflicted  father  turned 
swsy  at  the  sight,  exclaiming, '  Cursed  be  be  who  has  slain 
a  better  roan  than  himself.' 

Miisa  died  in  the  greatest  poverty  at  W^di-l-kor4,  in  the 
Hej&x,  in  717,  at  the  age  of  seventy-nine  lunar  or  Arabian 
years. 

(Conde,  Hht.  de  la  Dom.,  Mad.,  1820-21;  Cardonne, 
Histoire  de  f^flrique,  Paris,  1765;  The  History  of  the 
Mohammedan  Empire  in  Spain,  London,  1816;  Casiri, 
BtH.Arab.  Hirp.  Esc,  Madrid,  1760;  Ibn  Khallek&n*s 
Wa/!yaiti'i'a^n  (or  the  Lives  of  Illustrious  Moslems), 
Mo. ;  Ai-makkan,  and  other  historians  of  Mohammedan 
Spain.) 

MUSA,  ABU  ABDALLAH  MOHAMMED  BEN,  of 
Kbowarezm,  the  earliest  Arabic  writer  on  algebra,  whose 
treatise  on  that  science,  'Al  Jebr  e  al  Mokabalab  (restoration 
and  reduction),  was  composed  for  popular  use  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  odiph  Al  Mamun.  It  contains  rules  and  illus- 
tr&\\otis  (rather  than  demonstrations)  for  the  solution  of 
simple  end  quadnilc  equations,  with  their  application  to 
wious  questions,  mostly  of  a  mercantile  character.  From 
internal  evidence  it  appears  to  be  drawn  from  Hindu  writ- 
ing with  which  the  author  is  known  to  have  been  ac- 
quainted; and  the  works  of  Diopbantus  were  not  trans- 
lated into  Arabic  till  after  the  time  of  Mohammed  Ben 
Musa. 

This  work  was  (partially  at  least)  translated  into  Latin 
tt  in  early  period ;  and  M.  Libri  {Hist,  des  Sci,  Math,  en 
UoUt,  vol.  i^  note  12)  has  printed  ah  the  part  of  Ben 
Musa*s  treatise  which  the  Latin  manuscripts  in  the  Biblio- 
tbeqoedaRoi  at  Paris  contain.  The  complete  work,  in  Ara- 
bic, with  an  English  translation  and  notes  by  the  late  Dr. 
RoEen,  was  published  by  the  Oriental  Translation  Society, 
in  1831,  from  a  manuscript  in  the  Bodleian  Library. 

It  is  from  this  work  that  (so  far  as  Europe  is  concerned) 
iigebra  derives  both  its  name  and  introduction  ;  and  the 
writings  of  Leonard  Bonacci,  Lucas  di  Burgo,  and  the  ear- 
lier Italians,  bear  strong  marks  not  only  of  theij:  Arabic 
'fcasAm,  but  even  of  the  particular  work  before  us.  Ac- 
eord'mg\j  HoVammed  Ben  Musa  was  frequently  called  the 
inreator  ofAlgehn,  a  title  to  which  he  has  no  claim. 

/a  oorueeouDt  of  the  Vie  a  Oanita  a  comparison  is  made 
of  the  Arabic  algebra,  as  far  as  it  goes,  with  tbat  of  the 
Hiodus. 

MUSA,  AN1X)N10S,  was  a  physician  of  some  celebrity 
It  Rome.  He  was  at  one  time  the  medical  attendant  of 
the  eiopefor  Angastus,  whose  slave  be  had  formerly  been ; 
^  be  gained  considerable  reputation  by  the  benefit  which 
^  emperor  obtained,  when,  having  been  long  nnder  the 
<vcofi£mains  for  arthritic  pains,  which  had  been  unsuc- 
«"8fally  treated  with  warm  applications,  Musa  ordered  him 
raUafl^ioiu,  and  some  other  means  equally  contrary  to 
A'^  prenoQs  prescriptions;  He  prescribed  a  similar  remedy 
«l»o  for  Horace  {Bpiet.^  i.  1 5). 

MU5A,  a  name  given  to  a  genus  of  plants  having  eatable 
fi^t  in  tropical  countries.  They  consist  of  herbaceous 
^IfAts,  bavmg  a  gigantic  simple  stem,  thickly  clothed 
^h  tbe  sheathing  petioles  of  long,  broad,  horizontal  leaves, 
vhieb  ibnn  a  tuft,  like  that  of  some  palm,  on  tbe  apei^  of 


tbe  stem.'  These  leaves  are  of  a  firm  but  tbjn  texture,  and 
are  undivided ;  but  having  simple  veins  running  directly 
from  the  margin  towards  the  midrib,  and  presenting  a 
broad  surface  to  the  wind,  they  are  always  torn  into  broad 
strap-like  divisions,  which  give  them  a  compound  appear- 
ance. From  the  midst  of  these  leaves  proceeds  the  inflo- 
rescence, consisti:^  of  a  compound  spike  of  great  size, 
each  of  whose  divisims  is  enclosed  in  a  large  bract  or  spathe, 
loaded  with  male  flovers  at  its  base,  but  bearing  females  or 
hermaphrodites  at  tie  upper  end.  The  perianth  consists 
of  six  superior  divisions,  five  of  which  are  grown  together 
into  a  tube,  slit  at  the  back,  while  the  sixth  is  small  and 
concave.  There  are  six  stamens,  one  or  more  of  which  are 
imperfect.  The  ovary  is  inferior,  3-celled,  with  a  double 
row  of  numerous  ovules  ti  each  cell ;  the  style  is  short ; 
the  stigma  is  funnol-sbapel,  and  obscurely  6-lobed.  The 
fruit  IS  an  oblong  fleshy  body  obscurely  3-5-cornered,  con- 
taining numerous  seeds  buried  in  nulp.  The  latter  are 
roundish,  the  size  of  a  pea,  flt^tened,  with  a  hard  brittle 
shell,  which  is  indented  at  the  hlum. 

This  genus  is  one  of  the  most  in^ortant  of  those  found  in 
tropical  countries,  to  whioh  the  species  ate  confined  in  a 
wild  state.  The  M.  Sapientum,  or  Plantain,  of  which  the 
Eaiiiifnu  tjf  M.  Paradiififrea,  is  n  slif^t  vririely.  |us  a  fruit 
vi^od  to  ti  prodigious  extent  by  the  inhibiiaTiU  ot  the  toiiiJ 
zone;  du4  from  its  nutritious  qualities  and  general  use,  it 


Maaa  Sapientum. 


may,  whether  used  in  a  raw  or  dressed  form,  be  regarded 
rather  as  a  necessary  article  of  food  than  as  an  occasional 
luxury.  In  equinoctial  Asia,  and  America,  in  tropical 
Africa,  in  the  islands  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans, 
wherever  the  mean  heat  of  tbe  year  exceeds  24  centigrade 
degrees  (75°  Fahrenheit),  the  plantain  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  objects  of  cultivation  for  the  subsistence  of  man. 
Three  dozen  fruits  will  maintain  a  person,  instead  of  breads 
for  a  week,  and  appears  better  suited  to  him  in  warm 
countries  than  tbat  kind  of  food.  Indeed  the  plantain  i« 
often  the  whole  support  of  an  Indian  family.  The  fruit  is 
produced  from  among  the  immense  leaves  in  bunches 
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weighing  30,  60,  and  80  lbs.,  of  various  colour*,  and  of 
irreat  diversity  of  form.  It  usually  i»  long  and  narrow, 
of  a  pale-yellow  or  dark-red  colour,  ^ith  a  vellow  farmaceout 
flesh.  But  in  form  it  varies  to  oblong  tnd  »early  spherical ; 
and  in  colour  it  offers  all  the  shades  and  viriations  of  tinU 
that  the  combination  of  yellow  and  red,  in  different  pro- 
portions, can  produce.  Some  sorU  are  |i»d  always  to  bo  of 
a  bright  green  colour.  In  general.  i\\f  character  of  the 
fruit  to  an  European  palate  is  that  of  npild  insipidity ;  some 
sorts  are  even  so  coarse  as  not  to  be  rfible  without  prepa- 
ration. The  greater  number  however  are  used  in  theu- 
raw  state,  and  some  varieties  acqui«  by  culti\'ation  a  very 
exquisite  flavour,  even  surpassing  tic  finest  pear.  In  the 
better  sorU  the  flesh  has  the  colo^^  of  the  finest  yellow  but- 
ter, is  of  a  delicate  taste,  and  miits  in  the  mouth  like  mar- 
malade. To  point  out  all  the^inds  that  are  cultivated  in 
the  East  Indies  alone  would  t*  as  difficult  as  to  describe 
the  varieties  of  apples  and  p^ars  in  Europe,  for  the  names 
vary  according  to  the  fornr.  »i«e,  taste,  and  colour  of  the 
fruits:  sixteen  principal  >inds  are  described  at  length  by 
Rumphius  from  which  aU  the  others  seem  to  have  diverged. 
Of  these  the  worst  are,Fiiang  Stcangi,  R  Tando,  and  P. 
OaUfa-Gabbq*  and  th#  best  are  the  round,  soft,  yellowish 
sorts,  called  /*.  ^fedji  and  P.  Badja,  Some  cultivators  at 
Batavia  b'^^  ^f  having  eighty  sorts.  Rheede  distinguishes 
fourteen  varieties  ^y  name,  as  natives  of  Malabar.  In 
Sum»>i^  alone  twenty  varieties  are  cultivated,  among  which 
ihe^^ofig  Amas,  or  small  yellow  plantain,  is  esteemed  the 
m/St  delicate,  and  next  to  that  the  P,  Baja,  P  Dingen,  and 
r.  Kallc,  In  the  West  Indies,  plantains  appear  to  be  even 
more  extensively  employed  than  in  the  Eastern  world. 
The  modes  of  eating  them  are  various.  The  best  sorts  are 
served  up  raw  at  table,  as  in  the  East  Indies,  and  have 
been  compared  for  flavour  to  an  excellent  reinette  apple 
after  its  sweetness  has  been  condensed  by  keeping  through 
the  winter.  Sometimes  they  are  baked  in  their  skins,  and 
then  they  taste  like  the  best  stewed  pears  of  Europe.  They 
are  also  the  principal  ingredient  in  a  variety  of  dishes,  par- 
ticularly, in  one  called  mant^ue.  which  is  made  of  slices  of 
them  fried  in  butter  and  powdered  over  with  fine  sugar. 
Of  the  many  cultivated  sorts,  that  called  by  the  French 
La  Banane  muiquie  is  considered  the  best ;  it  is  less  than 
the  others,  but  has  a  more  delicate  flavour.  There  are  un- 
coloured  figures  of  the  plantain  fruit  in  Rheede*s  *  Hortus 
Malabaricus.' vol.  i.,  plates  12.  13.  and  14;  and  coloured 
ones  in  Tussac*s  '  Flore  des  Antilles.*  plates  1  and  2.  All 
hot  climates  seem  equally  congenial  to  the  growth  of  this 
plant:  in  Cuba  it  is  even  cultivated  in  situations  where 
the  thermometer  descends  to  seven  centesimal  degrees  (45° 
Fahrenheit),  and  sometimes  nearly  to  the  freezing  point. 
There  is  a  hardy  variety  called  Cambur^^  which  is  grown 
with  success  at  Malaga. 

The  plantain  prefers  a  rich  fat  soil ;  for  in  sandy  places, 
where  it  flowers  abundantly,  it  produces  no  fruit. 

In  the  climates  that  suit  it,  there  is  no  plant  more  ex- 
tensively useful,  independently  of  its  being  an  indispensable 
article  of  food.  A  tough  fibre,  capable  of  being  made  into 
thread  of  great  fineness,  is  obtained  from  its  stem ;  and  the 
leaves,  from  their  breadth  and  hardness,  form  an  excellent 
materiid  for  the  thatch  of  cottages.  An  intoxicating  liquor 
is  also  made  from  the  fruits  when  fermented,  and  the  young 
shoots  are  eaten  as  a  delicate  vegetable. 

The  banana  of  hot  countries  is  a  mere  variety  of  the  plan- 
tain, distinguished  by  being  dwarf,  with  a  spotted  stem  and 
a  more  delicate  fruit  Botanists  call  it  Musa  varadtsiaca, 
in  allusion  to  an  eld  notion  that  it  was  the  forbidden  fruit 
of  Scripture:  it  has  also  been  supposed  to  be  what  was 
intended  by  the  grapes,  one  buncn  of  which  was  borne 
upon  a  polo  between  two  men.  that  the  spies  of  Moses 
brought  out  of  the  Promised  Land.  The  only  argument 
of  any  importance  in  support  of  the  latter  opinion  is.  that 
there  is  no  other  fruit  to  which  the  weight  of  the  ft-uit  of 
Scripture  will  apply. 

All  the  genus  is  Asiatic ;  the  wild  plantain  is  found  in 
the  forests  of  Chittogong.  where  it  blossoms  during  (he 
rains;  3fu«a  cocriitM,  a  dwarf  sort,  with  a  stem  not  more 
than  three  or  four  feet  high,  is  found  in  China ;  M,  ornata 
and  ntperba  inhabit  the  forests  of  Bengal ;  M.  glauca  is 
from  I'ogu ;  M.  textilii  is  from  the  Philippines,  where  it 
famishes  the  valuable  thread  called  Manilla  hemp.  There 
is  also  in  the  gardens  of  England  a  plant  called  .\f.  Coven- 
db'aAii,  not  above  three  feet  high,  ana  fruiting  abundantly  at 
that  siie,  tbe  origin  of  which  is  said  to  be  tbe  Isle  of  France. 


M  U  S 

MUSA'CEiE  are  a  natural  order  of  Eudogens.  of  which 
the  last  ^enus  ii  the  representative.  Tliey  are  generally 
stately  and  always  beautiful  herbaceous  plants  with  tbo 
aspect  of  a  plantain,  and  with  large  bracts  or  spathes*  which 
are  usually  coloured  of  some  gay  tint.  Tlie  chanieten%tir 
marks  of  tlie  order  ore  to  have  an  inferior  ovary,  with  ver^ 
irregular  and  unsymmetrical  flowers,  whose  sexual  appara- 
tus is  not  consolidated.  It  is  chiefly  by  these  distinctions 
that  it  is  known  from  Amapilidaceip.  In  some  the 
fruit  is  fleshy,  as  in  the  plantain ;  in  others  it  is  dry  and 
capsular.  Only  four  genera  are  known  of  this  order ;  all 
consisting  of  species  of  striking  beauty.  Tlie  Helicv 
nioi  are  the  principal  American  form,  nearlv  all  the 
others  being  found  in  the  Old  Worid ;  of  these  the  itperiea 
are  conspicuous  for  their  brilliantly  coloured  rigid  boat- 
shaped  bracts,  sometimes  yellow,  sometimes  acarUt,  ai»d 
even  a  mixture  of  both.  The  Strelitziai  are  Cape  plan t« 
with  rigid  glucous  leaves,  and  singularly  irregular  llovcri 
of  considerable  size,  coloured  yellow  and  blue,  or  pure  white. 
Finally,  the  Bavanaia  of  Madagascar.  Urania  tpc^'oao,  a 
noble  palm-like  plant,  is  remarkable  for  the  brilliant  blue 
colour  of  the  lacerated  pulpy  aril  which  envelopes  th«  seeds; 
the  latter  are  used  for  dyeing  in  Madagascar,  but  none  of 
the  order  are  of  any  important  use  to  man,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Musas  themselves. 


1.  a  flowrr.  wiUi  Its  Infiprior  orary ;  2.  th«  wnual  apparalo*  mt  »  m*U 
flower:  3,  ditto  of  a  feowle  flower:  4,  a  Mctioo  of  an  ovary ;  ^  a  rip*  tnut . 
6,  the  Bame  ciA  throofh  traaiveraely. 

MUSiE'US.  Two,  if  not  more,  Greek  poets  of  this 
name  are  known .  1.  The  oldest  of  them  lived  in  the  m}- 
thic  ages  of  Greece,  and  is  said  to  have  been  by  birth  an 
Athenian,  and  the  son,  or  at  least  the  disciple,  of  Orpheus. 
Plato  and  Hermesionax,  in  a  passage  quoted  by  AthenvuM 
(xiii.  597),  state  him  to  have  been  the  son  of  Selene,  or  the 
moon.  Diogenes  Laertius  says  that  he  was  buried  at  Phale- 
rum,  and  mentions  his  epitaph.  His  works,  w  hich  are  lust, 
have  been  quoted  by  Plato,  Philostratus.  Pausanias,  Clcmeni^ 
Alexandrinus,  and  other  antient  writers :  they  consisted  of 
religious  hymns,  a  poem  on  the  war  of  the  giants,  a  theogony. 
a  work  on  mysteries,  and  moral  precepts  to  his  son.  A  few 
scattered  lines,  gathered  from  tlie  quotations  of  the  above 
writers,  were  inserted  by  Henri  Etienne  in  his  collection  of 
philosophic^  poetry.  2.  Mussdus,  styled  the  Grammarian 
in  the  MSS.,  is  the  author  of  the  verv  interesting  Greek 
poem  entitled  'Hero  and  Leander.*  The  age  in  which  the 
author  lived  has  been  a  subject  of  much  dispute.  Scaliger. 
against  all  probabilitv.  ascribed  the  poem  to  the  Musseus 
of  the  mythic  oges.  The  most  general  opinion  is,  that  he 
lived  in  the  lower  ages  of  the  Roman  empire.  Schrader. 
Schoell,  and  other  critics  suppose  him  to  have  Uved  in  the 
nnh  century  of  our  oora,  and  to  have  been  a  contemporary 
of  Nonnus.  the  author  of  the  *  Dionysiacm.'  (Sclirader  s 
Pr^are  to  his  edition  of  Musseus,  Leeuwarden,  17  12.)  Tbe 
poem  of  *  Hero  and  Leander '  was  first  discovered  ab^uC 
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tbe  thirteenth  centary.  It  consists  of  340  hexameter  hnes, 
which  contain  the  whole  account  of  the  beginning  of  the 
loTes  of  Leander  and  Hero,  the  daring  of  the  former  in  swim- 
iQLDg  by  night  across  the  strait  from  Abydos  to  Sestos  to 
visit  his  mistress,  and  the  tragical  end  of  both  lovers.  Ovid 
his  treated  the  same  subject  in  Latin  verse  in  one  of  his 
Heroides,  in  which  Hero  writes  to  Leander  to  urge  him  to 
swim  across  the  Hellespont,  as  formerly,  although  the 
winter  had  set  in,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  expresses  her 
fears  of  his  risking  his  life.  The  story  appears  to  have 
been  an  old  tradition  of  a  real  face. 

The  poem  of  Musseus  has  been  a  iUvourite  with  scholars, 
lod  has  been  repeatedly  published,  commented  on,  and 
tnoslaced  into  various  lan«;uages.  Heinrich's  edition, 
IlsDover.  1793,  and  Schafer's  edition,  Greek  and  Latin, 
Leipzig,  1825,  which  is  an  improved  republication  of 
Schrader's  edition  akeady  mentioned,  are  among  the  best. 
The  ^oem  has  been  translated  into  Italian  by  Salvini, 
Pouipei,  and  others ;  French  by  Marot,  Gail,  and  Molle- 
\2nt,  Aris,  1805;  English,  with  notes  by  Stapylton,  in 
iM9.  and  i^ain  in  1797;  and  into  German  by  Passow, 
Leipzi?,  1810. 

MUSifiUS,  JOHANN  KARL  AUGUST,  the  admired 
author  of  the  *  Volkmarchen  der  Deutschen,'  or  *  Popular 
Legends  of  Germany,'  was  born  at  Jena  in  1 735,  in  which 
'jniversity  he  studied  theology  with  the  intention  of  taking 
orders,  but  did  not  do  so.    His  first  literary  production, 
which  appeared  in  1760,  was  his  *  Grandison  the  Second,'  a 
parody  on  Richardson's  celebrated  novel,  at  that  period  ex- 
travagantly admired  in  Germany.    This  satirical  perform- 
ance was  so  well  received  as  to  pass  through  several 
eiUv\ona*,  yet,  notwithstanding  its  success,   several  years 
elapsed  before  the  author  resamed  his  pen  as  a  candi- 
date for  literary  fiime;  for,  in  order  to  eke  out  his  small 
salary  as  a  professor  at  the  gymnasium  of  Weimar,  he 
took  pupib  into  his  own  house,  and  had  consequently 
little  leisure  for  studious  occupation.    At  length,  after  an 
interval  of  eighteen  years,  he  published  his  *  Physiognomi- 
eal  ThLvels,'  intended,   if  not  as  a  satire  upon  Lavater's 
system,  to  correct  by  wholesome  ridicule  the  extravagant 
a^use  of  it  into  which  his  countrymen  had  fallen.    The 
9uccea9  of  this  work  induced  him  to  throw  off  his  incognito 
Mid  avow  himself  the  author ;  whereupon  he  became  the 
literary  idol  of  the  day,  and  was  for  awhile  an  obiect  of 
attraction    to  *  lion-hunting  *  visitors  anxious  to  have  a 
sight  of  the  retired  schoolmaster  who  had  mystified  them 
b;  his  pleasantry.    This  sudden  acquisition  of  celebrity  and 
icoportance  had  no  other  effect  upon  Mus»us  than  to  en- 
courage him  to   proceed.    Accordingly,  he  forthwith  set 
about  his  '  Volksmarchen,'  which  were  actually  what  they 
V^^itaed  to  be,  for  he  is  said,  while  composing  them,  to 
^ve  oAected  all  the  stories  of  the  kind  he  could,  from  old 
Women  u  their  spinning-wheels,  and  even  from  children  in 
tiie street  But  if  this  circumstance  in  some  measure  deprives 
bim  of  the  merit  of  invention,  the  fascinating  charm  of 
oirrative  with  which  he  dressed  up  such  homely  materials, 
the  humour  and  naivety  which  he  imparted  to  them,  were 
ifl  his  own.    Tbe  success  of  these  popular  tales  was  com- 
plete, for  they  have  become  a  classical  and  standard  work 
of  their  kind,  while  a  legion  of  original  novels  and  romances, 
«11  fiavountes  with  the  public  for  awhile,  have  now  sunk 
into  attei  cMUxiotL    His  next  production  was  that  entitled 
*  Freaad  Heins  Encheinungen,  in  Holbeins  Manier,*  a 
kiad  of  J/teraij  'Dance  of  Death*  (Freund  Hein  being  a 
jocose  appellation  for  that  grim  personage),  where,  in  a 
|cneB  of  moral  and  satirical  sketches,  he  shows  how  many 
batoan  projects  and  follies  are  suddenly  cut  short  by  the 
uivelooiDe  yet  inevitable  visitor.    Excepting  a  collection 
cf  lujTelleCtes  and  tales,  entitled '  Straussfedern,'  and  another 
W  tbe  Ode  of  children,  '  Freund  Hein '  was  his  last  work, 
^  hi  himself  had  his  summons  from  him  about  two  years 
>^  October  28,  1787. 

Is  1791  a  collection  of  his  posthumous  pieces,  to  which 
^^in&ied '  Some  Traits  of  the  Life  of  the  Good  Mussdus,' 
^'cpiUiibed  by  his  pupil  Augustus  von  Kotzebue.  To 
tlM  epithet  fto  markedly  bestowed  upon  him  few  have  had 
1  better  dtun  than  MussBUs :  a  mild  philosophy,  of  which 
kaovu  hk  famished  a  practical  example,  together  with 
ifarevd  good  sense  and  quiet  humour,  pervades  all  his  writ- 

HUSCA  (the  Fly).  »  constellation  so  called  by  Lacaille, 
*u^  the  Apis  of  Bayer.    It  is  situated  immediately  below 
^  and  between  ibe  latter  and  the  South  Pole. 
P.  a   No,  978. 
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MUSCAT,  or  MUSKAX    [Arabia.] 

MUSCHELKALK,  a  calcireous  rock  interposed  in  the 
midst  of  the  new  red-sandstom  system,  receives  this  name 
in  Germany,  and  though  it  is  lot  more  carboniferous  than 
some  other  limestones,  yet  it  is  much  richer  in  organic 
remains  than  the  avera!ge  of  tht  strata  with  which  it  is 
associated.  This  rock  occupies  a  c«nsideraUe  space  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Harz,  Schwarzwald,  ^nd  Vosge*  Mountains, 
but  is  unknown  in  the  British  Isles,  though  several  small 
bands  of  calcareous  rock  interlaminate  tbe  variegated  clavs 
of  the  red-sandstone  system.  Brown  (*  Litheea  Geogn^tica  *) 
presents  the  following  synopsis  of  the  strata  in  this  fMrma- 
tion,  as  it  appears  on  the  flanks  of  the  Black  Forest : — 

Keuper  formation. 


^Dolomite  . 

Dolomite  (Na-elfcls,  Malbstein). 

Pectinite  limestone. 

, 

Limestone 

Rogenstein  (oolitic). 

^ 

of 

[Encrinitic  limestone. 

1 

Friedrichshall. 

<  Palinurenkalk. 

I 

(Encrinitic  limestone. 

1 

Anhydrite 

Dark  clay  and  anhydrite,  with 

9 

dolomite,    swinestone,    and 

rock-salt.    • 

Wellenkalk        . 

Limestone  and  dolomitic  marlf* 

^ 

with  gypsum  and  rock-salt. 

Bitnier  Sandsiein, 

The  fossil  remains  of  the  muschelkalk  participate  in  the 
more  common  species  of  the  Bunter  sandstein  below,  and 
the  Keuper  above ;  but  among  the  peculiar  species  may  be 
reckoned  Encrinus  moniliformis  and  Ammonites  (ceratites) 
nodosus.     Saurian  reptiles  occur  in  this  rock. 

MUSCI,  or  MOSSES,  constitute  a  group  of  cryptogamio 
or  flowerless  plants,  of  considerable  extent  and  of  great  in- 
terest on  account  of  their  very  singular  structure.  They 
are  in  all  cases  of  small  size,  never  exceeding  a  few  inches 
in  height,  and  though  often  of  almost  microscopical  minute- 
ness, are  furnished  with  leaves  arranged  over  a  cfistinct 
axis  of  growth,  and  are  propagated  by  means  of  reproductive 
apparatus  of  a  peculiar  nature.  They  have  no  trace  of  spiral 
or  other  vessels  in  their  tissue,  but  are  formed  entirely  of 
cellular  tissue,  in  the  stem  lengthened  into  tubes.  For 
long  time  they  were  thought  to  be  destitute  of  a  breathing 
apparatus,  but  the  apertures  through  which  this  function  is 
performed  have  at  length  been  discovered  by  Treviranus 
and  XJnper,  and  especially  by  Mr.  Valentine.  ( Transartiona 
o/the  Ltnnean  Society,  vol.  xviii.,  p.  239.)  It  is  however 
remarkable  that  they  should  be  c6nfined  to  the  organs  of 
fructification,  and  not  found  on  those  of  vegetation. 

The  organs  of  fructification  are  of  two  Kinds ;  the  most 
universal  and  most  conspicuous  is  the  urn  (sporangium,  or 
theca)  in  which  the  spores,  or  seed-like  bodies,  are  generated. 
If  the  axils  of  the  leaves  of  a  moss  are  examined  at  the 
proper  season  of  the  year,  there  will  be  found  in  some  of 
them  clusters  of  articulated  filaments  swollen  at  tbe  base, 
from  among  which  some  one  will  be  larger  than  the  remain- 
der, and  go  on  growing  while  they  are  arrested  in  their  de- 
velopment. After  awhile  this  body  is  found  to  have  an 
exterior  membranous  coating,  which  separates  from  the 
base  by  a  circular  incision,  but  which  otherwise  adheres  to 
the  part  beneath  it.  The  latter,  which  is  the  young  urn, 
gradually  acquires  a  stalk,  called  the  seta,  upon  which  it  is 
elevated  above  the  leaves,  carrying  the  outer  membrane  up- 
wards on  its  point,  so  that  when  full  grown  it  is  covered  by 
it  as  with  a  cap ;  then  called  a  coUyptra.  The  urn  itself  is 
closed  by  a  lid,  or  operculum,  and  contains  the  spores 
arranged  in  a  cavity  surrounding  a  central  column,  or 
columella.  Its  rim  is  bordered  by  a  double  row  of  processes. 

Vol.  XVI.--C 
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often  resembling  jointed  teeth,  and  called  the  peristome ;  one 
set  of  which  appears  to  belong  to  the  otter  shell  of  the 
urn,  and  the  olher  to  the  inner.  Usually  the  urn  grows 
from  a  fleshy  tubercle  called  the  apophyns,  the  station  of 
which  is  in  most  oases  at  the  base  of  the  s^a,  but  in  Splanch* 
num  forms  a  curious  process  at  the  apey  of  the  seta,  imme- 
diately below  the  urn 


Fiuideut  AdUntoUlM. 

I,  an  entire  plant  much  rongnilled:  2.  %  cltwtrr  of  youtiv  nrnt;  3.  ao  urn, 
full  frown.  MiUi  lU  calvnua,  4.  lemoved;  5.  tiio  urn  with  the  opeiculum 
fkllau  ulTi  6,  a  portion  of'lne  perintome. 

In  some  mosses  there  occur  organs  of  a  second  kind,  by 
some  supposed  to  be  male,  but  whose  use  is  really  unknown, 
to  which  the  name  of  aniheridia  or  stammtdia  has  been 
applied.  These  are  also  found  clustered  in  the  axils  of 
leaves;  they  consist  of  membranous,  cylindrical,  jointed  or 
jointless  bodies,  irregularly  opening  at  the  point,  and  dis- 
charging a  mucous  turbid  tluid ;  they  are  surrounded  by 
paravhyses,  or  jointed  filaments,  like  the  urns  themselves. 

when  the  spores  of  mosses  germinate,  they  produce  a 
jointed  filament  from  any  part  of  their  surface,  of  which  one 
part  rises  upwards,  forming  the  beginning  of  a  stem,  while 
the  other  is  directed  downwards  as  a  root ;  finom  the  axils  of 
the  branches  of  the  stem-filament  the  leaves  are  eventually 
developed. 


Oynoostooittai  Oratttoi. 


1.  a  tela,  bearing  on  the  apex  an  am.  ftom  which  the  oprrenlum  U  rising, 
proeeedinf  ftua  an  apophytie  at  the  base,  wbrre  it  b  •UTrann<led  by  para- 
phyaee ;  %  a  group  of  yoniis  nraa.  amoog  which  a  few  paraphyvM  are  mued ; 
3.  a  dufler  of  •tamlaidia  and  paraphyar*.  •urTvunded  by  eoalr-lilM  leavre ;  4. 
three  ataniinirtia  •nrroonded  by  txir  pataphyvea ;  6w  a  spore ;  6,  the  same  in  Uie 
fifst  stage  of  fenainatifla  s  7f  ^^  laoM  in  a  more  adraneed  stale. 


The  genera  of  mosses  are  principally  characterised  by 
pectiliarities  in  the  peristome,  or  by  modifications  of  the 
cmlyptra,  and  of  the  position  of  the  urn.  Linunus  admitted 
very  few  genera,  but  modern  muscolo^ists  have  elevated 
tbe  number  to  more  than  120 ;  conoenung  the  goodness  of 


which  there  is  however  some  difference  of  opinion*  In  Cm 
most  recent  enumeration  of  the  genera  the  old  order  Musci 
is  broken  up  into  three :  of  which  Anvrmkcem  have  an  urn 
splitting  into  four  valves;  Sphaonackji,  a  valveless  urn,  a 
calyptra  separating  m  the  middle,  and  a  toothed  nng  sur- 
rounding the  peristome ;  Bryacb^k.  a  valveless  urn*  a  calyp- 
tra separating  at  the  base,  and  a  ringless  peristome. 

Mosses  are  among  the  first  plants  that  spring  up  on 
the  surface  of  inorganic  matter,  at  first  appearing  like  a 
green  stain,  when  they  merely  consist  of  germinating  spores, 
but  soon  clothing  themMlves  with  leaves  and  then  by  thetj 
decay  producing  the  earliest  portion  of  decomposed  regeu- 
ble  matter  with  which  the  soil  is  fertilised.  (Bridel,  BryrJo- 
gia  UnivertalU ;  Hedwig.  Theoria  GeneratioruM,  4tr.  Piam- 
tarwn  Crypiogamicarum ;  Endlicher,  Genera  Ptantarwm 
Hooker  and  Taylor,  Mutcologia  Brilanmca.) 

MUSClCATlDiE.  Flycatchen;  afamilyofinsecUTorous 
birds,  so  named  from  their  mode  of  taking  their  prvy. 
Thus,  M.  Temminck  states,  that  the  Flycatchers  (Go^ 
mouchet)  feed  entirely  on  fiies  and  other  winged  ins0eti» 
which  they  catch  as  they  fly  {Manuel  d'OrmtMot^ie) ;  and 
our  countryman  White  says,  '  There  is  one  circumsUnc« 
characteristic  of  this  bird  (the  Spotted  Flycatcher,  MuMci- 
capa  grisola)  which  seems  to  have  escaped  observation  ;  and 
that  iM,  it  ukes  its  stand  on  the  top  of  some  stake  or  post, 
from  whence  it  springs  forth  on  its  prey,  catching  a  f^n 
the  air,  and  hardly  ever  touching  the  ground,  but  returning 
still  to  the  same  stand  for  many  times  together.'  (AW. 
Htst.  qfSelbome) 

Linnaeus,  in  his  last  edition  of  the  Systema  Naturtt, 
places  the  {;enus  Musdcapa,  containing  the  true  flycatcbcn, 
the  Tyrants  {Muicicapa  Tyrannui),  and  several  other  spe- 
cies, to  the  amount  of  twenty-one,  between  the  genera 
Fnngtlla  and  Motadlla* 

Cuvier  places  the  Gobenumchei  {Muscicapa,  Linn.)  be- 
tween the  Pie9  Griechsi  (Butcher-birds,  Lmmue,  Linn.)  and 
the  Cotingas  (Ampeiis,  Linn.). 

He  describes  the  group  as  having  the  bill  depressed  hori- 
zontally, and  furnished  with  hairs  or  vibrisstB  at  iu  b^w, 
and  its  point  more  or  less  hooked  and  notched;  and  be 
makes  the  Flycatchers  consist  uf  the  lyranU  ( T)fnuinus, 
Linn.);  the  Moucheroies  {Mutdpeta,  Cuv.);  the  P!aiy^ 
rhynquei  or  Broad  (fill* ;  certain  species  high  on  the  le^^s 
and  with  a  short  ttiiliTurdus  auriiui*  Gm.— ConopopAaeo, 
Vieillot);  the  Tme  Ftycatcheri  (Muscicapa,  Cuv.);  mnd 
other  variations  of  form,  principally  in  the  bill,  which  be- 
comes more  slender  in  some,  thus  approximating  to  the 
Pigmertt  and,  in  others,  has  the  arete  a  little  more  elevated, 
whilst  it  is  curved  towards  the  point,  thus  leading  to  Saxi- 
cola,  Cuvier  finishes  by  obaervmg  that  there  are  vanoiis 
genera  or  subgenera  which  come  very  near  to  certain  links 
of  the  series  of  Flycatchers,  though  they  much  surpass  those 
birds  in  size,  such  as  the  Bald  Tyrants  {Gywrnocephalmt, 
Geoff.),  and  Cephalapterut  (Geoff.).  [CoaACiifA,  voLviii^ 
pp.  4,  6.) 

M.  Temminck  places  his  genua  Goh&momeheiMtucieapOt 
Linn.)  between  Lanius  (Linn.)  and  Tardus  (Linn.). 

M.  Vieillot  places  the  MyoMres  or  Flycatchers  between 
the  CMlidonM  (Swallows  and  Gootsueksrs)  and  the  CoUu- 
rions  (Butcher-birds). 

Mr.  Vigors,  at  the  commencement  of  the  teetion  treatinf^ 
of  the  order  Dentirostres,  observes  thai  the  depressed 
bill  and  insect-food  of  the  Todidee  introdues  us  at  once  to 
the  Mueciotwid^e,  with  which  they  are  immediately  con- 
nected by  the  genua  PkUyrkyneMus,  Desm.  The  spseice 
that  compose  the  Latter  group  were,  he  remarks,  orti^ins^y 
included  in  the  genus  Todus,  and  wers  seDsrated  from  it 
only  on  account  of  the  comparative  strengtn  of  their  leita. 
*The  whole  of  the  Museieapida,  indeed,*  continues  Mr.  Vi- 
gors, *  with  which  fkmily  Piatyrhynchus  is  now  united,  have 
a  decided  affinity  to  the  last  tribe,  or  the  birds  which  feed 
upon  the  wing,  in  their  broad-based  bills,  the  vibnssiB  that 
surround  them,  and  their  similar  habits  of  darting  upon 
their  prey  while  on  the  wing.  Separated  from  them  chiefly 
by  the  strength  and  more  perfect  structure  of  the  leg  and 
foot,  they  form  the  extreme  of  the  succeeding  tribe,  in  which 
they  are  niunbered  in  oonse(|uenoe  of  these  distinguishing 
characters.  The  line  of  affinity  between  the  two  tnbes  may 
thus  be  assumed  as  established.'  Mr.  Vigors  then  states 
that  the  families  composing  the  order  Dtntirostres  appear 
to  succeed  each  other  as  follows : — Mtacicapid^ ;  LantatUf ; 
Merulid(e ;  Sylviadn: ;  Pipridst.  Theee  fiuniUes  are  thus 
grouped  by  him  in  their  typical  disposition  ^e-LC 
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Normal  Group 
Rostris  fortioribus     •     . 

Aberrant  Group. 
Roitris  debilioribus  .     . 


r  LaniadiK. 
\  Merulida, 


apidce 


He  Airther  remarks  that  the  Mu9cicapid€e  contain  a  mul- 
titude of  fpeeies,  diffused  over  every  quarter  of  the  globe, 
and  differing  in  many  points  of  generic  distinction  ;  but 
hitberto  to  ilMefined,  and  so  unsatisfactorily  grouped,  that 
amy  attempt  to  trace  them  in  detail  through  their  affinities 
in  tbeir  present  confusion  would  be  hopeless.  They  are  all 
bow«ver,  be  adds,  well  united  together  by  the  essential  cha- 
racteis  which  distinguish  the  type  of  the  group-— the  notched, 
deptes0ed,and  angular  bill,  ana  the  strong  hairs  or  vibrisssD 
tbat  sonoimd  its  base.  In  these  characters,  as  well  as  in 
tbdr  maiixiers,  they  partially  correspond  with  the  Laniadee, 
itom  the  earlier  families  of  which  they  chiefly  differ  in  their 
iofenor  power  and  robustness.  Mr.  Vigors  then  enters 
among  the  Laniadie  by  the  genus  Tyranntu^  Cuv.,  which, 
in  his  opinion,  unites  them  with  the  Muscicapidep,  in  which 
Umilj  indeed  that  senus  has  generally  been  classed,  and 
fh>m  which  he  would  separate  it,  chiefly  on  account  of  the 
strength  of  the  bill,  wherein  the  character  of  a  Shrike  is 
more  eonspicuous  than  that  of  a  Flycatcher, 

M.  Lesson  makes  the  MuscicapidsD  consist  of  the  genera 
Tyrannua^  Monacha^  Eurylaimui,  Platyrhynchus,  Todus^ 
Mytaa^ra^  Musdcapa^Alectrurus,  Drymophila,  Formicivora, 
Bhipidura^  Seiiwra^  P$ophode9,  and  Enicums. 

Mr.  Swaimon  {Classt/eation  ofBirde)  is  of  opinion  that 
the  WBter-chtLts  (FluviooHrue)  seem  to  connect  the  Tyrant 
Shrikes  with  the  Flyeatching  family,  or  Mu8cicapid€B,  the 
Host  insectivorous  of  the  Dentiroetrei ;  a  group,  he  re- 
marks, hardly  less  numerous  than  that  of  the  Warblers, 
asd  composed,  like  them,  almost  entirely  of  small  birds. 
Both  ^milies,  he  continues,  are  insectivorous,  that  is, 
habitQal  devourers  of  insects ;  but  very  many  of  the  war- 
blers (even  in  the  more  typical  genera)  feed  also  upon  fruits, 
of  which  the  robin,  the  blackcap,  and  the  whitethroat  are 
nolable  examples.  'The  Flycatchers  however,'  adds  Mr. 
Swaioson,  'properly  so  called,  seem  to  be  strictly  and  ex- 
closively  insectivorous,  or,  at  least,  it  has  not  yet  been  as- 
emaioed  that  any  of  the  species  composing  the  typical 
group  MuMcieapuut  ever  partake  of  fruits.  This  peculiarity 
of  diet,  independent  of  many  others,  separates  them  from 
the  warblers  on  one  side,  and  from  the  Ampelidce,  or  Chat- 
terers, on  the  other ;  while  another  is  to  be  found  in  the 
node  or  nuDner  of  their  feeding.  The  warblers  fly  about, 
hunting  down  their  prey,  searching  among  trees,  and  roam- 
ins;  from  pUoe  to  place  after  their  favourite  food  ;  hence 
they  beeome  ambulating  flycatchers,  and  their  feet  are 
rotttequeutly  large  and  strong  in  comparison  to  the  size  of 
their  bodiea.  We  need  only  look  to  the  gold-crested  and 
vood  warbles  as  exemplifications  of  this  remark,  oven 
anoog  thoae  species  which  frequent  trees ;  but  in  such,  as 
in  the  Stoneeoats,  Saxicolince,  and  MotaciUirue,  as  ha- 
bitoally  walk,  the  feet  are  much  stronger  and  the  shanks 
t»«a  \cag^heiied.  Now,  the  venr  reverse  of  this  structure 
is  the  ty^eaX  dittinction  of  the  Flycatchers ;  their  legs  are 
leawriab/y  smaU  and  toeakt — more  so,  perhaps,  than  those 
i>f  may  dencirostral  birds, — showing  at  once  that  their  feet 
are  bat  little  used ;  and  such  we  find  to  be  the  case.  The 
Flatatchers  constitute  the  fissirostral  type  of  form  among 
the  leading  divisions  of  the  DerUirostres,  and  they  conse- 
quently exhibit  all  the  chief  indications  of  that  primary 
tjpe  of  nature,  as  it  is  exhibited  in  the  feathered  creation. 
These,  as  the  intelligent  ornithologist  already  knows,  are 
Dnifested  in  a  large  and  rather  wide  mouth  and  bill; 
«boft,  feeble,  and  often  imperfect  feet ;  great  powers  of 
t\j^  and  often  a  considerable  length  of  wing :  the  develop- 
ment of  this  latter  structure  is  not  always  apparent,  but  it 
a  tbe  psceliar  power  of  their  flight  upon  which  they  chiefly 
depend  for  procuring  subsistence.  They  are  mostly  seden* 
ttrft  and  only  dart  upon  such  insects  as  come  within  a  sud- 
"leQ  swoop,  without  attempting  to  pursue  their  game  further, 
if  wsnteemful  in  the  first  instance :  they  return,  in  fact, 
to  tbe  spot  they  left,  or  to  another  very  near,  and  there  await 
^•tMilly  nniil  another  insect  pastes  within  the  proper  dis- 
)ewe  fhia  habit  of  feeding  at  once  explains  the  reason 
o(  tbe  to  being  so  small  and  weak,  by  showing  that  they 


are  merely  used  to  support  the  body ;  or,  at  least,  that  they 
are  not  employed  in  constant  exercise  or  exertion,  as  in  the 
generality  of  other  birds.  Other  characters  accompany 
these,  no  less  indicative  of  birds  which  feed  exclusively  upon 
the  wing :  the  bill  is  always  considerably  depressed  or  flat- 
tened, particulariy  at  its  base ;  and  the  sides  of  the  mouth 
are  defended  with  stiff  bristles,  to  confine  the  struggles  of 
their  prey.* 

Mr.  Swainson  thinks  that  the  primary  divisions  appear  to 
be  represented  by  tie  genera  Burylaimui,  Muscicapa, 
Fluvicola,  PsartSt  and  ^uerula,  and  these,  according  to  his 
views,  constitute  the  typw  of  so  many  subfamilies,  very  un- 
equal indeed  in  their  ontents,  yet  blending  sufficiently 
into  each  other  to  point  oit  their  circular  succession.  He 
considers  the  first  two  of  ttese  to  be  the  typical  and  sub- 
typical  groups ;  and  the  three  next  to  be  aberrant. 

The  Prince  of  Musignano^Geo^ropAtca/  and  Compara- 
tive List)  places  the  Mumcapida  between  the  Turdidic  ana 
the  Laniadte;  and  he  makes  ibe  Muicicapid€B  consist  of 
the  following  subfamilies  and  getera. 


Muscicaptna, 

Grenera:— iSe/opAa^a,  Sw.  Ih/rannula^  Sw,  T^annus, 
Vieill.  Milvulus,  Sw.  Butalii,  Boie.  Muscicapa,  Linn. 
Erythrostema,  Bonap. 

b. 

Vireoninee, 

Grenera- — Icteria,  Vieill.  Vireo,  Vieill.  Vireosylva, 
Bonap. 

In  considering  this  arrangement,  the  student  should 
remember  that  it  only  applies  to  the  birds  of  Europe  and 
North  America. 

Mr.  Swainson  thus  defines  the  family: — 

Stature  small.  Bill  considerably  depressed  its  entire 
length,  broad :  the  edge  of  the  upper  mandible  folding  over 
that  of  the  lower ;  the  tip  abruptly  bent  and  notched.  Ric- 
tus wide,  defended  with  strong  rigid  bristles  pointing  for- 
wards Feet  almost  always  short  (except  in  the  rasorial 
types,  where  of  course  they  are  longer),  small,  and  weak. 
Feed  solely  upon  insects  captured  during  flight  Habits 
sedentary. 

Subfamily  Querulirue, 

Bill  strong,  broad,  much  depressed ;  gape  wide.  Rictus 
with  strong  bristles.  Feet  short,  resembling  those  of  the 
typical  Ampelirue,    Lateral  scales  minute.    (Sw.) 

Mr.  Swamson  is  of  opinion  that  the  genus  Quenda  is  the 
type  of  this  family,  and  he  observes  that  by  some  of  the  Lin- 
nean  writers  this  remarkable  bird  is  classed  as  a  Muscicapa  ; 
while  by  others,  even  among  the  modems,  it  is  considered 
an  Ampelis  ;  and  he  thinks  that  both  of  these  opinions  may 
be  reconciled,  by  viewing  it— as  it  stands  in  his  arrange- 
ment— as  the  connecting  link  between  these  families.  He 
remarks  that  all  the  other  Flycatchers,  according  to  his 
system,  so  far  as  we  yet  know,  feed  entirely  upon  insects ; 
but  there  is  unquestionable  testimony  that  this  species  lives 
also  upon  fruits,  thus  uniting  in  itself  the  characteristic  of 
the  two  families  which  it  connects.  In  the  bill,  he  adds, 
there  is  much  of  the  form  and  strength  of  that  of  Psaris, 
but  it  is  wide  and  more  depressed;  whilst  the  stiff  bristles 
at  the  rictus  betray  its  insectivorous  habit:  the  feet  are 
remarkably  short  for  the  size  of  the  bird,  and  are  calculated 
only,  like  those  of  the  AmpelidrB,  for  perching.  All  these 
characters,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Swainson,  not  only  point 
out  this  genus  as  the  fissirostral  type,  but  perfect  the  union 
of  the  families  oi  Muscicapidce  vmi  Ampeltd^e, 

Genera. 

Querma,  Vieill.  and  Lathria,  Sw.  Of  these  we  select  the 
former  as  an  example. 

Generic  Character. — ^Bill  large,  broad,  and  strong.  Gonys 
long  and  straight.  Nostrils  concealed  by  incumbent  re- 
flected feathers.  Wings  long  and  broad,  fourth  quill  longest. 
Toes  unequal ;  inner  toe  shortest,  of  equal  length  with  the 
hind  toe.    Tail  even. 

Example,  Querula  rubricoliis,  The  Common  Piahau. 

Description, — Black  with  a  purple  throat.  It  is  the 
Musdctwa  rubricoliis  of  Gmelin. 

Locality  and  //a^i/*.— America,  where  they  go  in  troops 
in  the  woods  in  pursuit  of  insects. 
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Qtienila  RubriMllU. 

Psariantt, 

Bill  large,  thick,  tubcylindrical.  Culmen  convex,  and 
ivithout  any  ridge;  the  tip  abruptly  bent  and  notched. 
Head  large,  depressed.  Mouth  very  wide.  Feet  weak: 
lateral  toes  unequal ;  interior  scales  of  the  tarsi  transverse ; 
lateral  scales  small,  numerous.    Wings  long. 


Mr.  Swainson  (who  gives  the  above  as  the  characters  of 
the  subfamily  to  which,  in  his  opinion,  Alectrura  imme- 
diately leads)  states  that  in  the  Piariana  there  are  but 
three  ascertained  genera.  •  These  birds,'  says  Mr.  Swain- 
son, •  like  their  representatives,  Monacha  and  Psarisoma, 
depart  considerably  from  the  types  of  this  family :  the  bill 
is  less  depressed  than  in  any  other  of  the  Hycatchers,  and 
its  structure  is  altogether  stronger  and  thicker ;  they  are  all 
natives  of  Tropical  America,  and  are  generally  found  only 
in  thick  forests.  Qubernetei  is  the  genus  by  which  they 
appear  to  be  connected  with  the  waturciiats,  through  the 
medium  of  Alectrura,  One  species  only  is  yet  known,  the 
Cubemetet  /orflcaius,  remarkable  for  its  long  forked  tail : 


to  this  succeeds  Psarh,  wliere  we  find  nearly  all  the  fpeci«a 
coloured  alike ;  that  is,  tbey  are  more  or  less  of  a  grey  or 
pearl  white,  with  black  hea^  wings,  and  tail :  they  remind 
us  immediately  of  the  gulls,  and  this  analos^^  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful,  when  worked  out,  in  the  whole  family.  The 
smaller  birds  of  the  genus  Pichyrynchus  immediately  fol- 
low. Two  or  three  already  prenare  us  for  the  next*  divi- 
sion {QueruliniP),  by  the  great  aepression  of  their  bills,  and 
the  singularly  formed  red  feathers  on  the  throat.*  iCta»»t- 
fleation  qf  Birdi,  part  iii.)  In  the  Synof'sis  (part  iv.)  only 
two  genera  are  given,  Aarf>,  Cuv.,  and  Pachifrynchu*, 
Spix.    Of  these  we  select  Ptarii  as  an  example. 

Generic  Character. — Bill  large.  The  rictus  smooth,  ofUfii 
naked  round  the  eve.    Wings  lengthened;   the  first  quill 
equal  to  or  longer  tnan  the  fourth.    Tail  short*  even.    Inner 
toe  shorter  than  the  outer.    (Sw.) 
Example,  Psaris  Cayanensii, 

Description.^  Ahh-co\o\ircd'  head,  wings,  and  tail  black. 
This  is  the  Lanitu  Cayanensis  cinereus  of  Bris^n  ;  Laniut 
Cayanva  of  Linnnus  and  Gmclin;  Piegricche  ^rie^  <»V 
Cayenne  of  BufTun ;  Cayenne  Shrike  of  Latham ;  and  is  tlu* 
type  of  Cuviei's  genus  Psaris. 

Locality  and  Habits. — South  America.  Cayenne  par- 
ticularly. Cuvier  says  that  its  manners  are  those  of  the 
Shrikes. 

Huvicolinee. 
Legs  formed  for  walking.   Tarsi  lengthened,  strong.   In- 
habit the  sides  of  marshes  and  rivers  in  Tropical  America. 
Seisura  alone  is  Australian.    (Sw.) 

Mr.  Swainson  states  that  the  Fltivicolin€tt  or  waterchat*. 
with  the  exception  of  one  genus,  whose  situation  U  siul 
somewhat  douotful,  are  entirely  restricted  to  the  warm  lati- 
tudes of  America,  where  they  seem  to  represent  the  stone- 
chats  and  the  wagtails  of  the  Old  World.  '  They  are,'  con- 
tinues this  author,  'strictly  ambulating  Flycatchers,  and  eon- 
stitute  the  rasorial  division  of  this  family.  The  legs  are  ron- 
sequently  very  long,  and  formed  especially  for  walking ;  the 
toes  are  also  lon^,  quite  divided  to  their  base,  and  furnished 
with  long  and  slightly  cur\-ed  claws.  This  structure  enables 
these  birds  to  run  with  great  celerity ;  and  they  are  gene- 
rally seen  on  the  sides  of  streams  and  rivers,  feeding  upon 
dying  insects  which  resort  to  such  situations ;  for  they  never 
hunt  among  trees,  and  rarely  perch;  such  at  least  are  tho 
manners  of  the  typical  species;  but  there  are  of  course 
various  modifications  of  habit,  corresponding  to  those,  which 
will  now  be  glanced  at,  in  their  structure.'  Mr.  Swainson 
exhibits  some  variation  in  his  views  as  to  this  group  in  the 
third  and  fourth  parts  of  the  Classification  (if  Birds.  In 
the  third  part  the  first  genus,  with  which  he  begins  the 
series,  is  that  of  Seisura,  diifering  onlv  from  Rhiyidura  hr 
its  more  lengthened  bill  and  feet :  indeed  he  by  no  means 
feels  satisfied  that  Seisura  is  naturally  separated  from  Bhi- 
pidura,  although,  for  the  present,  he  adopts  ihe  group  as 
proposed  by  Mr.  Vigors  and  Dr.  HorsHeld.  He  neverthe- 
less expresses  his  su>picion  that  all  the  genera  of  the  F7u- 
vicolinet  may  prove  to  be  natives  of  Tropical  America,  and 
that  Seisura  is  only  composc«l  of  aberrant  species  of  Bhipi^ 
dura  which  nass  into  the  Fluvicolinae.  Both  the^e  divisuwis 
(Seisura  ana  Bhifidura),  as  well  as  that  of  Seicircus.  ha\e 
broad  fan-shaped  tails,  which,  he  obser>'es,  plainly  indicate 
the  type  to  which  they  belong,  although  the  rank  ihoy 
respectively  hold  cannot*  in  our  present  state  of  knowledci*, 
be  clearly  ascertained.  'Leaving  this  group,'  says  Mr. 
Swainson  in  continuation,  '  we  reach  that  of  Fluvico/a,  bv 
means  of  certain  black  and  glossy  birds  of  Braxd,  some  nf 
which  have  distinct  crests:  these  latter  conduct  us  to  the 
typical  Fluvicolte,  having  the  legs  unusually  Ion?,  the  bill 
clepresscd,  the  tail  lengthened,  and  the  plumage  differenily 
varied  with  white  and  black.  One  of  the  most  charac- 
teristic of  the»c  singular  birds  is  the  hluvicola  cursoria,  uf 
the  size  of  a  lark ;  but  some  are  neorly  equal  to  a  small 
thrush.  Perspicilia^  so  called  from  tlie  naked  fleshy  lobe 
which  surrounds  the  eves  like  spectacles,  is  the  next  genus 
this  IS  succeeded  by  Alecirura,  one  of  the  most  distinct  and 
well  defined  groups  in  the  whole  circle  of  orniiholo(?y :  the 
remarkable  development  of  the  tail-feathers  in  this  group 
onlv  finds  a  parallel  in  the  genus  I'idua  among  the  finches 
and  that  of  Gallus  on  the  rasorial  circle.  Besides  these 
genera,  there  are  several  black  and  white  coloured  birds 

*  Tb  Uw  tiaidnitt  of  Mr.  Siralntoo't  *  ClaMirtcatKja  of  Rinb.'  lh«  ml,- 
lkniUi<-«  BUnd  In  the  roUowinx  oriimf^^Emrtflmmimtr.  iim$aeaiAfuf,  FlMr*cmUmm 


.  In  th«*  fourth  nui  (' SjriMifkds*)tH«)rar»  ihasanmaf«d.«« 
\  yUvicphm^,  Mmtcicnum,  BmnUummm. 
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bftTing  a  general  resemblance  to  the  foregoing,  which  would 
feem  to  enter  among  the  waterchats ;  yet,  as  we  have  not 
sufficiently  analyzed  the  group,  we  must  leave  this  point 
undetermined :  among  these  are  the  white-headed  tody  of 
the  old  writers,  which  is  either  a  Tyrannula  or  an  aberrant 
Flvvicola^  as  well  as  the  Muscicapa  leucocilla  of  Hahn, 
which,  in  outward  appearance,  so  much  resembles  a  mana- 
kin,  that  it  may  possibly  prove  a  representative  of  that 
ikmily  in  the  present  circle.*  In  the  fourth  part  the  sub- 
family is  made  to  consist  of  the  following  genera,  arranged 
in  the  order  here  given : — 

Gubemetes,  Vig.  Alectruf*us,  Vieill.  Fluvicola,  Sw.  (with 
its  subgenus  ^/A^ro;?ti#,  Sw.  P^ozo,  D'Azar.).  Seisura, 
Horsf.  and  Vig.  Perspicilla,  Sw.  Of  these  we  select 
OtJ>emetes, 

Generic  Character. — Bill  thick,  subdepressed,  raised  at 
the  base,  culmen  rounded ;  upper  mandible  slightly  notched 
MX  the  apex ;   nostrils  rounded ;  the  rictus  furnished  with 
dose-^el  rigid  vibrissa).    Wings  moderate ;  quills,  from  the 
\^  to  the  5(h  nearly  equal,  the  first  the  shortest,  the  second 
the  longest ;    the  external  beards  (pogoniis),  except  the 
beards  of  the  first  feather,  notched  in  the  middle;  internal 
beards  entire.    Feet  with  moderate  tarsi ;  the  acrotarsia  and 
paratarsia  scutellated;   soles  reticulated  with  oval  scales. 
Tail  \-er)'  lon^  and  forked.     (Vig.) 
Example,  Gubemetes  Cunninghami. 
Description, — Ash-coloured,  longitudinally  lineated  with 
brown,  throat  and  rump  white,  lunulated  pectoral  band  pur- 
plish-brown, wings  and  tail  brownish-black;  quills  longi- 
tudinally banded  with  ferruginous. 


OubtmielM  CoaoinKliamL    (Vig.,  ZooL  Jovr».) 

Mr.  Vigors,  whose  generic  and  specific  descriptions  we 
We  given  above,  says  that  this  bird,  which  he  named  after 
CQlooel  Cunningham  of  Rio  Janeiro,  appears  to  have  a 
<^0B»i^«ahle  affinity  to  the  genus  Psaris  of  Cuvier  in  the 
structure  of  its  bill  and  wings,  but  that  it  differs  from  it  by 
otiier  such  essential  characters,  as  to  have  induced  Mr. 
Vif^ors  to  place  it  in  a  separate  genus.  Besides  the  difier- 
sQce  in  the  structure  of  the  tail,  an  important  character,  he 
o'.aer\e<,  in  the  group  of  the  Laniadie,  whicli  still  retain 
»aie  of  the  powers  of  tlight  belonging  to  the  Fissiroslres, 
^  notes  ihe  following  differcncos  between  thu  two  forms. 
Tbe  ncial  bristles  of  his  bird  arc  strong  and  numerous 


while  in  Psaris  they  are  scarcely  perceptible.  The  tarsi, 
though  somewhat  wea'ker  than  those  of  Psarts,  are  in  a 
slight  degree  weaker,  while  the  toes  are  longer  and  stronger 
The  lateral  scales  of  the  tarsi  are  square  and  far  asunder, 
while  in  Psarii  they  are  rounded  and  numerous.  The 
hinder  scales  also  are  less  rounded,  less  close,  and  less  con- 
spicuous than  in  the  latter  genus.     {Zool.  Joum,,  vol.  ii.) 

Muscicapina. 

Feet  weak,  formtd  only  for  perching,  generally  short 
(excepting  in  Todtu),  but  always  very  slender,  and  often 
syndactyle.  Bill  mere  or  less  depressed.  Gape  with  stiflT 
bristles.  Claws  smaU  considerably  curved.  Lateral  toes 
unequal.  Inhabits  wmn  and  tropical  latitudes,  but  ex- 
cluded from  North  Amuica.     (Sw.) 

This  extensive  subfamily  contains  the  ordinary  Flycatchers, 
the  generality  of  which  to  not  exceed  the  dimensions  of 
Muscicapa  grisola.  Mr.  ftwainson  remarks  that  the  bill, 
although  it  is  rarelv  so  broid  as  in  the  Eurylaiminee,  is 
much  more  Hattcned,  and  the  bristles  at  the  gape  are  more 
developed.  *  Their  whole  stiucture  also,'  continues  Mr. 
Swainson, '  is  more  slight  and  delicate ;  but  their  colouring, 
although  sometimes  elegant,  is  almost  devoid  of  vivid  tints. 
The  dilferent  form  and  length  of  the  bill  and  feet  furnish 
the  characters  by  which  the  genera  and  subger^era  are  dis- 
tinguished; while  the  species,  which  are  exceedingly 
numerous,  with  the  exception  of  the  genus  7Wm«,  are  only 
found  in  the  Old  World.  The  typical  genera  are  Todus 
and  Muscicapa ;  the  aberrant  are  Megalophus,  Monecha, 
and  Rhipidura:  the  two  first  are  .so  numerous  in  species  as 
to  contain  subgenera.'  Mr.  Swainson  then  enters  into  ^ 
lengthened  notice  of  the  diiferent  eenera  and  subgenera; 
exhibits  the  circle  of  ToduSt  which  he  considers  to  be  com- 
plete with  that  of  Muscicapa ;  and  gives  the  following  as  a 
table,  showing  the  comparison  of  Todus  with  the  orders  ot 
birds,  and  the  tribes  of  the  Perchers, 


SubReuera  of 
Todus. 


Geuut  ToDVS. 
Analogies. 

{Bill    lengthened,    couic, I 
■lightly  notched.  ' 

fBill  short:    tip  abruptly  i 
PlatyrhynchuM.  {     hooked ;  notch  or  tuoUi  r 
^     very  distinct  ^ 

(  Feet    syndactyle ;    head  . 
I     large.  | 

Rill  slender. 
I  Foot   l.irsfe;    toes  clt'ft;1 
(     wings  short ;  tail  long.  ) 


Tribes  of 
Perchers. 


Order«  of 
Birds. 


ToduM, 


Comopophaga, 

PUUydera, 

Lejtbtriu, 


CoWtmOSTRKS.  IirSESSORBS. 


Dkktibostres.    Rai^ores. 


FiSSIDOSTRKS. 

Tkkttirostres. 

SCAWSOHES 


Natatorks. 
Gr.\llatores. 


Rasores. 


This  illustration  Mr.  Swainson  considers  to  be  perfect. 
{Classification  of  Birds,  Y^vi  \\\.) 

The  genera  and  subgenera  of  the  Muficicapince  are,  in 
the  fourth  part  of  the  work  last  quoted,  placed  in  the 
following  order : — 

Rhipidura,  Horsf  and  Vig. ;  Monacha,  Ilorsf.  and  Vig, ; 
Megalophus,  Sw. ;  Todus,  Auct.  (with  the  following  sub- 
freuersi :—Conopophaga,  Vieill.;  Plalyrhynchtis,  Desm.; 
Todus,  Linn. ;  Lepturus,  Sw. ;  Platystera,  Jard.  and  Selby ) ; 
Muscicapa,  Linn,  (with  the  following  subgenera: — Crr/pio- 
lopha,^  Sw. ;  Muscipeta,  Cuy. ;  Myiagra,  Horsf.  and  Vig. ; 
Muscicapa,  Linn. ;  and  Hyliota,  Sw.). 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  more  than  a  selection  of  some 
of  these  forms,  and  we  must  confine  ourselves  in  this  article 
to  an  attempt  to  illustrate  those  of  Rhipidura,  Todus,  and 
Muscicapa. 

Rhipidura. 

Generic  Character, — Bill  short,  depressed,  broad  at  the 
base,  compressed  at  the  apex,  the  culmen  arched ;  upper 
mandible  notched  at  the  apex ;  nostrils  basal,  oval,  nearly 
covered  with  bristles  and  plumules ;  rictus  furnished  with 
close-set  bristles,  generally  exceeding  the  mandibles  in 
length.  Wings  moderate,  subacuminate ;  the  first  quill 
shortest,  the  second  longer  by  twice,  the  third  and  fourth 
(which  last  is  the  longest)  gradually  longer.  Tail  elongate<l, 
patulous,  rounded  at  the  tip.  Feet  moderate,  slender ;  the 
acrotarsia  and  paratarsia  entire.     (Vig.  and  Horsf.) 

Example,  Rhipidura  ftabellif era. 

Description.— 'RTO\yxi'h\^Q,\i\  superciliary  and  postocular 
spot,  throat,  points  of  the  wing-coverts,  and  stems  and  tips 
of  the  tail-feathers  white;  abdomen  inclining  to  ferruginous. 
(V.  and  H.)  This  is  the  Muscicapa flabeUifera  of  Gmelin ; 
the  Fan-tailed  Flycatcher  of  Latham. 

Mr.  Vigors  and  Dr.  Horsfield  remark  that  the  figure  of 
this  species  given  by  Dr.  Latham  has  much  more  white  on 
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the  lateral  tail-feather*  than  the  bird  deicribed  by  them, 
but  they  add  that  the  Dr.  affirms  that  the  species  is  subject 
to  ranch  variation. 

//o^/*.— Mr.  Caley.  speaking  of  this  species  under  the 
name  of  Fan-tail,  says,  'There  is  something sinsrular  in  the 
habiU  of  this  bird.  It  frequenU  the  small  trees  and  bushes, 
from  whence  it  suddenly  darU  at  its  pr#y.  spreading  out 
its  tail  like  a  fan,  and,  to  appearance,  turning  over  like  a 
tumbler  Pigeon,  and  then  immediately  returning  to  the 
same  twig  or  bough  from  whence  it  sprUig.  These  actions 
it  continues  constantly  to  repeat.  The  skin  is  very  tender ; 
and  it  is  difficult,  after  having  takefl  it  oflf  the  body,  to 
re.^tore  it  again  to  its  proper  shape.' 

Loca/t7i>*.— Australia.  Mr.  Cale/  says  that  the  species 
is  very  common  about  Paramatta,  ond  he  does  not  recollect 
having  missed  it  at  any  period  of  the  year.  Gmelin, 
quoting  Forster,  gives  New  Zealsnd  at  the  habitat. 


Rhlpidan  llaMUfen. 

Todus. 

Generic  CAarac/^.— Bill  lengthened,  broad  throughout, 
contracting  suddenly  at  the  tip,  very  flat  Bristles  short, 
weak,  or  none.  Tail  short,  very  slender,  rounded.  Legs 
long,  weak.  Toes  short ;  the  outer  more  or  less  united  to 
the  middle  one.    Tropical  America  only.     (Sw.) 

Example,  Todus  viridis. 

Description,  —  Brigbl-green  above,  whitish  beneath ; 
throat  scarlet ;  sides  rosy ;  lower  tail-coverts  yellow.  This 
species  appears  to  be  the  Rubecula  viridis  elegantissimat 
Green  Sparrow,  or  Green  Humming-bird  of  Sloanc  (Jam,, 
vol.  2,  p.  306 ;  Ray,  Syn.  Append.,  p.  187);  Todus  viridis, 
pectore  rubro,  rostro  recto  ol  Brown  {Jam.,  p.  476) ;  Todier 
de  St,  Domingue  of  Buffon ;  the  Green  Tody  of  English 
authors. 

Habits,  Food,  <$t;. — Sloane  says  of  this  specimen  that  the 
belly  or  stomach  was  pretty  thick,  and  very  well  filled 
with  cimices  and  small  vermin  of  the  like  kind.  It  loves, 
he  adds,  melancholy  places,  and  scarce  will  stir  from  any 
one  till  they  take  it  *  It  is,*  says  Sloane  in  conclusion, 
'  one  of  the  roost  beautiful  small  birds  I  ever  saw.'  Browne 
states  that  it  is  a  very  familiar  and  beautiful  bird,  and  will 
often  let  a  man  come  within  a  few  feet,  and  look  for  minutes 
together  at  it,  before  it  moves.  *  It  keeps,*  he  adds,  *  much 
alMut  houses  in  the  country  parts,  flies  very  slow,  and  pro- 
bably may  be  easily  tamed.' 

M.  Lesson,  who  places  the  genus  with  doubt  between 
Platyrhynchus  and  Myiagra,  says  that  the  birds  composing 
the  genus  have  the  greatest  approximations  to  the  King- 
fishers, near  which,  and  in  the  syndactylous  tribe,  Cuvier 
has  arranged  them.  M.  Lesson  is  of  opinion  that  they  are 
united  to  the  Kingfishers  by  his  genus  Todiramphus, 
though  he  at  the  same  time  obser\'es  that  M.  Temminck 
ailmiU  only  one  Tody,  viz.  Todus  viridis,  placing  it  near 
Platyrkynchu*  and  before  the  Moucherolles,  an  opinion 
which  appears  to   M.  Lesson  to  be  well  founded.    The 


Todies,  he  adds,  are  very  small  birds  of  America,  liTing 
upon  insecU  which  they  catch  in  the  mud  or  in  the  water. 
•  They  are,'  says  he,  •  in  truth,  water  MoueherfUUs ;  their 
wide  and  flattened  bill,  furnished  with  asperities,  or  teeth« 
permits  them  to  sift  the  mud  and  retain  their  prey:  they 
also  seek  for  small  insecU  under  the  moss  and  on  titc 
banks  of  small  streams.* 

The  bird  is  placed  by  Mr.  Vigor*  among  the  Fissi- 
rostres, 

Localiiy.^The  Antilles. 


Todus  iriridiA.* 

Muscicapa.    (Butaiis,  Boie.) 

Generic  Character. — Bill  moderate,  triangular,  and  not 
much  dilated  at  the  base,  which  is  furnished  with  long  and 
stiff  hairs.  Nostrils  basal,  lateral,  ovoid,  partially  covered 
with  hairs  directed  forwards.  IVings  rather  pointed ;  first 
quill  small  and  spurious,  second  rather  shorter  than  tbo 
third  and  fourth,  which  are  the  longest.  Tail  rather  short 
or  moderate,  even  or  slightly  forked.  FePt  rather  stn>ng ; 
tarsus  and  middle  toe  lengthened ;  inner  toe  almost  as  loni^ 
as  the  outer  toe. 

Example,  Muscicapa  grtsola, 

Descrtption,'-K\\  the  upper  parts  ash-brown;  fonhead 
approaching  to  whitish ;  a  longitudinal  stripe  of  a  drep 
brown  on  the  head ;  throat  and  middle  of  the  belly  white » 
sides  of  the  neck,  breast  and  sides  sprinkled  with  longitu- 
dinal stains  of  ash-brown. 

This  is  the  Gobe-mouche  proprement  dit  of  Bufiun ; 
Gobe-mouche  gris  of  Temminck :  Fliegenfiinger  and  GV 
fleckter  Fliegef{fdnger  of  the  Germans ;  Stoparola  of  Aldro- 
vandus  and  Ray;  y  Gwybedog  of  the  antient  Bnti.*»h; 
Spotted  Flycatcher  and  (provincial)  Beam-bird,  Rafter, 
Fostbird,  &c.,  of  the  modern  British. 

Geographical  Distribution,  Fbod,  Habits,  Reproduction. 
— ^The  Spotted  Flycatcher,  one  of  the  latest  of  our  summer 
visitants,  rarely  arrives  in  lihese  islands  before  the  latter  part 
of  May,  when  its  insect  food,  which  consists  principally  of 
flies  and  other  dipterous  insects,  abounds.  Its  mode  of  cap- 
turing them  is  well  described  by  White  in  the  pass^ai^ 
quotMl  at  the  commencement  of  this  article.  Temminck 
says  that  it  rarely  eats  caterpillars  and  ants.  Pennant  states 
that  it  is  very  fond  of  cherries;  but  Mr.  Selby  says  that  he 
has  not  been  able  to  verify  this,  and  that  he  is  inclined  to 
believe  that  the  Greater  Pettychapa  (Syhia  Mortensis),  a 

*  The  attitddM  arc  Uken  from  Uie  fljrurm  In  Mr.  9«aiB»o't  M>cood  tetim  9f 
'  Zoulofiaa  lUiutntiooa,*  m  baing  Um  Boal  chatactoriabe  kmamm  lo  vs. 
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luen  devonrer  of  all  tho  smaller  fhiits,  has  in  most  in- 
itanees  been  mistakea  for  the  present  bird.  The  same 
author  tells  us  that  it  is  of  rare  occurrence  in  Scotland ;  Mr. 
Goold  says  that  it  is  found  throughout  England  and  a  por- 
tJoQ  of  Scotland,  wherever  there  exists  a  locality  suitable  to 
its  economy.  It  quits  us  in  September  and  October,  having 
bred  and  brought  up  its  young  here.  M.  Temminck  says 
thMt  it  is  spread  in  Europe  as  far  as  Sweden,  and  that  it  is 
ibund  in  the  temperate  provinces  of  Russia ;  but  that  it  is 
rue  in  Holland.  Mr.  Sielby  states  that  its  summer  or  polar 
migration  extends  as  Jar  as  Sweden  and  Norway.  The 
Prmce  of  Muaignano  {SpecMo  Convparativo)  notes  it  as 
nre  in  the  summer  near  Kome ;  and  as  found  in  Europe 
gMMrally.  {Geographical  and  Comparative  List)  Mr. 
Gould  says*  '  The  Spotted  Flycatcher  appears  to  enjoy  a 
wide  Tinge  over  the  continent  of  Europe,  being  generally 
disperted  from  the  border  of  the  Arctic  circle  to  its  most 
ioatbefa  boundary ;  and  we  have  also  frequently  observed 
it  VDong  collections  from  India.*    The  nest,  loosely  con- 

itroetedofmoss,  fibres,  catkins  of  the  hazel,  or  small  twigs 
lined  vith  straw  and  wool  or  hair  and  feathers,  is  often 
pticed  upon  the  jutting  ends  of  beams  and  rafters  in  tool* 
honaes,  or  other  garden  or  farm  buildings,  whence  its  name 
of  Beam-birdL  The  four  or  five  eggs  are  greyish-white, 
vith  pale  orange-browii  spots.  When  the  young  are  able 
to  leave  the  nest,  the  parents  lead  them  to  some  place  where 
intects  abound.  There  the  young  soon  learn  to  capture 
their  prey  after  the  manner  of  the  old  birds. 

The  lexes  are  ahke  in  plumage.  The  young,  for  a  short 
time  after  they  begin  to  fly,  have  the  feathers  tipped  with 
TellowisU-while,  which  gives  them  a  mottled  appearance, 
the  chirp  of  ihia  Flycatcher,  its  only  note,  is  weak. 


Mcmdcapa  Grisola  (male). 

Eurylaimina. 
Sije  In^  Structure  powerful.  Bill  short,  excessively 
l>ro«rf;  the  upper  mandible  convex  above,  dilated  at  its 
base,  and  the  margins  folding  over  those  of  the  upper  man- 
dible; the  tip  sbraptly  hooked.  Wings  rather  short.  Feet 
rtnmg,  moderate.  The  outer  toe  connected  for  half  its 
fcofth  Co  the  middle  tee;  hinder  toe  long;  inner  toe 
ibortest 

Mr.  Svainson,  who  gives  this  as  the  character  of  the  sub- 
™3y.  observes  that  the  Eurylahninee  are  the  most  re- 
^J«table  birds  of  the  whole  family ;  the  species  are  very 
fc^.  tad  their  geographical  limits  seem  to  be  restricted  to 
J«  hottest  parU  of  India,  where  they  inhabit  the  forests. 

"  «ae,'  eontinaes  Mr.  Swainson,  •  they  exceed  all  others, 
tt^thegeoos  QuerMa,  in  this  family,  being  about  the  size 
0.  slartii,gs,  while  the  enormous  breadth  of  their  bills  and 
the  pecnlitr  brightness  of  their  colouring  render  it  impos- 
«We  ibr  the  student  to  mistake  them  for  any  other  genus. 
The  bill  is  not  only  excessively  broad,  but  the  margins  of 
«e  bsie  are  so  dilated  that  they  often  project  over  those  of 
tht  bver  mandible,  while  its  substance  seems  much  more 
•MthsB  in  the  ordinary  Flycatchers.  Although  very  few 
•!*«  hare  hitherto  been  discovered,  it  is  quite  clear  that 


the  five  leading  types  have  come  to  light,  although  only 
one  example  of  the  genera  Serihphiu,  I^arisoma,  and 
Platystoma,  are  yet  known.  It  may  here  be  observed  that 
notwithstanding  tho  great  width  of  the  bill  in  all  these 
birds,  it  is  neveitheless  much  more  oonvex  above,  and  in 
some  instances  is  even  more  raised  on  the  culmen  than  any 
of  the  others ;  tht  feet  also  and  the  whole  structure  of  the 
body  are  more  robust  Hence,  although  the  width  of  the 
mouth  and  the  great  size  of  the  head  would  indicate  this  to 
be  the  pre-eminent  typical  group,  yet  all  the  other  charac- 
ters would  place  it  as  the  typical.  Serilophus  is  evidently 
tho  rasorial  or  crestei  type;  and  it  departs  considerably 
from  the  others  by  the  only  species  yet  known  being  very 
fond  of  fruits;  this  is  ki  conformity  with  the  strong  and 
remarkable  analogy  it  slows,  even  in  its  outward  appear- 
ance, to  the  wax-winged  chatterers  {Bombycilla).^ 

The  genera  given  by  Mr.  iSwainson  in  the  •  Synopsis  *  are 
—EurylaimusTlloTst ;  CymUrhynchus,  Vig. ;  Platysiomw, 
Sw.  (both  of  which  are  placei  by  M.  Lesson  in  his  genus 
Erolla);  Psarisomus,  Sw.;  tnd  Serilophus,  Sw.  Mr. 
Swainson  considers  Euryiatmns  to  be  the  pre-eminent 
type;  CymWrAywcAi^ the  subtypical  type ;  Platystomus  the 
fissirostral  type ;  and  Serilophus  th«  rasorial  type ;  by  wliich 
last  and  Megalophus  regius  he  considers  that  tVe  Eurylai- 
minee  and  Muscicapinte  are  united.  Of  these  genera  we 
select 

Eurylaimus* 

Generic  Character. —BiW  broader  than  the  head;  un^er 
mandible  very  thin,  particularly  at  the  base.  Nostrils  basaV 
transverse,  oval;  the  aperture  naked.  First  quill  slightly, 
second  almost  imperceptibly  graduated.  Tail  short,  rounded. 


nr 


\ 


a,  biU  of  Ei 
anterior  toes 


Eunrlaimos  JaTanieus  seea  in  profile;  h,  seen  frou  aboTe; 
of  the  same,  to  show  their  relative  connexion.    (Uorsfiekl.) 


Example,   Eurylaimus  Javanicus    (Eurylaimue  Hon- 
Jleldii,  Temm.). 

Description,^EniiTe  length  eight  inches.  Head,  sides 
of  the  neck,  and  the  whole  of  the  neck  and  body  underneath 
violet,  or  rather  vinous,  varying  in  intensity.  The  part  of 
the  forehead  around  the  bill  nearly  black.  Upper  part  of 
the  neck  brown,  darker  towards  the  back,  where  the  tint  is 
sooty.  Wings  very  deep  blackish-brown  above,  more  in- 
tense near  the  shoulder,  and  lighter  towards  the  extremity. 
A  yellow  streak  between  the  coverts  and  secondary  quills. 
Wings  beneath  Arom  the  axillae  to  the  shoulder  yellow, 
which  borders  the  wing  externally.  Tail- coverts  black  at 
the  base  and  yellow  at  the  tips,  so  that  the  rump  appears 
yellow,  which  is  the  colour  at  the  vent.  Two  intermediate 
tail-feathers  black,  four  next  on  each  side  black,  with  a 
white  transverse  band  near  the  extremity.  On  the  two 
external  feathers  the  band  is  near  the  middle,  and  rather 
broader.  Bill  reddish-brown  at  the  base,  with  both  man 
dibles  irregularly  variegated,  and  striped  towards  the  ex- 
tremity; culmen  yellowish;  cutting-edges  intensely  black 
and  shining.  Tarsi  and  toes  dusky  yellowish ;  claws  brown, 
inclining  to  black. 

Geographical  Distribution  and  Habits, — Dr.  Horsfield 
is  of  opinion  that  from  the  observations  of  Sir  Starofora 
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Raffles  in  the  catalogue  of  a  looloeical  colleclion  made  in 
the  island  of  Sumatra  under  his  direction,  and  communi- 
cated to  the  Linnean  Society,  we  can  also  in  some  measure 
determine  the  range  of  this  genus:  *  It  extends,*  continues 
the  Doctor,  *  from  Sumatra  eastward  to  Singapura,  and 
thence  south  to  the  eastern  extremity  o^  Java  near  the 
Straits  of  Baly,  where  I  discovered  it  *i  the  vear  1806; 
since  that  period  I  have  not  met  with  itiigain.  We  are  in- 
dehted  to  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  for  th^  following  remarks 
on  the  first  species :— *  It  frequenU  the  hanks  of  rivers  and 
lakes,  feeding  on  insects  and  worms.  It  builds  its  nesl  pen- 
dent from  the  branch  of  a  tree  or  busn  which  overhangs  the 
walor.'  I  found  it  in  Java,  in  #ne  of  the  most  distant 
and  inaccessible  ports  covered  vfhh  extensive  forests  and 
abounding  with  rivers  and  marslifs.' 


Eurylaimut  J&Tonicut. 

Dr.  Horsfield  placed  the  genus  among  the  Meropidw  or 
SyndactyUe. 

MU'SCIDiE,  a  family  of  Dipterous  insects  of  the  subsec- 
tion Atbericera.  The  msects  of  this  family  were  for  the 
most  part  included  in  the  genus  Muacahy  the  older  authors, 
and  MuMcifUt  may  be  regarded  as  the  typical  ffroup  of  the 
second  sreat  division  of  two-winged  flies  (the  Brachocera\ 
in  which  the  antennae  are  short  and  composed  of  only  three 
joints,  and  the  joints  of  the  palpi  are  reduced  to  one  or 
two. 

In  the  most  recent  work  on  Dipterous  insects^  the  sec- 
tion Brachocora  is  divided  into  tnree  groups: — first,  the 
Ilexachaeiest  in  which  the  proboscis  is  composed  of  six  setae 
in  the  females ;  the  palpi  are  ovate  and  elevated  in  the 
males,  conical  and  decumbent  in  the  females,  and  adhering 
to  the  base  of  the  setae ;  the  third  joint  of  the  antennio 
curved. 

The  second  subdivision,  Tetrachmtes,  is  thus  charac- 
terised : — proboscis  composed  of  four  setae ;  palpi  generally 
adhering  to  the  base  of  the  setae ;  third  joint  of  the  antennn 
either  curved  or  simple,  with  the  stylet  usually  terminal ; 
wings  generally  with  four  or  five  posterior  cells. 

In  the  third  subdivision,  Dichcetett  the  proboscis  has  only 
two  setae,  the  palpi  are  generally  placed  on  the  base  of  the 
proboscis,  and  the  stylet  is  situated  on  the  upper  surface  of 
the  third  joint  of  the  antennn :  the  wings  have  usually  but 
one  submarginal  cell ;  three  posterior  cells ;  the  anal  cell  is 
usually  short,  and  there  are  sometimes  no  transverse  cells. 

The  subsection  Aihericera,  which  forms  one  of  the  sub- 
divisions of  the  great  group  Dichoetei,  is  distinguished  by 
the  sucker  being  enclosed  in  the  proboscis ;  the  antennae 
having  the  last  joint  usually  patelliform.  In  the  Muscidte 
the  proboscis  is  always  very  distinct  and  susceptible  of  being 
entirely  retracted  within  the  oral  cavity;  the  sucker  is  com- 
pose<l  of  two  pieces;  the  stylet  of  the  antennae  is  usually 
plumose  to  the  apex;  the  body  is  short  and  tolerably  broad; 
the  eyes,  in  the  male  sex,  are  usually  contiguous. 

The  genus  Mtuca^  as  now  restricted,  contains  such  spe- 
cies as  have  the  third  joint  of  the  antennae  twice  or  three 
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times  as  large  as  the  lecond ;  the  first  posterior  cellalo  of 
the  wings  extends  to  the  margin. 

The  common  house-flv  {Mtuca  dometiiea  of  authors)  af- 
fords a  familiar  example  of  this  genus,  and  is  too  well 
known  to  require  description.  The  larvae,  called  maggots, 
live  in  putrid  substances. 

MUSCLE  is  an  animal  tissue  composed  of  bundlea  ol 
soft  and  usually  reddish  fibres,  endowed  with  a  i^eculiar 
power  of  contracting. 

The  muscles  sre  divided  into  two  classes ;  the  voluntarr 
and  the  involuntary.  The  former  class,  those  over  which 
the  will  exercises  a  direct  control,  are  subserxient  to  all  iba 
actions  by  which  the  animal  is  placed  in  active  relation  with 
the  external  world,  as  in  all  the  motions  of  the  limbs,  of 
speech,  of  the  eyes,  ears,  &c.,  and  they  are  therefore  oA«ti 
called  the  muscles  of  animal  life ;  the  latter  class,  cooipr*- 
hending  those  whose  actions  are  connected  with  the  ioter- 
nal  and  nutritive  functions  of  the  bodv,  over  which  the  will 
has  no  immediate  or  constant  control,  form  the  muscular 
system  of  organic  life,  as  the  heart,  the  muscular  coat  of  Um 
stomach,  &c. 

Each  voluntary  muscle  is  composed  of  a  number  of  parallel 
or  nearly  parallel  floshy  bundles,  enclosed  in  coverings  of 
cellular  tissue,  by  which  each  is  connected  with  and  at  the 
same  time  isolated  from  those  adjacent  to  it  Each  bundle 
is  again  divided  into  smaller  fasciculi  similarly  cnshcathed, 
and  so  on  through  an  uncertain  number  of  gradations  uU 
one  arrives  at  the  muscular  fibre,  the  only  definite  and  fixed 
form  in  the  system,  and  the  only  part  which  possesses  cha- 
racters common  to  the  muscles  of  all  classes  of  animals  The 
muscles  being  thus  divided,  each  fibre  or  each  fasciculus  mutr 
be  regarded  as  a  separate  contractile  organ,  which  though 
usually  acting  in  concert  with  those  adjacent  to  it«  is  capor 
ble  of  independent  contraction  ;  and  the  power  of  a  whole 
muscle  will  thus  be  ecjual  to  the  sum  of  the  powers  of  iu 
separate  fibres,  and  will  bear  a  direct  proportion  to  their 
number. 

The  voluntary  muscular  fibre  is  of  a  cylindrical  or  prisma- 
tic form;  its  diameter  (taking  the  average  of  the  results  of 
several  observations)  is  Jg  of  an  inch,  and  it  varies  in  length 
in  diflerent  muscles.  Each  fibre  is  enclosed  in  a  sheath  of 
extremely  delicate  cellular  tissue,  and  is  marked  externally 
by  transverse  striae,  by  which  it  is  at  once  distinguished 
f^om  the  fibre  peculiar  to  any  other  tissue. 

The  muscular  fibre  is  hollow,  and  contains  a  small  quan- 
tity of  elutinous  fluid  and  numerous  very  minute  filameDta. 
These  filaments  are  delicate  cylindrical  threads,  about  ^i^ 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  about  100  of  them  are  arran;;eU 
parallel  to  each  other  within  the  fibre. 

In  the  involuntary  muscles  the  fibres  and  fssciculi  are  not 
arranged  in  parallel  lines,  but  form  varied  interlacementA. 
crossing  and  appearing  to  anastomose  with  each  other,  so  as 
to  present  only  a  trace  of  the  general  direction  in  which  they 
act.  The  fasciculi  are  connected  by  less  cellular  tL^»ue  than 
those  of  the  voluntary  muscles.  They  are  generally  of  a 
paler  colour,  and  the  fibres  are  not  marked  by  transverse 
stris,  except  those  of  the  heart,  on  which  they  are  faintly 
visible. 

All  the  muscles  receive  large  arteries  and  veins  from  the 
trunks  passing  near  to  them,  whose  branches  run  in  the 
cellular  interspaces  between  the  fasciculi,  and  form  at  la»t 
an  irregular  network  among  the  fibres.  They  recei\  e  alM> 
a  large  supply  of  nen'cs,  probably  more  than  any  other  or- 
gans in  the  body.  Nearly  one-half  of  the  brain  and  spinal 
chord  is  for  the  supply  of  nerves  through  which  the  wiU 
may  act  upon  the  voluntary  muscles,  or  through  which  their 
motions  may  be  excited  by  other  stimuli.  The  involuntary 
muscles  are  chiefly  supplied  from  the  ganglionic  or  s)m|  «- 
thetic  system  of  nerves.    [Nbevb.] 

Chemically,  the  muscles  are  composed  chiefly  of  fibhuc:. 
Those  of  animals,  which  form  a  large  portion  of  our  food» 
have  been  carefully  analyzed  by  Berzclius  and  many  others, 
who  have  found  that  the  muscular  tissue  generally  containa 
about  77  percent  of  water,  the  rest  being  composed  of  fleshy 
fibre  or  fibrine,  a  small  quantity  of  |»t  and  gelatine,  albu- 
men, and  colouring  matter,  and  a  number  of  peculiar  extracu^ 
of  which  the  chief  are  osmazome,  on  which  the  odour  of 
meats  depends,  and  zomidine,  from  which  they  acquire  their 
peculiar  flavour.  The  nutritive  qualities  of  meat  are,  ceeterig 
paribus,  in  direct  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  fibrine  which 
it  contains;  and  this  may  generally  be  judged  of  by  the 
strength  and  ruddiness  of  the  fibres :  hence  the  more  nutrituMia 
quality  of  the  muscles  of  adult  than  of  young  animals,  and 
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of  those  parts  of  animals  vhicli  are  most  exercised ;  though 
§at  cooking  it  is  necessary  to  aToid  the  toughness  of  fibre 
which  usually  coincides  with  great  strength  and  a  large 
quantity  of  fibrin e. 

The  colour  of  the  muscles  is  dependent  partly  on  the 
blood  which  they  contain,  hut  chiefly  on  a  peculiar  colouring 
matter*  rery  similar  to  that  of  the  blood,  which  is  fixed  in 
their  tissue.  Their  colour  is  distinctly  though  remotely 
connected  with  the  quantity  and  condition  of  red  blood  in 
the  system,  and  its  depth  is  one  of  the  best  signs  of  robustness 
tod  full  health.  Thus  in  all  quadrupeds  and  birds  the  mus- 
cles are  more  or  less  red,  and  the  colour  is  deepest  in  the 
parts  which  are  most  actively  employed,  but  pale  and  scarcely 
perceptible  in  those  which  have  not  been  frequently  exerted, 
snd  also  in  those  animals  which,  by  being  closely  stalled  and 
ftabled^  are  killed  in  a  condition  of  great  debility ;  hence 
the  difference  between  red  and  white  meats.  In  amphibia, 
whieh  have  less  red  blood  than  mammalia  and  birds,  thd 
viiMcks  are  usually  pale :  in  fish,  which  have  still  less,  they 
lie.  with  the  exception  of  the  heart,  and  those  which  move 
the  ins  and  are  particularly  exerted,  quite  white.  There 
Mn  however  some  exceptions,  as  the  salmon  and  tunny. 
In  aoimala  of  a  still  lower  order,  the  muscles,  though  still 
preserving  the  same  structure,  are  all  quite  white. 

The  peculiar  vital  power  of  the  muscular  tissue  is  its  con- 
tnrtiiity ;  that  is,  the  power  which  its  fibres  possess,  when 
stimulated  by  the  will  or  other  means,  of  shortening  them- 
selves, and  thus  approximating  the  points  to  which  their  ex- 
tremities are  attached.  W hen  muscles  contract,  they  become 
shorter,  harder,  and  thicker,  but  their  actual  size  remains 
the  same,  for  what  they  lose  in  length  they  exactly  gain  in 
breadth  and  thickness.  The  fasciculi  are  al^o  wrinkled 
or  thrown  into  undulated  lines,  which  are  most  visible  when 
the  contraction  is  least  powerful  and  rather  trembling,  and 
the  Abres  vibrate  so  os  to  produce  a  distinct  sound.  The 
more  powerful  the  contraction,  the  more  rapid  are  the  vibra- 
tions of  the  muscular  fibres,  the  higher  the  note  which  they 
produce,  and  the  greater  the  difficulty  of  perceiving  them 
with  the  eye.  The  simplest  method  of  observing  the  sound 
of  muscular  contraction  is  that  which  Dr.  WoUaston  pointed 
out  <*Croonian  Lecture,*  1809) ;  when  the  tip  of  the  thumb 
or  of  one  of  the  fingers  is  put  into  the  external  ear,  while 
some  oi  the  musdes  of  the  former  are  in  a  state  of  contraction, 
a  sound  is  heard  like  that  of  carriages  running  rapidly  over 
a  distant  stone  pavement.  This  sound  is  not  heard  when  the 
lame  degree  of  pressure  is  applied  to  the  same  part  by  any 
other  means  than  those  in  which  muscular  contraction  is  con- 
cerned. By  rubbing  a  piece  of  stick  over  the  notched  edge 
of  a  board  so  as  to  produce  a  similar  sound,  and  counting 
the  number  of  notches  whose  edges  were  struck  in  a  given 
time.  Dr.  WolU^ton  concluded  that  the  number  of  vibra- 
tions of  a  contracted  muscle  is  between  twenty  and  thirty 
in  a  second.  The  sound  thus  produced  has  acquired  great 
iaportaaee  from  its  application  in  auscultation.  It  is  the 
cause  of  the  first  sound  of  the  heart  [Heart],  and  as  some 
modification  in  its  tone  and  intensity  must  be  produced  by 
the  morbid  changes  to  which  that  organ  is  subject,  it  affords 
oae  of  the  indications  for  the  diagnosis  of  its  diseases. 

The  relazalion  of  a  muscle  presents  phenomena  exactly 
^  converse  of  those  of  its  contraction.  The  power  by  which 
the  voluntary  musdes  are  lengthened  after  having  contracted 
is  f^nerally  the  extension  to  which,  when  they  cease  to  act, 
tb^  are  sa\^ected  by  some  other  muscles  (their  antagonists), 
whose  actioQ  is  the  opposite  of  their  own.  The  hollow  in- 
vohimary  muscles  are  usually  extended  after  contraction  by 
Uw  aeeumulation  of  fluids  or  other  substances  forced  into 
their  cavities  hy  some  external  power.  It  maybe  yet  a 
^Qcition  whether  muscles  have  a  vital  and  independent 
power  of  dilatation  as  well  as  of  contraction,  but  on  the 
whole  the  evidence  is  in  favour  of  their  possessing  such  a 
power,  fbr  the  heart  will  contract  and  dilate  when  empty,  if 
estemal  stimuli  arc  applied,  and  the  hearts  of  reptiles  when 
bsBg  in  the  air  will  sometimes  go  on  contracting  and  dilat- 
ion till  they  are  nearly  dry  and  stiff.  Were  there  no  vital 
power  of  dilatation,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  heart 
or  any  other  muscle  when  separated  from  the  body  should, 
after  hamg  once  contracted,  be  dilated  so  as  to  be  able  to 
eootract  a^in. 

When  muscles  shorten  however  it  is  not  always  by  an 
enereise  of  their  peculiar  vital  contractility,  but  often  by 
tbeir  elasticity,  by  which,  like  all  the  other  tissues,  they  are 
ihiays  maintained  in  a  certain  degree  of  tension.  Thus 
a  maade  is  divided,  its  en&  retract  as  well  after 
P.  C,  No.  979. 


death,  or  when  its  nerves  are  cut,  as  during  life  and  health. 
It  is  by  this  power  that  muscles,  after  having  been  much 
extended,  generally  return  to  their  natural  size ;  thus  when 
a  muscle  on  one  side  of  the  joint  of  any  limb  shortens,  it  is 
evident  that  its  antagonist  on  the  opposite  side  must  be 
lengthened  in  the  same  proportion,  and  when  the  contract- 
ing muscle  cea%s  to  act,  the  elasticity  of  the  extended  one 
(increased  by  the  tension  to  which  it  has  been  subjected) 
will  be  alone  suffcient  in  most  cases  to  restore  the  limb  to 
its  position  of  rest 

The  actual  powtr  with  which  a  muscle  contracts  is  in 
direct  proportion  to  ♦he  number  of  its  fibres  and  inversely  as 
their  length.  Heno?  in  all  the  muscles  in  which  great 
strength  is  required,  bs  in  the  chief  muscles  of  the  shoulder 
and  hip,  the  fibres  do  net  run  straight  from  the  general  point 
of  origin  to  that  of  inserfon,  but  the  whole  mass  of  the  muscle 
is  divided  into  a  number  ;)f  small  portions,  in  which  a  multi- 
tude of  short  fibres  are  attached  to  separate  points  within 
the  muscle,  so  that  they  miy  act  separately,  or,  when  great 
exertion  is  necessary,  altogether,  and  with  far  greater  power 
than  a  smaller  number  of  lo^ig  straight  fibres  could.  The 
strength  of  a  muscle  is  very  commonly  increased  by  its 
fibres  not  running  parallel  to  tba  line  in  which  the  muscle 
has  to  draw  the  part  to  which  it  is  attached,  but  with  vari- 
ous degrees  of  obliquity  to  that  line.  Thus  in  raany  muscles 
the  fibres  and  fasciculi  are  attached  obliquely  to  one  or 
both  sides  of  a  tendon,  as  the  fibres  of  a  feather  are  attached 
to  its  shaft ;  by  which  arrangement,  though  each  msscular 
fibre  contracts  in  its  own  direction,  the  general  result  of 
their  contraction  and  the  direction  in  which  the  resistance 
will  act  upon  them  forms  an  oblique  angle  with  their  direc- 
tion and  much  of  the  danger  of  their  being  ruptured  is 
removed.  There  are  indeed  but  few  instances  of  rectilineal 
muscles  in  the  body ;  in  nearly  all,  the  fibres  are  placed 
more  or  less  obliquely  to  the  hne  in  which  they  have  to 
draw  the  part  to  which  they  are  attached ;  a  plan  by  which, 
though  individually  thev  lose  in  active  power,  they  gain  in 
resistance,  and  by  which  a  far  greater  number  may  in  the 
the  same  space  be  brought  to  bear  upon  a  given  point 

An  almost  infinite  variety  of  arrangement  is  found  in 
the  muscular  fibres  adapted  to  the  especial  purpose  which 
each  muscle  has  to  fulfil,  whether  it  be  chiefly  strength  of 
action,  or  rapidity  or  extent  of  motion ;  and  all  are  guided 
by  the  nicest  mechanical  rules.  Wherever  strength  is  more 
necessary  than  a  wide  extent  of  motion,  the  fibres  are  in- 
creased in  number  and  placed  obliquely  to  the  direction  of 
the  resistance ;  wherever  extent  of  motion  is  more  needed 
than  strength,  the  fibres  are  long  and  run  almost  straight 
from  one  point  to  the  other,  so  as  to  give  the  full  benefit  of 
their  contraction ;  where  velocity  is  requu*ed,  they  are  placed 
at  a  part  of  a  lever  close  by  the  centre  of  motion,  the  resist- 
ance being  placed  on  a  part  more  distant  from  the  centre. 
In  general  the  absolute  power  exerted  by  a  muscle  in  con- 
tracting is  much  less  than  its  efficient  power,  a  great  part  of 
its  force  being  lost  in  its  being  inserted  obliquely  on  the 
lever  which  it  has  to  move,  or  in  the  distance  of  the  resistance 
from  the  centre  of  motion,  or  in  the  resistance  which  other 
muscles  and  the  adjacent  tissues,  which  have  to  be  extended, 
present,  &c.  But  it  is  constantly  found  that  where  power 
18  lost,  a  corresponding  gain  of  velocity  or  extent  of  motion, 
or  of  convenience  and  compactness  of  form,  and  readiness  of 
action,  is  obtained. 

MUSCLE,  or  MUSSEL.    [Mytilidjr.] 

MUSES  {MuscB,  in  Latin ;  Mov^m,  in  Greek),  the  name  of 
certain  sister  goddesses  in  the  Greek  mythology,  who  were 
supposed  to  preside  over  the  arts  of  poetry  and  music,  and 
the  sciences  of  history  and  astronomy.  The  original  concep- 
tion of  the  Muses  must  be  sought  for  in  that  disposition  of 
the  human  mind  which  prompts  us  to  embody  abstract  ideas 
in  a  sensuous  form.  Such  seems  likewise  to  have  been  the 
origin  of  the  Graces,  Fates,  Furies,  and  other  mythological  . 
personages  of  that  class.  [Graces.]  In  the  instance  of  the 
Muses,  the  powers  of  memory,  music,  and  song  were  pei^ 
sonified  into  individual  goddesses,  who  were  supposed  to 
inspire  men  with  these  gifts.  At  flrs<t  the  Muses  were  said 
to  be  only  three :  Mneme,  that  is,  *  memory ;'  Melete,  or  *  me- 
ditation ;*  and  Aoide,  or  *  song  ;*  and  they  resided  of  old  on 
Mount  Helicon  in  Boeotia.  (Pausanias,  ix.  29.)  Accord- 
ing to  the  poet  Alcman,  they  were  the  daughters  of  Uranus 
and  GaDa.  or  the  earth.  Cicero  {De  Natura  Deontm,  iii. 
21)  mentions  four,  namely,  Thelxinoe,  'mind-soother; 
Arche,  or  •  beginning ;'  Aoide ;  and  Melete ;  and  he  says 
that  they  were  the  offspring  of  the  second  Jupiter.  [Jtm« 
'  *^       Digitized  Vol.  Xvl.-gl^ 
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tsil]  He  goes  on  to  say  that  there  were  other  Muses,  nine 
in  number,  born  of  the  third  Jupiter  (the  son  of  Saturn) 
and  of  Mnemosyne ;  and  also  a  third  family  of  Muses,  called 
Pierides  by  the  poets,  who  were  the  daughters  of  the  third 
Jupiter  and  Antiope,  and  were  similar  in  their  names  and 
equal  in  number  to  the  preceding.  He8io<l  in  his  *  Theo- 
eony'  (53),  reckons  nine  Muses,  daughters  of  Zeus  and 
Mnemosyne,  and  gives  their  names  as  follows :— Calliope, 
Clio,  Melpomene,  Thalia,  Euterpe,  Terpsichore,  Erato, 
Polyhymnia,  and  Urania,  and  he  says  that  Pieria  in  Ma- 
cedonia was  their  first  dwelling-place.  These  are  the 
Muses  generally  alluded  to  by  the  pofts.  It  appears  that 
the  worship  of  the  Muses  was  introduced  from  Macedonia 
into  BcBotia,  Phocis,  and  other  parts  of  Hellas.  The  story 
of  (!he  contest  of  the  Muses  with  the  nine  dauehters  of 
Pierus,  a  Macedonian,  who  preteniled  to  rival  the  Muses  in 
singing,  but  were  vanquished  asd  changed  into  maepies 
(Ovidius,  3ftf/amorp/i.,v.)  may  ha^ebeen,  as  some  criticshave 
conjectured,  an  allegory  originiling  in  the  national  vanity 
of  the  Greeks,  to  show  their  superiority  in  the  arts  and 
sciences  over  their  Macedonian  neighbours.  The  Thracian 
bard  Thamyris  tried  a  like  chance,  with  a  like  result :  he 
had  his  eyes  put  out  and  was  deprived  of  his  lyre. 

Homer  mentions  the  Muses  as  the  goddesses  of  son^, 
who  inhabited  loAy  Olympus,  but  he  does  not  specify  theur 
number  or  names.  In  the  second  book  of  the  Iliad  he  in- 
vokes tAem,  *  to  whom  all  things  are  known,'  to  assist  his 
memsry  while  he  is  enumerating  the  leaders  of  the  Greek 
forces  at  Troy.  The  occupations  of  the  Muses  were  sing- 
ing, dancing,  and  atteudins  the  banquets  of  the  Gods. 
They  were  the  attendants  of  Apollo  and  also  of  Bacchus. 
The  name  Musa  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  derived  from  a 
Greek  verb  which  means  '  to  discover,*  because  the  Muses 
were  said  to  be  acquainted  with  recondite  mysteries  and 
future  events ;  but  this  etymology  is  mere  triflmg,  and  the 
origin  of  the  name  is  unknown.  They  were  represented  as 
handsome  and  modest  virgins,  dressea  in  long  tunics,  with 
wreaths  of  laurel,  ivy,  or  palm  leaves  on  their  heads.  It 
was  only  in  later  ages  that  peculiar  attributes  were  given  to 
each  of  them  by  the  artists,  and  a  peculiar  department  of 
science  was  assigned  to  each  by  the  poets.  In  several 
painting  of  Herculaneum  they  are  represented  with  their 
respective  attributes,  and  with  their  respective  names  writ- 
ten under  each.  By  comparing  these  with  several  rilievos, 
medals,  and  nu>saics,  their  identity  becomes  confirmed. 
(Millin,  Galerie  Mythologique,  plates  19  to  23,  and  explar 
nation  thereof.)  The  following  is  a  list  of  them,  with  the 
allegorioal  meaning  of  their  names  :— 

Clio,  from  cleio,  *  to  celebrate  glorious  deeds,'  Ib  repre- 
sented with  a  scroll  in  her  hand,  and  idso  sometimea  with  a 
'scrinium*  to  keep  MSS.  in,  by  her  side.  She  ha«  been 
styled  the  Muse  of  History. 

Calliope. '  fine  voice,'  is  represented  with  tablets  and  a 
style ;  sometimes  with  a  trumpet  in  her  hand ;  in  some  in- 
stances, as  at  Herculaneum,  with  a  scroll  like  Clio.  8he 
was  the  Epic  Muse. 

Melpomene,  '  the  singer,*  wears  a  royal  diadem  round 
her  bead,  and  a  wreath  of  vine  leaves,  with  cothurni  on  her 
feet;  a  mask  in  one  hand,  and  a  club  in  the  other.  She 
was  the  Muse  of  Tragedy. 

Thaha,  •  the  joyous,'  the  Muse  of  Comedv,  is  also  crowned 
with  vine  leaves,  has  a  crook  in  one  hand  and  a  grotesque 
mask  in  the  other. 

Euterpe, '  the  pleasing/  carries  a  double  flute.  She  pre- 
sided over  music 

Terpsichore,  *  danoe-lovhig.'  carried  a  lyre,  and  presided 
over  lyric  poetry  and  dance. 

Erato, '  the  lovely,*  carries  also  a  lyre.  She  was  the  Muse 
of  elegv  and  amatory  song. 

Polyhymnia,  'of  many  songs,*  is  represented  wrapped  up 
in  her  cloak,  and  buried  in  meditation,  with  the  fore-finger  of 
her  right  hand  across  her  mouth,  in  token  of  reserve  and 
caution.  She  was  the  Muse  of  rehgious  song,  allegories, 
and  mythical  strains. 

Urania,  •  the  heavenly,'  has  the  globe  and  compasses  in 
her  hands,  which  are  the  emblems  of  her  calling,  astronomy. 

The  corruption  which,  in  the  course  of  ages,  pervaded 
mythological  symbols,  did  not  spore  the  Muses,  and  ac- 
cordingly we  find  their  chastity  denied  by  several  writers. 
According  to  Apollodorus.  Ovid,  and  others,  Clio  had  Or- 
pheus by  Apollo,  Euterpe  bad  Rhcesus  by  the  Strymon, 
Calliope  was  the  mother  of  the  Su«ns  by  Achelous,  &c 

The  fkvounte  haunts  of  the  Muses  were,  Mount  Parnas- 


sus in  Phocii,  Helicon  in  BcBotta,  Plerius,  Pindos^  and 
Olympus,  in  Thessaly,  &c  The  swan,  the  uightiogmlei, 
and  the  grasshopper  were  sacred  to  them.  The  Roman 
poets  called  the  Muses  Camen»,  an  Etruscan  name—for  it 
appears  that  the  Etruscans  had  also  their  Muses  (Micahj — 
and  also  Pierides. 

(Crouzer,  SymboUk  und  Mwiholo/pg  ;  Petersen,  De  Afw- 
sarwn  Origine^  in  Miinters  Miscellanea  Ha/hieneia; 
Hermannus,  De  Musis  Jbwialilms  ;  Millin,  QaUrieMytAoio- 
gioue ;  Kei^iley'*  MyihoiogyqfAntieni  Greece  and  liaJy.) 
MUSE'UM,  a  place  dedicated  to  the  Muses,  from  ibo 
Greek  Mouseion  {Uoweuatf) ;  hence  any  place  where  learn- 
ing is  pursued,  or  which  is  set  apart  as  a  repoaitory  fos 
things  that  have  some  immediate  relation  to  the  arts,  is 
so  termed.  The  earliest  institution  we  are  acquainted  wtih 
which  received  this  appellation  was  the  museum  founded  at 
Alexandria  by  Ptolemy  Pbiladelphus.  The  buildias*  of 
this  institution  were  anerwards  enlarged  by  the  emperor 
Claudius.    (Suet.,  Cloudy  42.) 

MUSGRAVE,  WILLIAM,  born  in  1657,  in  the  county 
of  Somerset,  studied  at  Oxford,  where  ho  took  his  degree 
of  M.D.  In  1684  he  became  secretary  to  the  Royal  So- 
ciety of  London.  In  1691  he  fixed  his  residence  at  Exeter, 
where  he  practised  as  a  physician,  and  where  he  died  m 
1721.  Dr.  Musgrave  was  a  good  scholar,  and  well  versed  m 
antiquity.  He  published— 1 ,  *  Get  a  Britannicus,'  beins  the 
life  of  Cfeta  by  (iapitolinus,  with  notes,  to  which  he  added 
a  dissertation  by  way  of  commentary.  9,  'Julii  Vitalis 
Epitaphium,  cum  Notis  Criticis  H.  Dodwelli,  et  Coasmcn- 
tario  Uuil.  Musgrave.*  This  is  a  commentair  on  a  Roman 
epitaph  found  near  Bath.  3, 'De  Aquilis  Romanis  Epis- 
tola.'  4,  *  De  Legionibus  Epistola.*  5, '  Belgium  Brttan- 
nicum,  in  quo  illius  limites,  Fluvii,  Urbes,  Viss  MihUret, 
Populus,  Lingua,  Dei,  Monumenta,  aliaque  permulta  Sa- 
rins et  uberius  exponuntur,*  8vOn  1719.  He  wrote  also 
several  medical  works. 

MUSGRAVE,  SAMUEL,  M.D.,  the  grandson  of  the 
above,  also  practised  as  a  physician  in  Exeter,  and  died 
there  in  1782.  Besides  a  few  works  on  medical  subjects, 
he  was  the  author  of  *  Exercitationes  in  Earipidem,'  8vo., 
Loyden,  1762;  '  Animadversiones  in  Sophodem,'  3  ^^ol*. 
8V0.,  Oxford.  1800 ;  and  *Two  Dissertationt^),  Go  the  My- 
thology of  the  Greeks ;  2,  An  Examination  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton's  Objections  to  the  Chronology  of  the  Olympiads.' 
He  also  assisted  in  the  edition  of  Suripidea,  4  vda.  Svo., 
Oxford,  1778.  Schweighaiiser,  in  his  edition  of  Appian, 
has  cited  many  of  Musgrave's  emendations  and  eonjectiires 
on  that  author  from  the  marginal  notes  in  Mosgrave's  copv 
of  Appian.  Schweighaiiser  justly  ealla  him  a  good  Greek 
scholar  and  an  acute  critic. 

MUSHROOM.  The  species  of  mnshroom  usually  cul- 
tivated is  the  Agaricus  campesiris*  In  the  order  of  fungi, 
which  includes  that  plant,  most  species  are  poisooons,  and 
fatal  consequences  have  resulted  from  ignorance  of  the 
characters  by  which  the  wholesome  mushroom  is  distin- 
guished from  such  allied  species  as  are  liable  to  be  mis- 
taken for  iL  These  characters  have  been  already  poinl«d 
out.  [AoARicus.]  What  remains  to  be  notioed  relates  to 
cultivation. 

Mushrooms  are  indigenous ;  they  sprinff  np  abowkntly 
in  fields  where  cattle  have  been  pastured,  i/  the  soil  and 
temperature  prove  fkvourable  for  the  development  of  the 
snawn^  a  term  which  is  applied  to  the  substance  in  which 
tne  reproductive  principle  is  embodied,  which  msents  to 
the  naked  eye  the  appearance  of  whitiBh  mooldinesst  and 
which  is  in  reality  the  flocculent  subterranean  stem,  while 
the  mushroom  itself  is  the  fruit.  In  this  state  spawn  oaay 
be  kept  for  years  if  moisture  be  withheld ;  hot  if  the  httter 
be  supplied,  in  conjunction  with  a  proper  degree  of  tesD- 
perature,  it  is  further  developed  into  white  filaments  and 
tubercles,  which  ultimately  nse  above  the  soil  in  the  Ibrm 
of  mushrooms.  These  spnng  up  sometimes  singly,  but  fre- 
quently in  a  gregarious  manner. 

Mushrooms  appear  in  the  fields  chiefly  after  Midsan 
men  in  the  months  of  July,  August,  and  most  abundantly 
in  September.  On  a  ten  years'  aversffe  the  temperature  of 
these  months  respectively  in  the  neignbourhood  of  London 
has  been  found  to  be  64^  62^and  67*";  and  in  the  same 
periods  the  temperature  of  the  earth  one  foot  below  the  s«r- 
foce  is  a  few  degrees  higher ;  but  at  the  depth  of  two  or 
three  inches,  where  the  vegetating  snawn  u  situated,  the 
temperature  in  hot  sunny  weather  ts  frequently  as  high  as 
60^    Whilst  such  hot  weather  oontinusi^  mushrooms  are 
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nrely  met  witb'i  but  when  the  atmosphere  changes  to  ahumid 
state,  and  when  the  earth  becomes  sufficiently  moistened 
and  lowered  in  temperature,  in  consequence  of  rain  and  ab- 
sence of  sun-beat,  to  between  60°  and  65^  mushrooms  become 
fJeotifuL  Hence  it  may  be  concluded  that  spawn  will  not  be 
injured  by  a  beat  of  80*  during  what  may  be  termed  its 
underground  state  of  profession.  This  is  corroborated  by 
the  foct  that  spawn  introduced  into  melon-frames  when  the 
beds  are  moulaed,  increases  whilst  the  melons  are  grown  in 
a  beat  of  about  80%  and  when  the  melon  crop  is  over,  the 
fnme  cleared,  and  the  heat  of  the  bed  naturally  abated,  a 
genUe  watering,  with  shade,  is  all  that  is  necessaiy  to  bring 
up  an  excellent  crop  of  mushrooms  from  the  spawn  so  de- 
posited. It  is  evident  from  what  has  been  stated  that  the 
sptWD  requires  a  high  temperature  for  its  diffusion;  but 
when  this  has  taken  place  a  declining  temperature  is  requi- 
lite,  tin  gradually  the  bottom  heat  is  lowered  to  60*  or  65*, 
and  the  temperature  of  the  air  limited  between  55*  and  65% 
vhea  ^  production  first  appears  above  the  soil. 

With  r^rd  to  moisture  it  may  be  observed  that  a  dry 
atmosphere  is  injurious,  not  only  to  artificial  crops,  but  also 
to  those  in  the  fields ;  for  the  latter  warm  foggy  mornings 
sre  most  favourable,  and  these  should  be  imitated  as  closely 
in  cultivation  as  circumstances  will  permit.  A  gentle  steam 
a  more  easily  maintained  in  mushroom-houses  than  in 
itnictures  adapted  for  other  subiects  of  cultivation  where 
light  is  an  object  of  importance ;  out  mushrooms  do  not  re- 
quire its  agency,  and  consequently  a  glass  roof  is  unneces- 
saiy :  on  the  contrary,  the  roof  and  walls  where  they  are 
intended  to  be  grown  should  be  composed  of  such  sub- 
stances as  will  cause  the  least  possible  oondei^sation  of  the 
internal  vapour,  and  which  are  in  other  respects  eligible  for 
the  purpose. 

A  thatched  roof  of  a  good  thickness  is  very  proper ;  a 
ilated  or  tiled  one  is  on  the  contrary  objectionable  unless  a 
ceiUnig  be  formed  under  it  If  the  cavity  between  the  ceiling 
and  the  external  covering  were  filled  with  dry  moss,  a  more 
complete  protection  would  be  formed  against  any  sudden 
Tkissitudes  of  cold  and  heat,  an  object  of  importance 
towards  success  either  in  the  cold  winter  months  or  during 
the  greatest  heat  of  summer. 

The  materials  of  which  beds  for  the  growth  of  mushrooms 
are  comvosed  usually  eontain  spawn ;  but  as  they  may  or 
may  not  Iiappen  to  do  so,  it  is  necessary  to  be  provided  with 
some,  in  order  that  it  may  be  introduced  when  the  beds  are 
io  the  best  state  for  accelerating  its  development.  Spawn 
may  be  purchased ;  or  a  small  quantity  having  been  pro- 
cured about  old  melon-beds,  horse-tracks  under  cover,  dry 
places  where  cattle  usually  take  shelter,  or  elsewhere,  it  may 
be  propagated  by  incorporating  to  the  consistency  of  mortar  a 
quantity  of  bone-droppings,  cow-dung,  and  loam ;  and  if  the 
la&t  be  taken  from  places  where  mushrooms  have  been 
grown,  so  much  the  better.  This  composition,  or  in  fact  any 
one  of  a  similar  kind  that  may  be  equally  adapted  for  a 
matrix  wherein  the  spawn  may  extend  itself,  should  be 
spread  to  the  depth  of  three  inches,  and  afterwards  cut  into 
cakes,  or  formed  into  small  flat  bricks  with  one  or  two  holes 
in  each,  into  which  portions  of  the  previously  collected 
kpawn  are  inserted.  The  bricks  should  be  in  a  firm  state 
when  the  spawn  is  introduced,  but  not  dry.  The  whole 
should  then  be  fbrmed  into  a  pile,  not  too  compact,  some 
spawn^  aod  being;  sprinkled  as  the  strata  are  being  depo- 
sited, tf  audi  can  be  readily  obtained,  and  a  coverine^of  hot 
dung  applied.  In  a  short  time  the  spawn  becomes  mflfiised 
throngbout  the  mass ;  and  whenever  this  is  found  to  be  the 
ease,  the  bricks  must  be  uncovered  and  allowed  to  dry, 
f»  the  purpose  of  arresting  the  progress  of  vegetation  in 
the  spawn  till  it  is  required  for  use. 

Various  compositions  have  been  successfully  employed  in 
the  formation  of  mushroom-beds.  Horse-dung,  chiefly  fresh 
diopptnga,  or  with  only  some  of  the  shortest  litter  inter- 
tBaed,  is  however  prmcipally  esteemed ;  and  such  should 
W  collected  when  the  horses  are  not  on  green  food,  but 
*n  heing  fed  on  com,  or  on  corn  and  hay.  If  the  beds 
are  inteiMed  to  be  fbrmed  of  considerable  tnickness,  which 
'om%ptfet  because  they  continue  longer  in  a  bearing  state, 
then  it  k  proper  that  the  fresh  dung  should  be  mixed  with 
<ome  oid  hot-bed  materials,  or  with  light  loam,  in  such 
proportion  as  will  prevent  a  too  violent  fermentation.  In 
^  cases  the  composition  should  only  possess  sufficient 
lAQtttare  to  induce  fermentation.  It  may  then  be  com- 
{Ktlj  deposited  in  any  dark  situation  where  the  temperature 
*^  BMdeiate  moistuie  of  the  atmosphere  can  be  rendered 


congenial,  either  in  boxes  that  are  moveable  or  in  such  as 
are  fixed  on  purpose  along  the  walls  of  a  shed  or  mushroom- 
house,  the  construction  of  which  may  be  that  of  any  con- 
venient form,  provided  its  adaptation  to  the  principles  here 
mentioned  be  kept  in  view.  The  bed  should  not  however 
be  in  immedia'^e  contact  vnth  the  ground,  unless  under  cir- 
cumstances which  may  occasion  the  latter  to  possess  a 
temperature  of  between  60®  and  65®. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  materials  should  not  ferment 
higher  than  80°;  when  slowly  on  the  decline  from  this 
temperature,  the  s^awn  should  be  introduced  by  inserting 
small  pieces  merely  within  the  surface  of  the  bed,  through 
which  It  will  soon  beiome  diffused ;  and  whilst  this  is  being 
effected,  a  covering  ol  rich  loam  to  the  depth  of  two  incbtS 
is  spread  over  the  bed,  which,  as  well  as  the  whole  of  the 
materials,  should  be  rendered  very  compact 

Extremes  of  moisture  md  dryness  are  alike  to  be  avoided. 
Waterings,  when  at  all  netessary,  should  be  light ;  and  it  is 
particularly  essential  that  Vhe  water  should  be  of  an  equal 
temperature  with  the  bed.  4  covering  of  hay  and  mats  is 
verjr  useful  for  preserving  uniformity  of  temperature  and 
moisture  in  the  beds,  especially  \n  situations  not  adapted  for 
having  the  regulation  of  these  conditions  fully  at  command. 

As  wooden  shelves  or  boxes  are  soon  rotted  by  the  dung, 
brick  arches  have  been  in  some  casts  substituttd ;  but  tbcM 
occupy  much  space.  Slate  would  be  a  better  material, 
since  it  can  be  had  of  ample  dimensions  and  of  sufficient 
strength.  The  shelves  may  be  of  any  convenient  width ; 
but  in  order  to  contain  a  sufficient  depth  of  materiah  for 
producing  the  requisite  degree  of  fermentation,  the  frant 
ledge  ou^ht  to  be  at  least  eight  inches  deep. 

Objections  have  been  made  to  the  use  of  slate  on  account 
of  its  not  absorbing  moisture,  whilst  at  the  same  time  it  occa- 
sions condensation.  Moisture  may  indeed  be  observed  to  be 
very  copiously  deposited  on  slate,  but  this  only  takes  place 
when  the  temperature  of  the  slate  is  lower  than  that  of  the 
air  in  contact  with  it.  Therefore  in  a  mushroom-house 
properly  regulated  no  condensation  would  take  place,  for  as 
the  materials  of  the  beds  are  at  least  always  as  warm  as  the 
atmosphere  of  the  house,  and  in  generally  more  so,  the 
slates  in  contact  must  be  equally  warm,  and  consequently 
not  liable  to  the  above  objection. 

MUSIC  (Musiquc,  Fr. ;  Musica,  Lat. ;  Moi«ruc^,  Gr.,  from 
fiof'tra,  a  muse  or  song)  is  the  artistic  union  of  inarticulate 
sounds  and  rhythm,  exciting  agreeable  sensations,  and 
raising  mental  images  and  emotions  directly  or  indirectly 
pleasing.  Such  is  pure  unmixed  music.  When  conjoined 
to  poetry,  it  is  an  art  not  of  diminished  importance,  but 
of  a  dependent  nature,  its  office  then  being  to  enforce  the 
meaning  of  the  words  and  add  a  colouring  to  them.  As  au 
adjunct  it  is  a  beautiful  illustration  of  language ;  combined 
with  the  sister  art,  it  becomes  a  highly  ornamented  kind  of 
eloquence.  Hence  it  will  be  seen  that  we  widely  differ 
from  one  who  has  been  looked  up  to  as  an  unqueation* 
able  authority,  from  the  celebrated  Rousseau,  whose  well- 
known  definition  of  music — '  Tart  de  combiner  des  sons 
d*unemanifere  agrSable  ^Toreille*  {the  art  of  combining 
sounds  in  a  manner  agreeable  to  the  ear) — has  been  so  gene- 
rally received,  and  even  adopted  by  those  whose  capacities  and 
knowledge  might  have  enabled  them  to  take  a  much  more 
enlarged  view  of  the  subject  One  very  learned  Frenchman 
however  has  repudiated  the  degrading  description  given  by 
his  distinguished  countryman :  Ai.  V illoteau  stamps  it  wita 
the  epithets  insignificant  and  vulgar,  considering  it  absurd 
and  puerile ;  for  with  as  much  propriety  might  oratory  be 
be  described  as  the  art  of  combining  words  in  a  m^mner 
agreeable  to  the  ear,  or  painting  ViS  the  art  qf  combining 
colours  in  a  manner  agreeable  to  the  eye. 

Music  is  a  kind  of  language,  and  as  such,  says  Metaa« 
tasio,  it  possesses  that  advantage  over  poetry  which  a  uni« 
versal  language  has  over  a  particular  one;  for  this  last 
speaks  only  to  its  own  age  and  country ;  the  other  speaks 
to  all  ages  and  countries.  James  Hands,  in  his  philosophi- 
cal Discourse  on  Music,  Painting,  and  Poetry,  expresses 
the  same  opinion>  even  going  to  the  length  of  asserting, 
that  while  a  description  in  words  has  rarely  any  relation  to 
the  several  ideas  of  which  those  words  are  the  symbols, 
'  musical  imitations  are  intelligible  to  all  men.*  Music  is  a 
language  that  speaks  by  imitating,  and  as  such  it  is  under- 
stood by  those  who  have  successfully  studied  the  art,  and 
likewise  by  mere  amateurs,  who,  with  little  if  any  know* 
ledge  of  its  principles,  have  learnt  the  meaning  of  its  ex 
pressions  by  long  practice,  by  fNp^JLl*««riBg  and  ei\joy ' 
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in^  its  performance;  but  it  can  only  express  pasaion.  and 
sentiment  very  generally,  and  commonly  fails  when  it 
attempts  to  particularise.  This  want  of  absdute  decision 
in  what  is  called  musical  language  is  by  some  writers 
reckoned  among  its  advantages,  because  it  gives  the 
hearer  great  latitude  in  interpreting  it,  wVich  he  usually 
does  in  a  manner  as  congenial  as*  possiWe  to  his  own 
feelings  at  the  time.  Madame  de  Slue/  goes  so  far  as 
to  prefer  instrumental  to  vocal  music,  on  account  of  the 
vagueness  which  she  thinks  one  of  thi  attributes  of  the 
former— that  very  same  vagueness  whi<6  Fontonelle  meant 
to  impute  to  it  as  an  egregious  fault,  when,  in  a  transport 
of  impatience,  he  exclaimed,  •  SonaU,  qub  me  veux  iu  f  * 
Burke*s  opinion  however  coincides  wAh  Madame  de  Stacrs, 
if  it  did  not  actually  prompt  it.  H^says,  •  the  passions  may 
be  considerably  operated  upon,  witbout  presenting  any  image 
at  all,  by  certain  sounds  adapted  io  that  purpose,  of  which 
we  have  a  sufficient  proof  in  thf  acknowledged  and  power- 
ful cflFecU  of  instrumental  mufic'  He  however  soon  after- 
wards adds,  that  'in  reality  a^reat  clearness  helps  but  little 
towards  affecting  the  passions,  as  it  is  in  some  sort  an  enemy 
to  all  enthusiasm  whatever/  This  is  rather  startling  as  a 
general  proposinon :  if  we  admit  it  as  applied  to  vocal  music, 
we  must,  dOrdori,  allow  that  the  finest  compositions  of 
that  kind,  vhich  certainly  leave  nothing  to  the  imagination 
of  the  h«arer,  exercise  little  if  any  induence  over  the  pas- 
sions, fiut  being  decidedly  opposed  to  such  an  opinion,  we 
must  condemn  it,  thouj^h  advanced  by  the  eminent  writer 
of  t^o  Enquirv  concemtng  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,  and 
supported  oy  tne  distinguished  author  of  Alleniagne.  No 
one  has  written  in  a  more  enthusiastic  strain  on  the  power 
of  music  in  imitating  than  Rousseau.  The  reader  of  the 
article  '  Imitation,'  in  his  Dictionary,  will  find  little  diffi- 
culty in  believing  all  that  is  said  of  Orpheus  and  Amphiun, 
if  he  suffers  himself  to  be  convinced  by  the  florid,  declama- 
tory, extravagant  passage  to  which  we  allude.  The  writer 
of  the  first  BridgeuxUer  Treatise,  Dr.  Chalmers,  has  argued 
no  less  earnestly  in  favour  of  that  musical  language  of  which 
we  are  speaking.  *  Music,'  he  says,  *  apart  from  words,  is 
powerfully  fitted  both  to  represent  and  awaken  the  mental 
processes,  insomuch  that,  without  the  aid  of  spoken  cha- 
racters, many  a  story  of  deepest  interest  is  most  impressively 
told,  many  a  noble  or  tender  sentiment  is  most  emphati- 
cally conveyed  by  it The  power  and  expressiveness 

of  music  may  well  be  regarded  as  a  most  beauteous  adap- 
tation of  external  nature  to  the  moral  constitution  of 
man Its  sweetest  sounds  are  those  of  kind  affec- 
tion: its  sublimest  sounds  are  those  most  expressive  of 
moral  heroism,  or  most  fitted  to  prompt  the  aspirations  and 
resolves  of  exalted  piety.'  Fontenelle,  on  one  side,  and 
Rousseau,  with  Dr.  Chalmers,  on  the  other,  are  at  the  two 
extremes  on  this  question :  the  one,  from  a  deficiency  of 
musical  feeling,  granting  too  little ;  the  others,  from  an  ex- 
cess of  it,  admitting  too  much. 

A  musical  sound, — ^which  is  a  curious  compound  of  other 
sounds,  called  harmonics,  resulting  from  a  number  of  vibra- 
tions in  equal  times, — when  produced  by  a  fine  voice,  a  rich- 
toned  violoncello,  or  a  '  mellow  horn,*  excites  in  all  who 
possess  a  moderate  share  of  nervous  sensibility,  a  pleasurable 
sensation ;  and  this.  Sir  John  Henchel  observes, '  is  per- 
haps the  only  instance  of  a  sensation  for  whoso  pleasing 
impression  a  distinct  and  intelligible  reason  can  be  as- 
signed.* 

Dr.  Beattie  does  not  think  it  absurd  to  suppose  that  the 
body  may  be  mechanically  affected  by  sound.  *  If,'  he  says, 
'  in  a  church  one  feels  the  floor  and  the  pew  tremble  to  certain 
tones  of  the  organ ;  if  one  string  vibrates  of  its  own  accord 
when  another  is  sounded  near  it,  of  eoual  length,  tension, 
and  thickness;  if  a  person  speaks loua  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  a  harpsichord,  and  often  hears  the  strings  of  the 
instrument  murmur  in  the  same  tone,  we  need  not  wonder 
that  some  of  the  finer  fibres  of  the  human  frame  should  be 
put  in  a  tremulous  motion  when  they  happen  to  be  in  unison 
with  any  notes  proceeding  from  external  objects.*  Most 
persons  must  have  witnessed  the  effect  of  a  street-organ  on 
some  of  the  canine  species,  apparently  willing  auditors,  who, 
if  not  driven  away,  continue  to  howl  all  the  while  the  in- 
strument is  playing.  Whether  they  are  painfully  affected, 
and  their  tones  those  of  distress,  or  agreeably,  and  thev 
become  responsive,  does  not  appear ;  though  if  distressed, 
the  probability  is  that  they  would  tty  from  the  cause.  But 
Dr.  Mead  tells  us  that  a  celebrated  viohnist  of  his  acquaint- 
aQoe,  perceiving  that  his  dog  betrayed  symptoms  of  great 


suffering  on  hearing  a  eertam  passage  performed*  repeated 
it  for  some  time,  in  order  to  try  the  result,  and  the  cxpert- 
ment  proved  fiital  to  the  poor  animal,  who  *  dropped  oown 
at  the  feet  of  his  master,  where  in  a  few  seconds  he  died  in 
the  most  horrid  convulsions.'  The  surprising  and  hitherto 
unexplained  connection  between  furm  and  vibrations  pro- 
ducing musical  sounds,  so  beautifully  shown  in  Chladnt's 
experiments  on  plates  of  glass  strewed  with  »and,  and  put 
into  sonorous  vibration,  thereby  throwing  the  sand  into 
various  symmetrical  figures,  may  be  hcie  incidentally  nteo- 
tioned,  though  it  does  not  now  eeem  to  shed  any  new  light 
on  the  subject  before  us;  nevertheless  by  proving  sofor* 
thing  like  sympathy,  and  of  a  much  more  extraordinary 
kind  than  that  between  two  strings,  in  mere  matter,  it  may 
at  a  future  period  lead  to  intere^^ting  discoveries. 

The  effect  of  Rhythm,  or  measure,  is  uni\ersally  Ml  and 
admitted :  the  most  polished  inhabitants  of  Europe,  and 
the  most  barbarous  natives  of  the  arctic  regions,  arc  ali^-e  to 
its  influence ;  it  is  that  which  reduces  unmeaning  sounda 
to  order,  converts  them  into  melody,  and  bestows  on  Ibeoi 
proportion  and  a  power  to  charm.  The  chirping,  or  whistling, 
or  singing  as  it  is  called,  of  most  birds,  bemg  devoid  of 
rhythm,  affords  no  pleasure  but  what  is  derived  from  um>- 
ciation ;  while  the  single  note  of  a  drum  beaten  io  ticDc; 
combining  sound  and  measure,  is  gratifying  in  a  certain 
degree  to  every  hearer.  Indeed,  with  the  antients  rh^tlim 
was  of  paramount  importance,  if  not  almost  everything,  sd 
what  they  denominated  music,  a  term  under  which  was 
included  much  that  it  does  not  imply  in  modem  lan- 
guage. ArisUdes  Quintilianus,  the  best  of  the  seven  Grwk 
writers  on  music  collected  by  Meibomius,  remarks  thai 
rhythm  is  the  object  of  three  senses,  namely,  the  sight,  as  in 
dancing ;  the  hearing,  as  in  music ;  and  the  touch,  as  in  the 
pulsations  of  the  arteries. 

Much  of  the  effect  of  music  on  the  mind  is  ascribed  to 
Imitation,  which  is  either  direct  or  indirect  And  it  must 
be  understood  that  we  are  still  speaking  of  music  strictly 
instrumental,  not  vocal.  The  power  of  direct  imitation  is 
confined  within  very  narrow  limits  indeed,  though  com- 
posers have  ofkeu  attempted  to  enlarge  the  boundaries,  ex- 
posing their  own  weakness  and  that  of  their  art  The  song 
of  some  birds,  the  whistling  of  winds  the  roaring  of  tbe 
tempest,  the  sound  of  cannon,  the  ringing  and  toHinfr  of 
bells,  and  perhaps  the  tones  of  the  human  voice  expresbire 
of  certain  emotions,  are  legitimate  objects  of  direct  imita- 
tion ;  but  the  rattling  of  hail,  the  fall  of  snow,  the  motions 
of  animals,  actions  at  sea,  battles  on  land,  &c.,  are  not  00I7 
unrepresentable  by  any  kind  of  musical  instrument  at  pn»- 
sent  known,  but  unfit  for  imitation  if  instruments  ooald  be 
constructed  for  the  express  purpose.  Greatly  we  admire 
the  introduction  to  the  oratorio  of  The  Creation^  considered 
as  a  most  original  and  ingenious  composition,  but  cannot 
bring  ourselves  to  believe  that  any  idea  of  chaos  is  to  be 
excited  by  exquisite  harmony.  Still  less  can  we  be  ooa« 
vinced  that  silence  can  be  imitated  by  sound,  though  the 
author  of  this  musical  solecism  (which  appears  in  a  syia- 
phony  intended  to  be  descriptive)  is  a  man  of  rare  talent, 
whose  works  are  highly  esteemed  in  England,  and  stfll  move 
so  where  better  known,  in  Germany,  bis  native  country. 
Music  can  imitate  in  a  direct  manner  only  by  its  actual  re- 
semblance to  the  sound  of  the  thing  imitated.  Of  all  the 
powers  of  music,  in  the  opinion  of  an  admirable  critic,  the 
Rev.  Thos.  Twining,  that  of  raising  ideas  by  direct  resem* 
bknce  is  the  weakest  and  least  important  *It  is  indeed 
so  far  from  being  essential  to  the  pleasure  of  the  art,  that 
unless  used  with  great  caution,  judgment,  and  delicacy,  it 
will  destroy  the  pleasure  by  becoming  offensive  or  ridi- 
culous. The  highest  power  of  music,  and  that  from  which 
it  derives  its  greatest  efficacy,  is  undoubtedly  its  power  of 
raising  emotions.' 

Professor  Hutcheson,  in  the  early  pert  of  the  last  century, 
expressed  nearly  the  same  opinion.  What  he  adds  con- 
cerning the  imitation  of  the  human  voice  and  acoenta 
is  entitled  to  particular  attention.  He  says, '  There  i«  a 
charm  in  music  to  various  persons  which  is  distinct  hosa 
the  harmony  occasioned  by  its  raising  agreeable  passions. 
The  human  voice  is  obviously  varied  by  all  the  stronger  pas- 
sions :  now,  when  our  ear  discerns  any  resemblance  between 
the  air  of  a  tune,  whether  sung  or  played  on  an  instrument, 
either  in  its  time  or  modulation,  or  any  other  circumstance, 
and  the  sound  of  the  human  voice  in  any  passion,  we  shall  be 
touched  by  it  in  a  very  sensible  maimer,  and  have  melan 
choly,  joy,  gravity,  thoughtfulnoss,  excited  in  us  by  a  sort 
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of  qrmpathy  or  eonUgion.'    {Enquiry  into  our  Ideas  of 

PUtOr  in  the  third  hook  of  his  '  Repuhlic,*  speaks  of  a 
vulike  air  inspiring  courage,  because  imitating  the  sounds 
ind  accents  of  the  courageous  man ;  and  of  a  calm  and 
sedate  air  producing  tranquillity  and  gravity,  on  the  same 
phivaple.  This  leads  us  to  the  consideration  of  indirect 
onitsition,  to  which  part  of  our  subject  it  perhaps  more  pro- 
perly belongs. 

ladirect  Imitation  is  that  by  which  some  quality  common 
to  music  and  the  thing  imitated  is  indicated  by  sounds, 
itfODg  or  weak,  quick  or  slow.  Rage  is  loud,  anger  is 
hanh,  love  and  pity  are  gentle ;  therefore  loud  and  harsh 
ttttods  raii>e  ideas  of  the  former  passions  and  others  of  the 
mme  class ;  soft  and  tranauil  sounds  raise  ideas  of  the  latter 
sad  others  of  a  similar  character.  Hence  it  will  be  seen, 
S5  before  observed,  that  the  hearer  may  interpret  music  in 
a  mmaer  oorreapondinz  in  some  degree  to  the  state  of  mind 
ia  ¥\ui^  it  shall  find  nim,  but  under  certain  restrictions 
tfoa  vkich  he  cannot  be  released.  If  agitated  by  any  tur- 
Mnic  passion,  he  will  find  it  impossible  to  convert  smooth 
lodd^eate  music  into  a  language  in  unison  with  his  irritated 
ftdings;  and  if  under  the  softening  influence  of  some 
lender  attachment,  or  of  sorrow  fur  the  loss  of  one  beloved 
or  valued,  he  will  be  unable  to  construe  bold  and  brilliant 
imumIs  as  expressions  of  sympathy.  But  music  that  is  not 
of  a  decided  character  will  prove  more  or  less  convertible. 
Aod  it  is  to  this  latter  kina  probably  that  Mr.  Twining 
alludes,  when,  speaking  of  good  instrumental  music  *  ex- 
pressively *  performed,  he  says, '  the  very  indecision  of  the 
expression,  leaving  the  hearer  to  the  free  operation  of  his 
emotion  upon  his  Ixncy,  and,  as  it  were,  to  the  free  choice  of 
such  ideas  as  are  to  him  most  adapted  to  react  upon  and 
beighren  the  emotioB  which  occasioned  them,  produces  a 
pleasure  wbich  nobody,  I  believe,  who  is  able  to  feel  it  will 
deny  to  be  one  of  the  most  delicious  that  music  is  capable  of 
tffording.'    {.Dissertation  on  the  toord  Imitative,  ^c.) 

It  is  proper  to  add  that  this  very  learned  and  able  com- 
mentator on  Aristotle  considers  the  word  imitative  inappli- 
cable to  music,  and  proposes  instead  of  it  the  term  sug- 
guHtfe.  This  ia  perhaps  an  amendment  in  the  case  of  what 
we  bave  called  '  indirect  imitation ;'  but  direct  imitation 
4oes  more  than  suggest  the  idea ;  it  may  be  said,  without 
toy  violent  distortion  of  language,  to  represent  it. 

AaBoeiatiou,  which  has  so  large  a  share  in  the  operations 
oftbe  human  mind,  often  contributes  much  to  the  effect  of 
mniie.  Indeed  some  airs  possessing  no  intrinsic  merit  owe 
tbeir  influence  solely  to  this  principle,  and  among  these  the 
^ooiis  Rons  dee  Vaches,  which,  in  times  happily  gone  by, 
«ted  with  such  irresistible  force  on  the  expatriated  Swiss 
Mut,  It  was  many  years  after  the  battle  of  Culloden,  and 
not  tOl  ill  fears  of  the  Pretender  had  subsided,  that  the 
Seoieh  bagpipers  ventured  to  play  any  of  the  Jacobite 
tuoe%  which,  when  revived,  were  neard  with  delight,  though 
hardly  one  of  them  would  have  continued  to  be  listened  to 
bat  u  connected  with  the  history  of  the  country.  When 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  was  at  Venice^we  are  told  by  Mr. 
Malone— *  in  compliment  to  the  English  gentlemen  then 
faiiding  there,  the  manager  of  the  opera  one  night  ordered 
iheband  to  play  an  English  ballad-tune.  Happening  to  be 
the  ^popoltr  air  which  was  played  or  sung  in  almost  Qyery 
•trcet,  just  at  the  time  of  their  leaving  London,  by  suggesting 
to  chem  that  metropolis  with  all  its  connections  and  en- 
ieviag  circumstances,  it  immediately  brought  tears  into 
the  artist's  eyes,  as  well  as  into  those  of  his  countrymen 
who  wore  present'  To  compositions  of  a  very  ordinary 
kad,  aiK>ciatioD,  Dr.  Beattie  remarks,  gives  a  siguificancy. 
*  We  have  heard  them,'  he  says,  *  performed,  some  time  or 
<Aher,  in  an  agreeable  place  perhaps,  or  by  an  agreeable 
penoQ ;  or  have  heard  them  in  our  early  years,  a  period  of 
hfe  whieh  we  seldom  look  back  upon  without  pleasure. 
^  is  it  necessary  that  such  melodies  or  harmonies  should 

■•»«  much    intrinsic  merit If  a 

f^  or  piece  of  music,  should  call  up  only  a  funt  remem- 
branca  that  we  were  happy  the  last  time  we  heard  it,  nothine 
nore  voold  be  needfUl  to  make  us  listen  to  it  again  with 
pecuhar  satis&ction.'  To  this  latter  part,  however,  we  can 
°nly  give  oar  assent  generally:  painful  experience  has 
^ht  many  that  there  is  an  exception  to  the  rule.  A 
Mapositiou  which  had  been  listened  to  with  unalloyed 
P^cMre  when  executed  by  one  possessing  all  our  tenderest 
*sd  warmest  affection,  only  excites  the  idea  of  lost,  of  irre- 
^'^cnihitf  happiness,  d  heatd  when  death  has  deprived  us 


of  the  performer  who  had  imparted  to  the  music  its  greatest 
charm.  Except  in  this  particular  instance,  we  fully  agree 
with  the  elegant  author  of  Essays  on  Poetry  and  3&ic, 
in  the  preceding  observations;  though  Boethius,  in  his 
treatise  *  De  Ccnsolalione  Philosophise,*  and  after  him  Dante, 
in  his  Inferno— hoih  high  authorities— express  the  opposite 
opinion,  namely,  that  in  distress  and  adversity  the  greatest 
misery  is  the  recollection  of  former  happiness.  But  the 
poetical  notion  o?  the  Hindus  regarding  musical  effect, 
which  they  strictlj  connect  with  past  events,  seems  to  ua 
the  finest  that  ever  was  conceived ; — they  say  that  it  arises 
from  our  recalling  to  memory  the  airs  of  Paradise,  heard  in 
a  state  of  pre-existence. 

After  all,  however,  that  has  been  written  and  said,  from 
the  days  of  Aristotle  down  to  the  present  period,  of  r.'usic 
as  an  imitative  art,  it  must  be  conceded  that  moduHted 
sounds  please,  by  some  uysterious  means,  many  to  whom 
they  present  no  imitation  of  anything  material  or  immaterial, 
and  who  associate  with  tbetn  no  other  idea  than  that  of 
melody  or  of  harmony.  Thtte  are,  probably,  the  persona 
whom  Rousseau  had  in  view  w^en,  mistaking  the  exception 
for  the  rule,  it  seems  to  have  been  his  design,  in  one  of  his 
wayward  moments,  to  reduce  that  which  is  at  once  an  art 
and  a  science,  to  the  low  rank  of  a  sensual  gratification. 
But  in  justice  to  that  eloquent  writer,  it  should  be  added, 
that,  in  his  Essai  sur  VOriginc  des  Langues,  ha  at  once 
demolishes  his  own  definition — which,  unfortunately,  has 
been  so  widely  circulated— by  the  interposition  of  a  simple 
negative :  e.g. — •  La  musique  n^est  pas  I'art^  de  combioier 
des  sons  d*une  mani^  asreable  ^  Toreille.' 

Thus  far  our  attention  has  been  directed  to  instrumental 
music,  or  that  wbich  is  dependent  on  no  auxiliary  for 
effect,  on  no  words  to  explain  its  meaning,  on  no  gesticu- 
lation or  scenery  to  illustrate  it  We  have  now  to  consider 
music  as  produced  by  the  human  voice  in  alliance  with 
language,  whether  poetical  or  prose,  and  with  or  without 
instrumental  accompaniment. 

Vocal  music  is  entirely  devoid  of  that  ambiguity  which 
some  think  a  merit  in  instrumental  music,  and  some  con- 
sider a  defect.  Words  fix  the  intention  of  musical  sounds, 
leaving  nothing  for  the  hearer  to  conjecture ;  for  though 
the  more  or  less  of  truth  in  the  expression  will  depend  on 
the  skill  of  the  composer,  yet  he  must  be  utterly  destitute 
of  reason  to  give  to  revenge  the  tones  of  love,  or  to  joy 
those  of  despair.  It  is  true  that  he  does  fiot  always 
read  with  discriminating  judgment  the  words  selected  by 
him,  or  committed  to  bis  charge — that  in  emphasis  he 
is  sometimes  erroneous,  and  in  accentuation  fi^equently 
faulty ;  and  for  these  failings  in  the  artist,  the  art  itself 
baa  been  unjustly  condemned  by  writers  whose  repute 
gives  weight  to  their  censure.  But  the  heaviest  charge 
brought  against  composers  of  vocal  music,  and  that 
which  has  exposed  them  to  the  keenest  ridicule,  is  their 
eagerness  to  express  the  literal  meaning  of  a  particular 
word  rather  than  the  sentiment,  the  sense  of  the  entire 
passage.  This  exceedingly  vulgar  kind  of  imitation,  which 
has  not  unaptly  been  called  mttsical  punning,  may  be 
traced  to  a  gross  misapprehension  of  the  rule,  that  *  the 
sound  should  seem  an  echo  to  the  sense,'  and  is  the  vice 
not  only  of  composers  of  an  inferior  order,  but,  occasion- 
ally, of  some  of  the  highest  class.  The  great  Handel 
himself  is  not  wholly  exempt  from  its  influence.  In  the 
fine  chorus,  *  Wretched  lovers,  quit  your  dream '  (in 
Acis  and  Oalatea),  when  the  Une  *  Hark !  how  the  thun- 
<l^ring  giant  roars '  occurs,  he  makes  the  bases  roar  in  a 
long  division,  till  they  nearly  ^p  for  breath.  But  this  ia 
a  verb  that  proves  very  seductive  to  composers ;  in  two  of 
our  best  glees  it  sets  the  voice  a-roaring  through  several 
bars : — in  the  one,  because  the  poet  (Ossian)  asks,  *  Who 
comes  so  dark  from  ocean's  roar  T*  In  the  other,  because 
the  poet  (Gray)  says, '  The  rocks  and  nodding  groves  re- 
bellow to  the  roar  !  *  Handel's  favorite  air,  *  What  passion 
cannot  music  raise  and  quell?'  from  Dryden's  Ode  to  St. 
Cecilia's  Day,  sends  the  voice  tumbUng  down  a  full  octave 
at  the  words  *  faces  fell.*  In  the  same  work  the  singer  ia 
condemned  to  ascend  to  a  note  which  few  can  reach,  and 
none  can  sustain  without  lungs  of  very  unusual  capacity, 
merely  because  the  author  says,  'The  trumpet  shall  be 
raised  on  high'  Our  greatest  English  composer,  Purcell, 
could  not  resist  the  temptation  offered  by  the  words  •  They 
that  go  down  to  the  sea  m  ships,'  fit>m  the  107th  Psalm,  in 
setting  which  he  commits  the  base  voice  to  so  very  low  a 
deep,  that  there  was  only  one  man  in  his  day  who  could 
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ting  the  anthem.  *  Some  eminent  musicians,*  Sir  William 
Jones  ohserres,  'have  been  absurd  enough  to  think  of 
imitating  laughter  and  other  noises;  but  if  they  had  suc- 
ceeded, tney  would  not  have  made  amends  hr  their  want 
of  taste  in  attempting  it;  for  such  ridiculous  imitations 
must  necessarily  destroy  the  spirit  and  dignity  of  the  finest 
poems.'  This  discerning  and  elegant  wu'ter  most  likely 
points  at  the  song  and  chorus, '  Haste  ihee,  nymph,*  in 
HandeVs  setting  of  Milton's  L Allegro,  in  which  is  the  line, 
'  And  Laughter  holding  both  his  sidei.*  The  singers  in 
this,  it  must  be  allowed,  never  baulk  tAe  intention  of  the 
composer,  but  affect  to  laugh  almost  convulsively.  To 
carry  out  the  design  to  its  utmost  extent,  they  should 
cast  away  their  books,  press  their  ribs  firmly  with  both 
hands,  and,  by  adding  action  to  sound,  complete  the  living 
picture.  In  another  song  by  Handel,  which  was  once  very 
popular,  in  the  oratorio  of  Semela  is  a  remarkable  instance 
of  a  mistaken  attempt  at  imitation.    The  words  are — 

'  Tho  morolng  lark  to  miimaceords  his  Doir, 
And  tuDOft  to  my  diitreu  bit  warbrmg  thnwU* 

These  lines  (foisted  into  Congreve's  poem)  are  silly 
enough;  but  the  composer  has  rendered  them  perfectly 
ludicrous,  by  one  of  those  iong-winded  divisions  which  were 
tlie  besetting  sin  of  tho  age,  on  the  word  '  warbling.*  In 
the  midst  of  ner  distress,  Seroele  and  two  fiddlet~the  latter 
representing  the  bird — strive  who  shall  best  mimic  the 
soaring  songster,  till  the  lady  is  obliged  to  yield,  from  pure 
exhaustion.  The  mention  of  the  lark  has  entrapped  many  a 
composer;  tho  musical  follies  committed  in  his  name  are 
innumerable.  Handel's  song,  '  Sweet  Bird,'  from  //  Pen- 
serosa,  always  has  been,  and  most  likely  always  will  be, 
admired  as  music,  and  it  affords  an  opportunity  for  the 
display  of  talent  in  the  singer  and  the  flute-player,  but  it 
cannot  stand  the  test  of  criticism.  Tho  same  objection 
exists  to  this  as  to  the  air  just  noticed ;  the  divisions  are  in 
themselves  absurd,  but  as  imitations  are  still  more  so. 
Surely  the  composer  must  have  been  aware  that  the  note  of 
the  nightingale  is  the  simplest  that  is  practised  by  the 
feathered  race,  yet  he  has  here  given  the  melancholy  bird 
sounds  which,  as  regards  variety,  rapidity,  and  compass, 
only  able  performers  can  produce  from  a  fine  voice  and  a 

Eerfect  instrument.  HandeVs  supremacy  in  the  art  renders 
im  especially  liable  to  animadversion  when  misled  by  an 
erroneous  conception  of  the  words ;  but  he  has  been  charged 
with  many  supposed  imitations  which  he  never  contemp- 
lated, such  as  the  whipping-chorus,  the  rocking-chorus, 
&c.  We  have  however  said  as  much  as  is  necessary  on  this 
part  of  our  subject 

In  the  accompaniment  to  vocal  music,  much  greater  free- 
dom of  imitation  is  allowable  than  in  the  voice  part :  kept 
within  those  bounds  which  good  sense  and  cultivated  taste 
prescribe,  it  affords  very  efficient  aid,  by  giving  greater  force 
to  the  poetry,  and  contributing  to  the  completion  of  the 
general  design.  It  also  adds  harmony  to  song,  a  most  im- 
portant, if  not  an  indispensable  support  Nearly  all  that 
imitation  can  do,  should — as  the  elder  Dr.  Gregory,  of  Edin- 
burgh, in  some  admirable  remarks  on  music  has  observed — 
be  assigned  to  the  accompaniments,  as  these,  on  account  of 
tho  greater  compass  and  variety  of  instruments,  are  better 
adapted  to  such  a  purpose  than  the  voice,  which  ought  to 
be  left  at  liberty  to  express  the  sentiments.  If  Handel  has 
sometimes  fiuled  in  imitations  by  the  voice,  he  has  often 
succeeded  in  those  by  the  acoompanying  instruments.  We 
need  but  refer  in  proof  to  his  beautiful  song  ia  /?  Ben- 
seroso— 

*  Oft  on  a  put  of  rtetnt  fnmnd 
I  hMv  Um  ht-ott  euHbw  toand,*— 

where  he  has  imitated  the  bell  by  the  deep-toned  strings  of 
the  bases,  confining  the  voice  to  those  notes  of  pleasing, 
contemplative  melancholy,  the  idea  of  which  the  words  so 
completely  excite.  The  same  skill  and  discrimination  are 
shown  in  the  song  of  Galatea,  *  Hush !  ye  pretty  warbling 
(^uire,*  in  which  the  flute  imitates  the  birds,  leaving  the 
suiger  to  express  in  simple  sounds  that  languishing  tender- 
ness indicated  by  the  poetry.  Handel  was  the  first  who 
endeavoured  to  excite  the  idea  of  light  through  the  agency 
of  musical  sounds :  his  chorus  in  the  oratorio  of  Samson, 
'  O  first  created  beam  V  was  written  with  this  deai^ ;  and 
moreover  suggested  to  Haydn  that  grand  composition  on 
the  same  subject  which  is  admitted  to  be  one  of  his  noblest 
triumphs.  But  the  still  bolder  attempt  of  the  former  great 
master  was  to  convey  to  the  mind,  tnroufth  the  same  me* 
dium,  m  notion  of  darkness.    With  this  view  he  compotod  J 


the  sublime  chorus  in  Isra$l  in  EgvpU  beginning. '  H«  Mnl 
a  thick  darkness  over  all  the  land,  the  accompaniroenta  to 
which,  assisted  by  the  words,  produce  on  persons  suusvpti- 
ble  of  musical  impressions,  all  Chat  solemnity  of  effect,  not 
unmixed  with  awe,  intended  by  the  author. 

Haydn,  though  sometimes  ambitious  of  achierin^  by 
musi(^  means  more  than  the  art  can  accomplish,  was  of^cn 
most  happy  in  indirect  imitation  by  instrumental  accom* 
paniments;  witness  the  maj^nificcnt  burst  of  sound  in  the 
first  chorus— to  which  we  have  just  alluded— in  The  Cr#o- 
ftoii,  at  the  words,  *  and  there  was  light'  Witness  also  his 
musical  picture,  in  the  same  oratorio,  of  the  rising  sua.  the 
slow  swell  of  the  instruments  in  ascending  notes  describing 
the  gradual  progress  of  the  luminary  toinurds  the  bonxon, 
and  the  full  power  of  the  band  depicting  iu  refulgent  splen- 
dour. And  how  beautifully  the  composer  contrasu  w  itn  iIm 
solar  blaxe,  the  soft,  serene  beams  of  the  comparmtiTeljr 
small  orb  which  reflects  its  borrowed  light !  Madanie  de 
Stael  heard  the  first  of  these  most  masterly  compoaitiona 
performed  at  Vienna, '  in  a  manner,*  she  tells  us, '  worthy 
of  the  great  work,*  and  describes  the  sound  of  the  combined 
voices  and  instruments  as  a  terribU  noise!  She  adik, 
that  at  the  appearance  (/  light  it  teas  necessary  io  stf^ 
orufs  ears.  We  forgive  the  bad  taste  for  the  sake  of  the 
wit  This  generally  sagacious  and  acute,  and  always  bril- 
liant, writer,  is  quite  an  Italian  in  her  musical  criUcism 
she  says  that  the  Germans  '  put  too  much  mind  in  their 
works ;  tbev  reflect  too  much  on  what  they  are  doing/  Of 
Mozart,  whose  illustrations  of  the  poet  are  enumerated 
among  his  excellencies  by  most  critics,  Madame  de  Stad 
speaks  in  what  we  consider  highly  laudatory  terms,  but  by 
which  she  means  to  express  some  degree  of  disapprobation. 
She  thinks  that '  of  all  musicians  he  has  shown  moat  skill 
in  "  marrying**  the  music  to  the  words:*  that  in  his  operas, 
particularly  Don  Giovanni,  he  makes  us  sensible  of  all  the 
effect  of  dramatic  representation :  that  '  this  ingenious 
alliance  of  the  musician  and  poet  gives  us  a  sort  of  pfeasure, 
but  it  is  a  pleasure  which  springs  from  rejtection,  and  that 
does  not  belong  to  the  wonderful  sphere  of  the  arts.'  {Ds 
tAllemagne,)  The  '  alliance '  here  complained  of  could  not 
have  been  alleged  as  a  fault  in  Rossini's  earlier  works, 
beautiful  as  some  of  them  are  in  other  respects ;  though  the 
air  '  La  Calunnia,'  the  first  finale  in  Otellot  and  two  or 
three  other  things,  offer  as  fine  examples  of  what  ia  meant 
by  musical  imitation  as  can  be  found.  But  in  his  '  second 
style' — the  manner  in  which  his  later  operas  are  written— 
he  seems  to  have  been  infected,  as  Madame  de  Stael  wouU 
have  said,  by  €krman  intellectuality.  We  know  not  if  the 
highly-talented  lady  whose  Judgment  in  music  we  hara 
ventured  to  impugn  was  acquainted  with  the  compositions 
of  Weber;  if  she  ever  heard  h\i  Freischiitz  or  Oberon^  he 
must  have  been  placed  bv  her  very  high  on  the  list  of  tboss 
who  damage  and  Ae^nae  music  by  rendering  it  expres- 
sive,— who,  as  Pope  ironically  says,  in  some  Imes  compU- 
mentary  to  Handel, 

*  —  oMuUj  bonov  aid  tnm  mom.* 

Music,  which  is  both  a  science  and  an  art,  is  dirided 
into  Speculative  or  theoretical,  and  Practical.  Speculative 
Music  explains  the  nature  of  musical  sounds ;  shows,  by 
demonstrating  their  ratios,  how  they  are  related  to  each 
other ;  and  investigates  their  physical  and  moral  effects  wbca 
in  a  simple  or  in  a  combined  state :  it  is,  in  few  words,  the 
philosophy  of  the  art  Practical  Music  is  the  application  of 
theoretidd  principles, — the  proper  conduct  of  sounds  as  to 
their  progression,  duration,  union,  and  adaptation  to  words, 
voices,  and  instruments,  and  is  the  art  of  composition.  Tfas 
performer,  who  merely  executes,  stsnds  in  the  same  relation 
to  music  as  the  actor  does  to  the  drama,  or  the  reeiter  ta 
the  poem :  though  he  reouires,  in  order  to  excel,  consider- 
able knowledge  of  the  subject  and  superior  taste,  yet  be  is 
but  an  operator— a  singer  or  a  player,  and  not,  strictly 
speaking,  a  musician. 

Speculative  Music  is  subdivided  into  Acoustical,  Mathsoui- 
tical  and  Metaphysical.  (^Acoustics  ;  Hariion ics ;  Sound  ; 
Tbmpbramsnt.]  Practical  Music,  into  Vocal  and  Instm- 
mental,  tho  several  kinds  of  which  are  noticed  under  their 
respective  heads.  The  chief  component  parts  of  practical 
music  are,  Mblody,  Harmony,  and  Rhythm,  to  which  we 
refer.    See  likewise  Accbxt,  Air,  Choro,  Composition; 

COUXTERFOINT,      MODULATION,      ThOROUGH-BaSB,     TiMR. 

&c 

MUSIC  HISTORY  OF  The  origin  of  musio  U  invoiced 
inan  obsGority  which  no  ingeiuity,  ao  Uboui.  bu  kilbtrle 
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been  tble  to  dispel ;  analogy  and  conjeeture  therefore  have 
sappUed  the  want  of  facte,  in  the  absence  of  any  assistance 
dcept  what  doubtful  histories  and  the  fables  of  m jthologists 
bate  afibrded,  which  at  best  have  held  out  but  a  dim  light, 
lai  more  often  misled  than  aided  the  inquirer  in  his  re- 
flarches. 

It  has  been  supposed  by  some  writers  whose  names  stamp 
t  talue  on  all  that  bos  proceeded  from  them»  that  song 
tnd  speech  are  coeval,  an  opinion  which  will  hardly  be  dis- 
pated,  if  by  song  are  meant  sounds  which,  though  vocal  and 
fostained,  are  devoid  of  rhythm,  governed  by  no  scale,  and 
omse^oently  productive  of  no  roelodj^,  in  tne  modern  ac- 
»ptatioD  of  the  word :  bnt  if  the  term  is  intended  to  signify 
a  ro^r  system  of  tunable,  measured  notes,  then  we  shall 
not  hesitate  to  say,  that  such  advance  towards  art  could  only 
hiTe  been  made  by  people  proceeding  fast  in  civilization, 
tod  eeoimuning  through  the  medium  of  a  language  ade- 
quate to  all  the  ordinary  purposes  of  man  in  a  social 
stale. 
We  ire  told  bv  Lucretius,  in  a  passage  often  quoted  from 

tlie  Mth  book  of  his  poem  De  Rerum  Natura  {Of  the  Nature 
^Tkngi\  tbftt  the  birds  taught  man  to  sing,  and  that  the 
ierestion  of  musical  instruments  of  the  inflatile  kind  was 


^       I  to  him  by  the  sounds  produced  f^om  reeds  when 
tbc  western  wind  blew  over  them. 


the  binb  iutnieted  maa. 


Aad  taM^t  him  Man  bafaru  bi«  aft  b«gao. 
Aad  whilo  loft  rreninf  galas  blew  o*er  the  plains, 
4od  ^book,  die  aoandlof  reeds,  Uiey  taught  the  swaim  I 
▲bA  tbM  tb«  pipe  ««a  ftua'd,  and  tuMful  iMd.' 

This  has  certainly  the  merit  of  being  very  poetical,  what- 
ever reUanee  the  historian  may  place  on  it  The  same 
notion  concerning  wind  instruments  is  found  in  Ovid's 
boiori/ui  aceoont  of  tbe  transfbrmation  of  the  nymph 
Syrinx  into  ned^.  But  Thomas  Aquinas,  the  'Angelic 
iector,*  cited  by  the  good  Padre  Qiambattista  Martini, 
ia  his  Storia  diiia  Mmnca^  disdains  to  follow  the  example 
of  the  heatheo  autbor  of  the  '  Metamorphoses,'  or  the 
doeiple  of  Spicnmst  and  leaves  the  origm  of  music  to 
efaaaee ;  on  the  eeutrary,  the  noble  Italian  saint  informs  us 
thaltbe  fintiaao  was  endowed  by  the  Creator  with  every 
kind  of  kaowledge»  and  that  he  excelled  in  music,  as  well 
as  in  9ll  other  arts  and  sciences. 

Bat  qvitting  the  ingenions  guesses  and  fictions  of  poets 
lad  the  rereries  of  enthusiasts,  we  find  Jubal,  the  seventh 
ia  descent  from  Adam,  mentioned  in  Scripture  as  'the 
ftther  of  sueh  as  handle  the  harp  and  organ*  These  terms 
hgwever  must  not  be  understood  quite  literally :  they  are 
Benerie.  sad  signify  all  instruments  of  the  stringed  and  tube 
xiod  The  dtffierent  versions  vary  in  the  translation  of  the 
oriiiBal:  the  French  render  the  word  harp  by  violon, 
Tksogk  the  earliest  authentic  record  of  music  extant  is  that 
in  Gmtekt,  yet  it  is  nearly  certain  that  the  Jews  acauired 
their  knowledge  €»f  it  from  the  Egyptians.  That  Moses 
kintteif  was  ^ueated  by  Pharaoh*s  daughter  as  her  own 
SOB.  and  was  '  lesumed  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians,' 
it  stated  in  the  AHm  qftke  Apostles;  and  Clemens  Alexan- 
driaos  adds,  that '  he  was  instructed  by  them,  in  his  maturer 
age,  hi  arithnetie^  eeometry,  rhvthm,  harmony,  but,  above 
sB,  in  medicine  and  music*  Tne  whole  generation  of  the 
IsntUles  led  forth  by  the  lawgiver  firom  their  captivity 
were  bom  in  Kgypt,  in  which  it  seems  to  be  agreed  music 
ss  an  art  originated;  though  Diodorus  Siculus  even  denies 
tkeC  H  was  ever  practised  there :  but  his  assertion  is  not  only 
in  oppos^ieo  to  Herodotus,  and  at  utter  variance  with  what 
Flato  saT%  wbo  travelled  into  that  country  to  become  ao- 
^aainied  with  the  arts  and  sciences,  but  is  proved  by  modern 
uieaverics  to  be  the  very  reverse  of  trnth.  The  fresco  painting 
of  a  harp,  fbttod  by  Bmce  in  an  antient  tomb  near  the  ruins  of 
IbebeSk  which  k  undoubtedly  of  very  high  antiquity,  is  an 
iadispatable  proof  of  the  projpress  made  by  the  early  Egyp- 
tiaas  in  mnaiei  In  form,  dmiensions,  and  ornament,  this 
insmaent  might  be  mistaken  for  one  of  modem  date,  inso- 
mecb  that  when  a  drawing  of  it  was  first  shown  in  London, 
oiosiAflnble  doubts  were  entertained  of  iU  fidelity.  For^ 
years  after,  however,  M.  Denon  bore  testimony  to  the  truth 
of  Bmoe*s  description  and  the  accuracy  of  his  sketch ;  since 
vhich  Roseilmi's  Momanenti  delPEgitio,  a  splendid  work 

elished  in  1 832,  has  confirmed  afl  that  the  two  former 
said  oo  the  subject  Another  instrument,  which  is  found 
Koiptoied  on  an  Egyptian  obelisk  brought  to  Rome  by 
A^pBstiia,  famishes  additional  evidence  of  the  state  of 
BoiftiH  Egypt  in  the  remotest  times.    It  is  fully  described 


by  Dr.  Burney,  who  gives  awood-cut  of  it,  by  which  it 
^pears  that  it  was  neariy  the  same  as  the  Neapolitan 
C€Uascione  of  the  present  day.  It  had  only  two  strings,  but, 
being  provided  with  a  long  neck,  was  capable  of  producing 
that  series  of  sounds  which  the  antients  called  a  heptachord^ 
and  if  the  strings  were  tuned  fifths,  hke  those  on  the 
calascione,  they  vould  give  a  complete  octave,  an  advantage 
which  none  of  the  Grecian  instruments  possessed  till  many 
ages  later.  Montfwicxm  says  that  *  in  examining  tlie  repre- 
sentations of  near  five  hundred  anlient  lyres,  &c.,  he  never 
met  with  one  in  which  there  was  any  contrivance  for  short- 
ening strinra,  during  the  time  of  performance,  by  a  neck 
and  finger-board.'  These  two  instruments  then  are  suffi- 
cient proofs  of  early  Egyptian  knowledge  in  the  musical 
art*  That  it  continued  to  be  cultivated  in  Egypt  under 
the  Macedonian  dynasty  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Athenajus, 
in  his  account  of  a  Batchic  festival  given  by  Ptolemy 
Philadclphus— the  munificint  patron  of  all  the  liberal  and 
useful  arts,  who  made  Egypx  the  mart  of  the  world— tells 
us  that  more  than  six  hundred  musicians  were  employed 
in  the  chorus,  and  that  among  these  were  three  hundred 
performers  on  the  cithara,  or  lyre. 

Of  the  music  of  the  Hebrews,  nearly  all  that  is  known  is 
to  be  collected  firom  the  Scriptures,  and  the  Bible  is  in  the  pos^ 
session  of  every  one.  There  we  meet  with  the  first  recorded 
song,  which  Moses  sang  at  the  head  of  the  tribes,  after  the 
miraculous  passage  of  the  Red  Sea.  To  this  responded 
Miriam  the  prophetess,  having  a  timbrel  or  tambouriae  in 
her  hand,  and  being  attended  by  all  the  women,  carrying 
the  same  instruments,  and  dancing.  Music  formed  an 
essential  part  of  everv  Jewish  ceremony.  The  priesthood 
were  musieians  by  office,  which  was  hereditary :  they  were 
four  thousand  in  number,  divided  into  bodies,  each  of  which 
bad  its  chief  or  leader.  At  Uie  dedication  of  Solomon's 
temple,  a  prodigiouB  band  of  priests,  blowing  trumpets,  at- 
tended. Josephus  tells  us  that  200,000  musicians  were  en- 
gaged ;  but  as  his  statement  is  unsupported  by  scriptural 
istory,  we  may  venture  to  consider  it  as  a  mistake  arising 
from  some  misapprehension,  or  else  as  a  manuscript  error. 
A  Hebrew  writer  enumerates  thirty-six  musical  instruments 
that  were  kept  in  the  sanctuary,  on  all  of  which,  he  says, 
the  prophet-king  David  could  play.  These  are  reduced  to 
thirty-tnree  by  another  account.  It  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  many  of  them,  under  other  names,  are  still  met  with 
in  the  East  and  in  Egypt,  and,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained, 
very  little  changed  from  their  original  form.  Martini  has 
given,  from  a  manuscript  of  1 599,  what  he  believes  to  be 
specimens  of  the  melodies  sung  by  the  Jews  to  certain 
Psalms;  but  they  are  printed  in  the  obsolete  notation, 
without  bars,  and  having  no  words  added  to  them  by  which 
the  measure  might  perhaps  have  been  made  out,  it  is  im- 
possible to  enter  thoroughly  into  their  meaning. 

The  Music  of  the  Greeks  has  engaged  the  notice  of  so 
many  searching  antiquaries  and  patient  mathematicians — 
such  profound  learning  and  unwearied  labour  have  been 
bestowed  on  it-^t  has  provoked  so  much  controversy,  and 
the  dispute  has  proved  so  barren,  that  we  enter  on  the  sub- 
ject reluctantly,  if  not  fearfully ;  and  though  bound  to  give 
It  as  much  attention  as  a  matter  of  some  imnortance  is  en- 
titled to,  yet  we  do  not  deem  it  expedient  or  feel  inclined  to 
afford  it  more  than  is  rigorously  its  due.  Dr.  Burney,  who 
had  devoted  months,  if  not  years,  to  the  inquiry,  declared 
to  a  friend,  a  few  months  before  his  decease,  that '  he  never 
understood  the  Greek  music,  or  found  any  one  that  did  un- 
derstand it' 

But  before  proceeding  further,  we  think  it  right  to  say, 
with  all  possible  respect  for  those  who  have  toned  in  this 
unproductive  field,  that,  after  a  diligent  investigation  of  the 
subject,  on  which  we  entered  with  an  unprejudiced  mind, 
it  is  our  decided  opinion  that  what  is  now  called  Greek 
music  has  hitherto  proved  perplexing  chiefly,  if  not  solely,  on 
account  of  the  term  having  been  misunderstood.  We  beheve 
that  by  moMke  (fiov^uet))  tne  Greeks  meant  poetry  sung,  wi  th 
some  sort  of  accompaniment,  and  that  the  moderns  have 
fallen  into  error  by  overrating  the  importance  of  tlie  melodic 
part,  treating  this  as  the  principal,  and  poetry  only  as  an 
allv. 

Music  was  a  comprehensive  term  with  the  Greeks,  em* 
bracing  among  other  things  which  we  shall  have  occasion 

•  There  are  iome  Bgyptiaa  paiiktingfl  ia  Uie  BrHiah  Museum,  which  were 
broasht  from  the  frrottoe*  in  the  wntaro  hiU«  of  Thebee.      I o  one  of  them 


(No.  179)  a  female  figure  b  repre«eiit«d  blowiog  the  double  pipe,  ami  another 
appears  to  be  playing  on  a  moskol  inslniment.     (Ltk  of  httUrtarnhg  Kmom* 

ttdgt:  BrUiihMwum,y9LiL,v>7^)      Jigitized  by  V^J\^^VlC 
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to  mention,  melody  (Jftf^ofxpto— literally  the  making,  or  com- 
position, qf  the  iong)  and  poetry.  There  is  no  one,  M. 
Villoteau  remarks,  who,  after  an  attentive  p«ruial  of  the 
antient  writers,  is  not  convinced  that  eloquence,  poetry,  and 
melody  were,  in  early  times,  governed  by  musical  princi- 
ples ;  that  they  were  uught  by  the  same  master,  and  that 
the  three  arU  were  but  one  science.  'The  goddess  Per- 
suasion,' says  Lord  Shaftesbury,  '  must  have  been  in  a 
manner  the  mother  of  poetry,  rhetoric,  nuisic,  and  the  other 
kindred  arU;*  and  tradition,  he  adds,  'eould  not  better  re- 
present the  first  founders  of  brge  societies  than  as  real 

songsters. Nor  can  ix  be  doubted  that  the 

aame  artists  who  so  industriously  applied  themselves  to  study 
the  numbers  ot  speech,  must  have  made  proportionable  im- 
provements in  the  study  of  mere  founds  and  natural  hal^ 
mony.'  The  Greeks  never  separsted  poetry  flrom  melodv ; 
the  poet  himself  set  the  notes  to  fcis  own  verses,  and  in  the 
early  times  sang  them  at  the  public  games  and  festivals. 
The  Greek  tragedies  were  operas,  observes  Payne  Knight, 
meaning,  we  presume,  that  <hey  were  in  a  kind  of  reci- 
tative ;  and  he  is  borne  owt  in  his  assertion  by  the  best 
authorities.  Aristotle,  in  his  treatise  on  poetry,  considers 
the  mufic  of  tragedy  as  one  of  its  most  essential  parts. 
The  nature  of  this  music  is  indicated  by  several  writers, 
but  is  more  clearly  pointed  out  by  Philodemus  than  by  any 
other,  in  his  work  in  abuse  of  music  (one  of  the  Mpuri 
found  in  Herculaneum,  unrolled  and  published  at  Naples 
in  1793),  wherein  it  is  described  as  a  melody  nearly  ap- 
proaching ordinary  speech  ;  that  is  to  say,  recitative.  Ho- 
race calls  Apollo  the  singer.  The  antient  poeU  give  us  to 
nnderstand  that  their  verses  were  sung,  and  this  is  to  be 
<!onstrued  literallv  in  the  case  of  the  Greek  poets.  Homer, 
mccording  to  tradition,  sang  his  own  epics.  But  it  is  need- 
less to  multiply  proofs  of  a  fact  so  generally  received. 

Admitting,  then,  that  Greek  poetry  of  all  kinds,  religious, 
epic,  dramatic  &c..  was  really  sung,  and  perhaps  granting, 
wnat  many  believe,  that  oratory  partook  much  of  the  nature 
of  song,  let  us  inquire  what  was  meant  by  the  word  singing. 
It  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  Homer,  Tyrteus,  Pindar,  &c. 
were  singers,  in  our  acceptation  of  the  word ;  the  supposi- 
tion is  too  absurd  to  be  entertained  for  a  moment.  But  even 
allowing  them  to  have  been  as  perfect  in  the  vocal  art  as  the 
modems  are.  would  they  have  condescended  to  deliver  their 
poetry  in  long  tliffhts  of  notes,  in  divisions,  in  trills,  and  in 
passages  that  render  it  difficult,  and  sometimes  impossible, 
to  get  at  the  sense  ?  If,  however,  they  had  attempted  to  make 
their  •  heaven-bred  poesy '  subservient  to  song,  would  they 
bave  found  a  patient  audience  ?— Assuredly  not ;  for  the  ani- 
mating appeiu,  the  interesting  narrative  clothed  in  poetical 
language,  the  pathetic  description,  were  what  the  Greeks  de- 
lighted in,  ana  certainly  would  not  have  surrendered  for  the 
Bake  of  a  tune.  Moreover,  it  must  be  recollected,  and  is  a  very 
important  consideration,  that  when  the  art  of  printing  was 
unknown,  and  manuscript  copies  of  poems,  &c.  were  un- 
attainable bv  the  people  at  large,  on  account  of  the  expense, 
the  multitude  had  no  means  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  productions  of  their  poets  but  by  bearing  them  recited ; 
and  as  crowds  assembled  for  this  purpose,  the  best  mode  of 
rendering  the  voice  of  the  reciter  audible  to  many,  and 
these  congregated  in  open  places,  was,  to  pitch  it  rather 
high,  and  confine  it  to  a  small  number  of  fixed  musical 
notes.  Such  is  still  the  practice,  and  with  the  same 
intent,  in  all  cathedrals,  and  is  called  chanting,  a  usage 
which  has  doubtless  been  transmitted  from  the  remotest 
ages.  Such  too  is  the  method  adopted  by  the  improwi- 
saiori,  whose  art,  we  are  persuaded,  is  of  the  highest  an- 
tiquity, and  whose  singing,  it  is  our  belief,  much  resembles 
that  of  the  ancient  Greeks  in  delivering  their  verses.  Those 
extemporaneous  poets  always  require  an  instrumental  ac- 
companiment of  a  simple  kind,  to  keep  the  voice  in  tune, 
and,  as  they  confess,  to  animate  them.  The  Greek  re- 
dten  also  were  accompanied,  either  by  the  lyre  or  the 
flute,  and  probably  for  the  same  purposes.  The  flute  was 
the  companion  of  elegiac  poetr\' ;  the  lyre  of  the  epic  and 
the  ode. 

By  what  is  called  Greek  music,  therefore,  we  understand 
the  union  of  poetry  and  music,  the  former  of  the  two  exer- 
cising the  greatest  sway  over  the  mind,  because  expressing 
noble  sentiments — gracefully  inculcating  reli^on  and  mo- 
rality— teaching  obedience  to  the  laws— exciting  generous 
feelings— and  inspiring  patriotism  and  courage  by  the  praise 
of  those  who  had  distinguished  themselves  by  their  public 
•enrices  and  their  valour.    It  is  thus  we  account  for  the 


effecta  taid  to  have  been  wrought  by  antient  music ;  Ibr  it 
is  impossible  that  Plato  should  have  been  thinking  of  omtv 
vocal  melody  and  the  sounds  of  mean  and  iroperfVsct  in- 
struments, when  he  said  that  no  change  can  be  made  in 
music  without  affecting  the  constitution  of  the  stale,  an 
opinion  in  which  Aristotle  acauiesced,  and  Cicero  after- 
wards adopted:— it  is  not  to  be  credited  that  the  law« 
of  Lycurgus,  set  to  measured  sounds  by  Terpander,  were 
turned  into  a  song,  or  that  this  Lesbian  mui^ician  qaelled 
a  sedition  in  Sparta  by  singing  some  pretty  air  to  the 
mob:— it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  when  Polybius  tellft 
us  of  a  savage  nation  cirilised  by  music,  he  mean*  to  sav. 
by  coarse  pipes  and  guitara; — and  not  les^  ricitcaluu* 
is  it  to  imagine  that  men  were  raised  to  the  rank  i>f 
chiefs  and  the  dignity  of  legislators,  solely  on  accouot 
of  their  taste  in  singing,  or  tbeir  skill  on  the  lyre  ami 
the  flute. 

We  cannot  quit  the  subject  of  the  vocal  mutic  of  Crerc*. 
without  lading  a  few  words  concerning  the  Greek  Mtfm^t 
and  ScoiitL  Tlie  former  (from  v6uoc,  nomos,  a  latr)  verv 
so  called,  says  Plutarch,  because  they  were  not  allowed  to 
traiugress  certain  melodic  rules  by  which  they  were  charac- 
terise^ and  were  at  firat  hymns  to  the  Gods.  The  latter 
were  songs  of  a  less  restrained  kind,  sung  at  banquets  and 
entertainments,  by  great  proficients;  hence  Hesychios  de- 
rives the  term  from  cKcXibc  (skolios,  difficult  to  sing),  Bm 
othen  think  that  the  word  should  be  rendered  literally.— 
crooked,  following  a  tortuous  course — because,  at  table,  it 
did  not  pass  regularly,  but  only  to  those  who  were  skilfal 
singera.  Plutarch,  on  the  authority  of  Pindar,  teUs  as 
that  the  scolia  were  invented  by  Teipander.  Dr.  Bumey 
has  an  entertaining  chapter  on  the  subject,  vol.  L,  464 ;  but 
the  reader  will  find  it  more  learnedly  discussed  in  Potter** 
•  Antiquities,'  ii.  403. 

As  to  the  instrumental  music  of  the  Greeks,  we  confess 
our  inability  to  treat  the  subject  in  a  satisfactory  mannfr. 
The  accounts  given  of  it  by  the  ancient  writen  are  eith«r 
so  suspicious  or  so  indefinite,  that  nearlv  all  our  labour  in 
endeavouring  to  gain  some  knowledge  or  its  nature  has  been 
expended  in  vain.  Having  Bianchini's  learned  work  on 
ancient  instruments  before  us,  we  are  enabled  to  form  some 
opinion  of  their  capabilities,  and  our  oninion  is  not  in  thetr 
favour.  They  appear  to  have  been  ruae,  and  stiited  onl^  to 
music  of  the  simplest  description. 

The  Musical  scale,  or  disdiapason,  of  the  Greeks  com- 
prised two  octaves,  the  lowest  note  of  which  was  a.  the  first 
space  in  the  base  of  the  moderns.  This  was  divided  inL> 
five  Tetrachords,  or  subdivisions  of  four  sounds  in  each,  the 
extremes  being  at  the  distance  of  a  fourth.  [TBTRAcnoaa] 
And  it  must  here  be  observed,  that  the  antient  Ivre  had  bm 
four  strings ;  the  firat  and  fourth  fixed,  the  middle  ones  ad- 
mitting of  being  tightened  or  relaxed  according  to  the  geniw 
of  the  melodv.  Two  conjoint  tetrachords,  with  one  addi- 
tional note,  formed  the  Octachord,  or  octave,  to  which  tb^ 
improved  lyre  extended.  The  three  diflferent  divisions  of 
the  tetrachord  produced  as  many  Genera  [GiitkraI  thr 
Diatonic,  the  Chromatic,  and  the  Enharmonic ;  which  see 
The  firat  was  composed  of  the  sounds  which  the  modcriM 
name  x,  f,  o,  a;  the  second  of  b,  t,t%,  a;  the  third  of 
K,  bX,  p,  a.  The  notes,  or  sounds,  were  repfeaented  b; 
the  lettere  of  the  alphabet*  great  and  small,  which,  in  order 
to  extend  their  application  and  distinguish  the  variooi 
modes,  were  placed  in  different  positions — the  direct,  the 
averted,  the  inverted,  and  the  horixontal ;  and  these  werv, 
as  occasion  required,  altered  in  form.  The  time,  or  dura- 
tion, of  the  notes  was  known  by  the  long  and  short  sylUblr* 
to  which  they  were  set;  the  long  syllable  was  in  duratioo 
as  two;  the  short  as  one.  Butwe  know  only  the comparatne 
times  of  these ;  of  the  positive  lengths  of  notes  we  remain 
in  ignorance.  The  movement  however  of  Greek  music  i« 
supposed  to  have  boon  slow.  The  Modes  were,  aooocdmx 
to  Alypius,  fifteen  in  number:  Aristoxenus  makes  thrta 
thirteen,  each  a  semitone  distant  from  the  next  in  order. 
Under  the  word  Mode  we  have  {jivcn  the  table  of  Alypiu* 
we  here  insert  that  of  Aristoxonu*,  the  oldest  of  ihr  (InTli 
writera  on  music,  which  commences  with  tlie  Hyju^lorjin 
the  lowest. 


Hypodorian 
Hypophrygian,  Orace 
Ditto  AcuU 

Ilypolvdian       Grare 
Ditto  Acuts 
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Dorian 

Ionian  n 

Fhi^gian 

^olian,  or  grave  Lydian 

Lydian  Acute 

Mixolydian        Grave 

Ditto  Acute 

Hypertnixolydian 


E 
F 
F 
G 

o« 

A 

A« 
B 


It  will  be  here  observed,  that  what  may  be  called  the 
\ej'Dote  of  the  various  modes  does  not  agree  with  that  in 
ibc  table  before  given.  In  the  above  we  have  followed  the 
Abb£  Bmrth^lemy,  after  havine  in  vain  resorted  to  numerous 
zutbonties  for  some  means  of  reconciling  the  discrepancy. 
Xotwo  writers  on  this  obscure  subject  are  thoroughly  agreed, 
and  it  is  probable  tbat  none  in  future  will  attempt  to  explain 
liat  which  holds  out  so  little  hope  to  labour  and  patience, 
and  offers  so  small  a  reward  for  success.  The  three  prin- 
cipal mi  most  antient  modes  had  different  characters :  the 
X^riaa  was  grave  and  majestic ;  the  Lydian,  soft  and  com- 
pliiiBn^;  the  Phrygian,  bold,  enthusiastic,  and  used  in 
iv^ttious  ceremonies.  Plato  banished  the  Lydian  and  Ionian 
toodes  from  his  Republic,  because  exciting  the  enervating 
pasaioos;  but  the  Dorian  and  Phrygian  he  allowed,  as 
manly  and  decent.  Pindar  set  bis  fourteenth  Olympic  ode 
to  the  Lydian,  as  being  addressed  to  the  Graces.  Accord- 
ing to  Lucretius,  the  Phrygian  was  employed  in  the  horrid 
solemnities  of  Cybele ;  and  Statius  introduces  it  in  the 
faneral  rites  of  Archemoms. 

By  the  word  ^iXoc  (melos)  the  Greeks  generally  signified 
what  we  call  air,  or  something  like  it;  but  sometimes, 
Twinine  remarks,  '  tbey  used  it  in  the  sense  of  ap/ioviaf 
i.e.  mehdy  abstracted  from  rhythm,  or  time:  sometimes  for 
meaeured  melody;  and  sometimes  as  equivalent  to  song, 
including  mtXoAj,  rhythm,  and  words.'  By  apfiovia  {har- 
monid)  they  intended  simply  to  express,  as  we  have  in  a 
fbnner  article  observed,  the  proper  relationship  of  one 
sound  to  another — the  pleasing  agreement  of  intervals ; 
that  is  to  say,  melody.  Metastasio  believes  that  by  this 
tem  the  Greeks  signified  what  we  mean  by  melody,  found- 
ing his  opinion  on  the  following  passage  from  Plato  {De 
Legib^  Ub.  ii.) : — The  regulation  of  the  movement  is  called 
rhythm;  dtd  the  regulation  of  the  voice  is  called  harmony. 
RotuMau  says— 'The  sense  given  b^  the  Greeks  to  this 
word,  in  their  music,  is  the  more  difficult  to  ascertain  be- 
cause, having  originally  been  a  proper  name,  it  has  no  roots 
by  which  it  can  be  decompounded  in  order  to  arrive  at  its 
etymology.  In  the  antient  treatises  which  remain,  harmony 
seems  to  be  that  which  had  for  its  object  an  agreeable  sue- 
oeiition  of  sounds  as  regards  high  or  low,  in  opposition  to  the 
other  parts  called  rhythmica  and  metrica,  which  relate  to 
timeajid  measure.'  But  though  very  difUcult  to  determine 
with  exactness  the  meaning  of  the  word  harmony  as 
applicable  to  Greek  music,  yet  this  difficulty  does  not  arise 
from  the  cause  assigned  by  the  French  writer. 

The  long-eontested  question,  whether  the  Greeks  under- 
wood coomerpoint»  or  music  in  parts,  seems  now  to  be  set 
at  rest,  and  determined  in  the  negative  by  a  preponderating 
weight  of  authority  and  a  large  majority  of  voices.  To  what 
we  have  before  remarked  on  this  subject  [Harmony],  we 
now  »dd,  that  farther  inquiry  and  reflection  have  only 
oonfinn«d  the  opinion  we  have  long  enteilained,  namely, 
that  though  the  antients,  by  mere  accident,  if  not  from  ex- 
penment,  must  have  been  acquainted  with  the  effect  of 
umuiCaneoua  soands,  nevertheless  that  which  we  call  liar- 
mooy  formed  no  part  of  their  musical  art,  either  theoreti- 
caDy  or  practically.  And  we  repeat  our  belief,  that  in  the 
onion  of  poetry  and  sono^,  which  undeniably  operated  wiih 
»acb  amazing  force  on  all  classes  of  the  people, — which  in- 
flamed them  with  ardour,  softened  them  into  obedience, 
tod  melted  them  into  pity, — music  was  but  the  ally  of  verse. 

Of  their  instrumental  music,  or  music  without  the  voice, 
we  aie  told  that  the  flute-players  by  profession — who  cer- 
tamly  were  exceedingly  encouraged  and  most  extravagantly 
paid  lor  their  services  in  the  later  times  of  Greece— piqued 
themselves  chiefly  on  the  strength  of  the  sounds  they  could 
prodace  from  the  instrument;  and  that  the  trumpeters 
thought  themselves  fortunate  if,  in  their  contests  at  the 
public  games,  they  escaped  without  the  rupture  of  a  blood- 
T««el  by  the  violence  of  their  exertions.  It  is  to  such  per- 
fiumances  Aristotle  must  allude  in  saying,  '  I  disapprove 
A  kinds  of  difficulties  in  the  use  of  instruments,  and,  in- 
<M,  in  musio  generally ;  I  mean  such  tricks  as  are  prao- 
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tised  at  the  public  games,  where  the  musician,  instead  of 
recollecting  what  is  the  true  object  of  his  art,  endeavours 
only  to  flatter  the  corrupt  taste  of  the  multitude.'  Facta 
and  remarks  like  these  do  not  lead  to  any  favourable  opinion 
of  Grecian  performers.  It  is  likely  however  that  they 
pleased  most  when  they  played  the  airs  set  to  the  favourite 
poems  and  popular  verses.  And  there  seems  some  reason 
to  believe  that  tbey  extended  these  by  additions,  sometimes 
studied,  but  often  extemporaneous,  resembling  what  are  in 
modern  language  called  variations,  or  an  amplification  of 
the  theme. 

It  was  a  tradition  that  Cadmus,  with  his  PhoBnicians,  in- 
troduced music  into  Greece.  But  Plutarch,  in  his  •  Dialogue 
on  Music,'  first  makes  Lycias,  a  professor  of  the  art,  repeat 
the  statement  of  Hepiclides,  that  Amphion,  the  son  of 
Jupiter  and  Antiope,  tatght  the  Greeks  to  compose  and  sing 
lyric  poetry:  then,  by  a  second  interlocutor,  Soterichus,  con- 
tradicts the  first,  assigning  to  Apollo  the  merit  of  having 
converted  Greece  into  a  musical  nation.  The  invention  of  the 
lyre  of  three  strings  is  given  to  the  Egyptian  Mercurv,  or 
Thoth ;  that  of  seven  strings,  to  the  second  or  Grecian  Mer- 
cury. Chiron^  the  centaur,  taught  Achilles  music.  Orpheus 
was  the  musical  pupil  of  Linus,  and  master  of  Hercules. 
Tlien  came  Olympus,  Terpander,  and  others.  Terpander  is 
said  to  have  appeased  an  insurrection  in  Lacedsmon  by  his 
songs.  He  rendered  a  most  important  service  to  the  art  by 
inventing  a  method  of  representing  musical  sounds.  Till 
his  time  musio  was  quite  traditional,  and  depended  on  the 
memory,  and  sometimes  the  caprice,  of  the  performer. 
Plutarch  says  of  him,  on  the  authority  of  Alexander,  «n 
historian,  that  ho  took  Homer  for  his  model  in  versification, 
and  Orpheus  for  the  style  of  his  melodies.  The  musical 
compositions  of  Orpheus,  the  same  writer  adds,  were  wholly 
original. 

Man^  very  celebrated  players  on  the  flute  are  mentioned 
in  musical  history.  Damon  taught  Pericles  and  Socrates  the 
use  of  this  instrument.  Antigenides  and  Dorion  were  also 
renowned  for  their  talents.  But  the  performer  who  excited 
most  admuntion  was  of  the  gentler  sex.  Lamia  was  no  less 
distinguished  by  wit  and  ability  than  by  personal  charms. 
After  captivating  many  by  her  skill  as  a  flute-player,  and 
by  her  beauty,  Demetrius  PoUorcetes  became  violently 
enamoured  of  her,  and,  through  her  influence,  conferred 
such  extraordinary  benefits  on  the  Athenians,  that  they 
dedicated  a  temple  to  her.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
style  of  flute-playing,  or  of  the  music,  it  is  certain  that  in 
Greece  the  performers  were  in  great  favour.  Xenophon 
says,  that  if  an  indifferent  player  wished  to  pass  for  one  of 
superior  talent,  he  must  furnish  his  house  richly,  and  appear 
abroad  with  a  large  retinue  of  servants,  as  the  great  perfor- 
mers do.  It  is  said  that  a  flute  used  by  a  celebrated  The- 
ban  musician,  Ismenias,  cost  nearly  six  hundred  pounds 
sterling. 

Pythagoras,  of  whom  an  idle  story  was  long  current, 
about  a  blacksmith's  shop,  hammers,  and  anvils,  contributed 
much  to  the  improvement  of  music  by  his  calculations  and 
philosophical  experiments.  To  him  also  is  attributed  the 
addition  of  an  eighth  string  to  the  lyre.  His  notion  con- 
cerning the  music  qf  the  spheres^mutic  produced  by  the 
motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies — was  one  of  those  whims  in 
which  great  geniuses  are  apt,  now  and  then,  to  indulge.  He 
was  of  the  sect  of  severe  musicians,  of  those  who  reduced 
music  to  mathematical  precision,  and  regulated  idl  sounds 
by  calculations,  allowing  no  licence  to  the  ear.  Of  an  op- 
posing school  was  Aristoxenus,  born  at  Tarentum  in  Itdy» 
about  350  years  e.g.,  who  thought  the  ear  entitled  to  share 
with  mathematical  principles  in  determining  the  efiect  of 
modulated  sounds.  He  was  a  most  voluminous  writer  on 
many  learned  subjects.  Of  these  his  Elements  o/Harmonioe 
are  all  that  have  reached  us,  and  stand  first  in  the  col- 
lection published  by  Meibomius.  Next  in  that  excellent 
work  is  an  Introduction  to  Harmonics,  by  Euclid,  the 
geometrician ;  and  this  is  followed  by  his  Section  qf  the 
Canon,  containing  short  and  clear  explanations  of  the  con- 
stituent parts  of  Greek  music.  Ptolemy,  an  Egvptian,  and 
not  the  astronomer,  wrote  a  treatise  in  three  books  on  Har* 
monies,  which  Dr.  Wallis  printed,  with  a  Latin  version,  a 
preface,  and  appendix,  in  1682.  He  enters  at  large  and 
deeply  into  the  subject,  and  his  principles  have  a  ten- 
dency to  reconcile  the  hostile  sects  of  Pythagoreans  and 
Aristoxenians.  This  object  was  pursued  with  success,  by 
Sir  F.  H.  Styles,  in  his  paper  published  in  the  Slst  volume 
of  the  Philosophical  Transactions.    In  Plutarch's  '  Dia- 
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logne  on  Muiio'  much  information  concerning  antient 
Oreek  miuic  is  to  be  found*  but  not  of  the  mott  Taluable 
kind.  Ariilides  Quintilianui  ifroto  a  treatise  on  mnsie, 
printed  in  the  collection  of  Meibomius,  which  has  prored  a 
useful  work  to  all  subsequent  writers  on  the  subiecti  He 
was  enthusiastic  and  fiancifuU  but  in  matters  of  fact  and 
odcuktion  is  worthy  of  confidence.  - 

The  Romans  acquired  all  their  knowledge  of  the  arts  and 
sciences  from  the  Greeks ;  their  music  therefore  in  no  way 
differs  from  that  of  the  latter ;  though  tbey  must  hare  had 
some  kind  of  song  before  any  direct  intercourse  had  taken 
place  between  them  and  the  polished  nations  of  Oieece. 
it  is  certain  that  the  art  was  neter  advanced  bjr  that  war- 
like people,  notwithstanding  the  share  it  had  m  all  their 
religious  ceremonies  and  public  gamM,  and  the  use  made  of 
it  to  animate  their  troops  and  add  elFeot  to  their  triomi>hs, 
and  though  it  formed  an  essentisi  part  of  their  theatrical 
exhibitions  of  every  kind,  and  wu  eren  adopted,  or  affected 
to  be  adopted,  as  a  profession  by  one  of  their  emperors. 

The  importance  of  music  in  the  estimation  of  the  early 
Romans  is  shown  br  a  regulation  attributed  to  Serrins 
Tullius,  who,  in  diyiding  the  people  into  dapes,  directed 
that  two  whole  centuries  should  consist  oi  irwnpeter$f 
blowers  qf  tha  hofn,  &c.,  and  of  such  as,  without  any 
other   ifutmmentj   sounded  the  charge.     It    is   further 
proved  bv  a   law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  which  limited 
the  number  of  players  on  the  flute  at  funerals  to  ten. 
And  another  of  those  laws  enacted,  that  at  the  praises 
of  honoured  men  in  the  assemblies  of  the  people,  there 
should  be  mournful  songs  accompanied  by  a  flute.    But 
a  passage  in  Livy  leaves  no  doubt  on  this  subiec^  and 
being  as  curious  as  it  is    illustrative,  we  shall  give  it 
entire,  availing  ourselves  of  Dr.  Burney's  translation.    'I 
should  omit  a  circumstance,*  he  says,  *  nardly  worth  men- 
tioning, if  it  did  not  seem  connected  with  religion.    The 
Tibicines  (or  flute-players),  taking  offence  at  the  preceding 
censors  for  having  refused  them  the  privilege  of  eating  in 
the  temple  of  Jupiter,  according  to  custom,  withdrew  m  a 
body  to  Tibur  (Tivoli),  so  that  there  were  no  performers  left 
to  play  before  the  sacriftces.   This  created  religious  scruples 
in  the  minds  of  the  senators,  and  ambassadors  were  sent  to 
Tibur  to  persuade  the  fugitives  to  return  to  Rome.    The 
Tiburtines  promised  to  use  their  utmost  endeavonrs  to  this 
end,  and  first  summoning  the  discontented  band  before  their 
senate,  exhorted  them  to  return  to  Rome :  but  finding  them 
deaf  to  reason  or  entreaty,  they  had  recourse  to  an  artifice 
well  suited  to  the  dispositions  of  these  men ;  for,  on  a  cer- 
tain festival,  they  were  all  invited,  under  pretence  of  assist- 
ing in  the  celebration  of  a  feast    As  men  of  this  profession 
are  generally  much  addicted  to  wine,  th^  were  supplied 
with  it,  till,  being  quite  intoxicated,  Uiey  fisll  fut  asleep, 
and  in  this  condition  were  flung  into  carta,  and  carried  to 
Rome,  where  they  passed  the  remaining  part  of  the  night 
in  the  Forum,  without  perceiving  what  had  happened.  The 
next  day,  while  full  of  the  frimes  of  their  debauch,  upon 
opening  their  eyes  they  were  accosted  by  the  Roman  peo- 
ple, who  flocked  about  them,  and  having  been  prevailed 
upon  to  stay  in  their  native  city,  they  were  allowed  the 
privilege  of  strolling  through  all  the  streets  in  their  robei, 
three  days  in  every  year,  playing  on  their  instruments,  and 
indulging  in  those  licentious  excesses  which  are  practised 
on  the  same  oocasion  to  this  day*  (that  is,  to  the  time 
of  Augustus).    '  The  privilege  of  eating  in  the  temple 
was  alio  restored  to  such  as  should  be  employed  in  playing 
before  the  sacrifices.*    This  happened  309  b.c.    'The  Ro- 
man flute-players,*  Bumey  adds,  '  were  incorporated,  and 
fbrmed  into  a  college  or  company.*    Ovid,  in  his '  Fasti,* 
(lib.  vi.),  acknowledges  the  importance  of  the  TY^'ctiMf ,  and 
repeats  in  verse  the  above  story  of  livy,  but  drops  the 
scruples  of  the  DsUres  Conscriptt. 

That  the  Roman  drama  was  in  some  way  musical,  is 
proved  by  the  title,  or  didasealia,  prefixed  to  each  of 
Terence's  plays.  A  further  proof  of  this  is  found  in  the 
Institutes  of  Quintilian,  where,  after  showing  the  necessity 
of  instructing  children  in  music,  he  adds^ '  that  he  does  not 
desire  that  they  should  learn  such  music  as  prevails  on  the 
stage,  the  modulations  of  which  are  so  intermixed  with 
impudence  and  wantonness,  that  they  may  justly  be 
charged  with  having  extinguished  the  poor  remains  of 
manly  courage  which  had  been  left,*  That  the  theatrical 
music  of  the  Romans  was  similar  to  that  of  the  Greeks 
there  seems  to  be  liule  doubt ;  that  it  was  distorted  by  the 
Derformen  in  QuinUlian's  time  is  very  likely. 


It  is  remarked  by  Dr.  Bumey,  that  even  dnripg  the 
Augustan  age  the  Romans  had  no  sculptor,  painter,  or 
musician,  and  but  one  architect,  Vitruvius ;  tboee,  he  says, 
*who  have  been  celebrated  in  the  arta  at  Rome  having 
been  Asiatics  or  European  Greeks,  who  came  lo  esercise 
such  arts  among  the  Latins  as  the  Latins  had  not  among 
themselves.  This  custom  was  continued  under  the  sueecs> 
sors  of  Augustus ;  and  those  Romans  who  were  pveveoted 
from  going  into  Greece  contrived  in  a  manner  to  bring 
Greece  to  Rome,  bv  receiving  into  their  service  the  mesi 
able  professors  of  Crreece  anoAsia  in  all  the  arts.* 

The  Roman  writers  on  music  are  few,  and  almost  worth- 
less. Vitruvius,  in  his  work  on  architecture,  tremta  of  the 
sound  of  the  voice,  of  reverberating  vases,  and  of  a  u^itr- 
organ;  but  no  one  has  yet  been  able  to  discover  what  he 
means  by  this  instrument  Ue  also  endeavours  to  make 
plain  the  harmonioal  system  of  Aristoxenus,  though  be 
acknowledges  the  difficulty  of  the  task.  St.  Au^ustMi 
wrote  on  rhythm  and  metre ;  Boethius  devotes  flv«  books 
to  music,  merely  to  explain  the  principles  of  hamsonies ; 
and  Aurelius  C^issiodorus  treats  of  music,  fimong  other 
things,  but  his  work,  or  sketch,  is  said  to  consist  of  Utile 
mora  than  some  general  definitions  and  divisions. 

There  is  every  reason  to  conclude  that  music  retnaintd 
stationary  till  the  tenth  or  eleventh  century.  The  Romans, 
having  borrowed  the  art  from  Greece,  seem  to  hare  been 
convinced  of  its  perfection  in  the  state  in  which  they  recetved 
it,  for  there  i%  no  evidence  of  their  having  attempted  lo 
enlarge  its  narrow  boundaries,  or  in  any  way  to  improve  il ; 
though  a  people  of  more  ingenuity  and  taste  would  hare 
advanced  it  at  least  a  few  steps  towards  that  p<nnt  whieh  li 
slowly  has  attained. 

In  the  primitive  Christian  church  the  service  eoosisted 
partly  of  music,  which  is  supposed  to  have  b^n  cbi«fly  that 
of  the  Greeks,  with  an  admixture  of  Hebrew  melody.  Mo- 
nestrier  comectures  that  the  early  ecclesiastical  manner  of 
singing  was  like  that  of  the  ancient  theatre,  and  Dr.  Bomer 
concurs  in  this  opinion ;  though  we  cannot  but  think  tt 
more  likely  that  the  *  songs  of  Zion,'  as  performed  in  the 
Jewish  temple,  and  the  cbantine  of  the  hymns  at  tha  Pi^m 
altars,  were  chosen  as  vocal  models  for  devotional  porposea» 
rather  than  the  airs,  or  recitatives,  in  which  the  coinedice 
of  Plautus  and  Terence  were  delivered.  Towards  ih«  end 
of  the  fourth  century,  St.  Ambrose  digested  a  nanakml 
service  for  the  church  of  Milan,  which  is  called  the  An»- 
brosian  chant,  and  was  founded  on  four  of  the  Greek  modes. 
About  the  vear  600  Gregory  the  Great  enlarged  and  nnck 
improved  the  chant  of  the  church,  by  the  admission  of  fbwr 
other  modes,  and  gave  it  that  form  which  it  still  reUtos  m 
the  Catholic  service,  and  in  which  it  is  known  by  his  name. 
According  to  Bishop  Stillingfleet,  music  was  introdoced 
into  the  English  chureh  by  St  Augustin,  in  the  \sx\m 
part  of  the  sixth  century,  and  was  subsequently  much  im- 
proved by  St.  Dunstan,  an  excellent  musician,  whOk  tl  ia 
said,  furnished  some  few  churehes  with  an  organ. 

llie  organ— the  most  majestic  and  comprehensive  of  all 
musical  instruments  in  its  present  almost  perfeet  state— ia 
supposed  to  have  been  an  improvement  of  the  hydraulieoo, 
or  water-organ,  of  the  Greeks.  The  first  mentioned  ia 
musical  history  was  sent,  in  757,  as  a  present  to  King  Pepin, 
from  the  Byxantine  emperor  Constantino  Coproaymua. 
In  the  tenth  century  the  organ  was  in  use  in  several  pertt 
of  Europe ;  but  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  it  was  then 
exceedingly  simple,  possessing  little  power,  nxA  rude  in 
mechanism :  nevertheless,  it  may  fairly  be  assumed  that 
the  invention  of  the  organ  hastened  the  discovery  or  pnc* 
tioe  of  harmonv.    [Organ.] 

To  Guide,  of  Areiso,  we  are  indebted  for  many  of  tboee 
improvements  in  music  which  led  to  our  present  syatett ; 
though  the  origin  of  counterpoint  has  been  erroneooaly 
ascribed  to  that  active  and  ingenious  ecclesiastie.  [GmiHXj 
Magister  Franco,  a  member  of  the  cathedral  of  Cologne 
in  the  eleventh  century,  is  coiuidered  as  the  inventor  of 
what  in  the  middle  ages  was  called  Cantus  Mensurmbdtist 
which  meant,  notes  showing,  by  their  forms,  their  time  or 
duration.  Most  of  those,  however,  have  fallen  into  distiee, 
for  the  shortest  in  his  table  is  the  semibreve.  Neverthe- 
less his  system,  carried  out  f\irther  bv  De  Muris,  aod  hry 
degrees  extended,  till  it  has  proceeded  to  an  extrava||«at 
length^ is  that  of  the  present  day,  and  is  so  sound  in  pna* 
ciple  that  it  probably  will  never  be  abandoned. 

From  the  eleventh  to  the  fifteenth  century,  soaivetf 
anything  is  known  of  thOi^f^f^m^^ot^W^  ,|af  ^  «•»«▼ 
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fl«B  th«  ktfer  period,  we  refer  to  tbe  biographical  iketches 
of  ito  meet  eminent  professors  whidi  appear  in  our  vrork ; 
*to  tbe  arttelee  Acadbmy,  Concbrt,  Opera,  Oratorio, 
!(«.,*— Id  the  names  of  musical  instruments;— and  to  all 
tbs  terms  under  which  musical  compositions  of  every  kind 
Aie  daseribed.     From  these  sources  may  be  gathered  much 
of  the  ialbrmation,  if  not  all,  that  will  be  required  by  the 
Raeial  ree(ler> 
MU81L  (Zoology.)    [MoacHiDiB.] 
MUSK.    Thie  substance  is  an  extremely  odorous  seere- 
tioa,  lodged  in  a  hag  which  is  attached  and  peculiar  to 
theshdomen  of  the  male  musk- animal.  The  elevated  regions 
fisqeeBted  by  tbe  creature,  its  timidity  and  speed  in  flight, 
xcoder  it  very  dilBeult  to  obtain  the  substance,  while  the 
ki|h  price  borne  bj  it  offers  great  inducements  to  substi- 
tale  other  articles  fer  that  which  is  genuine.    The  musk- 
big  varies  much  in  form,  colour,  size,  and  Quality,  cir- 
cunstaoces  whi<^  suggest  the  belief  that  it  is  procured 
•tUier  hva  two  or  more  species  of  musk-animals,  or  that 
il  bsi  bsen  obtained  at  different  periods  of  the  year,  or 
ibn  ferv  differently-aged  animals.     In  the  very  young 
latosl  the  bag  is  auite  empty,  while  in  the  old  and  feeble 
the  Busk  is  in  small  quantity  and  of  inferior  strength.  It  is 
itidtobe  secreted  in  greatest  abundance  during  the  rutting 
seaion,  and  to  have  then  its  sensible  qualities  most  de- 
v^oped.    Tbe  secretion  has  a  much  stronger  odour  in  the 
smmal  which   inhabits    Tibet  and  China  than    in   that 
▼Ineh  freauents  the  more  northern  districts  of  Siberia. 
In  tbe  fresn  state  the  musk  has  an  extracl-Uke  consistence, 
and  a  reddish-brown  colour,  with  an  odour  so  powerful 
that  the  huntsmen  can  scarcely  endure  it.    By  drying  this 
odour  diminisbes,  and  the  musk  acquires  a  friable  granu- 
lar states  and  a  dark-brownish  colour.   In  Sib^a  the  chase 
oeenrs  in  Bpring  and  summer.     In  Tibet  the  pursuit  is 
ifstrieted  bj  the  government  to  certain  periods,  and  the 
bags  which  are  obtained  are  stamped  with  the  royal  signet. 
la  eoanmeroe  two  and  occasionally  three  varieties  of  musk 
ITS  met  with. 

1.  The  Tooqnin  or  Tibet  musk,  recefved  through  the 
last  India  Company,  occurs  in  small  oblong-rectangular 
bosca,  lined  witn  ioid,  and  covered  with  paper  or  silk. 
Bach  bag,  or  pod,  as  it  is  termed,  is  wrapped  in  thin 
blue  or  red  ^per,  on  which  are  marked  some  Chinese 
eharseters.  Sometimes  the  bags  are  enveloped  in  a  deep 
ydbw-brownish  nearly  transparent  paper,  which  becomes 
Mtleby  time.  The  most  distinctive  mark  of  this  sort  of 
musk  is,  that  it  is  slightly  flattened,  nearly  round,  and  very 
rar^  pear-shaped.  The  yellow  or  yellowish-brown  hairs, 
ebiedy  at  the  sides,  are  often  cut,  while  those  which  remain 
hi  the  centre  are  darker  coloured,  finer,  and  less  bristly. 
Genmtty  the  hairs  converge  or  point  towards  a  small 
natufil  opening.  The  pods  are  mostly  about  two  and  a 
half  inches  long,  and  one  and  three-quarters  broad.  The 
we^t  of  different  specimens  varies  considerably,  some 
beiiig  merely  three  orachms  thirty  grains,  others  nine 
diachms  ferty-seven  and  a  half  grains ;  the  average  is  six 
drachms  twelve  g:rains.  The  average  quantity  of  musk 
contained  in  the  sacks  is  about  two  aiid  a  naif  drachms. 

By  earefhl  removal  of  the  bag,  there  remains  the  musk, 
which  is  sohd,  in  grains  of  different  sizes,  adhering  to  each 
other,  soft,  and  unctuous  to  the  feel,  of  a  reddish-brown 
colour,  hke  a  dot  of  blood  dried,  havine  frequently  a  num- 
Wnr  of  hairs  intermixed,  derived  from  the  inner  side  of  the 
orifice  alreadv  described.  The  taste  is  bitterish,  acrid,  dis- 
agreeable, ana  somewhat  astringent.  The  odour  is  strong, 
pecaliar  f musky),  penetrating,  very  lasting,  and  extraordi- 
narily diffusible.  It  is  statea  that  a  single  grain  can  con- 
stantly fill  the  air  of  a  large  apartment  with  a  sensible  im* 
pregnation  for  many  years,  without  its  weight  being  per- 
nspribli  diminished;  and  one  part  can  communicate  its 
cdMir  to  3000  parts  of  an  inodorous  powder. 

It  should  be  kept  in  glass-bottles,  very  closely  stopped, 
and  preserved  in  a  place  neither  very  dry  nor  too  damp. 
By  the  analysis  of  Geizar  and  Reiman  it  appears  to  con- 


and  oletne ;    5,  cholesterine ;  6,  a  peculiar  bitter 
7,  eflBsaaome,  with  several  salts ;  8,  a  mouldy-like 
m  part  combined  with  ammonia,  aad  numerous 
9,  sand;    10,  water,  acid,  &a,  with  some  volatile 


its  peculiar  properties.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  a  kind 
of  putrefaction  goes  on  which  evolves  the  peculiar  odour 
MoistUTR  seems  to  favour  this,  and  musk  which,  when  dry.* 
yields  little  scent,  becomes  powerful  when  moistened.  The 
odour  is  augmented  by  adding  a  few  drops  of  the  solution  of 
subcarbonate  of  potass. 

2.  Kabardin,  Russian,  or  Siberian  musk,  is  either  re- 
ceived through  8t.  Petersburg,  or,  it  is  said,  sent  to  Chma, 
and  laid  for  some  lime  among  the  bags  of  genuine  Tonquin 
musk,  to  acquire  t\ie  odour  of  the  latter,  and  then  shipped 
to  Europe.  The  pods  of  this  sort  are  in  general  larger, 
more  oval,  more  compressed,  and  the  margins  often  have 
large  portions  of  the  skin  of  the  abdomen  attached  to 
them.  The  colour  of  t^e  hairs  is  a  dirty  milk-white.  Tbe 
musk  exhibits  a  more  homogeneous  and  less  granular  ap- 
pearance, having  a  much  fainter  odour  and  taste  than  the 
preceding  kind.  The  odovir  is  augmented  by  moisture,  but 
Is  somewhat  nauseous  and  disagreeable.  The  wood-cuts 
show  the  difference  of  aspect  of  the  two  kinds. 


It  has  not  been  Mcertained  upon  ii?hat  mnak  depends  for 


l.Tooquin  Mndc.    9,  Kaburdia  Muik. 

Musk  is  more  soluble  in  water  than  in  alcohol.  Of  100 
parts  of  genuine  Tonquin  musk,  boiling-water  dissolves  90 
parts,  alcohol  only  50.  Of  Kabardin  musk,  water  dissolves 
onlv  50  per  cent.  It  is  likewise  soluble  in  »ther,  acetio 
acid,  and  yolk  of  eg^. 

3.  A  very  small  kind  of  pod  is  sometimes  met  with,  which 
is  not  flattened,  but  perfectlv  round :  the  hairs  of  a  yellowish- 
brown  colour.  This  is  probably  the  musk-bag  of  the  Mos- 
chus  Altaicus. 

It  is  safest  to  purchase  the  musk  out  of  the  pod,  as  there 
is  then  less  opportunity  of  adulteration.  Infusion  of  genuine 
musk  is  not  precipitated  by  a  solution  of  bichloride  of  mer- 
cury (corrosive  sublimate) ;  but  genuine  musk  is  precipitated 
by  nitric  and  other  strong  aci£,  by  acetate  of  lead  (sugar 
of  lead),  and  infiision  of  galls.  The  musk-bags  are  used  by 
perfumers  to  prepare  '  essence  of  musk.'  An  artificial  musk 
IS  sometimes  made  with  nitric  acid  and  oil  of  amber.  This 
should  never  be  used  for  medical  purposes. 

Taken  in  the  dose  of  a  few  grains,  musk  rouses  the  energy 
of  the  digestive  organs ;  and  it  soon  afterwards  produces  sym- 
pathetic phenomena,  the  powers  of  the  whole  animal  system 
appeariag  snddenly  increased.  By  repeating  the  doses  till 
half  a  drachm  or  a  drachm  isjj§^^i^gyi|ed,  the  active  prin- 
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oi]»1es  penetrate  the  whole  frame,  inflaeneinp  all  the  tissues, 
and  exciting  effects  demonstrative  of  its  stimulating  pro- 
perty ;  the  blood  circulates  with  more  force,  accompanied 
sometimes  with  bleeding  from  the  nose :  the  perspiration 
and  other  secretions  are  perceptibly  increased.  Other  effects 
prove  that  it  also  acts  on  the  brain,  spinal  ehord.  and  gan- 
glionic nerves,  such  as  tendency  to  sleep,  of>nvulsive  move- 
ments, and  particularly  spasms  of  the  chost  and  abdomen. 
Owing  to  idiosyncrasies,  musk  produces  in  some  persons 
very  extraordinary  effects,  at  times  so  violent  that  they 
cannot  bear  the  faintest  odour  of  it 

Musk  has  been  recommended  in  typftus  and  other  fevers, 
when  there  exist  low  delirium,  hiccflp,  twitching  of  the 
tendons,  &c.  But  its  beneficial  action  is  not  so  constant  as 
to  justify  much  reliance  upon  it  It  is  much  more  useful  in 
diseases  purely  nervous  and  spasm<^ic,  where  no  inflamma- 
tory action  has  preceded  or  is  present.  Hence  even  in 
epilepsy,  as  well  as  hysteria,  it  if  serviceable.  In  combina- 
tion with  ammonia  it  is  useful  in  arresting  a  tendency  to 
gangrene.  Likewise  in  retn>cedent  gout  it  has  proved 
successful.  It  was  found  of  little  avail  in  severe  cases  of 
Asiatic  cholera,  though  useful  in  the  milder  forms  of  it 

MUSK  RAT.    [MusqcashI 

MUSKERRY  MOUNTAINS.    [Ck)RK.] 

MUSKET.    [Arms,  p.  373.] 

MUSKINGUM.    [Mississippi,  River.] 

MUSLIN,  a  thin  cloth  made  of  cotton.  The  name  is 
supposed  to  be  derived  from  Masai ia,  since  called  Masuli- 
patam,  from  which  place  such  fabrics  were  first  imported 
into  Europe.  Until  the  early  part  of  the  present  century  all 
the  muslin  used  in  Europe  was  of  the  manufacture  of  India. 
These  fabrics  are  Htill  superior  to  any  that  are  made  in 
Europe,  both  as  regards  their  fineness  and  their  durability, 
which  latter  quality  is  not,  as  some  people  have  supposed, 
the  consequence  of  any  superiority  in  the  quality  of  the 
material  of  which  they  are  made,  for  the  raw  cotton  of  India 
is  far  inferior  to  that  which  is  used  for  these  fine  fabrics 
in  Europe,  and  which  is  brought  from  America  and  from 
Egypt  The  excellence  of  India  muslins  is  owing  to 
the  skilfulness  and  patience  of  the  spinners  and  weavers  in 
that  country.  Some  of  the  muslins  of  India,  and  especially 
those  of  Dacca,  aro  of  the  most  astonishing  degree  of  fine- 
ness, so  as  to  justify  their  poetical  description  as  '  webs  of 
woven  wind.'  Such  however  has  been  the  result  of  the 
mechanical  inventions  of  England  in  this  branch  of  indus- 
try, that  not  only  aro  muslins  of  British  manufacture  now 
used  at  home,  to  the  exclusion  of  those  woven  in  India,  but 
large  quantities  aro  exported  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  and 
find  theirway  even  flir  into  the  interior  of  India. 

The  great  seat  of  the  muslin  manufacture  in  this  country 
is  Paisley  near  Glasgow.  The  greater  part  of  the  varn  used 
for  these  fine  fabrics  is  spun  in  the  cotton-mills  of  Manches- 
ter. Muslin  cloths  are  both  plain  and  figured.  By  a  late 
invention  they  aro  sometimes  embroidered  by  means  of 
machinery. 

MUSO^IUS  RUFUS,  CAIUS,  a  Stoic  phno«)pher  of 
the  first  century  of  our  »ra,  is  mentioned  with  praise  by 
Tacitus  (Afm.f  xiv.  59),  and  also  by  Pliny  the  younger, 
Philostratus,  Themistius,  and  others.  He  was  a  native  of 
Vulsinii  in  Etruria,  and  belonged  to  the  Equestrian  order. 
He  was  a  flriend  of  Thrasea  Paetus,  Barea  Soranus,  Rubel- 
lius  Plautus,  and  other  stoics,  who  were  the  victims  of 
Nero*s  suspicion  and  cruelty.  Musonius  was  banished  to 
Oyaros,  where  he  is  said  to  have  been  vi^uted  by  many 
Greeks  for  the  purpose  of  listening  to  his  lessons.  Being 
recalled  after  Nero  s  death,  he  lived  at  Rome  under  Vespa- 
atan,  who  excepted  him  from  the  sentence  of  exile  pro- 
nounced by  that  prince  against  the  Stoic  philosophers.  This 
scanty  information  is  all  that  we  have  concerning  the  bio- 
mphy  of  Musonius  Rufiis.  (Nieuwland,  DUtertatio  de 
Muionio  /?i</b,  Philosopho  Stoico.)  Fragments  of  his 
works  aro  found  in  Stobmus,  and  have  been  collected  and 
published,  with  the  above  dissertation  and  copious  notes, 
under  the  title  of  '  C.  Musonii  Rufi,  Philosophi  Stoici, 
Rttlk|ui»,  et  Apophthegmala,  cum  Annotations  edidit  T. 
Venhuiaen  Peerlkamp,  Conrector  Gymnasii  Harlemensis,* 
8vo^  Haarlem,  1822.  These  fhigmenU  of  Musonius  aro 
full  of  the  purest  morality  and  wi^lom. 

MUSOPHA'GIDifi  iPiantatn-eatert).  Mr.  Vigors* 
notices  the  genera  Mu9ophaga  and  Coryihmx  as  nearly 
and  evidently  allied  to  the  Gallinaceous  families,  and  as 

•  (>fi  th»  •  Natara]  AffiniiWa  Uiat  eoniMct  Uie  Onfen  mud  P«am«a  oT  Blidt.' 
IB  •  Ubo.  Tna»^*  vol.  »iv.,  |^  476-4S1. 


being  found  among  the  Scansorial  birds ;  and  speaks  of  tb^ 
genus  Vinago  [Columbida,  vol.  vii.]  as  united  by  then 
comparatively  stronger  and  more  solid  bills  to  Pmelope  and 
CraXt  which  in  hb  arrangement  form  the  opposite  extieae 
of  the  order  Jituores,  as  well  as  to  Mtuopnaga  and  Cory 
thcdXt  which  approach  the  whole  of  tbeRasorial  groups  uLi 
connect  them  with  the  Perchers,    [Inskssobks,  voL  xiu] 

Mr.  Swainson  raises  the  group  of  Planiain-^ater9  to  the 
rank  of  a  family  under  the  title  which  beads  this  article 
and  they  constitute,  according  to  his  arrangement*  the  flAh 
great  division  of  the  conirostral  tribe  of  perchers.  Not  thai 
be  considers  it  as  by  any  means  clear  that  Mutophaga  is 
the  real  type  of  the  whole  family,  though  he  designatea  that 
genus  a^  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  group. 

He  thus  characterises  the  family : — 

Bill  short,  upper  mandible  high,  the  culmen  arched,  th« 
margins  either  serrated  or  entire,  the  under  nundibie  vfo 
thin.     Feet  short,  formed  for  clinging.    The  toes  vahous. 

The  place  which  this  familv  occupies  in  Mr.  SwBtason*« 
arrangement  is  next  to  the  Fringillid€e,  at  the  end  of  ib« 
Perching  Birds,  and  immediately  before  the  ScanMoret,  in- 
termediate between  the  Finches  and  the  Uombiih,  lU 
observes  that  those  which  betray  their  atfinity  to  the  buU- 
finches  are  small,  whilst  others,  whose  size  and  peculiar 
structure  assimilate  them  more  to  the  hornbiUs,  are  of  t. 
size  proportionate  to  those  birds,  remarking  that,  wiib  tU* 
exception  of  one  genus,  they  all  possess  a  short  but  very 
strong  and  thick  bilt  more  or  less  curved  on  the  top,  thr 
cutting  marpiins  being  minutely  serrated,  Uke  the  teeth  of  & 
saw.  rhe  food,  it  is  stated,  seems  to  be  entirely  vegeuhlt*, 
and  of  the  most  tender  and  delicate  description  :  Mid  iir. 
Swainson  remarks  that  it  is  singular  to  observe  that  the  biil 
in  this  family  (in  outward  appearance  much  stronger  tiau 
that  of  the  finches)  should  yet  be  employed  in  prucuruwi 
the  softest  vegetable  food:  while  the  short  bill,  posteriwt 
nostrils,  hopping  gait,  and  purely  vegetable  food,  ars  aJl 
exempUfied  in  such  birds  9iS  Buceros  ^o/eoiia,  and  prodaua. 
the  atiinity  of  the  Plantain-eaters  to  the  Hombiils. 

Mr.  Swainson  further  remarks  that  the  economy  of  the^i* 
birds,  so  far  as  they  have  been  observed  by  travellers,  is  di- 
rectly against  the  theory  of  their  being  likened  to  the  gal* 
linaceous  order ;  and  he  quotes  some  of  the  statements  uf 
Cuvier  and  those  of  Yarrell  in  support  of  his  opinion.  The 
former,  in  the  Rhgne  Animal,  states  that  Corythaix  and 
Musophaga  appear  to  him  to  have  aome  analogy  with  the 

Kllinaceous  birds,  and  particularly  with  the  Uoccoa.  The) 
ve  the  wings  and  the  tail  of  those  birds,  and,  like  them, 
keep  on  trees;  their  bill,  he  continues,  is  short,  and  \h% 
upper  mandible  convex ;  their  feet  have  a  short  membrasv 
between  the  anterior  toes ;  but  it  is  true  that  the  ext^nai. 
toe  is  often  directed  backwards  like  that  of  the  owb.  Ibar 
nostrils  also  are  simply  placed  in  the  horn  of  the  biU«.thi 
edges  of  the  mandibles  are  dentilated,  and  the  stemttDi(at 
least  that  of  the  Touraco)  has  not  the  great  notches  which 
are  ordinary  in  the  Gallinaceous  birds.  Mr.  Swainson  ob- 
serves that  this  admission  of  Cuvier,  that  Corythaix  and 
Musophaga  only  present  *  quelque  analogie  avec  Iw  gal- 
linaces,'  and  that  they  have  not  the  notch^  sternum  of  the 
latter,  is  directly  opposed  to  the  theory  of  these  birds  leading 
to  the  GaUinacea,  a  view  of  the  subject  which  is  cunfirmed. 
by  Mr.  Yarrell's  observations.  The  latter  zoologist  di%^ 
sected  a  Touraco  {Corythaix  Persa)  which  had  died  in  tka 
menagerie  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London,  and  hm 
found  the  general  appearance  of  the  inside  of  the  body  uf 
the  bird  inclining  rather  to  that  of  the  Perchers  than  at  thr 
Gallifut,  {ZooL  Jottm,,  vol.  iv.,  p.  319.)  Mr.  Swat&soA  m- 
parates  the  family  into  the  following  subfan^tej^  %xvl 
genera:  — 

Phytolomina,  Plant-cutters. 
Bill  serrated,  but  not  swollen.    Feet  wilU  two  om  Ibese 
toes  forAvard  and  one  backward.  (Sw.) 

Genera. 

Phytotoma,  Molina.  Hyrsus,  Stcvtn^^  Of  Llie»e  se 
select  Phytotoma. 

Generic  Character. --BxW  short,  compressed,  tiie  b^e 
widened;  high  at  the  base,  and  gradual  I):  curved;  the  loner 
mandible  much  weaker,  straight ;  the  commissure  slighthr 
arched,  with  the  margins  crested.  Tongue  short,  pointcdL 
Nostrils  haaal,  small,  rounded.  Wings  moderate ;  the  two 
first  quills  graduated ;  tail  moderate,  even.  Feet  strong. 
Lateral  toes  unequal,  the  inner  shortest  daws  alendcir 
slightly  curved.  (Sw.) digitized  by  VrrVJ^^J^ic 
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Example,  Phytoiofna  rara. 

Deteription,  Habits,  <J^. — Molina  describes  the  Rara  or 
Chilian  Planicutter  as  nearly  of  the  size  of  a  quail,  with 
:lie  bill  ratlier  large,  conical,  straight,  a  little  pointed,  ser- 
rmied,  and  half  au  inch  in  length ;  the  tonsue  very  short 
and  obtuse,  the  pupil  of  the  eye  brown.  Three  well  pro- 
portioned anterior  toes,  the  fourth  posterior  and  a  little 
shorter.  The  tail  moderate,  but  rounded.  Tlie  colour  is  an 
obseuxe  grey  upon  the  back,  rather  brighter  on  the  belly ; 
the  points  of  the  quills  and  of  the  tail  are  black.  The 
soond  of  its  voice  is  hoarse  and  interrupted,  and  seems  to 
expcess  its  name.  It  feeds  on  plants,  but  previously  has 
tbe  destructive  habit  of  cutting  them  off  close  to  the  root, 
and  oAcn  capriciously  cuts  off  a  quantity  of  them  without 
touching  them  further.  For  this  reason  the  peasants  per- 
seeute  this  spectes«  and  carry  on  a  continual  war  against 
tbese  birds ;  moreover  children  who  destroy  their  eggs  are 
rewsxded.  The  nest  is  built  in  obscure  and  but  little  fre- 
ottealcd  places  on  the  most  lofty  trees,  and  thus  these 
PlaU-cMtiert  escape  the  persecutions  of  their  enemies. 
Nocwithstanding  such  precautions  however,  their  numbers 
nt  coostderably  diminislied.  *  I  do  not  know,*  says  Molina 
in  eondttsion,  *  whether  this  is  because  a  price  is  set  on  its 
head,  or  od  account  of  its  naturally  small  degree  of  fecun- 
dity.' 


Chilian  Plaot-cottcr. 

Mr.  Swainson  observes  that  in  Phytoioma  the  four  toes 
appear  to  be  arranged  as  in  the  Finches,  but  in  Hyreus  the 
toes  are  only  three.  He  compares  the  size  and  entire  aspect 
of  Pkytotoma  to  that  of  a  Bull/inch. 

Colina*.    Colies. 
The  only  definition  of  this  subfamily  given  by  Mr.  Swain- 
son is,  'a\\  ibe  four  toes  placed  forward,'*  and  the  only 
geaas  contained  in  it  is 

Cblius.  (Brisson  and  Gmelin.) 
Generic  Character. — ^Bill  short,  strong,  conical,  slightly 
eofopretfed,  entire,  with  the  n&andibles  equal  and  the  edges 
arched ;  nostrils  rounded ;  nails  arched  and  long,  that  of 
tbe  hind-toe  shortest;  wings  short;  third  quill  longest;  tail 
graduated  and  very  lon^. 

Habits,  Geo^raphicai  Distribution,  ^,  qf  the  Genus. — 
"Qm  plumage  of  the  species  is  soft  and  silky,  and  the  colours 
pnerally  sombre,  whence  they  are  called  at  the  Captf,  ac- 
cording to  Le  Vaillant,  Oiseaux  Souris  (Mouse-birds). 
Ahiu  and  tbe  East  Indies  are  the  localities  where  they 
lave  been  found,  the  Colius  viridis  of  Latham,,  said  to 
be  ih}ffl  New  Holland,  belonging  probably  to  another 
^us.  The  Colies  are  gregarious,  live  upon  fruits,  and 
are  the  sooorges  of  gardens.  They  walk  badly,  but  they 
dlmb  almost  continuallv  on  the  branches  of  trees^  where 
they  hold  OD,  assisting  themselves  with  their  bills  like  the 

*  OOer  MUwriliet  ctate  that  the  hind-toe  is  versatile;  and  Uiis  would  moce 
iBaA  vilk  thor  diBbing  habits. 


Parakeets,  They  build  their  nests,  which  are  spacious  and 
round,  in  little  groups ;  and  Le  Vaillant  affirms  that  they 
sleep  suspended  with  their  heads  downwards,  and  that, 
when  it  is  cold,  they  are  found  so  benumbed  in  the  morn- 
ing, that  they  may  be  taken  one  after  the  other.  The 
number  of  eggs  is  generally  five  or  six,  and  the  flesh  of  the 
birds  is  said  to  be  delicate.  (Lesson.) 
Example,  Coliut  Senegalensis.  (Latham.) 
Description.— ^jQwu^  the  eye  a  naked,  reddish  skin; 
forehead  yellow;  colour  pearl-grey,  with  greenish  reflec- 
tions ;  abdomen  ruddy. 

This  appears  to  ht  the  Colius  Qwin tiw— the  trivial  name 
is  taken  probably  from  its  note — of  Le  Vaillant ;  and  the 
Coliou  huppS  du  Sincgal  of  Buffon. 


Colios  Senegalenais. 

Musopkagime,  Plantain-eaters. 

Three  toes  forward  and  one  backward;  the  outer  toe 
placed  obliquely.  (Sw.) 

Genera.    Corythaix.  (111.) 

Generic  Character,— -BiW  short,  rather  small,  high,  and 
greatly  compressed.  The  frontal  feathers  reposing  over  and 
concealing  the  nostrils.  Culmen  high,  curved  to  the  tip. 
Lower  mandible  narrow ;  both  mandibles  distinctly  notched 
at  the  tip  and  finely  serrated.  Wings  short,  rounded ;  the 
three  first  quills  graduated.  Tail  long,  broad*  rounded. 
Feet  short,  strone.  Middle  toe  longer  than  the  tarsus; 
lateral  toes  equal,  hind-toe  shortest ;  external  toe  capable  of 
being  turned  a  quarter  of  the  way  backward.  Claws  short, 
thick,  and  much  compressed. 

The  Touracos  are  most  elegant  birds,  and  feed  princi- 
pally on  soft  fruits.  The  prevailing  colour  of  these  birds  is 
green,  varied  in  some  species  with  purple  on  the  wings 
and  tail.  They  are  natives  of  Africa,  where  they  perch 
on  the  highest  branches  of  the  forest  trees,  and  thus  keep 
out  of  gun-shot,  as  Le  Vaillant  found  to  his  cost  Hav- 
ing at  last  succeeded  in  bringing  one  to  the  ground,  he 
could  not  find  it,  and,  stamping  in  his  rage  at  uie  loss,  he 
broke  through  into  one  of  the  covered  pits  which  the  Hot- 
tentots emploved  to  catch  ferocious  animals,  particularly 
elephants.  This  accident  might  have  been  fatal  'When 
I  recovered  my  first  surprise,'  says  he,  '  I  began  to  consider 
bow  I  should  extricate  myself  from  this  embarrassment,H»z* 
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tremeW  bappy  that  I  had  not  been  impaled  on  the  abarp- 

Eointed  stake  nlaced  in  the  bottom  of  the  pit;  and  atill 
appier  that  I  found  in  it  no  company.  I  wat  howerer  ap- 
prehensive that  tome  might  arrive  every  moment,  espe- 
cially if  I  should  be  ohliged  to  remain  there  during  the 
night.*  In  this  dilemma  Le  Vaillant  fired  bis  fusee  at  in- 
tervals ;  the  shots  at  last  were  answered,  and  he  was  deli- 
vered by  bis  Hottentots.  But  be  did  not  forget  his  Touraco, 
and  now,  by  the  aid  of  his  dogs,  which  had  followed  the  Hot- 
tentots, found  it  squatted  under  a  tufted  bush.  He  after- 
wards laid  snares  for  them  on  the  fruit-trees,  to  which  they 
retorted  to  feed,  and  took  them  alive. 

The  following  cuts  will  give  but  an  impeiTeet  idea  of 
these  elegant  birds. 


Hm4  of  CorytlMUK  SeneyaleBiii.* 


CorytlMax  B«itt»lMifb. 

Perhm  the  mott  delicate  tpeeiet  is  Coryihcdx  erythro- 
lophui^  8w. 

/>ifcnpfioii.— Greet,  which  it  red,  erect  and  oompretsed ; 
aides  of  the  head,  ears  and  chin,  and  pateh  round  the  eye 
(which  is  large,  red,  and  brilliant),  white;  general  plumage 
green,  inclining  to  bluish  on  the  body  and  belly ;  quilla 
rich  purple  violet;  tail  founded;  bill  yellow;  feet  greyiih- 
black. 

•  M.B.  IIm  ml.  when  Um  hbd  U  ndtod  or  in  action,  ii  el«Titod  Into  n 
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Head  of  CoryUuix  «ryCluok)plrafl. 

This  beautiful  species  is  the  Opcetkui  erythrolojahau  of 
Vieillot;  the  Mutopkaga  Paulina  of  Temmiock;  aod 
Corythaix  igniceps  of  L^son. 

Our  figure  was  taken  from  a  specimen  that  hved  for  tome 
time  in  the  gardens  of  the  Zoological  Society  in  the  Regent^s 
Park. 

Locality,  Afirica. 


Beferal  epecimens  of  Touracos  are  to  be  fbnnd  in  our 
museums,  and  there  are  at  present  (September,  IS39)  two 
{Corythaix  BufonH)  living  at  the  gardens  of  the  Zoolo- 
gical Society,  Regent's  Park. 

ChizArbit.  (Wagler.) 

Generic  Character,— BUI  laree,  high  and  thiefc  at  the 
base,  compressed  heyond.  Colmcn  thick,  convex,  oooei- 
derably  arched.  Lower  mandible  not  half  so  high  at  the 
upper;  the  tipa  of  both  deeply  notched,  with  their  margins 
finely  crenated.  Nottnit  basal,  placed  close  to  the  top  oT 
the  bill  naked,  lunular,  and  pieroed  in  the  tubetance  oftba 
bilL  Wings  lengthened;  the  four  Ihret  qniUt  graduated. 
Tail  lengthened,  slightly  rounded;  the  tipa  Tery  obtuae. 
Feet  as  in  Corythaix.  (8w.)  vrr w^v  IC 

Example,  Chizarhie  variegata.  O 
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^  DMCfwHon. — ^Lif bt  grej  above ;  a  blackisb  ttripe  down 
<aeb  featoor ;  front,  top  of  tbe  head,  chin,  and  throat  as  for 
u  the  breast,  chestnut-brown ;  under  olumage  beyond  the 
kmt  white,  but  each  feather  with  a  aark  middle  stripe ; 
pmmy  and  secondary  quills  blackish,  with  a  spot  of  pure 
wbtle  Taryinff  in  size  iu  the  middle  of  their  inner  webs ; 
tsrtiariea  ana  middle  tail-feathers  grey,  tipt  with  black; 
hterai  tail-feathers  black;  bill  yellow;  feet  grey.  Crest 
placed  very  far  back  on  the  nape.  Total  length  about  20 
taefaes. 

This  appears  to  be  the  Touraco  huppi-col  of  Le  Vaillant; 
Bunanui  4/ricafiM  of  Latham,  VLudMuMophaga  variegaia 
ofYieakyt. 

LocaHiyk  Afirica. 


CblUBrhtj  TWiegata. 

Musophaga.  (Isert.) 
Gmerie  Charaeier. —Bill  resembling  that  of  Chigarhis; 


Musopkafa  TiolBwai 


but  the  base  enormously  dilated,  so  as  to  spread  like  a 
casque  or  helmet  over  the  fore  part  of  the  head  as  far  as  the 
crown,  where  its  thickened  sides  form  a  semicircle.  Nos- 
trils naked,  oval,  open,  placed  nearer  to  the  tip  than  to  the 
eyes,  and  pierced  in  the  substance  of  the  bill.  Wings,  f^t, 
and  tail  as  in  the  Corythaix,  (Sw.$ 

Example,  Musophaga  violacea, 

Descnntion.—Y^iW  rich  yellow,  passing  into  crimson; 
orbits  naked,  and,  like  the  compact  velvetty  feaUiers  of  the 
crown,  glossy  crimson  ;  a  white  stripe  beginning  below  the 
eve  and  extending  above  the  ear ;  secondary  and  part  of 
the  primary  quills  carmine,  with  lilac  reflections,  margined 
and  tipped  with  blacVish  violet,  which  is  the  general  colour 
of  the  plumage,  only  that  it  changes  into  a  very  deep  ereen 
on  the  under  parts,  and  is  very  rich  on  the  tail ;  legs  strong 
and  black ;  gape  wide,  opening  beneath  the  eyes. 

This  magnificent  bird  appears  to  be  the  Cuculw  regius  of 
Shaw. 

Locality^  Africa :  Gold  Ck>ast  and  Senegal. 

MUSQUASH,  the  Cree  name  for  the  Fiber  Xibethicua 
of  Cuvier  {Ondatra  of  Lacfipdde),  a  genus  belonging  to  the 
family  Casioridcp, 

Dr.  Richardson  {Fhuna  Boreali-Americana)  gives  the 
following  synonyms  of  this  rodent : — 

Rat'Musque  of  Sagard  Theodat;  Castor  Zibethicus  of 
Linnseus ;  L' Ondatra  of  Suffon ;  Musk-Rdi  of  Lawson  ; 
Musk-Beaver  of  Pennant ;  Musquash  of  Josselyn ;  31  as 
Zibethicus  of  Lin.,  Gmelin ;  Fiber  Zibethicus  of  Sabine  and 
Harlan  ;  Musk- Rat  of  Godman :  Ondathra  of  the  Hurons ; 
Musquash,  Watsuss,  or  PFdchusk,  also  Feesouaw-Tupeyew 
(the  animal  that  sits  on  the  ice  in  a  round  form),  of  the 
Cree  Indians. 

In  a  tract  which  has  for  its  title  'A  Perfect  Description 
of  Virginia,'  1649,  we  find  among  the  'Beasts  great  and 
small.* '  A  Muske  Rat,  so  called  for  his  great  sweetnesse 
and  shape.* 

2  3  —  3 

Dental  Formula: — Incisors,  -;  Molars,  -z — •_  =  16. 


Tectli  of  Hmqnasli.  (P.  Cav.) 

Discrtption, — Head  short.  Body  thick  and  rather  flat ; 
legs  very  short ;  hind-feet  large,  not  webbed.*  Dark  umber 
brown  above;  sides,  anterior  part  of  belly,  middle  of  breast, 
lateral  part  of  neck  and  cheeks,  shining  yellowish -brown  ; 
chin,  throat,  sides  of  the  chest,  and  posterior  part  of  the 
abdomen,  ash-grey ;  tail  compressed,  convex  on  the  sides, 
with  its  acute  edges  in  a  vertical  plane,  covered  with  a  thin 
sleek  coat  of  short  hairs,  which  allow  a  number  of  small 
roundish  scales,  well  separated  from  each  other,  and  which, 
as  well  as  the  hair,  are  dusky-brown,  to  appear  through 
them ;  acute  margins  of  the  tail  (which  is  rather  thicker  in 
the  middle  than  at  the  root,  and  tapers  gradually  from  its 
middle  to  its  extremity,  which  is  not  acute)  covered  with  a 
close  line  of  longer  hairs  dark  brown  on  the  upper  edge 
and  soiled  white  on  the  under  one.  Length  of  head  and 
body  14  inches ;  of  the  tail  8  inches  6  lines. 

The  fur,  which  much  resembles  that  of  the  Beaver,  but 
is  shorter,  resists  the  water  during  the  life  of  the  animal, 
but  is  easily  wetted  immediately  after  death. 

Habits;  Utility  to  Man,  Geographical  Distribution^ 
^. — Charlevoix  states  that  the  Musk-Rat  takes  the  field  in 

•  Hearoe  eiroiWQasly  says  that  the  hiad-fe«t  are  webbed.^  rr]  /> 
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Marcb,  at  which  time  its  food  contisti  of  bits  of  wood,  which 
it  peels  before  it  eato  them.  After  the  dissolving  of  the 
snows,  he  says  that  it  lives  upon  the  roots  of  nettles,  and  after- 
wards on  the  stalks  and  leaves  of  that  plant.  In  summer  it 
feeds  on  strawberries,  &c.,  to  which  succeed  the  autumnal 
fruits.  During  this  time,  he  states  that  the  male  and  female 
are  rarely  seen  asunder.  According  to  the  ssme  author,  they 
separate  in  winter,  when  each  takes  up  its  lodgings  apart, 
iu  some  hole  or  in  the  hollow  of  a  tree,  without  any  provi- 
sion ;  and  the  Indians  declared  that  not  the  least  morsel 
of  anything  is  eaten  by  them  whilst  the  cold  continues. 
' They  likewise,'  adds  Charlevoix,  'build  cabins  nearly  in 
the  form  of  those  of  the  beavers,  but  ftur  from  being  so  well 
executed.  As  to  their  place  of  abode,  it  is  always  by  the 
water-side,  so  tlist  the^  have  no  need  to  build  cause- 
ways. .  .  The  flesh  is  tolerably  good  eating,  except  in 
the  time  of  rut,  at  which  season  it  is  impossible  to  cure  it  of 
a  relish  of  musk,  which  is  far  tiom  being  as  agreeable  to 
the  taste  as  it  is  to  the  scent.* 

Dr.  Richardson  (Fauna  Boreali- Americana),  from  whom 
the  abridged  description  is  taken,  and  to  whose  details  we 
refer  the  reader,  states  that  the  Musquashes  vary  consider- 
ably in  size,  and  that  though  they  have  a  strong  musky 
smell,  particularly  the  males,  in  spring,  their  flesh,  which 
somewhat  resembles  flabbv  pork,  is  eaten  by  the  Indians, 
who  prize  it  for  a  time  when  it  is  fat,  but  soon  tire  of  it. 
They  have,  according  to  this  author,  three  litters  in  the 
course  of  the  summer,  producing  from  three  to  seven  at  a 
litter,  in  dS'^N.  lat.,  and  begin  to  breed  before  they  attain  their 
full  growth.  Great  numbers  are  destroyed  by  the  inunda- 
tions which  cover  the  low  grounds  where  they  haunt,  and 
in  severe  winters  they  are  almost  extirpated  from  some  lo- 
calities by  the  freezing  of  the  swamps  inhabited  by  them. 
Famine  in  such  cases  drives  them  to  destroy  each  other.  A 
ereat  mortnlity,  the  cause  of  which  is  unknown,  also  sweeps 
Uiem  away,  and  the  deaths  at  such  periods  (which  are  un- 
certain) are  so  numerous,  that  a  fur-post,  where  the  Mus- 
quash is  the  principal  return,  is  not  unfVequently  abandoned 
till  the  fecundity  of  the  animal  has  repaired,  which  it  does 
in  a  very  few  years,  the  ravages  of  disease. 

Dr.  Richardson  places  the  southern  limit  of  the  Mus- 
quash about  30°  N.  lat.  According  to  Bartraro,  they  are  found 
in  the  north  of  Georgia  and  Florida,  and  Dr.  Richardson 
ascertained  that  thoy  extended  northwards  to  themouth  of  the 
Mackenzie,  60^  N.  lat.  Small  grassy  lakes  or  swamps,  or  the 
grassy  borders  of  sluggish  streams  with  muddy  bottoms,  are 
favourite  haunts,  and  there  they  feed  chiefly  on  vegetables. 
In  the  northern  districts  the  roots  and  shoots  of  the  bulrush 
and  reed-mace,  and  the  leaves  of  various  carices  and  aqua- 
tic grasses,  form  their  staple.  Pennant  states  that  they  are 
verv  fond  of  the  Sweet-flag  (Acorus  Calamus),  which,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Richardson,  does  not  grow  to  the  northward 
of  Lake  Winnipeg.  The  last-named  author  often  saw  small 
collections  of  fresh-water  mussel-shells  (Unto),  on  the  ani- 
mals of  which  they  are  said  to  feed,  and  which,  he  was  in- 
formed, had  been  left  by  them. 

The  habitations  of  the  Musquashes  and  the  mode  of 
hunting  them  are  thus  described  by  the  Doctor:—'  In  the 
autumn,  before  the  shallow  lakes  and  swamps  freeze  over, 
the  Musauash  builds  its  house  of  mud,  giving  it  a  conical 
form,  and  a  sufficient  base  to  raise  the  chamber  above  the 
water.  The  chosen  spot  is  generally  amongst  long  grass, 
which  is  incorporated  with  the  walls  of  the  house,  from  the 
mud  being  deposited  amongst  it,  but  the  animal  docs  not 
appear  to  make  any  kind  ox  composition  or  mortxu*  by  tem- 
pering the  mud  and  grass  togetner.  There  is  however  a 
dry  bod  of  grass  deposited  in  the  chamber.  The  entrance  is 
under  water.  When  ice  forms  over  the  surfiice  of  the 
swamp,  the  Musquash  makes  breathing- holes  throueh  it, 
and  protects  them  from  the  frost  by  a  covering  of  mua.  In 
severe  winters  however  these  holes  freeze  up  in  spite  of 
their  coverings,  and  many  of  the  animals  die.  It  is  to  be 
remarked  that  the  small  grassy  lakes  selected  by  the  Mus- 
quash for  its  residence  are  never  so  firmly  frozen  nor 
covered  with  such  thick  ice  as  deeper  and  clearer  water. 
The  Indians  kill  these  animals  by  spearing  thom  through 
the  walls  of  their  houses,  making  their  approach  with  great 
caution,  for  the  Musijuashes  take  to  the  water  when  alarmed 
by  a  sound  on  the  ice.  An  experienced  hunter  i&  so  well 
acquainted  with  the  direction  of  the  chamber  and  the  posi- 
tion in  which  its  inmates  lie,  that  be  can  transfix  four  or 
five  at  a  time.  As  soon  as,  from  the  motion  of  the  siicar,  it 
is  evident  that  thu  animal  is  struck,  the  house  is  broken 


down  and  it  is  taken  out  The  principal  teuona  §bf  trnknic 
the  Musquash  are,  the  autumn  befbre  the  snow  ikHs,  sm 
the  spring,  after  it  has  disappeared,  but  while  the  iee  is  slAl 
entire.  In  the  winter  time  the  depth  of  snow  prerenU  thm 
houses  and  breathing-holes  from  oeing  seen.  One  of  ibe 
first  operations  of  the  hunter  is  to  stop  all  the  holes  with  thm 
exception  of  one,  at  which  he  stations  himself  to  spear  th« 
animals  that  have  escaped  being  struck  in  their  hottsea  aisd 
come  hither  to  breathe.  In  the  summer  the  Musqunah 
burrows  in  the  banks  of  the  lakes,  making  branched  cmiwl* 
many  yards  in  extent,  and  forming  its  nest  in  a  chamber  at 
the  extremity,  in  which  the  young  are  brought  forth.  When 
its  house  is  attacked  in  the  autumn,  it  retreats  1o  these  pas- 
sages, but  in  the  spring  they  are  frozen  up.  The  Musqoaah 
is  a  watchful  but  not  a  very  shy  animal.  It  will  come  rrgy 
near  to  a  boat  or  canoe,  but  dives  instantly  on  perceirtni^ 
the  flash  of  a  gun.  It  may  be  frequently  seen  sitting  on 
the  shores  of  small  muddy  islands  in  a  rounded  fbrm«  and 
not  easily  to  be  distinguished  from  a  piece  of  earth,  until,  on 
the  approach  of  danger,  it  suddenlv  plunges  into  the  water. 
In  the  act  of  diving,  when  surprised,  it  gives  a  smart  blow  to 
the  water  with  its  tail.' 

Varieties.^  Dr.  Richardson  records  three  vahetiei  be- 
sides that  above  described. 

1.  The  Black  Musquash,  rare. 

2.  The  Pied  Musquash,  with  dark,  blackish-brown  patdses 
on  a  white  ground. 

3.  The  }Vhite  Musquash  (Fiber  ZibeihicusaUmt.  Sa- 
bine). This  Albino  is  not  unfrequent.  Dr.  Richanboa 
saw  several. 

According  to  Ilearnc,  the  Musquash  is  easily  tamed,  sooo 
becomes  attached,  and  is  cleanly  and  playfuL 

The  fur  is  used  in  hat-making,  andf  there  is,  aoeording  to 
Dr.  Richardson,  an  annual  importation  of  between  four  and 
tve  hundred  thousand  into  Great  Britain  from  North 
Amciica  for  that  manufacture.  Charlevoix  also  noticea  the 
employment  of  the  fur  in  the  hat  trade. 


TheMuMiaMh. 

MUSSCHENBROEK.  PETER  VAN,   was  bom  at 

Leyden,  March  14th,  1692.    'He  received   a  good  classical 


education  in  the  university  of  his  native  city,  beins  a  pupil 
Gronovius,  and  afterwards  applied  him- 


of  Perizonius  and „,  .„^  •.^.^««,  .^i...*^  »■•«- 

self  to  the  study  of  medicine,  which  science,  as  well  as  tho«e 
of  chemistrv  and  natural  philosophy,  he  studied  under  Sen« 
guerd,  Bidloo,  Le  Clerc,  Bumard,  Albinus,  Boerhaave.  and 
Rau.  He  was  excessively  fond  of  the  mathematical  sesenees^ 
In  1717  he  formed  an  intimacy  with  the  celebrated  s^Grmve- 
sande,  and  their  tastes  being  similar,  they  pursued  thrtr 
studies  together.  Tlie  introduction  into  Holland  of  the 
Newtonian  system  of  philosophy,  and  the  science  of  expe< 
rimental  physics,  was  principally  owing  to  the  labours  of 
these  two  men.  They  worked  to^^ether  with  equal  zeal  and 
success,  but  in  different  paths;  s'Gravesande  took  the  bm- 
thematical  or  theoretical  part  of  physics,  while  Musscben- 
broeck  applied  himself  more  particularly  to  experimental 
physics,  in  which  he  excelled,  and  in  which  he  made  a  great 
many  discoveries. 

On  the  occasion  of  taking  his  degree  of  doctor  of  medi- 
cine, in  17IH,  Musschenbrock  wrote  an  inaugural  disserta- 
tion, '  Do  aeris  prsosentia  in  humonbus  animilinm ;'  a  Tcry 
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tlo-cr  produelion,  which  contains  a  description  ot  many 
a.^iful  taperinieats,  from  which  accurate  conclusions  were 
dfAwn.  tod,  though  puhliahed  more  than  a  century  ago,  it 
m^y  itiil  be  read  with  intereikt.  The  author  showed  in  this 
dtiieilitioo  both  a  fondneas  and  taieut  for  experimental 
pjuJo60|)by,  and  he  was  luckily  placed  under  favourable  cir- 
ciaiuiances  for  the  development  of  this  talent  At  the 
auaiaeDeement  of  his  career  the  speculations  of  Descartes 
tere  rapidly  dissipating  before  the  lights  of  the  Newtonian 
pbikMo|^y,  but  they  still  retained  some  supporters;  Mus- 
Kbeobroek  therefore  determined  to  visit  England,  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  Newton  and  making  himself  fully  ao- 

JauBied  with  his  system.    Wliile  in  London,  he  was  intro- 
seed  to  Dr.  Desaguliers,  and  other  scientific  men  besides 
Nevtoa ;  and  on  his  return  to  Holland,  he  soon  came  into 
Dsl»ijc  notice.    In  1719  be  was  appointed  professor  of  phi- 
k^ipbjr  and  mathematics,  and  professor  extraordinary  of 
ttetlieuia  ill  the   university  of  Uoesburg  on  the  Rhine, 
f  here  he  gained  great  reputation  by  his  lectures.    In  1 723 
W  m  invited  to  fill  the  chair  of  philosophy  and  mathe- 
atfacs  in  the  university  of  Utrecht,  which  had  been  long 
d^guished  as  a  school  for  legal  studies,  and  which  Mus- 
xksbroek  soon  rendered  equally  well  known  in  the  depart- 
neot  of  natural  philosophy.   He  remained  at  Utrecht  many 
}un,  and  this  city  was  the  seat  of  his  principal  labours. 
Tbtt  curators  of  the  university  were  so  fully  impressed  with 
tbe  importance  of  keeping  his  services,  that  they  conferred 
on  him,  in  1 7.32,  the  professorship  of  astronomy.    In  1 737 
Geoigo  U.  of  England,  elector  of  Hanover,  offered  to  Mus- 
bcbeabroek  a  profossorship  in  the  newly  established  univer- 
sity of  Gottingen.    The  offer  was  refused,  but  two  years 
afterwards  be  accepted  the  professorship  of  mathematics  in 
hift  native  dty,  Leyden,  which  had  become  vacant  by  the 
d«aih  of  Wittichitts.    Musscbenbrock  remained  attached  to 
ibe  unirersUy  of  Leyden   for  the  remainder  of  his  hfe, 
tbuugb  be  was  successively  invited  to  fill  other  appointments 
bj  the  kioes  of  Prussia  and  Spain,  and  by  tbe  emperor  of 
Ruftua.    He  died  on  the  19th  tf  September,  1761,  in  the 
ttvcniieth  year  of  his  age. 
Tbe  following  are  Musschenbroek*s  principal  works:— 
1,  *  Epitome   eleiuentorum    physico-matbematicorum,' 
12mo^  lejden,  1726.     This  work  wcntthrough  several  edi- 
ttoos,  eich  succeeding  edition  being  considerably  altered 
utd  impioifed.    It  waia  reprinted  in  1 734,  under  the  altered 
litjtfof  *£lementa  PhysicsD,'  8vo.,  Leyden.      An  English 
inoslaiion  is  mentioued  as  having  been  made  of  this  work 
byCoUon,  in  1744,  2  vols.  8vo.,  but  we  have  not  been  able 
lo  meet  with  it.    The  last  edition  of  this  work  appeared 
tAer  the  death  of  tbo  author  in  1 762,  and  was  named  '  In- 
irudactio  ad  Philosophiam  Naturalcm.*    This   edition  is 
muefa   more  complete    than  either    of  the  former,  and 
co&tai«s  a  very  good  summary  of  all  that  was  then  known 
uQ  Ditonl  phi£>sopby.      These  three  editions  are  often 
»pok«n  of  as  distinct  works,  though  it  is  only  the  titles  that 
*re  diSereot 

This  introduction  to  natural  philosophy  (the  last  edition 
a  here  referred  to.  wliich  is  the  most  complete)  contains 
many  original  researches,  on  the  cohesion  of  bodies,  on  the 
p!i(«pbatescent  properties  which  many  substances  acquire 
truffl  exposure  to  light,  and  on  various  points  in  experimental 
ph)s;cs.  It  alto  includes  a  much  more  complete  table  of 
epecific  {levities  than  had  before  been  publisned,  entirely 
firmed  frum  tbe  autbor*s  own  investigations.  Rigaud  do 
l^und  translated  tbe  *  Introductio  ad  Philosophiam*  into 
Freocb  (1769,  3  vols.).  This  translation  must  not  be  oon- 
fmnd«d  with  another  which  appeared  at  an  earlier  date 
0739)  with  the  title  of  *  Essai  de  Physique,*  which  was 
trui>itted  by  Dr.  Massuet  from  a  Dutch  edition  of  the  same 
«oik,  publi&hed  by  Musschenbroek,  which  Dutch  edition 
(cooJaiDiog  many  researches  which  were  not  included  in 
tbe  bter  Latin  ones)  was  written  in  a  popular  style  for  the 
pufpote,  which  it  fully  answered,  of  diffusing  a  taste  for 
''Aiar^l  philosophy  in  Holland  among  those  who  were  not 
scquamt^  with  tbe  learned  languages. 

2.  Tbe  work  which  has  gained  the  author  most  celebrity 
isbti  'Pbysic^  Experimentales,  et  Geometricie  Disserta- 
tiune^'  Leyden,  1729,  4to.  This  work  consists  of  four  trea- 
tu«s:  one  on  the  ma^piet,  one  on  capillary  attraction,  one 
<^3  ibc  %ae  of  the  earth,  and  one  on  the  cohesion  of  bodies. 
AU  tbcse  dissertations  contain  many  interesting  researches 
<i*<l  new  czperimentSy  which  were  conducted  with  great  care. 
Ttke  bboor&  of  Moaschenbroek  on  the  power  of  cohesion 
Witeea  different  bodies  were  very  great ;  and  he  afterwards 
P.C  No.  981. 


rendered  his  observations  on  this  subject  more  complete  in 
the  introduction  to  natural  philosophy  mentioned  above. 
He  greatly  extended  the  science  of  magnetism  by  his 
memoir  in  the  present  work,  tlK)ugh  he  improved  his  know- 
ledge at  a  later  period  respecting  the  laws  of  magnetic 
attraction,  and  in  1764  published, 

3,  'Dissertatio  Pbysica  Experimentalis  de  Magneto,*  4to. , 
Vienna. 

4.  In  1731  Musschenbroek  published,  at  Leyden,  in  4to., 
a  Latin  translation  of  the  •  Saggi  di  Naturali  Esperienie 
fktte  neir  Accademia  del  Cimento,'  which  appeared  at  Flo- 
rence in  1667.  This  work,  valuable  in  itself,  was  rendered 
much  more  so  in  the  translation  bv  the  numerous  notes  and 
additions  of  Musschenbroek,  which  contain  an  account  of 
some  new  experiments  on  the  dilatation  of  different  bodies 
by  heat,  and  also  a  description  of  a  pyrometer  which  he  had 
invented,  and  which  was  the  first  instrument  of  the  kind 
which  had  been  made. 

Besides  the  above  works  Musschenbroek  delivered  seve- 
ral public  orations,  which  have  been  published.  Ho  also 
wrote  many  papers  on  meteorology  (a  subject  to  which  he 
paid  considerable  attention),  some  of  which  appeared  in  the 
•  Memoirs  of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  some  in 
the  •Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London.'  He 
published  some  observations  on  tbe  Leyden  phial,  in  the 
•Memoirs  of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences'  for  1746; 
and  a  *  Dissertation  on  Barometers,'  which  was  printed  in 
the  •  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  St.  Petersburg.' 

MUSSELBURGH,  an  antient  burgh  of  royalty  in  the 
parish  of  Inveresk  and  shire  of  Edinburgh.  It  is  seated  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Esk,  near  tbe  coniiuenoe  of  that  river 
with  the  Frith  of  Forth,  and  is  about  five  miles  east  from 
the  city  of  Edinburgh,  with  which  communication  is  kept 
up  by  stage-coaches.  The  name  is  supposed  to  refer  to  a 
mussel-bank  near  the  mouth  of  the  Esk. 

The  monks  of  Dunfermline  were  the  sole  proprietors  of 
all  tbe  territory  comprisetl  within  the  limits  of  the  burgh, 
down  to  the  time  of  the  Reformation.  After  that  event  the 
property  Came  into  the  possession  of  the  king,  James  VI., 
by  whom  the  lordship  and  royalty,  together  with  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  church  of  Inveresk,  were  conferred  upon  his 
chaucellor,  Lord  Thirlstane,  from  whom  they  have  de- 
scended, by  inheritance  and  purchase,  to  the  family  of 
Buecleuch,  the  present  proprietors. 

Tbe  high  street  is  spacious,  and  contains  many  good 
houses,  and  the  town  is  surrounded  by  gardens  and  vUIas. 
To  the  south  is  the  suburb  of  Newbigging,  which  branches 
off  to  the  church  of  Inveresk.  On  tbe  opposite  bank  of  the 
Esk  is  the  suburb  of  Fisher- row,  inhabited  chiefly  by 
fishermen,  who  supply  the  markets  of  Edinburgh  during 
the  greater  part  of  tne  year.  There  is  a  stone  pier,  and  the 
harbour,  though  small,  is  convenient.  The  management  of 
tbe  affairs  of  the  town  and  suburbs  is  vested  in  a  council  of 
18  members,  of  whom  10  are  chosen  from  among  the  inha- 
bitants of  Musselburgh,  and  the  rest  from  those  of  Fisher- 
row.  The  tanning  of  leather,  making  of  sailcloth,  hats, 
bricks,  earthenware,  &c.,  and  the  manufacture  of  fishing- 
nets  by  looms,  constitute  the  principal  business  of  the  place. 
The  salmon-fishery  is  carried  on  by  *  stake-nets,'  but  is  not 
verjr  productive.  A  branch  of  the  Commercial  Bank  of 
Edinburgh  has  been  established,  and  elegant  gas-works  for 
the  supply  of  the  town  have  recently  been  erected. 

Four  bridges  cross  the  Esk,  two  of  which  are  of  stone ; 
the  uppermost  is  of  considerable  antiquity ;  the  new  bridge 
is  a  handsome  structure  erected  from  a  design  by  Ronnie. 
In  1831  the  population  of  the  burgh  and  the  rest  of  the 

Earish  of  Inveresk  was  8961.    By  the  Reform  Act,  Mussel- 
urgh,  Leiih,  and  Portobello  were  erected  into  a  parliamen- 
tary district  which  now  returns  one  member. 

For  a  description  of  Pinkie  House,  formerly  the  residence 
of  the  abbot  of  Dunfermline,  and  now  the  abode  of  Sir 
John  Hope,  hart.,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Chambers's 
Gazetteer  of  Scotland,  8vo.,  1832 ;  from  which,  and  the  i^r- 
liamentary  Report  on  Scotch  Burghs,  this  notice  is  chiefly 
drawn.  In  the  former  work  will  be  found  many  interesting 
particulars  relative  to  the  antiquities  of  the  place  and  the 
historical  events  with  which  it  is  connected. 
MUSSULMAN.  [Mohammed.] 
MUSTAPH.'l  L,  sultan  of  the  Turks,  succeeded,  in 
1617,  his  brother  Ahmed  I.,  but,  a  few  months  after,  was 
deposed  by  the  janizaries,  who  placed  on  the  throne  his 
nephew  Othman.  A  few  years  later  the  janizaries  revolted 
again,  deposed  Othman,  put  him  to  death,  and  recalled 
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Miitttpha  to  the  throne  in  1622.  Soon  RAer  a  fVesh  revolt 
deposed  him  again,  and  he  iraa  taken  to  the  castle  of  the 
Seven  Towers,  in  1623,  where  he  was  strangled  somo  years 
afterwards.    (Knolles;  Rycaut.) 

MU  STAPH  A  II.,  son  of  Mahomet  IV.,  succeeded  his 
uncle  Ahmed  II.  in  1695.  In  the  following  year  he  defeated 
the  Austrians  at  the  battle  of  Temeswar,  but  was  defeated 
in  September,  1697,  by  Prince  Eugene,  near  Zenta  in  Hun- 
gary. The  sera&kier  in  the  mean  time  had  reconquered 
Chios  from  the  Venetians.  By  the  peace  of  Carlowits,  in 
1699,  the  sultan  acknowledged  the  dominion  of  Venice  over 
the  Morea  and  several  districts  in  Dalmatia,  and  gave  up 
Axof  to  Russia,  and  Karoiniek  to  Poland. 

Mustapha  then  witlidrew  to  Adrianople,  where  be  gave 
himself  up  to  sensuality.  His  neglect  of  the  public  affairs 
ieaused  a  formidable  revolt  to  break  out  in  the  capiul,  and 
the  insurgents  marched  upon  Adrianople,  and  at  the  same 
time  offered  the  throne  to  Ahmed.  Mustapha  s  brother,  who 
took  the  title  of  Ahmed  III.  Mustapha  died  in  confine- 
luent,  it  was  reported  by  a  natural  death,  six  months  after 
his  deposition,  in  1 703. 

MUSTAPHA  III.,  son  of  Ahmed  HI.,  succeeded  his 
cousin,  Othman  III.,  in  1757.  He  had  been  strictly  con- 
Uned  in  the  seraglio  ever  since  the  deposition  of  his  father 
in  1 730,  but  aAer  ascending  the  throne  he  showed  consi- 
derable firmness  of  character,  and  effected  several  reforms 
in  the  administration.  He  engaged,  in  1769,  in  an  unlucky 
war  a^inst  Russia,  in  which  he  lost  the  Crimea  and  Bess- 
arabia, but  did  not  live  to  see  its  termination.  He  died  in 
1774,  und  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  Abdul  Hamid. 
His  son  Selim  afterwards  succeeded  Abdul  Hamid,  in  17b9. 
(Sklim  III.ll 

MUSTAPHA  IV.,  son  of  Abdul  Hamid,  was  placed  on 
the  throne  by  the  janizaries,  who  had  deposed  sultan  Selim 
III.,  in  May,  1807.  Mustapha  was  ignorant,  weak,  and 
cruel,  and  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  janizaries.  Mustapha 
Bairactar,  pasha  of  Rudshuk,  and  a  fHend  of  Selim.  col- 
lected an  army  and  marched  to  the  rescue  of  his  master. 
He  entered  Constantinople  and  attacked  the  seraglio,  de- 
manding that  Selim  should  be  restored  to  him.  Mustapha 
gave  him  up,  but  it  was  only  the  dead  body  of  Selim,  for  ho 
had  been  strangled  by  order  of  Mustapha  at  the  approach 
of  his  deliverers.  Bairactar  deposed  Mustapha,  and  placed 
his  brother  Mahmood  on  the  throne,  in  July,  1S08.  In 
the  following  November  a  revolt  of  the  janizaries  broke 
out>  which  lasted  three  days,  and  a  great  part  of  Constan- 
tinople was  burnt  down.  Bairactar,  Mahmood's  grand- 
viaier,  perished  in  the  flames;  and  the  janizaries,  being 
triumphant,  were  shouting  for  the  deposed  Mustapha  when 
Mahmood  gave  orders  to  put  his  brother  to  death.  Mah- 
nood  was  now  the  sole  remaining  prince  of  the  Ottoman 
dynasty,  and  the  janizaries  submitted  to  him,  after  making 
their  own  conditions.  A  vivid  account  of  these  fearful 
transactions  is  given  by  Macfkrlane  in  his  'Constantinople 
in  1828.' 

MUSTARD.    [SiwAPi.] 

MUSTE'LA.    [Weasfls.] 

MUSTE'LIDiB.    [Weasels.] 

MUSU'RUS,  MARCUS,  a  native  of  the  island  of  Can- 
dia,  emigrated  to  Venice  about  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, and  taught  Greek  in  that  city  with  great  success. 
He  edited  several  Greek  works,  which  were  printed  by 
Aldus  Manutius.  Afterwards  he  proceeded  to  Rome,  where 
Leo  X.  showed  him  great  favour,  and  nominated  him  bishop 
of  Epidaurus  in  the  Morea.  He  died  at  Rome  in  151 7.  He 
nublished  the  first  edition  of  Athenanis,  printed  by  Aldus, 
Venice,  1514.  Musurus  published  also  the  •  Elymologi- 
cum  Magnum  Grsecum,'  folio,  Venice,  1499,  reprinted  \n 
1549,  in  1594,  and  1710;  and  some  Greek  epigrams  and 
other  poetry,  among  others  a  poem  in  praise  of  Plato, 
which  he  prefixed  to  his  edition  or  that  philosopher's  works, 
and  which  was  translated  into  Latin  verse  by  Zenobio  Ac- 
ciaioU,  •  Carmen  in  Plaionem.'  Cambridge,  1797. 

MUTE.    [Deaf  and  Dimb.] 

MUTINA.    [MoDENA.] 

MUTINY  ACT  is  a  scries  of  regulations  which,  from 
year  to  year,  are  enacted  by  the  British  legislature  for  the 
govemmeut  of  the  military  force  of  the  country. 

Laws  have,  at  various  times,  been  made  by  the  authority 
of  the  crown  for  the  maintenance  of  discipline  in  the  army 
when  in  garrison,  on  a  march,  and  in  the  presence  of  an 
cneniv ;  these  have  been  briefly  hinted  at  in  the  article 
on  Military  Law,  and  inaf  be  seen  at  length  in  Grose's 


'History  of  the  English  Amy*  (vol  ii.);  btst  flie  tc^ 
which  is  now  in  us©  is  one  of  the  irst  fruits  of  the  Resolu- 
tion in  1688.  Previouslv  to  that  event  the  ciown,  axcepi 
during  the  eivil  wars  and  the  subsequent  protectorata,  had. 
at  least  pimcticallv,  the  supreme  power  over  the  mihtia  ( tbmt 
if,  over  the  whcie  military  force),  which,  with  or  witboot 
the  eonsent  of  tlie  nation,  might  be  called  out  and  employed 
as  long  as  pay  and  quarters  could  be  obtained  fbr  the  tioup*. 
But  the  efforts  then  recently  made  to  carry  on  a  s«riw»  oi 
measures  tending  to  the  maintenance  and  extMision  of  arbi- 
trary power  in  the  crown,  joined  to  the  increasing  j««loo%y 
of  the  people  for  their  civil  and  religious  liberttes.  led  lb* 
two  houses  of  parliament  to  take  the  earliest  opportunity, 
afler  the  new  king  had  been  railed  to  the  throne,  cimx- 
pressing  in  some  public  act  of  legislation  their  authority 
over  the  regular  troops  of  the  nation  ;  and  an  opportontty 
almost  immediately  presented  itselt  on  a  serious  act  of 
mutiny  taking  place  in  the  array.  The  Royal  Scoleh  and 
Dumbarton's  regiments^  under  Marshal  Eehomberg.  in  tbetr 
progress  to  the  coast  for  the  purpose  of  being  embarked  for 
Holland,  being  quartered  at  Ipswich,  a  large  body  of  m^n, 
n»f\ising  to  proceed  to  their  destination,  diaanned  thc*r 
officers,  seised  the  military  chest,  and,  with  four  pieea*  of 
cannon,  began  their  march  for  Scotland.  Being  porsuad  by 
General  Ginckel,  with  three  regiments  of  Dutch  dragoo«iK 
they  surrendered  at  discretion  ;  but,  in  consequence  of  ifci* 
event,  and  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  n  bill  was  pasaed 
(April  I2ih,  1689)  by  which  the  army  was  put  at  a«tre 
under  the  control  of  the  law  with  respect  to  di'ciplinc,  and 
uu'ler  its  protection  with  resiiect  to  pay  and  quarters. 

The  enactments  of  this  bill  were  particularly  direried 
a^inst  the  crimes  of  mutiny  and  desertion,  for  whiefa  th« 
bill  was  immediately  required ;  but  the  Act  itself  bc^pna  b% 
laying  donn  as  maxims  that  the  raising  or  keeping  a  stand 
ing  army  in  the  countr}'  in  time  of  peace,  unless  it  be  with 
the  consent  of  parliament,  is  against  law ;  and  that  no  tmmn 
can  be  forejudgwl  of  life  or  limb,  or  subject  to  any  kind  of 
punihhment  in  any  other  manner  than  accoiding  to  i>-r 
established  laws  of  the  realm.  It  then  states  that  it  n 
jud^d  necessary,  by  tlieur  majesties  and  the  parltameni, 
during  the  present  time  of  danger  and  for  the  defence  uf 
the  Protestant  religion,  to  continue  and  augment  the  lbrc«» 
which  arc  now  on  foot.  Avoiding  the  acknowledgiaerit 
that  any  power  exists  in  the  crown  for  the  appoiniiDcnt  <.< 
courts-martial,  it  authorises  their  majesties  to  grant  com- 
missions to  general  officers  to  assemble  such  eourta  for  tb* 
purpose  of  tiying  and  punishing  such  offences  as  vk«txa« 
and  desertion.  Provisions  are  also  made  that  ootbit'^ 
in  the  Act  shall  exempt  an  officer  or  soldier  fVom  the  ordi- 
nary processes  of  law ;  that  it  shall  not  conctm  the  uihus 
troops,  and  that  it  shall  only  continue  in  force  till  the  IVtk 
of  November  in  the  same  year.  The  Act  has  e-.er  starr, 
with  one  exception,  been  annually  renewed:  after  the  bdl 
which  passed  in  April,  1697,  for  one  year  as  usual,  bad 
expired,  no  other  was  passed  till  March.  1702;  and,  on  a 
few  occasions,  the  bill  has  been  suffered  to  expire  fur  aevrrs. 
days  before  the  following  one  received  the  royal  asaent. 

The  Mutiny  Act  has,  with  time,  varied  in  manv  f«nirtt- 
Hirs  from  that  which  was  first  passed,  but  it  has  b«^  on- 
form  in  all  its  principal  points ;  such  as  the  dcpendencr  rf 
a  standing  army  on  the  consent  of  parliament,  and  Ur 
subjection  of  military  men  to  all  the  processes  of  ordinarv 
law.  Instead  however  of  the  originol  formula  above-men- 
tioned, by  which  the  reason  of  keeping  up  a  military  f>irre 
was  expressed,  the  Act  now  asserts  that  it  b  judgad'neop^- 
sary  by  the  crown  and  parliaibent  to  continue  a  body  .  f 
forces  (the  number  beins(  exactly  specified)  for  the  safety  •:  f 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  pre>ervation  of  the  balance  c  f 
power  in  Europe.  In  all  the  Acts  which  passed  down  t 
the  commencement  of  Queen  Anne's  reign  the  arr.rl<n 
were  few  in  number,  and  some  of  them  were  wry  li! 
defined  ;  but,  from  that  time,  parliament  seems  to  !i*t^ 
intended  to  exercisic  a  geneml  legislam^  jurisdiction  o^tr 
the  army.  Many  new  articles  were  then  inserted;  otiie's 
have  since  been  added,  as  the  want  became  apparent;  ar.-l 
the  Mutiny  Art  may  now  be  considered  as  a  good  peneri! 
code  of  law,  in  which  are  defined  strictly  but  briefly  a!*, 
military  offences  of  the  higher  class,  and,  as  preciM^y  •« 
possible,  nearly  all  those  of  minor  importance.  Tiie  mdiiary 
offences  of  the  higher  class,  thirteen  in  number,  consuf  ic  a 
commissioned  or  non->oommf8sioned  officer,  or  a  aoldtrr,  ex* 
citing  mutiny,  or  not  uMng  his  best  endeavours  to  suppress 
it ;  HI  mi»behavintr  borore  an  enemy:  abandoning  or  deUier^ 
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inj  to  the  enemy  any  garrison,  fortress,  or  post;  compel- 
bug  or  using  means  to  induce  the  governor  of  such  garri- 
ion  to  do  so ;  quitting  his  post  without  leave,  or  sleeping  at 
ho  post;  holding  corresiwndence  with  the  enemy,  or  enter- 
iog  into  terms  with  the  enemy  without  licence;  striking  a 
rapfrior  olBoer,  or  disobeying  hlslawfhl  commands;  and, 
tnally,  in  deserting  the  service.  For  all  these  offences  the 
Act  prescribes  'death,  or  such  other  punishment  as  a  gene- 
nl  coort  fnartial  shall  award.'  A  clause  of  the  Act  enume- 
nt»  the  military  offences  of  minor  importance  which  may  be 
xnei  before  a  district  or  gftrrison  court-martial :  these  con- 
Bft  in  a  non-commissioned  officer  or  soldier  wilfully  maim- 
ing himself;  or  tampering  with  hit  eyes ;  malingering,  or 
fe^in$(  disease;  stealing  government  stores;  stealing 
from  an  ofiieer  or  a  comrade;  procuring  false  accounts; 
enbef iting  pablio  money ;  and,  lastly,  in  any  fraudulent  or 
iii^Tteefttt  conduct  For  these  offences  may  be  awarded 
corporeal  punishment,  imprisonment,  fbrfeiture  of  the  addi- 
tMnl  pay  to  which,  for  length  of  service,  the  individual 
0i^  be  entitled,  and  forfeiture  of  pension  oh  being  dis- 
fhirged.  And  in  another  clause  it  is  stated  that  imprison- 
neat,  with  or  without  hard  labour,  or  solitary  conQnement, 
DSf  be  awarded  by  re^mental  courts-martial  for  drunk- 
«iiMts,  or  inauborainatioQ  on  parade  or  on  the  line  of 
insrch. 

Besides  the  above  laws,  which  relate  particularly  to  the 
diseipltDe  of  the  army,  the  Act  defines  the  constitution  and 
povera  of  eourts-martial;  it  contains  clauses  relating  to  the 
enlistment  of  recruits,  the  issue  of  pay  and  marching 
money,  the  quartering  of  soldiers,  and  the  supplying  of 
etrnages  for  the  conveyance  of  troops  and  baggage.  The 
Act  moreover  contains  a  repetition  of  the  original  clause  in 
which  it  is  declared  that  the  ordinary  course  of  law  is  not  to 
be  ioteribred  with  when  a  soldier  is  accused  of  fL  capital 
erime;  and  it  states  that  a  man  cannot  be  taken  from  the 
•erriee  (br  a  debt  under  SO/. 

The  Mutiny  Act  is  declared  to  be  applicable  to  all  persons 
emplsved  in  the  recruiting- service ;  to  the  fbrces  of  the 
Esit  India  Company  while  in  any  part  of  the  United  King- 
dom, and  till  then*  arrival  in  the  territories  of  the  Company ; 
to  the  oflUmrs  and  men  employed  in  the  service  of  the  artil- 
lery and  engineers;  to  the  corps  of  sappers  and  miners; 
to  the  miiitarv  surveyors  and  draughtsmen  in  the  ordnance 
depajtment ;  and  to  foreign  troops  serving  in  any  part  of  the 
Britlvh  dominions  abroM.  Its  provisions  are  also  stated 
to  extend  to  the  islands  of  Guernsey,  Jersey,  Aldemey, 
Strk,  and  Man.  In  one  of  the  clauses  it  is  expressly  men- 
t  oned  that  nothing  in  the  act  extends  to  any  of  the  militia 
forces,  or  jreotnanry*  or  volunteer  corps  in  Great  Britain  or 
Irehmd;  it  is  understood  however  tha(  its  provisions  are 
•ppltcable  to  the  corps  of  marines  when  on  shore,  and  also 
tooftcers  holding  rank  by  brevet,  though  not  to  such  as  are 
PQ  hatfpay.  An  effort  was  made  in  1 749,  when  the  bill 
▼u  introduced  as  usual  into  parliament,  to  subject  officers 
of  this  class  to  martitil  law,  but  the  clause  was  abandoned 
by  the  minister.  Before  the  union  of  Ireland  with  Great 
Britain  thore  was  a  separate  Mutiny  Act  for  the  former 
country,  but  now  the  same  act  applies  to  both.  The  officers 
end  troops  of  the  East  India  Company  are  subject  to  their 
ovrn  Mutiny  Act,  which  however  agrees  exactly  with  that  of 
the  f^ovemment  fbrces. 

Preiiottsly  to  the  year  1750  the  members  of  courts-martial 
were  boond  by  an  oath  not  to  disclose  the  ground  on  which 
tbeygave  their  votes;  but  in  that  year  the  act  was  so  far 
mitigated  as  to  release  them  firom  such  oath  when  required 
to  give  evidence  in  any  court  of -justice  or  court  martial. 
The  power  of  disclosing,  in  that  case  only,  the  votes  or 
opiuionK  given  is  implied  in  tbe  forms  of  the  oaths  which 
are  now  taken  by  the  judge-advocate  and  members  of  the 
cuort-martiaU  and  which  are  printed  among  the  schedules 
to  which  the  act  refers.  The  act  of  the  same  year  also  con- 
taim  a  elau»e,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  no  sentence  pro- 
nowiced  by  a  court-martial,  and  signed  by  the  president, 
■ball  be  more  than  once  revised ;  previously  to  that  time  a 
genenl-offloer  had  power  to  order  the  revisal  of  any  sen- 
teuce  as  often  as  he  pleased,  and  thus  he  might  retain 
m  confinement  a  man  who  had  been  acquitted  on  a  fair 
irul. 

The  gradual  extension  of  the  provisions  of  the  Mutiny 
Art  to  those  military  offences  which  may  be  considered  as 
Kcondary  in  the  scale  does  not  seem  to  have  been  noticed 
«  betialf  of  the  crown  further  than  bv  the  occasional 
ifeenajunof  its  right  to  make  Articles  of  War  for  the  hotter 


government  of  the  forces,  which  is  expressed  in  the  acts 
passed  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  In  the  first 
year  of  George  I.  this  right  of  the  crown  was  fornmlly 
allowed ;  and  the  clause  containing  it  has  been  repeated  in 
all  subsequent  mutinv  acts,  with  the  provision  that  no  per- 
son within  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  Isles  shall  ho 
subject  to  transportation,  or  to  any  punishment  affecting 
life  or  limb,  for  crimes  specified  in  the  Articles  of  War.  except 
such  as  by  the  Mutiny  Act  itself  are  liable  to  the  same 
punishments. 

The  Articles  of  War  which  are  at  present  in  force,  and 
which  have  from  time  to  time  been  promulgated,  are  divided 
into  twenty-four  secttons.  Many  of  these  correspond  ex- 
actly to  clauses  in  the  Mutiny  Act ;  others,  though  relating 
to  subjects  in  the  latter,  define  the  particulars  of  the  crime 
and  the  punishment  applicable  to  it  with  more  precision ; 
and  there  are  articles  which  have  no  counterparts  in  the 
act.  The  first  section  of  the  Articles  of  War  relates  todivino 
worship,  frequent  attendance  on  which  is  prescribed,  and 
punishments  are  awarded  for  profaning  the  places  in  wliich 
it  is  celebrated,  as  also  for  scandalous  or  vicious  behaviour 
in  a  chaplain.  The  seventh  oection  contains  fifteen  articles 
relating  to  quarrels  and  the  sending  of  challenges ;  and  the 
fourteenth  contains  twenty-one  articles  concerning  the 
duties  of  troops  in  Quarters  or  in  the  field.  Many  of  these 
articles  prescribe  for  the  offence  '  death,  or  such  other 
punishment  as  a  court-martial  may  award;'  and  two  of 
them  prescribe  death,  without  leaving  any  discretion  to  the 
court.  The  first  of  the  crimes  here  mentioned  is  that  of 
doing  violence  to  persons  bringing  provisions  to  the  camp, 
and  tlie  other  is  that  of  ill-treating  a  person  to  whom  a  sqfe 
conduct  has  been  granted ;  the  array  m  both  cases  being  on 
service  in  foreign  parts.  The  fifteenth  section  settles  the 
relative  rank  of  officers  in  the  regular  army;  and  the 
twenty-second  the  rank  of  officers  in  the  royal  army  and  in 
that  of  the  East  India  Company,  when  serving  together. 
The  twentv-third  section  appoints  that  officers  and  soldiers 
while  employed  on  board  any  ships  having  a  royal  commis- 
sion shall  conform  to  the  laws  and  regulations  established 
for  the  government  and  discipline  of  the  navy. 

The  above  articles,  being  made  by  the  crown  as  head 
of  the  army,  or  by  the  commander-in-chief,  are  to  be  obeyed 
iis  being  the  commands  of  a  superior  officer;  hut  tho  writers 
on  military  law  observe  that  the  legality  of  the  articles  may 
itself  become  the  subject  of  examination  in  a  court-martial, 
whereas  the  Mutiny  Act  must  be  obeyed  without  inquiry. 
In  this  particular  therefore  the  Articles  of  War  are  to  be  dis* 
tinguished  firom  the  Act;  and  whatever  case  may  occur  the 
letter  only  of  the  law,  as  contained  in  the  Act,  must  be  fol- 
lowed in  awarding  the  punishment  due  to  a  crime  affecting 
life. 

The  bill  on  which  are  founded  the  Articles  of  War  for  the 
Navy  was  passed  in  the  22nd  Geo.  II.,  and  this  consolidated 
all  the  laws  previously  made  for  the  government  of  the 
ships  and  vessels  bearing  royal  commissions,  as  also  of  the 
ibices  at  sea.  Among  tlie  offences  which  in  the  Act  con^ 
stitute  the  crime  of  mutiny,  are  the  running  away  with  the 
ship,  or  with  any  ordnance,  ammunition,  or  stores  belonging 
to  the  same ;  neglect  of  duty,  joining  in  or  using  means  to 
produce  any  mutinous  assemblage  of  persons,  uttering 
mutinous  or  seditious  words,  or  concealing  any  mutinous 
intention,  and  striking  an  officer  or  disobeying  his  lawful 
commands.  Of  the  thtrty-six  articles,  nine  relate  to  Crimea 
for  which  tlie  punishment  of  death,  without  discretion  in 
the  court-martial,  is  awarded;  and  there  are  twelve  to 
which  are  assigned  '  death,  or  such  other  punishment  as 
the  nature  and  degree  of  the  crime  shall  be  found  to  do-- 
serve.'  Two  of  these  were  originally  in  the  former  class, 
and  the  qualifying  clause  was  added  in  the  19th  Geo.  III« 
Except  this  alteration,  none  has  been  made  in  the  navy  act 
since  it  was  passed. 

MUTTRA.    [Hindustan,  vol.  xii.,  p.  219.] 

MUZARAB,  i.e,  a  Christian  living  under  the  sway  of 
the  Arabs.  Various  etymologies  have  been  assigned  to 
this  word.  Some  pretend  that  it  comes  h-ora  tho  two  words 
Muza  and  Arab,  and  that  it  meant  in  the  first  instance 
those  Christians  who  capitulated  to  Musa  at  the  time  of 
the  Conquest,  and  was  an  epithet  by  which  the  Moham- 
medans of  Spain  designated  the  Ciiristian  population  of 
theur  cities ;  others  derive  it  from  Mixti-Arabes,  i.e.  Chris- 
tians mixed  with  the  Arabs.  The  absurdity  of  these  etymo- 
logies need  not  be  dwelt  upon.  Musa  granted  no  capitu- 
lation to  the  Christians  of  Spain  in  tfeiwal ;  and  ^  jthe 
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Arabs  had  wished  to  give  a  distinct i\*e  name  to  the  Chris- 
tians subject  lo  their  rule,  it  is  not  likely  that  they  would 
have  employed  two  J-«tin  wonU  to  designate  a  j.eoplc  living 
under  their  sway  and  in  the  nndj>i  of  them.  The  real 
derivation  of  the  word  Muzurab  is  the  Arabic  Muitarab, 
aHerwarda  corrupted  into  Mufarab,  which  means  a  man 
who  tries  to  imitate  the  Arabs,  or  to  become  one  in  his 
manners,  language,  and  habits:  and  who,  although  know- 
ing Arabic,  speaks  it  like  a  foreigner.  This  name  was  given 
by  the  Moors  of  Spain  to  all  Christians  living  under  Mos- 
lem jurisdiction  in  Cordova,  Seville,  €h:anada,  Toledo,  and 
other  large  cities. 

But  the  word  Muzarab  is  better  known  to  us  as  connected 
with  the  antient  liturgy  of  the  Goths,  which  governed  the 
Spanish  church  down  to  the  twelAh  century,  and  was  called 
'Muzarabic.office' (if iMoi  3ftiTam^),  owing  to  its  being 
preserved  by  the  Muzarab  Christians  of  ToIckIo  during  the 
time  of  their  subjection  to  the  Arabs.  The  fate  of  the 
Muiarabic  liturgy  is  singular  enough.  Though  involving 
the  same  doctrines,  it  differed  widely  from  the  other  offices 
of  the  church ;  it  also  contained  many  hymns  composed  by 
St.  Eugeniusy  St.  Ildefonso,  St.  Julian,  St.  Leander,  and 
other  great  luminaries  of  the  Visigoths.  To  produce  uni- 
formity in  this  respect,  and  substitute  the  Roman  for  the 
Spanish  missal,  became  the  principal  aim  of  the  holy  see. 
Early  in  the  tenth  century  a  legate  arrived  in  the  Peninsula 
from  Rome,  sent  by  John  X. ;  but  the  report  which  he  made 
on  his  return  proved  to  be  a  fkvourable  one,  and  by  the  deci- 
sion of  a  council,  held  at  Rome,  in  924,  theMuzarabic  office 
was  not  only  sanctioned,  but  even  praised.  Another  attempts 
made  in  1064,  under  Alexander  II.,  had  a  similar  result 
Again,  in  1067,  new  legates  were  sent,  with  a  positive  in- 
junction to  insist  on  the  aboUtion  of  the  antient  service; 
but  the  Spanish  prelates  resisting  the  innovation,  the  sub- 
ject was  laid  before  a  council  assembled  at  Mantua,  and  the 
Spanish  missal  was  once  more  declared  Catholic  and  ortho- 
dox. Still  the  holy  see  persisted  in  its  object.  No  artifice 
or  intrigue  was  spared;  and  the  court  of  Castile  was  divided 
into  two  hostile  factions,  one  in  favour  of  and  the  other  against 
the  introduction  of  the  Roman  ritual.  In  the  perplexity 
occasioned  by  this  dispute  the  two  parties  resolved  to  leave 
the  decision  to  the  judflrroent  of  God,  and  the  expedient 
adopted  to  discover  the  divine  will  was  this :  two  wild  bulls 
were  procured,  the  one  to  represent  the  Roman,  the  other 
the  Muzarabic  ritual,  and.  in  the  presence  of  the  king  and 
the  court,  were  mat<:heil  against  each  other.  After  a  bloody 
conflict,  the  Muzarabic  remained  victor.  Rut  this  result  did 
not  deter  Gregory  Vll.  In  1087  the  trial  was  repeated:  a 
champion  was  chosen  on  each  side,  and  the  decision  IcfX  to 
the  fate  of  arms ;  but  again  victory  was  in  favour  of  the 
antient  liturgy.  Fire  was  then  tried,  and  both  missals  were 
cast  into  the  flames ;  but,  if  we  believe  the  archbishop  Don 
Rodrigo,  who  was  present  at  the  ceremony,  the  success  was 
still  more  signal;  for  no  sooner  did  the  Roman  volume 
touch  the  fire,  than  it  jumped  out  of  the  flames  half  burnt, 
while  the  Spanish  remained  for  a  considerable  time  in  the 
midst  of  them  without  receiving  the  least  injury.  The  ob- 
ject was  at  last  gained  by  other  means.  Alfonso,  the 
renowned  conqueror  of  Toledo,  was  won  over  to  the  interests 
of  Rome,  and,  after  much  trouble  and  ditDcuUv,  he  pre- 
vailed on  the  prelates  of  the  kingdom  to  receive  the  univer- 
sal office ;  and  from  that  moment  the  Muzarabic,  although 
not  publicly  condemned,  fell  into  disuse.  There  is  how- 
over  stdl  a  chapel  in  the  cathedral  of  Toledo  where  mass  is 
performed  every  day  agreeably  to  the  Muzarabic  ritual.  It 
was  founded  by  Caminal  Xiroencs  dc  Cisneros. 

(Aguirre  and  Catalani,  CoUectio  Magtta  Conciliorwnt 
torn,  iv.,  p.  193,  &c.;  Musdeu,  llittoria  Criiica,  lib.  ii. ; 
Mariana,  Hition'a  General  de  EspaHa,  lib.  ix.,  chap,  xviii. ; 
Flores,  EepoHa  Sagradoy  tom.  iii.  p.  187;  Missale  Gothicum 
secundum  Regulam  Beati  hidori  HiipaUnsis,  Romoa, 
1804.) 

MYA.    [Pylori DK A.] 

MYA'RIA.  Lamarck  a  name  for  a  family  of  Dimyarian 
conrhifers,  consisting  of  the  genera  3/ya  and  AnaHna. 

[P\*LOBIDKA.] 

MYCALE.    [Ionia] 

MYCE'NiE,  an  antient  town  and  state  in  Northern  Pelo- 
ponnesus, founded,  it  was  said,  by  Perseus,  and  which  in 
the  time  of  its  king  Agamemnon  was  the  mast  pwerful  state 
of  Greece,  ruling  over  the  greater  part  of  the  Peloponnesus, 
besides  many  islands.  [Agamemnon.]  The  small  king- 
dom of  Argos  was  then  subject  to  Mycenv.    But  after  tlio 


death  of  Agamemnon  and  the  extinction  of  the  dyoaaly  of 
Alreus,  Aigos  gained  the  ascendency  over  Mycen».  wUrlt 
however  appears  lo  have  maintained  a  sort  of  ludepcndeii*  e, 
l.eiu)x  protected  by  Sparta,  wi«h  which  Argoa  uait  ofien  aC 
variance.  During  the  Pers-ian  war,  Argos  did  not  send  any 
asbistanc^  lo  the  Northern  Greeks,  but  the  contingeol 
fiom  MvcenjB  was  present  at  Theimopvln.  This  added  lo 
the  grud«;o  which  Ari^os  bore  against  Myconn  for  its  pnd« 
of  antiquity  and  independence,  and  after  the  end  of  the 
Persian  campaign,  while  Sparta  was  di»lracled  by  toteatiiM 
commotion  and  afliicted  by  the  consequences  of  an  earth- 
quake, the  Aigeii,  being  joined  by  the  people  of  Tcgee  and 
Cleone,  attacked  Mycene,  which  they  took  after  a  stoat 
resistance,  and  raxed  to  the  ground,  D.c.  468.  Part  of  the 
inhabitants  were  made  slaves;  the  rest  emigrated  to  Ce- 
rvneia,  Cleone.  and  some  even  to  Macedonia.  (Diodorti^ 
xL;  Herodotus;  Pausanias.)  Mycensa  ne\-er  row  from 
its  ruins,  but  these  ruins,  contrarv  to  the  assertion  of  Simba 
(Cot.,  372-377),  who  evidently  had  not  visited  the  sjioU 
were,  and  still  are,  of  considerable  magnitude,  and  \ery 
remarkable.  In  the  time  of  Pausanias  (ii.,  ch.  16. 16)ih^ 
consisted  of  a  great  part  of  the  walls,  with  the  gate  called 
that  of  the  Lions,  from  lions  being  sculptured  sbove  tt« 
said  to  be  the  work  of  the  Cyclopes;  the  fountain  called 
Perseia;  and  the  subterraneous  buddinjn  of  Atreus  uuA 
his  sons,  in  which  their  treasures  were  depo«ited.  Tbcrv 
were  likewise  to  be  seen  the  tombs  of  Atreus,  Agamemoon, 
of  bis  charioteer  Eurymedon,  of  Electra,  and  others.  *  But 
Clyteronestra  and  i^gisthus,'  adds  Pausanias,  *  were  in- 
terred at  a  little  distance  from  the  walls,  being  thought 
unworthy  of  burial  where  Agamemnon  lay  and  those  «bo 
were  slam  together  whh  him.* 

The  ruins  of  MycenoD  have  been  visited  in  recent  times, 
among  others,  by  Lord  Elgin,  by  CockerelU  DodwcU.  and 
Leake.  We  extract  from  the  latter  an  account  of  their  pre- 
sent appearance.  MyccnaD  was  built  upon  a  rugged  height  in 
a  recess  between  two  commanding  summits  of  the  range  of 
mountains  which  border  the  eastern  side  of  the  Argolic  pUin, 
about  seven  miles  north  by  east  of  Argos.  The  AciopoU«» 
the  entire  circuit  of  which  is  still  seen,  the  ruined  vails 
being  in  some  phices  from  Id  to  20  feet  high,  resembled 
many  other  fortresses  in  Greece,  being  built  on  the  sumuit 
of  a  steep  hill  between  two  torrents.  Its  length  is  abovt 
400  yards  and  its  breadth  about  200.  The  ground  rises 
considerably  within  the  enclosure;  on  the  summit  are  the 
openings  of  subterraneous  cisterns  or  granaries  built  of 
large  irregular  stones  lined  with  plaster.  It  has  a  great  gate 
at  tne  north-west  angle  and  a  postern  towards  the  noctV 
east.  The  door-case  is  formed  of  two  massive  upright  bloeks 
of  stone,  covered  with  snother  which  is  15  feet  long,  4  ibeC 
wide,  and  6  feet  7  inches  high.  Upon  this  stands  a  tii* 
angular  stone  of  green  basalt  12  feet  long,  10  feet  hi^  and 
2  feet  thick,  upon  the  face  of  which  are  represented  in  btts^ 
relief  two  lions  standing  on  their  huMi  lees,  one  on  each  side 
of  a  round  pillar  or  altar  upon  which  they  rest  their  Jore- 
paws.  The  pillar  becomes  broader  towaras  the  top  and  is 
surmounted  with  a  capital  formed  of  a  row  of  four  ciittkse 
enclosed  between  two  parallel  fillets.  Below  the  Acropolss, 
in  the  direction  of  the  modem  village  of  Kharvati.  are  the 
Spili6,  or  subterraneous  chambers,  known  in  the  timeof  Pau- 
sanias by  the  name  of  the  treasury  of  Atreus.  The  largest  <d 
these  chamber?,  which  is  of  a  conical  form,  is  about  60  feet 
in  diameter  at  the  base.  The  door-ways  are  ornamented 
with  half-columns  of  a  style  resembling  the  Tuscan,  and  have 
some  other  peculiar  ornaments,  minutely  described  by  Leeke, 
who  gives  sections  of  the  chambers,  as  well  as  a  plan  of  the 
r^iins  of  Mycenn.  ( Travels  in  the  Mcrea,  vol  iL)  •  Nothing,* 
observes  Leake, '  can  more  strongly  show  the  extreme  an- 
tiquity of  the  remains  at  Myceno)  than  the  siiignlarity  of 
some  parts  of  them  and  their  general  dissimilarity  to  other 
Hellenic  remains.  We  find  nothing  in  Greece  reisembling  the 
lions  or  the  columns  before  the  gate  of  the  preat  IlieBatini^ 
or  the  treasuries  themselves.  In  the  military  part  of  the 
architecture  there  is  not  so  remarkable  a  difference  between 
the  Cyclopean  ruins  and  the  other  most  antient  mine 
remaining  in  Greece.  In  the  walls  are  fi>und  specimens  of 
construction  of  various  ages,  but  the  later  reparations  are 
easily  recognised  from  the  oldest  part,  which  is  of  the  kind 
called  Cydopesn;  and  with  this  exception,  everything  XtH 
at  Mycenae  nates  of  the  heroic  ages.  Notwithstanding  this 
remote  antiquity,  the  description  of  Pausanias  shows  thai 
Mycene  has  undergone  less  change  since  be  trmveUed  tham 
any  place  in  Gresoe.* 
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MYCETES,  Illiger*8  name  for  a  genus  of  Quadrumana, 
consisting  of  the  largest  monkeys  of  America,  remarkable 
for  the  powerful  development  of  the  organ  of  the  voice. 
The  species  are,  as  the  name  implies.  Howlers,  and  the 
bornble  yells  sent  forth  by  these  animals  from  the  depths  of 
the  forasts  are  described  by  those  who  have  heard  the 
mournful  sounds  as  surpassingly  distressing  and  unearthly. 
Humboldt  and  Bonpland  heard  the  Araguato,  one  of  the 
species,  at  the  distance  of  half  a  league. 

The  genus  is  distinguished  by  a  pyramidal  head  with  the 
upper  jaw  descending  much  lower  than  the  cram'um,  while 
the  lower  has  its  ascending  rami  very  high,  to  afford  room 
for  the  bony  drum  formed  by  a  convexity  of  the  os  hyo'ides, 
vbirh  communicates  with  the  larynx,  and  gives  to  the  voice 
the  enormous  Tolume  above  alluded  to.  Humboldt  gives 
the  following  as  the  external  form  of  the  drum  in  this 
genof. 


Dium  cf  Howling  Moukey 

The  (aO  in  this  genus  is  prehensile,  and  the  part  apnlied 
by  the  animal  when  laying  hold  of  a  branch  or  other  body 
is  naked  below ;  so  that  such  portion  must  have  a  higher 
leoffbility  of  touch.  M.  F.  Cuvier  gives  the  following  as 
the  dentition  of  the  Howling  Monkeys,  from  the  Alouate 


Te«Ch  of  HowllDg  Monkey.    (F.  Cuvier.)       • 

He.  Swatfison    {CUunfication  of  Quadrupeds)  observes 
that  it  is  nlher  pingular  that  M.  F.  Cuvier  should  not  have 


specially  noticed  the  remarkable  size  of  the  canine  teeth  in 
the  Howlers,  which  he  says  are  uncommonly  large ;  and  adds 
that  in  a  specimen  before  him  when  he  wrote,  they  are 
nearly  six  times  bigger  than  the  cutling-teeth,  a  structure 
which  at  once  separates  this  group  from  the  genus  Cebus. 
Facial  angle  about  30°. 

Cuvier,  in  common  with  most  other  zoologists,  places  the 
genus  at  the  head  of  the  monkeys  of  the  New  Continent. 

Mr.  Gray  (Annals  of  Phil.,  1825)  places  the  form  among 
the  Anthropomorphous  Primates  in  the  second  family 
(Sariguida),  and  as  the  sole  genus  of  its  first  subfamily 
Mycetina, 

M.  Lesson  arranges  it  between  Lagothrix  and  Cebus, 

Mr.  Swainson  makes  Mycetes  the  first  genus  of  the  Cebidiv, 
the  second  family  of  his  first  order  Quadrumana, 

Mr.Ogilby  observed  in  the  summer  of  1829  that  two 
living  individuals  of  Mycetes  seniculus  did  not  use  the  ex- 
tremities of  their  anterior  limbs  for  the  purpose  of  holding 
objects  between  the  finger  and  thumb,  as  is  common  among 
the  Quadrumana;  and  he  ascertained  also  on  closer  exami- 
nation that  the  thumb,  as  it  has  generally  been  considered, 
was  not  in  these  animals  opposable  to  the  other  fingers,  but 
originated  in  the  same  line  with  them.  Struck  with  the 
apparent  singularity  of  the  fact,  he  was  induced  to  pay  par- 
ticular attention  to  all  the  other  animals  referred  by  zoolo- 
gists to  the  Quadrumanous  family  to  which  he  had  access ; 
and  the  continued  observation  of  more  than  six  years 
assured  him  that  the  non-opposable  character  of  the  inner 
finger  of  the  anterior  extremities,  which  he  first  observed  in 
the  specimens  refened  to,  is  not  confined  to  the  genus  My^ 
cetes,  but  extends  throughout  the  whole  of  the  genora  of 
the  South  American  monkeys,  individuals  of  all  of  which 
had  been  seen  by  him  in  a  living  state.  He  remarked  that  a 
true  thumb  existed  on  the  anterior  limbs  of  none  of  them, 
and  that  consequently  they  have  been  incorrectly  referred 
to  the  Quadrumana  by  zoologists  generally.  [Chbiropoda  ; 
Quadrumana;  SiMiAOiB.] 

The  habits  of  these  animals  are  social,  and  most  of  them 
have  thick  beards.  Their  deep  and  sonorous  yells  are  sup- 
posed to  be  a  call  to  their  mates ;  in  short,  to  be  a  hideous 
love-song.  In  their  gregarious  habits  and  bowlings  they  may 
be  considered  as  bearing  some  analogy  to  the  Gibbons  of 
the  Old  World  [Ape,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  149,  150;  Hylobatks]; 
whilst  their  low-^icial  angle  has  mduced  some  to  look  upon 
them  as  representing  the  baboons  of  the  antient  continent. 

Geographical  Distribution  qf  the  Genus.  —  South 
America. 

Examiple,  Mycetes  Ursinus  {Stentor  Ursinus  of  Geof- 
frey).   The  Araguato, 


>Iycetes  Ursinus.    Aragunto. 


Description,  /faZ>i/*,  <Jc— Length  nearly  three  feet,  with- 
out including  the  tail.    Hair,  which  is  longer  than  that  of 
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Mucerei  semi^ului  {Mono  Colorado  of  Humboldt),  of  q  golden 
red,  but  tbo  beard,  which  is  of  a  deeper  colour  than  the  rest, 
is  less  busby  than  it  is  in  M,  Mentculuf ;  and  the  circum- 
ference of  the  face  where  the  hair  is  red  is  also  paler.  II  urn- 
boldt  states  that  the  eye,  voice,  and  gait  denote  melancholy. 
He  saw  young  ones  brought  up  in  the  Indian  huls,  which 
never  played  like  the  Sagoins.  [J\CCHUS.]  Lopez  de 
Gomara  speaks  of  the  Araguato  de  los  Curnanenset  as 
having  the  face  of  a  man,  the  beard  of  a  goat,  and  a  grave 
demeanor.  Fruit  and  the  leaves  of  plants  form  their  food. 
The  females  carry  the  young  upon  the  shoulder.  Humboldt 
counted  above  fortv  upon  one  tree,  and  he  does  not  doubt 
that  upon  a  square  league  of  the  wild  countries  frequented 
by  them  above  two  thousand  may  b«  found.  They  were  in 
great  abundance  near  pools  of  stagnant  water  shaded  by  the 
Mauri  tia  flcxuosa. 

Localities,  Brazil,  Venezuela.  &c. 

MYCETO'PODA,  or  MYCE'TOPUS.  a  ecnus  of  con- 
chifers  with  elongated  valves,  established  by  M.  d'Oibigny, 
and  referrible  to  the  family  Naiada  of  Lamarck.  M. 
d'Orbigny  states  that  this  genus  perforates  like  the  Pho- 
ladet, 

MY'CONOS,  MICONI,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  is  situated 
east  of  Delos,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  narrow  chan- 
nel. It  is  about  10  miles  in  length  and  6  in  its  greatest 
breadth.  The  island  is  mountainous  and  not  very  fertile: 
it  produces  some  corn,  wine,  and  cotton,  but  is  deflcient  in 
wood.  The  population  is  about  4000,  according  to  Thiersch. 
The  men  are  good  sailors,  and  thn  women  are  handsome. 
(Dapper,  Description  det  hies  de  rArchipel;  Spon;  Por- 
cacchi;  Baudrand.)  According;  to  the  antient  fable,  the 
Centaurs  killed  by  Hercules  were  buried  in  this  island,  from 
whence  came  the  proverb,  *  to  put  all  things  under  one  My- 
con  us,*  applied  to  those  who  were  apt  to  range  under 
one  class  tfimgs  naturally  disparate.  (Strabo,  Casaub.  487.) 
The  inhabitants,  being  poor  in  their  own  country,  had  the 
reputation  of  being  parasites  at  other  people^s  tables,  and 
hence  the  proverb  *  Mvconian  guests '  for  people  who  invited 
themselves.  Miconi  belongs  now  to  the  new  kingdom  of 
Greece. 

MYCTE'RIA.    [Jabiru.] 

MYDA'US.    [Wkasbls.] 

MY'GALE  (Mammalogy).    [Sorkcidje.] 

MYGDO'NIA.    FMacedonia;  Mbsopotamu.] 

MYL\GRA.     [MUSCICAPID.K] 

MY'LODON.     [Meqathbriid;b,  vol.  xv.,  p.  70.] 

MYOCINCLA.    [Mkrulidjs] 

MYO'PHONUS.    [Merdlid^.] 

MYOPORA'CEiE  are  a  natural  order  of  plants,  distin- 
guished from  VerbenacesD  by  little  except  the  ovules  being 
pendulous  and  the  albumen  more  abundant.  The  plants 
referred  to  Myoporacese  are  chiefly  shrubs  of  little  interest, 
inhabiting  the  Aui>tialian  regions  and  other  parts  of  the 
southern  hemisphere.  The  most  remarkable  thing  con- 
nected with  them  is  the  pretence  of  cysts  of  oil  in  their 
leaves,  which  thence  have  a  dotted  structure.  The  White 
Mangrove,  a  shore  plant  rooting  in  mud,  is  a  curious  species. 
Brown  describes  its  roota  as  creeping  to  a  conftiderabie  dis- 
tance, often  curved  above  the  ground  as  much  as  six  feet 
before  they  fix  themselves,  and  throwing  up  naked  suckera 
out  of  the  mud  in  great  abundance,  which  look  like  shoots 
of  asparagus. 

MYOPOTAMUS.    [Coypou.] 

N  B.  It  is  now  ascertained  that  the  Coypou  has  a  /f>a^ 
mentum  teres.  In  October.  1838,  Mr.  Owen  exhibitecf  to 
the  Zoological  Society  of  London  a  preparation  of  that  liga- 
ment ill  the  aiiimul,  which  ho  had  received  from  Mr.  Oiley 
of  Exeter,  and  read  the  following  extract  in  a  letter  from 
that  gentleman : — 

•I  have  enclosed  with  this  the  thigh-bone,  and  the  sca- 
pula, clavicle,  and  humerus  of  a  Coypou,  which  came  into 
ray  hands  after  having  been  mangled  by  a  stuffer  of  ani- 
mids,  and  which  had  been  preserved  alive  for  some  weeks 
by  a  gentleman  of  this  place.  I  believe  that  not  many  op- 
portunities have  occurred  of  dissecting  this  animal  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  as  I  fbund  a  difference  between  the  specimen  in 
question  and  that  described  by  Mr.  Martin,  1  thought  tho 
portions  I  have  forwarded  might  be  interesting  to  you.  had 
w"*^^  ^a^len  to  you  to  dissert  one  of  these  nuimaU.  Mr, 
Martin  slates  that  the  thijgh-bone  had  no  round  ligament: 
you  will  soe  that  there  exists  a  well- developed  one  in  this, 
OS  there  also  was  on  the  other  thigh-bone.' 
Mr.  Martin  observed,  that,  on  referring  to  bis  account  of 


the  dissection  of  this  animal,  it  will  be  found  tlut  he  ia  m 
far  from  asserting  it  as  a  fact  positively  determined,  iLal 
the  ligamitUum  teres  is  wanting;  that,  after  gi\m4  •• 
account  of  the  state  of  the  acetabulum  and  bead  of  thi((U* 
bonea  as  he  found  them,  ho  adds, '  It  would  bo  deairatiW 
that  another  specimen  should  be  examined  before  ibia  pe- 
culiarity (namely,  the  absence  of  a  ligasm^ntum  Urtti  m 
insisted  on  as  an  ascertained  fact.'    (Zool,  /Voc,  liiJ^,) 

Mr.  Darwin  (Journal  and  Remarks)  notiros  this  lodaatas 
common  among  the  broken  inlets  of  the  Cboaoa  Archipe- 
lago, where  it  exclusively  frequents  salt-water.  Tiui  saoM 
author  remarks  that  the  CapyLam  or  Caryiiseho  [HTittO* 
CHOBRUs]  occasionally  frequents  the  islands  in  the  mouth  mi 
the  Plata,  where  the  water  is  quite  salt,  though  it  U  Cv 
more  abundant  on  the  borders  of  fresh-water  Ukee  wuk 
rivers. 

MYOSCREX.    [SoRiciD^] 

MYOTHB'RA.  [Mkrulid^.]  Cuvier  remarfci  that 
M.  Vieillot  has  changed  this  name  intoi/ymio/A^ra. 

MYOXUS.    [MuRiD.«.] 

MYRAFRA,  Dr.  Horsfleld's  name  for  a  genus  of  hirde 
arranged  by  Mr.  Swainson  as  a  subgenus  of  Caiendmla,  in 
the  subfamily  of  Alaudina  of  the  family  FRiitGiLLiOJK. 

MYRIAD  (/ivpuic),  the  Greek  term  for  ten  thouftaiid« 
usually  employed  in  our  idiom  for  an  indefinite  but  %esy 
large  number. 

MYRICA'CEiE  are  plants  constituting  a  very  vmmXk 
natural  order  of  apetalous  Exogens,  with  separate  aexea^ 
The  most  essential  part  of  their  charmcter  ia  expreeaed  bjr 
Endlicher  in  the  following  terms:  'Flowers  unisexiiai. 
Males:  Bractlets,  2;  calyx,  0.  Females:  Hvpogyooua 
scales  from  2  to  6 ;  ovarv  one-celled,  with  2  atyies ;  ovuW 
1,  erect,  orthotropous;  drupe  one-seeded  ;  seed  erect;  en»- 
bryo  without  albumen  ;  radide  6U|  erior.'  In  general  their 
flowers  are  arranged  in  a  manner  similar  to  those  of  Beta- 
lace®  and  SalicaceiB,  with  which  latter  however  they  ■et.oi 
to  have  no  real  affinity.  From  CasuaraoetB,  curious  Nev 
Holland  trees,  with  jointed  leaflets  sterna,  hke  those  of 
Equisetum,  they  are  only  distinguished  by  their  erect  ovuU 
and  orthotropous  seeds.  They  are  common  in  the  tempermie 
parts  of  the  world,  especiallv  in  North  America  and  ibe 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  With  us  the  only  species  i«  ibe 
Sweet  Oale,  a  common  fragrant  bush  inhabiting  vet  racai- 
mens.  They  are  all  more  or  lc»s  fragrant  and  arumat.c ; 
and  one  of  them  is  called  Myrica  cer\/erQ,  or  the  wax  be^r* 
ing,  from  the  drupes  being  covered  with  a  waxy  secietias. 
which  may  be  readily  separated  and  manufactured  into 
ca  ndles ;  whence  has  arisen  its  popular  nime  of  CoMUcdfrrm 
Myrtle. 


Myrica  anpita. 
1,  a  male  flovrer;  2.  an  cvniv;  3,  a  diuue  e«l  com  vittkMUf  I»  ^bmm  a^ 
•i0ctpwltionorUwM«dwiUao'iu  ^^  ^^ 

MYRl'STICA  MOSCH An^A.  Thunberg  (the  M.  ofl5r-t- 
ualib  of  Linn.,  but  not  of  Martius;,  a  tree  uaiive  uf  the  M^r- 
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IMt  blMidli  aipeeially  of  Banda,  but  cuUh-Ated  in  Hv% 
6umatr»«  tnd  elsewhere  in  the  East,  and  lat<4y  in  Cayenne 
tftdfteverai  of  the  West  India  Ulandii.  It  yields  nutmegs 
|oa  m«06^  the  befit  of  which  are  produced  in  the  first-men- 
tiooea  Ulapds.  The  frnit  is  of  the  size  and  form  of  a  peach, 
tod,  when  ripe,  the  tleshy  pan  separates  into  two  nearly 
equal  halves,  exposing  the  kernel  surrounded  by  an  arillus, 
the  (onner  being  the  nutmeg,  the  latter  the  mace.  The  aril- 
lui  u  r^  when  gathered,  but  being  sprinkled  with  sea-water 
and  dried,  it  assumes  an  orange-yellow  colour.  It  has  a 
miy  ahining  tppearance^  yet  is  horny  and  brittle.  The 
odour  i%  strong^  aromatic ;  the  taste  aromatic,  but  sharp  and 
acrid.  It  contains  both  a  fixed  oil  (in  small  Quantity)  and  a 
volatile  oil.  One  pound  of  mace  yields  by  aistillation  Okie 
ounee  of  the  latter  The  former  is  not  an  article  of  European 
evmrnerce,  and  what  is  termed  the  expressed  oii  of  mace  is 
obtained  from  the  nutmeg,  and  should  bear  its  name.  An 
inrerior  mace  is  obtained  from  various  species  of  Myristica, 
emeially  tlie  M.  tomentosa  and  M.  officinalis  (Martins), 
Yhich  is  a  Brazilian  tree.  The  properties  of  mace  are 
similar  to  those  of  the  nutmeg. 

On  the  removal  of  the  mace  is  seen  the  shell,  of  an  oval 
or  ovate  ghape,  and  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  in  which  is 
contained  the  seed  or  nut  This  is  closely  invested  by  an 
inner  shell  or  coat,  which  dips  down  into  the  substance  of 
the  albumen  of  the  seed,  and  gives  it  the  character  which  is 
termed  ruminated.  Two  or  three  gatherings  of  the  nutmegs 
are  made  in  the  year,  generally  in  July  and  August,  in 
December,  and  in  April.  The  third  period  yields  the  best 
Autmega.  The  collected  nuts  arc  dried  in  the  sun  or  by  the 
heat  of  a  moderate  fire,  till  the  shells  split :  they  ate  then 
sorted  and  dipped  in  Utne-water,  to  preserve  them  from  the 
attack  of  insects.  The  nuts  are  about  an  inch  long,  of  the 
iize  of  a  hazel  nut,  but  with  a  furrowed  or  sculptured  sur- 
face; ThoAeoi  gofyi  quality  should  be  heavy,  eacn  weighing 
on  an  average  90  grains.  The  internal  aspect  is  marbled 
tod  of  a  fatty  appearance.  The  substance  is  grey,  but  the 
vein%  which  are  of  a  reddish-brown,  consist  of  cellular  tissue 
abounding  in  oil,  and  are  the  processes  of  the  internal  coat 
already  mentioned.  Odour  agreeable^  strongly  aromatic. 
Taste  warm,  aromatic,  oily. 

Be&idet  the  fixed  oil,  it  contains  a  volatile  oil,  lighter  than 
water,  Veing  of  the  specific  gravity  of  0*931-47,  while  a 
•puhoiis  oil  of  nutmeg  i%  only  0*871.  By  keeping  it  deposits 
a  atearopten,  or  Muscat-camphor,  called  M^nV/icilne.  The 
solid  or  fixed  oil  consists  of  stearine  and  eloiue,  with  a  slight 
portion  of  volatile  oil  intermixed.  Both  the  fixed  and 
Volatile  are  used  for  medical  purposes.  Of  the  fixed  there 
are  two  varieties,  the  English  and  Dutch,  of  which  the  former 
is  the  better.  If  occurs  in  pieces,  wrapped  in  leaves  of  the 
banana,  weighing  about  three-quarters  of  a  pound.  When 
cut  intOk  it  has  a  tioiformly  reddish -yellow  colour.  The  Dutch 
sort  is  in  larger  fieces,  wrapped  sometimes  in  leaves,  some- 
times in  paper,  and  of  a  lighter  yellow  colour.  Both  are  fre- 
quently adulterated.  The  volatile  oil  is  also  mixed  with 
punfied  oil  of  turpentine.  Nutmegs  are  frequently  either 
digeelcd  in  alcohol  or  distilled  to  absnact  the  volatile  oil, 
a(!d  then  passed  off  as  fresh.  Such  nutmegs  are  lighter,  and, 
ahen  a  hot  needlba  is  inserted,  do  not  give  an  oily  coating  to 
it.  OM,  wmn-eaten,  or  wild  nutmegs  should  be  r^ected. 
Genuine  or  cnltivated  nutmegs  are  caUed  female,  to  distin- 
guvbh  them  from  the  male  or  wild  nutmegs,  which  are  the 
produce  eilher  of  ^le  M.  moschata,  Var.  sphenocarpa,  or  of 
H.  tomenleaa,  Thnnb.  These  are  longer,  heavi^,  weighing 
generailj  110  grains,  and  of  mferior  quality.  They  are 
mofe  apt  to  cause  narcotic  symptoms,  giddiness,  &c.,  than 
the  true  eort 

Kutmes^  and  mace,  from  the  large  quantity  of  volatile 
oS,  «w  decidedly  stimulant,  and  xvhcn  used  in  abundance, 
proSoce,  by  exciting  the  circulation,  narcotic  eifects.  In 
moderatton'they  promote  the  appetite  and  assist  digestion. 
Sitber  when  grated,  or  when  a  few  drops  of  the  volatile  oil 
are  put  on  augar,  they  relieve  tlatus  and  colicky  pains.  They 
are  cbicHy  used  as  additions  to  olhef  medicines,  to  quicken 
their  action  or  cover  their  taste.  They  should  be  entirely 
abstaiaed  from  by  persons  having  a  tendency  to  apoplexy. 
[AaovATTCS.]  The  fixed  oil  is  employed  externally  as  a 
nibefaetent  in  rheumatism  and  other  diseases. 

MY&I6TrCA*CEiE  are  tropical,  fragrant,  aromatic 
t7aei»  with  ao  astringent  juice,  alternate,  coriaceous,  simple 
leaits,  wiiboot  «tipules,  and  dioecious  flowers.  Of  tlie  flowers 
the  aiales  have  monadelphous  stamens,  the  females  a  single 
OBe-ceffed  ovarj^  containing  an  erect  seed,  and  both  have 


for  calyx  a  tubular,  coriaceous  envelope^  with  ftrom  2  to  4, 
usually  3,  valvate  teeth.  Their  fruit  is  a  two-valved  suc- 
culetit  capsule,  containing  a  single  seed  enveloped  in  an 
aril,  and  consisting  of  ruminated  albumen,  abounding  in  a 
powerful  and  agreeable  aromatic  secretion ;  the  embryo  is 
very  small,  and  placed  in  a  cavity  at  the  base  of  the  albumen. 

The  order  is  nearly  allied  to  Anonacea*,  from  which  how- 
ever it  differs  very  remarkably  in  the  total  wont  of  a  co- 
rolla, and  in  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  carpels  to  one. 
To  station  it  in  the  artificial  division  of  apetalous  Exogens, 
as  is  usually  done,  is  to  violate  every  principle  of  natural 
classification. 

The  Nutmeg  of  the  9hop8,  which  is  the  seed  of  Myris- 
tica  Moschata,  is  the  only  product  of  the  order  employed 
ofiicinally.  [Myristica  Moschata.]  Oiher  species  bear  fruit 
that  may  he  employed  as  a  substitute,  but  they  are  all  infe- 
rior to  the  real  oriental  Myristica.  Three  genera  of  the 
order  have  been  distinguished,  namely,  MyHstica,  inhabit- 
ing the  tropical  woods  of  Asia  and  America,  with  Knema 
and  Pyrrhosa,  both  confined  to  the  tropics  of  India. 


MyrisUea  Azomatica. 

1,  A  calyx  {  2,  the  mcnadelphooA  stainonB  of  a  male  flower ;  3.  the  pistil  of  a 
faaaale  flow«r;  4.  the  seed  ol  the  nutmcif,  oBvelope.l  in  llut  more  or  uriic  5,  a 
Terticu)  sectiuu  of  the  iecd,  ahowiuj;  the  rumiaated  lUbumeu  auU  the  small  em* 
bryo  at  Us  base. 

MYRMECO'BIUS.    [Marsupialia,  vol.  xiv.,  p.  456.1 

MYRMECO'PHAGA.    [Ant-Eater] 

N.B.  In  November,  1831,  a  letter  from  SirR.  Ker  Porter 
was  read  to  the  Zoological  Society  of  London,  giving  a 
detailed  description  of  the  Myrmccophaga  jubaiu,  Linn., 
under  the  name  of  Orso  Hormeguero,  or  Ant-Bear,  accom- 
panied by  a  drawing  of  the  full-grown  individual  from 
which  the  description  was  taken.  The  writer  was  particu- 
larly struck  with  the  diflfereuce  in  structure  which  exists 
between  the  fore  and  hinder  feet,  and  with  the  curious 
disposition  of  the  parts  of  the  former  in  the  act  of  progression, 
which  has  been  slightly  referred  to  by  D'Azara.  In  the 
figure  (in  which  the  animal  is  represented  in  a  standing 
position)  the  claws  of  the  fore-feet  do  not  project  in  front, 
nut  are  doubled  backwards  under  the  wrist,  evincing  a  mode 
of  progression  in  the  Myrmecophagcp  similar  to  that  de- 
scribed by  Colonel  Sykcs  as  existing  in  the  species  of 
Mani^.  [Pangolin.]  To  receive  the  additional  length 
and  point  of  the  middle  toe,  according  to  Sir  R.  Ker  Porter, 
a  protruding  mass  of  hard  flesh  stood  out  from  the  wrist, 
wherein  was  a  cavity  destined  for  the  reception  of  the 
ungulated  elongation  when  the  animal  was  in  a  standing 
position,  and  as,  from  the  awkward  formation  of  the  fore- 
feet, quickness  of  motion  becomes  impossible,  these  animals 
may  be  caught  in  tlie  smallest  open  space  (when  seen)  with 
little  difiicuity. 

Fossil  Myrhecofhag^ 

See  the  article  Megathsriidjb,  vol.  zv.,  pp.  69,  1% 
and  73. 
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MYRMOTHE'RA.  [Myothera.] 
MYROSPERMUM,  or  Myroxylon  Peruiferum,  yieldi 
the  baliam  of  Peru,  and  probably  also  the  balsam  of  Tolu, 
though  ibis  it  generally  referred  to  M.  Tolutferum,  It  ii 
doubtfVil  whether  these  are  distinct  species,  or  the  same  tree 
i^htly  differing,  from  circumstances  connected  with  the 
place  of  growth.  The  two  kinds  of  balsam  are  so  similar 
that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  believing  the  differences  be- 
tween them  to  be  owning  to  a  difference  of  ago  in  the  in- 
dividual trunk  from  which  each  was  obtained,  or  to  differ- 
ences in  the  mode  of  extraction  or  of  preparation. 

Balsam  of  Peru  occurs  in  two  states;  one  called  the 
white,  the  other  the  black.  The  former  results  either  firom 
spontaneous  exudation  ttom  the  bark,  or  from  incisions 
made  in  it;  it  is  also  found  in  the  inside  of  the  seed-vessel 
wrapping  the  seed.  At  first  it  is  liquid,  of  the  consistence 
of  recent  honey,  of  a  light-yellow  colour,  of  an  agreeable 
odour,  resembling  vanilla,  and  a  somewhat  acrid,  bitterish, 
but  aromatic  taste. '  Its  specific  gravity  is  less  than  that  of 
water.  Heated  in  a  platinum  spoon  it  burns  with  a  white 
smoke  (which  reddens  litmus  paper),  and  leaves  no  residual 
ash.  It  is  completely  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  also  in  scther, 
except  some  wnite  material  which  separates  from  it.  It 
contains  much  benzoic  acid.  By  distillation  with  water  it 
yields  a  volatile  oil.  By  exposure  to  the  air  it  hardens,  and 
IS  then  termed  Opobalsamum  siccum,  which  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  true  Opobalsamum.  [Balsamodbn- 
DRO>r.]  Balsam  of  Tolu  is  also  sometimes  called  Opobal- 
samum. 

Black  balsam  of  Peru  is  stated  to  be  procured  by  boiling 
the  resinous  bark  of  the  trunk  and  branches  of  the  tree. 
Th.  Martins  conjectures  that  it  is  procured  by  subjecting 
these  parts  and  the  pods  to  a  kind  of  drv  distillation,  or 
distiUatio  per  descefuum,  similai*  to  that  by  which  tar  n 
obtained  from  pine-trees.  Tliis  balsam  has  the  consistence 
of  syrup,  but  does  not  solidify  with  dge,  is  scarcely  tenacious, 
of  a  blackish -brown  colour,  and  not  trauhparont,  somewhat 
oily  to  the  touch,  odour  agreeable,  balsamic,  resembling 
vanilla,  taste  acrid,  balsam ic,  bitterish,  and  endurine. 
Scarcely  igniting  when  in  contact  with  ilame ;  not  yield- 
ing by  distillation  with  water  any  volatile  oil,  and  not 
perfectly  soluble  even  in  absolute  alcohol.  Its  chief  con- 
stituents are  the  oil,  which  cannot  be  termed  volatile,  two 
kinds  of  rosin,  and  benzoic  acid. 

Both  sorts  are  extensively  adulterated,  chiefly  with  tur^ 
pentines,  eopaiva,  or  volatile  oils.  One  test  of  genuine 
black  balsam  iis  when  lUUO  parts  of  balsam  saturate  7d 
parts  of  pure  crystallized  carbonate  of  potass. 

Balsam  of  Tolu  flows  n-om  incisions  in  the  tree,  and  is 
of  the  consistence  of  a  strong  turpentine.  It  is  sent  to 
Europe  in  earthenware  jars  or  tin  cases.  It  becomes  tena- 
cious with  at^e,  and  in  cold  weather  may  be  fractured,  but 
melts  again  in  summer,  or  with  the  warmth  of  the  hand. 
It  is  of  a  yellow  or  brownish  colour,  transparent,  with  the 
taste  and  odour  of  the  white  balsam  of  Peru.  This  balsam 
likewise  is  much  adulterated.  All  the  three  forms  possess 
the  ordinary  qualities  of  balsamic  substances,  and,  either  in 
the  state  of  syrup  or  tincture,  ate  employed  where  such  medi- 
cines are  indicated.  These  have  been  alreadv  detailed  [Bal- 
sams], and  it  is  only  necessary  to  state  here,  that  their 
fragrance  renders  them  pleasant  adjuncts  to  cough  mix- 
tures, when  the  acute  or  active  stage  is  passed,  while  the 
difference  of  price  is  the  only  reason  for  preferring  one  kind 
to  another. 

MYRRH.    [Balsamodendron  ] 

MYRSINA'CE/H  are  chieily  subtropical  plants  of  the 
£.\ogenous  class,  so  nearly  tliu  same  in  their  fructification 
as  the  Primulaceous  species  of  northern  climates,  that 
scarcely  any  valirl  mark  of  di>tinction  cm  be  found  between 
them.  The  indeln^cent  fruit  in  Myrsinacea)  is  chiefly  relied 
upon  for  the  means  of  he\  arating  them.  The  general  ap- 
pearance of  the  two  orders  is  however  widely  different ; 
Primulacco)  consist iii<.c  of  herbs  with  no  development  of 
woody  matter,  while  Mvrslnaceas  in  all  cases  yet  observed, 
are  shrubs  or  trees,  ^(a^y  of  the  species  have  handsome 
foliage  and  gaily-coloured  flowers,  on  which  account  they 
are  frequently  met  with  in  ^aidens,  but  they  are  of  no  im- 
]iortance  for  useful  purposes.  Ardi^ia  and  Jacquinia  are 
the  two  CiMumonest  t^cnera. 

MYRTA'CE.K  are  polyj  etalous  Exoffcns,  forming  a  very 
extensive  and  important  natural  order  of^  plants,  exclusively 
inhabiting  warm  countries,  and  in  all  cases  either  shnibs 
or  trees ;  an  herbaceous  form  of  the  onler  is  unknown.  The 


most  nortbem  station  of  the  species  is  the  south  of  Europe, 
where  the  oommon  Myrtle  grows  apparently  wild.  If  this  plant 
is  taken  as  the  t}pe  of  the  order,  it  might  be  said  to  eonetst 
of  aromatic  plants  with  opposite  leaves,  dotted  with  trmDsp»> 
rent  oil-cysts,  bearing  icosandrous  monogynous  polypeCalooA 
flowers,  succeeded  bv  an  inferior  succulent  fruit ;  bnl  thte 
is  the  character  rather  of  a  section  of  the  order,  than  of 
Myrtaceo  considered  as  a  whole.  In  this  diviskw  are  howeror 
included  nearly  all  the  species  employed  for  the  use  of  man. 
Amone  the  table>fruits  of  the  tropics  ^are  Mhe  Guiwa, 
yielded  by  different  species  of  PiuHum;  the  Ro9e  Appie 
and  Jamro9adet  produced  by  Eugenia  Malmeeensie  and 
Jambos ;  of  spioes.  Cloves  are  the  flower-buds  of  Coryo 
phylltu  ArmnatieuM ;  and  AlUpiee  is  the  dried  berries  of 
Eugenia  Pimenta:  all  which  are  obtained  ftom  plants 
belonging  to  the  same  seetk>n  as  the  oommon  Myrtle ;  the 
aromatic  fruits  of  that  plant  were  indeed  used  as  a  spire 
before  cloves  and  allspice  became  common. 

The  deviations  that  take  place  from  the  tjnical  straetore 
of  the  order  consist  partly  in  the  fruit  being  dry  and  eapsws* 
lar,  instead  of  fleshy  and  indehiscent,  and  partly  in  the 
organixation  of  the  interior  of  the  fruit  being  reduced  to  a 
state  of  great  simplicity ;  besides  which  the  leaves  are  often 
alternate  instead  of  opposite.  Some  of  the  speries  have  no 
corolla,  and  there  is  in  many  cases  a  very  singular  teodenrj 
to  consolidate  the  floral  organs  of  all  kinds. 

llie  species  with  capsular  fruit  are  prinetpally  found  in 
New  Holland,  where,  in  the  form  of  EuealypluM  and  Lep- 
iospermumt  they  constitute  one  of  the  most  striking  fea- 
tures of  the  vegetation.  [Eucalyptts.]  These  plants 
abound  in  a  powerful  astringent  secretion,  chiefly  found  ia 
their  bark,  on  which  account  they  arc  found  valuable  f*c 
the  tanner's  purposes ;  while  the  aromatic  principle  is  sl^ 
abundantly  secreted  in  other  cases,  as.  for  example,  in^Mcf- 
ieuca  Cqjeputi,  from  which  the  green  stimulating  uti 
Cajeput  is  procured. 

It  is  more  particularly  among  these  species  thai  snoms- 
lous  conditions  of  the  floral  organs  occur.  In  Eicalppimt 
there  is  no  corolla,  and  the  segments  of  the  eal>x  aie  so 
completely  unitecl  to  each  other  as  to  form  a  fleshy  cap, 
thrown  off  by  the  flowers  when  the  time  arrives  for  extricat- 
ing the  stamens.  In  Melaleuca^  Calothamnue,  and  >«\eral 
others,  the  stamens  are  united  to  each  other  by  their  fila- 
ments, so  as  to  form  showy,  petsMike,  fringed  expaiision»  ; 
and  in  Ettdesmia  the  ])eials  themselves  are  united  into  a 
cap,  thrown  off  upon  the  expansion  of  the  flower. 


r»Miuin  iiomirenuB. 
1,  a  flower ;  2.  a  tlnmca ;  3,  a  trnu*\rn«  lecUoB  of  the  ofvy. 

The  most  singular  form  of  Myrtace©  is  that  which  derives 
its  name  from  a  New  Holland  plant,  called  Chamirlaucium^ 
in  which  the  interior  of  the  ovary  contains  but  one  cell, 
with  from  two  to  five  ovules  rising  up  obliquely  turn  its 
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Use.  ^esc  plants  are  all  small  heath-like  shrubs,  having 
19  the  majority  of  cases  the  edge  of  the  petals  prolonged 
!iitu  long  and  delicate  fringes.  Such  plants  are  extremely 
ibundint  on  the  west  coast  of  New  Holland,  where  they 
li(nfl  one  of  the  most  striking  characters  of  the  Flora. 

The  Pomegrattaie-iree  is  a  most  anomalous  form  of  Myr- 
ucec,  remarkable  for  an  almost  total  absence  of  transparent 
lUting,  and  consequently  of  aromatic  qualities,  and  having 
liruit  consisting  of  two  whorls  of  carpels,  compacted  toge- 
ther into  an  inferior  ovary,  the  interior  of  which  becomes 
slurred  and  distended  so  much  after  the  flower  has  fallen 
uCtbat  the  fruit  is  nothing  but  a  collection  of  cavities  filled 
fith  seeds,  and  having  no  apparent  relation  to  each  other. 

MY'RTE A,  Dr.  Turtons  name  for  a  genus  of  conchifers 
foandcd  on  the  Venus  spini/era  of  authors. 

MYRTLE,  the  Myrtus  communis  of  botanists,  is  a  bush 
viih  evergreen  opposite  leaves,  which,  when  seen  by  trans- 
mitted bgbt,  appear  as  if  pierced  with  small  holes,  in  conse- 
(^ueDce  of  their  containing  a  great  number  of  little  reser- 
MNrs  of  a  transparent  aromatic  oil ;  the  (lowers  are  white, 
ud  produced  in  axillary  clusters ;  they  have  an  inferior 
oTary.  numerous  stamens  growing  from  an  epigynous  disk, 
a  single  style,  five  petals,  and  are  followed  by  a  small  oblong 
sneealent  fleshy  purple  fruit. 

The  Myrtle  is  apparently  wild  alon{^  the  south  coast  of 
France,  and  in  Sicily  it  occupies  large  tracts  of  country ; 
botit  does  not  appear  to  be  really  a  European  plant,  but 
a  native  of  Persia.  In  this  country  the  Myrtle  is  seldom  able 
to  bear  the  winter,  except  when  planted  in  front  of  a  south 
vtll,  and  protected  from  severe  weather.  In  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
MOM  ttations  along  the  south  coast  of  England,  and  in  many 
ofihemUd  parts  of  Ireland,  it  however  becomes  an  orna- 
mental bush,  without  requiring  anv  protection  whatever. 

For  a  detailed  account  of  the  Myrtle,  see  Loudon's  'Ar- 
boretum Brttannicam,'  vol.  ii.,  p,  962. 

MYRTUS  PIMENTO.    [Pimento.] 

HYSCA,  Dr.  Turton*8  name  for  a  genus  consisting  of 
certain  species  of  the  genus  Unio,    Type  Unio  Pictorum, 

MY'SiA,  the  name  of  an  antient  division  of  Asia  Minor, 
formins  the  north-west  extremity  of  that  peninsula,  and 
bounM  on  the  north  by  the  Propontis.  on  the  west  by  the 
Hellespont  and  the  iEgean  Sea,  on  the  south  bv  Lydia, 
from  which  it  was  divided  by  the  mountains  which  se- 
parate the  valley  of  the  Caicus  from  that  of  the  Hermus, 
&nd  on  the  east  by  the  river  Rhyndacus,  which  divided 
It  from  Bithynia.  On  the  south-east  the  high  land 
£>nning  the  interior  of  Mysia  joins  the  central  table-land 
of  Phr>gia  towards  the  town  of  Azani.  But  the  respective 
bt^uudaries  of  Mysia,  Bithynia,  and  Phrygia  appear  not  to 
have  been  very  clearly  defined.  (Strabo,  b.  xii.)  Herodotus 
(vo,  74, 75)  says  that  the  Mysians  were  a  Lvdian  colony ;  yet 
be  adds,  that  the  Bithynians  affirmed  that  their  ancestors  had 
been  driven  from  their  former  seat  on  the  banks  of  the  Stry- 
iDon  by  the  Teucrians  and  the  Mysians.  Strabo  (vii.,  p.  295, 
Usaab.)  says  that  the  Mysi  (MoBsians)  and  Getse,  who  lived 
tfU  the  banks  of  the  Ister,  were  considered  by  the  old  Greek 
writtfTS  to  be  Thracians,  and  that '  the  Mysians  of  Asia,  who 
drclt  between  Phrygia,  Lydia,  and  Troas.  were  a  colony  of 
the  Mysians  of  Thrace.*  [Mcesia.]  And  in  b.  xii.  he  says 
that  *  the  Mysians  of  Asia  were  considered  to  be  Lydians  by 
iviuie,  and  Thracians  by  others.'  This  may  mean  that 
Tfaracian  inmugrations  became  mixed  with  the  previous 
iuhabitaufs  of  Lvdian  race.  Repeated  Thracian  immi- 
grations are  mentioned  as  having  taken  place  before  and 
after  the  Trojan  war.  Then  came  the  ^Eolians,  who  occu- 
pied the  maritime  coast  from  the  Hermus  to  the  iEsepus, 
ixA  built  their  cities  there.  [^Eolians.]  Geographers  distin- 
guished ^olia  and  Troas  from  Mysia.     [Troas.] 

Mysia  became  subject  to  the  Ly'dian  monarchy,  after  the 
fall  of  which  it  formed  part  of  one  of  the  satrapies  of  the 
Persian  empire  which  included  also  Lydia.  It  was  after- 
wards in  Buoeeasion  under  the  Macedonians,  the  kings  of 
Pcrgamiu,  and  the  Romans.  Under  the  Romans  it  formed 
part  of  the  province  called '  Asia.'  Its  principal  towns  were 
p£&6Ainis,  Ctzicus,  Abydos.  Lampsacus,  Adramyttium, 
ai>d  Miieiopolia*  near  the  lake  of  the  same  name.  The 
pnncip«]  rivers  of  Mysia  were  the  Caicus  in  the  south  and 
tbe  jKsepus  in  the  north ;  the  smaller  ones  were  the  Evenus 
^d  Ibe  GranicQs.  The  country  now  forms  part  of  the  Turkish 
p:  n-'mee  of  Anadoli. 

(Leake*s  Asia  Minor;  Charles  Fellows,  Journal  vmiten 
'ifirwgjm  Excursion  in  Asia  Minor  in  1838,  with  an  account 
^  tbt  remains  of  Assos  and  other  towns  of  Mysia  and  Troas.) 
P.  C  No.  982. 


MY  SIS,  the  generic  name  for  the  Opossum  Shrimps, 
[Stomapodes.] 

MYSORE,  a  large  province  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
peninsula  of  India,  lying  between  11°  40'  and  IS**  N.lat., 
and  between  75**  and  78^  30'  E.  long.  Its  greatest  length 
from  south-east  to  north-west  is  210  miles,  and  its  average 
breadth  about  140  miles.  The  province  is  bounded  on  the 
east  by  the  Eastern  Ghauts,  on  the  south  by  Coimbatove 
and  Salem,  on  the  west  by  the  Western  Ghauts,  and  on  the 
north  by  the  southern  Maharatla  country  and  districts  for- 
merly ceded  to  the  English  by  the  rajah  of  Mysore.  The 
province  consists  of  elevated  table-land,  with  many  lofty 
hills,  among  which  rise  several  of  the  rivers  that  traverse 
the  low  countries ;  the  chief  of  these  rivers  are  the  Caveri, 
the  Vadavati,  the  Bhadri,  the  Arkanati,  the  Pennar,  and 
the  Palar  or  Palaur.  The  level  of  the  province  varies  from 
1830  to  2800  feet  above  the  sea.  Sevagunga,  the  highest 
mountain  in  Mysore,  in  IS**  10'  N.  lat.,  77*  20'  E.  long.,  is  . 
4600  feet  high.  Owing  to  the  general  elevation  of  the 
country,  the  climate  is  temperate  and  healthy.  The  clouds 
aie  much  broken  by  the  Ghauts  which  bound  this  territory 
to  the  east  and  west,  and  although  there  are  frequent  heavy 
showers  in  the  table-land  of  Mysore,  they  are  seldom  of  long 
continuance. 

Mysore  is  governed  by  a  native  prince  or  rajah,  with 
whom  the  English  have  a  subsidiary  treaty,  concluded  in 
1799,  after  the  defeat  and  death  ofTippoo.  On  this  occa* 
sion  Coimbatore,  Canara,  and  Soonda  were  transferred  to 
the  English  government.  The  territory  which  remains  to 
the  Mysore  rajah  is  divided  into  three  districts  or  subayenas, 
viz.  Patana  or  Seringa  pat  am,  Nagai*a  or  Bednore,  and  Cha- 
tracul.  The  first-named  of  these  districts  is  by  ftir  the 
largest,  and  comprehends  ninety- one  subdivisions;  Nagara 
has  nineteen,  anaChatracul  has  thirteen  subdivisions:  each 
of  these  subdivisions  is  superintended  by  a  soubahdar.  The 
situation  of  the  natives  who  are  of  the  superior  class  is 
upon  the  whole  much  better  in  Mysore  than  it  is  in  the 
British  presidencies,  because  the  whole  administration,  civil 
and  military,  rests  with  them,  instead  of  being  vested  in 
Europeans.  In  the  Company's  territories  the  natives,  what- 
ever be  their  station,  with  only  few  exceptions,  have  a  master 
in  every  European,  while  in  Mysore  the  governing  class  owns 
only  one  master,  the  rajah.  But  the  lower  orders  of  the 
people  are,  on  the  contrary,  by  no  means  so  well  off  as  in 
the  British  territory,  the  Mysore  government  being  most 
oppressive  to  them.  The  province  is,  upon  the  whole,  thinly 
inhabited.  In  1804,  the  latest  time  as  to  which  we  have 
any  statement  upon  that  subject,  the  ntimber  of  familiea 
was  482,612,  and  of  individuals  2,171,754.  Several  times 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  country 
was  overrun  by  hostile  armies,  and  ravaged  to  such  a  de- 
gree that  many  districts,  which  had  previously  been  well 
peopled,  were  wholly  deserted.  During  the  present  cen-. 
tury  the  inhabitants  have  enjoyed  a  greater  degree  of  atfi^ 
curity,  and  several  good  roads  have  been  opened.  Xhe 
dwellings  of  the  peasants,  although  built  of  mud,  are  more 
neat  and  commodious  than  in  most  parts  of  India.  The 
population  is  supposed  to  have  increased  since  1804  under 
the  improved  state  of  things. 

The  rajahs  of  Mysore  were  for  many  years  actively  opposed 
to  the  extension  of  the  British  power  in  India.  Uyder  Ali 
Khan,  who  began  his  military  career  in  1 749,  and  who  as- 
sumed the  sovereign  power  in  1760,  invaded  the  lower  Car- 
natic  in  1780,  and  desolated  the  country  to  the  very  gates 
of  Madras.  His  further  progress  was  arrested  by  Sir  Eyre 
Coote,  but,  being  assisted  by  the  French,  he  was  able  to 
continue  the  war  until  December,  1782,  when  he  died,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Tippoo,  who  continued  the  war 
until  the  beginning  of  1784.  Peace  being  then  concluded 
between  France  and  England,  he  lost  the  assistance  of  his 
European  allies,  and  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  English. 
In  1790  Tippoo  attacked  the  rajah  of  Travancore,  whom  the 
English  were  by  treaty  bound  to  assist,  and  a  war  ensued* 
which  lasted  until  March,  1792,  when  a  peace  was  con« 
eluded  by  Lord  Comwallis  under  the  walls  of  Seringapatam, 
by  the  terms  of  which  Tippoo  was  deprived  of  nearly  one- 
half  of  his  dominions.  With  the  hope  of  recovering  thia 
territory,  he  endeavoured  in  1798  to  excite  disaffection 
among  the  native  subjects  of  the  British,  and  sought  the 
alliance  of  the  French  republic  and  of  the  sovereign  of 
Caubul.  In  February  of  the  following  year  the  British 
army  entered  Mysore,  and  in  April  laid  siege  to  Serineapa- 
tarn,  which  fortress  was  taken  by  storm  on  the  4th  of  May 
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\rlien  Tippoo  was  killed.  Upon  this  event  the  English 
Kovernracnt  placed  on  the  throne  the  Maha  Rajah  Krishna 
Udiaver,  then  a  child  only  six  years  old,  a  lineal  descendant 
of  the  antient  raiah*  of  Alysore,  whose  dynasty  had  been 
displaced  by  Hyder  Ali.  rurneah,  who  had  been  one  of 
Tippoo's  miniaters  was  at  the  same  time  entrusted  with  the 

fovernment,  and  a  treaty  was  concluded  whereby  the  Enj;- 
i-^li  undertook  to  maintain  a  military  force  for  the  defence 
of  Mysore  against  all  invaders,  for  which  8er\ice  an  annual 
payment  was  to  be  made  to  the  Company's  government  of 
seven  lacs  of  pagodas  (2b0,000/.).  This  treaty  has  continued 
in  operation  to  the  present  time.  The  Rajah  Krishna 
Udiaver,  having  been  brought  up  under  European  guardian- 
ship, usually  dispenses  with  much  of  the  ceremony  that  is 
commonly  observed  at  the  courts  of  the  native  princes  of 
India,  but  on  state  occasions  ho  goes  abroad  with  much 

Somp  in  a  carriage  capable  of  holding  thirty  persons,  and 
i-awn  by  elephants. 

The  town  of  Mysore,  the  antient  capital  of  the  province, 
was  about  1770  superseded  in  this  respect  by  Seringnpatam. 
but  it  ogain  became  the  seat  of  government  on  the  fall  of 
that  fortress  m  1700.  It  is  situated  in  12"  19'  N.  lat.  and 
78**  42'  E.  long.  It  occupies  a  considerable  space  of  ground, 
and  is  enclosed  by  a  wall.  The  streets  arc  laid  out  with 
some  regard  to  regularity,  and  the  houses,  which  are  for  the 
most  part  whitened,  are  intermingled  with  temples  and 
troos.  The  fort  is  separated  from  the  pettah,  or  town,  by 
an  esplanade,  and,  besides  the  rajah's  palace,  contains  the 
dwellings  of  the  principal  merchants  and  bankers. 

MYSTERY  i^ivaTfipiov),  In  the  religion  of  the  Greeks 
there  were  rites  and  doctrines  which  were  kept  secret  from 
the  mais  of  the  people  and  only  communicated  to  a  chosen 
few.  These  things  were  called  mysteries,  Tliis  word  has 
been  adjpted  by  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  who 
apply  it  to  lhinj?8  which  are  kept  secret  for  a  time  and 
aherwanls  revealed,  or  to  things  which  are  kept  secret 
from  *iome  pertons  though  they  may  be  revealed  to  others,  or 
labtly»  to  things  which,  though  not  kept  peifectly  secret,  are 
only  made  known  by  symbols.  Thub  the  term  answers  pretty 
well  to  the  English  word  secret.  It  is  frenuentk  o^jpo^sed 
to  words  which  imply  discovery.  Thus  the  New  Tesiunieiil 
writers  speak  of  a  mystery  revpuled  ifivvrnptov  diroKa\v<pOfv) 
or  broui(nt  to  light  (^wrwOtv)  or  made  known  iyvnjpint^fv), 
Tliey  call  the  gospel  a  mystery,  as  being  a  system  wliich 
had  formerly  been  kept  secret,  but  was  now  revealed  to 
Ihcra,  and  through  them  to  the  world  (i?o;;i.  xvi.  2o,  26 ; 

1  Cor,  iL  7-10 ;  Ephes,  iii.  9 ;  vi.  19 ;  Coloss.  i.  26,  27 ;  ii.  2 ; 
iv.  3).  So  Christ  said  to  his  disciples,  *  To  you  it  is  given 
to  know  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  but  to 
them  it  is  not  given*  {Malt,  xiii.  11 ;  Mark*  iv.  il ;  Luke, 
viii.  10),  that  is,  you  are  permitted  to  understand  those 
doctrines  which  are  at  present  kept  secret  from  others. 
But  aftcrwai-ds  they  were  commanded  to  proclaim  these 
bccreta  to  the  world  (Matt.  x.  26,  27  ;  xxviii.  19.  20 ;  Murk, 
iv.  22 ;  xvi.  10 ;  I  Cor.  iv.  1).  It  is  also  applied  to  individual 
tUetb  or  doctrines.  Thus  the  admission  of  the  Gentiles  to 
the  privileges  of  the  Christian  religion  is  called  a  mystery, 
because  it  had  never  before  been  understood  by  the  Jews 
(Rom.  xi.  23;  Ejhes,  iiL  3-5).  The  fact  that  the  hving  will 
undtoT^o  a  change  at  the  resurrection  is  also  called  a  mys- 
stery  (1  Cor.  xv.  51).  To  the  same  clau  bebng»  the  only 
passage  in  which  the  word  might  perhaps  be  understood  to 
imply  something  not  merely  unknoum  but  actually  incom- 
prehemibie,  namely,  I  Tim.  iii.  16,  *  Great  is  the  mvstery 
of  godliness  (or  religion,  tvffiffdac);  God  was  manifest  in 
the  flesh,'  &c.,  which  means,  'Great  is  the  lecret  which  our 
religion  disolose»~€rod  wai  manifest  in  the  flesh,*  &c    In 

2  Thess.  ii.  7,  *  the  mystery  of  wickedness*  it  *  wicked- 
ness which  is  already  iecretly  at  work  in  the  church,'  and 
of  which  the  revelation  is  predicted  in  ver.  8  (rA  ydp  ftvvrripwv 
{ffti  ivipyhrat  rnc  avofuac,  ....  cat  T6rt  airocoXt^O^^rai  6 
ai'CfiOi).  The  word  is  used  in  rather  a  singular  way,  but 
still  with  the  tame  meaning,  in  I  Cor,  xiv.  2,  where  it  it 
fcaid  of  a  person  who  tpeakt  in  an  unknown  tongue,  *  in  the 
•pirit  be  apeaketb  mysteries,'  that  it,  he  communes  with 
(iod  in  langua^  unintelligible  to  those  axxmnd.  We  have 
examples  of  the  use  of  the  word  to  denote  the  secret  mean- 
ing of  a  figure  or  symbol  in  Ephe9,  v.  2 ;  Rev.  i.  2o ;  xvii.  5, 
7.  This  general  hiirnification  of  a  secret  is  the  only  one  in 
which  the  word  mvstery  is  used  in  the  New  Testament.  In 
the  Septuagint  its  meaning  is  the  same  {Daniel,  iL  18,  19, 
27,2^.29.  30,  47;  iv.  9).  The  early  ecclesiastical  writers 
applied  the  word  to  solemn  religious  ritot,  and  thit  is  pro- 


bably the  reason  why  ^v^i)piov  is  translated  in  the  VuJ|Eat'» 
by  tacntmentum.  In  nKMlern  u>a^c  a  mystery  is  a  doctriu* 
which  i*  ihcomprehensiblo  by  the  liuman  uo(iei»tanditi|c«  or 
which  appeals  to  involve  facts  irreconcih aUlc  with  carU 
other.  Thus  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  the  union  of  th« 
divine  and  human  nature  in  the  person  of  Chrut,  the  cxii*- 
sistency  of  Gtxl's  perfect  foreknowledge  and  fixwl  plan  of 
providence  with  the  free-will  of  man,  are  spoken  of  at  »>*- 
teric*.  Not  that  these  drcirines  are  c-onsidere«l  at  i4»lf-4wi>- 
tradictor\ ;  for  if  such  contradiction  bo  proved,  the  doctnt.* 
is  no  longer  mysterious  but  impossible.  We  believe  that 
they  can  be  explained,  though  our  mental  powers  «rv  miC 
strong  enough  to  explain  them.  It  is  woithy  of  remark  ihuc 
mysteries  (in  the  modern  sense)  are  found  in  philoaofihy 
and  natural  religion  as  well  as  in  revealed  rcliuioa, 

(Campbell  On  the  Gospels, — Dissertation  on  ike  iror^ 
uvfrrijptor,) 

MYSTERIES,   or    MIRACLE-PLAYS.      [Escli^k 

Drama,  n.  426.J 

MYSTICS,  a  Christian  sect  which  arose  in  the  tecorMl 
century,  and  who-^e  principles  are  probably  to  be  trafird  to 
the  philosophy  of  the  Christian  Platonisls  of  Alexaedn.*, 
Ammonius  Saccas  and  his  followeis.  They  first  apfpear 
as  a  distinct  sect  in  the  fourth  oenlury,  under  the  t«;mrhi:i|; 
of  a  Grecian  fanatic,  who  gave  himself  out  to  be  Dion>ftu» 
the  Arcopagite,  one  of  St,  Paul's  converts  {Aois,  xmi.  J«u 
and  who  is  generally  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  sect  of 
the  M>  sties. 

Adopting  the  Platonic  doctrine,  that  the  human  tool  it  a 
portion  of  the  divine  nature,  they  held  that  every  maa  has 
a  divine  light  within  him  which  is  sufficient  for  hit  ^idann* 
to  present  and  future  happiness,  but  that  this  light  it 
obscured  by  the  grossness  of  our  material  bodies  and  ty 
the  indueiice  of  external  objects.  To  shake  oflT  ihcue  c%  il 
influences,  and  thus  to  keep  the  soul  in  as  close  cooDectMin 
as  puhsible  with  its  divine  ori«^inal,  they  couMderc*!  to  be 
the  e^  ence  of  relij;ion ;  and  this  they  endeavocrwd  to 
nccnmplish  by  cou^iant  meditation  on  spiritual  ob)ec«iw 
sccict  communion  with  God,  and  an  austere  ditdplioe  ««f 
the  bo<ly.  As  they  considered  everything  external  to  tKe 
soul  as  only  calculated  to  obscure  the  divine  light  withiiw 
they  set  no  value  upon  accurate  systems  of  doctrine  nor  ii;a<i 
rclij^ious  observances  as  contribulini?  to  the  adranretDriu 
of  religion.  One  of  their  leading  doctrines  wtt  thaC  real 
love  to  God  must  necessarily  be  disinterested,  th^t  &% 
uninfluenced  by  the  expectation  of  reward  or  punishmcr  L 

The  austere  lives  and  apparent  devotion  of  the  U^stid-^ 
caused  their  principles  to  spread  extensively  in  the  Kaatrrm 
church.  In  the  ninth  conturv  they  wore  introduceil  into 
the  West  by  a  present  which  tde  Grecian  emperor  M^char 
Balbus  made  to  Louis  le  Debonnaire,  of  the  works  •  ' 
Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  which  however  are  undoubceu  y 
spurious.  The  book  was  translated  into  Latin  by  the  jnfcr 
of  Louis,  and  the  principles  contained  in  it  toon  foun-i 
many  follo\^ers.  In  the  thirteenth  century  the  M;«cjr« 
were  the  most  formidable  opponents  of  the  schooloMci!,  v  d 
gradually  many  eminent  men  who  were  disgusted  muh.  t>« 
puerile  conceits  and  lifeless  religion  of  the  Tatter,  attttrhc-H 
themselves  to  the  Mystics  (among  these  may  be  meof*  ««•  1 
Thomas-&-Kempis) ;  and  just  before  the  ReforiDmiv.a. 
nearly  all  the  friends  of  spiritual  religion  were  incia^eii  1=. 
thit  sect.  In  the  teventeenth  century  the  doetriAes  ^.^ 
Mytticism  were  advocated  by  a  Spanish  priest,  MirhK«l  ?!« 
Molinos,  from  whose  representations  of  religion,  at  oonaxfr  tin  q 
in  the  perfect  tranauilUty  of  a  mind  always  engaged,  it^ 
conim union  with  Goa,  the  sect  obtained  the  new  nmin«  c^ 
Quietistt.  At  the  end  of  the  tame  century  attention  « u 
called  to  Mysticism  in  France  by  the  writings  of  Hadaniv 
Guyon,  whose  sentiments  were  oppoted  by  Bossuel  mt,  1 
defended  by  F^n^lon. 

(Motheim't  Ecclesiastical  History,  and  the  works  q\iofc^3 
by  him.) 

M  YTHO'LOGY  (fivBoXoyia).  The  mythology  of  a  pv<-  -\ 
may  be  said  to  consist  of  those  legends  and  traditiune  m  h 
ha\e  been,  at  some  period  or  other,  usually  believed  t»T  tr-^ 
majority  of  the  nation,  but  which  cannot  be  regardMl   .^ 
historical    truths  on  principles  of  sound  critic.»m.        TL^ 
term  therefore  is  not  confine*l  to  the  religious  systems  of 
Pagan  nations;    it  includes  everything  that  hat  b««pn    cj 
object  of  popular  belief,  not  merely  respecting  the   o.-^.; 
attributes,  and  adventures  of  the  gods,  but  alw  concimi.t-4 
the  early  heroes,  mii^tions,  and  exploits  of  a  peopW       Ti-j 
historical  inquirer  hat  frequently  great  difficultj*  m  d«««r 
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tDining  at  wbat  time  the  mythology  of  a  nation  may  be 
Mul  to  ceaso,  and  its  history  to  begin ;  and  in  fact  it  is  im- 
rss»ble  to  determine  the  exact  time,  since  the  transition 
from  myibology  to  history  must  be  necessarily  gradual ;  and 
ttany  iradiiions,  which  appear  at  first  sight  entirely  mytho- 
1'  gical,  may,  upon  further  examination,  be  proved  to  contain 
*jme  great  historical  truths.  The  scepticism  which  calls 
Dpon  US  to  reject  as  mythological  everything  in  the  early 
bsiory  of  a  people  which  appears  to  us  extraordinary  and 
vn accountable,  is  as  little  worthy  of  respect  as  the  credulity 
which  requires  us  to  believe  everything  that  has  been  re- 
Citrded  respecting  the  exploits  and  adventures  of  the  early 
heroes  of  antiquity. 

Thousjh  a  mythological  event  may  be  fictitious,  it  appears 
t^iat  mythology  differs  from  fiction  or  fable,  in  having 
U-ca  once  generally  believed  by  a  people  as  an  account  of 
eveati  which  actually  took  place.  That  which  is  regarded 
by  u&  as  mythological,  may  therefore  be  considered  by 
anutber  people  as  an  historical  or  religious  truth ;  and  in 
tic  suae  manner  as  the  exploits  and  adventures  of  the  gods 
lad  beroes  in  the  Mahabharata  and  Hamayana  are  viewed 
b>  us  as  mythological,  so  the  exploits  and  adventures  of 
the  Israelites  in  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  in  many  respects 
as  extraordinary  and  wonderful  as  those  of  the  gods  and 
heroes  in  the  great  Hindu  poems,  may  be  looked  upon  by 
the  Brahmans  as  the  mythology  of  the  Christian  religion. 

On  few  subjects  perhaps  has  more  learning  been  thrown 
aiay.  than  in  investigating  the  history  and  origin  of  the 
mychology  of  the  principal  nations  of  antiquity.  Among 
the  various  theories  that  have  been  proposed  on  this  subject, 
the  four  following  appear  to  have  met  with  the  greatest 
number  of  supporters : — 

J.  TAe  Scriptural ilieory^  according  to  which  all  mytho- 
logical Jegrrnds  are  derived  from  the  facts  contained  in  the 
narratives  of  Scripture,  though  the  real  facts  have  been  dis- 
guised and  somewhat  altered.  The  supporters  of  this  theory 
ikMintaia  that  all  mythic  personages  may  be  found  in  the 
Scnpture;  that  Deucalion  is  only  another  name  for  Noah, 
Hercules  for  Samson,  Arion  for  Jonah,  &c.  This  hypothesis 
ha*  been  supported  with  a  profusion  of  learned  ingenuity  and 
absurdity  by  Jacob  Bryant,  in  his  *  Analysis  of  Antient  My- 
tboJogy/  who  saw  the  patriarchs  in  every  minute  event  of  hea- 
then mythology.  Sir  William  Jones,  in  his  dissertations,  in 
the  •  Asiatic  Researches,*  on  the  Hindu  gods,  applied 
Bryant's  arguments  to  the  Hindu  mythology,  though  his 
piA  Moae  preserved  him  to  a  great  extent  nom  the  follies 
which  distinguish  Bryant's  work.  Most  of  the  Christian 
Faihen  maintained  that  the  principal  deities  in  the  antient 
nytbology  were  in  reality  devils,  and  that  their  worship 
and  history  bad  been  taught  to  mankind  by  the  devils  them- 
selvei.  This  theory  has  been  adopted  by  Milton,  in  the 
first  book  of  his  '  Paradise  Lost,'  in  those  lines  beginning 
wixh — 

*  Ftrit  Moloch,  horrid  king,  besmeared  with  blood 
Or  human  sacrifice,  and  parental  tears/  &c. 

2,  T%e  nUtorical  theory^  according  to  which  all  the  per- 
sonalities mentioned  in  mythology  were  once  real  human 
beings,  and  the  legends  and  fabulous  traditions  relating 
to  them  are  merely  the  additions  and  embellishments  of 
later  times.  This  mode  of  accounting  for  the  origin  of  my- 
thology appears  to  have  been  in  some  measure  adopted  by 
the  £gjptian  priests,  and  was  maintained  by  many  of  the 
Greek  writers.  The  Egyptian  vries^»  told  Herodotus  (ii. 
1 44)  that  their  deities  originally  reigned  upon  the  earth, 
artd  that  the  last  who  reigned  was  Orus,  the  son  of  Osiris, 
vh<3]a  the  Greeks  called  Apollo.  An  instance  of  this  mode 
of  accounting  for  the  origin  of  mythology  may  be  seen  in 
the  esptanation  which  the  Egyptian  priests  gave  to  Hero- 
dotu*  of  the  myth  respecting  the  foundation  of  the 
orarfei  of  Dodona  and  Ammon,  according  to  which  the  two 
Uaek  pigeons  which  came  from  Thebes,  in  Egypt,  and  com- 
xnaoded  that  the  oracles  should  be  established,  were  in 
wality  two  EsyT^iai)  priestesses,  who  had  been  carried  away 
froiD  S0pt  by  the  Phoinicians,  and  brought  respectively 
to  IX>d<iaa  and  the  Libyan  desert.  Livy  also  attempts,  in  a 
ftMDewhat  similar  manner,  to  give  an  historical  explanation 
of  theiuyth  respecting  the  suckling  of  Romulus  and  Remus 
Irj  aahe-wolfo.  4). 

The  author  of  the  '  Book  of  Wisdom '  imagines  that  the 
btatben  deities  were  originally  human  beings,  and  accounts 
iir  Ibetr  becoming  objects  of  reUgious  adoration  in  the 
Moving  manner:  'For  a  father  atilicted  with  untimely 
Bnmnun^  when  he  hath  made  an  image  of  his  child  soon 


taken  away,  now  knoweth  him  as  a  god,  which  was  then  a 
dead  man,  and  delivered  to  those  that  were  under  him  cere- 
monies and  sacrifices. — "Whom  man  could  not  know  m 
presence,  because  they  dwelt  far  off,  they  took  the  counterfeit 
of  his  visage  from  far,  and  made  an  express  image  of  a 
king,  whom  they  honoured,  to  the  end  that  by  this  theii* 
forwardness  they  might  flatter  him  that  was  absent,  as  if 
he  were  present'  (xiv.  15,  17). 

Among  the  Greeks  this  theory  was  adopted  by  Ephorus, 
and  was  carried  to  a  great  length  by  Euhemerus,  in  his 
*  Sacred  History*  (hpd  'Araypa^^),  fragments  of  which 
have  been  preserved  by  Diodorus  Siculus  and  Eusebius, 
Some  of  the  Christian  fathers  also  adopted  this  view  of  ray- 
t'hology,  and  employed  it  with  considerable  success  in  their 
controversies  with  the  supporters  of  the  Pagan  religion. 
Among  the  moderns  tliis  theory  has  been  maintained  by 
Banier,  in  his  *  My thology  and  Fables  explained  by  History/ 

3.  The  Allegorical  theory y  according  to  which  all  the 
myths  of  the  anlients  were  allegorical  and  symbolical,  and 
contained  some  moral,  religious,  or  philosophical  truth, 
which  \^as  originally  represented  under  the  form  of  an 
allegory,  but  became,  in  process  of  time,  to  be  understood 
literally.  This  view  of  mythology  was  first  introduced  into 
Greece  by  the  Sophists,  and  an  example  of  it  is  given  by 
Protagoras  in  his  explanation  of  the  myth  of  Prometheus. 
(Plato,  Protagor.)  In  later  times  this  view  of  mythology 
was  adopted  by  the  New  Platonists  in  their  controversies 
with  the  Christians ;  and  their  object  was  to  show  that  the 
antient  mythology,  under  the  garb  of  allegory,  taught  all  the 
important  duties  and  doctrines  of  morality  and  religion. 
Thus  the  view  of  mythology  given  by  Homer  and  Hesiod, 
which  was  considered  by  Plato,  in  his  dialogues  on  the  Re- 
public, as  mischievous  and  dangerous,  because  it  attributed 
human  passions  and  feelings  to  the  gods,  occasioned  no  diffi- 
culty with  the  later  Platonists.  There  is  a  work  of  Proclus, 
of  which  the  curious  in  such  matters  may  find  a  translation 
in  the  first  volume  of  Taylor's  translation  of  Plato,  written 
for  the  express  purpose  of  proving,  in  opposition  to  Plato, 
that  the  mythology  of  Homer  and  Hesiod  contained  nothing 
contrary  to  sound  principles  of  morality  and  religion,  since 
the  myths  of  these  poets  ought  to  be  understood  allegori- 
cally. 

This  method  of  interpreting  the  antient  mythology  nas 
found  much  favour  among  modem  writers.  It  has  been 
adopted  by  Bacon,  in  his  'Wisdom  of  the  Antients,'  in  which 
he  observes,  'I  finely  and  willingly  confess  that  I  am  in- 
clined to  the  opinion,  that  not  a  few  of  the  fables  of  the 
antient  poets  contained  from  their  very  origin  a  hidden 
mystery  and  allegory.  For  who  can  be  so  obstinately  blind 
to  evidence,  that,  when  he  hears  that  after  the  extermina- 
tion of  the  giants.  Fame  was  brought  forth  as  a  posthumous 
sister  to  them,  he  does  not  immediately  apply  the  story  to 
those  party  murmurs  and  seditious  rumours  which  are  wont 
to  spread  themselves  among  a  people  for  awhile  after  the 
suppression  of  rebellions.  Or  wnen  he  hears  that  the  giant 
Typhon  cut  away  and  carried  off  the  sinews  of  Jupiter, 
and  that  they  were  stolen  from  him,  and  restored  to  Jupiter 
by  Mercury ;  how  can  he  but  perceive  immediately  that  this 
is  to  be  referred  to  powerful  rebellions,  by  which  the  sinews 
of  kings,  their  revenue  and  authority,  are  cut  out;  yet  not 
so  but  that  by  mildness  of  address  and  wisdom  of  edicts,  as 
it  were  by  stolen  means,  the  minds  of  subjects  within  a 
short  time  are  reconciled  and  the  power  of  kings  restored 
to  them.  Or  when  he  hears  that  ia  that  memorable  expe- 
dition of  the  gods  against  the  giants,  the  ass  of  Silenus  be- 
came by  his  braying  an  instrument  of  great  value  in  dis- 
persing these  giants ;  must  he  not  clearly  see  that  this  was 
imagined  of  those  vast  projects  of  rebels,  which  are  mostly 
dissipated  by  light  rumours  and  vain  consternation?  There 
is  also  another  not  unimportant  indication  of  the  existence 
of  a  hidden  and  involved  sense ;  namely,  that  some  of  the 
fables  are  so  absurd  and  senseless  in  their  outward  narration^ 
that  they  seem  to  show  their  nature  at  first  sight,  and  cry 
for  exposition  by  means  of  a  parable.  Above  all,  one  consi- 
deration has  been  of  great  weight  and  importance  with  me— 
that  most  of  the  fables  of  mythology  appear  by  no  means  to 
have  been  invented  by  those  who  relate  them,  such  as 
Homer,  Hesiod,  and  the  rest ;  for  were  it  clearly  made 
manifest  to  us  that  they  proceeded  from  that  age,  aAd  those 
authors  by  whom  they  are  celebrated,  and  thence  trans- 
mitted to  us,  we  should  surely,  I  conjecture,  not  have  been 
induced  to  expect  anytliiug  great  or  lofty  from  such  an 
origin  as  this.    But  he  who  considers  the  subject  more  at- 
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lenttvely  will  discover  that  they  are  related  to  posterity  ai 
things  already  received  and  believed,  not  then  for  the  firbt 
time  imagined  and  offered  to  mankind.  And  this  it  is  which 
hat  increased  their  estimation  in  my  eyes,  as  being  neither 
discovered  by  the  poets  themselves,  nor  belonging  to  their 
•ge,  but  a  kind  of  sacred  rehc8,  the  light  airs  of  better  ages, 
which,  passing  through  the  traditions  of  earlier  nations,  have 
been  breathed  into  the  trumpets  and  pipes  of  these  Grecians.* 

This  view  of  mvthology  has  been  adopted  and  carried  out 
to  a  great  extent  bv  Creuzer,  in  his  '  Symbolik  und  Mytho* 
logie  der  alten  Volker,  besonders  der  Griechen/ 

4.  7^  PhyHccU  theory;  according  to  which  the  elements 
air,  fire,  water,  &c.  were  originally  the  objects  of  religious 
adoration,  and  the  principal  deities  were  personifications  of 
the  powers  of  nature.  Thus  the  antient  mythology  of  the 
Hindus,  as  developed  in  the  Vedas,  personifies  theelementi^ 
and  the  planets,  and  differs  essentially  from  the  hero  wor- 
ship of  later  times.  The  transition  from  a  personification 
of  the  elements  to  the  notion  of  a  supernatural  being  pre- 
siding over  and  governing  the  different  objects  of  nature 
was  easy  and  natural ;  and  thus  wo  find  in  the  Greek  and 
Italian  mythology  that  the  deities  presiding  over  the  sun, 
the  moon,  the  sea,  &c.,  and  not  the  objects  themselves,  are 
the  subjects  of  relieious  adoration.  The  Greeks,  whose 
imagination  was  lively,  peopled  all  nature  with  invisible 
beings,  and  supposed  that  every  object  in  nature,  from  the 
«un  and  sea  to  the  smallest  fountain  and  rivulet,  was  under 
the  care  of  some  particular  divinity.  Wordsworth,  in  his 
*  Excursion,'  has  beautifully  developed  this  view  of  Grecian 
mythology. 


*  la  UuU  fidr  dime,  the  lonely  Herdtman,  elnttclMil 
through  half  a  •ummer'e  da  j. 

And.  in  lome  fit  of  iMeaiineM.  if  he. 


Willi  music  lulled  hb  indolent  rep 


When  hit  own  breath  was  %\\vn\,  chanc«d  to  hear 
A  distant  strain,  far  sweot^r  than  tlie  sounds 
Which  his  poor  skill  could  nmke,  his  (kncy  fetch«d 
Even  ftfvm  the  blaxing  chariot  of  the  .Sun 
A  beardless  youth,  who  touched  a  golden  lute. 
And  filled  the  illumined  froves  with  ravishoMOt 
The  mif tatj  Hunter,  Uflinf  up  his  eyes 
Towards  the  crescent  Moon,  with  gmteAil  heart 
Odlod  on  the  lovely  Wanderer  who  tiestowod 
That  timely  light  to  share  his  joyous  sport : 
And  hence  a  beaming  Goddess  with  her  nymphs 
Acros4  the  lawn  and  through  the  darksome  grove 

iNoC  unaccoropaniod  with  tuneful  notes 
ly  echo  multiplied  from  rock  ur  cave) 
Swept  in  the  storm  of  chase,  as  meon  and  stars 
Glance  rapidly  along  the  clouded  heaven 
When  winds  are  blowing  strong.    The  Traveller  aUked 
His  thirst  from  rill  or  gushing  fount,  and  thanked 
The  Naiad.    Sunbeams  upon  distant  hills 
Gliding  apace,  with  shadows  in  their  train. 
Might,  with  small  help  fhun  fancy,  be  trausfiirmcd 
Into  fleet  Oreads  sporting  visibly. 
The  Zephyrs,  fanuing.  as  they  passed,  their  wings, 
I.acked  not  for  love  fair  oUeots  whom  they  wooed 
With  gentle  whisocr.    Withered  bouj(hs  grote^ue, 
Htripped  of  their  letves  and  tuigs  by  hoary  age. 
From  depth  of  shaggy  covert  peeping  forth 
In  the  lens-  vale,  or  on  steep  mountain-side ; 
An'l  sometimes  intermixoa  with  stirring  horos 
Of  the  live  deer,  or  goat's  depending  heard ; 
These  were  the  lurkiug  Satyrs,  a  wild  brood 
Of gatuesome deities;  or  Pan  himself. 
The  simple  shepherd's  awe-inspiring  Ood.' 

Almost  all  the  theories  that  have  been  brought  forward, 
either  in  antient  or  modem  times,  to  account  for  the  origin 
of  mythology,  may  be  classed  under  one  of  these  four 
divisions ;  but  not  one  of  them  taken  by  itself  is  sufficient 
to  account  for  all  the  mythological  traditions  of  a  nation. 
The  error  of  most  writers  on  mythology  consists  in  referring 
the  origin  of  all  myths  to  one  common  source ;  whereas  the 
mythology  of  almost  all  nations  has  arisen  from  various  and 
distinct  sources.  All  the  theories  which  have  been  men- 
tioned above  are  true  to  a  certain  extent.  Even  that  mode 
of  interpretation  which  we  have  ventured  to  call  the  Scrip- 
tural theory,  perhaps  the  most  unsound  and  unsatisfactory 
of  all,  will  serve  to  throw  light  upon  some  myths  which  would 
otherwise  be  unaccountable.  For  instance,  the  legends  which 
we  find  in  the  mythology  of  almost  every  people,  respecting 
a  period  in  which  the  world  was  coverea  with  water,  can 
hardly  be  explained  upon  any  other  hypothesis  than  that 
such  an  event  actually  took  place  as  is  recorded  in  the  Mosiac 
books.  It  would  therefore  be  more  correct  to  say  that  the 
mythology  of  a  nation  has  arisen  from  all  the  causes  which 
have  been  mentioned,  rather  than  from  any  one  in  particular; 
but  it  must  also  be  recollected  that  there  are  many  myths 
the  origin  of  which  cannot  be  accounted  for  on  any  of  the 
h3rpotheses  that  have  been  proposed.  A  great  number  of 
legends  in  all  countries  have  arisen  from  the  desire  of  man 
to  account  fur  those  natural  phenomena  which  he  cannot 


understand :  and  not  a  few  have  had  their  rise  firotn  a  aim  «^  ar 
desire  of  giving  a  reason  for  the  names  of  places  and  peivir.«. 
The  *  Metamorphoses'  of  Ovid  will  supply  numcrvus  ex- 
amples of  such  myths. 

The  preceding  observations  are  only  intended  to  tn^e^  » 
general  view  of  mythology,  and  of  the  principal  sj^te  .■• 
which  have  been  proposed  in  antient  and  modem  tiroes  Xi» 
account  for  its  origin.  The  particular  mythology  of  any  na- 
tion must  be  acquired  by  aid  of  the  articles  m  other  part*  jf 
this  work,  such  as  Brahma,  Vishnu,  Fairies,  Htxa 
Genii,  Jupiter,  Juno,  Apollo,  Ares.  Mars,  Bbi.lo>  i, 
&c^  and  more  particularly  by  the  help  of  such  work*  J[ 
reference  as  are  enumerated  below. 

iScriptores  Rerum  Myihtcarum,  edited  by  Bodr;  Bo- 
chart's  Phaieg  and  Canaan ;  Rudbeck's  Atlantic^  ;  Bart  a. 
On  the  Wudom  of  theAntientt;  Banier's  Mythology  cni 
Fables  explained  by  History ;  Br)'ant's  Analyst i  of  Antit  %i 
Mythology  ;  Sir  W.  Jones,  On  the  Gods  qf  Gr^ere^  Ita*y, 
and  India  ;  Moor's /ft  m/ii  Pantheon;  Coleman's  Afyf  Aof 4*  ry 
qf  the  Hindus ;  Rhode,  Ueber  religfose  Bildung,  Myth  -- 
hgiet  und  Philosophie  der  Hindus ;  Creuzer's  Symhoitk  unA 
Mythologie  der  alten  Volker,  besonders  der  GrierAen  ;  K. 
O.  MiiUer's  Prolegomena  zu  einer  wissentchqftliehen  My- 
thologie; Buttmann's  Mythologus,  oder  Abhandlssmg^m 
und  Aufsdtze  iiber  die  Sagen  der  Griechen,  RUmer,  tubJ 
Hebrder;  Lobeck's  AelcMphamus^  sive  d$  TTieolofn^ 
Mystica  Chreiecorum  Causis ;  Grimm's  Deutsche  MytM*^ 
logie.  The  English  reader  may  refer  to  Keightky's  Mytk^ 
logy  of  Antient  Greece  and  Italy,) 

MYTILA'CEA.    [Mytilid*.] 

MYTI'LlDiV,  a  family  of  marine  oonchifert. 

The  Linnean  genus  Mytilm,  as  it  was  left  by  the  aotbir 
in  his  last  edition  of  the  *  Systema  Naturse,'  was  djvidrd 
into  three  sections.  The  first, '  Parasitici,  ungaibus  aHixi,* 
consisted  of  those  species  which  are  affixed  by  unsruiruUT 
appendages  to  Gorgonin  and  other  submarine  bodin,  both 
organic  and  inorganic,  such  as  Mytili  Crista  Galli,  Hyons^ 
and  Frons^  which  have  been  since  restored  to  the  geciu 
Ostrea.  The  second, '  Plani  s.  compressi,  ut  plaoi  a^pa- 
reant  et  subauriti,*  consisted  of  the  Pearl-bearing  i/aiar.V, 
'Matrix  perlarum,'  under  the  name  of  Mytilus  margm^U- 
fents,  now  separated  generically  under  the  names  of  Mrlr^ 
agrinaund  Margarita  [Avicul\;  Malle/vcea;  Mar&a- 
ritacea],  and  Mytilus  unguis,  a  species,  if  it  be  osie,  n  -t 
larger  than  the  human  nail.  The  third, '  VentriooaiQccTili,' 
comprised  not  only  the  true  3f]y/r7i,  of  which  Mytilus  ed^ts, 
the  Common  Muscle,  may  be  considered  as  the  tv-pe,  but 
also  the  Mytilus  Lithophagus,  the  Modioltf,  the  true  Art- 
cula  iMytUut  Hirundo),  and  the  fresh- water  muscles  (Amo- 
don).  The  generic  definition  of  this  hetero)^*neous  aaeem- 
blage  was,  'Mytilus.  The  animal  an  asridia?  The  sh^U 
bivalve,  rough  (rudis),  most  frequently  affixed  by  a  byasu*. 
The  hijtge  toothless,  marked  (distinct us)  bv  an  excavate i, 
longitudinal,  subulate  line.'  Linnseus  placea  this  gvnas  be- 
tween Anomia  and  Pinna, 

Authors  soon  perceived  the  necessity  of  a  reform  in  thi.« 
arrangement,  and  the  position  which  the  genus  occunied 
in  the  systems  of  the  leading  roalacologists  of  more  moaem 
date  will  be  found  in  the  article  Malacology,  vol.  xiv.,  pp 
318.  319,  324. 

The  genus  Pinna  of  Linnseus  ends  the '  Bivalvia^  ron<^^  * 
of  that  author. 

Cuvier  makes  the  Mytilacis  the  second  family  of  his  Tc*«> 
taceous  Acephalous  Mollusks.  He  rharactenses the  fkzntlT 
as  having  the  mantle  open  in  front,  but  with  a  teparatc 
aperture  for  the  excrementji,  adding  that  all  these  btTm\\4rs 
have  a  foot  Ferviui^  the  purpose  of  crecpinj?,  or  at  lea«t  t>> 
draw  out,  direct,  and  fix  the  bys^us.  They  are,  be  ftlji*r«, 
in  conclusion,  known  under  the  generic  name  of  MouUs 
( Muscles). 

This  family  Cuvier  subdivides  into 
I.  The  True  or  Marine  Muscles  (Monies  propres  on 
Monies  de  mer.     Mytilus,  Linn.). 

In  this  subdivision  are  placed  Mytilus  (Mytilus  cdul:* 
and  its  congeners) ;  Modinla  ( Lara.) ;  and  Lithodomtu  (Cut  i 
IL  The  Anodonts  {Anodontfs,  Brug.),  vulgarly  Pond 
Muscles  (Monies  d'Etan^. 

III.  Lcs  Mnldtes  (Univ.,  Brug.),  rommonlv  coIImI  tSa 
Painters*  Muscles,  including  Hyria  and  Catia^s^ 
Liroari-k. 

IV.  Cardita.    (Bmg.) 

V.  Cypricardia.    (L^m.)  t 

VI.  Les  Coralliophag^  byCQ^lii^^jLC 
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VMerieordia  be  considers  as  dififering  but  little  from 
CanUta^  and  he  observes  that  both  the  one  and  the  other 
approach  Cardiwn  in  general  form  and  the  direction  of  the 
ribi  (cdtes).  He  states  his  suspicions  that  this  is  the  place 
for  Crassateila, 

This  i^mily  is  placed  by  Cuvier  between  the  OstracSs  and 
the  Camacces, 

The  genus  Pinna  is  placed  by  this  zoologist  between  Avi- 
cuia  and  Arca^ 

Lamarck  characterised  his  Mytilacdes  as  having  the 
hini^  with  a  sub-internal,  marginal,  linear,  very  entire 
ligament,  occupying  a  great  part  of  the  anterior  border,  and 
the  shell  rarely  foliated.  In  this  family  he  places  the  ge- 
ueca  Modiola^  Mytiltu,  and  Pinna. 

M.  Desbayes,  in  the  last  edition  of  Lamarck's  work, 
allocs  that  nearly  all  conchologists  have  admitted  the 
bmily  of  Mytilaceans  or  MytilicUp,  either  a<)  it  was  consti- 
tuted by  Lamarck,  or  after  having  made  it  undergo  some 
modiftcations  of  little  importance.  M.  Desbayes  remarks 
that  he  himself  adopted  it  in  the  '  Encyclop^ie/  having 
tuppretfed  the  genus  Afodiola,  which,  in  his  opinion,  has 
not  saffioient  characters,  and  supplied  its  place  by  Avicula, 
But«  letting  aside  all  former  opinion,  M.  Deshayes,  in  the 
last  edition  of  Lamarck,  enters  into  an  examination  whether 
the  family  ought  to  be  preserved.  The  genus  Mytilus,  he 
observes,  has  always  two  adductor  muscles,  the  anterior  one 
very  imall,  and  the  posterior  much  larger ;  the  lobes  of  the 
mantle  are  united  posteriorly  at  a  single  point,  so  that 
there  exists  but  a  solitary  siphon  for  the  anus.  The  aper- 
ture of  the  mouth  is  not  papillose  within.  The  Modtolce, 
he  continues,  differ  in  nothing  from  the  MyHli ;  their  an- 
terior muscle  is  indeed  in  some  species  rather  larger,  and 
the  anterior  extremity  of  the  animal  is  a  little  prolonged 
btf/ood  the  umbonei.  These  differences  are,  in  his  opinion, 
without  importance,  for  we  pass  from  one  genus  to  the  other 
by  insensible  gradations.  In  the  genus  Pinna  we  no  longer 
find  the  mantle  with  a  posterior  commissure ;  consequently 
there  is  no  anal  siphon ;  there  are  two  unequal  muscles, 
and  the  mouth  as  well  as  the  lips  are  covered  internally 
vith  membranous  papillm.  The  ligament  of  the  Mytili  is 
external  and  convex,  like  that  of  the  Uhionet  (Mulettes), 
&C. ;  that  of  the  Pinna  is  very  narrow,  elongated  over 
ztearly  the  whole  of  the  posterior  border,  and  often  covered 
with  a  delicate  testaceous  lamina,  losing  nearly  all  the  cha- 
neters  of  external  ligaments.  The  Avicula  have  no  ante- 
rior adductor  muscles,  but,  like  the  Pinna,  their  mantle 
his  no  posterior  commissure  ;  the  mouth  is  furnished  with 
paptlls;  the  ligament  has  none  of  the  characters  of  exter- 
nal ligaments,  bat  is  sunk  in  a  superficial  gutter,  and  takes 
all  the  characters  of  the  ligaments  of  the  Ostraceans  and 
other  Monomyaria.  If,  says  M.  Desbayes,  in  conclusion,  a 
mat  value  is  attached  to  the  existence  of  the  siphons  and 
their  number,  it  is  evident  that,  in  following  the  rules  laid 
down  for  classification,  the  Mytili  should  be  separated  from 
the  Pt/iyKsp,  and  that  weought  to  constitute  from  them  two  very 
approximating  families.  Between  the  Pinna  and  the  Avi- 
ada  there  would  seem  to  be  more  analogy  than  between 
the  Mytili  and  Pinna*  Nevertheless,  in  this  last  genus  there 
are  two  adductor  muscles,  whilst  in  the  Avicula  there  is 
but  one.  Then  wc  ought  to  remember  that  the  character 
resting  upon  the  number  of  the  mus(;lcs  is  very  important, 
and  if  w«  here  apply  that  character,  we  shall  be  led  to  make 
the  Avicula  a  small  family  sepomte  from  the  Pinna, 

M.  de  Biainville  thus  characterises  the  Mylilacea,  which 
he  places  between  the  Mar^aritacea  and  the  Arcacea  or 
Pofyndonta.  The  genus  Avicula  among  the  Margaritacea 
thus  immediately  precedes  the  Myttlacea, 

Character. — Mantle  adhering  towards  the  borders,  slit 
throughout  its  inferior  borders,  with  a  distinct  orifice  for  the 
anus,  and  an  indication  of  the  branchial  orifice  by  the  more 
considerable  thickening  of  its  posterior  borders ;  a  canalicu- 
hued,  lin^iform  foot,  with  a  byssus  backwards  at  its  base ; 
tvo  adductor  muscles,  the  anterior  of  which  is  very  small, 
hcttdes  the  two  pair  of  retractor  muscles  of  the  foot. 

Shell  regular,  equivalve,  often  furnished  with  an  epider- 
mis, or  corneous,  with  a  toothless  hinge,  and  a  linear,  dorsal 
ligament. 

The  genera  placed  in  this  family  by  M.  de  Biainville  are 
MytiJu9,  with  its  subdivbions,  and  Pinna,' 

H.  RanK  gives  the  following  as  the  characters  of  the 
&fflily  Mylilaccs  : — 

Aninuu  having  the  mantle  open  throughout  its  inferior 
^t,  and  adhering  towards  the  borders;  a  separate  aperture 


behind  for  the  excrements,  forming  very  rarely  a  tube; 
the  foot  linguiform,  canal iculated,  and  furnished  with  a 
byssus  behind. 

Shell  rather  delicate,  generally  with  an  epidermis,  or  cor- 
neous, equivalve,  but  very  inequilateral ;  the  binge  toothless ; 
the  ligament  linear;  anterior  muscular  impression  very 
small ;  the  posterior  one  rather  large. 

Marine  (the  genus  Mytilus  alone  presents  a  species  which 
is  said  to  live  in  fresh  water).     {Manuel,  &c.) 

The  genera  arranged  by  M.  Rang  under  this  family  are, 
Mytilus,  with  its  subdivisions,  including  Modiola,  Lithodo- 
mus  (Cuv.),  and  Pinna, 

Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby  {Genera),  after  remarking  that  the 
Linnean  genus  Mytilus,  on  account  of  its  principal  charac- 
ter being  its  want  of  hinge  teeth,  consists  of  several  forms 
that  are  widely  distinct  from  each  other,  and  which  have 
well  served  as  the  types  of  several  Lamarckian  genem,  such 
as  Avicula,  Modiola,  Anodon,  and  others,  in  connection 
with  the  present  genus,  which  deservedly  retains  the  name 
of  Mytilus,  both  on  account  of  its  forai*  and  the  priority 
of  its  claim,  proceeds  to  observe  that  the  other  genera  which 
have  been  united  with  it,  but  from  which  it  appears  neces- 
sary to  distinguish  it,  because  of  a  certain  degree  of  general 
resemblance,  are  Modiola  and  Liihodomus :  from  Anodon 
and  Avicula,  together  with  Lamarck's  Meleagrina,  it  is^  he 
adds,  obviously  distinct ;  whilst  one  character,  namely,  the 
pointed  terminal  umbones,  serves  to  distinguish  it  firom  Mo- 
diola and  Ldthodomus. 

Mr.  Gamer,  in  his  paper  '  On  the  Anatomy  of  the  Lamel- 
libranchiate  Conchifera*  {Zool.  Trans,.,  vol.  ii),  is  disposed 
to  regard  the  disposition  and  form  of  the  branchia  and 
siphons  as  being  of  great  use  in  the  classification  of  those 
animals ;  and  he  instances  Anomia,  Pecten,  Area,  Modiola, 
Unio,  &c.,  &C.,  as  each  having  a  particular  disposition  of 
the  bronchia,  sac  of  the  mantle,  valves,  siphons,  &c.,  giv- 
ing rise  to  particular  modifications  of  the  course  of  the 
aerating  currents  of  water  to  the  bronchia.  He  observes 
that  in  the  genera,  some  of  which  are  above  mentioned,  no 
complete  division  of  the  sac  of  the  mantle  exists,  while  in 
Solen  Hioftlla,  Pholas,  &c.,  a  different  disposition  takes 
place.  With  regard  to  the  Excretory  system,  he  found  the 
oviduct  distinct  from  the  sac  in  Modiola,  Mytilus,  Lithodo- 
mus,  &c.,  whilst  in  Tellino,  Cardium,  Mactra,  Pholas,  Mya, 
and  most  others,  the  ova  are  discharged  into  the  excretory 
organs.  With  reference  to  the  R'eproductive  system,  Mr. 
Gamer  remarks  that  the  ovaries  of  the  Lomellibronchiate 
Conchifera  differ  much  in  their  situation :  sometimes  they 
form  distinct  parts,  sometimes  they  are  found  in  the  foot, 
sometimes  they  are  ramified  in  the  mantle,  which  last  dis- 
position is  present  in  Modiola^  Anomia^  Liihodomus,  Hia- 
tella,  and  the  like. 

The  same  author  in  his  'Anatomical  Classification  of  the 
Lamellibranchiata'  {loc.  cit.),  thus  arranges  the  genera 
Mytilus,  Modiola,  Pinna,  Ldthodomus,  and  Unio. 


f   Foot  tmall.  /  Aoterior  muicle 

by;uifer-   I  small;    retractile 

ouj  .  .  •     musclei   of     the 

I  root     numerous;* 

byiMis  Urge  . 


Byna«  divided  to  its 
iMwe MrrrLVi. 

Uyssus  with  a  com* 
mon  curupotis  ceutro  .    Modiola. 
Anus  funiiihedwith 
a  long  linguUte  valve.    Finma. 


Muscles  pqunl,  two  pairs  of  retractile  mufl* 
'     cles  only ;  byssus  rudimentary    .    .    . 


Foot  large,  not  byssiferoos 


LlTRODOUVt. 

•  .  Uwio  — Cnr- 
dita,Hyria, 
Sec. 


Genera.    Mytilus. 

This  genus  is  abundant  on  most  rocky  coasts,  where  the 
species  are  to  be  found  moored  by  their  coarse  filamentous 
byssus,  generally  to  such  rocks  or  other  submarine  bodies 
as  are  exposed  at  some  periods  of  the  tide,  where  tides  exist, 
and  covered  by  the  sea  at  high  water.  Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby 
does  not  think  that,  after  being  once  attached,  they  habitually 
disengage  themselves,  though  it  appears  to  him  probable 
that,  when  disengaged  by  the  force  of  the  sea,  they  may  live 
for  some  time  without  being  in  any  manner  affixed. 

M.  Desbayes,  in  the  last  edition  of  Lamarck,  thus  de- 
scribes the 

Animal.— Os9\,  elongated;  the  lobes  of  the  mantle  sim- 
ple or  fringed,  united  posteriorly  in  a  single  point  so  as  to 

*  The  name  is  suppoead  to  refer  to  the  fknded  resamblance  lx>twton  the 
shell  of  this  Acephalan  and  a  Mousa.    Th«  Oitck  word  TAv£  it  used  to  tignitf 
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lorin  an  anal  siphon ;  mouth  rather  large,  fbmiahed  with 
two  pairs  of  soft  palps,  Tvhich  are  pointed  and  fixed  by  thoir 
summit  only.  Foot  slender,  cylindiaceous,  carrying  at  its 
base,  and  posteriorly  to  it,  a  silky  by^isus;  abduminal  mass 
moderate,  and  on  each  side  a  pair  of  branchiss  nearly  equal ; 
two  adductor  muscles,  the  one  anterior  and  very  small,  the 
other  posterior,  large,  and  rounded. 

O      Q      X 


OUnd  of  th«  byuui,  iDAntle,  oTiducU  &o.  of  Mylilus  edolii .  (Oarnrr.) 
A.  rigbt  lobe  of  the  manlle;  D.  rectum  ;  O,  brnnchior;  II,  foot;  J.  pocterior 
tnuwle;  L. Bunerior  tiiU* ;  O,  heart;  I',  v»» utricle ;  Q,  aiir  rie  ;  X.  pericar- 
dioin ;  h,  teutaciea ;  d,  by«*u  :  r.  i^lnnd  of  the  by^iu* ;  g,  retradilo  mu«c1«  of 
the  foot ;  A,  TaKes  of  tbu  mantle ;  i,  oviduct ;  j,  orifice  of  the  excretory  orf^am  \ 
k,  iDt«raal  ditto. 

The  species  are  numerous,  and  most  of  them  are  used  as 
food ;  but  they  should  be  eaten  with  caution,  for  serious 
illness  and  even  death  have  ensued  from  a  meal  made  on 
some  of  them.  The  byssus  or  beard,  as  it  is  popularly 
called,  should  be  carefully  cleared  away,  and  they  should 
be  particularly  avoided  when  cholera  is  about,  or  even  when 
diarrha'a  is  prevalent. 

Captain  P.  P.  King,  R.N.  {Voyages  qf  the  Adventure 
and  Beagle,  vol.  i.),  mentions  the  Choro  {Mytilus  Chorot  of 
Molina)  as  among  those  shell-fish  of  the  island  of  Chil6e 
which  are  more  particularly  deserving  of  notice.  Speaking 
of  this  large  muscle.  Captain  King  says, '  Molina  has  de- 
scribed the  choro  of  Concep^'ion,  which  is  not  at  all  dififerent 
from  that  of  Cbil6e.  It  is  often  found  seven  or  eight  inches 
long.  The  fish  is  as  large  as  a  goose's  egg,  and  of  a  very 
rich  flavour ;  there  are  two  kinds,  one  of  a  dark  brown,  and 
the  other  of  a  yellow  colour ;  but  the  last  is  most  esteemed. 
There  is  also  another  sort,  much  larger  than  the  choro,  yet 
equally  delicate  and  good,  the  fish  of  which  is  as  large  as  a 
swan's  egg :  it  is  called  cholgua ;  but  as  the  shells  seem  to 
be  of  the  same  species,  I  think  the  distinction  can  only  be 
owing  to  sixe.  In  Febres's  "  Dictionary  of  the  Chileno  lan- 
guage,'* the  word  cholchua  is  rendered  into  Spanish  by  *'  cas- 
cara  de  choros  blancos,"  or  shell  of  the  white  muscle.  Choi- 
hua,  or  Cholgua  (the  letters  g  and  h  are  indiscriminately 
used),  must  be  a  corruption ;  for  it  is  now  used  in  Chil6e  to 
distinguish  the  large  from  the  small  choros.  The  manner 
in  which  the  natives  of  these  islands,  both  Indians  and  de- 
scendants of  foreigners,  cook  shcll-fish  is  very  similar  to 
that  used  for  baking  in  the  South  Sea  Idlunds  and  on  some 
parts  of  the  coast  of  New  Holland.  A  hole  is  dug  in  the 
ground,  in  which  large  smooth  stones  are  laid,  and  upon 
them  a  fire  is  kindled.  When  they  aiv  sufficiently  heated, 
the  ashes  are  cleared  away,  and  shell  fish  are  heaped  upon 
the  stones,  and  covered  first  with  leaves  or  straw,  and  then 
with  earth.  The  fish  thus  baked  ore  exceedm^ly  tender 
and  good;  and  this  mode  of  cookintij  them  is  very  superior 
to  any  other,  as  they  retain,  within  the  shell,  all  their  own 
juiciness.* 

Geographical  Distribution. — Veiy  vide.  Few  rocky 
coasts  are  without  some  of  the  species,  which  are  all  littoral. 
They  are  sometimes  found  aili.xed  to  crustaceans,  shells, 
and  corals. 

Mytili  with  a  smooth  shell. 

Example,  MyHhis  edu/i.s ^Common  iSdlt-trater  Mmcle. 

This  tpenes  is  too  well  known  to  re(|uire  description  :  the 
figures  will  show  the  shape  of  the  shell,  which  is  strong: 
"ahen  freed  from  the  epidermis  and  polished,  the  under  sur- 
Ause  of  the  external  part  of  tho  shell  is  exposed,  and  is  of  a 
deep  blue.  In  this  state  it  is  often  offered  for  sale  at  watering 
places.    The  inside  of  the  valves  is  white  with  a  dark  rim. 


The  common  edible  muscle  is  found  in  extensite  beds 
below  low*water  mark,  and  also  at  a  greater  depth.  Rocks  tt.i 
stones  between  high-water  and  low-watermarks  arc  al*o  c*>- 
vered  with  them.  We  once  saw  a  lobster,  which  is  now,  «e 
bolieve,  in  one  of  our  museums,  with  \U  hhell  coatctl  wuh 
them.  Tho  species  is  used  largely  as  an  article  of  f!b«>d,  and 
is  considered  rich  and  sapid  by  many  ;  but  it  entirely  di*- 
a^rees  with  some  constitutions,  and,  besides  other  denmj^e- 
ments,  has  been  known  to  cause  blotches,  swellings.  &t<*. 
Some  cases  are  recorded  where  these  and  other  af!eclK>n» 
have  been  prouucud  by  eating  these  muscles,  whiUt  honK 
who  have  partaken  from  the  same  di>»h  have  esca|)ed  all  e\i\ 
consequences.  Tliese  dtranuements  have  been  allnbutctl 
by  some  to  the  b>ssus,  by  olliers  to  the  Pea-crab  [Pixxo- 
THKRiANs],  a  little  crustacean  which  shelters  ii.«-elf.c3peciallT 
at  particular  tcus-ons,  in  the  shell  of  tho  Mu-cle,  an<l  bv 
others  a^ain  to  ihc  muscle  itself  being  in  an  unwholesome 
state  or  out  of  season.  There  can  be  little  djubt  that  ibc 
muscle,  like  the  oyster,  and  indeed  like  mo-^t  other  e<lible 
animals,  is  comparatively  unfit  for  the  food  of  man  at  cer- 
tain periods  ;  but  that  the  Pea-ciab  has  anythiui;  to  do  j^r 
te  with  the  poisonous  qualities  of  these  eseulenls  h  denied 
by  all  who  have  written  on  the  subject.  When  any  symp- 
toms of  derangement  occur  after  eating  muscles,  an  cineltc 
should  be  taken  and  afterwards  a  dose  of  ca»tor-oil.  Ca.<M:f 
of  this  kind  are  however  rare.  Pennant  remarks,  that  far 
one  who  is  atVected  by  eating  muscles,  a  hundred  remain 
uninjured.    [See  further,  Mytilus  Edilis.] 

Particular  localities  are  celebrated  as  producinj^  this  mus- 
elo  in  perfection.  *Ne  fraudenlur  ijlona  sua  littora,' ex- 
claims the  author  last  quoted.  *1  must,  in  justice  to 
Lancashire,  add,  that  the  finest  muscles  are  tho»e  calleil 
Hambleton  Hookers,  from  a  vdla.;e  in  that  county.  Tbfy 
are  taken  out  of  the  sea  and  placed  in  the  river  Weir. 
within  reach  of  the  tide,  where  they  grow  ver>-  fat  and  de- 
licious.* In  'The  Forme  of  Cnry*  (139U)  is  a  receipt  for 
dressing  '  Muskels  in  brewet,*  and  nlso  one  for  makio,; 
•  Cawdel  of  Muskels.' 

Small  or  seed  pearls  frequently  occur  in  this  species,  and 
some  years  ago  these  were  employed  for  medical  puri>o^5. 


Ora  of  Mytilas  edulk.    (^  inch  focus.) 

a 


«.  dttaehrd  valve  :-the  aoioMl  in  titu  wi4  bytf^Otli^  LaBll«  0*c^iH 
cootPKled;  6.  valvw  roujoint«U;-tiilixnl  u  •€«  ulicn  ihe  fbrll  b  I'^rJ'y 
forced  opro,  i»Uh  by>»ua. 
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Shell  of  M)  t'llos  (^duiif. 

c.nhM  closed,  with  by««iw  ;'  b,  external  view  of  one  of  the  valves ;  c,  inter- 
nal Ttrr,tboiriDe  the  mt^ciUar  impressions. 

In  the  Museum  of  tho  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  (Phy- 
mh^ical  Series,  No.  94)  is  one  of  the  valves  of  this  species, 
wh.ch  has  been  steeped  in  an  acid  to  dissolve  and  separate 
the  earthy  part  (carbonate  of  lime)  and  show  the  animal 
part  retaining  the  membranaceous  form. 

Mytili  with  the  shell  striated  longitudinally. 

E&imple,  MyHlu9  Moffellanicus, 

Dfscnption.^-^heW  oblong ;  whitish  below,  purple  violet 
abore,  wiih  long  thick  undulated  furrows ;  the  umbones 
acute,  and  not  much  curved.  Length  varying,  generally 
from  four  to  five  inches. 

Localitiet. — Straits  of  Magalhaens,  Chil6e,  &c. 

The  ilesh  is  vrell-flavoureil  and  nutritious.  The  shells 
of  old  individuals,  when  polished,  are  brilliant,  with  a  na- 
creous deep  purple  tinged  with  violet. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  this  species  ministered  in  a  de- 
cree to  the  woful  want!  of  Byron  and  his  wretched  com- 
pxaions  after  the  wreck  of  the  Wager,  'Having  thus 
MtibUshed,'  says  that  officer,  *  some  sort  of  settlement,  we 
iiad  the  more  leisure  to  look  about  us,  and  to  make  our  re- 
searches with  greater  accumcy  than  we  had  before,  after 
»ue]i  supplies  ad  the  most  desolate  coasts  arc  seldom  unfur- 
nished witlu  Accordinfjly  wc  soon  provided  ourselves  with 
K>a!e  sea-fowl,  and  found  limpeis,  muscles,  and  other  shell- 
fiih  in  tolerable  abundance;  but  this  rummaging  of  the 
«^iore  was  now  become  extremely  irksome  to  those  who  had 
any  feeling,  by  the  bodies  of  our  drowned  people  thrown 
amoug  the  yocks,  some  of  which  were  hideous  spectacles, 
from  th«  mangled  condition  they  were  in  by  the  violent  surf 


that  drove  in  upon  the  coast.  These  horrors  were  overcome 
by  the  distixisses  of  our  people,  who  were  even  glad  of  the 
occasion  of  killing  the  gallinazo  (the  carrion  crow  of  that 
country)  while  preying  on  these  carcasses,  in  order  to  make 
a  meal  of  them.' 


^lytHos  Magellanicns— attached  to  a  rock  hy  its  hyssna. 

Here   may  be  introduced  the  Mytilus  polymorphus  of 
Pallas,  Gmclin,  and  others,  thus  characterised  as  a  genus  by 
Dr.  Vanhencden,  under  the  name  of 
Dreissina.* 

Animal, — Mantle  entirely  shut,  presenting  three  aper* 
tures,  one  of  which  is  furnished  with  a  siphon.  Anterior 
extremity  of  the  body  bifurcated  and  lodging  in  the  middle 
of  the  division  the  transverse  anterior  muscle.  Abdomen 
depressed;  extremities  of  the  branchiss  floating  in  their 
posterior  half. 

Shell. — Regular,  equivalve,  inequilateral,  umbo  with  a 
septum  in  its  interior.  Three  muscular  impiessions,  the 
middle  one  uni({ue  and  linear. 

Nervous  System. — This  consists  of  two  pairs  of  gang- 
lions and  a  great  single  ganglion ;  they  are  all  united 
together,  and  represent  a  true  chaplet  (chapelet).  The 
first  pair  of  nerves,  that  which  represents  the  brain,  is 
situated  on  the  lateral  parts  of  tho  buccal  opening  between 
the  two  labial  tentacles,  but  more  approximated  to  the  an- 
terior tentacle.  It  cannot  be  said  that  it  is  placed  above 
the  (Esophagus,  for  it  is,  if  anything,  below  it.  The  skin, 
which  forms  the  upper  wall  of  the  oesophagus,  covers  it,  and 
it  is  placed  between  this  skin  and  the  anterior  retractor 
muscle.  The  second  or  mesial  pair  is  situated  at  the  an- 
terior part  of  the  base  of  the  retractor  muscle,  between  it 
and  the  liver.  The  third  pair  is  represented  by  a  single 
ganglion,  which  occupies  the  mesial  line,  and  of  which  tne 
volume  is  considerable.  It  is  situated  in  the  middle  of  the 
posterior  transverse  muscle. 

The  muscular  system  is  much  the  same  as  in  Mytilus. 

Dr.  Vanbeneden  thinks  that  the  organ  of  the  byssus, 
which  he  designates,  after  Poli,  by  the  name  of '  languette,' 
has  been  erroneously  taken  for  the  foot  The  true  foot,  he 
observes,  consists  of  a  muscular  tunic  more  or  less  thick, 
which  covers  the  abdomen  of  the  animal,  and  serves  it  as 
an  organ  of  progression ;  whilst  the  organ,  which  always 
accompanies  the  byssus,  possesses  no  character  in  common 
with  the  foot  except  its  mobility.-  Instead  of  covering  the 
abdomen  as  a  muscular  tunic,  it  forms  apart  of  the  retractor 
muscle,  from  which  it  cannot  be  separated.  At  the  base  of 
this  organ,  with  which,  when  the  byssus  is  torn  away,  the 
animal  seems  to  explore  the  bodies  in  its  neighbourhood,  is 
the  sheath  in  which  the  byssus  is  lodged. 

The  mantle  entirely  envelops  the  animal,  and  forms  three 
apertures,  one  of  which  serves  for  the  passage  of  the  byssus 
and  the  *  languette;'  the  second  terminates  the  animal  in 
the  siphon  ;  the  third  is  placed  on  the  back,  and  gives  pas- 
sage to  the  excrements.  Tho  aperture  of  the  siphon  is 
elongated  many  lines  in  respiration,  and  can  be  bent  in  dif- 
ferent directions. 

Place  in  the  Ariimal  Series,— Dr.  Vanbeneden  comes  to 
the    conclusion,   from   the  anatomical   and    physiological 
•  Named  from  M.  Dreisaens  of  Matey k  (proTinc«  o(  Limbarg)^ 
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structure  of  the  animal,  that  its  place  is  between  Mytilus 
and  Aftodon. 

Ge()frru}Jncal  Diftrihutiou.—The  author  above  quoted 
states  that  this  form  is  found  throughout  Europe,  and  llmt 
America  pof^sesses  individuals  which  ai)prouch  it.  (MytiluM 
recurvtiSf  Raftne^que,  &c.) 

Dr.  Vanbeneden  recorrls  two  recent  species,  Dreissena 
pohmorpha  and  Dreissena  Africanu. 

Example,  Dreissena  polymurf/ia.  This  appears  to  be 
the  Mitylus  IVolgtr,  Chemn.  ;  M.  Chemnitzii,  F^r. ;  M. 
Ha^eni^  De  Baer;  3/.  lineatus,  Waardenburg,  and  M, 
Arrn,  Kickx. 

Localities. — Inhabiting  seas. lakes,  rivers,  and  mar.*he» ;  all 
these  conditions  seem  favourable  to  it.  Dr.  Vanbeneden  gives 
the  following  localities:— the  Caspian  Sea,  the  Black  Sea, 
and  the  Baltic,  the  Danube,  the  Wolga,  and  the  Rhine,  where 
they  arc  found  in  considerable  quantities;  the  marshes  of 
Syrmia  (the  Palatinate),  the  Canal  Gutttaume  (Belgium), 
the  lakes  of  Harlem  (Holland),  the  Lea  (our  river  Lea,  we 
suppose,  is  meant),  the  Doks  (the  C>)mmercial  Docks.  Lon- 
don, probably),  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh  (Union 
Canal) ;  so  that  this  form  extends  nearly  over  the  whole 
surface  of  Europe  from  lat43'*  N.  to  56**;  Turkey,  Austria, 
Russia,  Germany,  Belgium,  Holland,  and  England.  (Van- 
beneden.) 

Mr.  J.  D.  C.  Sowerby  appears  to  have  been  the  first  who 
noticed  their  introdaction  into  the  Commercial  Docks, 
in  the  Thames,  to  which  place  he  ia  of  opinion  that  they 
had  been  probably  brought  in  timber. 

Habits,  iSj-c.—The  species  ore  found  at  the  bottom  of  the 
water  in  beds,  like  the  marine  niytili,  ogglomerated  in 
bunches  by  means  of  their  byssus.  They  attach  themselves 
to  stones,  to  piles,  to  other  shells  ( Unto  and  Anodon),  and 
all  the  bodies  which  are  in  their  neighbourhood.  Dr.  Van- 
beneden remarks,  in  continuation,  that  they  probably  often 
adhere  to  the  keels  of  boats,  and  that  it  is  perhaps  by  such 
means  that  they  are  dispersed  over  tuch  a  considerabl? 
extent. 


I>Ti*UM>na  polymorpha. 

.  1.  Auimal  of  *  uat  ftix«,*  showing  the  aiphun  eMerted,  anrf  the  apertare  which 
corrp«|>ouds  with  i)ie  auim  o|>cu;  vii>w  of  Ui«  back.  a.Tlie  siphon;  b,  the 
po^Lrior  row  ufpapUlv ;  c,  anal  apertuir. 

2.  V I  'w  of  the  %eotna  side,  a.  The  xiphoo ;  6,  the  auterlur  row  ofpapillv; 
e,  Iht'  Uii^'iiHto. 

:\,  Aniiiuil  in  the  Irfl  \wAxe.  n.  The  .nbdoreen ;  6,  the  UoKuette  in  situ ;  r, 
thv  I  r  iiclii^':  d,  the  ajKrlurv  which  pivcs  isj.»ie  to  the  excrvments;  t,  apcr- 
tuiv  ul  tiMi  b>  Sous ;  /.  tlie  byssua.    (^Vanbenedeu.) 


Slid]  of  nrt'i'fctis  poU  morplia. 
n.  View  of  ini-ide  of  vaU.».  »liowiug  Uic  i^cinum  at  the  iimlio;  b^  the  outside 

of    tT.».-. 

M.  Di'hha>es  (last  edition  of  Lamorck).  after  alluding  to 
the  memoir  of  Dr.  Voubeneden,  which  the  reader  will  find 
iu  tWj  second  bcries  of  the  Annales  des  Sciences  Naturefies, 


vol.  iii.  (1835),  allows  that  tin?  animal  does  not  ratir«4f 
resemble  the  marine  mytili,  which  have  ihe  mantle  oficu 
nearly  throughout  ilscircuniference.  and  <tnly  have  the  lohmrn 
united  posler.orly  in  a  biii^le  pjiiit,  !»o  sk6  to  form  crrvr 
ogaiiisl  the  anus  a  small  canal  fur  the  issue  of  the  c\cr»- 
inent**.  The  principal  ililTcMence,  he  remarks,  consi»U  tn 
the  My  til  us  polymorphus  bavin  tr  two  po»teriiir  a(iertur«» 
instead  of  one;  the  second  aperiu  re.  larger  than  the  otiicr. 
prolonging  itself  into  a  ^hort  Mphon  destined  to  conduct  the 
water  over  the  branchise.  With  regard  to  the  other  parts, 
he  observes  that  they  do  not  differ  from  the  other  luytili 
except  by  gradations  similar  to  those  which  are  found  in  ibe 
marine  t»pecies.  Thus  the  retractor  of  the  foot  is  here  le«s 
divided,  and  leaves  only  a  single  narrow  and  isolated  im- 
pression on  the  valves.  M.  Deshayes  states  that  he  Lnovs 
an  analogous  disposition  in  the  marine  species.  The  furoi 
of  the  foot,  the  position  of  the  bvssus,  tlie  form  of  thm 
mouth  and  of  the  labial  palps,  ana  the  interior  dispoutioo 
of  those  organs,  resemble  the  same  parts  in  the  mjrtUi. 
Some  slight  differences  may  perhaps  be  found  in  the  distn- 
bution  of  the  nerves;  but  M.  Deshayes  inquires  whether  it 
is  clearly  made  out  that  this  distribution  does  not  Toxy 
as  much  in  the  marine  muscles.  He  then  adverts  to  th« 
small  transverse  septum  in  each  valve,  the  external  surface 
of  which  gives  attachment  to  the  anterior  adductor  mutf-l« 
of  the  valves,  and  he  allows  that  if  tins  character  was  only 
to  be  found  in  this  species,  coexisting  with  two  posterior 
apertures  in  the  mantle,  a  small  generic  group  might  be 
founded  on  this  type ;  but  he  proceeds  to  state  that  many 
marine  species,  Myttlus  biioctdaris,  for  example,  ofler  the 
same  character,  which  loses  its  importance  when  we  find  it 
established  by  degrees,  commencing  in  some  species  so  as 
to  be  scarcely  perceptible,  increasing  in  otheri,  and  showine 
itself  in  its  greatest  development  in  the  species  last  ouote^T 
Unfortunately,  he  adds,  the  animal  of  3/y/i/ti«  tnloculahs  is 
not  known ;  so  that  we  are  unable  to  appreciate  the  value 
of  the  character  which  it  offers  in  common  with  the  geous 
Dreissena  of  Dr.  Vanbeneden. 

Mcdiola.    (Lamarck.) 

M.  Rang  makes  Modiola  the  third  group  of  the  genus 
Myttlus.  M.  Deshayes,  in  his  inquiry  whether  this  genua 
ought  to  be  preserved,  observes  that  the  Mytili  and  MwUfjU^ 
much  resemole  each  other,  as  all  admit,  but  they  offer  aome 
difference,  the  importani*e  of  which  he  proceeds  to  test  Of 
the  animals  he  says  nothing,  their  analogy  being  so  periSect, 
and  all  their  characters,  internal  as  well  as  external,  being  so 
similar  that  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  them.  The  habit 
which  certain  species  have  of  living  in  the  stones  which 
they  pierce  has  not  changed  their  organization ;  and  of  the 
iustice  of  this  remark  those  interested  in  the  subject  naT, 
he  states,  assure  themselves  by  a  comparison  of  the  animals 
themselves,  which  are  abundantly  spread  abroad  in  all 
seas.  It  is  a  received  principle  among  all  xoologista,  be 
continues,  that  animals  having  the  same'organization  ought 
to  make  a  part  of  the  same  genus ;  but  as  there  are  persona 
who  attach  considerable  importance  to  certain  characters  in 
the  shells,  it  is  right  to  reduce  it  to  its  just  value.  The 
ModiolcB  differ  from  the  Mytili  in  not  having  pointed  and 
terminal  umbones.  On  assembling  a  great  number  ol  liviiur 
and  fossil  species  of  both  genera,  some  will  be  ob^^rvc^ 
whose  umbones,  nearly  terminal,  are  overpassed  by  a  small 
very  short  border ;  others  in  which  this  border  i^  a  litile 
more  extended ;  and  so  one  passes  by  insensible  degrees 
from  the  Mytili  to  the  ModioUe  without  the  possibiirtv  uf 
determining  the  point  where  one  genus  ends  and  the  other 
begins.  If  the  same  comparison  is  continued  between  the 
Modiolce  and  the  Lithodomi  the  same  passage  may  be  ob- 
served, and  then,  concludes  M.  De»hayes,  the  observer  will 
be  convinced,  as  we  are,  of  the  inutility  of  these  generr. 

Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby,  in  whose  Genera^  No.  xxri,  will  he 
found  very  instructive  figures  showing  the  variety  of  form 
to  which  the  Modiolce^  treated  by  him  as  a  distinct  gen  use 
are  subject,  admits  that  the  most  important  character  which 
serves  to  distinguish  Modiola  from  Mytilus  consists  in  Ibe 
smaller  side  of  the  former  advancins^  before  the  umliones; 
antl  giving  the  shell  a  rounded  termmation  anteriorly.  In 
every  other  respect  he  admits  that  it  resembles  MyiiimM^ 
to  which  it  was  united  in  most  of  the  older  books,  in  coo- 
nection  with  other  genera  that  are  exceedingly  distinct. 
*Thc  Modioltt,  like  the  Mytili,^  says  Mr.  Sowerby,  in  coo- 
tinuation,  *  and  many  other  genera,  affix  themselves  to 
bubmiu-ine  productions  by  means  of  a  bundle  of  rmiber 
coarse  fibres,  commonly  called  a  byssus,  oaoh  fibre  of  whieb 
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isCtttened  to  the  rock  by  its  expanded  external  termination, 
tod  applied  by  the  foot  of  the  animal.  The  recent  species 
dMidiola  are  not  very  numerous;  we  have  however  seve- 
ral species  on  the  coasts  of  Britain,  of  which  the  most 
Roarkable  are  the  M,  discrepans  and  discors.  These  two, 
together  with  some  others  that  resemble  them  in  form,  differ 
ouch  from  the  common  ModioltP,  and  might  perhaps  with 
propriety  be  considered  as  a  distinct  genus.'  The  same 
aothor  states  hia  belief  that  3foc{io/e7  discrepans  Bind  discors 
are,  on  our  coasts,  always  found  embedded  in  the  common 
iieedKo,  and  appear  to  be  destitute  of  a  byssus ;  while  the 
much  larger  specimens  that  are  brought  from  the  West 
Indies  are  found  completely  enveloped  in  a  fine  silky  bys- 
ras  dosely  matted  together,  and  forming  large  bundles. 
Some  cognate  species  however,  that  have  been  brought 
from  the  Northern  Ocean,  appear,  he  adds,  to  have  been 
affixed  by  a  few  filaments  only. 

lir.  ^mer  remarks  {loc.  cit)  that  when  a  foot  is  present 
there  are  three  ganglia^  or  pairs  of  ganglia;  when  absent, 
bottvo.  Two  are  situated  at  the  mouth,  more  or  less  re- 
moTvd  from  each  other,  but  always  connected  by  a  supra- 
<Bsophignd  nerve  ;  they  are  sometimes  on  a  level  with  or 
before  tbe  mouth,  sometimes  behind  it.  They  give  off  on 
each  side  filaments  to  the  anterior  muscle,  tentacles,  lips, 
and  interior  part  of  the  mantle.  Each  ganglion  likewise 
gifes  off  a  twig  going  to  the  posterior  gangRa,  which  are 
situated  between  the  branchiae  on  the  posterior  muscle. 
These  are  united  into  one,  when  the  branchisD  are  them- 
selves  united  medianly,  as  in  Mactra^  Mya,  Solen,  &c.,  but 
are  at  a  distance  from  each  other  when  the  branchiae  are  re- 
mote :  in  this  last  case  they  are  always  connected  by  a  trans- 
Terse  nerve,  as  in  Modiola,  Afncula^  LiUiodomus,  Area, 
&c. 

M.  Rang  separates  the  group  of  Mytili^  consisting  of 
Lamarck V  genus  Modiola,  into  two  subdivisions. 
* 
Shell  sulcated  longitudinally. 

Example,  Modiola  sulcata.    Shell  bluish  white ;  epider- 
mis yellowish ;  hinge-margin  dentilated. 

ZocoA'/y.^Indian  Seas.    Lamarck. 


ModtoU  sulcata, 

«.  SlirU  dofttd,  with  bjrsaiu ;  6,  ouuide  Tiew  of  vah*o ;  c,  inaide  view  of  Talte. 

*  » 

Shell  not  sulcated  longitudinally. 

Example,  Modiola  Silicula  (including,  according  to  M. 

De^hayes,  Modiofa  cinnamomed).     Shell  marone  brown  or 

whiitsh ;  epidermis  deep  marone  brown. 

Zoco/thet.— Lamarck  gives  the  seas  of  the  Isle  of  France 
as  the  habitat  of  Modiola  cinnamomea,  and  the  seas  of  New 
Holland  as  that  of  Modiola  Silicula. 


ModioU  SUiculA. 

Lithodomus.    (Cuv.) 
Animal  oblong,  very  much  elongated,  thick,  having  the 
iBamle  prolonged  and  fringed  posteriorly;  anal  aperture 
UMBal;  month  furnished  with  very  small  triangular  appen- 
^ans;  &ot  Unguiform,  canaliculated,  but  little  developed, 
azM  carrying  a  bysstis  at  its  base  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
wimaVsUfe. 
BhiU  delieate,  covered  with  an  epidermis,  oblong,  very 
P.  C,  No.  983. 


much  elongated,  subcylindrical,  rounded  anteriorly,  not 
gaping ;  umbo  subanterior,  very  distinct ;  hinge  toothless ; 
ligament  linear,  for  the  most  part  internal,  inserted  in  a 
narrow  and  elongated  furrow ;  anterior  muscular  impres- 
sion of  considerable  size. 

Example,  Lithodomus  Dactylus  {Modiola  lithop/iaga. 
Lam. ;  Mytilus  lithophagus,  Linn.). 

We  have  seen  the  opinion  of  M.  Deshayes,  as  to  the  sepa- 
ration of  this  genus.  M.  Rang,  on  the  other  hand,  thinks 
that  this  form  has  been  separated  from  the  Mytilu  by  M. 
Cuyier,  with  more  reason  than  Lamarck  had  for  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  Modioltff  from  that  genus.  The  singular 
habits  of  the  Lithodami  and  the  form  of  their  shell  justify 
perhaps,  he  thinks,  this  generic  distinction,  which  moreover 
has  generally  been  adopted  since.  In  the  early  stages  of 
life  the  Lithodomi  suspend  themselves  to  rocks  and  madre- 
pores, by  means  of  their  byssus ;  but  they  soon  pierce  those 
bodies,  in  order  to  introduce  themselves,  and  thus  form 
cavities  which  they  can  never  leave,  in  consequence  of  their 
increasing  volume  as  they  advance  in  age.  The  byssus 
then  becomes  useless,  and  is  no  longer  manifested.  These 
shells,  says  M.  Rang,  in  continuation,  are  very  common  in 
the  Mediterranean  and  at  the  Antilles,  where  they  are 
found  in  stones  and  masses  of  madrepore,  and  sometimes, 
but  much  more  rarely,  in  some  thick  shells. 

This  species  is  highly  nutritious  and  well-flavoured.  Im- 
prisoned as  the  animal  is  in  the  stone  or  madrepore,  fre- 
quently with  a  very  small  opening  communicating  with  the 
sea,  it  must  obtain  a  plentiful  supply  of  food,  probably  by 
means  of  the  currents  produced  by  the  animal ;  for  tho  shells 
are  always  full  and  the  animal  plump.  A  stew  of  these  Li- 
thodomi is  described  by  those  who  nave  partaken  of  it  as 
excellent 

With  regard  to  the  power  of  piercing  rocks,  stones,  wood, 
&c.,  possessed  by  Lamellibranchiate  animals,  Mr.  Garner,  in 
the  paper  above  quoted,  observes  that  such  piercing  cannot 
in  every  case  take  place  by  the  mechanical  action  of  the 
valves,  and  he  instances  those  of  Lithodomus  as  not  at  all 
adapted  for  such  an  action.  He  also  denies  the  possibility 
of  the  perforation  being  caused  by  a  solvent  fluia  secreted 
by  the  animal.  *  The  fact  appears  to  be,'  says  Mr.  Gamer, 
'  that  the  phenomenon  is  caused  by  the  vibratile  action  of 
the  parts  exciting  constant  currents  of  water  against  the 
substances,  aided  by  its  impetus  when  drawn  in  down  the 


Lithodomus  Dactylus. 


'e 


a,  \oang,  with  byssus ;  h,  full-?rown,  inside  of  mire ;  c,  ditto,  otitalde  oT 
Talve ;  d,  three  anecimena  in  »  mass  of  madrepore. 

Vol.  XVI.-H 
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elongated  body  of  the  animal,  and  in  lome  eases  perhaps  by 
the  rasping  of  the  valves.* 

Pinna.    (LinnsBUs.) 

Aftimal  elongated,  rather  thick,  bubtriangular ;  lobes  of 
the  mantle  united  on  the  dorsal  border,  aeparated  through- 
out trie  retkt  of  their  extent,  ordinarily  ciliated  on  the 
ed^es ;  foot  slender,  conic,  vermiform,  carrying  at  its  base 
a  silky  byssus;  mouth  between  two  lips  foliaceous  within, 
very  mui*h  elongated,  and  terminated  by  two  pairs  of  shoit 
palps ;  the  two  palps  of  one  side  soldered  nearly  throughout 
their  len(;ih ;  two  adductor  muscles ;  the  anus  terminating 
behind  the  posterior  one.    (Deshaye<«.) 

Shell  Abrous,  homy,  rather  delicate,  iVagile,  compressed, 
regular,  equivalve,  longitudinal,  triangular,  pointed  ante- 
riorly, rounded  or  truncated  posteriorly  ;  anterior  umbo  but 
little  distinct;  hinge  linear,  striate,  toothless;  ligament 
marginal,  a  great  portion  of  it  internal,  very  narrow  and 
compact,  occupying  more  than  the  anterior  half  of  the 
dornal  border  of  the  shell,  in  a  narrow  and  elongated  gutter; 
anterior  muscular  impression  very  small  and  entirely  in  the 
angle,  posterior  muscular  impression  very  large.     (Rang.) 

Poll  has  given  beautiful  figures  of  the  animal,  which  be 
ealls  Chimctra,  and  must  elaborate  details  of  its  anatomy  ; 
and  to  his  great  work  we  refer  the  reader.  There  are  no 
projecting  siphons,  and  the  conic  tongue-like  foot  is  em- 
ployed by  the  animal  to  fix  itself  by  the  byssus,  which  is 
not  scanty  and  coarse,  like  that  of  the  Myitli,  but  long, 
fine,  lustrous,  and  abundant ;  so  that,  though  it  takes  no 
dye,  it  is  employed  in  manufacture  in  Italy.  [Bvssus; 
CoNCHiFERA,  vol.  vii.,  p.  432.]  The  Pinnse  approximate 
more  especially  to  the  My  tilt,  but  the  shell  of  the  former, 
with  its  straight  umbones  and  its  gaping  opposite  extremity, 
strongly  distinguishes  them,  lliere  is  a  tendency  in  their 
shell  to  divide  itself  into  laminao,  and  thus  it  approaches 
that  of  the  Malieaeea, 

Example,  Pinna  Flabellum. 


PinD«  FlabeUum. 
c.  Yooaf.  vith  ipinet.  and  Uia  b\Miia,  nmt  »iie;  6,  fill  crown,  iotuia  Ti«w 
•r  vaIw,  o««-Sfth  aaL  ais*. 

Habitat  Geographicai  Distribution ,  ^^^^The  species  are 


generally  found  in  deep  water,  but  they  have  been  tnkra  al 
depths  ranging  from  the  surface  to  17  fathoms;  moait  fiw- 
ouently  on  sandy  bottoms,  where  they  were  moored  by 
toeir  byuus,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  the  sbora.  Its 
said  that  the  animal  sometimes  fixes  itself  by  the  aid  of  tti 
byssus,  and  sometimes  removes  itself  by  the  aid  of  ita  loot 
Small  crustaceans,  both  brachyurous  and  macruroua,  aie 
sometimes  found  in  their  shells.  Species  occur  DcskiiT  a 
all  seas.  Most  of  them  are  muricatod  when  yonn^  «iih 
vaulted  or  subtubular  spines ;  but  as  they  increaso  in  ofc, 
these  are  worn  down,  and  at  last  almost  entirely  diaanmar. 
We  have  had  individuals  of  the  great  Mediteiraneon  Aoaa 
before  us,  gradually  increasing  from  a  very  small  sac  to 
nearly  two  feet  in  length.  When  specimens  taken  at  vide 
intervals  were  compared,  the  diflerence  was  so  great  that 
they  might  easilv  have  passed  as  distinct  speciea,  aa  iinlecd 
they  have  been  desciibcd  by  some  authors.  We  bmve  eeta 
many  pearls  firom  this  Pinna  not  ill  formed  and  of  anambct 
colour,  but  none  of  any  considerable  size. 


^^ 


Pinna  FlabeUum.  ftiU-cn>wn«  TalretjaloMd.  ootiidt  tktw,  wtak 

fifth  nat.  tii«. 

Fossil  Mttilida. 
Mytilus. 
Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby  (Genera)  states  that  the  fossil 
with  which  he  is  acquainted  are  not  numerous;  tbojr ' _ 
however,  he  observe.^  in  some  of  the  beds  below  the  etiaU 
as  well  as  in  most  of  those  above  it,  but  particulariy  in  tb 
crag. 


M.  Deshaycs,  in  his  Tables  (1833),  maket  the  nnnn^rr 
rossil  species   (tertiary)  fifeen.      M.  Chemnitsii  and 
ediUis  he  states  to  be  both  living  and  fos^l  (tertiary >. 


i 


the  last  edition  of  Lamarck  (1836),  he  remarks  that  mocked 
mentions  a  fossil  shell  to  which  the  latter  gives  the  cs&mr  i 
MytiluM  edulis;  but  M.  Deshaves  does  not  believe  th^l  tl« 
fossil  is  the  analogue  of  Myiilui  eduiiip  Linn.,  but   oC  mi 
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clhif  idiUe  tpeoies  very  common  in  the  MediteriBneau. 
Of  tail  fpecies  he  admits  nine  only  in  that  work.  Dr. 
IhnUU  notioee  a  species  in  the  cliff  between  Brighton  and 
Rottingdean  (diluTium) ;  and  another,  M,  ianceokUus^  in 
tbe  SbanUin  aand.  jProfessor  Phillips  notes  a  Mytilus 
ooicatet  from  the  inferior  oolite,  in  his  list  of  organic  re- 
nuns  of  the  Yorkshire  coast  Dr.  Fitton,  in  his  *  Sys- 
tHBStie  and  Slratigrapbical  List  of  Fossils '  {Strata  below 
the  chalk),  enumerates  the  following  species:  M*  edentU' 
bUt  m^quivalvU,  lanceolatiu,  LyeUit,  pmlongus,  tridens, 
nd  an  uadetermined  species. 

Dreissina. 

Fonl  in  the  modem  calcaire  of  Aratapak  and  Tran- 
sjhinia,  in  Moravia,  and  the  environs  of  Vienna.  (Van- 
bettcden.) 

Here  we  may  perhaps  place  Mytilus  Brardi.  The  septum 
comes  Tery  near  to  that  of  Dreissina, 


cHiBfiandseptain 


Mytiliu  Bnrdi. 
enlmr^fid ;  6,  outside  of  valve ; 

Modiola. 


Mr.  G.  B.  Sowetby  states  that  the  fossil  species  are  not 
atny.  He  oUerves  that  such  as  he  knows  seem  to  belong 
principally  to  some  beds  of  the  oolite  series,  and  that  there 
are  otners  in  the  principal  formations  both  above  and  be- 
kw  the  chalk.  M.  Deshayes,  in  his  Tables,  makes  the 
namberof  fossil  species  (tertiary)  twenty-one;  and  if o^. 
harbata  diicrepans  and  lithophaga  (Lithodorous),  both 
liring  and  ibssil  (tertiar)')-  In  the  last  edition  of  Lamarck 
the  Dumber  gjren  is  twenty.  The  shell  from  Plaisance, 
ooDsidered  by  Lamarck  to  be  a  variety  of  Modiola  sub- 
carimta,  is  not,  in  the  opinion  of  M.  Deshayes,  a  variety  of 
th&t  species,  but  very  probably  the  analogue  of  Modiola 
barbaia;  and  he  says  tnat  another  (Mod,  lithophagites)  is 
Dot  %  Modiola,  but  a  GervilUa,  Dr.  Mantell  notes  Mod. 
eUgans  io  the  arenaceous  limestone  or  sandstone  of  Bognor, 
ind  Modiolup  etqualiM  ^ndJnparlita  in  the  Shanklin  sand. 
Professor  Phillips  enumerates  the  following  species  among 
the  organic  remains  of  the  Yorkshire  coast : — ModioUv, 
KaJfrum  (marlstone),  plicata  (inferior  oolite),  bipartita 
Mcgrit),  cuneaia?  (Oxford  clay,  Kelloways  rock  and 
eombnishK  imbriccUa  (Bath  oolite),  Hillana  (lias),  ungu- 
lata  (coralline,  Bath  and  inferior  oolite),  pulchra  (Kello- 
^yt  rock),  asperaf  (inferior  oolite),  inclusa  (coralline 
oolite).  Mr.  Lonsdale  {Oolitic  District  qf  Bath)  records 
ifodlro^  iftT^dna  (lias),  ^'66o«a  (inferior  oolite),  Hillana  f 
vtd  p&cata  (fullers'  earthX  imbricata  (cornbrash),  bipar- 
tita (Kelloways  rock).  Dr.  Fitton  {loc.  cit,)  gives  the  fol- 
loviDg  list:  ModioUp  €eqtJtalis,  alaformiSt  aspera,  bella, 
^partita,  depressa,  imbricata,  lineata,  parcUlela,  reversa, 
^  oew  unnamed  species,  one  (casts),  and  a  doubtful 
•pecks.  These  are  principally  from  the  lower  green-sand. 
One  {hdla)  occurs  in  the  gault  as  well  as  in  the  green-sand, 
and  ^tpoffiUi  also  in  the  Oxford  oolite.  The  new  and 
doobtAil  species  appear  to  have  been  found  in  the  Purbeck 
sod  Portland  stooe,  lower  green-sand,  and  Oxford  oolite. 
Mr.  Iforcfaison  {Silurian  System)  notes  Mod,  semisulcata 
Oover  Ludtow  rock)  and  M.  antiqua  (Wenlock  shale). 
Lithodomus. 

M.  Deshayes  {Tables)  does  not  mention  this  genus  in  his 
Ttbles,  and  appears  to  place  it  under  Modiola,  a  position 
viudi  it  oeeopies  in  Lamarck's  work.  M.  Deshayes  records 
Modiola  Htkopkaga  (var.) — Lithodomus  lithophagus—BA 
iiMul  at  Paris.  Mr.  Lonsdale  {loc,  cit.)  notices  a  Lithodo- 
«M  in  the  inferior  oolite,  and  another  in  the  coral  rag. 
Ik.  Fitlon  {loc  dt.)  records  a  new  species  and  another 
^Mca»  both  nameless,  in  the  Portland  stone. 

Pinna. 
Mr.  6.  R  Sowerby  {Genera)  states  that  he  is  acquainted 
Tith  several  fossil  species,  which  occur  in  the  secondary  and 
tertiary  beds  of  marine  origin ;  one.  in  particular,  be  ob- 
swes.  is  beautifully  preserved  in  the  indurated  sandy  bed 
tf  Loodon  day  at  Bognor ;  and  another,  he  adds,  is  not 
^^^^^itMnlly  met  with  in  the  calcaire  grossier  at  Grignon. 
M.  Deshayes  gives  the  three  as  the  number  of  fossil  species 


(tertiary),  and  records  P.  nobilia  as  both  living  and  fossil 
(tertiary).  In  the  last  edition  of  Lamarck,  he  notices  the 
fibrous  structure  of  the  shell  in  this  genus  [Shell],  and 
says  that  in  the  tertiary  beds  the  fibrous  part  decomposes 
into  calcareous  filaments,  which  detach  themselves  from 
the  nacreous  part,  the  preservation  of  which  is  more  perfect 
When  this  last  part  is  a  little  gone  (degrade),  the  point  of 
junction  of  the  two  parts  of  which  the  valves  are  formed  is 
perceptible ;  and  it  is,  he  adds,  to  a  similar  disposition  ob- 
served in  an  individual  of  the  Pinna  nobilis,  or  squamosa 
of  Italy,  that  the  creation  of  Lamarck's  species.  Pinna 
ouadrivalvis,  is  due.  Pinna  margaritacea  (Paris,  Grignon, 
&c.),  P,  ampla  (oolite  in  England,  France,  and  Germany^ 
and  P,  Saussurei  (coral  rag  of  St  Mihiel,  Mont  Salive, 
Normandy),  are  the  other  fossil  species  enumerated.  Dr. 
Mantell  notices  Pinna  c^fflm's  from  the  arenaceous  limestone 
or  sandstone  of  Bognor,  and  another  nameless  species,  for 
which  he  cites  Martin  {Geol,  Mem,  West  Suss,),  from  the 
Shanklin  sand.  Professor  Phillips  {loc,  cit,)  gives  us  P. 
gracilis  (Speeton  clay).  P.  mitis  (Oxford  clay  and  Kello- 
ways rock),  P,  lanceolata  (coralline  oolite  and  calc.  grit), 
P,  cuneaia  (cornbrash  and  Bath  oolite),  and  P.  Folium 
(lias).  Mr.  Lonsdale  {loc,  dt,)  gives  a  species,  nameless, 
from  the  inferior  oolite,  and  another  nameless,  with  a  note 
of  interrogation,  from  the  Kelloways  rock.  Dr.  Fitton  {loc. 
dt.)  enumerates  Pinna  f  crassa,  n.  s.,  from  the  lower  green- 
sand;  P.  tetragona,  firom  the  lower  green-sand,  Kent, 
Sussex,  and  Isle  of  Wight  and  at  Blackdown ;  and  a  cast 
and  a  species,  new?  from  the  lower  green-sand  (Sussex 
and  Isle  of  Wight). 

MVTILUS  EDUUS,  the  edible  muscle,  a  molluscous 
animal  or  shell-fish,  common  along  the  coast  of  Britain,  is 
generally  considered  a  safe  and  wholesome  article  of  food, 
but  it  occasionally  gives  rise  to  troublesome  and  even 
fatal  affections  in  those  who  partake  of  it  No  anatomical 
investigation  into  the  condition  of  such  specimens  as  prove 
injurious,  nor  chemical  analysis  of  their  composition,  has 
revealed  the  cause  of  the  disorder ;  but  as  such  casualties 
result  mostly  in  summer,  it  is  probable  that  some  natural 
change  is  taking  place  in  the  animal,  which  renders  it  at 
that  season  unfit  for  food.  It  would  therefore  be  prudent 
to  use  it  only  in  the  winter  months.  The  idea  that  it  is 
owing  to  the  fish  having  absorbed  copper  is  quite  unfounded. 
The  application  of  heat  in  cooking  does  not  destroy  the 
noxious  property,  as  it  does  that  of  many  vegetable  poisons, 
for  those  which  are  dressed  are  as  hurtfiil  as  those  eaten 
raw.  Neither  does  decay  seem  to  be  the  source  of  the 
deleterious  principle,  since  bad  effects  follow  the  use  of 
those  which  are  quite  fresh ;  nor  does  decay  decompose  the 
poison,  though  most  animal  poisons  are  destroyed  by  putre- 
faction, for  two  fatal  cases  have  ensued  from  the  eating  of 
decaying  muscles.  (See  cases  by  Dr.  Burrows,  in  London 
Medical  Repository,  iii.,  p.  445.)  The  consequences  have  been 
imputed  to  idiosyncrasy  in  those  who  eat  the  muscles;  but 
this  is  obviously  inadequate  to  explain  the  circumstances, 
since  in  most  of  the  instances  every  person  (amounting  in 
one  case  to  thirty  individuals)  who  tasted  them  suffered ; 
and  even  cats  and  dogs,  as  well  as  human  beings,  died  from 
eating  them.  The  morbid  symptoms  vary,  and  in  some 
of  the  cases  are  connected  with  inflammation  of  tlie  sto- 
mach and  intestines,  and  require  venesection  fur  their  relief; 
but  more  commonly  'the  local  effects  have  been  trifling, 
and  the  prominent  symptoms  have  been  almost  entirely  in- 
direct and  chiefly  nervous.  Two  affections  of  this  kind 
have  been  noticed :  one  is  an  eruptive  disease,  resembling 
nettle-rash,  and  accompanied  with  violent  asthma;  the 
other  a  comatose  or  paralytic  disorder,  of  a  very  peculiar 
description.  The  symptoms  have  usually  commenced  be- 
tween one  and  two  hours  after  eating,  and  rapidly  attained 
their  greatest  intensity.  The  first  symptoms  were  like  those 
of  violent  catarrh,  swelling  and  itching  of  the  eyelids,  and 
generally  nettle-rash  followed ;  and  the  eruption  afterwards 
gave  place  to  symptoms  of  the  most  urgent  asthma.  The 
swelling  is  not  always  confined  to  the  eyelids,  but  has  usu- 
ally extended  over  the  whole  face.  In  several  cases  the 
eruption  was  preceded  by  asthma,  lividity  of  the  face,  insen- 
sibility, and  convulsive  movements  of  the  extremities ;  in 
others,  nausea  and  vomiting,  followed  by  heat  and  con- 
striction of  the  mouth  and  throat ;  diCBculty  of  swallowing 
and  speaking  freely;  numbness  about  the  mouth,  gradually 
extending  to  the  arms,  with  great  debility  of  the  limbs.* 
The  abdomen  is  often  affected  with  pain,  increased  on  pres-  ^ 
sure ;  the  functions  of  the  kidneys  oisturbed,  but  generally  ^ 
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increased;  the  bowels  sometimes  obstinately  constipated. 
Epileptic  symptoms,  or  delirium,  convulsions,  and  coma 
have  appeared  in  the  greater  number  of  fktal  cases,  rather 
than  inflammatory  action. 

Emetics,  such  as  sulphate  of  zinc,  which  acts  quickly, 
have  been  of  service ;  but  cether  seems  the  most  effectual 
means  of  relieving  the  difficulty  of  breathing  and  the  other 
nenous  symptoms.  Purgatives  were  found  of  no  avail  in 
some  of  the  fatal  cases  accompanied  by  constipation :  yet 
in  general  sulphate  of  magnesia  (Epsom  salts)  in  a  large 
quantity  of  Huid,  acidulated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
taken  in  small  and  frequent  doses,  is  very  efficacious  in  re- 
moving the  eruption  of  nettle-rash.  (Ck>mbe,  in  Edin, 
Med.  and  Surg,  Journal^  vol.  xxix.,  and  Christison  On 
Poiions.)    [Mytilida,  p.  46.] 

MYXl'^fE,  a  remarkable  fish  belonging  to  the  order  Cy- 
chsiomi,  family  Petromyzidce^  and  genus  Goitrobranchta 
according  to  Bloch.  It  is  the  Mixine  glutinosa  of  Linnaeus, 
who,  from  its  worm-like  form,  placed  it  in  the  class  Vermes. 

The  Myxine  is  usually  about  a  foot  in  length,  of  a  slender 
and  nearly  cylindrical  form,  compressed  towards  the  tail ;  the 


dorsal  fin  is  very  narrow  and  oontinned  round  the  end  of 
the  tail  to  the  vent ;  on  the  bead  is  a  single  spiracle  which 
oemmunieates  with  the  interior ;  the  head  is  rounded  and 
destitute  of  eyes ;  eight  cirri,  or  feelers,  have  their  origin  on 
the  lips ;  the  mouth  is  large ;  on  each  side  of  the  tougiM 
there  are  two  rows  of  strong  pectinated  teeth ;  the  palaie  is 
furnished  with  a  single  hooked  tooth  :  the  branchial  open- 
ings are  two  in  number,  and  situated  on  the  abdomen  a  lutW 
beyond  one-fourth  of  the  entire  length. 

This  remarkable  fish  frequents  the  northern  seas,  and  oc- 
curs also  on  our  own  coast  It  is  found  in  the  bodies  of 
other  fishes,  especially  the  cod  and  haddock,  and  aometnBes 
five  or  six  specimens  are  found  in  one  fish.  Pennant  sajs 
'  it  enters  the  mouths  of  other  fish  when  on  the  hooks  attached 
to  the  lines  which  remain  a  tide  under  water,  and  totall) 
devours  the  whole  except  the  skin  and  bones.'  It  is  sone- 
times  called  the  Hag,  and  also  Borer,  because  it  is  said  by 
some  that  the  myxine  pierces  a  small  aperture  in  the  akin, 
and  thus  makes  its  way  into  the  body  of  the  cod  or  oUki 
fishes  which  it  attacks. 

MYZOME'LA.    [Meliphaqidje,  vol. xv., p.  82] 
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Mandius,  385 

Manilla  [Philippine  Islands] 

Manipulation,  385 

Manis  [Pangolins] 

MinUi,  385 

Manna,  386 

Manna,  Kinds  of,  386 

M^nningtree  [Essex] 

Mannite  [Manna] 

Man6meter,  386 

Munon,  387 

Manor,  3S7 

Mans,  Le,  390 

Mansard,  390 

Mansard,  J.  H.,  390 

Mansfield,  391 

Mansfield,  Earl  of,  391 

Manslaughter  [Murder] 

Mansuura  [Egypt] 

Mantegna,  Andrea,  392 

Mauteliia.  393 

Mantes  [Seine  et  Oise] 

Miniidfle,  393 

Mantineia,  393 

MantoTa,  Delegazione  di,  394 

M&otova,  or  Mantua,  town,  394 

Mantua  [Lombardy ;  Mantuva] 

Manu,  394 

Manucodi&ta   [Birds  of  Para- 
dise, vol.  iv.,  p.  420] 

Manuel,  Niclaiis,  396 

Manuel,  Francisco,  397 

Manumission  [Libertinus ; 
Slave] 

Manure,  397 

Manurini^,  402 

Manuscripts  [Palseography] 

Man6zio,  Aldu,  403 

Map,  404 

Maple  [Acer] 

Maracaibo  [Venezuela] 

Maragha  [Persia] 

Maranhao,  province  [Brazil] 

Maranhao,  town,  40b 

MaraSon  [Amazon] 

Marans  [Charente  Inf6rienre] 

Msranta  Arundin&cea,  407 

Marant&cee,  407 

Marasmus,  408 

Marit,  Jean  Paul,  408 

Marathon,  408 

Maratti,  Carlo,  408 

Maraxion  [Cornwall] 

Marbeck,  John,  408 

Marble,  409 

Marblehead  [Massachusetts] 

Marburg,  409 

Marca  d*  Anc6na,409 

Marcellin,  St.  [iMere] 

MarcelHnus  [Ammianus  Mar* 
cellinus] 

MarcelKnus,  fiope,  410 

Marcello,  Benedetto,  410 

Marcellus,M.  C.,410 

Marcellus,  Empiricus,  410 

MarceUusI.,II.,4lO 

Marcgra&viacess,  4 1 0 

March,  41 1 

March,  in  music,  411 

Marchanti&ce»,  41 1 

Marche,  La,  412 

Marches,  The,412 

Marchiennes  [Nord] 

Marciinuf,  412 

Marcionites,  412 

Mardin,412 

Maremme,413 
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Matengo  [Alessandria ;  Bona* 

parte] 
Marennes    [Charente     Infgri- 

eure] 
Mar^uzio,  Luca,  413 
Mare6tis  [Alexandria;  Egypt] 
Margaret  Waldemar,  413 
Margaret     of    Anjuu   [Henry 

Margaret  of  Richmond  [Henry 
VII  J 

Margaric  Acid,  413 

Margarin,  414 

Margar{ra,414 

Margarit&cea,  4 14 

Margaritic  Add,  414 

M&rgaron,4l4 

Margate,  414 

Marginella  [Volutidas] 

Margin6pora  [Milieporidae] 

Maria  Ther^&a,  414 

Mari&na,  Juan,  416 

Marie  Antoinette,  417 

Marie  de*  Medici,  417 

Marie-Galante,  418 

Marie-aux-Mine8,Sainte  [Rhin, 
Haut] 

Marienberg,  418 

Marienburg,418 

Marienwerder,  418 

Marienzell,  or  Mariazell,  418 

Mariestad]  Sweden] 

Marikfna  jMidas] 

Marimonaa  [Ateles,  vol.  ii.,  p. 
547] 

Marine  Insurance,  418 

Mariner^s  Compass  [Compass, 
Mariner's] 

Marines,  419 

Marino,  San  [San  Marino] 

Mariotte,  Edme,  420 

Maritime  Law  [Admiralty- 
Courts  ;  Shipping] 

Maritza,  420 

Marius,  Caius,  420 

Af  arivaux,  421 

Marioram,  422 

Mark  [Money] 

Mark,  St,  422 

Mark,  St.,  Gospel  of,  422 

Market,  422 

Markets,  Agricultural,  423 

Markland,  Jeremiah,  424 

Mari,  424 

Marl,  in  agriculture,  425 


Marlborough  [Wiltshire] 
'  I,  Duke  of,  4! 
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Mariborough 

Marlow,  Great,  428 

Marlowe,  Christopher,  428 

MrtrUtone.  429 

Marly  [Seine  et  Oi«e] 

Marmalade,  429 

Maimande  [Lot  et  Garonne] 

Marmontel,  429 

Mirmora,  or  Marmara,  Sea  of, 
429 

Mirmora,  or  Marmara,  isUnd, 
429 

Marmora,  town,  430 

Marmot  [Muridn] 

Ma:  ne,  river  [Seine] 

Mame,  department,  430 

Maroe,  Haute,  431 

Marnes  Irishes,  433 

Marocco,  433 

Maronites,  438 

Maroons  [Jamaica] 

Mar6c,  Cement,  438 

Marpurg  [Marburg] 

Marporg,T.  W^  438 

Marque,  Lettres  de  [Privateer- 
ing] 
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Marquesas  Islands,  439 
Marquis,  439 
Marriage,  440 
Marriage,  Roman,  443 
Marrow,  or  Medulla,  444 
Marrtibium  vulgire,  444 
Mars,  planet,  444 
Mars,  or  Mavors,  444 
Mars&la,  444 
Marsan,  444 
Marsden,  William,  444 
Marseille,  445 
Marshal,  447 
Marshalsea,  448 
Marsham,  Sir  John,  448 
Marshes,  448 

Marsian  War  [Social  War] 
Marsigli,  Count,  450 
Marston,  John,  450 
Marstraud  [Sweden] 
Marsupiilia,  or  Marsupiata,  450 
Marsupiocrinftes,  469 
Marsuuiocrinftes     [Encrinitei, 

vol.  IX.,  p.  393] 
Marstipltes,  469 
Martaban  [Tenasserim] 
Martel,  Charles  [Charles  Mar 

tel] 
Martello  Tower,  469 
Marten,  or  Martin  [WeaselJ 
Martha's  Vineyard  [Massachu- 
setts! 
Martial  Law»  469 
Marti&lis,  470 
Martigues,  Les,  470 
Martin  [Swallow] 
Martin  I.,  II.,  tiL,  IV.,  V., 

470 
Martin  de-R6,  Saint  [Cha;euto 

Inf&rieure] 
Martin,  St,  island,  471 
Martini,  Giambattista,  471 
Martini,  Giuseppe  San,  471 
Martini,  Vincenzo,  47 1 
Martinique,  or  Martinico,  471 
Martlet  [Heraldry] 
Martos,  I.  P.,  472 
Martyn,  Henry,  472 
Martyr,  Justin  [Justin  Martj'r] 
Martyrs,  Martyrology,  472 
Marveiols  [Lozere] 
Marveil,  Andrew,  473 
Marwar,  474 
Mary  I.,  Queen  of  England, 

474 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  476 
Mary,  wife   of   William  III. 

[William  III.] 
Maryborough  [Queen's  County] 
Maryland,  478 
Marylebone  [London] 
Maryport  [Cumberland] 
Mas&ccio,  480 
Masaniello  [  Aniellu] 
Mascagni,  Paul,  430 
Mascagnin,  480 
Masclet,  Francis,  480 
Masculine  and  Neuter  [Gknder] 
Masdres,  Francis,  480 
Masham,  Abigail,  481 
Maskelyne,Nevil,48I 
Mason,  William,  481 
Masonry,  481 
Masons,  Free,  432 
Masorites  [Hebrew  Language] 
Ma86via  [Poland] 
Masque  [English  Drama] 
Masquerade,  483 
Mass,  in  physics,  483 
Mass  (missa),  483 
i  Massa,  Duchy  of,  484 
!  Massachusetts,  484 
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Uusi^etaB,  |»age  1 
Mttnrium,  1 
M««»lha  [Marseille] 
Ms»tllon.  1 
Malinger,  2 


Massinissa  [NumidiaJ 
Massowah  [Abyssinia] 
Massurada^  Cape,  2 
Master  of  Aris  [Arts] 
Masterwort,  3 


Mastich,  3 
MasHfiP,  3 
Mastodon,  3 
Mastodonsaurus,  5 
Masulipatam,  district,  6 


Masulipatam,  town,  6 
Matabunga  [Hindustan] 
Matagorda  [Mexican  States|^ 
at&pau.  Cape  [Laconica]  ^ 
Ma«ar6,  6 
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MaU  [PAramiay  Teft] 
Mat^na  MMica,  6 
Matcnalitm,  7 
Materials,  Strength  of,  8 
Mathematics,  1 1 
Mathews,  Charles,  14 
Mathfula,  U 
M«tildA»   or    Maud,    EmprcM 

[Ueoryl.,  II.] 
Matilda,  Countess  of  Tufcaoy 

[Gregory  VII.l 
Matlock  [Dexbyshire] 
Matrass,  15 
Matrix,  15 
Matrons,  Jury  of,  15 
Matsys,  Quintin,  15 
MaUer,  15 
Mntthew,  Stn  16 
Matthew,  St,  Gospel  of,  16 
Matthew  of  Westminster,  16 
Matthias,     Emperor     [Habt* 

burff,  House  of;  Germany,  p. 

190] 
Mvtthisson,  Fn  17 
Matiins  17 
Mtttto  Grosso  [Brasil] 
Matata  rOxyitomes] 
Maty,  Mutthew,  17 
Maubeuge  [Nord] 
Maulfon  [Pyreu^,  Basset] 
Maunday  Thursday,  17 
Maupertuis,  18 
Maur,  St,  19 

Maur,  St.,  Cooffrefi^tion  of,  19 
Maura,  Santa  [Santa  Maura] 
Mauriac  [Cantal] 
Maunce  of   Nassau  [Nasstu, 

House  of] 
Maurit&nia,  19 
Mauritius,  19 
Maur61ico,  or  Manillo,  20 
Maurus  Teicntiinus,  31 
Mausoleum,  21 
Mawes,  St  [Cornwall] 
Mawmouine,    or    MalroimM, 

William  de,  22 
Maz6ntius,  22 
Miiima  and  Mfniroa,  22 
Maximiinus,  M.  V.,  23 
Maximi&nus,  G.  V.,  23 
Maximilian  [Habsburg,  House 

of) 
Maximfnus,  C.  J.  V^  23 
Mrtximfnus.  Daia,  23 
M&ximus,  C.  P.  [Balbinus] 
M4ximus  Flan(id«s  [Planudes] 
Miximus    Magnus    [Gratian  $ 

[Thvo<Iosiusl 
Miximus  Ty'nuM,  24 
Mnximus,  thf  Greek,  24 
Maxwell,  Robert,  Lord,  24 
May,  24 

May- Day  and  Maying,  25 
May. Weed,  25 
May,  Tbumas,  25 
Miiybo)e,25 
Mayence  [Mains] 
Mayenne,  rirer  and  town  [May- 
Mayenne,  26  [enne] 

Mayer,  Tobias,  27 
Maynooth  [KiJdare] 
Mayo,  28 
Mayor  [Boroughs  of  England 

and  Wales] 
Mayuw  [Chemistry] 
Maypu  [ChiWl 
Masdnderan  [Persia] 
Masarm,    Cardinal  jTAnne   of 

Austria :  Louis  XlV.] 
Maseppa,33 
Massuoli  [Parmigiano] 
Meaco,  or  Kio  [Japan] 
Mead,  Richard,  33 
Meadow  Saffron  [Colchicnm] 
Mraduws,  34 
Mean,  34 

Meandriiia  [Madrephyllioa] 
MraBle*,36 
Measure,  36 

Measures  [Standards ;  Wtights 
andMaMuiwIj 
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Mtath,  or  East  Meatb,  36 
Meath.  West,  or  West  Meath, 

42 
Meath,  Diocese  of,  46 
Mfsux,  46 
Mecca  [Arabia] 
M^chaia,  P.  F.  A^  47 
Mechanics,  47 
Mvchelen.  50 
Mfchlin  [Mechelen] 
Mechloic  Acid,  50 
MeckkfuburiCt  50 
Meconic  Acid,  51 
Meconin,  52 
Medal,  52 
Medallion,  53 

Medallion,  in  Architecture,  53 
Mede,  Joseph,  53 
Med6a  (Zoology)  [Ciliograda, 

f oL  Til.,  p.  lo5j 
M^dia,  54 

M£dici,  Family  of,  54 
Medicine,  57 
Medick,  58 
Medina  [Arabia] 
Mediterranean,  59 
Medlepad  [Ausermanland] 
Medoc  [Gi rondel 
Medulla  Oblung&U  [Brain] 
Medulla    Spinilis    [Nerrous 

Medullin,  62 

Med6sa  (ZoologT)>  62 

Medway  [Kent] 

Meerman,  Gfrara,  62 

Metrman,  John,  62 

MeerKhaiun,  63 

Megaderma   [Cheiroptera,  vol. 

vii ,  p.  24] 
Megadesma,  63 
M^K^dhata  [Calidasa] 
Migalonyx  rMegatberiida] 
M«fgal6pa,  6o 

M£galophus  [Musdcapida] 
Megal6polis  [Arcadia] 
Megalosaiirus,  63 
Megapodiida,  64 
Megarian  School,  64 
Mfgartoia,  64 
M^garis,  64 
MegaMpIra,  65 
Meg4sthenes,  65 
Megistoma  [Shrikes] 
Mvgath^riids,  65 
Megatr4ma  [Cirripeda,  toUyiL, 

p.  209 
Meihom,  Marc,  73 
Meiglyptes  [Woodpecken] 
Meinan,  riTvr  [Siam] 
Meiningen,  73 
Meissen,  circle,  73 
Mf  issen,  town,  73 
Meisaner,  Aug.  Gottl.,  74 
Meistersintfers  [  Germany,  Laa- 

guag«  and  Literature] 
Mekines  [Marocco] 
Mrj«>rda,  vr  BIgradat,  74 
Mekran  [Persia] 
Mela,  Pompooius,  74 
Mrlain,  74 

Melaleuca  Cajeputi,  74 
Melimpus,  75 
Melanchthon,  75 
Melaneriies  [Woodpeeken] 
MeUnia,  75 
Melanians,  76 
Melaiiopsis,  76 
Melanorrhcea,  77 
Melanosis,  78 
Mclanterite  [Iron] 
Melanthicee,  78 
Melas6ina  [Shrikes] 
MttlastomicrB,  79 
Melaixo  [Messinal^ 
Melcomhe  Regis  [Weymouth] 
Mfleik'er  [Anthology] 
Meleatnlna     [Avicula;      Mai* 

leacea] 
Mele4>;rii  [Turkey ;  PaTonids] 
Meles,  79 
Mali,  Qiofaaniy  79 
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M4lia  (Zoology),  80 

M6lia(  Botany),  80 

MebiCMS,  80 

Melicerta,  80 

Mehlot,  80 

Melitia  [Malleacea,  ?oL  xif .,  p. 

3351 
Melinda.  81 

MeUphttga  [Meliphlgida] 
Meliph&cid0,  81 
M«lita,8J 
Melitaa,  83 
Melithreutus      [Meliphigida ; 

Soui-lfanga] 
M4Uto,  St,  83 
Melit6philus  [Merulida;  SyW 

viada] 
MelUlite,  83 
Mel  lite,  83 
MellWora[Eatel] 
Mellon,  83 

Melmoth,  William,  83 
Melroo'h,  William,  83 
Melo  [Voluta] 
Meioc  ^Mia,  84^ 
Melocriims,  84 
Melodrema    [English   Drama, 

p.  409] 
Melody,  84 

M41oe  vesicat6riiii  [Canthans] 
MebgalUc    Add    [MeugaUic 

Acid] 
Melol6othid»,  84 
Mtflon,  85 
Mel6nia  [Foraminileray  ?ol.  z., 

p  348] 
Mel6phu8,  86 
Melos  [Miloj 
Melp6mene  [Muses] 
Melroae  [RoxburghshireJ 
Melton   Mowbray    [Leicetter- 

sbire] 
Melon,  86 
Melvill,  or  Malerill,   Qeoffrty 

de,86 
Melville,  Sir  James,  86 
Melville,  Andrew,  86 
Membrane,  87 
Membranfpora  [Polypiaria 

Membranacea] 
Memecyllcec,  88 
Memel,  River  [Nicmen] 
Memel,  88 

Meminna  [Moschida] 
Memnon,  88 
Mt-mnon  of  Rhodes,  89 
Memnon,  Greek  historian,  89 
Memoirs,  S9 
Memorial  [Annuity] 
Memory,  90 
Memphis  [Egypt] 
Mena.  Juan.  90 
Manage,  Gillea,  90 
Menai  Bridge,  91 
Menander,  92 
Menander  Protector,  92 
Menas^eh,  Ben  Israel,  92 
Mendelssohn,  Motet,  92 
Meode  (Los^re] 
Mendicity  [Pauperism] 
Mendip  Hills,  93 
Mendocino,  Cape  [California] 
Mend6xa,  Lopes,  94 
Mend6ta,  Diego  Hurtido,  94 
Mend^ia  [Plata,  Lai 
Mioihould,  Sainte  [Mame] 
Menelius,  94 
Menes  [Egypt] 
Mengs,  Anton  Rafael,  95 
Menin,  or  Meeoen,  95 
Meuincus  [Lensj 
Menisperniicea,  95 
Meuispcrmina,  96 
Menispermum,  96 
Mennonitet,  96 
Menobranchus  [Necturus] 
Menop6ma  [Salamandrops] 
Meoorca,  or  Minorca,  96 
Menstruum  [SoWent]        ninit 
Mensuration,  97  ^'^'^^ 

Mentha  Pipaffta*  99 
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Mentha  PnUgium,  99 

Mentha  V(nili»,  99 

Meats  IMaii^s] 

Menu  [Manu] 

Men6ra  [Mnuura] 

MeuyanthesTrifoti&ta,  99 

MenUleh,  Lake  [Etfrjpt] 

MrnxikoiT,  Prince    [Peter  th* 
Great] 

Meiibftcs  [Badger,  voL  iiL«  a. 
262 ;  8kuA] 

Mephitic  Air  [Carbonic  Aod^ 

Mequioei  [Marocco] 

Mer  [Loir  et  Cher] 

Mercaptan,  99 

Mercitor,  Gvnrd,  100 

Merritor,  Nicholas,  100 

Mercitor*8  Projection,  lOO 

Merceniria,  102 

Mercia  [England] 

Mercury,  or  Quicksilver,  1 02 

Mercury,  pl*ii^  106 

Mercury,  Traatit  ofTMercury 
Venus,  Transit  of] 

MerganlnsF,  107 

Mrrgui  [Tenaasexim] 

M4rgulu«.  109 

Mer^us  [Merganina] 

Menao,  Maria  SibylU,  100 

M^rida,  109 

Meridian,  1)0 

Meriuo  [Sheep] 

Mihones  [Mundc] 

Merionethshire,  110 

Merlin,  )  16 

Merlin,  or  Merdhin,  116 

Merlon  [Epaulement] 

Merlficius,  117 

M^roe,  117 

M4roe  [Nile] 

Mer6pid0,  1 17 

Mero|ia    [Bee-Eatcr ;     Mef»> 
pid»] 

Merovingians  [France] 

Merrick,  James,  1 19 

Merseburg,  govemmant,  119 

Mertebutg,  town,  119 

Mt-rsenncL  Marm,  119 

Mersey    [Cheshire ;     Lanca- 
shire] 

MerthyrT)driL120 

Merton  College,  120 

MeriilidB,  120 

Mer61ius,  123 

Merville  [Nord] 

Merycoth^um,  124 

Mersliakov,  124 

Metipus  [Salicoquet] 

Mesembr^iceK,  124 

Mesenterfpora  [PolypiariaJCci^ 
branacea] 

Mesentery,  124 

Metmer  [Animal  MagaetiflBa] 

Mesodesma,  124 

Mesol&bium,  124 

Mesole,  124 

MoMdite,  125 

Mesom|ihyx,  125 

Mesopotimia,  125 

Mesoty|.e,  125 

M^pifus,  125 

Messalfna  [Claodha  NemJ 

Messalla.  126 

Mesttee  [Met»tnU] 

Messengers,  King's,  126 

Mess^uia,  126 

Messiah,  127 

Mesifna,  provinca,  188 

Metkiiia,  town,  1  '<£§ 

Metacentre,  129 

Metagaiiic  Acid,  129 

MeUllurgy,  129 

Metals,  129 

Metamorphosis  of  Organs,  131 

Mftaphor,  135 

Metaph3rftics.  135 

MetantisKt,  135 

MetatarvUB  [Skeletoal 
Metelli,  137  2 

Metempsychosis,  137 
Meteorology,  137 
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Kethodifm,  140 
Jfttb^ius  and  Cvrillin,  143 
ICttMae,  Modon  [Mesiiuia] 
Mitiuf,  Adrian.  143 
UiiJM,  James,  143 
Jfetoo,  Metonic  Cvde,  144 
Hvtopt  [Basso-Rilievo] 
Ma6pia,  144 
lfctr«,lU 

Mfthorhynchtu,  144 
Mctnwiom^f  144 
MeU6polis  [Colony,  p.  359] 
X«U,144 

Mcudoo  [Seine  et  Oise] 
Ifenltn  [Seine  et  OifteJ 
Keolcn,  Van  der»  146 
Mran  [Loiret] 
Jlear»iu»,  J«>hn»  146        '^ 
McQithe,  146 

Meuaeior  Ifaas  [Rhine] 
Ueau,  depaitm«siit,  148 
Hev.  150 

Mexican  States.  150 
Ktiican  Architecture,  166 
Meiko,Gulfor,  167 
Meyer,  James,  168 
Meyer,  Fe'iiz,  168 
MrBeffeam  [Daphne] 
Meserai,  168 
M^ieret,  168 
Mrsxotinto,  169 
Mheytir  fHinduttan,  p.  211] 
Miami  [Ohio] 
Miasma,  170 
Miaui,  Gioranat,  171 
Jfiea  fLrpidolire :  Harearite; 
Mica  Schut,  171  [Odeht] 

Micab,  17) 

Michaeri  Mount  [Cornwall] 
Michael,  St.  [Asorea] 
Michaelit,  John  David,  172 
MichaelM,  John  Benjamin,  173 
MwhafeUBM,173 
Mkhattx,Andr^l73 
Mtcbaux,  Trancoit  Andr£,  173 
Midtekvii,  17J 
MieiugiA,173 

Michigao,  Lake  [Canada] 
Midppa  [Mauda,  p.  300] 
Miekle.WiUiam,  174 
Miro,  175 
Microe^bos  175 
Mierodictylus  [CariamaJ 
Mieroglofsos  [P*^ttmcidB  | 
Micrometer,  175 
Mirrop6gon,  176 
MicToptmtt,  176 
Mkt9fm,\77 
Microteepc,  177 
MicfMc6ptum,  188 
M:ci6tus,  188 
Microsoiria,  1^ 
Mxfira  rVtperids] 
Mlctpii  [Pinootherians] 
Mia«s(Zooio^),  189 
MmWs  Eai  [Auricula] 
Hidddbarg  [Z««land] 
Middk  Latitude,  190 
JCidiiieVoia,  190 
Mtiidleaez,290 
Middletoo,  Thomas,  202 
MiddWoo,  Sir  Hugh,  202 
Middlelon,  Conyers,  203 
Middlctoo,  Thomas  F.,  205 
Middlewich  [Cheshire] 
MidheaTen,  '205 
Midiaoites,  205 
Midkhipmen,  206 
)t>dsanuner  Eve,  206 
Hid,  Jao,  206 

Miem,  Francis,  the  Elder,  206 
Mirn»,  WUliam,  206 
Mitrxi,  Francis,  the  Younger, 
Ifcgnacd.  Ptfter,  207  [206 

MwueU  San  [Mexican  States] 
Mihiel,  Si.  [Meu^e] 
Miifttto^  province,  '207 
Mi14no,  eity,  207 
lCUdev,209 
lU«b210 
X]tfMHaT«B[PembTolntluie] 
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Milhan,  213 

Hfliola  [Foraminifera,  p.  348  j 
Military  Frontier,  214 
Military  Positions,  214 
Militia,  216 
Milixia,  Francesco,  217 
Milk,217 
Milky  Way,  218 
Mill,  John,  219 
Mill.  James,  219 
Millar,  Jolm,  221 
Millennium,  221 
Millep6rid»,  222 
Miller.  Sir  Thumav,  224 
Miller,  Juhn  Martin,  224 
Milles,  Jeremiah,  224 
Millet,  225 

Millin,  Aiiilin  Louii,  225 
Million  [Numeration] 
MilUtone  Grit,  225 
Milner,  Joseph,  225 
Milner,  Isaac,  226 
Mil6.  Melos,  226 
Milonov,  Michael,  227 
Mlltiades,  227 
Milton  [Kent] 
Milton,  John,  227 
Milvuf  [Falconida,p.  187] 
Mime,  229 
Mimnermus,  230 
Mim6sea,  230 
Minangkaboii  [Sumatra] 
Minaret,  230 
Minas  Cfemes  [Brazil] 
Minciu  [PuJ 

Mindanao  [Philippine  Islands] 
Minden,  government,  230 
Minden,  town,  230 
Mindoro  [Philippine  Islands] 
Mine,  231 
Min^Uius.  231 

Mineral  Veins  [Veins,  Mineral] 
Mineral  Waters  [Water] 
Mmeraloiry,  231 
Minerva,  232 
Mmes,  Military',  232 
MingrvHa  [Georgia] 
Minho,  River  [Portugal] 
Miniature,  233 
Minieh  [Egypt] 
Minim,  234 

Minims,  or  Mfoimi,  234 
Mining,  234 
Mining,  Coal,  247 
Mfnium  [L«>ad,  vol.  xiiL,  p.  370] 
Mink  [VVeaseU] 
Minnow  [Leuciscus] 
Minor,  248 
Minorca  [Menoica] 
Minos,  248 
Minotaur,  248 
Minsk,  248 
Minstrel,  249 
Mint,  250 

Min6cius,  Felis,  253 
Minuet,  253 

Minute  [Angle;  lime;   Sexa- 
M^nx,  253  [gesimals] 

Minx-Otter,  253 
Minz6ni,  253 

Mioseu,  Lake  [Chxistiania] 
Mirabaud,  254 
Mirabeau,  254 
Miracles,  259 
Mirage,  261 
Miranda,  263 
Miranda,  Sa  de,  263 
Miranda,  Francisco,  264 
Mirande  [Gers] 
Mir&ndola  [Modena  ;  Pico 

della  Mirandola] 
Mirecourt  [VosgesJ 
Mire-Dnmi  [Bittern] 
Mirepoix  [Arri^ge]^ 
Mirevvlt,  Michael  Jansen,  264 
Mirouoga  [Phocids] 
Mirror,  264 
Mischna  [Mishna] 
Misdemeanor,  264 
Mistonm[Naples] 
Mithna  [Hebrew  Language] 
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Mistlus  [Foraminifera] 

Misitra,  [Laconica;  Sparta] 

Misprision,  265 

Missal,  265 

Missel-Thruvh  [Thrush  ;   Me- 

MiHseltoe,  265  [rulidSB] 

Missions,  266 

Mississippi.  River,  277 

Mississippi,  State,  285 

Mississipni  Company  [Law,  J.] 

MisKOiin  [MisBiosiipi,  River] 

MisKOUii,  State,  286 

Mist,  288 

Mistomuik,  288 

Miiau,  Mittau,  or  Mietau,  288 

Mithrad&tf  8.  or  Mithndites,  289 

Mithras  (Mithradatesl 

Mithrax  [Maiidas,  p,  299] 

Mitra  (Zoology)  [VolutaJ 

Mitral  Valve  [Heart] 

Mitre,  290 

Mitrdlla  IVoluta] 

Mitr4ola[Voluta] 

Mittimus,  290 

Mitu  [CracidsB,  p.  129] 

Mityleiie  [Lesbos) 

Mixtures,  in  pharmacy,  291 

Mnimia  [Ciliugrada,  p.  165] 

Mnemonics  [MemoryJ 

Mnem6Kyne  [MusesJ 

Moab,  291 

Moallak&t  [Arabia,  p.  219] 

Mobile  [Alabama] 

Mocarangua  [Sofala] 

Mocha  [Arabia] 

Mucking-Bird,  291 

Mod  bury  [  Dvvunshire] 

Mode,  in  Music,  293 

Models,  Architectural,  294 

M6dena,  Duchy  of,  294 

M6dena,  Town  of,  295 

Modes.  Ecclesiastical,  296 

Modillion.  296 

Modiola  [MytiUdtt] 

Modulation,  296 

Modules,  297 

Mmris,  Lake  [Egypt] 

MoBsia,  297 

Moffat  [Dumfriesshire] 

Mogadore  [Marocco] 

Mogul  Empire,  297 

Mttgulbundi  [Hindu8tan,p.  2 1 0] 

Mohammed,  299  [raturej 

Moham6dgara  [Sanscrit  Lite- 
Mohawk,  River  [New  York] 

Mohawks  [Iroquois} 

Mohilew,  or  Mogilew,  303 

Mohilla  [Comoro  Islands] 

Mohsite,  303 

Moidore  [Money] 

Moi8sac,303 

Moivre.  De  [De  Moivre] 

Mola,  303 

Molasses,  303 

Mold  [Flintshire] 

Mold&via,  303 

Mole  [Talpidse] 

Molecularity  [Theories  of  Mole- 

Molidre,305  [cularity] 

Molina,  Louis,  307 

Molinists  [Molina] 

Mollebart  [Barren  Land] 

MoUusca  [Malacology ;  Con- 
chology ;  Conchifera,  &c.] 

Molossi,  307 

M61othrus,  307 

Molsheim  [Rhin,  Bas] 

Molton,  South  [Devonshire] 

Molucca  Isles,  308 

Molybdenum,  310 

Molyneux,  William,  310 

Momb^a,  or  Mombas,  311 

Momentum,  or  Moment,  311 

Momentum,  or  Moment  of  In- 
ertia, 311 

Mom6rdica  Elat^rium,  312 

Momot,  or  Motmot  [Prionites] 

Mompaa  [Granada,  New] 

Muna  [Anglesey ;  Man,  Isle  of] 

M6nscna  [Muscicapida] 

M6nachiim,312 
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M6naco,  Principality  of,  315 
Monaghan,  315 
Mtmarchy.  320 
Mnnus  [Micmsoiria] 
Monasisa  [Kingfixheis,  n.  227  J 
Mi>n  istereveii  [  Kildare] 
Monastery  [Monachism;  Monk] 
M«nU.ddo.  Lord,321 
Mond^go,  River  [Portugal] 
Mondovf.  321 
Money,  322 
Monferrito,  327 
Moni^ault.  327 
Monge.  327 

Mon^h'r  [Hindustan,  p.  218] 
Mong61ia,  328 
Mongols  and  Tartars,  330 
Mongoose,  or  Mongooz,  331 
MonimiicrsB,  331 
M6nitors,  331 
Monk.  33^ 

Monk,  Duke  of  Albemarle,  332 
Monkey,  334 
Monmouth,  Duke  of  [Charles 

II. ;  James  II.] 
Monmouth,  334 
Monmouthshire,  334 
Mondceros  [Kntomoitomata, 

vol.  ix.,  p.  458] 
Mon6cero8,  constellation,  340 
Mooochord,  340 
Monocondylsa,  340 
Monoco'yl^dons,  340 
Mon6culiis  [Binocidus,  p.  410] 
M6oodon,  340 
Monodonta,  340 
Monogram,  340 
Monofca,  341 
Mondlepis,  341 
Monom&nia  [Insanity] 
Monomy4ria,341 
Monongah^la  [Minisiippi,  R.] 
Mon6phorus  [Salpida] 
Monophyllus  [Cheiroptera,  23 
Monophysites  [Eutychians] 
Mooopleurobranchiata,  341 
Moo6poly,  341 
Monosyllable  [Syllable] 
Monothalimia,  342 
Monothelitcs  [Eutychians] 
Monotigroa,  342 
Monotremes,  342 
Munotropices,  342 
Monro,  Alexander,  342 
Monroe,  James,  342 
Monr6via  [Massurada,  Cape] 
Mons,343 
Monsoon,  343 
Monster,  345 
Monstrelet,  350 
Mont  de  Marsan  [LandesJ 
Montde  Pia£,351 
Mont  d'Or  [Piiy  de  Dome] 
Munt  Louis  [Pyrenees  Orien* 

tales! 
Mont  Lu^on  [Allier] 
Montagna,  351 
Montagu,  L^dy  M.  W.,  351 
Montagu,  Edward  Wortley,  352 
Montaigne,  352 
Montanists,  354 
Munt&nus  tArias  Muntanus] 
Montargis  [Loiret] 
Montauban,  354 
Montb^liardrDoubs] 
Montbrison  [Loire] 
Montcalm,  Marquis  de  [Wolfe] 
Montdidier  [Somme] 
Montecabfno,  354 
Montecuculi,  355 
Mont^go  Bay  [Jamaica] 
Mont^iimar,  3j6 
Montem  Custom,  356 
Montenegrins  [Mootenero] 
Monten^ro,  356 
Montereau  [Seine  et  Mame] 
Monterey  [Mexican  States] 
Montesquieu,  357 
Montevideo,  358  ^^  '^rT  I  /> 
Montes(una  [Mexico]'^  *^^ 
Montfanconi  358 
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MoDtfiBrraod  [Clennont] 

MontflAoquiD  [  Lot  tt  GRuoooe] 

llooifurt TlUe et  VlUiiie ;  Seinv 
elObeJ 

MontfoH3i<non  de[Henry  III.] 

MoDtgolfier  [Ballooo] 

Muntgomery  [Mont|^menr- 

MontKomeryiDirv,  356    [iihire] 

Month  [Moon ;   Year] 

Monti,  vilicenio,  365 

MunticulirU  ( MadrephylliiBa] 

MoQtlivaUia  [MailrephyUiGea] 

Montmartre  |  rariwl 

Montmedy  [Mtru^ieJ 

Montmirail  [Marne] 

Montmorency,  367 

Montmorilloii  ( Vienne] 

MontpeUier,  3G7 

Montreal,  district,  368 

Montreal,  island,  368 

Montreal,  town,  368 

Montreuil  [Paa  de  Calais] 

Montrose  [Forfarshire] 

Montrose,  Marquis  of,  368 

MonCserrat,  370 

Montuda.  370 

Mooxa  [Milano,  Pronnce  of] 

Mood  or  Mode  [Verb] 

Muoltan  [Hindustan,  p.  221] 

Moon,  371 

Moon,  Kcli|)se  of  the  [Moon] 

Moon,  Supervtitioos  resnectinf^ 

Moon  Seed,  378  [the,  378 

Moor,  378 

Moor-Buxsara.  379 

Moor-Cock,  379 

Moor-Fowl,  379 

Moor-Hen.  379 

Moor-Titling,  379 

Moore,  Edward,  379 

Moore,  Dr.  John,  380 

Moore,  Sir  John,  380 

Moorish  Architecture,  381 

Moors,  384 

Moorshedabad,  district,  390 

Moorshedabad,  tiwn,  391 

Moose  Deer  [Deer,  p.  351] 

Moral  Sense,  391 

Morites,  Ambruvio.  391 

Mor&les,  Cristobal,  392 

Morales,  Luis,  392 

Moralities,  or  Moral  Plays  [En- 
glish Drama,  vol.  ix ,  p.  427] 

Morals,  392 

Morass  [Marshes] 

Moratin,  NtcoUs,  395 

Moratin,  Leandro,  396 

Morafia,  396 

Moravian  Mountaiiis[Gtnnany] 

Moiaviant,  397 


Morillo,  page  1 

Marphy.  Arthur,  1 

Monrny  River  [Australia] 

Murray,  W.  rMan%6eld,  Lord] 

Murray,  Earl  of,  2 

Murray,  Sir  Robert,  3 

Murray,  P^  Lord  Elibank,  4 

Murray,  Dr.  Aleaaader,  4 

Murrhme  Vases,  5 

Murviedro  [Saguntum] 

Mns  [Muridss] 

Mfisa,  Ibn  Nosseyr,  5 

M68a,  Mohammed  Ben,  7 

MAsa,  Antonius,  7 

Masa,7 

Mtta4cess,8 

Musa'us,8 

Mutaus,  Johann  Karl  Aug.,  9 

Musca  (constellation),  9 

Muscat,  or  Muakat  [Arabia] 

Muschelkalk,9 

Musci.  or  Mosses,  9 

Muscic4pid0,  10 

M6scidse,  15 

Mittcl«,l6 
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Moray,  or  Murray  Frith,  398 
Morayshire  [Elginshire] 
Morbeya  [Marucco] 
Morbihan,  399 
Mordants  [Dyeiog] 
Mordaunt,  Charles,  401 
More,  Sir  ThomAs,  401 
More,  Henry,  403 
More,  Uanuiib,  403 
Moria,  403 

Morvau,  Jean  Victor,  404 
Murel,  405 

Morales  [Mexican  States] 
Morell,  Thomas,  405 
Morlna,  Sierra  [Spain] 
Mor^ri,  Louis,  406  [shire] 

MoretoQ    Hainpetead  [Devon- 
Morgagni,  O.  B,,  405 
Mofgarten  [Zug] 
MoriUon,  406 
M6rio,  406 
Moriscoes,  406 
Morlaix,407 

Morland,  Sir  Samuel,  407 
Moiland,  George,  409 
Morley,  Thomas,  409 


Mormon  [Auk,  pp.  100,  1011 
Mormept  [Cheiroptera,  p.  24] 
Moriiington,  Earl  of,  409 


Morocco  [Marocco] 

Moro4ni,  410 

Moroxylic  Add,  410 

M6rphia,410 

Morphnus  [Falconidae,  p.  176] 

MoipholO|^  [Metamorphosis  of 

Morris  Dance,  4 1 1        [PlanU] 

Morrison,  Robert,  411 

M6nhua,  412 

Morse,  413 

Mortagne  rOrne] 

Mortain  [Mnnche] 

Mortality,   Bills    ef   [Bills  of 

Mortality] 
Mortality,  Law  of,  413 
Mortar,  419 
MorUr,  420 
Mott&ra,  420 
Mortars,  420 
Mortgage,  420 
Mortification,  423 
Murtificatiun  [Mortmain] 
Mortimer,  John  H.,  423 
Mortmain,  423 
Morton.  Eari  of,  425 
Morton,  Archbishop,  426 
Mortuary,  426 

Morveau  [Ouyton  de  Morveau] 
Morus  Alba,  427 
Morus  Nigra  [Mulberry] 
Morvan,  or  Morvant,  Le,  427 
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Moryson,  or  Morison,FyDae,  427 
Mosaic,  427 

Mosaisk,  or  Moshaisk,  428 
Mosarobiqu«  [MoiambiqueJ 
Mosasaurus,  428 
Mosch&ta,  429 
Moscherosch,J.M.,429 
M6schid»,  430 
Moschoputus,  433 
Muschus,  433 
Moscow,  government,  433 
Moscow,  city,  434 
Moselle,  river,  436 
Moselle,  department,  436 
Moses,  439 
Mosheim,  446 
Mosque,  447 
Mosquito,  447 

Mosquito  Shore  [Central  Ame< 
Moss  [ChristianJa]  [rica] 

Mosses  [Musci] 
Mosul,  or  Moosul,  447 
Motacilla  [Sylviad*] 
Motala-Eir  [Sweden] 
Motet,  447 
Moth  [Lepiduptera] 
Mothe-le-Vayer,  447 
Mother-of.Pearl  [SheU] 
Mother- Water,  448 
Motion.  448 

Motion,  Direction  of,  450 
Motion,  Laws  of,  460 
Motion  of  the  Earth.  454 
Motions  of  Plants,  458 
Mutril  [Granada] 
Motte,  A.  U.  de  la,  460 
Motteux,  P.  A.,  460 
Motto,  460 
Mouldioess,  460 
Mouldings,  461 
MouUns,  462 
Moultan  (Hindustan] 
Moulting  [Birdx,  p.  426] 
Mount  Vernon  [Virginia] 
Mountain  Limestone,  46'2 
Mountains,  462 
Mount  Sorrel  [Leicestershire) 
Mourxuck  [Feszan] 
Mouse  [Muridie] 
Movement,  in  Music,  464 
Moving  Force,  464 
Mowbray,  Sir  Roger  de,  464 
Moxa,464 

Mot ambique,  town,  465 
Mosarabique,  Coast  of,  4<$5 
Moxambique,  Channel  of,  466 
Mosart,  466 

M(icius    rjustinian*8    Legisla* 
Mucus,  468  [tion] 

Kudar  [Calotropis] 
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Muscle,  or  Mu»el  [MytUids] 
Muses,  17 
Mus6um,  18 
Musgrare,  Wihiam,  18 
Musgrave,  Samuel,  18 
Mushroom,  18 
Music,  19 

Music,  History  of,  22 
Musk  rMoschia»l 
Musk,  Medicinal  Properties.  27 
Muskerry  Mountains  [Cork] 
Musket  [Arms,  p.  373] 
Muskingum  [Mississippi,  river] 
Muslin,  28 
Mas6niuft,  2S 
Mtttophigida,  28 
Musquash,  31 
Musacheubroek.  32 
Musselburgh,  33 
Mussulman  [Mohammed] 
MusUpha  1.,  11..  111.,  IV.,  33 
Mustard  f  Sinapi] 
Must«U  [Weasels] 
Mus6rus,  Marcus,  34 
Mutiny  Act,  34 


Muttra  [Hindustan,  p.  219 1 

Musarab,  35 

Mya  [Pyloridea] 

Myiria,  36 

My'cale  [Ionia] 

Myc£oaB,36 

Myc^tes,  37 

MycetojHMla.  38 

My'cono«,  Myconi,  38 

Myct^ria  [Jabiru] 

Myd4us  [  \Veasels_l 

M>-^gale  [Soricidc]   [potamia] 

Mypl6nia  [Macedonia;  Meso- 

Myiagra  [Musocapids] 

Mylodon  [Megatheriids] 

Myocincia  [Merulids] 

My6phonus  [Merulidss] 

Myopor£ce«,  38 

Myop6tamus,  38 

Myoe6rex  fSoricidss] 

Myothira  tMerultda] 

My6xus  [Muridc] 

M>  rafra,  38 

Myriad,  38 

Myricicen,  38 
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Mudstooe,  4A6 
Muetxin,  458 
Muffle,  469 
Mufii,  4G9 
Mugglrtonians,  469 
Mugdidv,  409 
Muidhausen,  in  France  [Hul* 

luuseUj 
Muhlliausen,  -169 
Mulberry,  469 
Mutcaster,  Richard*  470 
Mule,  470 
Mulhausen,  471 
Mu1(oia,471 
Mull,  471 

Muller  [Regiomontanns] 
Mtlller,  Otho  Frideric,  4ri 
MUiler,  John.  473 
MUller,  Wilhrlm.  473 
Mull^ha  [Osiracea] 
Mullet  [lierahlry] 
Mullinger  [Meatb,  Wcat] 
Mtdlion,  473 

Multinomial  [Poljmomialj 
Multiple,  Submuluplc,  MuUipli 

cation,  474 
Multiple  Points,  475 
Multiplication  fMuUi]4r,  kc  ] 
Multivalves,  475 
Mulwia  [Marocco] 
M6mmius,  L.  [Coriath] 
Mummy,  475 
Mumps,  477 

Mtlnchluusen,  Baron,  477 
Munda  [Cskar.  C.  J  ,  p.  Ii41 
Mundleysir  [Hindustan,  p.  2i  I  ] 
Muoeepoor,  477 
Munich,  479 
Municipiura,  486 
Muniments,  486 
Mnnster,  487 
Munster,  government,  4S8 
MUnster,  town,  488 
Manster,  Sebastian,  488 
MuntJAC,  or  Muntjak,  4S8 
Muonio-EIf  [Bothnia] 
Murid  I.,  II.,  lU..  iV^  4&9 
Murse'nidB,  490 
Murat,  Joachim,  490 
Murat6ri,  491 
Muraviev,  492 
Mnrchisonite,  492 
M(trcia,  province,  492 
Mfirda,  city,  493 
Murder,  493 
Mure,  Sir  W.,  495 
Muret  (Muraus),496 
Murex  [Siphonostomaia] 
Muriatic  Add  [Chlorine] 

Oridv,  496—^18 


Myr(stica  Moschita,  39 

M>ristic&ce«.  39 

Myrmei6bius  [Matauplalis,  A2A 

Myrmec6pha);a,  39 

^lyrmoth^ra  [M>otberaJ 

Myruspermum,  40 

Myrrh  [Balsamodeddroo] 

Myrsiu&cc0,  40 

Myrticea,  40 

M>'rtea,41 

Myrtle,  41 

Myrtus  Pimento  [Pimento! 

Mysca,41 

My'sia,  41 

Mysis  [Stomapodcs] 

Mysore,  41 

Mysterjr,42 

Mysteries  [English  Dcmaus«42€  ] 

Mystics,  42 

Myth5h>gy,  42 

MytiUcea[Mytilida] 

Mytdidc  44 

My'tilueEdulis,51 

Myxinc,  52 

Myaom41a  [Meliphagite.  j».  SS 
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N. 


N  isoae  of  the  liquid  or  trembling  series  of  letters.  It  is 
famed  with  the  tongue  at  the  point  where  the  teeth  and 
palate  meet,  and  the  sound  passes  chiefly  through  the  nasal 
ptia^e.  For  the  characters  by  which  this  letter  is  repre- 
teoted,  see  Alphabet. 
Tae  letter  n  is  subject  to  the  following  changes  :— 
1.  It  is  interchangeable  with  ncL  Thus  the  Latin  roots 
men,  Jfni,  gen  (genus),  appear  in  Saxon  English  as  mind, 
bind  or  bound.  Mind  or  kin.  The  converse  change  is  com- 
mon in  the  provincial  dialect  of  Somersetshire,  where  the 
English  words  tcind,  hind  (behind),  find,  rounds  and,  are 
proDOunced  wine^  kine,  vine,  rnon,  an ;  while  on  the  con- 
trary, manner  is  cbanged  to  mander.    [D.] 

1  Before/,  n  was  silent  in  Latin.  Hence  the  town  Con- 
Jhnnfit,  at  the  junction  of  the  Moselle  and  Rhine,  is  now 
called  CohUnz.    So  the  German  fUr^fh  in  English /t^e. 

3.  N  final  often  becomes  a  more  complete  nasal,  and  is 
equivalent  to  ng.  Thus  the  Grerman  infinitive  in  en 
appean  to  be  the  parent  not  only  of  the  participle  in  end, 
but  of  the  substantive  in  ung,  with  which  are  connected 
the  English  participle  and  substantive  of  the  same  form  in 
ing.  The  Somersetahire  dialect  prefers  the  n  without  g, 
as  ttanin,  narklin,  etarvin,  for  standing,  sparkling,  starv- 
ing. The  Sanscrit  alphabet  has  a  particular  character  for 
this  sound. 

4.  Ni  or  ne  before  a  vowel  often  forms  but  one  syllable 
with  that  vowel,  the  t  or  ^  l>eing  pronounced  like  the  initial 
y»  This  sound  is  represented  in  Italian  and  French  by  gn, 
as  Signer,  Seigneur;  in  Spanish  by  n,  as  Senor;  and  in 
Portuguese  by  nh,  as  Senhar  *  all  derived  from  the  Latin 
•enior,  elder. 

5.  iV  is  interchangeable  with  /.  Hence  the  double  form 
fdlwuJiecn  and  nunchion;  but  see  L. 

6.  ^  with  m,  particularly  at  the  end  of  words.    [M.] 

7.  On  and  0  are  frequently  interchanged.  Hence  the 
disappeaiaiMa  of  the  final  n  in  the  Latin  nominatives  ratio, 
ordo.  Loco,  The  Portuguese  also  often  discard  an  n  so 
placed.  On  the  other  hand  the  Greek  neuter  nominative 
lakff  an  fi  to  which  it  is  not  entitled,  as  ayaBov,  It  is 
probably  from  a  confusion  between  the  two  sounds  that  the 
question  has  arisen,  whether  the  letter  ain  of  the  Hebrew 
alphabet  is  an  o  or  an  n. 

6.  R  final  with  m.  Hence  the  double  forms  of  the  Latin 
Terbs  cer  and  cem,  separate ;  ster  and  stem,  strew ;  sper 
tod  tvem,  kick,  despise.  Again  star  (and  the  Latin  must 
once  nave  had  stera  in  order  to  form  from  it  the  diminutive 
9teUa,  as  from  puera  comes  puella)  is  in  German  stem.  Spur 
to  English  is  spom  in  German,  and  of  the  same  origin 
perhaps  is  the  name  of  the  Spurn  Head,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Homber,  as  well  as  the  Latin  spem-ere.  The  Latin 
^  (seen  in  com-bur-o)  is  the  same  word  as  the  English 
ftuni ;  tnd  even  the  Latin  curr-ere,  to  run,  has  in  Gothic 
the  form  um-an,  just  as  the  south-western  dialect  of  Eng- 
land has  Atm,  and  the  ordinary  English,  by  a  slipping  of 
the  rJR).  nm.  In  the  same  south-western  dialect  b^ome, 
^'taum,  om^  nam,  oum,  are  the  forms  employed  for  before^ 
tfare,  or  or  either  (Germ,  oder)  nor  or  neither,  our, 

9.  jVwith  «.  This  change  will  not  be  readily  admitted 
without  consideration,  as  the  sounds  appear  so  dififerent. 
The  change  however  is  very  parallel  to  the  admitted  change 
of /tod  a;  and  indeed  as  tne  two  latter  letters  are  formed 
It  the  same  pert  of  the  mouth,  so  are  n  and  s.  The  close 
«»neetion  of  the  two  letters  will  be  most  forcibly  demon- 
«tnted  by  examples  of  suffixes  in  which  the  change  occurs. 
Thus  the  English  language  has  a  double  form  of  the  plural 
•affix  in  en  and  «#,  as  in  oxen  and  asses.  The  Greek  verb 
MS  the  same  variety;  first,  in  tvwtoiaiv  and  rvTroftt^; 
•econdly,  m  rvmrt^t  which  must  have  been  the  older  form 
(^  TOTfrt.  and  the  so-called  dual  rvwrtrov.  The  Latin 
again  has  the  s  suffix  in  scribimus  seribitis,  but  the  n 
in  scribunt.  Again  the  Latin  comparative  has  for  its 
^dot  suffix  io»t  as  in  mehos,  whence  both  melior  and 
^^Hus ;  or  a  better  example  occurs  in  ple-ios  and 
vieoi,  whence  the  latter  forms  pious  and  plus.  On  the 
Ptber  hand  the  Greek  suffix  is  ion,  as  irXf-tov  and  irXtov, 
^  the  samearoot  as  the  Latin  plus,  and  with  the  same 
"^•'"g.  The  old  genitive  plural  suffix  in  Latin  appears  to 
f.  O,  No.  984. 


have  been  sum,  as  servosum,  whence  servorum.  The  suffix  for 
a  female  in  Greek  is  either  na  or  sa,  with  perhaps  an  i  pro- 
fixed,  as  paviKiwa,  ueXatva,  Xtaiva,  or  PaaOuffva,  rvirrovtra 
and  in  Endish  we  have  ess,  while  the  Grermans  have  tnn. 
Lastly,  such  verbs  as  trPtp-wfu  have  ofitv  for  the  radical  part, 
which  often  takes  the  form  (rjSrc,  as  a-vfiie-roQ ;  and  the  samo 
change  appears  in  vta^pov,  Nom.  fruppiMtv  and  eb^^ffwri.  If 
the  change  be  admitted,  we  see  the  cause  of  the  anomaly  in 
the  Latin  pon-o,  posu-i,  pos-itum. 

10.  N  before  s  silent,  but  lengthening  the  preceding 
vowel.  This  fact  is  well  exemplified  throughout  the  gram- 
mar of  the  Greek  language.  The  Latin  had  the  same  pe- 
culiarity. Hence  consul  was  sometimes  written  eosol,  and 
when  abbreviated  was  always  represented  by  the  three  first 
of  the  sounded  letters,  viz.  cos.  So  censor,  in/ans,  viciens, 
vicensumus,  are  often  found  in  the  form  cesor,  ir^fas,  vicies, 
vicesimus.  We  see  too  why  the  Greeks  wrote  the  Latin 
words  «iyv<ra>p,  Kwv<rravr»voc,  with  a  long  vowel  in  the  first 
syllable.  Lastly,  while  tbe  Germans  wnte  gems,  wiinschen, 
the  English  have  goose,  wish. 

\\.  N silent  at  times  before  /  and  th.  The  Enelish  word 
mutton  is  derived  from  the  French  mouton  and  the  Italian 
montone  ;  and  our  word  tooth  in  the  older  Gothic  dialects 
was  teenth,  thus  corresponding  as  nearly  as  it  ought  to  do 
with  the  Greek  oiovr,  and  Latin  dent. 

1 2.  iV  before  v  silent.  Thus  the  Latin  convention,  assembly 
became  covention  (as  it  occurs  in  one  of  the  oldest  inscrip- 
tions), before  it  was  reduced  to  contion,  the  assembly  of  the 
people,  a  word  which  modern  editors,  in  spite  of  all  the  best 
MSS.  and  of  etymology,  persist  in  writing  with  a  c  for  the 
fourth  letter.  Similarlv  from  conventu  came  the  French 
coitvent;  and  though  the  English  generally  say  convent^ 
yet  the  name  Covent  Garden  is  a  proof  that  the  n  was  not 
always  pronounced  even  here. 

An  initial  n  is  sometimes  prefixed  to,  and  sometimes  taken 
from  words  by  error.  Thus  nadder,  a  snake,  has  now  lost 
its  n  through  a  confusion  of  the  phrase  a  nadder  with  an 
adder.  On  the  other  hand,  the  phrase  for  then  once,  i  e. 
for  this  once,  in  which  the  article  has  its  old  accusative  form 
then,  is  now  written  for  the  nonce.  Is  it  in  this  way  that 
we  should  account  for  the  prefixed  n  in  the  diminutives  Ned, 
Nol,  Nan,  Nelly,  for  Edmund  or  Edward,  Oliver,  Anne, 
Ellen,  as  if  the  original  phrases  mine  Ed,  mine  Anne,  had 
been  confounded  with  my  Ned,  my  Nan  f  At  any  rate, 
mine,  thine,  an,  were  severally  the  original  forms  of  my,  thy, 
a,  and  used  even  before  consonants ;  nay,  in  Somersetshire 
they  have  changed  aunt  to  nBnt,  uncle  to  nuncle,  awl  to 
nawl.  Very  similar  is  the  prevailing  error  of  calling  the 
Greek  negative  particle  alpha  privative  instead  of  an  pri- 
vative; the  latter  of  which  corresponds  so  accurately  with 
the  Latin  in  and  the  English  un,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
Greek  aviv,  and  the  Grerman  ohne.  In  fact,  n  at  the  end 
of  words  is  often  pronounced  very  fiaintly. 

The  Somersetshire  dialect  has  been  referred  to  because 
its  peculiarities  have  been  recorded  with  great  care  in  Mr. 
Jen n ings's  *  Observations.* 

NABATHiBL    [Arabia,  p.  215.] 

NABIS,  tyrant  of  Sparta,  attained  the  supreme  power 
after  the  death  of  the  tyrant  Machanidas,  who  was  killed 
about  206  B.C.  He  proved  a  cruel  despot,  and  put  to  death 
a  number  of  citizens.  He  had  an  ingenious  engine  of  tor- 
ture, described  by  Polybius  (xiii.),  which  was  called  Nabis's 
wife,  and  which  he  applied  to  those  who  would  not  deliver 
up  their  money  to  him.  He  allied  himself  with  Philip  II.  of 
Macedon,  and  took  possession  of  Argos  and  other  parts  of 
the  Peloponnesus.  After  the  defeat  of  Philip,  and  the 
r^ace  which  followed  between  him  and  Rome,  the  consul 
Flamininus  marohed  against  Nabis,  defeated  him,  but  af- 
terwards granted  him  peace,  taking  his  son  as  hostage  to 
Rome.  After  the  departure  of  the  Romans,  Nabis  having 
begun  to  annoy  his  neighbours  afresh,  the  Achsaans  sent 
against  him  their  general  Philopcemen,  who  defeated  him 
and  drove  him  back  into  Sparta,  where  Nabis  was  soon 
after  treacherously  killed  by  his  own  iEtolian  auxiliaries, 
B.C.  192.  (livy,  XXV.  35.)  He  appears  to  have  been  a  very 
able  commander  in  war.  ,  ^^^  j 
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NABOB,  or  NABAB,  a  corruption  of  the  Hindustani 
Nuwwab,  which  was  the  title  of  the  governor  of  a  province 
under  the  Mogul  empire*  such  as  the  Nuwwab  of  Arcot,  of 
Oude,  &o.  (Gilchrist,  Vocabulary.)  Several  of  these  became 
gradually  independent  during  the  decline  of  the  empire,  and 
are  now  either  allies  or  dependents  of  the  An^lo-Indian 
government  The  word  Nabob  is  sometimes  used  in  Europe 
to  mean  a  wealthy  man  who  has  made  his  fortune  in  India, 

NABONASSAR,  ^RA  OF.  [^kRiods  of  Revolu- 
tion.] 

NABOPOLASSAR.    [Babylon.] 

NACIirrOCHES.    [Louisiana.] 

NACRE.    [Shell.] 

NACRITE.  a  mineral  usually  occurring  in  mica  slate, 
taking  the  place  of  the  mica ;  so  that  the  rock  becomes  a 
mixture  of  quarts  and  nacrite.  It  is  also  found  crystallized 
ill  granite.  It  occurs  in  four-sided  prisms.  Hardness  2*75. 
Colour  silvery,  or  light  greenish  white.  Lustre  pearly, 
silky*  splendent  Translucent.  Specific  gravity  from  2'7Sd 
to  2*793.  It  occurs  in  Wicklow,  Ireland,  and  in  North 
America. 

A  specimen  from  Brunswick,  Mame,  analyzed  by  Br. 
Thomson,  gave — 


Silica     .     •     • 

• 

64*440 

Alumina      •     . 

• 

28844 

Protoxide  of  Iron 

• 

4*428 

Water    .     .     • 

• 

1- 

98-712 

The  crystals  from  Wicklow  contained  lew  oxide  of  iron, 
but  a  considerable  portion  of  lime  and  of  protoxide  of  man- 
ganese. 

NADIR.    [Zenith.] 

NAdIR  SHAH  was  born  on  the  llth  of  November,  1688, 
at  the  small  village  of  Abuver,  near  Killaat,  about  30  miles 
north-east  of  Mushed  in  the  province  of  Khorassan.  He 
was  originally  called  Nddir  Kouli,  that  is,  *a  slave  of  the 
Wonderful,*  or  '  of  God.*  When  he  entered  the  service  of 
TImfisp,  king  of  Persia,  he  assumed  the  name  of  Tdmdiv 
Kouli  KMn,  that  is,  'Khan,  slave  ofTdmdsp;'  but  on  his 
accession  to  the  throne  he  resumed  his  original  name  of 
Nddir. 

The  father  of  N^ir  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Afsshir, 
which  was  one  of  the  seven  Turkish  tribes  which  had  at- 
tached themselves  to  the  kings  of  Persia.  He  was  a  person 
of  no  note  or  rank,  and  earned  his  livelihood  by  means  of 
making  coats  and  caps  of  slieep-skins.  NSdir,  after  his  ele- 
vation to  the  throne,  used  frequently  to  allude  to  his  low 
birth.  When  the  royal  house  of  Delhi  required  that  his 
son,  who  was  about  to  marry  a  princess  of  that  family,  should 
sive  an  account  of  his  male  ancestors  for  seven  generations, 
Nfidir  exclaimed,  *Tell  them  that  he  is  the  ion  of  Nfidir 
Shah,  the  son  of  the  sword,  the  grandson  of  the  sword,  and 
so  on  till  they  have  a  descent  of  seventy  instead  of  seven 
generations.* 

N&dir  was  distinguished  in  early  years  b?  his  boldness 
and  intrepidity.    At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  was  taken 

Prisoner  by  the  Usbegs,  who  made  annual  incursions  into 
Lborassan ;  but  be  effected  his  escape  after  a  captivity  of 
four  years.  On  his  return  to  Khorassan,  he  entered  the 
service  of  a  petty  chief  of  his  native  country ;  but  he  became 
soon  afterwards  the  leader  of  a  formidable  band  of  robbers. 
From  this  empbyment  he  rose,  by  a  transition  by  no  means 
uncommon  in  the  East,  to  a  high  rank  in  the  service  of  the 
governor  of  Khorassan ;  but  having  disnleased  his  master, 
he  was  degraded  and  severely  punisheo.  After  this  he 
resumed  his  occupation  as  a  robber;  and  in  consequence  of 
the  unsettled  state  of  the  country,  he  acquired  in  a  short 
time  no  small  degree  of  power.  In  order  to  understand 
clearly  the  circumstances  which  facilitated  the  rise  of  Nadir, 
it  is  necessary  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  internal  state 
of  Persia  at  that  time. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  centunr.  Persia  was 
attacked  and  eventually  conquered  by  the  Affghans.  In 
1722  Shah  Hussein,  the  Suflfkvean  monarch  of  Persia, 
abdicated  the  crown  to  Mahmud,  the  Ail^han  conqueror. 
Mahmud  was  succeeded  in  1725  by  Ashrfiff;  who  reigned 
at  Ispahan  and  had  the  supreme  power,  though  TdmSbp, 
the  son  of  Hussein,  maintained  a  precarious  independence 
in  a  distant  part  of  the  empire.  Though  the  power  of  the 
Suflkyetn  moouohs  had  been  entirely  overthiowD  by  the 


Aflj^hans,  yet  the  latter  had  not  been  able  to  estaMifth 
their  own  authority  in  the  distant  provinces  of  the  kmgdoSD : 
and  the  consequence  was,  that  Khorassan  and  other  mxKrte 
provinces  were  left  without  any  regular  government.  Nidr 
was  thus  enabled  to  prosecute  bis  schemes  without  intcrrvp- 
tion ;  and  having  at  length  raised  a  body  of  60OO  men,  be 
ioin^  Tdmdsp  in  1727,  and  declared  his  intention  of  exp«*t- 
ling  the  Affghans  fVom  his  native  country.  The  oppretkM  • 
rule  of  the  Afighans  and  the  renown  of  Nitdir  quirklj 
brought  great  numbers  to  his  standard;  snd  having  bcxn 
invested  with  the  supreme  command  by  Titmftsp,  which  Le 
acquired  by  putting  to  death  Futteh  Ah,  who  had  previously 
commanded  the  fbrces  of  the  king,  he  marched  against  il«f 
Affelians  and  took  Mushed  in  the  same  year.  He  f<)llu«  ••«! 
up  his  first  success  with  several  brilliant  victories ;  Isp«l«ac 
fell  into  his  power;  Ashriff  was  taken  and  put  to  death  ; 
and  by  the  close  of  the  year  1729  few  if  any  Affghans  were 
left  in  Persia. 

Such  sudden  and  unexpected  success  rendered  Nidir  ex- 
ceedinely  popular;  and  ne  appears  from  this  time  to  ha\c 
resolved  upon  seizing  the  royal  power  as  soon  as  circuit- 
stances  would  allow  him  to  do  so.  In  1 730  he  received  fr^  .m 
Tftmilsp  a  grant  of  the  four  finest  provinces  of  the  kineduis. 
Khorassan,  Mazanderan,  Seistan,  and  Kerman;  and  v^i 
rec^uested  at  the  same  time  to  assume  the  title  of  sultan. 
This  honour  however  he  declined ;  but  at  the  same  tiiD«  he 
ordered  monev  to  be  struck  in  his  own  name,  which  in  the 
East  is  regarded  as  a  virtual  assumption  of  the  io>ereig:iity 
of  the  country. 

In  1731  mdir  was  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Turks, 
whom  he  defeated  on  the  ^ains  of  Hamadan ;  but  ha^  in^ 
been  obliged  to  march  to  Khorassan  to  quell  a  rebelboo, 
TSm&sp  seized  the  opportunity  of  assuming  the  oommand 
of  the  army,  and  marched  himself  against  the  Turks.  Bcir  |f 
defeated  in  battle,  he  concluded  a  treaty  with  theTurksw  by 
which  he  ceded  to  them  several  provinces  of  the  Pen  tan 
empire.  As  soon  as  Nddir  heard  of  this  treaty,  he  took 
advantage  of  the  discontents  which  it  excited,  to  carry  into 
execution  the  plans  he  had  long  meditated  for  seizme  the 
royal  power.  He  published  a  proclamation^  in  wbicK  he 
bitterly  inveighed  against  the  peace,  and  announced  bu 
intention  of  prosecuting  the  war.  Having  thus  securrd  tte 
good  will  of  the  people,  he  invited  Tfimisp  to  his  camp ;  %tA 
on  his  arrival,  he  caused  him  to  be  seized  and  carried  away 
to  Khorassan.  Instead  however  of  proclaiming  himvclT 
king,  he  considered  it  more  prudent  for  the  present  to  plaf« 
on  the  throne  the  son  of  Tdmdsp,  who  was  an  infant  ei^Ut 
months  old. 

Having  completed  these  arrangements,  NSdir  coatmuei 
the  war  against  the  Turks,  and  after  experiencing  sois* 
reverses,  he  obliged  them  to  sue  for  peace,  which  was  grartU«. 
in  1735.    The  infant  sovereign  of  rersia  having  Ansd  al>jut 
the  same  time,  N^ir  summoned  a  grand  council,  cons:»M4; 
of  almost  every  person  of  rank  and  consideration    iu   sLc 
kingdom,  to  meet  in  the  plains  of  Chowal  M»  /4in«  wKjcU 
extend  from  the  neighbour nood  of  Ardebil  to  tbt  mouth  oC 
the  Cyrus,  in  order  to  take  into  consideration  the  aiatt:  c-f 
the  kingdom.    Upwards  of  100,000  persons  a.'c  »a:>i  to 
have  attended  this  assembly,  in  which  the  sovereignty  was 
offered  to  Nfidir,  who  accepted  it  with  apparent  roluctaiu.v 
on  the  26th  of  February,  1736,  on  condition  that  the  Sbc^h 
sect,  which  had  hitherto  been  supported  by  the  (C^^at  ma- 
jority of  the  Persians,  should  be  entirely  aU>lishcil«  asd  x\m 
sect  of  the  Sunees  established  in  its  place.     He  also  ^upa- 
lated  that  the  Imaum  J aaffer  should  be  placed  at  the  Lc»d 
of  the  national  religion ;  and  that  as  there  were  four  orthhr 
dox  sects  among  the  Sunees,  the  Persians  bhouUl  l^  n  «- 
sidered  as  a  fifth,  under  the  name  of  the  sect  t^f  JaaSrr. 
It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  reasons  which  induced  N«.l  r 
to  make  this  violent  change  in  the  religion  of  the  country  . 
but  it  appears  must  probable  that  he  wished  to  destrov  ifcc 
Sheah  sect,    since  it  had  always  warmly  support«<f   the 
d)  nasty  of  the  Suffavean  princes.  All  the  religious  propctt^ 
of  this  sect,  which  wasver)'  considerable,  was  c<»nft&ra.te<l  hy 
Nftdir,  and  this  impolitic  attack  upon  the  established  reL|:»c«a 
tended  to  produce  discontents  at  the  very  commencemct^t  %i 
his  reign.    N&dir  himself  appears  to  have  possessed  littW  or 
no  religion;  and  the  Korftn  as  well  as  the  Gtjspel«s.  «ka  h 
were  translated  into  Persian  by  his  order,  were  fVev^Qen  :  • 
the  subjects  of  his  merriment  and  sarcasm. 

Soon  after  his  accession  to  the  throne^  NIdir  mad«  T^i*t^ 
ous  preparations  for  the  extinction  of  the  A&hau 
separate  power;  and  as  this  object  conhl  not  do 
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pliflbed  without  the  reduction  of  the  citjr  and  province  of 
Cafidahar,  which  were  then  in  the  possession  of  tne  brothers 
cf  Mohammed,  the  late  AfTghan  monarch  of  Persia,  he  com- 
wenced  the  war  by  an  invasion  of  this  province.  The  city 
of  Ctndahar  fell  into  his  power  in  1 738,  and  many  of  the 
AflTgbans  fled  into  the  northern  provinces  of  Hindustan, 
wb^  they  were  hospitably  received.  Nadir  required  of 
tho  emperor  of  Delhi  that  none  of  the  Affghan  fugitives 
should  Ond  shelter  in  his  dominions,  but  as  no  attention 
iras  paid  to  his  demands,  he  marched  into  Hindustan  in 
tbe  following  year,  and  after  defeating  the  Mogul  troops, 
entered  Dvlhi  on  the  8th  of  March,  where  he  seized  the  im- 
mense treasures  which  had  been  amassed  in  the  course  of 
nearly  two  centuries  by  the  Mogul  monarchs.  Soon  after 
ius  arrival^  a  report  havine  been  spread  through  the  city 
iLot  N^ir  was  dead«  the  inhabitants  made  a  general  attack 
u^'oo  his  soldiers.  N&dir  in  vain  endeavoured  to  undeceive 
the  poDulace;  his  moderation  only  inflamed  the  fury  of 
ibose  vbom,  according  to  Hindu  historians,  it  was  his  desire 
toave;  and  at  length,  unable  to  restrain  the  people,  he 
gare  orders  for  a  general  massacre.  These  commanos  were 
too  well  obeyed ;  and  from  sunrise  tiU  noon  the  inhabitants 
mere  butchered  by  his  soldiery  without  any  distinction  of 
iex  and  age.  At  the  intercession  of  Mohammed,  the  em- 
peror of  Delhi,  N^ir  at  length  commanded  the  massacre  to 
be  stopped ;  and  it  is  recorded  as  a  proof  of  the  high  state 
cf  discipline  of  his  troops,  that  his  commands  were  imme- 
diately obeyed.  The  number  of  those  who  perished  in  this 
zoassacre  is  variously  stated  by  different  writers.  Fraser 
»jr8  that  120,000  persons  were  killed;  but  a  Hindu  histo- 
rian Teduces  the  number  to  only  8000.  (Scott's  Translation 
of  the  Hiitory  qf  the  Dekkan,  vol.  it,  p.  207.) 

Nitdir  did  not  attempt  to  make  any  permanent  conquests 
in  Hindustan.  He  returned  to  Persia  in  the  following 
year,  and  directed  Im  attention  towards  the  reduction  of  the 
nations  on  the  north  of  Persia.  He  crossed  the  Oxus  in 
order  to  punish  the  sovereign  of  Bokharah,  who  had,  during 
bis  absence  in  Hindustan,  made  inroads  into  Khorassan. 
This  monaroli  having  submitted  to  his  power,  N&dir  next 
maicbed  against  the  king  of  Khaurizm,  whose  dominions 
extended  westward  of  Bokharah  along  both  banks  of  the 
Oxos  03  Su"  as  the  Caspian.  The  king  of  Khaiurixm,  re- 
A/stng  to  submit  to  Nadir,  was  defeated  in  battle,  taken 
prooner,  and  put  to  death,  1740. 

By  these  conquests  Nddir  had  completely  secured  the 
pctee  of  Persia.  He  had  deUvered  his  native  country  from 
(he  tjranoy  of  the  Affffhans,  and  had  extended  its  domi- 
nioQs  to  the  Indus  on  tne  east,  the  Oxus  on  the  north,  and 
almost  to  the  plains  of  Bagdad  on  the  west.  The  Turks, 
wbo  frequently  endeavoured  during  his  reign  to  extend 
tbev  dominionn,  were  always  repulsed  with  loss ;  and  the 
Rowans  were  glad  to  enter  into  alliance  with  this  all-pow- 
erful oonqoeror.  Hitherto  N&iir  had  ruled  with  moaera- 
tion  and  justice  ;  but  the  latter  part  of  his  reigii  was  dis- 
graced by  acts  of  the  foulest  tyranny  and  oppression.  His 
coodoct  daring  this  period  has  been  described,  even  by  a 
partial  historiaa  (Mirza  Mahadi),  as  exceeding  in  cruelty 
tnd  barbarity  all  that  has  been  recorded  in  lustory  of  the 
most  bloody  tyrants.  In  J  743  his  eldest  son,  Rezd  Kouli, 
wbo  bad  distinguished  himself  by  his  bravery  in  many 
actions  was  deprived  of  sight  by  order  of  his  father.  The 
posMssion  of  absolute  power  appears  to  have  called  forth  in 
the  mind  of  NSdir,  as  it  has  often  done  in  the  minds  of 
otiwr  absolute  monarchs,  some  of  the  worst  passions  of 
bmnan  nature— avarice,  jealousy,  and  cruelty.  During  the 
nriy  part  of  his  reign  Nddir  was  distinguished  by  the 
SreaOest  liberality ;  and  after  he  had  obtained  the  immense 
vealth  of  the  impftrial  house  of  Delhi,  he  at  first  remitted 
ihne  years*  taxes.  But  the  possession  of  such  enormous 
wealth  appears  to  have  excited  in  him  the  desire  of  accu- 
KQihting  more ;  and  the  taxes  were  increased  to  meet  the 
insatiable  demands  of  the  royal  treasury.  It  has  been 
ab«adv  stated  that  the  proscription  of  the  Sheah  sect  had 
tendea  to  render  him  unpopular.  Nddir,  aware  of  this, 
ceased  to  trust  any  of  the  native  Persians,  who  belonged 
almost  entirely  to  the  Sheah  sect,  and  placed  his  chief 
dep^deixse  on  the  Turks  and  Aifghans  in  his  army,  who 
Were  Suoees.  '  So  great  was  his  suspicion  of  his  own  sub- 
jectSk  that  he  ia  said  to  have  formed  the  design  of  putting  to 
<icath  every  Persian  in  the  army.  Some  of  the  principal 
vficecK  of  nis  court,  having  learnt  that  their  names  were 
Jfcriaded  in  the  proposed  massacre,  resolved  to  save  them- 
•^Hft  by  the  anininstion  of  the  tyrant,  and,  having  entered 


his  tent  during  the  night,  put  him  to  death,  on  the  19th  or 
20thof  June,  1747.    Nddir  wa 
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•  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew 

•The  character  of  Nddir,'  observes  Sir  John  Malcolm, 
•is  perhaps  exhibited  in  its  truest  colours  in  those  impres- 
sions which  tbe  memory  of  his  actions  has  left  upon  the 
minds  of  his  countrymen.  They  speak  of  him  as  a  deliverer 
and  a  destroyer;  but  while  they  expatiate  with  pride  upon 
his  deeds  of  glory,  they  dwell  with  more  pity  than  horror 
upon  the  cruel  enormities  which  disgraced  the  latter  years 
of  his  reign ;  and  neither  his  crimes  nor  the  attempt  he 
made  to  abolish  their  religion  have  subdued  their  gratitude 
and  veneration  for  the  hero,  who  revived  in  the  breasts  of 
his  degraded  countrymen  a  sense  of  their  former  fame,  and 
restored  Persia  to  her  independence  as  a  nation.'  {History 
of  Persia,  vol.  ii.,  p.  103.) 

The  life  of  NSclir  Shah  was  written  in  Persian  by  his 
secretary,  Mirza  Mohammed  Mahadi  Khan,  who  attended 
him  in  all  his  expeditions,  and  has  been  translated  into 
French  by  Sir  W.  Jones.  Fraser  also  published  from  Per- 
sian MSS.,  which  he  obtained  in  India,  •The  History  of 
Nddir  Shah,  formerly  called  Thamas  Kuli  Khan,  the  pre- 
sent Emperor  of  Persia,'  Lend.,  1742.  Many  interesting 
particulars  relating  to  N&dir  are  given  by  Hanway,  in  his 

•  Historical  Account  of  the  British  Trade  over  the  Caspian 
Sea,'  Lond.,  1763-4,  which  have  considerable  value,  smce 
Hanwav  had  personal  knowledge  of  many  of  the  facts 
which  he  has  recorded.    AMetculed  life  of  Nddir  is  also 

?'iven  by  Malcolm  in  his  second  volume  of  the  •  History  of 
ersia.' 

NiESA.  [IsopoDA,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  53j 
Ni£  VIUS  CNEIUS,  a  native  of  Campania,  and  one  of 
the  earliest  Roman  poets*  was  older  than  Ennius,  and 
the  contemporary  of  Livius  Andronicus.  He  served  in  the 
first  Punic  war,  and  afterwards  wrote  an  epic  poem  on  the 
same,  •  De  Bello  Punico,'  and  another  called  •  bias  <>pria.' 
He  also  wrote  several  dramas  in  imitation  of  the  Greek* 
and  other  comedies  on  national  or  Roman  subjects,  such  as 

•  Macchus  exul,'  *  Vindemiatores,'  &c.  Of  all  these,  the 
titles  and  a  few  scattered  lines  are  all  that  have  come  down 
to  us.  (•  Fragmenta  Poetarum  Latinorum,  quorum  Opera 
non    extant,'  by    Stephanus,   1564,  and  also   Maittaire» 

•  Corpus  Poetarum.* ) 

Cicero, '  De  Oratore,'  ii.  69,  70,  and  iii.  12,  praises  him 
for  his  unaffected  simplicity  and  native  humour.  It  appears 
that  he  had  a  genius  for  the  satirical,  which  proved  unlucky 
to  him  ;  for,  having  exposed  in  his  plays  some  of  tbe  leading 
men  at  Rome,  among  others  some  of  the  Metelli  family,  he 
was  imprisoned  and  banished  as  an  alien.  He  is  said  to  nave 
retired  to  XJtiea  in  Aft-ica,  where  he  died  about  b.c.  204,  ac- 
cording to  the  chronicle  of  Eusebius.  Aulus  Grellius  (iii.  3) 
says,  that  being  imprisoned  at  Rome,  he  composed  two 
comedies  in  his  prison,  through  which  he  was  restored  to 
liberty. 

NiEVUS  (Ntpvus  matemus.  Mother  Spot  or  Mole)  is  a 
congenital  mark  or  morbid  growth  on  a  part  of  the  skin. 
NsDvi  are  of  various  kinds ;  some  are  merely  yellowish  or 
brown  discotorations  of  the  skin  without  any  evident  al- 
teration in  its  structure ;  but  the  greater  number  are  com- 
posed of  an  excessively  vascular  tissue,  or  a  dense  network 
of  arteries  and  veins  forming  a  reddish  or  livid  substance, 
more  or  less  elevated  above  tne  surface  of  the  surrounding 
skin.  A  third  kind  are  Uke  extensive  warty  excrescences, 
and  many  of  them  are  covered  with  thick-set  coarse 
hair. 

The  nesvi  of  the  first  kind  rarely  require  treatment.  Those 
of  the  second  are  more  important  from  their  tendency  to 
increase,  or  to  ulcerate  and  slough,  or  to  produce  severe 
hsDmorrhage  by  the  ruptiue  of  some  of  their  vessels.  Many 
plans  have  been  suggested  for  their  removal.  If  they  be  not 
seated  on  an  expos^  part,  or  if  they  do  not  show  a  tendency 
to  increase,  they  had  netter  be  left  without  treatment  In 
other  cases,  the  simplest  and  sometimes  a  sufficient  means 
is  the  continued  application  of  cold  with  moderately  firm 
pressure ;  but  a  more  certain  method  is  to  produce  such  an 
mfiammation  in  them  as  may  obliterate  their  vessels  and  re- 
duce them  to  the  common  substance  of  scars.  In  small  super- 
ficial nsDvi  this  may  be  effected  by  vaccinating  them  so  as  to 
produce  a  number  of  pustules  on  their  surface;  and  in  larger 
ones,  by  cauterising  a  part  of  their  surface  with  fVised  potash, 
or  nitric  acid,  or  nitrate  of  silver,  or  by  injecting  some  stimu- 
lant (as  dilute  nitric  aoid)  into  their  tissue,  or  by  makinff 
small  incisions  into  them,  or  by  passing  hare-lip  pins  ana 
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sulures  [Hars-Lip]  through  parts  of  their  substance,  or  by 
placing  setons  in  them.  The  circumstances  of  each  case 
must  decide  the  choice  between  these  several  means,  and 
the  mode  m  which  that  which  is  selected  may  be  best  ap- 
plied. Should  complete  removal  be  deemed  necessary,  nssvi 
may  be  either  cut  out,  or  made  to  slough  by  tying  them 
round  the  base.  For  the  third  kind  of  warty  nsDvi,  excision 
is  at  once  the  simplest  and  the  most  secure  means. 

It  is  a  popular  belief  that  nsevi  and  some  other  malfor- 
mations in  infknts  are  consequent  on  an  impression  made 
on  the  mind  of  the  mother  during  pregnancy,  and  that  the 
mark  always  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  object  by  which 
the  impression  was  excited.  It  cannot  be  denied,  that 
among  the  many  cases  of  nsevi,  some  singular  coincidences 
of  the  kind  have  occurred,  and  that  in  some  of  these  the 
malformation  might  be  deemed  to  have  some  connection 
with  the  object  of  the  mother's  fear  or  anxiety ;  buf  till  it  be 
determined  that  the  number  of  these  coincidences  is  greater 
than  would  occur  according  to  the  common  laws  of  chances 
(which  is  as  yet  fiaur  from  being  proved),  the  hypothesis  of  a 
connection  between  the  state  of  the  mother's  mind  and  the 
local  conformation  of  the  child,  which  is  totally  opposed  to 
all  physiological  probability,  cannot  be  admitted. 

NAGASAKI.    [Japan.] 

NAGORE.    [Marwae] 

NAGPORE.    [BxRAR.] 

N  AGPORE,  a  large  town  m  the  dominions  of  the  Rajah 
of  Berar,  or  Nagpore,  situated  in  21"*  9^  N.  lat.  and  79*"  l(/ 
£.  long.  It  stands  on  a  plain  1 100  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  The  town,  which  is  of  very  irregular  form,  is  about 
7  miles  in  circumference,  the  buildings  being  placed  in  a 
very  straggling  manner,  as  is  often  seen  in  India.  The 
greater  part  of  the  dwellings  are  small  thatched  cottages. 
Some  of  the  richer  inhabitants  have  large  brick-built  houses 
with  flat  roofs,  but  the  number  of  these  is  small,  and  is  con- 
tinually decreasing  through  the  declining  condition  of  the 
town.  According  to  an  enumeration  made  in  1825,  Nag- 
pore contained  at  that  time. 

Houses  built  of  brick          •        •        •  1,301 

Tiled  houses 11,120 

Thatched  cottages  or  huts   .         .         .  14,680 

Matted  huts  of  the  lowest  description  •  48 

Total  27,149 

The  population  at  the  same  time  amounted  to  115,228. 

The  palace  of  the  rajah  is  a  large,  heavy,  and  very 
plain  building  of  brick,  and  is  surrounded  by  the  lowest 
kind  of  houses  or  hovels:  it  has  never  been  completely 
finished. 

The  trade  of  Nagpore,  which  was  at  no  time  venr  con- 
siderable, has  declined  since  the  fall  of  Appah  Sahib,  and 
the  removal  of  the  seat  of  government 

At  the  enumeration  in  1825,  it  appeared  that  there  were 
about  3500  domestic  slaves,  chiefly  females,  who  had  been 
purchased  when  children  from  their  parents.  The  condi- 
tion of  slaverv  in  this  region  does  not  bear  much  analogy  to 
the  state  of  degradation  which  is  elsewhere  implied  in  the 
name,  since  the  severest  punishment  that  can  be  inflicted 
for  any  crime  committed  by  a  slave  is  expulsion  fVom  the 
family  of  the  master,  and  consequent  manumission.  On  the 
other  hand  it  would  appear  that  the  condition  of  free  la- 
bourers is  one  of  great  hardship,  so  that  life  has  little 
value  in  their  eyes.  Suicide  it  of  very  common  occur- 
rence, being  resorted  to  upon  the  slightest  occasions  of  do- 
mestic quarrel,  or  of  real  or  supposed  injury:  the  more 
usual  modes  employed  for  self-destruction  are  poison,  drown- 
ing in  wells,  and  hanging. 

Nagpore  is  distant  733  miles  from  Calcutta,  577  miles 
from  Bombay,  673  fh>m  Madras,  486  flrom  Poonah,  and  631 
ttom  Delhi,  travelling  distances.  {Report  qf  Committee  d/ 
Houee  qf  Commons  in  1832;  Rennell's  Memoir  qf  a  Map 
qf  Hinduitan.) 

NAHUM  (DVll  Nao^/i),  one  of  the  twelve  minor  He- 
brew prophets,  was  called  the  Elkoshile  (Xt^^^^HTIL  Nahum, 

I.  1),  probably  fW>m  the  place  of  his  birth,  Elkosh,  a  village 
in  GaUlce  (Hieronymua,  Prooem  in  Nahum;  Busebius. 
Onommetieon^  art '  £Xm«u').  He  prophesied  in  the  king- 
dom of  Judab,  whither  we  may  suppose  he  had  gone  after 
the  overthrow  of  Israel  His  a^  can  only  be  conjectured 
from  certain  indications  oontaioed  in  his  prophecy,  from 


which  it  appears  that  both  the  kingdoms  of  Ltrael  nud 
Judah  had  been  subject  to  severe  attacks  from  the  Attyrwum 


(chap,  i.),  and  that  the  captivity  of  Israel  had  alreadv  tak«fi 
place  (chap.  ii.  2).  He  is  thought  to  allude  to  the  deauiK- 
tion  of  Sennacherib's  army  (i.  11-14),  as  having  oocuitc4 
recently  (ii.  I).  He  also  prophesies  the  speedy  restanbaa 
of  Judah  to  prosperity  (i.  15;  ii.  7),  which  happened  in  the 
reign  of  Josiah.  These  circumstances  would  place  has  pn^ 
phecy  towards  the  close  of  Hezekiah*s  reign,  about    7iri 

B.C. 

Some  suppose  that  the  destruction  of  Thebes  and  th* 
captivity  of  the  Egyptians  and  Ethiopians,  spoken  oi  n 
Nahum  (ii.  8-10),  are  the  same  events  to  which  Isaiah  refen 
(chap.  XX.) ;  but  this  is  uncertain. 

His  prophecy  is  a  complete  poem,  the  subject  of  which  s 
'  the  burden  of  Nineveh*  (i.  I),  tliat  is,  the  destnictioo  if 
Nineveh  and  the  Assyrian  etnpire,  as  the  punishment  of  m 
wickedness  and  oppression.  The  prophecy  commences  witk 
a  sublime  description  of  the  power  of  Jehovah  in  punishttf 
his  enemies  and  protecting  his  people,  and  proceeds  to  fiare^ 
tell  the  impending  destruction  of  Nineveh  (chapa.  i.  iLi 
which  is  described  m  the  most  vivid  poetry  in  chap.  iii.  Il> 
event  which  he  prophesies  took  place  in  the  year  625  mc^ 
in  the  reign  of  C^ynuadanus,  king  of  Assyria,  when  Nincv^i 
vras  destroyed  and  the  Assyrian  empire  overthrown  bt 
Cyaxares  I.  and  Nabopolassar. 

'  None  of  the  minor  prophets  aeem  to  eoual  Nmhmn  ia 
boldness,  ardour,  and  sublimitv.  His  propoec7  too  tbrmt 
a  regular  and  perfect  poem ;  the  exordium  is  not  mrrvif 
magnificent,  it  is  truly  majestic :  the  preparation  for  ihr 
destruction  of  Nineveh,  and  the  description  of  its  dovnii^ 
and  desolation,  are  expressed  in  the  must  vivid  coioun»  mtd 
are  bold  and  luminous  in  the  highest  degree.*  (Bp.  Lowti, 
Pr  iff  led.,  XX  i.)  Some  expressions  and  images,  which  br 
peculiar  to  him,  occur  in  i.  10;  il  4-9;  iii.  17. 

The  canonical  authority  of  Nahum*s  prophecy  ia  ymdm- 
puted. 

(RosenmuUer,  ScMia  in  Vet,  Test. ;  Winer*s  BtMadU 
Realworterbuch  ;  the  Introductions  of  Eichhom,  BertboUt 
Jahn,  De  Wette,  and  Home.) 

NAJA,  Laurenti*s  name  for  a  genus  of  highly  venoooa 
serpents,  Ur^tus  and  Aspis  of  Wagler. 

Cuvier  places  the  form  next  to  the  Vipers  ( Vipgm  d 
Daudin),  and  immediately  preceding  Elaps  (Schn.,  perti. 
Mr.  Gray  makes  Naiina  the  second  subfamily  of  hia  Vtp^ 
rid€t,  Viperina  being  the  first  Naiina,  which  is  cfaanr 
terised  by  Mr.  Gray  as  having  the '  head  broad  behind,  wiik 
plates,*  is  immediately  succeeded  by  Elaphina,  and  thtts  ibc 
genus  Naia,  in  his  arrangement,  stands  between  Pelim 
(Merrem)and  Sepidon  of  the  same  author.  (On  the  Gtnert 
of  Reptiles,  in  Annals  of  Phil.,  1825.) 

Mr.  SwainsoR,  in  his '  Classification  of  Reptiles  *  ( AW nr. 
History  of  Fishes,  Amphibians,  and  Reptiles,  vol.  ii.),  pU«c» 
the  genus  Naia  among  the  Crotcdid^e,  his  second  faoaily  *t 
Ophides,  or  serpents,  and  arranges  it  between  Cerastes  \ai 
Pfaturus.  He  gives  the  following  as  the  subgenetm:— 
Naia,  Sepidon,  and  Elaps,  and  thus  characterises  tbe  u*V 
genus  Naia  .*— Neck  capable  of  being  dilated  ;  head  isarrov. 
dorsal  scales  linear ;  tail  conical ;  subcaudal  plates  arranged 
in  two  rows. 

Geographical  Distribution, ^-ThiM  form  appears  to  br 
confined  to  the  Old  World. 

The  Asiatic  species.  Coluber  Naja  of  linnicus,  Co/«iw- 
CiFcus  of  Gmelin  ?  Vipera  Naja  of  Daudin,  Nqja  trip^tdutv 
of  Merrem,  Nqfa  luteseens  of  Laurenti,  Cobra  de  C^ptL^ 
(adder  with  a  hood)  of  the  Asiatic  Portuguese.  Serpent  « 
lunettes  of  the  French,  Spectacle-snake  of  the  Bngltsb,  Seg 
and  Chinta  nagoo  of  the  natives,  may  bo  considered  aa  the 
type  of  the  genus. 

Generic  Character,^Ke%A,  with  nine  plates  boliiad. 
broad ;  neck  very  expansile,  covering  the  head  like  a  hoed. 
tail  round.    (Gray.) 

The  expansion  of  the  neck  and  upper  part  of  the  body  is 
effected  by  the  anterior  ribs,  which  the  animal  has  the  powtr 
of  raising  and  bringing  forward  so  as  to  dilate  that  portioa 
into  a  disk  more  or  less  large.  When  this  disk  ta  thw 
dilated  in  the  Naia  tripudians,  it  presents  on  the  back  part 
of  it  no  bad  representation  of  a  |)air  of  spectacles,  or  rmum 
barnacles,  reversed,  for  there  is  no  trace  of  the  lateral 
pieces  by  which  spectacles  are  attached  to  the  head  of  the 
wearer.  The  animal  is  brown  above,  and  blniah-whu* 
beneath.  Tbe  following  cuts  will  convey  some  idee  of  tba 
form  of  this  snake,  with  the  hood  cc  disk  expanded. 
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HettiofNala. 
a.  side  view;  6,  leeu  ttom  above. 


0,  Ttowof  the  upper  side  of  the  disk  or  hood  expanded,  with  tb«  bead  on  tba 
nae  line  with  the  body ;  6.  view  of  the  under  side  of  the  same  {  c,  the  didi  or 
hood  seen  fh>m  behind,  when  the  Anterior  portion  of  the  ezdted  serpent  ia  ia 
an  erect  posture.  '^ 


Naia  tripodians  (reduced)  In  an  erect  and  excited  state. 

Colonel  Briggs  informs  us  that  this  active  and  deadly 
serpent  is  sometimes  worshiped  in  temples  in  India,  where 
it  is  pampered  with  milk  and  sugar  hy  the  priests,  and  he 
notices  it  as  a  surprising  instance  of  the  effect  of  kind  treat- 
ment in  subduing  the  most  irritable  spirits.  '  The  Hindus/ 
says  the  C!o]onel,  in  continuation, '  have  a  notion  that  the 
sagacity  and  the  long-cherished  malice  of  this  worm  are 
equal  to  that  of  man.  I  have  seen  them  come  out  from 
their  holes  in  the  temples,  when  a  pipe  has  been  played  to 
them,  and  feed  out  of  the  hand  as  tamely  as  any  domestic 
animal ;  and  it  is  when  in  this  state  of  docility,  so  opposite 
to  their  shy  but  impetuous  nature,  the  common  people 
believe  that  the  Deity  has  condescended  to  adopt  that  form. 
It  seems  probable  that  this  hooded  snake  was  tne  dragon  of 
the  heathen  worship ;  and  the  shape  of  its  head  and  its  ac- 
tivity when  in  a  state  of  excitement  fir^b^blx^^fe 
the  fable  ofits  being  winged*  ^'^'^ 
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It  is  pretended  that  the  root  of  the  Ophiorrhuia  mungoi 
it  a  Hpooiflc  at^nst  the  bite  of  this  serpent  The  priests 
and  juf^lers  however,  who  make  them  dance  to  astonish  or 
arouse  the  people,  make  all  sure,  there  is  little  doubt,  by 
extracting  tne  poison-fangs. . 

This  formidable  species,  or  at  least  some  species  of  hooded 
snake,  according  to  ihe  records  of  travellers,  grows  to  a  con- 
siderable lenp^th.  Captain  Percival  gives  the  following  ac- 
count of  its  size  and  habits,  in  his  'Account  of  the  liJand  of 
Ceylon,*  4to.,  1805-— 

*  The  Cobra  Capello,  or  hooded  snake,  is  found  here  from 
M\  to  fifteen  feet  long.  Its  bite  is  mortal.  The  natives 
find  the  herb  pointed  out  by  the  ichneumon  a  remedy,  if 
timely  applied.  When  enraged  and  preparing  to  attack,  it 
raises  its  head  and  body  to  the  height  of  three  or  four  feet 
in  a  spiral  manner,  while  at  the  same  time  the  remaining 
part  of  the  body  is  coiled  up  to  accelerate  and  give  force  to 
the  spring.  At  this  instant  it  distends  fropn  its  head  a 
membrane  in  the  form  of  a  hood,  from  which  it  receives  its 
name.  This  membrane  lies  along  the  forehead  and  the 
sides  of  the  neck,  and  is  almost  imperceptible  till  the  animal 
gets  into  a  state  of  irritation  and  is  about  to  attack  his  foe. 
When  the  hood  is  erected  it  completely  alters  the  appear- 
ance of  the  head,  and  discloses  a  curious  streak  in  the  shwpe 
of  a  pair  of  spectacles,  and  sometimes  of  a  horse-shoe.  Toe 
extension  of  this  membrane  seems  intended  bv  Providence 
to  Q^ve  warning  to  all  those  within  this  animal  s  reach  that 
he  is  preparing  to  attack  them.  Without  this  signal  he 
would  be  very  dangerous  indeed,  as  his  motions  afterwards 
are  too  rapid  to  be  avoided.  I  have  more  than  once  been 
an  eye-witness  to  instances  where  the  fatal  bite  of  this  snake 
was  escaped  from  merely  b)r  the  object  of  his  venf^nc^ 
timely  observing  his  preparations.  One  remarkable  charac- 
teristic of  these  dangerous  serpents  is  their  fondness  for 
music.  Even  when  newly  caught  the^  seem  to  listen  with 
pleasure  to  the  notes,  and  even  to  writhe  themselves  into 
attitudes.  The  Indian  jugglers  improve  greatly  on  this  in- 
stinct, and,  after  taming  them  by  degrees,  instruct  them 
even  to  keep  time  to  their  flageolet.' 

The  largest  Cobra  de  Capello  seen  bv  Dr.  Davy  in  Ceylon 
was  nearly  six  feet  long;  and  he  adds  that  the  general 
length  is  between  two  and  four  feet.  The  colour  varied : 
those  of  a  light  colour  were  called  high-caste  snakes  by  the 
natives,  and  those  of  a  dark  colour  low-caste.  'The  natives,* 
snys  Dr.  Davy,  *  in  general  rather  venerate  this  snake  than 
dread  it.  They  conceive  that  it  belongs  to  another  world,* 
and  that  when  it  appears  in  this  it  is  merelv  as  4  visitor ; 
they  imagine  that  it  possesses  great  power,  that  it  is  some- 
what akm  to  the  gods,  and  greatly  superior  to  man.  In 
consequence  they  superstitiously  refrain  from  killing  it,  and 
always  avoid  it,  if  possible.  Even  when  they  find  one  in 
their  house,  they  will  not  kill  it,  but,  putting  it  into  a  bag, 
throw  it  into  water.  They  believe  that  this  snake  has  a  go(^ 
and  generous  disposition,  and  that  it  will  do  no  harm  tp 
man.  unless  provoked.'  Dr.  Davy  gives  a  pleasing  picture 
of  the  irritations  and  soothings  with  which  the  snake- 
charmers  excite  and  allay  the  temper  of  this  serpent  He 
records  several  instances  of  the  operation  of  the  poison,  the 
first  arising  from  a  serpent  found  in  a  bag  floating  down  the 
Kalang-ganga.  It  was  about  five  feet  long,  and  about  six 
inches  in  circumference  in  the  broadest  part.  This  snake 
bit  a  hen,  fixing  its  fangs  in  the'  skin  covering  the  lower 

*  Dr.  D«Ty.  in  bU  chapter  on  the  Sui^al««e  Syttem  of  Um  Uoirerw,  has  the 
folloMiitx  i»«*«y<e:— 'The  Na«m-bha«ene.  that  Ufi  aodrr  Atoora-bbaweoe.  ii 
«Im>  lOjDOO  leA|{iir'<  in  circumKpreDc«>,  IlU  a  hollow  rphrre,  wiihoat  moontalns 
or  biiU.  lakr««or  fivon,  and  eotirelr  de«1ttute  of  TegetaUoa,  with  the  exrepUoo 
uf  a  ftioiflft  tr«e,  rallrvl  Paranttoo,  that  aiuwen  for  all  oth«Ta,  bearinf  not  ooly 
an  iramoutr  tari'-t;^'  uf  flow«*r«  aod  fhiils,  but  everything  el»e  that  it  desirmbla. 
Th*  Najf  1  bhaiifni-  it  the  abode  of  a  numerous  ncc  of  anakes.  tlmilar  In  kind 
to  the  buoded  anake.  and  of  freat  ftiu*,  beautr.  nod  power,  capable  of  paMlnf 
from  one  part  uf  the  wurld  to  another,  and  •lUoinx  like  gods ;  so  that,  though 
they  hate  no  lij;ht  Hut  tti.tt  which  em\n.-ites  from  their  own  bodies,  they  enjoy 
perpetiiAl  day  initnitelv  brifrhtor  thnn  o<ir«.  In  their  former  lives  on  earth  they 
were  per«uD«  uf  remaraab  a  purity  and  trt^uess, almost  deserriug  of  bocomio){ 
Roils ;  but  tht'ir  liiK^i  virtues  were  sulliisl  by  tome  vice,  particularly  that  of 
milice,  to  which  tliey  onro  iSeir  rreveot  Ibrms.  Thouifn  snakes,  they  are 
Jthoodiasaod  are  in'pcaseuion  of  a  relic  and  worship  in  temples.  Thoy 
rc«^ide  in  weli-iurnished  houses,  aod  eat  and  drink,  and  ct^oy  kociety.  lly 
ucrrly  withiuj;.  ihry  imrordiatcly  have  aoy  article  of  (bod  they  want;  and 
whatever  h  may  t>e,  it  always  aptietrs  in  the  furm  «»f  a  frof.  They  are  under 
a  rryal  Kovemment.  and  are  di*.lributed  into  castes,  like  the  Stngalese.  Their 
kiii^.  MoJiokilU  natfa-raj.tya.  is  in  evrry  resi^ert  snporior  to  the  rest;  It  was 
«itlt  his  awlOAore  thai  the  f^ods  aod  A<««*oraa  churned  the  mitkv  sea;  he 
wfmud  himself  round  a  rock,  aou  they,  poUioc  at  his  two  eatremii^.  set  the 
mass  in  mcKi'm  aod  aooompUsbed  their  work.  Were  these  snakes  disposed. 
tli**v  coula  destroy  the  vihole  of  the  inhabiuots  of  tlie  earth  by  a  sioKle  blast 
of  their  TH^MiQuas  brcatfi ;  bat  they  are  nstorally  mild  and  benevolent,  and  do 
barm  only  when  provoked.  In  couseqaeoee,  they  are  rather  veoeratMl  than 
dreaded;  aod  it  is  oa  this  •ceoooi  that  the  oomnoa  hooded  niake  te 
reapectsd.' 


part  of  the  left  pectoral  muscle,  and  keeping  its  bold  About 
two  or  three  seconds,  when  Dr.  Davy  hucoMded  in  thakiny 
it  off.  The  hen,  which  at  first  seemed  to  be  little  affected* 
died  eight  hours  after  she  was  bitten. 

The  reader  will  find  other  experiments  recorded  hf  thm 
author ;  but  the  bite  which  was  followed  by  the  moat  apacdy 
death  was  inflicted  by  another  Cobra  de  Capello  upon  • 
young  cock.  'The  snake  fastened  on  the  tbigh«  and  tn- 
tlicted  rather  a  severe  wound,  from  which  some  blood  llowcti. 
The  cock  became  instantly  lame,  and  in  less  than  a  mioat* 
was  unable  to  stand.  In  about  five  minutes  his  re«pir«Uoo 
became  hurried  and  rather  laborious ;  some  alvine  deser- 
tions took  place.  In  about  ten  minutes  he  appeared  to  be 
in  a  comatose  state,  and  for  about  five  minutes  be  coQUnonl 
in  this  state,  his  respiration  gradually  becoming  more  feeble 
and  laboured.  In  seventeen  minutes,  when  his  breatlun^s 
was  hardly  perceptible,  he  was  seized  with  a  conniUive  fit. 
which  in  the  course  of  the  next  minute  returned  four  or  live 
times,  each  less  violent  than  the  former,  and  the  la»t  pfove4 
fatal.'  {An  Account  qfthe  Interior  q/*  Ceylon^  <fc.,  by  John 
Davy,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  4to.,  London,  1821.) 

We  owe  to  Dr.  Cantor,  who  has  added  so  much  to  ovr 
knowledge  of  the  natural  history  of  Asiatic  serpents,  tbe  in- 
troduction of  a  new  genus  of  hooded  snakes,  Hamtadrgn»^ 
which  will  probably  find  its  proper  place  in  the  senea  as  m 
subgenus  of  Naia.  The  doctor  himself  gives  it  a  poeataoa 
between  that  genus  and  Bunganu  (Daudin),  which  two 
forms,  in  his  opinion,  it  will  be  found  to  connect  toge- 
ther 

Hamadryas.    (Cantor.) 

Generic  Character. — Head  broad,  subovate,  depkiwlc, 
with  a  short  obtuse  rostrum,  covered  above  with  flftera 
saUa,  CA^^Af  tumid.  £'yf«  large,  prominent,  pupQ  roaiML 
Nottriis  widely  opened  within  the  confine  of  two  crwfo. 
Goff  very  ample,  subundulated.  Poiton-fangt  antevior* 
behind  which  are  the  maxillary  teeth.  Nedt  dilaimble. 
Body  thick,  smooth,  imbricated  with  smooth  scales  dlcpoaed 
in  oblique  rows.  Tdil  short,  covered  with  ecuta  and  acm- 
tella,  its  apex  acute.    (Cantor.) 

Example,  Hamadryoi  opMophagus.    (CJantor.) 

Description,^Aho\e  olive-green,  ^rt  with  h\mck  m^^^^ 
strisD,  abdomen  glaucous,  marbled  with  black.  Tbe  Uin- 
dustanee  name  is  Sunkr-Choar. 

Locality.  --Bengal. 

Habit4,  <$t;.^Dr.  Cantor  thus  describes  the  habits*  tbe 
effect  of  the  poison,  and  the  history  of  this  serpent. 

'  The  Hamadryas,  like  the  Bungarus,  Hudme,  and  H^ 
drcmhii,  has  a  few  maxillary  teeth  behind  the  potton-&n<«. 
ana  thus,  like  the  latter,  connects  the  venomous  serpen u 
with  isolated  poison-fangs  to  the  harmless*  which  fomtm 
a  complete  row  of  maxillary  teeth. 

I  Of  the  terrestrial  venomous  serpents,  the  Btmgarw  ic 
chiefly  characterised  by  a  distribution  of  the  teeth  simalar 
to  that  of  the  Hamadryas,  which,  also  partaking  of  tbe 
chief  characteristic  of  the  genus  Nqfa,  vix.  that  of  furming 
a  hood  or  disc,  constitutes  an  immediate  link  between  tbe 
genera  Btmgarus  and  Nc^a, 

'  In  conseouence  of  the  strong  resemblance  in  tbe  genctal 
appearance  between  the  Naja  and  the  Hamadrfoa,  wben 
first  my  attention  became  attracted  to  the  latter,  I  tboo^bt 
I  could  refer  this  serpent  to  that  genus ;  and  it  wse  iKtc 
until  I  was  able  to  examine  a  specimen  whose  poiaon-fiuiK* 
were  untouched  (those  of  the  first  specimens  I  saw  baeinc^ 
been  drawn  by  the  natives,  who  are  greatly  afraid  of  cb>« 
serpent),  that  I  discovered  the  maxillary  teeth  behind  the 
poison-fangs. 

•  Hamadryas  ophiophagus  differs  from  the  Nafu  trnm- 
dians: 

•  1.  By  its  maxillary  teeth. 

'  2.  By  the  strongly  developed  spines  on  the  os  ottstmi^ie 
in/erius, 

•  3.  By  the  integuments  covering  the  head, 

•  4.  By  the  integuments  covering  the  abdominal  aurl^ro 
of  the  tail. 

•  5.  By  its  colour. 

•  6.  By  its  size. 

•  According  to  the  natives,  the  Hamadryas  feeds  efaieflr 
upon  other  serpents:  in  one  I  dissected  I  found  remaiiM  of 
a  good-sized  Monitor,  which  fiict  may  account  fbr  its  arboreal 
habits,  as  I  have  in  Bengal,  along  the  banks  of  tbe  i 
observed  numbera  of  those  large  Uxards  among  ibe  1 
of  trees  watching  for  birds. 

'  The  power  of  abitaioing  flrom  food,  gencfmllj  i 
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10  dnnetemtic  of  the  Berpents,  is  but  in  a  comparatively 
mall  degree  possessed  by  this  species ;  the  most  protracted 
starvBtion  amounts  to  a  period  of  about  one  month ;  while 
the  Vipmi  eiegans,  the  Nqja  tripudians,  and  the  Bungarus 
antiuhntt  hare,  without  inconTenience»  been  confined  in 
e^a  without  any  food  for  more  than  ten  months.  Two 
spacimens  of  the  Hamadryoa  in  my  possession  were  refi;u- 
loiy  fed  by  giving  them  a  serpent,  no  matter  whether 
vcDomous  or  not«  every  fortnight  As  soon  as  this  food  is 
broQgbt  near,  the  serpent  begins  to  hiss  loudly,  and,  ex- 
paDdingthe  hood,  rises  two  or  three  feet;  and  retaining  this 
ittitad^  as  if  to  take  a  sure  aim,  watching  the  movements 
of  the  piey.  darts  upon  it  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Naja 
trifmditttu  does.  When  the  victim  is  killed  by  poison,  and 
by  degrees  swallowed,  the  act  is  followed  by  a  lethargic 
lUte,  lasting  for  about  twelve  hours.  Such  of  the  other 
lodiiD  venomous  serpents,  the  habits  of  which  I  have  had 
opportunity  to  study  from  life,  show  themselves  much 
indiocd  to  avoid  other  serpents,  however  ready  they  are  to 
atta^men  or  animals  when  provoked  or  driven  by  hunger ; 
and  J  am  not  aware  of  any  other  of  those  serpents  being 
recorded  as  preying  upon  its  own  kind.  A  short  time  ago 
however,  during  iny  sojourn  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
1  received  from  high  authority  the  following  fact,  which 
tfarovi  a  hght  upon  the  habits  of  the  Naja  of  Southern 
Africa,  one  ofwnich*  when  being  captured,  threw  up  the 
body  of  a  Vtpera  arietans  (Ftp.  Srachyurw,  Cuvier),  which 
bore  marks  of  having  been  submitted  to  the  process  of  di- 
gestioD. 

'  The  HamadryaSf  like  the  greater  number  of  Indian 
serpents,  evinces  a  gr^tt  partiality  to  water ;  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  tree-serpents  {Leptophina,  Bell),  they  all  not 
only  drink,  but  also  moisten  the  tongue,  which,  as  this 
organ  is  not  situated  immediately  in  the  cavity  of  the 
mouth,  become  in  the  serpents  two  dififereut  acts.*  Spe- 
cimeni  of  this  serpent  in  my  possession  changed  the  skin 
•verv  third  or  fourth  month,  a  process  which  takes  place  in 
all  the  Indian  serpents  several  times  during  the  year.  The 
Hamadryoi  is  very  fierce,  and  is  always  ready  not  onlv  to 
attack,  but  to  pursue,  when  opposed :  while  the  Copnias, 
the  Ftpera,  the  Naja,  and  the  Bungarus,  merely  defend 
tbemMmes;  which  done,  they  always  retreat,  provided  no 
further  provocation  is  offered  The  natives  of  India  assert 
that  individuals  are  fbund  upwards  of  twelve  feet  in  length, 
a  stateoent  probably  not  exaggerated,  as  I  have  myself 
teen  spedmena  from  eight  to  ten  feet  in  length,  and  from 
six  to  eight  inches  in  circumference.  I  have  often  heard  it 
attcrted  that  ••  Ck>bras  '*  (which  name  is  naturally  enough 
girea  to  every  hooded  serpent)  have  been  met  with  of  an 
eoormous  size,  but  1  strongly  doubt  their  belonging  to  the 
geQua  iVo^.*  among  a  considerable  number  which  have 
cotoe  under  my  observation,  I  never  saw  any  exceeding  five 
to  six  feet  in  length,  while  the  common  size  is  about  four 
feet  Some  time  before  I  discovered  the  Hamadryas,  I  was 
faroured  by  J.  W.  Grant,  Esq.,  of  the  Hon.  Company's 
Ciril  Service,  with  an  interesting  description  of  a  gigantic 
hooded  serpent  he  had  observed  in  the  upper  provinces,  and 
vbich,  he  remarked,  was  not  a  Nqja,  By  inspection  this 
gentt^nan  denied  the  Hamadryas  to  be  identical  with  the 
above-mentioned. 

*  The  natives  describe  another  hooded  serpent,  which  is 
said  to  attain  a  much  larger  size  than  the  Hamadryas,  and 
which,  to  eondude  from  the  vernacular  name,  "  Mony 
Ckoar"ss  perhaps  another  nearly  allied  species.t 

*  The  fresh  poison  of  the  Hamadryas  is  a  pellucid  taste- 
Ics  fluid,  in  consistence  hke  a  thin  solution  of  gum  arabic 
in  valo';  it  reddens  slightly  litmus  paper.}  which  is  also 
the  case  with  the  fresh  pdison  of  the  Cophias  vtridis,  Vtpera 
fttf^anM,  Naja  iripudians,  Bungarus  annularis,  and  Bung. 
amUetti :  when  kept  for  some  time  it  acts  much  stronger 
opon  htmus;  but  after  being  kept  it  loses  considerably,  if 
not  entirely,  its  deleterious  effects. 

,  *  H.  ScUipfcl  ii  of  opiokm  that  wrpents  never  dHnk.  (Et9ai  tw  la  Phf- 
*ff**  ^  Scr^tfai,  ftr6>  Oiuirale.')  Aa  mentioned  above,  1  have  had  oppdr- 
>"Bitie>  ef  aaoertafaiintc  that  the  greater  nnmber  of  Indian  aeruents  are  very 
i*4  of  vaicr.  a  fcct  which  I  am  aware  haa  also  been  obcerved  m  the  African 


\  by  Um  amiaent  natnraliat  Dr.  A.  Smith,  whoM  valuable  discoveries. 

k  he  la  ai  piesvst  enn^  in  pabluhing.  will  bring  to  light  many  facts,  of 

«^kb  w«  arv  at  preaent  ra  almost  total  ignorance,  concerning  the  habits  of 


•)&ha 


■uula.  VBxticakrly  ihoao  of  the  Reptiles. 

^tTha  Gkiina  Capallo  described  by  Captain  Perctval  (ante,  p.  69)  may  have 

^Q  one  of  tfaMe  cigaotic  hooded  Gerpents. 


f  of  these  gigantic  hooded  serpents, 
'  U,  Sehlcge)  aaeerts  {}dc.  ciL.  p.  34)  the 


, ^. .  ^.  __, is  *•  ni  alcalin  nl  acMe.' 

Tut  anlv  wmy  fas  which  I  can  acoouut  for  this  mistake  from  a  man  who  ranks 

OH  til*  ftrat  KrpotoliHrista.  is  by  sunpuaing  that  M.  Schlegel  himself  never 
^  aa  oppo*nm%  of  testing  the  poiaon  of  a  living  serpent;  (br  besides  the 
*      ■"-  '  KMMia  of  Indian  venomous  serpents,  I  found  the  l^esh 


•  From  a  series  of  experiments  upon  living  animals,  the 
effects  of  this  poison  come  nearest  to  those  produced  by 
that  of  the  Naja  iripudians,  although  it  appears  to  act  less 
quickly.  The  shortest  period  within  which  this  poison 
proved  fatal  to  a  fowl  was  fourteen  minutes,  whilst  a  dog 
expired  in  two  hours  eighteen  minutes  after  being  bitten. 
It  should  however  be  observed  that  the  experiments  were 
made  during  the  cold  season  of  the  year.' 

A  specimen  of  the  present  genus  {Hamadryas),  in  the 
Collection  of  the  Society,  was  upon  the  table,  having  been 
presented  to  the  Museum  by  Sir  Stamford  Ratfles,  but 
without  any  facts  respecting  its  history,  or  the  locality  in 
which  he  had  procured  it.    (Zool.  Proc.,  1838.) 

For  an  example  of  the  African  species  see  Asp.  It  is 
worthy  of  observation  with  reference  to  the  contest  in  the 
presence  of  Pharaoh  between  Moses  and  Aaron  and  the 
magicians  of  Egypt  (Exodus,  vii.  9-12),  that  it  is  stated,  on 
good  authority,  that  the  modem  Egyptian  jugglers  possess 
the  power  of  throwing  the  Asp  (Naia  Haje)  into  a  state  of 
catalepsy,  and  rendering  it  stiff  and  immoveable,  in  other 
words,  changing  it  into  a  rod,  by  pressing  the  nape  with  the 
fingers. 

NAI'ADES,  or  NAYADES,  Lamarck's  name  for  a 
family  of  freshwater  conchifers  (Naiadce),  comprising  the 
genera  Unto,  Hyria,  Anodonta,  and  Iridina.  The  third  of 
these  genera  has  been  of  late  years  more  correctly  named 
Anodon.  Dr.  Leach  and  Mr.  Bowdich  fii'st  made  this  altera- 
tion, and  they  have  been  followed  by  most  English  zoolo- 
gists.   The  ^enus  Unto  was  first  established  by  Bruguiere. 

The  position  which  the  genera  constituting  this  family 
occupied  in  the  systems  of  the  leading  zoologists  will  be 
seen  by  a  reference  to  the  article  Malacology.  Other 
genera  were  added  by  authors,  to  which  it  will  not,  at  pre- 
sent, be  necessary  to  advert.  Mr.  Swainson,  in  the  first 
series  of  his  interesting '  Zoological  Illustrations,'  some  time 
ago  observed,  that  having  paid  some  attention  to  the  fluvia- 
tile  bivalves,  and  possessing  a  most  extensive  collection  of 
specimens,  he  was  clearly  of  opinion  that  no  permanent  cha- 
racters will  be  found  sufficient  to  retain  either  the  genera 
Dipsas,  Leach,  Hyria,  Lamarck,  or  Aiasmodonia,  Say, 
•  much  less,*  continues  Mr.  Swainson,  •  that  of  Daman's, 
Leach,  and  another,  whose  name  I  forget,  made  by  Dr.  Tur- 
ton*  from  the  same  shell  as  Leach*s  Damaris,  viz.  Mya 
Margaritifera  of  linnsDUs.  In  fact,  the  line  of  demarca- 
tion between  Unio  and  Anodon  appears  to  rest  on  the  first 
possessing  cardinal  teeth,  and  the  latter  bavins  none.'  In 
the  second  series  of  his  '  Zoological  Illustrations^  Mr.  Swuin- 
sqn  gives  the  following  synopsis  of  the  genera — Unio, 
Hyria,  Iridina,  Anodon,  Alasmodon, 

The  North  American  rivers  abound  with  this  family ;  and 
Mr.  Lea  of  Philadelphia  has  contributed  most  largely  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  habits  of  these  animals,  and  has  made 
great  additions  to  the  species.  The  result  of  his  labours,  as 
regards  classification,  we  shall  presently  show. 

Reproduction,  Habits,  Organization,  <J-(?. — Mr.  Lea,  in  his 
'  Preliminary  Remarks,'  notices  Lamarck's  statement  that 
the  animal  of  Anodon,  which  is  essentially  the  same  with 
that  of  Unio,  is  hermaphrodite,  and  seems  viviparous ;  for 
the  eg^s  pass  into  the  oviduct  placed  along  toe  superior 
branchiee,  where  the  young  are  found  with  their  shells  com- 
plete. Mr.  Lea  then  tells  us  that  he  dissected  a  specimen 
of  Anodonta  undulata  nearly  three  inches  long,  and  found 
the  oviducts  charged  with  about  600,000  (as  pearly  as  ho 
could  calculate)  young  shells  perfectly  formed,  both  valves 
being  distinctly  visible  with  the  microscope.  In  his  second 
volume  bearing  the  title  of  *  Observations  on  the  Genus 
Unio,'  &c.,  the  same  author  informs  us  that,  believing  that 
the  oviducts  would  present  the  means  of  discrimination  in 
some  species,  he  having  fbund  them  to  be  so  very  difierent 
in  Unio  irroratus,  his  attention  had  been  particularly  ad- 
dressed to  these  organs  in  the  few  and  small  species  of 
his  vicinity.  Whilst  engaged  in  this  investigation,  Dr. 
Kirtland,  of  Poland,  Ohio,  informed  Mr.  Lea  of  his  ability 
to  distinguish  the  female  and  male  shells  of  the  same  species, 
without  naving  recourse  to  the  included  animal ;  and,  shortly 
afterwards.  Dr.  Kirtland's  paper  on  the  subject  appeared  in 
the  •  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts,*  vol.  xxvi. 
Mr.  Lea's  attention  now  became  more  addressed  to  sexual 
characters,  and  he  states  that  a  very  short  series  of  exami- 

poison  of  different  species  of  marine  serpentM  (Hydrvt)  to  possess  the  property 
of  turning  litmus  paper  red.  The  tame  nict  with  the  Crofatus  it  noticed  bv 
Dr.  Harlan,  who  aaya.  *•  The  poiaon  of  the  liTing  CrotntMS,  tosiwi  iu  numproua 
instances  with  litmns  paper.  Ice.  invariablj  dbnlayed  acid  properties."   (Vide 
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nation  satisfied  him  f\iUy  at  to  the  establishment  of  the 
difference  of  sexes.  The  female,  sustaining  her  very  lar^e 
burthen,  naturally  requires,  he  observes,  more  space  within 
the  valves;  hence  an  enlargement  of  the  posterior  portion  of 
the  shell  is  generally  found,  differing  in  its  form  in  various 
species.  The  following  figures,  representing  the  oviducts  of 
tne  species  whose  names  are  printed  under  the  cuts,  are 
given  hv  Mr.  Lea. 


Unio  Irroratof. 

1,  toft  pftiii  shoving  interior  of  oviduct ;  9,  thowing  exterior  of  orldnei  th« 
mantle  b^iog  remored ;  a,  mouth ;  6,  great  anterior  muscle ;  e,  right  tuperior 
hranchia ;  d,  great  poaterior  musde ;  e.  iurerior  right  brunchia ; /•  right  onduct ) 
p,  ftjot;  A.  anperiur  lei  branchia;  i,  interior  view  of  oviduct;  3.  4,  shell. 

Appearances  exhibited  by  female  Naiades  according  to 
Mr.  Lea,  one  of  the  valves  removed  and  the  oviducts  ex- 
posed. 


AnodooU  FlnviaUtla. 

In  plate  UL  (Mr.  Oamet^s  paper  on  the  '  LaBenibraachiate 
wOl  be  found  a  figure  of  the  animal  from  the  ovarium  of  an  JaodantM^ 
ia  the  field  of  the  microscope  (J  inch  focus)  ;  and  in  pi.  xvili.  the  " 
of  the  h«art,  pericardium,  excretory  organs.  Sec,  of  ^nerfenfa  mmatin* 


Anorlonta  Undulata. 
Apparently  nearly  ready  to  spawn. 

Mr.  Lea  remarks  that  the  mass  of  the  lobes  in  this  ipecwi 
difl*ers  from  that  of  A,  fiuviatilis,  in  presenting  a  darker 
appearance  and  a  very  curious  arrangement  of  the  oridoeu^ 
Tlte  ova  are  placed  in  a  kind  of  sac  lying  across  the  lobe, 
and  presenting  one  end  to  the  stomach  and  the  otber  to 
the  mantle  of  the  animal.  They  lie  so  close  together,  as  to 
take  the  form  on  the  exterior,  like  the  cells  of  a  boneyeocDb 
This,  Mr.  Lea  sayy,  is  of  course  produced  by  mamre 
Some  of  these  sacs,  when  carefully  removed,  were  n>isi»d  to 
contain  as  many  as  twelve  ova,  each  with  a  perfect  Isvios 
shell  in  it,  having  a  brownish  epidermis:  a  m  the  cat  ] 


UnIo  Oehnoaui, 


Unio  Cariotof. 


TroTemales  of  Vnio  mditUat  as  they  were  w^eo  with  the  parte  inutiaiii  «• 
they  lay  at  the  bottom  of  a  basla  of  water  Mr.  Lea  state*  iJmI  Vtrm  amiW« 
put  on  two  quite  different  forms  as  regards  the  infinior  fortieii  of  tke 
as  exhibited  above.  Digitized  by  VrrW^V  IC 
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mts  a  sac  with  iU  ova,  b  represents  the  ovum  with  its  per- 
fect young  shell  included,  c  represents  the  honeycomb  ap- 
petrance  and  is  eight  times  magnified. 

Mr.  Lea  (vol.  i.)  states  that  it  seems  to  be  a  matter  of 
doobt  on  what  ihesie  animals  subsist.  He  says  that  he  has 
ftiong  reasons  for  believing  that  they  feed  on  animalcules 
ihkh  are  ever  found  to  exist  in  water,  and  which  they 
might  teparate  from  the  constant  stream  which  they  pass 
from  the  poilerior  part  of  the  shell,  and  which  must  be 
Ukeo  iQ  at  another  part  This  operation  he  witnessed  fre- 
quently in  a  vessel  in  which  he  kept  the  NaiadcB  for  some 
moQtltf.  If  the  water  was  not  ohanj^ed  for  twenty-four  hours, 
be  aniformly  found  the  animals  quiet,  but  within  a  few 
minutes  after  it  was  changed  they  as  uniformly  commenced 
the  passage  of  this  constant  stream.  He  adds  that  he  can- 
not suppose  this  operation  to  be  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
breathing,  as  there  is  no  intermission  in  the  stream  of  water, 
and  the  quantity  thrown  out  is  too  great  for  this  purpose 
only.  He  believes  it  to  be  the  result  of  the  action  of  the 
teptratioo  of  the  animalcules  from  the  water. 

In  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  Ck>lleffe  of  Surgeons  in  Lon- 
^  {Pkiftiological  series)  are  the  n)llowing  preparations. 
.No.  1002.  The  soft  parts  of  a  ft'esh-water  muscle  {Anodon 
cygneui)  ittjected  and  prepared  to  show  the  four  branchiss, 
viuch  unite  below  the  foot  The  convolutions  of  intestine 
at  Um  hase  of  the  Ibot  and  the  passage  of  the  rectum  through 
tb«  heart  are  also  shown.  No.  1003,  The  soft  parts  of  a 
freshwater  muscle,  with  both  mantle-lobes  and  neart  dis- 
sected away,  so  as  clearly  to  display  the  branch  iee  and  labial 
processes.  The  orifice  of  the  branchial  vessels  and  water- 
tubes  are  well  displayed  at  the  base  of  the  branch  i».  The 
first  series  of  vessels*  which  run  transversely  across  the 
btanchiv,  give  ofiT  lateral  ramulets  at  right  angles,  and 
form  a  most  delicate  vascular  net^work  to  receive  the  in- 
fluence of  the  respiratory  currents.  No.  1004,  A  transverse 
section  of  the  branchise  of  a  fresh-water  muscle,  injected, 
dried,  and  preserve*!  in  oil  of  turpentine :  a  beautiful  dis- 
pity  of  the  vascularity  and  delicate  structure  of  the  respira- 
tory organ.  No.  66,  A  transverse  section  of  the  connecting 
ligament  of  the  valves  of  a  ft'esh- water  muscle,  showing 
IhsLi  its  structure  is  fibrous,  the  fibres  being  perpendicular 
to  the  plane  of  the  shell,  and  converging  towards  the  centre, 
so  that  when  the  shell  is  closed  these  fibres  are  in  a  state  of 
compression,  and  consequently  have  a  constant  tendency  to 
sQtap>ni2e  the  adductor  muscle,  open  the  shell,  and  retain 
it  in  that  state,  independent  of  any  muscular  action.  No. 
67,  A  longitudinal  section  of  the  same  ligament,  made  by 
dividing  the  valves  firom  one  another. 

The  brilUanl  and  variously  coloured  nacre  with  which 
many  of  the  species  are  lined  and  the  extreme  thickness 
of  some  of  the  abells  are  verv  remarkable.  Tliat  pearls 
should  be  found  in  them  will  not  surprise  those  whose 
attention  has  been  drawn  to  their  internal  surface.  Pen- 
nant remarks  that  Mya  Margaritifera  of  Linnoous  (Unio 
thiigaiui)  is  noted  for  producing  quantities  of  pearls, 
sod  iormerly  there  were  regular  fisheries  in  many  of  our 
nvert  to  obtain  them.  As  many  as  sixteen  have  been  taken 
from  one  shell.  The  Esk  and  the  Ck>nway  were  famous  in 
this  wav.  The  latter  river,  in  the  davs  of  Camden,  was 
noted  for  lhem>  Sir  Richard  Wynn  of  Gwydir,  chamber- 
lain to  Catherine,  queen  to  Charles  II.,  is  said  to  have  pre- 
sented her  majesty  with  a  Conway  pearl  which  is  to  this 
day  honoared  with  a  place  in  the  regal  crown.  Pennant, 
vho  states  this,  adds,  that  the  shells  are  called  by  the 
'Welsh,  Criggn  Diluw,  or  Deluge  Shells,  as  if  left  there  by 
the  deluge.  The  river  Irt  in  Cumberland  also  produced 
them ;  and  Sir  John  Hawkins,  the  circumnavigator,  had  a 
pttent  for  fishing  that  river.  Britain  indeed  had  early 
quired  a  reputation  for  its  pearls ;  for,  according  to  Sue- 
tonius, they  were  Csesar's  inaucement  for  undertaking  his 
British  expedition.  (Jul,  Ca*sar,  c.  47.)  This  however  does 
not  seem  very  probable.  Pliny  (ix.  35)  indeed  speaks  of 
the  pearls  of  our  island  as  small  and  ill  coloured,  and 
refers  to  the  breast-plate  which  Cesser  himself  had  brought 
home  and  dedicated  to  Venus  Genetrix  in  her  temple,  add- 
ing that  he  wished  it  to  be  understood  that  the  ofifering  was 
ftnned  of  British  pearls. 

Ireland  has  proauced  pearls  of  considerable  size  and  some 
tahie,  especially  in  the  nvers  of  Tyrone  and  Donegal.  One 
nisfaed  36  carats,  and  was  valued  at  40/.,  but  it  was  foul, 
tad  so  lost  much  of  its  worth.  Other  single  pearls  were 
«U  far  4/.  10^.,  and  for  as  much  as  10/.  The  last  was  sold 
t  aeeood  time  to  Lady  Glenlealy,  who  put  it  into  a  necklace, 
ud  refuted  80/.  for  it  firom  the  duohev  of  Ormond,  Pennant, 
P.  C  No.  98d. 


who  quotes  fk-om  the  abridgement  of  the  *  Phil.  Trans.,* 
speaks  of  the  last  century  as  the  time  when  these  large 
Irish  pearls  were  procured.  AVe  have  seen  some  lately  of 
considerable  size,  fair  shape,  and  pretty  good  colour. 

Mr.  Lea,  in  his  final  arrangement,  admits  only  two  t^enera, 
Margarita  and  Platiris,    The  first  of  these  has  been  pre- 
occupied by  Leach  to  designate  a  genus  of  marine  conchi- 
fers.  [Margarita]    We  snail  however  retain  the  name  in 
this  article,  in  order  to  present  to  the  reader  the  leading  fea- 
tures of  Mr.  Lea's  arrangement  and  the  forms  of  the  shells. 
Margarita.  (Lea.) 
1.  Subgenus.     Unio. 
Having  a  cardinal  and  lateral  tooth. 
» 
Symphynote. 
Example,  Unioalatus. 


Uoio  alatiiB. 

a,  part  of  the  wing  of  the  valTe  broken  off,  shoi^ lag  the  tymphyaote  chartetet 
reduced. 

Non-Symphynote. 
Example,  Unio  Pictorum,  common  in  our  English  rivers 
shell  and  animal  figured  in  the  article  Conchifera,   oi  \ii.. 
p.  433. 


Uoio  pictomm.    C^rom  a  yoang  ipecimen.) 
Id  Mr.  Gamer*!  mem<rfr  ou  Uie  anaiomj  of  Uie  LamellibianchUte  ConchI 


fera  (ft- XX*)  the  ora  of  Omio  Pktormm  ttam  the  ovaries  and  branchi*  are  repce* 
lented  (I8th  of  an  inch  focus).  Alio  the  valve  uf  a  young  Unio,  ehoirinK  that 
its  uueleos  b  of  the  same  shape  as  the  valves  of  the  animala  fbund  in  lh« 


braochis. 


2.  Subgenus.    Margaritana. 
Having  one  tooth  {cardinal). 

Non-Symphynote. 
Example,  Alasmodonia  undtdata,  (Say.) 


Google 


MatmodonU  andnUl^  
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Symphynote. 
Bzample,  Alasmodonia  complanaia.  (Barnes.) 


3.  Sttbgeniu.  Dipsas. 
Hamng  a  Knear  tooth  under  the  doreti  tnmrgim 
Synipl\yBot«  only. 
Eiainpli^  DqMM  pkctiiui^  (Leaoh.) 


fnrUtrnt. 


Platiris.  (Lea.) 

1.  Subgenus.  Iridina. 
Having  a  crenulate  doreal  margin. 

Non-Symphynote. 
Sxample,  Iridina  exotica,     [See  Conchacba,  id.  n. 
11.486.] 

2.  Subgenus.  Spatba. 
Having  the  dorsal  margin  non-erenulal«L 

Non- Symphynote. 
Sxample»  Iridina  Nilotica.  (Sowerby.) 


UdliiaNUolioa. 

Piioaie  Shells. 
Sxampla,  UmopHoahu,  (Lesueur.) 


4  Subgenus.    Anodoota. 
Having  no  teeth. 

Symphynote. 
Szample,  Symphynota  magnificat  (Lea.) 


N«i-SjBipb7Bol«. 

Bxampk  AnodontaJkmiaHHe  (Mytilus  iluTtatilia  of  So- 
HiMwr,  DUlwyn,  Bfcc ;  Aaadoota  Galafi»cU  of  Say). 


.UBlopUaUWi 

NoduUme  Shells. 
Snaiplt,  Unio  puituloeui.  (Lea.) 


^v/^vz-^l  /-> 


T, 


Smooth  Shells. 
IMo  eompkmtUus  (Unio  puipurvu^  g«yX 


K  Ai 
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Spinous  Shells, 
Eumple,  Unio  sptnosus  (Lea).    N.B.  Bartram  appears 
to  hate  been  the  first  who  discovered  this  species.    He,  ap- 
parently, found  it  in  the  Mississippi.    See  his  'IVavels,' 
p.  43]. 


^K^ 


__      ^UhI*^ 


Ufiio  t|noofm. 

Mr.  Lea,  in  his  Tahles,  enumerates  323  recent  species  as 
i^itted,  and  29  as  unknown  to  him  or  doubtful. 

Of  the  subgenus  Unio,  235  recent,  and  20  which  he  has 
not  been  ablo  to  admit  as  certain.  (Europe,  Asia,  Africa, 
^•nh  America,  South  America,  New  Holland.  By  far 
Qtost  abundant  in  North  America.) 


Margaritana,  20  admitted,  2  unknown.  (Europe,  North 
America,  South  America,  and  perhaps  AA-ica.) 

DipsaSt  2  recent.    (Asia.) 

Anodonta,  58  admitted ;  T  unknown  to  Lea.  (Enrop^ 
Asia,  Africa,  North  America,  South  America,  New  Glol* 
land.) 

Iridinat  2  recent.    (Africa.) 

Spaiha,  6  recent    (Africa,  South  America.) 

M.  Deshayes  (last  edition  of  Lamarck),  after  reviewing 
the  state  of  the  question,  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  all 
the  various  genera  cannot  form  and  ought  not  to  form  more 
than  one  genus,  constituting  singly  the  family  of  the  Ncdada. 
He  iefel«  to  Mr.  Lea's  work  favourably,  but  charges  him 
with  an  omission  which  would  have  been  almost  unpardon- 
able in  an  author  who  had  undertaken  a  monograph  of  this 
extensive  family.  It  is  but  common  justice  to  Mr.  Lea  to 
insert  his  conclusive  answer  to  this  charge:  *!  will  be  ex- 
cused,' says  Mr.  Lea,  *  in  taking  this  opportunity  to  correct 
an  erroneous  impression  on  the  mind  of  M.  Deshayes.  He 
says  that  I  was  not  able  to  examine  the  collection  of  the 
museum  of  Paris.  "Malgr6  tette  imperfection  qu'il  ne 
pouvait  etnpScher,  le  travail  de  M.  Lea  se  recommende  & 
I'attention  aes  naturalistes  par  des  observations  judicieuses, 
des  descriptions  exactes,"  &c.  It  would  be  strange  indeed 
if,  after  spending  so  many  years  in  the  study  of  this  family 
that  I  should  neglect,  while  in  Paris,  to  see  the  collections 
from  which  Lamarck  made  so  many  descriptions.  I  was 
frequently  at  the  museum,  and,  on  one  particular  occasion, 
by  appointment  of  MM.  Blainville  and  F^russac,  arranged, 
in  the  presence  of  these  and  other  gentlemen,  all  the  species 
of  the  Naiades  that  were  in  the  museum,  and  named  them ; 
and  also  presented  to  the  museum  about  15  species  which 
were  new  to  that  great  national  institution.  I  also  did  the 
sAtne  thing  for  Baron  F^russac,  having  designated  everj 
specimen  in  his  cabinet  belonging  to  this  family.' 

Fossil  Naiads. 
'  Speaking  of  Anodon,  Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby  (Genera)  says 
that  he  does  not  know  of  any  fossil  species,  unless  ^e  tith 
Justified  in  considering  the  bivalve  from  the  coal-measured 
figured  in  Sowerby's  "British  Mineralogy,'  tab.  386,  under 
the  name  of  Mytihts  crasstis,  as  an  Anodon.  This  Mr.  G. 
B.  Sowerby  stales  he  is  unable,  aftfer  examining  the  speci- 
mens, to  demonstrate,  though  he  finds  strong  reason  for 
believing  that  it  may  prove  so.  When  treating,  in  the  same 
Work,  of  the  genus  Unio,  the  author  states  that  there  are 
many  fossil  shelb,  particularly  in  the  coal-measures,  which 
are  referred  to  this  genus  *  and,  he  thinks,  correctly  so, 
though  he  has  never  been  able  to  consult  the  charabters  of 
the  hinge;  but,  judging  from  the  cast  of  the  inside,  which 
is  very  common,  he  finds  no  difference  between  it  and  casts 
that  he  made  from  the  inside  of  recent  Uniones.  He  does 
not  however  feel  authorised  to  pronounce  the  shell  pub- 
lished in  Min.  Con.,  t.  1 63  ( Unio  crassissimus),  to  be  ail 
Unio;  for  its  hinge,  he  observes,  is  far  from  being  charac- 
teristic, and  it  has  not  the  compound  muscular  impression 
of  that  genus.  He  thinks  that  it  agrees  more  nearly  with 
some  of  the  Lamarckian  Cypricardia;  at  the  same  time 
he  confesses  his  doubts  about  the  probability  of  that  genus 
being  ultimately  adopted.  His  attention  appears  to  have 
been  next  drawn  to  Unio  Listeri,  U,  kybriduSt  concinnus, 
and  others  figured  in  Min,  Con.,  and  placed  in  the  oohtic 
series  by  Conybeare  and  Phillips;  and,  in  confirmation  of 
some  of  the  observations  recorded  in  their  *  Outlines,'  he 
remarks  that  these,  together  with  Unio  crassiusculus  {Min. 
Con.,  1 185).  all  want  some  of  the  principal  distinguishing 
marks  of  the  Unio,  and,  judging  even  from  their  hinges, 
he  remarks  that  we  should  certainly  hesitate  to  plaee  them 
with  Unio,  He  adds  that  he  has  never  seen  any  perfect 
specimen  of  the  shell  published  as  Unio,  from  the  fresh- 
water formation ;  but  if  he  may  be  allowed  to  decide  from 
such  fhij^ents  as  he  had  exammed,  and  fh>m  its  geolo- 
gical position,  he  should  hardly  feel  a  doubt  upon  the  sub- 
ject. Notwithstanding  however  what  he  has  above  ad- 
vanced, he  concludes  by  observing  that  he  must  still  consider 
the  existence  either  of  Unio  or  Anodon  in  any  bed  below 
the  chalk,  except  the  coal- measures,  as  exceedingly  pro- 
blematical. M.  Deshayes  {Tables)  makes  the  number  of 
fossil  species  of  C/mo  (tertiary),  2;  o(  Anodon,  1;  of  Hyria^ 
none ;  and  of  Iridina,  none.  In  the  last  edition  of  Lamarck 
he  records  2  of  Unio—U  concinnus  {8om.),  from  the  inferior 
oolite  near  Banbury,  in  Oxfordshire,  and  Unio  hybridus 
(Sow.)  from  the  Nottinghamshire  beds;  both  firom  Min.  Can^ 
Dr.  ManteU  records  a  Unio  {Brit.  Min.,  t.  500)  firom  th« 
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plMtio  clay  (Castle  Hill,  near  Newhaven),  and  Urwme* 
porrectui,  compreuus,  antiquum,  aduncut,  and  eordiformit, 
frum  the  Tilgate  beds  (middle  division).  Also  (Mio  an- 
twuui  from  the  Ashbumham  beds  (lower  division  of  the 
Hastings  deposits).  Professor  Phillips  (Yorkshire)  enu- 
merates Unionei  Liiteri,  roncinnui,  and  crasiitueului,  from 
the  lias;  peregrinus  fh>m  the  eornbrasb;  and  abductut 
from  the  inferior  oolite  and  marlstone.  Mr.  Lonsdale 
(oolitic  district  of  Bath)  records  Unio  concinnut  from  the 
alluvium  (Weston)  and  from  the  inferior  oolite  (Widcombe 
II ill);  and  an  unnamed  C/ntof  from  the  Kelloways rock 
(Christian  Malford).  Dr.  Fitton.  in  his  table  (Strata  below 
the  Chalk)  notes  Vniones  aduncus,  emtifpius,  compreinu, 
cordiformist  Gualterii,  Mantelliit  Martini,  pnrrectus,  sub- 
trunratus,  a  species  not  distinct,  a  large  new  species,  and 
some  other  species  probably  new,  from  the  Weald  clay, 
Hastings  sand,  and  Purbeck  beds.  Mr.  Lea  gives  21  as 
the  number  of  fossil  Uniows,  and  one  (doubtful)  of  i^nodoit. 

*«*  The  last-named  author,  in  his  arrangement  founded 
on  the  form  of  the  hinge,  has  deemed  it  better  not  to  adopt 
D*Orbigny*s  genus  Mycetcmoda  [Mycbtofoda]  established 
on  the  natural  character  of  the  animal  In  its  perforating 
habit  it  resembles,  according  to  Mr.  Lea,  his  unio  orient, 
which  buries  itself  about  12  inches  below  the  surface  of  the 
sand  in  which  it  lives. 

The  genera  Diphdnn^  Tn'plodun,  &c.  of  Spix  can  hardly 
be  allowed  to  stand. 

NAl'ADKS  olhcrwiso  called  Xaiadeet  And  F1uviales,wre 
aquatic  plants  forming  a  small  natural  order  of  Endogens, 
riMnarkaule  for  the  unusual  simplicity  of  their  organization. 
As  thev  live  constantly  below  water,  they  require  no  epider- 
mis and  therefore  the  leaves  consist  of  nothing  more  than 
the  mesophl<Bum,or  central  stratum  of  parenchyma.  Their 
sexes  are  usually  separate,  and  sometimes  on  different 
plants.  Their  Moral  envelopes  are  either  deficient  or  in  the 
form  of  a  membranous  tunic  or  cup.  or  consist  of  scales, 
to  the  face  of  which  anthers  or  carpels  adhere.  The  latter* 
are  either  solitary  or  in  pairs  or  fours,  one-seeded,  one- 
celled,  with  the  ovule  generally  pendulous  from  the  central 
suture  Their  fruit  is  usually  indehiscent  and  nut-like, 
but  sometimes  it  is  2valved  or' irregularly  ruptured.  The 
embrvo  has  no  albumen,  and  consists  of  a  very  large  radicle, 
usually  folded  up,  and  containing  a  slender  plumule  lying 
in  the  cavity  so  formed. 

These  plants  are  inconspicuous  objects,  inhabiting  both 
fresh  and  salt  water  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  In  this  ooun- 
try,  the  genera  Potamogeton,  a  common  inhabitant  of  rivers 
and  ponds,  elevating  its  little  brown  spikes  of  flowers  above 
water  during  the  time  of  fertilization;  Zannichellia,  a 
thread-shaped  plant,  with  minute  axilUiry  flowers,  constantly 
submersed ;  and  Zostera,  or  sea-wrack,  with  long,  narrow, 
riband-like  leaves,  inhabiting  estuaries  of  the  sea,  are  the 
most  common. 
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NAIA'DS  (SaUOic,  Vniltt)  were  female  deitiea  In  iIm 
Greek  and  Roman  mythology,  who  were  supposed  to  pre 
side  over  rivers,  brooks,  and  springs.  They  are  represeolcd 
as  youns  and  beautiful  nvmphs  (Horn.,  OdL.  xiii.  103>.  of 
whom  ^j(le,  aooording  to  Virgil,  was  the  moat  lovely  ( HrJ^ 
vi.  21).  Many  of  the  heroes  of  the  Homeric  poems  mm 
described  as  the  offspring  of  Naiads. 

According  to  Pausanias  (viii.  4«  §  2>,  fhe  Naiads  were 
called,  by  the  Arcadians,  Dryades  and  Spioielxad^. 
[Nymphs.] 

NAIRN.    [Nairnbhieb.] 

NAIRNSHIRE,  a  small  county  in  the  northern  faigb- 
lands  of  Scotland.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  bv  Moray 
Frith,  on  the  east  by  Elginshire,  on  the  southeast  by  »  dm- 
tached  portion  of  Inverness-shire,  on  the  south  by  a  detarlked 
portion  of  Elginshire,  and  on  the  south-west  and  we»t  by 
Inverness-shire.  It  is  situated  between  57"  21'  and  67*39^ 
N.  lat.,  and  between  3"*  40'  and  4"*  b'  W.  long.  Iia  form  la 
irregular;  the  greatest  length  is,  flrom  north  by  east  to  eouth 
by  west,  from  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  coaet  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Cairn  Glascbum  and  the  Leonecb  hilU, 
2U  miles;  the  greatest  breadth,  at  right  angles  to  the 
length,  is,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Culloden  Muir  to 
the  neighbotu'hood  of  Loch-an-Tulloch  in  Klgiaahtrw. 
sixteen  miles.  The  area  of  the  county  is  men  by  Dr. 
Playfair  {Dncription  qf  Scotland)  and  by  Mr.  MecCaJ- 
loch  {StaHitieal  Account  of  the  Brit,  Empire^  at  198  square 
miles;  the  population,  by  the  census  of  1831,  wee  93^4. 
Two  detached  portions  belong  to  the  county,  the  dirtriet  oi 
Ferintosh  or  Fairntosh,  near  Dingwall  in  Roas-ahixc,  aad 
Dunmaglass  in  Invemeas-shire.  These  detached  perte  ere 
not,  we  believe,  comprehended  in  the  meaaurementa  prwa 
above;  but  the  population  is  included  in  the  lure^umg 
number.  It  is  one  of  the  least  of  the  Scottish  eoonlMse  m 
extent,  and  is  exceeded  in  pooulation  by  all  the  othera.  ex- 
cept Kinross  and  Selkirk,  and  perhaps  Cromarty,  the  pon- 
lation  of  which  is  not  distinguished  in  the  Return  ftooa  uml 
of  Ross. 

The  southern  part  of  the  county  is  hilly ;  the  hiUs  f<jrm 
two  irregular  groups,  separated  by  the  river  FindlsorB. 
which  flows  through  the  county.  The  principal  *"— wwita 
are  Ben  Bui,  Cwm  Our,  Craigerachan,  and  the  T^***^**^^^ 
all  on  the  border  towards  Inverness-shire ;  Cairn  Glae^orm 
and  Cairn  Dui,  on  the  border  toward  Elginshire.  Tbe 
valley  between  the  two  groups  of  hills  in  which  the  Ftod- 
horn  flows  is  called  Strathdern.  Along  the  oosst,  which 
extends  about  eight  miles  from  east  by  north  te  wvec  by 
south,  is  a  narrow  border  of  level  country  extending  inleiid 
from  one  to  six  miles.  The  hill  country  belongs  to  osm  oi 
the  least  interesting  and  least  frequented  parts  of  the  Kiyk. 
lands. 

The  princinal  rivers  are  the  Findhom  and  the  Naim^which 
both  rise  in  Inverness-shire,  and  flow  through  the  eottntr  ia 
a  north-east  direction.  The  Nairn  has  about  eleren  luln 
of  its  course  within  or  upon  the  border  of  Nairnsliit««  at^^ 
falls  into  the  Moray  Frith  at  the  bursh  of  Nairn.  It  is  a 
stream  of  little  consequence;  its  mouth  forms  an  iniJilTfunr 
harbour,  and  the  salmon-fishery  in  its  waters  ia  of  no  freet 
value.  Its  name  in  the  Celtic  language  is  Uieg  ^emrmm^ 
'  the  water  of  alders;*  from  this  has  been  derived  it*  iis«b| 
designation,  which  it  has  communicated  to  the  bur^K,  aal 
through  it  to  the  shire.  The  Findhom  has  aboat  eWvea 
miles  of  its  course  in  this  county,  through  whieh  it  psfevai 
to  enter  Elginshire,  where  it  has  iU  outUlL  A  number  e! 
small  streams  flow  into  these  rivers,  especially  into  thi 
Findhom.  There  are  a  few  small  lakes  or  lochm.  TVl 
largest  is  the  Lake  of  the  CHans,  about  a  mile  long  mad  kel 
a  mile  broad,  about  four  miles  south-west  of  the  bu»||2 
Nairn  ;  Cranloch,  near  the  eastem  extremity  of  the  ^-^^^ 
is  rather  longer  than  the  Lake  of  the  Clans,  but  not  ouile  3 
broad.    The  other  lakes  are  much  smaller. 

Tlie  mineral  treasures  of  the  county  are  not  grent.  TTimI 
is  abundance  of  marl,  which  is  valuable  for  mannre,  butl 
httle  used.  Expectations  were  once  entertained  of  llndifl 
coal.  A  quarry  of  dark  blue  stone,  which  iM  indamxisabS 
is  worked ;  it  neither  loses  bulk  nor  is  pulverised  by 
There  is  freestone  in  Nairn  parish,  and  a  few  men  a^ 
ployed  in  the  quarries.     Peat  is  dug. 

The  soil  is  diversified.    In  the  eastem  part  of  tbe 
tract  along  the  coast  it  is  generally  a  rich  loem  on  a  ^ 
or  gravelly  bottom :  in  the  western  part  it  is  either  a  etilT 
clay  or  a  sharp  gravelly  mould.  In  the  mountainous  tftftt 
It  IS  chiefly  a  sandy  loam,  full  of  gravel  and  small   ^toi 
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The  dimate  in  this  part  i&  cold  and  stormy,  and  tlie  crops  f  ruined  it,  so  that  it  is  now  only  accessible  to  vessels  of  verv 
are  later  than  along  the  coast,  where  the  temperature  is    small  tonnage.  The  trade  of  the  town,  which  never  extended 

•.^.^  ^^^^M..     v-i  .k^  -.-^.^  — «  -^i«  ;r  ^«« *.  ^fp   beyond  the  supply  of  a  small  district  round,  has  been  much 

injured  by  the  ruin  of  the  harbour.  Nairn  is  a  place  of 
some  resort  as  a  bathing-pUce,  and  several  villas  have  been 
erected  in  the  neighbourhood.  Some  coal  and  lime  are 
imported,  and  a  number  of  boats  are  engaged  in  the  her- 
ring fishery.  The  burgh  and  parish,  which  comprehends 
an  extensive  rural  district,  contained,  by  the  census  of  1821, 
679  inhabited  houses  and  3228  inhabitante;  by  that  of  1831, 
72 1  inhabited  houses  and  3266  inhabitants :  38  of  the  houses 
were  assessed  at  \0L  a  year  value  or  upwards,  and  more 
than  60  were  estimated  to  be  worth  10/.  a  year  or  more. 
There  is  a  weekly  market:  and  six  stated  fairs  are  held  in 
the  year. 

The  burgh  of  Nairn  belongs  to  the  Inverness  district  of 
burghs,  which  comprehends  Inverness,  Fortrose,  Forres,  and 
Nairn,  and  returns  one  member.  The  number  of  councU- 
lors,  as  determined  by  act  3  &  4  Will.  IV.,  c  76,  is  9 ;  the 
number  of  registered  voters  is  above  60.  The  yearly  revenue 
of  the  corporation  is  upwards  of  140/. ;  the  expenditure 
about  10/.  more.  The  whole  of  the  trades  make  but  one 
corporation.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  burgh  magistrates  has 
dwindled  to  the  cognizance  of  petty  thefts  and  assaults. 

Several  Roman  coins  have  been  discovered  at  Nairn. 
(Carlisle,  Top.  Did.  qf  Scotland,) 

Auldearn,  a  parish,  the  kirk  of  which  is  about  two  miles 
south-east  of  Nairn,  is  a  burgh  of  barony.  The  parish  had, 
in  1831,  330  inhabited  houses  and  1613  inhabitants. 

Nairnshire  is  united  under  one  sheriff  with  Elginshire  * 
the  sheriff,  as  in  the  other  counties  of  Scotland,  is  a  paid 
legal  functionary  or  judge,  with  extensive  jurisdiction  in 
civil  cases  and  more  restricted  jurisdiction  in  criminal 
cases.  (MacCulloch*s  StcUiiticcU  Account  qf  the  British 
Empire,) 

There  is  little  crime  in  the  county,  and  that  little  is  de- 
creasing, from  greater  decision  in  enforcing  the  laws  against 
smuggling,  and  from  the  growth  of  self-respect,  the  result 
of  the  increased  civilization  of  the  people.  Petty  assaults 
and  other  breaches  of  the  peace,  almost  all  arising  from 
drunkenness,  are  the  most  common  offences.  Drunkenness 
is  however  diminishing ;  but  the  condition  of  the  people  is 
much  depressed.  Most  of  the  adults  are  able  to  read,  and 
the  men  can  generally  write.  {Second  Report  qf  Inspectors 
qf  Prisons,) 

There  is  much  suffering  among  the  people  firom  poverty : 
in  the  parish  of  Nairn  alone,  in  1 836,  200  persons  were  on 
the  poor-roll.  The  condition  of  the  able-boaied  labourer  has 
however  improved.  There  is  a  savinp'  bank  near  Nairn. 
Potatoes  and  herrings  form  a  considerable  portion  of  the  food 
of  the  poorer  classes. 

The  three  parishes  which  are  wholly  within  the  county, 
and  two  of  those  which  are  partly  within  it,  are  in  the  pres- 
bytery of  Nairn ;  the  remainder  of  those  which  are  partly 
in  the  county  are  severally  in  the  presbyteries  of  Inverness, 
Forres,  and  Dingwall.  The  presbytery  of  Dingwall  is  in 
the  synod  of  Ross ;  the  other  presbyteries  are  in  the  synod 
of  Moray. 

For  parliamentary  purposes  the  county  is  united  with 
that  of  Elgin:  the  two  return  one  member.  Before  the 
Reform  Act,  Nairnshire  returned  a  member  alternately 
with  Cromartyshire. 

This  county  was  formerly  included  in  the  district  of 
Moray.  It  contains  some  antiquities,  of  which  the  most 
interesting  is  Colder  or  Cawdor  Castle,  the  antient  seat  of 
the  thanes  of  Cawdor.  In  this  building  tradition  has  fixed 
the  scene  of  the  murder  of  Duncan  by  Macbeth,  and  the 
very  bed  in  which  he  was  murdered  is  professedly  shown ; 
but  the  tower,  which  alone  remains  of  the  old  castle,  and  to 
which  is  attached  a  more  modern  building,  is  obviously  of 
later  date  than  the  transaction  connected  with  it.    In  the 


move  fiivoorable.  Yel  the  crops  are  rarely  if  ever  cut  off 
by  frost,  nor  are  they  materially  retarded  by  the  autumnal 
rains. 

The  i^culture  of  Nairnshire  is  in  a  very  backward  state. 
About  twenty,  or  thirty  years  since  the  forms  were  small 
sod  the  tenantry  poor.  Most  of  them  held  their  farms  with- 
out leases.  Tbsie  poorer  tenants  followed  the  routine  of 
agrieoltural  practice,  which  had  been  long  established ;  but 
the  richer  tenants  and  the  proprietors  were  more  willing  to 
bfsik  through  the  shackles  of  custom  and  to  introduce  im- 
provements. The  proportion  of  arable  land  was  small,  espe- 
ctsHy  in  the  Highland  district,  and  almost  the  whole  county 
WIS  unenclosed.  Manure,  formed  of  dung  mixed  with  turf 
or  land,  was  accumulatod  by  means  of  sheep,  which  on  the 
small  fiurms  (on  nearly  all  of  which  a  small  flock  was  kept) 
were  housed  every  night;  and  also  by  means  of  some  black 
eiiUt  tnd  horses.  This  manure  was  spread  over  a  portion, 
pahin  a  fourth,  of  the  form,  which  portion,  after  three 
plougbings,  was  sown  with  bear  or  big,  and  this  crop  was 
focceeded  by  two  or  three  successive  crops  of  oats.  A  small 
plot  was  allowed  for  potatoes,  and  occasionally  a  patch  for 
groving  flax  for  domestic  use.  When,  as  frequently  hap- 
pened, the  land  became  too  much  overrun  with  weeds  to 
sBord  an  adequate  return,  it  was  left  waste  for  one  or  two 
yeirs,  and  the  horses  and  cows  were  turned  in  to  feed  upon 
It;  after  which  it  was  again  brought  into  cultivation,  as 
above  described.  The  tenantry  were  allowed  pasturage  for 
their  cattle,  either  in  the  open  down  along  shore  or  in  the 
uncndoaed  moors  near  the  foot  of  the  mountains.  The 
more  opulent  formers  nad  introduced  follows  into  their 
practice,  and  cultivated  the  artificial  j;rasses  and  other  green 
crops.  The  poor  formers  made  their  own  carts  and  agri- 
cultural implementfl^  which  were  consequently  of  very  inferior 
ooQstr  action. 

There  are  in  the  coimtjr  about  8000  acres  of  natural  wood 
sad  4000  acres  of  plantations.  The  woodlands  are  chiefly 
OD  the  banks  of  the  rivers  and  their  tributary  streams. 

The  popuUtioQ  of  the  county  in  1831  was  thus  classified: 
2074  inhahited  houses;  2246  fomilies ;  of  which  742  families 
ynn  chiefly  employed  in  agriculture ;  487  fomilies  in  trade, 
manoAetarss,  aiid  bandicmts ;  and  1017  fiunilies  in  other 
oocupatioDs:  the  population  consisted  of  4307  males  and 
5047 females;  toUl,  9354. 

There  are  no  manufactures  carried  on  in  the  county  ex- 
cept that  of  woollen  cloth,  which  in  1831  employed  about 
50  men,  who  converted  yam  into  cloth  for  fomily  use.  The 
coast  fishenr  gave  employment  to  127  men  in  the  parish  of^ 
Nairn ;  and  532  men  were  engaged  in  retail  trade  or  in 
bancUcrafts,  chiefly  carpenters,  masons,  shoemakers,  tailors, 
iodnniths. 

The  county  has  Xko  other  subdivisions  than  parishes,  of 
wbieb  it  containa  three  entire,  and  portions  of  seven  others, 
the  lemaining  parts  of  which  are  in  Inverness,  Elgin,  Ross, 
or  Cromartyshire,  and  most  of  them  in  the  first 

There  is  only  one  town  in  the  shire,  the  royal  burgh  of 
Nairn,  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  Nairn,  near  its 
Bpath.  It  appears  to  have  been  founded  by  William  the 
1^  (who  reigned  from  1165  to  1214),  and  was  originally 
ciOed  Invemaren.  The  town  was  afterwards  granted  by 
Robert  Bruee  (who  reigned  from  1306  to  1329)  to  the 
earl  of  Ross,  Lord  of  the  Isles,  under  whose  descendants 
it  probably  continued  till  a.d.  1475.  The  site  of  the 
tDOTD  aou'ent  town  was  at  some  distance  from  that  of 
tbe  present  town :  this  change  has  resulted  foom  the  gra- 
dual advance  of  the  sea  upon  the  land,  and  the  shifting  of 
tbe  bed  of  the  river.  The  ruins  of  the  antient  castle  which 
defeaded  the  town  have  been  long  covered  by  the  sea ;  but 
thirty  years  ago  some  of  the  older  inhabitants  remembered 
ts  bare  seen  them  at  spring-tides.  The  present  town  oon- 
"■b  of  one  principal  street  parallel  to  the  river,  and  of  a 
umber  of  smaller  streets  or  lanes  branching  from  it  at 
'icbt  andea.  Some  new  streets  of  gr^mter  regularity  have 
ben  laid  out  on  the  north  side  of  the  town,  near  the  shore ; 
but  httle  progress,  if  any,  has  been  made  in  building  them. 
The  kirk  lies  back  from  the  main  street  near  the  river ;  the 
towQ-hall,  a  part  of  which  is  used  as  the  burgh  and  county 
pHsoo,  is  in  the  main  street ;  it  was  rebuilt  about  twenty 
7^  since.  There  are  two  dissenting  places  of  worship. 
There  is  a  bridge  over  the  Nairn. 

Gonnderable  expense  was  incurred,  some  time  since,  in 
vnatng  a  harbour;  but  the  great  floods  of  182^  almost . 


parish  of  Nairn  are  the  vestiges  of  an  antient  fortress,  called 
Caistle  Fionlah,  i.e.  Finlay's  Caslle ;  and  at  no  great  dis- 
tance are  the  remains  of  the  castle  of  Rait,  the  seat  of  the 
Cummins.  Below  this  castle  there  is  a  place  called  Knock- 
na-Gillan  or  Knoch-na-Gillaw,  i.e.  *the  hill  where  the 
young  men  were  killed.'  It  takes  its  name  firom  the  slaugh- 
ter, by  the  Cummins,  of  eighteen  of  the  clan  Macintosh 
with  whom  they  had  a  feu(L 

In  the  year  1645  Uie  low  country,  the  people  of  which 

favoured  the  Covenanters,  was  ravaged  bv  Montrose,  who 

destroyed  the  fishermen's  boats  and  nets.  The  Covenanters, 

under  General  Hurry  or  Urry,  attacked  him  at  Auldearn 
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near  Nairn,  but  were  beaten  with  tbe  lo«  ef  taoo  men. 
Montrow  burnt  the  towns  of  Bl^in  and  Nairn. 

In  the  Rebellion  of  1745-46  the  royal  armf  in  puttuit  of 
the  Pretender's  fbrcet  crossed  the  county.  The  battle  of 
Culloden  was  fbught  Just  beyond  the  boundary,  in  the 
county  of  In?emess. 

(Playfkir**  De9cripti<m  qf  Scotiand ;  BeauHen  t^  Soot- 
land;  MacCulloch*s  Statistieai  Account  of  the  Briti9h 
Empire ;  Municipal  and  Boundary  Commienonere*  Reporte 
and  other  Parliamentary  Papers ;  Carlisle's  JV»p.  Diet,  qf 
Scotland.) 

NAKBD  SEEDS.  This  name  was  applied  by  Linnnus 
to  a  small  form  of  fhiit  which  does  not  directly  bear  a  style 
at  the  apex,  and  which  has  the  appearance  of  a  seed,  as  in 
the  Sage,  the  Dead-nettle,  the  Borage,  &c :  such  fruits  are 
now  called  ipermidia  by  many  writers.  Naked  seeds 
strictly  so  named  are  seeds  which  &re  fbrtilised  by  immedi- 
ate contact  with  pollen,  and  which  have  no  pericardial 
covering :  they  are  at  present  known  only  in  the  great  eiass 
of  Qymnosperms,  that  is  to  say,  in  Conifers,  Cycadaees, 
and  LoranthaoesD.  It  however  sometimes  happens  that 
seeds  burst  through  their  pericarp,  after  the  influence  of 
the  pollen  has  been  communicated  to  them,  and  long  before 
their  maturation,  as  in  Leonticc  thalietroides.  In  such 
cases  they  are,  strictly  speaking,  naked,  but  not  in  the  sense 
in  which  the  term  is  usually  applied. 

NAKHICHEVAN.    [Georoia.] 

NAKHIMOV,  AKIM  NIKOI>A£VlTCH,  a  Russian 
poet,  was  bom  at  Kharkov,  of  wealthy  parents,  in  1762,  and 
educated  at  the  universitv  of  Moscow.  According  to  the 
usual  custom  of  that  perioo,  he  entered  the  military  sertlce 
at  an  early  age,  but  did  not  long  continue  in  it ;  for,  on  the 
new  university  beinR  opened  at  Kharkov,  he  enrolled  him- 
self among  the  students,  and  applied  himself  to  literature 
with  such  zeal  and  diligence  as  to  excite  general  astonish- 
ment. Having  taken  his  degree,  he  retired  to  his  own 
estate  to  indulge  in  that  {\iTness  of  literary  enlojrment 
which  his  fortune  permitted  him,  and  in  that  domestie 
society  which  he  shortly  after  secured  lb  himself  by  hb 
union  with  a  very  amiable  young  lad  v.  Thus  eminently 
fhvoured  in  every  respect,  the  tranquil  ielidty  of  his  Ufo  met 
with  no  other  interruption  than  that  of  a  premature  death, 
for  he  was  suddenlv  carried  off  hj  a  fover,  July  17-29, 1814, 
in  the  32nd  year  of  his  age,  leavmg  behind  him  two  iniknt 
children,  to  whom  he  had  looked  as  pledges  of  the  increasing 
happiness  in  store  for  him. 

Tnough  of  amiable  disposition  and  possessed  of  a  Aind  of 
^ood  sense  and  philosophy,  Nakhimov  had  many  singulari- 
ties, and  was  at  times  morbidly  shy  even  among  his  most 
intimate  acquaintance.  Another  trait  in  his  character  was 
his  singular  diffidence  of  his  own  hterary  talents,  notwith- 
standing that  his  favourite  subjects,  and  those  in  which  he 
best  succeeded,  were  of  a  satirical  cast.  This  turn  for 
caustic  observation  displays  itself  also  in  his  '  Fables,*  whidi 
are  remarkable  for  their  epigrammatic  point  Besides  his 
satires  in  verse,  he  wrote  many  pieces  in  prose  that  partake 
more  or  less  of  the  same  spirit,  more  particularly  that  entitled 
'  The  Speaking  Monkeys,*  which  was  composed  in  derision 
of  the  attempted  conquest  of  Russia  by  Napoleon,  and 
which  may  challenge  comparison  with  Voltaire's*  Mierome- 
gas.*  A  sjiort  memoir  of  him,  with  a  critical  notice  of  his 
chief  proiluctions,  was  published  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1816, 
by  Dr.  Maslovitch. 

NAME.    [Noun.] 

NAM  EN.    [Naiiur.] 

NAMES.  PROPER,  are  words  by  which  single  objeeto 
are  denoted,  as  countries,  rivers,  towns,  men,  &c. 

But  when  we  speak  of  proper  names,  we  mean,  mor« 
usually,  the  names  of  men ;  and  on  this  subject,  to  which 
little  attention  has  hitherto  been  paid,  and  especially  such 
proper  names  as  appear  among  ourselves,  it  is  our  intention 
to  oflbr  a  fow  observations. 

In  the  primitive  state  of  society,  as  soon  as  men  were  so 
Ikr  advanced  as  to  find  the  convenience  of  having  a  verbal 
denotation  of  the  individuals  who  composed  a  tribe,  the  rule 
would  undoubtedly  be. '  one  man,  one  word  :*  we  see  this  to  be 
the  case  in  the  uncivilized  tribes ;  and  as  man  is  presented 
to  us  in  very  early  historic  periods,  we  still  see  the  same 
sytfttem  prevailing.  In  the  Hebrew  genealogies,  which  ascend 
much  higher  than  any  which  possess  the  slightest  claim  to 
cur  respect  in  any  other  nation,  we  find  a  single  word,  as 
Terah,  Abraham^  Heuben,  Aaron,  David,  Solomon,  the  only 
designation  of  the  persons  whom  those  words  call  up  before 


tit;  mndif  toaaylmlaiieetlMn  ii  any  dtfvtetioDfrSMtte 
rato^  it  is  for  some  speoial  reason,  and  w9Me  it  to  bo  aa  os* 
eeptien  to  what  was  the  nsoal  praetioe. 

In  tlie  other  tiationi»  the  fotnott  of  Bonrnan  eSvilintkm* 
it  was  the  same,  Egypt,  Syria,  Persia,  and  Ureeoo ;  ooo  por» 
•on,  one  word:  and  oo  in  the  earliest  periods  to  whidi  wm 
ean  asoend  in  the  history  of  the  Litin  nation,  we  have  iwol^ 
more  than  one  word  to  denote  one  individiud,  or  if  tliero  m 
a  second  word  employed,  it  bespeaks  an  origin  in  soflMthitis 
which  is  apart  from  the  timpio^  eolloquial,  and  nsoal  T 
nation  of  him. 

In  the  Celtic  and  Qermaa  nations  it  appeort  to 
been  the  same;  Armimui,  Arioviittu,  and  the  like:  and 
in  Britain,  Caraetaeue,  The  Saxons  were  a  nation  in  ^ 


this,  the  primitive  svstem,  was  still  ptovalent,  not  only  wkcfn 
the?  flrst  established  a  ediony  in  Britain,  but  during  the  wbolo 
period  when  the  deaeendants  of  Hengist  held  the  supreiBw 
authority  in  this  island.  Persons  do,  to  be  sure,  preaoat 
themselves  in  the  pages  of  historians  with  such  additions  aa 
Har^oot,  Ironeide,  but  it  may  be  reasonably  doubled 
whether  these  terms  can  be  properly  regarded  ai  inpum^ 
and  if  it  is  admitted  that  they  may  be  such,  still  these  aro 
only  exceptions,  the  great  mass  ef  the  Saxon  popnlation, 
of  whatever  rank,  having  but  one  single  word  by  which  tbo 
individual  was  denoted,  sueh  as  Bdwin^  Alfred^  Omrl^ 
(Iff,  Jhiti,  Harold,  and  the  like. 

As  nations  advanced  in  refinement,  the  names  of  tbe  in- 
dividuals oomprising  them  became  more  complex.  Amongst 
the  Romsna,  for  instance,  we  have  Publiui  C&melime  Sbh 
p(o  Afiricanue,  C^ui  Mime  Cmear,  PubHme  Ovidiue  Nam  i 
and  names  of  this  class  formed  tl^  rule,  at  least  in  ftmiUea 
which  were  free.  The  slavea  probably  remained  with  tho 
single  word  only. 

We  have  not  room  to  enter  into  an  examination  of  the 
principle  on  which  this  new  form  of  personal  denofaiaatkii 
was  constructed.  A  uniform  principle,  like  that  very  ndwa- 
hie  one  en  which  our  own  personal  nomenclature  is  at  pre- 
sent constructed,  perhaps  aid  not  exist,  so  that  onr  pceoeM 
system  is  rather  to  be  regarded  as  tlie  invention  of  laodetu 
nations,  than  as  borrowed  by  them  from  any  of  tho  Datioiis 
of  more  antient  eitilixation. 

The  principle  of  the  modem  syatem  of  personal  noflsenei*- 
tore  in  onr  own  natbn  is  this:  to  have  one  name  isr  the 
individnal*  Joined  to  a  second  name,  whidh  is  comiBon  to 
some  particular  stirps  in  the  great  Bnglbh  fomily  to  wbirh 
he  belongs.  We  call  the  two  the  name  and  tho  mnasoir. 
We  think  in  these  days  mnch  mora  of  the  latter  tliaa  of 
the  former.  But  in  tbe  more  solemn  acts  of  our  Utvs,  wo 
find  the  proper  consequence  given  to  that  which  is  indeed 
the  name ;  in  baptism,  in  elementary  Christian  instnictkm. 
at  marrisge,  when  the  name  is  the  thing  in  questioti,  it  is 
that  which  is  properly  the  name,  and  not  the  sumamow  whieli 
is  prononnced ;  John,  Richard,  Anne.  We  may  find  in 
books,  even  down  to  the  dose  of  the  teventeentb  ceo  tut  i, 
that  catalogues  and  indexes  are  sometimes  so  eonstroeted, 
that  the  names,  and  not  the  surnames,  are  ranged  in  alpb^ 
betieal  order.  Philips*s '  Theatrum  Poetamm '  preaenta  a 
late  instance. 

The  value  of  this  principle  lies  here :  that  it  is  a  aiapla 
and  easy  mode  of  showing,  to  some  extent,  to  what  fomily 
an  individual  belong ;  it  promotes  fkmily  onion ;  but  its 
chief  advantage  lies  m  the  nicilities  which  it  affords  for  con- 
ducting inquiries  into  the  condition  of  the  anoeston  of  per- 
sons who  mav  feel  any  curiosity  on  the  subject,  which, 
without  the  indications  afforded  by  identity  of  sumanio,eoiiM 
be  attended  with  very  little  success,  when  it  was  attempted 
to  ascend  beyond  the  recollections  of  persons  still  livjni^. 

This  mode  of  designation,  we  believe,  prevaUs  in  most  othor 
countries  of  modem  Europe.  In  England  it  ia  almeol  tbo 
universal  plan.  Hie  royal  house  ef  England  fbrms  an  exeo^ 
tion,  an  unchangeable  surname  having  never  been  adupsti 
by  them.  In  this  respect  the  house  of  Branswiek  is  like  tbo 
houses  of  Saxe,  Nassau,  Bourbon,  Orleans,  and  a  fow  othor^ 
springing  from  the  persons  who  were  of  prime  note  te  that 
state  of  society  when  the  rale  was, '  one  person,  one  wcfd,*  and 
being  afterwards  too  eonspicnons  by  rank  and  station  to 
need  any  such  ordinary  mode  of  distinction  u  that  which 
the  adoption  of  an  invariable  addition  to  the  name  wonM 
have  given  them.  This  wss  once  not  peculiar  to  tho  roya« 
house  of  Bnghmd  in  this  island  (the  Stnarts,  it  may  bo  ob» 
served,  and  perhaps  the  Tndora,  bnt  not  the  Plantageneta, 
were  a  temporary  exception,  being  fkmilies  of  inftirior  rank, 
who  were  raised  by  eircumatanoet  to  tho  penttsloa  of  tte 
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li^l  dignity)*  fat  tbe  earls,  in  the  tint  two  or  three  centuries, 
»em  dho  to  have  disdained  a  practice  which  assimilated 
tbcm  too  nearly  to  the  classes  next  below  them.  Thus  the 
ptfions  dtatincuished  in  Domesday  Book  as  Comitei,  are 
CosiM  Hugo^  Comei  Rogerus;  and  never,  we  believe,  with 
Bsmes  of  addition  which  descended  to  their  posterity.  But 
til  these  ^eat  bouses  have  become  long  ago  extinct 

There  ts  also  an  exception  to  the  mo&m  rule,  of  another 
kind.  There  are  stUl  some  remote  and  rudely-cultivated 
4»tricts,  In  which  the  inhabitanu  are  better  known  by  some 
k  rohm;  as  of  the  house  in  which  they  live,  or  as  the  son 
srwuie  person  well-known,  than  by  any  unvarying  addition 
ts  their  nama  properly  so  called.  This  is  said  still  (or  at 
Iflsst  very  lately)  to  be  the  ease  in  some  fiarts  of  Yorkshire 
tsd  Laocabbire,  and  is  certainly  the  ease  in  parts  of  Wales, 
kat  it  is  probable  that  the  extension  of  education  will  bring 
iH  parts  of  thia  island  into  subjugation  to  a  plan  which  has 
neb  obvious  convenience. 

If  it  is  inquired  when  the  system  on  which  we  now  proceed 
vsi  ttnt  adopted,  the  Ibct  which  has  just  been  stated,  that 
•tea  BOW  the  system  is  not  universally  prevalent,  will  show, 
wfatt  is  indeed  the  Ibct,  that,  like  many  other  things,  it  has 
■e^  its  way  by  degrees.  There  is  not,  we  believe,  a  single 
iottsoee  before  the  Conquest  of  persons  in  genealogical  suo* 
(osioa  bearing  the  same  suroaoie ;  and  it  is  also  quite  cer- 
tsia  that  in  ib»  mass  of  tiie  population  of  Sngland  after  the 
Cmiqucit,  the  descendants  of  the  Saxon  popuUtion,  there 
esn  rarely,  if  ever,  be  shown  an  instance  of  successive  in- 
dividuals of  the  same  iismily  being  distinguished  by  the 
fsme  surname  in  the  two  eenturies  immediately  soooeeding 
the  Conquest.  We  have  indeed  bnt  imperfect  means  of 
pufeoing  the  inquiry  for  those  two  centuries.  The  names 
of  the  people  of  those  centuries  lie  buried  in  unprinted 
lecords  and  eliartulariea.  But  if  there  are  exceptions,  and 
Saxon  ftmilies  in  these  centuries  to  be  traced  using  an  in- 
variable as  well  as  a  variable  name,  it  is  in  that  remarkable 
clam  who  still  exist  in  no  very  small  number,  who  have 
QMof  the  old  Saxon  appellatives  in  the  place  of  the  sur- 
name, such  as  Thorouk  Swawe^  Aldr$a,  Thoroughgood 
(Turgot),  Godwin,  and  the  like. 

Bnt  we  find  in  Domesday  Book  that  several  of  the  Nor- 
mans and  other  people  ftom  the  Continent,  who  became 
ssttled  m  En^nd  at  the  Conquest,  and  soon  aAer  that 
eient,  aie  diatmguished  by  names  of  addition,  which  are  not 
asnly  personal,  but  names  which  were  borne  by  themselves 
sad  th^  poeteritv  after  them.  Such  are  Darcy,  Arundel, 
Dntvemx^  BaUiol,  Bunm,  Laei,  Perci,  and  others,  people 
just  bdoiw  the  rank  of  the  comites,  and  who,  gaining  great 
posseswons  and  ^reat  power,  were  afterwards  very  conspicur 
ens  ia  Snf^iah  history.  Th^  are  the  perBons»  we  conceive, 
who  first  set  the  example  of  the  pnctioe  which  has  since 
bssecae  all  but  universal  among  us. 

lbs  disposition  which  always  more  er  less  exists  to  imi- 
tate what  is  done  by  a  superior,  is  probably  the  principle  to 
wbiaii  we  ate  to  nrfbr  the  change  in  this  point  whien  we 
find  tp  have  taken  place  by  the  middle  of  the  fimrteenth 
oentwy. 

By  mat  tine  the  present  system  may  be  said  to  have  been 
psetty  generally  established  in  all  the  well-settled  portions 
of  tbs  island.  The  statute  of  additions  of  the  1st  Henry 
V^bv  leqairiog  that  the  name  and  description  of  the  party 
AafM  be  exaotly  set  forth  in  any  writ  or  indenture,  would 
do  somethiBg  to  oonseladate  the  sy^m :  and  when  it  was 
reqnved  that  in  aU  parishes  a  register  should  be  kept  of 
bapcimis.  marriages,  and  burials^  which  was  one  of  the  acts 
of  the  Refonners,  there  was  a  new  check  presented  to  any 
attempts  at  reUxataon  ia  the  practice. 

Bat  even  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  eentuiy  there 
was  much  that  was  unsettled  in  the  personal  nomenclature  of 
Bndaad  even  in  fiimilies  to  whom  pertained  portions  of  the 
soiL  Thus  ha  140fi  a  person  describes  himself  as  fFi/lieAmi« 
JUiftf  Adm  SmmoUon,  who  in  141 6  is  WilMmut  Emmotion  ; 
aod  more  remarkably  about  the  same  time,  a  person  who 
is  isecvibed  as  Johanme  jUiue  WUHeimi  ftkt  Johanmi 
de  £hM«le{f  appears  soon  after  as  Jokeamu  WiUon.  About 
the  same  time  ire  had  WtUMmus  Johnam  Wilkinttm,  Wit- 
Usme  Adam$on  Miagotmm,  and  Tkomtu  Hemon  Magoi, 
ihewiag  the  present  system  then  in  its  rudiments. 

As  t£i  q^stem  at  present  existing  made  its  way  by  degrees, 
and  with  much  of  casualty,  so  there  seems  to  have  been 
■aeh  also  of  aecident  in  respect  of  the  name  of  addition 
vkich  marked  the  dtstmetion  of  the  stirpes.  Thwe  are 
^otte  of  the  tumames  in  common  use  among  us  £»  the 


adoption  of  which  it  is  difficult  now  to  assign  any  satisfac- 
tory reason.  This  is  partly  to  be  attributed  to  the  corrup- 
tion which  many  names  have  undergone,  and  partly  to  the 
strange  additions  which  we  find  in  the  place  of  surnames  in 
eariy  documents  of  undoubted  authenticity.  One  of  these 
is  Adam  that  God  made,  whose  addition,  if  he  lived  at  the 
period  when  his  race  first  began  to  conform  themselves  to 
the  system,  would  appear  now  in  some  form  which  would 
probably  foil  the  sa^arity  of  the  most  skilful  inquirer. 
Sometimos  there  is  a  difficulty  arising  out  of  a  wrong  appre- 
hension of  the  origin.  Thus  we  have  the  names  Spring, 
Summer,  Winter ;  there  is  no  Autumn,  It  is  difficult  to 
conceive  bow  the  names  of  the  seasons  should  become  the 
names  of  fisimilies ;  but  in  fact  it  is  not  so,  Spring  being  a 
word  denoting  a  small  grove  of  trees,  so  that  the  name 
classes  with  Wood,  Holt,  and  others  concerning  which  there 
is  no  difllculty;  while  Summer  and  Winter  are  Summoner 
and  Vintner,  names  derived  from  occupations. 

But  the  great  mass  of  our  surnames  may  be  easily  ex- 
plained. We  cannot  enter  here  at  large  into  the  subject ; 
but  it  may  be  useful  to  those  who  are  inclined  to  prosecute 
it,  to  sav  that  nearly  the  whole  of  them  may  be  referred  to 
one  of  the  five  following  classes  :-— 

1.  Foreign  names  brought  in  by  settlers  from  other  coun- 
tries, including  the  Scotch  and  Irish  names.  These  desig- 
nate a  very  krge  section  of  the  whole  population ;  and  there 
is  a  constant  accession  being  made  to  them  by  the  tide  of 
population  setting  towards  England.  Very  fow  of  the 
names  of  this  class  introduced  in  the  early  periods  remain : 
the  great  majority  being  of  families  who  have  become  settl^ 
in  Bngland  in  the  course  of  the  last  century  and  a  half. 

a.  Names  of  locality.— These  are  divisible  into  two  great 
portions :  those  which  are  derived  from  places  of  generie 
names  only,  such  as  Bill^  Dale,  Cliff,  Slack,  Combe,  Grove, 
Shaw,  Frith,  and  many  others,  mostly  monosyllabic,  which 
would  originally  appear  as  John  de  la  Hill,  &c. ;  and  those 
which  are  derived  from  some  specific  place,  as  Atherton, 
Burton,  Denby,  and  thousands  of  others,  there  being 
scarcely  a  town,  village,  or  hamlet  which  has  not  given  its 
name  to  some  Bnglish  family. 

3.  Names  of  occupation.-— Of  this  class  the  number  is 
very  great.  We  have  Brewer,  Barber,  Smith,  Mason,  in 
short  every  trade  and  every  other  occupation  in  which 
men  engage.  Lost  trades  or  trades  which  have  changed 
their  names  are  preserved  in  the  names  of  families  whose 
ancestor  was  engaged  in  them  at  the  time  when  his  family 
fell  into  the  system.  Thus  we  have  Fletcher,  Girdler,  Fur- 
bisher,  Stringfellow,  Lister,  Walker,  Pargiter,  Webster, 
Tavemer,  and  the  like.  We  have  also  Palliser,  Lander, 
Fbeter,  Fai/reyman,  Page,  Woodruffe,  Reeve,  Hunter,  which 
were  evidently  at  the  beginning  names  of  occupation.  It  is 
difficult  to  account  for  such  names  as  Bishop^  Baron,  Earl, 
Lord,  Priest,  King, 

4.  A  large  portion  of  our  personal  nomenclature  is  made 
up  of  surnames  which  are  formed  upon  those  which  we  call 
Christian  names.  Nearly  all  these  appeared  originally  in 
the  form  of  FUiue,  &0.,  as  John  son  of  William.  This 
mode  of  desurnation  has  taken  various  forms.  Thus  on  this 
name  of  William,  there  are  founded  Williams,  Williamson, 
Wills,  Wilson,  Wilhs,  Wilkins,  Wilkinson,  Willis,  Wil- 
lison.  Bill,  Bilson,  Willet,  WiUimot,  WiUmoi,  Till,  Tilly, 
Tillot,  Tilson,  Tillotson,  Willy,  each  of  which,  if  written  by 
a  seribe  of  the  middle  ages  in  Latin,  would  be  expressed  by 
the  same  phrase,  Filius  WiUielmL  Other  names  have  an 
equally  numerous  progeny.  To  this  class  may  be  referred 
Ives  and  /refon  which  v^  Filius  Judei;  Clarhson,  Cook' 
son,  Wrightson,  which  are  names  formed  not  indeed  on  the 
name,  but  the  profession  of  the  parents. 

It  would  however  be  to  extend  this  article  to  an  inordi- 
nate length,  even  to  touch  upon  the  rabordinate  classes  to 
the  five  great  classes. 

5.  The  fifth  and  last  is  that  of  names  which  indicate 
sometbiisg  peculiar  in  the  personal  appearance  or  mental 
qualities  of  the  person  to  whom  they  are  first  given.  Such 
are  Swift,  Long,  White,  Bluek,  Orwnp,  Rouse,  Wise,  Good, 
&c. 

Of  the  proportions  in  which  names  of  the  dxe  classes 
enter  into  the  composition  of  Bnglish  society,  some  idea 
may  be  formed  by  the  fi)llowing  analysis  of  896  names, 
found  in  what  was  oalled  the  *  Fashionable '  class  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Batb.  Throwing  out  162  as  of  uncertain 
origin,  there  remained  734  surnames,  which  give  the  fol- 
lowing xesulU:—  Digitized  by  Vrr^^V  IIL 
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1.  Foreign  names,  142. 

S.  Namet  of  locality.     Generic,  57 ;   tpecifie,  249. 
Total  306. 

3.  Names  of  occupation*  79. 

4.  PatronymicaU   172,   of  which    43  were   Saxon 

names. 

5.  Descriptive,  35. 

The  results  would  be  somewhat  different  in  a  population 
of  a  different  kind.  There  are  six  families  who  have  names 
of  occupation  in  the  English  peerage.  The  number  of  the 
individuals  beuring  the  names  varies  greatly  in  the  five 
closses.  The  ratio  of  the  number  of  persons  bearing  the 
name  to  the  name  itself  is  the  lowest  in  the  first  and  second 

The  nations  who  contributed  the  142  foreign  names  were 
these: — 
Soota,      44      German,  9      lulian,        2      Poles,  1 
French,  39       Dutch,     6      Portuguese,  2 
Irish,      32       Welsh,     5      Cornish,       2 

Thus  much  for  the  tumame. 

The  namei  of  the  antient  Saxon  population  of  England 
were  nearly  all  descriptive  of  some  quality  of  mind  or  body. 
Thus  Edward  is  truth-keeper ;  Win/red,  win-peace ;  A{fi^ 
all-peace ;  Edmund,  truth -mouth ;  AiUnn,  of  all  beloved ; 
Z^/»  wolf.  But  a  great  change  took  place  soon  after  the 
Conquest  We  see  in  the  names  of  the  Normans  who 
became  settled  in  England  many  which  continued  for  ages 
fkvourite  names  of  the  English  nation ;  Ro^er,  Ralph,  Hugh, 
Humphretf,  Geffrey,  Qilbert.  To  them  also  we  owe  the 
introauetion  amongst  us  of  names  of  religion.  If  these 
names  existed  at  lul  in  England  before  the  Conquest,  they 
were  exceedingly  rare.  In  tne  catalugues  of  Saxon  bishops, 
not  one  occurs.  Even  amongst  the  Mrst  race  of  Normans 
they  did  not  abound.  We  find  Adam,  John,  Stephen, 
Dcand,  PeUr,  Matthew,  and  perhaps  a  few  others.  But  in 
the  century  and  a  half  after  that  event,  names  of  this  class 
began  to  prevail  in  a  great  degree.  It  was  a  period  of 
extraordinary  Christian  devotion :  the  exertions  in  founding 
monasteries,  building  churches,  and  maintaining  the  war 
against  the  infidels  show  it.  In  this  state  of  the  public 
mind  the  new  system  of  taking  names  of  religion  spread 
and  strengthened.  The  names  of  religion  weie  almost 
wholly  firom  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  a  few  only  being 
taken  firom  the  names  of  persons  who  have  been  eminent 
in  later  times  for  their  Christian  virtues. 

Since  then  little  change  has  taken  place.  A  few  names 
once  common  have  lost  their  popularity ;  a  few  others  have 
been  introduced.  There  have  been  periods  when  names 
somewhat  fiintastic  have  had  a  popularity;  such  as  the 
names  of  the  virtues,  as  Patience,  Truth,  Prudence,  Faith, 
bv  which  women  have  boon  named ;  Thanftfid,  Faithful, 
Sabbath,  and  others  more  extraordinary,  have  been  given 
to  men.  Some  went  for  a  time  into  another  extreme,  and 
we  had  Hannibal,  Sdpio,  Cttiar,  and  Herculei. 

We  have  however  not  been  sufficiently  attentive  to  the 
importance  of  keeping  up  a  stock  of  what  we  call  Christian 
names.  Our  population  has  increased  to  a  very  gpreat 
extent,  while  our  surnames  have  rather  diminished  than 
the  contrary.  We  should  therefore,  if  we  wish  that  names 
should  be  what  they  are  intended  to  be,  Notamina,  increase 
the  number  of  those  names  out  of  which  we  have  the  power 
ourselves  of  selection.  As  it  is,  with  a  population  of  20  or 
30  millions,  we  have  but  53  names  of  men  which  can  be 
used  without  some  appearance  of  singularity.  Of  these  12 
are  in  more  frequent  use  than  the  rest : — 

John        William    Henry    George     James     Robert 
Thomas    Francis     Charles  Edwiutl    Richard  Samuel 

Of  these,  4  are  names  of  religion ;  4  are  names  introduced 
at  the  Conquest ;  3  names  introduced  at  a  later  period  from 
the  nomenclature  of  other  countries ;  1  is  pure  Saxon.  Of 
the  41  names  of  secondary  frequency,  28  are  names  of  re- 
ligion ;  so  that  of  the  53  names  of  men  in  ordinary  use,  32 
are  names  of  religion,  or  considerably  more  than  one-half, 
and  they  are  all  taken  from  the  Scriptures. 

Again,  looking  at  the  53  names  in  respeet  of  the  lan- 
guages from  which  they  are  derived,  it  appears  that 

25  are  of  Hebrew  origin, 
19  firom  the  various  dialects  of  Western 
Europe, 

5  firom  the  Greek,  and 

4  firom  the  Latin. 


There  are  a  multitude  of  names,  onoe  in  tsie  in  England, 
which  might  easily  be  revived,  and  it  would  be  a  matter  of 
some  public  convenience  to  do  so.  Few  persons  have  not 
found  inconvenioDce  in  some  form  or  other  from  the  waal 
of  sufficient  distinctness  in  the  name  he  bears.  Thus  a 
little  time  ago  there  were  two  antiquarian  Chalmers' ;  two 
Parkes  upon  the  bench ;  two  Whitakers,  both  eiergfmetK 
and  both  writers  on  Lancashire  topography:  some  tiin* 
ago  there  were  two  Dr.  John  Thomas's,  both  chaplains  to 
the  king,  and  both  bishops;  and  two  Dr.  Grays,  both 
divines,  both  writers  in  their  own  profession,  both  connected 
with  historic  literature  and  po^^*  ^nd  both  euga|nd  in 
controversies  with  Warburton.  This  occasions  confuswo. 
To  change  a  surname  is  a  difficult  and  expensive  proeeaa ; 
the  cheapest  and  simplest  remedy  is  to  give  a  name  at 
baptism  which  will  be  lAarked  and  remembered,  as  Basti 
Hall.  Of  neglected  names  there  are,  Austin,  Allan,  Autngff, 
Arnold,  Baldwin,  Blate,  Barnard,  Fabian,  Ferdinand,  Ju^^m- 
line.  Miles,  Sylvester,  Theobald,  Theodore,  and  a  hml  of 
others.  But  it  might  be  worth  the  consideration  of  govern- 
ment, whether  some  focilities  should  not  be  afibrdea  for  io- 
creasing  our  very  scanty  stock  of  surnames  by  the  revit-al 
of  manv  which  are  now  extinct  and  bat  in  persona  «Lo 
descend  firom  those  who  bore  them. 

N  AMUR,  the  French  name  for  NAMEN,  a  province  of 
the  kingdom  of  Belgium,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Brmbaot, 
on  the  northeast  and  east  by  Liige,  on  the  soutb-emftt  by 
Luxemburg,  on  the  south  by  France  (department  of  Ardca- 
nes),  and  on  the  east  by  Hainault  Its  greatest  length  (h>iii 
north  to  south  is  55  English  miles,  and  ita  greatestbreadih 
42  miles;  its  area  is  366,181  hectares,  eoual  to  904.467 
English  acres,  or  1413  square  miles,  and  is  thus  employed 
In  cultivation  .  .  181,306  hectarea. 
Marshes  and  waste  land      48,343  ^ 

Woods  and  foresU     •         125.541  ^ 

Sites  of  buildings      .  1,277  „ 

Roads  and  streets     .  7,523  „ 

Riven  and  streams  •  1,658  « 

Undescribed  •     .     •  533  „ 


366,181      hectares. 

The  province  is  watered  by  the  Maas,  the  Samhre^  the 
Lesse,  and  several  small  streams,  by  which  it  is  traverwi  la 
all  directions.  The  Maas  enters  Namur  from  France,  umr 
the  town  of  Givet,  and  runs  north-north-east  about  9  ouJes 
to  Dinant,  when  it  flows  to  the  north-north-west  tor  17 
miles  to  the  city  of  Namur,  and  turning  to  the  east-north- 
east,  enters  the  province  of  Li^ge  at  the  distance  of  %ix 
miles  firom  Namur.  The  Sambre  enters  the  province  fwom 
Hainault  about  10  miles  east  of  Namur,  at  which  dtv  it 
ImIIs  into  the  Maas.  The  Lesse  enters  Namur  from  Lax- 
emburg  at  Paliseul,  and  flowine  first  to  the  north,  sad 
then  to  the  north-east,  &lls  into  uie  Maas  a  short  dist&nee 
south  of  Dinant. 

The  soil  of  the  province  is  generally  fertile,  consiatifY 
for  the  most  part  of  an  unctuous  marl,  but  without  any  gmu 
depth.  Of  the  three  arrondissemene  or  districts  into  whacb 
the  province  is  divided,  via.  Namur,  Dinant,  and  Pbili^p^- 
ville,  that  of  Namur  is  the  most  productive,  the  other  two 
being  more  stoney.  The  principal  agricultural  producu  atw 
wheat,  rye.  oats,  barley,  hemp,  flax,  and  chicory.  Tfm 
grain  harvests  do  not  more  than  suffice  for  the  consumptioii 
of  the  province.  There  are  few  natural  meadows  in  thm 
district  of  Namur,  but  in  the  other  partsof  the  dioti new 
the  meadows  are  the  moat  profitable  of  the  lands.  ArttOciA] 
grasses  are  also  much  cultivated,  especiallv  trefoil  in  iKe 
district  of  Namur.  Wood  grows  abundantly  in  the  provinee. 
The  trees  are  principally  oak  (the  bark  of  which  fomas  an 
article  of  export),  beech,  a^  hornbeam,  birch,  and  haaei. 
With  the  exception  of  the  oak  trees,  which  are  used  lur 
building  purposes,  the  wood  which  is  cut  is  converted  mio 
charcoal  fir  the  use  of  smelting  furnaces.  A  great  romny 
plantations  have  been  made  of  late  years,  especially  tu 
places  where,  through  a  want  of  depth  in  the  soil,  its  cult»* 
vation  cannot  be  profitably  conducted.  The  breeding  of 
draught  horses  fomu  an  important  branch  of  rural  orcupa* 
tion ;  they  are  at  once  strong  and  active,  and  the  formccw 
are  careful  to  preserve  the  breed  unmixed.  Great  numbcca 
of  swine  are  bred,  and  are  mostly  sold  to  itinerant  dcakra. 
Near  to  Dinant  some  are  killed  and  salted  for  exporutii 
The  fiurmers  occasionally  suffer  from  the  visits  of  wolv 
and  there  are  great  numben  of  foxes,  rmtS|  weaale%  i 
polecats.  Digitized  by  V:r W^ V IC 
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Hie  mineral  productions  of  the  province  are  iron,  lead, 
toil,  marble,  ana  potters*  clay.  The  quantity  of  iron  made 
in  the  course  of  a  year  is  stated  to  be  30,250  tons,  nearly  the 
vbde  of  which  is  smelted  with  wood  charcoal,  requiring 
tnoually  the  produce  of  6000  to  7000  hectares  (16,000  acres). 
The  number  of  people  employed  in  the  iron- works  is  913,  in 
addition  to  miners,  wood-cutters,  charcoal-burners,  wag- 
goLen,  &e^  amounting  to  13,700  persons.  The  lead-mines 
vbicfa  are  near  the  city  of  Namur  have  been  open  since 
1619,  but  their  working  has  been  discontinued  at  various 
times.  These  mines  are  worked  by  a  company,  who  employ 
in  ibem  about  200  men.  No  return  of  the  produce  has 
been  given.  The  coal-field  of  this  province  has  already 
been  luffiriently  described.  [Belgium.]  The  marble  quar- 
ried in  Namur  is  found  in  various  parts  of  the  province,  and 
zifes  employ  men  tin  sawing  and  polishing  it  to  a  great  num- 
ber 0^  persons.  It  is  of  various  colours,  red,  ^rey,  blue,  and 
lUtk ;  the  greatest  part  of  what  is  raised  is  exported  to 
Fnnee.  The  potters*  clay  found  in  the  province  is  used 
chvt^j  at  Namur  and  Ardenne. 

In  addition  to  the  branches  of  industry  already  mentioned, 
Namor  contains  the  only  copper-works  in  Belgium.  The 
law  material  is  procured  chietiy  from  Sweden,  and  the  prin- 
apal  market  for  the  manufactured  goods  is  found  in 
France. 

The  province  of  Namur  contains  only  five  towns, 
Namar.  Ardenne,  Dinant»  Fosse,  and  Philippcville.  With 
the  e!u:eption  of  the  capital,  they  are  all  inconsiderable 
places.  Ardenne  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
mas,  near  to  the  border  of  LiSge,  in  50*^  30'  N.  lat.  and 
5*  4' £.  long.  Its  population  in  1837  was  4314.  Various 
kinds  of  earthenware  are  made  in  the  town,  and  there  is 
a  paper-mQi  in  which  1 40  workmen  are  employed.  Dinant 
is  likewise  situated  on  the  Maas,  in  50*^  17'  N.  lat  and  4^ 
54' E.  long.  Its  population  in  1837  was  5033.  They  are 
engaged  in  manufacturinjg;  woollen  cloths,  paper,  and  hats, 
and  in  cutting  and  pclishins  marble.  Fosse,  a  small  town 
rith  2722  inhabitants,  is  situated  in  50"*  22'  N.  lat.  and  4*^ 
42^  K.  long.,  about  9  miles  south-west  of  Namiur.  The  coal- 
mines  and  marble-quarries  in  the  vicinity  give  employment 
to  many  of  the  inhabitants.  Philippeville,  in  50**  12'  N.  lat. 
and  4*  32'  E.  bng.,  although  the  capital  of  an  arrondisse- 
ment,  has  only  1127  inhabitants.  It  is  built  on  an  eminence 
pod  fortified:  the  walls  form  an  irregular  pentagon.  The 
town  b  composed  of  ten  wide  well-paved  streets. 

The  population  of  the  province,  on  January  1,  1838,  was 
S29,665.  The  movement  of  the  population  during  1837  was 
w  follows  :— 

Moles.      Femaln.       ToUL 

Boro — ^in  towna   •  •  •    567   622    1189 
»   in  the  country  •  •   3211   3046   6257 


3778   3688    7466 


Died — m  towns 
^      in  the  country 


514 
2002 


491 
1902 


2516       2393 


1005 
3904 

4909 
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The  number  of  houses  in  the  province  was  then  43.096, 
and  of  separate  families  46,995.  With  the  exception  of  about 
4U0,  the  whole  population  profess  the  Roman  Catholic  re- 
ligion. 

^AMVR  (in  Flemish,  Namen),  the  capital  of  the  province 
of  that  name,  is  situated  in  50"*  28'  N.  lat.  and  4"*  48'  £. 
Wng..  at  the  confluence  of  the  Sambre  and  the  Maas.  It 
b  considered  to  be  the  strongest  fortress  in  Belgium.  It  is 
entered  by  eleven  gates ;  the  streets  are  wide  and  clean ; 
the  houses  are  mostly  built  of  a  bluish  stone  and  are  slated. 
There  are  several  squares ;  two  bridges,  one  over  the  Maas, 
the  other  over  the  Sambre ;  and  six  churches,  one  of  which 
bthe  cathedral  dedicated  to  St  Aubin.  This  is  a  fine  build- 
ing of  modem  architecture ;  the  front  is  ornamented  with 
tveaty  Corinthian  columns,  sustaining  a  cornice  which 
bears  several  statues  of  white  marble.  On  either  side  of 
the  great  altar  are  fine  statues  in  Carrara  marble,  represent- 
ing St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  This  building  was  begun  in 
1750.  and  finished  in  1767. 

The  aituation  of  Namur,  at  the  confiuence  of  two  naviga- 
bie  rivers,  is  favourable  to  commerce.  The  two  chief 
lirancbes  of  industry  are  the  manufacture  of  cutlery  and 
*a.iniiig.  Great  numbers  of  workmen  are  employed  in  the 
Mighbouring  collieries,  marble-quarriesy  and  mines  of  iron 
F.  C^  No.  986. 


and  lead.  There  are  four  cattle-fairs  held  in  the  year,  in 
February,  May,  July,  and  November.  The  great  fair  be- 
gins the  2nd  of  July,  and  lasts  fifteen  days. 

The  castle  of  Namur  is  said  to  have  been  built  at  the 
end  of  the  sixth  century,  and  for  more  than  four  centuries 
thereafter  the  city  was  of  very  insienificant  dimensions. 
Early  in  the  eleventh  century,  under  the  reigns  of  Albert  I. 
and  II.,  it  was  much  enlarged,  and  by  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  century  Namur  had  attained  its  present  dinten* 
sions. 

This  fortress  has  sustained  several  sieges,  the  most 
celebrated  of  which  was  successfully  undertaken  by  Louis 
XIV.,  assisted  by  the  renowned  Vauban,  in  1692.  The 
French  maintained  themselves  for  three  years  in  the  fi>r- 
tress,  to  the  defences  of  which  they  made  several  additions. 
On  the  3rd  July,  1695,  the  town  was  invested  by  the 
English  under  William  III.  The  garrison,  under  the' Mar- 
shal de  BoutUers,  consisted  of  14,000  men,  but  the  attack 
was  so  fierce,  that  the  marshal  capitulated  on  the  4th  of 
Aueust.  Namur  was  unsuccessfully  attacked  by  the  count 
of  Nassau  in  1704;  it  was  ceded  to  Austria,  in  1713,  and 
put  under  the  care  of  Holland  in  1715.  In  1746  it  was 
taken  by  France,  but  was  restored  to  Austria,  under  the 
treaty  of  Aix-la-Chaoelle,  in  1748.  The  fortifications  were 
demolished  by  Joseph  II.  in  1784»  but  were  afterwards  re- 
stored. It  was  taken  by  the  French  in  1792,  retaken  by 
the  Austrians  in  the  following  year,  and  falling  again  into 
the  hands  of  France  in  1794,  was  constituted  the  capital  of 
the  department  of  the  Sambre  and  Mouse,  and  so  continued 
until  1814,  when  the  Netherlands  threw  oflf  the  yoke  of 
France.  Namur  was  the  scene  of  an  obstinate  battle  in 
1815,  between  the  French  and  Prussians. 

The  population  of  the  city,  on  January  1,  1838,  was 
20,480. 

NANCY,  or  NANCI,  an  important  town  of  France, 
capital  of  the  department  of  Meurthe,  situated  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Meurthe,  1 72  miles  east  of  Paris  in  a  direct 
line,  or  206  miles  by  the  road  through  Epernay,  Chdlons- 
sur-Mame,  and  Bar-le-Duc;  in  48"*  4l'N.  lat  and  6°  12' 
R  long. 

Nancy  is  not  Known  to  have  existed  before  the  twelfth 
century.  In  the  middle  ages  it  was  the  capital  of  Lorraine, 
and  was  several  times  taken  and  retaken,  especially  in  the 
struggle  in  which  Ren^  II.,  duke  of  Lorraine,  had  to  engage 
with  Charles  le  Temeraire,  duke  of  Bourgogne  [Boua- 
oognb],  for  the  possession  of  his  duchy.  It  was  under  the 
walls  of  this  town  (Jan.,  1477)  that  Charles  experienced 
his  last  filial  defeat,  in  which  he  fell.  In  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIIL(A.D.  1633)  it  Was  taken  by  that  pnnce  Irom 
Charles  III.  or  IV.,  the  then  reigning  duke  of  Lorraine. 
The  fortifications  were  demolished  on  the  restoration  of  the 
town  to  the  dukes  of  Lorraine. 

The  town  is  situated  in  a  fertile  and  pleasant  plain  at  the 
foot  of  wooded  and  vine-covered  hills.  It  consisis  of  two 
parts,  the  old  town  on  the  north  and  the  new  town  on  the 
south.  The  old  town  retiiins  some  portions  of  the  old  for- 
tifications :  the  streets  are  narrow  and  crooked.  The  new 
town,  commenced  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeemh  cen- 
tury, has  wide  and  straight  streets,  lined  with  good  hou&es : 
the  stateliness  of  its  public  buildings,  and  the  extent  and 
beauty  of  its  squares  and  public  walks,  render  Nanc)  one  of 
the  handsomest,  though  it  is  one  of  the  dullest,  of  the  great 
towns  of  France.  La  Place  Royale  is  the  finest  of  the 
squares:  one  side  is  formed  by  the  town-hall  (one  of  the 
handsomest  in  Franco),  containing  a  gallery  of  pictures; 
two  other  sides  are  occupied  by  the  office  of  the  prefect,  the 
custom-house,  the  theatre,  and  some  private  houses.  la 
the  angles  of  the  square  are  four  fountains,  and  in  front  of 
the  town-hall  a  triumphal  arch,  erected  by  Stanislas  Leck- 
zinsky,  duke  of  Lorraine,  to  Louis  XV.  Two  streets  run 
in  a  direct  line  from  this  square  to  two  of  the  town  gates, 
built  hke  triumphal  arches.  The  cathedral  is  not  remark- 
able, except  for  a  portal  with  a  triple  row  of  columns,  and 
for  the  high  altar.  The  little  church  of  Bon  Seoours,  in 
the  suburb  of  St.  Pierre,  is  adorned  by  the  monuments  of 
Stanislas  Leckzinsky  and  his  wife.  This  church  was  erected 
by  Stanislas  to-  replace  one  built  Yw  Ren^  XL,  on  the  spot 
where  Charles  of  Bourgogne  fell.  There  are  fine  barracks 
both  for  ca>»alry  and  infantry,  an  Exchange,  and  other  publio 
buildings.  In  the  old  town  is  the  antient  Gothic  castle, 
the  former  residence  of  the  dukes  of  Lorraine ;  and  adjacent 
to  it  is  a  small  church  of  Gothic  architecture,  the  burial- 
place  of  the  ducal  family.    The  tomb  of  Ren6  II.  and  gpmd 
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olhcn  arc  in  the  church  itself;  others  are  in  a  round  cht- 
pol  attached  to  the  choir.  This  chaoel  was  restored  in  1822, 
at  the  joint  expense  of  the  Frencn  and  Austrian  govern- 
ments:  it  is  lighted  by  some  stained-glass  windows  in  the 
cupola  by  which  it  is  surmounted,  and  contains  seven  mar- 
ble tombs  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  dukes  of  Lorraine 
or  members  of  their  family,  a  marble  altar  on  which  is  a 
sculpture  of  Christ  in  bis  grave-clothes,  and  other  orna- 
menu.  The  remains  of  several  of  the  princes  of  Lorraine 
lie  in  the  vault  beneath. 

The  population  of  Nancy,  in  1826.  was  29,122  for  the 
commune;  in  1831  it  was  29,001  for  the  town,  and  29,783 
for  the  whole  commune ;  in  1836  it  was  31,445  for  the  com- 
mune. The  inhabitants  manufticture  hosiery,  hats,  and 
gloves ;  and  embroider  muslin.  This  latter  branch  of  in- 
dustry employs  many  hands;  the  embroidery  is  sent  to 
Paris  and  to  the  colonies.  They  spin  cotton  yarn  by  the 
a^^ency  of  steam ;  and  make  coarse  woollen  cloth,  calico, 
muslin,  and  other  cotton  goods.  Some  chemical  prepara- 
tions are  manufactured;  also  vermicelli,  liqueurs,  paper- 
hanginpj,  and  earthenware.  There  are  several  establish- 
ments m  the  town  or  neighbourhood  for  spinning  woollen- 
yarn  and  weaving  muslin  and  calico;  besides  tan-mills, 
tanyards,  dye-houses,  breweries,  and  oil-presses.  There  is 
near  the  town  a  large  bed  of  stone  well  adapted  for  litho- 
graphic printing.  Irade  is  carried  on  in  the  various  manu- 
factured articles ;  and  in  grain,  wine,  brandv,  wool,  and  iron. 
There  are  two  yearly  feirs,  one  of  twenty  days. 

Nancy  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  whose  diocese  comprehends 
the  department  of  Meurthe,  and  who  is  a  suflfragan  of  the 
archbishop  of  Bcsan9on ;  of  a  Cour  Roy  ale,  whose  jurisdic- 
tion comprehends  tlvB  departments  of  Meurthe,  Mouse,  and 
Vosges ;  of  a  subordinate  justice  court  and  a  commercial 
tribunal ;  and  of  several  fiscal  or  administrative  government 
offices.  There  are  several  hospitals  and  charitable  institu- 
tions, and  a  house  of  correction. 

There  is  a  public  library  of  23,000  volumes 'and  there 
are  libraries  attached  to  the  bishopric  the  Cour  Royale,  and 
the  high  school.  There  are  a  rich  museum,  a  cabinet  of 
natural  history,  and  a  botanic  garden ;  an  acad6mie  univer- 
sitaire,  a  high  school,  and  a  seminary  fbr  the  priesthood ;  a 
school  of  desien.  and  a  secondary  school  of  medicine;  a 
central  agricultural  society,  a  royal  society  of  sciences  and 
arts,  an  elementary  Protestant  soiool,  a  Bible  society,  and 
a  society  formed  by  the  wealthier  Jews  of  the  department 
for  the  instruction  of  the  poor  children  of  their  nation  in  the 
useful  arts. 

Nancy  was  the  native  town  of  Marshal  Bassompierre,  of 
Claude  Lorraine  the  painter,  of  Calmet  the  Benedictine, 
and  other  eminent  men. 

The  arrondissement  of  Nancy  has  an  area  of  551  square 
miles, and  contains  187communes;  the  population,  in  1831, 
was  127.944;  in  1836  it  was  129,841. 

NANOASAKI.    [Japan.] 

NANl'NA,  Mr.  (iray*s  name  for  a  genus  consisting  of 
the  phanorbicular  species  of  Helix,  with  large  umbilici,  in- 
clmled  in  the  subj^enus  HelkeHa  of  De  r6russac.  The 
animal  was  first  discovered  and  figured  by  General  Hard- 
wirke  in  1797.  Mr.  Gray  characterizes  the  genus,  and 
enumerates  the  species  in  the  *  Zoological  Proceedings  for 
1834.' 

NANING  is  the  name  of  a  country  which  up  to  1832 
was  possessed  by  a  Malay  chief,  who  was  tributary  to  the 
British  province  of  Malacca.  In  the  year  1832  Naning  was 
annexed  to  that  province,  the  chief  having  risen  in  rebellion 
against  the  East  Indian  government  It  lies  at  the  back  of 
the  other  territories,  and  separates  them  (Vom  the  small  king- 
doms of  Rumbowe  and  Johole.  It  extends  north  and  soutn 
about  40  miles,  with  an  average  breadth  of  10  miles,  which 
gives  an  area  of  400  square  miles,  or  nearly  the  extent  of 
the  county  of  Bedford.  The  snrfhce  is  undulating,  inter- 
spersed with  high  knolls  thickly  clothed  with  jungle ;  the 
hollows  or  flats  between  the  undulations,  where  the  water 
lodges  in  the  rainy  season,  average  seventy  or  eighty  vards  in 
width,  and  either  form  a  swamp  or  paddy  ground.  The 
soil  on  the  high  grounds  is  red  and  eenerally  gravelly ;  on 
the  flats  it  is  soft  and  whitish.  Water  is  plentiful,  and 
may  easily  be  got  two  or  three  feet  below  the  surface,  on 
the  slopes  of  the  rising  grounds.  The  chief  products 
•re  rice,  timber,  and  fruits;  pepper  and  gamboge  are 
cultivated.  Amon^  the  fruits  are  roangosteens,  pine-opples, 
jack-trees,  and  many  other  kinds.  There  are  forty-five 
•peoiet  of  trees  in  the  jungle,  of  which  the  fruit  is  edible. 


A  small  portioii  of  gold  it  found*  and  tin  in  eotnsiAtnlilc 
quantities.  According  to  a  census  taken  in  182f,  the  pop«> 
lation  amounted  to  3458,  probably  malat,  as  it  ia  wdiM 
that  1800  were  capable  of  bearing  arms.  They  are  Malay  i, 
profess  the  Mohammedan  foitb,  and  live  in  villsfeeea.  af 
which  the  largest,  called  Sabany,  contains  146  hoosei 
(Moor*s  Noticei  qfthe  Indian  Arehipeiago,  Singapora,  1 837.) 

NANKEEN,  a  description  of  cotton  doths,  usoally  o/a 
yellow  colour,  imported  from  China,  and  taking  tbair  dshm 
from  the  city  of  Nankin,  In  which  great  quantitiea  of  tbeia 
are  made.  The  peculiar  colour  of  these  dotba  ia  oabual 
to  the  cotton- wool  of  which  they  are  made,  and  not  tba  cied 
of  any  dye.  White  cloths  of  similar  texture  ara  vrnportei 
from  China,  and  these,  to  distinguish  them  from  tba  yaOow 
cloths,  are  called  white  nankeens.  Nankeen  olotha  wert 
formeriy  very  much  used  in  England  for  gentkrni«Q*s 
summer  clothing,  but  better  fobrics  of  home  manulkfr- 
ture  being  now  procurable  at  lower  pnoea,  theae  bate 
taken  the  place  of  the  Chinese  foods.  Within  tha  last  vn 
years  the  annual  importation  of  nankeen  dotba  into  tba 
United  Kingdom,  from  China,  has  exceeded  900,000  pmaea; 
but  the  quantity  brought  in  1838  was  under  60,000  psece^ 
and  the  greater  part  of  these  was  re-exported. 

NANKIN,  a  town  in  China,  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
river  Yantse-kiang,  near  32*"  N.  lat.  and  117®  E.  lon^^  ani 
about  120  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river.  It  is  mii 
that  at  some  remote  period  sea-vessels  were  able  to  as««o4 
the  river  to  the  town,  but  the  very  low  and  twampy  short 
which  extends  in  these  parts  along  the  Hoang-Hay  (Veniiv 
Sea)  renders  this  statement  improbable.  This  town  was 
the  capital  of  the  empire  to  the  end  of  the  thirteentb  oeo* 
tury,  and  at  that  time  the  lareest  town  on  tbe  globa.  T* 
give  an  idea  of  its  then  extent,  the  Chinese  historical  reconb 
say,  that  if  two  horsemen  were  to  go  out  in  tba  momiiif  at 
the  same  gate,  and  were  to  gallop  round  by  opposite  wa}s, 
they  would  not  meet  before  night.  This  ia  certainly  aa 
exaggeration.  The  Jesuits,  when  snrveving  the  town  for 
the  purpose  of  making  a  plan  of  it,  found  that  tbe  dreoit  of 
the  exterior  walls  was  37  /^>#,  or  nearly  20  mild ;  and  this 
agrees  pretty  well  with  the  description  given  by  Kllia,  vb» 
estimates  the  distance  between  the  gate  near  tba  river  acd 
the  Porcelain  Tower  at  about  six  miles,  and  sap  that  aa 
area  of  not  less  than  thirty  miles  was  diversified  with  grorts, 
houses,  cultivation,  and  hills,  and  enclosed  witbin  tbe  este- 
rior  wall,  which  forms  an  irregular  polygon.  But  tbe  wbufe 
of  this  area  is  not  covered  with  houses  built  in  Ttg^Ux 
streets ;  only  about  one -fourth  of  it  at  present  is  covcsod  by 
the  town,  which  occupies  that  part  which  is  fortbest  from 
tbe  river,  and  is  about  six  miles  from  its  banks. 

The  town  began  to  decrease  whan  Kublai-kban  removed 
the  Imperial  residence  to  Pekin,  and  still  more  rap*d}| 
when  toe  six  great  tribunals,  which  for  some  Umm  vers 
kept  at  Pekin  and  Nankin,  were  attached  to  tba  court  at 
Pekin.  When  this  took  place  the  name  of  tba  town  Nea- 
kin  (the  southern  court)  was  changed  into  that  of  Kva- 
ning-foo,  as  it  is  now  always  called  in  public  doeunwats, 
though  the  people  continue  to  call  it  Nankin. 

The  present  town  consists  of  four  ^ndpal  stiaata,  rae- 
ning  parallel  to  one  another,  and  intersected  at  rigbl 
angles  by  smaller  ones.  Through  one  of  the  larger  atnco 
a  narrow  channel  flows,  which  is  crossed  at  intervals  bv 
bridges  of  a  single  arch.  The  streets  are  not  tpadova,  but 
have  the  appearance  of  unusual  cleanliness.  Tbe  part 
within  the  walls,  which  is  now  only  oocnpied  by  fantes 
and  bamboo  groves,  is  still  crossed  by  paved  roads,  a  fort 
which  seems  to  indicate  that  tbe  whole  area  was  once  boih 
upon. 

None  of  the  buildings  of  Nankin  are  distingnisbcd  by 
their  architecture,  except  some  of  tbe  gates,  and  tbe  fiaaK>ia 
Porcelain  Tower,  which  is  attaclied  to  one  of  tbe  pagodxa 
or  temples.  This  building  is  oetaconal,  and  of  a  constdarabit 
height  in  proportion  to  iu  base,  tbe  height  being  more  tbao 
200  feet,  while  each  tide  of  tba  base  measures  only  40  foct 
It  consists  of  nine  stories,  all  of  eood  height,  except  tha 
ground-floor,  which  is  somewhat  bigfaer  than  the  rest  E»-b 
story  consists  of  one  saloon,  with  painted  ceilings;  tn»jde 
along  tbe  walls  statues  are  placed.  Nearly  tbe  whole  of  tba 
interior  is  gilded.  The  material  of  the  wall  seema  to  be  a 
highly  polished  stone ;  but  probably  it  is  composed  of  brirks 
made  of  a  fine  clay,  susceptible  of  impressions,  as  tbe  figures 
show  which  appear  on  them.  On  the  outer  dde  of  the  wb21 
they  are  white,  and,  according  to  Ellis,  are  merdy  tbe  white 
bricks  frequently  use||^^t|(^|^y^!onBi]UtMMi  rf 
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0tij  tlorjr*  a  roof  built  in  the  Chinese  fiiabion  projects 
iBiae  ftat  on  the  outside,  and  under  it  is  a  passage  round 
the  tovar.  At  the  projecting  corners  of  these  roofs  small 
bilU  are  &8tened,  which  sound  with  the  slightest  breeze. 
On  tho  summit  of  the  tower  is  an  ornament  in  the  form  of 
ibe  oooe  of  a  fir-tree:  it  is  said  to  be  of  ^old,  but  probably 
is  ody  gilt ;  it  reats  immediately  upon  a  pinnacle,  with  seve- 
nl  riBgs  ronnd  it  This  tower  is  said  to  have  been  nine- 
(MO  jr^ars  in  building,  and  to  have  cost  400,000  taels. 

The  population  of  Nankin,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
oaoe  four  milltons,  is  now  probably  reduced  to  300,000. 
U  itiQ  has  a  great  number  oi  manufactures,  especially  silk 
i&d  crapes,  and  carriea  on  a  very  oonaiderable  commerce, 
being  situated  in  the  most  populous  part  of  the  empire. 
ThfMgh  the  ports  of  Soo-cheou-foo  and  Shang-hae  it 
leaifes  great  quantities  of  com  and  other  articles.  They 
ate  brought  by  water  to  Nankin,  as  there  are  several  canals 
which  connect  the  town  with  the  iiver>  which  is  five  or  six 
oiUm  froa  it  in  a  atraijght  line.  According  to  the  state- 
meetaoflhe  Jesuits  this  city  is  also  famous  as  the  seat  of 
arts  «o4  seiences^  and  furnishes  more  doctors  and  great 
Dsodanas  than  many  more  populous  cities  together.  It 
has  also  the  matett  number  ef  libraries,  and  the  numerous 
booksellers'  shops  are  well  stocked  with  the  best  publica- 
tioos.  The  paper  made  here  is  considered  the  best  in  the 
emmre. 

(Da  Halde's  History  qf  China;  Ellis's  Jourtud  qf  the 
kU  Embtmy  to  China.} 

NANNI,  GIOVANNI,  called  Giovanni  di  Udine,  was 
bora  at  Udine,  in  1490.  He  studied  first  in  the  school  of 
GioigioBe,  and  afterwards  passed  to  that  of  Raphael,  under 
vbose  direction  he  executed  the  greater  part  of  the  stuccoes 
and  gmtcsQue  ornaments  in  the  leggie  and  other  apart- 
Bents  of  toe  Yatican.  He  ia  considered  as  the  most  emi- 
cent  in  this  branch  (^  the  art  His  bowers,  plants^  and 
fioliagB^  his  aviaciM^  with  birds  of  every  description,  are  so 
tme  to  nature  as  almost  to  deceive  the  eye  by  the  closeneae 
cf  the  imitation.  After  the  sack  of  Rome  he  visited  other 
parte  of  Italy,  and  many  of  his  works  are  at  Florence,  Genoa, 
aod  Udine.  He  died  in  1464,  at  the  age  of  70.  Vasari 
freouentW  ealls  him  *  RicanuUori.' 

NANCms.     [ParrrACiDA} 

NANIE^  a  town  in  France,  capital  of  the  department 
of  Loire  InHbieure,  situated  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Uk%  ia  47*  U'N.  lat,  and  1*  34' W.  long.;  208  mUes 
mm  Paris  in  a  direct  line  west-south-west,  or  231  miles 
bj  the  mad  throngh  VersaUles^  CkarUes,  Le  Mans,  and 

Nantes  is  a  very  antieat  town :  it  ia  mentioned  by  Ptolemy 
» the  cuital  of  the  Namnetes,  a  Celtic  people,  undv  the 
avM  of  Coadevicnnm,  a  name  which  was  superseded  about 
tbetiiaeof  thedownfalof  the  Roman  empire  by  U|atof  Nam- 
Q«te%  wbence  the  modem  Nantes.  In  the  ninth  and  tenth 
ttatnnss  it  was  six  times  pillaged  and  burnt  by  the  North- 
MB.  and  continued  desokte  for  thirty  years.  In  a.d.  1 598 
HeniilV.,  who  had  come  into  Bretagne  to  appease  the 
t»rtibles  excited  by  the  duke  of  Merooour  [BRBTAOWEi 
uned  ikom  thia  town  an  edict  granting  various  privileges  to 
ok  Protestant  aubjects.  This  edict,  commonly  known  as 
tks  edict  of  Nantes,  was  revoked  by  Louis  XIV.  In  the 
Vendean  war, the  town  was  attacked  ^  a  body  of  insurgents 
oompotidtoaBouBt  to8M<H>:  the  inhabitants,  with  some 
^ps  of  the  line  in  the  town,  succeeded  in  repelling  them, 
luates  was  afteiwarda  the  sceae  of  the  cruelties  of  Carrier, 
il  ^'^  iimcioaa  of  the  ageaU  empk>yed  at  that  time  by 
the  revolutionary  government  Madame  La  Roche  Jae- 
9itdia  eetimalee  the  number  of  those  who  were  drowned  or 
mor  dlai in  pn«ui  at  25,0(M»« 

m  old  town  of  Nantes  was  almost  etttirely  eompre- 
ntmd  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  north  bank  of  the  Loire 
w  the  east  hank  of  ita  thbntary  the  Rrdre:  a  sm^  part 
of  the  eld  town  near  the  junction  of  the  rivem  extended 
scrass  the  Srdre  to  the  opposite  bank,  on  whdeh  the  suburb 
<>(  ie  Marchjs  is  gituated.  The  suburbs  ef  St.  Clement 
ud  Si^ebourg  are  east  of  the  town  in  the  angle  of  the 
npss,  the  latter  extending  alosig  the  bank  of  the  Loire. 
Tbe  soburh  of  Lea  Peota  (the  bridges)  eompv^nds  the 
wdsef  the  Loire  opposite  the  town,  across  which  islands 
I  eham  of  bridges  and  causeways  oommuaicates  with  the 
ittburb  of  St.  Jao()iie%  on  the  somh  side  of  the  river.  The 
9«>r  of  La  Fbaie  eateoda  abng  the  north  bank  of  the  Loire, 
««tof  the  town:  it  ia  planted  wtik  tmea  fi>£  a  considerable 
lift  el  tU  toogtb^  «id  ia  liMd  wiOi  handsoaea  hoiiM  with 


balconies,  which  may  be  considered  as  forming  another 
suburb.  The  ramparts  of  Nantes  have  been  almost  en- 
tirely removed :  the  two  promenades  of  St.  Andr6  and  St. 
Pierre,  which  form  one  fine  extending  from  the  Erdre  to 
the  Loire,  are  on  or  near  the  site  of  one  portion ;  and  the 
boulevard,  a  public  walk,  west  of  the  Erdre,  is  on  or  near 
the  site  of  another  portion.  The  antient  castle  of  the  dukes 
of  Bretagne,  a  stately  and  massive  building,  is  at  the  south- 
eastern point  of  tbe  old  town,  on  the  Loire.  By  the  destruc- 
tion of  tbe  fortifications,  Nantes  and  its  suburbs  have 
become  one  town :  the  space  between  the  quay  of  La  Fosse 
and  the  subiurb  Le  Marchys  has  been  filled  with  streets  and 
squares,  forming  Le  Quartier  Neuf,  or  New  Quarter ;  and 
various  other  improvements  have  been  effected  and  are  still 
going  on. 

The  streets  are  generally  well  laid  out  and  paved ;  and 
the  houses  well  built,  chiefly  of  stone,  and  roofed  with  slate. 
There  are  about  twenty  places  or  squares,  which  are  regu- 
larly laid  out:  the  Place  Royale  and  the  Place  Graslin  are 
adorned  with  handsome  houses  of  uniform  design.  Part  of 
the  old  town  however  yet  retains  the  narrow,  dark,  and  dirty 
streets,  and  the  old  black-looking  houses,  faced  in  some  in- 
stances with  a  sombre  covering  of  slates,  which  were  for- 
merly characteristic  of  the  whole  place.  The  street  La 
Poissonnerie  (Fish-street)  is  the  most  remarkable  of  theso 
relics  of  the  olden  time :  the  upper  parts  of  tbe  houses  pro- 
ject so  as  nearly  to  meet  across  tue  street. 

The  principal  public  buildings  are  the  cathedral  and  the 
episcopal  palace ;  the  prefect^s  office  (formerly  the  Chambro 
des  (]k)mptes>,  the  Hdtel  de  Ville,  the  Bourse  or  ESichange, 
the  theatre,  the  mint,  the  prison  of  BoufTay,  the  hospitals 
of  Le  Sanitat  and  the  HOtel  Dieu,  the  Salorgos  (now  used  as 
a  depdt  for  merchandise  of  all  sorts),  the  corn-market.  &c. 

The  cathedral  is  just  within  the  line  of  the  antient  ram- 
parts on  the  east  side  of  the  town:  it  has  never  been 
finished;  the  nave  only  was  erected:  the  west  front  has 
three  doorways,  and  is  adorned  with  sculptures  in  high 
relief,  which  were  much  defaced  during  the  Revolution ;  it  is 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  It  has  two  towers,  which  have 
never  been  finished;  they  rise  little  above  the  level  of  tbe 
roof:  one  of  them  is  crowned  with  a  lantern  or  turret  built 
fi>r  the  purpose  of  keeping  watch  on  the  movements  of  the 
Vendean  insurgents.  The  interior  of  the  nave  is  fine ;  it  is 
not  of  great  extent,  hut  is  very  lofty :  the  transepts  and 
choir  were  never  built  to  correspond  with  tbe  nave;  but  tbe 
heav^loWy  and  dark  choir  of  a  much  more  antient  buildins^ 
of  the  sixth  century  was  adjusted  to  the  nave  in  ihe  seven- 
teenth century :  the  communication  is  by  a  modern  portico. 
The  cathedral  contains  the  tomb  of  Fran9ois  II.,  last  duke 
of  Bretagne.  The  episcopal  palace,  which  adjoins  the  ca- 
thedral, has  the  appearance  of  a  common  parsonage-house. 
The  prefect's  office  has  two  good  fronts,  the  principal  to- 
wards the  cathedral,  the  other  towards  the  river;  each  front 
is  adorned  with  an  Ionic  portico  of  four  columns.  Tbe  corn- 
nsarket  is  a  large,  modern,  and  tolerably  handsome  building : 
above  it  ia  the  public  library  of  30,000  volumes.  The  ex- 
change ie  adorned  with  Ionic  columns,  with  the  statues  of 
four  of  the  most  eminent  seamen  whom  France  has  pro- 
duced, viz.,  Duquesne,  Jean  Bart,  Duquay-Trouin,  and 
Cassard ;  and  with  a  number  ef  allegorical  statues.  The 
hospital  of  Le  Sanitat  is  partly  a  receptacle  for  decayed 
townsmen,  who  here  obtain  lodging  and  board  at  a  very  low 
rate,  and  partly  a  lunatic  asylum.  There  are  no  fountains 
in  Nantes;  but  the  town  is  adorned  by  several  public 
walks ;  there  is  a  departmental  column  70  feet  high,  and 
in  the  Place  Louis  XVL  is  a  column  surmounted  by  a  statue 
of  that  kiia».  There  are  a  number  of  bridges,  some  of 
them  over  tie  fosse  of  the  antient  ramparts,  now  forming  a 
ravine  or  deep  valley  in  the  town ;  others  across  the  Erdre 
or  the  arma  of  the  Loire.  There  are  several  low  islands  in 
this  latter  river  opposite  Nantes ;  that  of  Feydeau  is  nearest 
to  the  town,  of  which  indeed  it  forma  part ;  the  others  are 
the  Be  Gloriette  and  the  lie  de  la  Biesse,  divided  by  the 
armaof  the  river  into  three  parts.  Communication  is  main- 
tained between  the  opposite  banks  of  the  river  by  bridges 
from  one  island  to  another. 

The  popnlatioaof  Nantes,  in  1826,  was  71,739  for  the 
conmune;  in  1831  it  wa»  77,992  for  the  town,  or  87,191  for 
the  commune;  in  1836  it  was  75,895  for  the  commune.  It 
derivea  its  importance  and  prosperity  from  its  situation  on 
the  Loire,  which  forms  iU  port  The  tide  flows  up  to 
NaaAea,  bat  its  rise  in  ordinary  tides  is  only  about  5  feet ; 
and  ia  winter  it  ia  iDHi«K<Mftible»  being  then  counteracted 
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by  the  force  of  the  ttretm.  Vesseli  of  200  tons  come  up 
to  Nantes  at  sprinj?-tide« ;  at  other  times  only  vessels  of 
1 00  Ions  or  less  can  get  up.  Larger  vessels  either  remain 
at  PaimboBuf,  25  miles  lower  down,  or  at  least  discharge 
part  of  their  cargo  there.  The  quays  at  Nantes  extend 
along  the  river  side  from  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
suburb  Richebourg  to  the  western  or  lower  extremity  of 
the  quarter  of  La  Fosse. 

There  are  quays  all  round  the  lie  Feydeau  and  in  one 
pari  of  the  He  Gloriette,  and  along  the  bank  of  the  Erdre, 
which  expands  into  a  fine  sheet  of  water,  resembling  a  lake, 
with  its  banks  adorned  with  country-houses :  it  is  navigable 
to  Nort,  12  or  13  miles  above  Nantes.  The  merchanto  of 
Nantes  enjoy  a  high  reputation  for  the  punctual  fiilfltment 
of  their  commercial  engagements:  they  were  formerly  ex- 
tensively engaged  in  the  slave-trade ;  and  during  the  last 
eeneral  war  a  hundred  privateers  were  fitted  out  here. 
The  manufactures  are  considerable,  and  include  coarse 
woollen  cloth  and  flannel,  calico,  handkerchiefs,  fustian, 
bed  ticking,  and  other  cotton  or  linen  fabrics.  There  are 
copper-founderies,  and  iron-works  for  making  chain-cables, 
casting  cannon,  and  furnishing  other  articles  for  the  equip- 
ment of  vessels ;  ship-buildmg  yards  (at  which  corvettes 
und  other  small  ships  of  war  are  built)  and  ropewalks ; 
breweries,  brandy-distilleries,  vinegar-yards,  refining-houses 
for  colonial  and  beet-root  sugar,  a  slass-house  for  bottles, 
tan-yards,  currying  establishments,  &c.  Pottery,  tobacco- 
pipes,  chemical  products,  brushes,  corks,  and  fishing-nets 
are  also  made.  There  is  a  victualling  establishment  for 
the  na\7,  from  which  Brest,  Lorient,  and  Rochefort  are 
supplied.  Provisions  are  very  cheap.  The  trade  of  the 
port  is  not  limited  to  any  piuticular  part  of  the  world: 
the  principal  articles  of  export  and  import  are  grain,  flour, 
ship-biscuit,  butter,  dried  pulse,  hides,  morocco  leather, 
timber,  agricultural  implements,  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
wine,  liqueurs,  colonial  produce,  and  French  manufactures. 
Vessels  are  fitted  out  tor  the  Newfoundland  cod-fisherv, 
and  the  fishery  of  the  sardine,  or  pilchard,  is  actively 
carried  on.  The  navigation  of  the  river  facihtates  commu- 
nication with  the  interior  of  France,  and  the  dangerous 
navigation  of  one  part  of  the  coast  is  superseded  by  the 
canal  from  Nantes  to  Brest.  The  salt  fh>m  the  salt-pans  of 
the  coast  about  Noirmoutier  and  Le  Croisic  is  in  great  part 
conveyed  into  the  interior  by  Nantes.  There  are  two 
weekly  markets  and  twelve  yearly  fairs. 

Nantes  is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  the  fbundatkm  of 
which  some  carry  back  to  the  third  century :  the  diocese 
comprehends  the  department  of  Loire  InfSrieure:  the 
bishop  is  a  suflTrogan  of  the  archbishop  of  Tours.  It  is  also 
the  seat  of  a  Lutheran  consistory.  There  are  nine  churches, 
six  nunneries,  and  four  hospitals.  There  are  a  subordinate 
court  of  justice  and  a  commercial  tribunal,  a  custom-house, 
a  mint,  and  a  variety  of  other  fiscal  or  administrative  go- 
vernment offices.  There  are  a  high  school,  two  seminaries 
for  the  priesthood,  a  school  of  design,  a  free  school  for 
navigation,  a  secondary  medical  school,  and  one  or  two 
courses  of  lectures.  Besides  the  public  library  of  30,000 
volumes,  there  are  a  library  at  the  episcopal  palace,  museums 
of  paintings,  natural  history,  and  physical  science,  a  botanic 
garden,  an  observatory,  public  baths,  and  a  theatre.  There 
are  various  societies  for  literary  and  charitable  purposes. 

The  arrondissement  of  Nantes  has  an  area  of  685  square 
miles,  and  comprehends  sixty-six  communes:  the  population, 
in  1831,  was  205,627 ;  in  1836  it  was  205,892. 
NANTUA.    [Am.] 

NANTUCKET  BAY.  [Massachusktts.] 
NANTWICH,  or  NAMPTWICH,  a  market-town  in 
the  hundred  of  Nantwich,  in  Cheshire,  on  the  river  Wearer, 
192  miles  from  London  on  the  road  through  Lichfield  and 
Stafford  to  Chester.  The  first  part  of  the  name  is  said 
to  be  derived  from  nant,  a  British  word  signifying  a  brook 
or  valley;  tbe  second  part  is  an  Anglo-Saxon  corruption 
of  the  Roman  vicus;  and  though  locally  assumed  to  be  the 
appropriate  designation  of  a  salt- work,  is  in  reality  a  general 
designation  of  a  group  of  habitations,  whether  in  town  or 
country.  The  termination  wick  or  wich,  for  it  is  written 
both  ways,  and  is  sometimes  separate  firom  the  other  part  of 
the  name,  is  found  in  the  names  of  places  (eg.  Green-wieh, 
Wool-wich,  Nor- wich,  Ips-wich,  War-wick,  Aln-wick,  &c) 
which  have  no  peculiar  connection  with  the  manufactiure  of 
salt 

Nantwich  is  mentioned  in  '  Domesday '  by  the  simple 
designation  Wich,  and  the  •al^work8  are  there  mentioned. 


It  was  then  endoted  by  the  riret  Wetter  on  one  tUe^  and 
on  the  other  by  a  ditch.  In  1069  Nantwich  was  the  smm 
of  an  unsuccessful  attempt  by  the  Cbeshtremen  to  rasMt 
the  advance  of  the  Normans  under  Hugh  Lopus,  eari  of 
Chester.  It  was  afterwards  made  the  b«ad  of  a  Nennaa 
lordship,  and  the  lords  had  a  castle  here,  of  which  tbcrt 
are  no  remains.  In  1438  and  1583  the  town  suffired  cuo- 
siderably  fh>m  fire.  Tbe  damage  on  the  last  occasioQ  was 
estimated  at  30,000/.  In  the  eiril  war  of  Charles  I.  tbe 
town  was  occupied  by  the  Parliamentarians,  fVom  whoa  it 
was  taken  by  Lord  Orandison  just  before  the  battle  ci 
EdgeHilL  SirWilliamBreretoii,  the  pari iamentarr  general, 
afterwards  re-occupied  it,  and  made  it  his  beaa-quartcn 
during  the  war.  It  was  besiesed  (Januarr,  1 643-44  >  by  a 
body  of  the  king's  troops,  parUy  Irish,  under  Lord  Byron ; 
but  though  defended  only  by  works  hastily  ratsad  rooiid  tbe 
town,  was  gallantly  held  by  the  townsmen  and  others  tUMler 
Sir  George  Booth  until  the  siege  was  raised,  and  the  tnemj 
entirely  defeated  by  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  and  Sir  WiQoa 
Brereton. 

The  town  is  in  a  low  flat  situation,  on  tbe  right  or  east 
bank  of  the  Weaver.  It  is  inregularly  laid  out,  and  consots 
of  three  principal  streets,  which  unite  near  the  church,  and 
some  others.  The  streets  are  indiiferentlv  paved,  and  the 
houses  are  commonly  old,  built  of  timber  and  plaster. 
with  large  bay  windows  and  projecting  upper  stories.  Tbe 
church  is  a  cross  church,  with  a  mixture  of  variotis  styks  of 
architecture.  The  west  door  is  early  English;  the  ml 
of  the  church  decorated  English  or  perpendicular*  with 
some  portions  of  a  transition  character  between  then.  Tbe 
nave  lias  flying  buttresses  within,  and  is  marked  by  aotnc 
other  peculiarities.  The  north  transept  has  a  fine  decoratrd 
window ;  and  the  south  transept  and  the  choir  or  cbatKiH, 
some  fine  perpendicular  windows.  The  tower,  whkfa  rises 
from  the  intersection  of  the  nave  and  transepts,  is  an  oetagott 
of  perpendicular  date,  with  small  crocketted  pinnaelca.  Ic 
is  small  in  proportion  to  the  other  parts  of  the  eborrh. 
The  whole  is  of  red-sandstone  of  friaole  texture.  In  tbe 
churchyard  is  an  antient  timber  building,  fbrmeriy  tbe 
town-hall,  but  now  used  as  a  free-sehool.  There  ia  a  ntarkrt- 
house  and  town-hall,  built  in  the  last  century,  and  a 
stone  bridge  over  the  Weaver.  The  dissenters  have  aeTefml 
meeting-houses,  and  there  are  several  ranges  of  alxos- 
houses. 

The  parish  has  an  area  of  more  than  3490  aevea,  with  a 
population,  in  I83i,  of  5357:  it  comprdiends  the  whole 
townships  of  Alvaston,  Leighton,  Nantwich,  Woolstanwood, 
and  part  of  that  ofWillaston.  Nantwich  township  eooH 
prebends  780  acres,  with  a  population  of  4886,  scarcely  aaj 
part  of  it  agriculturaL  The  prosperity  of  the  town  wis 
formerly  owing  to  its  brine-springs  and  salt-worlu,  which 
were  of  great  celebrity  and  antiquity.  Only  one  epriof 
is  now  worked.  The  chief  manufactures  are  of  shoes 
gloves,  and  cotton  goods.  The  Chester,  tbe  EUcsmcr^ 
tne  Liverpool  and  Birmingham  Junetion  cmnnls.  end  tbe 
Middlewicn  branch  canal,  unite  in  the  neighbourlioac! 
of  the  town  ;  and  the  Grand  Junction  Railway  passes  ec 
no  great  distance.  The  market  is  on  Saturday,  and  then 
are  three  yearly  fairs.  The  cheese  made  in  the  neighbour- 
hood is  highly  esteemed.  Petty-sessions  for  tbe  buodred 
are  held  here;  general  ouarter-sessions  were  formerly  hM 
here,  but  were  removea  to  Knutsford  in  1 760.  Tbe  town 
was  once  jKovemed  by  a  guild,  but  this  was  suppreaaed  by 
Edward  Vl.  The  living  is  a  rectory,  in  the  dioceee  a»4 
archdeaconry  of  Chester,  of  the  elear  yearly  value  of  S«9/^ 
with  a  glebe-bouse. 

There  were  in  the  township,  in  1833,  a  day-ecbool,  witk 
65  boys,  partly  supported  by  endowment;  another  day- 
school,  with  58  boys  and  8  girls,  partlv  supported  by  endow- 
ment and  partly  by  payments  fh>m  tlie  children ;  Ibmseu 
other  day-sobools, with  431  children;  and  fbur  Swi^y- 
schools,  with  836  children.  The  other  towndiipa  eoatnia 
only  one  day-school,  with  20  children. 

Major-general  Harrison,  one  of  the  Regieidci,  who  ww 
put  to  death  on  the  restoration  of  Charles  11.,  was  n  nntrvw 
of  Nantwich.  Milton's  widow  was  bom  in  the  nei^booz^ 
hood,  and  died  here  at  an  advanced  age  in  1726. 

(Ormerod's  Cheshire ;  Bwutim  </  Engkmd  amd  WmU9  ; 
Parliamentary  Papers.) 

NAPHTHA.    rHYDBOoaif— CWtereit.] 

NAPHTHALAMIDB.  This  eoropound  is  focned  by 
heating  naphthalate  of  ammonia  in  a  retort;  anunooin  ^1 
W«t6r  are  d[iMDgaged,  and  naphtbaUmide  sublimes  witlmrf 
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leering  anv  residue.  This  substance  is  colourless,  inodorous, 
and  insipid.  It  ftises  when  heated,  and  on  cooling  becomes 
s  fibrous  mass.  When  strongly  heated  it  boils,  emitting 
Tapoor,  which  condenses  in  crystalline  plates.  It  is  nearly 
insoluble  in  cold  water,  and  but  slightly  soluble  in  hot ;  the 
solution  deposits  acicular  crystals  as  it  cools. 

Chlorine  does  not  act  upon  naphthalamide ;  heated  con* 
centra  ted  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  it,  but  when  cooled  and 
diluted,  crystals  of  naphthalamide  are  deposited.  Dilute 
8eid«  do  not  act  upon  it ;  when  boiled  in  a  strong  solution 
of  potash,  ammonia  is  disengaged;  sulphuric  acid  separates 
tbe  naphthalamide  from  the  alkali. 
According  to  M.  Laurent  this  substance  consists  o- 

Hydrogen    •     •      3*10 

Carbon    •     •     •     64*65 

Oxygen  .     •     •     23*35 

Azote      •     •     •       8*90 


100* 


KAPHTH  ALASE,  a  compound  discovered  by  M.  Lau* 
reotin  1835.  It  is  preparedf  by  mixing  nitronaphthalase 
vith  i^ut  ten  times  its  weight  of  lime,  slightly  moistened 
in  a  cetort  filled  to  the  neck ;  when  heat  is  appUed,  a  brown 
oil  u  formed*  eoutaining  much  napththalin,  some  ammonia 
and  andecomposed  napbthalase,  and  in  the  neck  of  the  re- 
tort a  thick  oil  is  condensed,  which  on  cooling  becomes 
solid ;  this  is  separated  by  cutting  off  the  neck  of  the  retort, 
and  when  washed  with  CDther,  the  foreign  matter  is  dissolved 
and  tbe  naphthalase  remains. 

Its  properties  are,  that  it  is  pulverulent,  of  a  yellow  colour, 
insoluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  nearly  so  in  SDther.  At 
482°  it  b^'ms  to  sublime  but  does  not  melt ;  at  a  higher 
temperature  it  fuses  and  boils ;  the  vapour  is  of  a  yellow 
colour,  and  it  condenses  either  in  yellow  scales  or  needles. 
A  small  quantity  dissolved  in  cold  sulphuric  acid  imparts 
to  it  a  fine  deep  violet-blue  colour,  and  water  precipitates 
it  unaltered. 

According  to  Laurent,  it  consists  of 

Hydrogen    •     .     .      4*8 
Carbon  ....     87* 
Oxygen  •     .     .     •      8*2 

100- 

M.  Laurent  considers  it  as  nitronaphthalase  minus  an 
equivalent  of  hyponitrous  acid. 

NAPHTHA  Lie  ACID,  a  compound  obtained  by  a  very 
tedious  and  complicated  process  from  naphthalin  by  Laurent 
Its  properties  are,  that  it  is  white,  brilliant,  and  in  long 
leatherv  crystals,  which  are  four-sided  prisms;  it  con- 
siderably resembles  benzoic  acid.  It  melts  at  221%  and 
on  cooling  concretes  into  a  fibrous  mass,  and  when  more 
strongly  heated,  it  volatilizes  without  decomposition  in  a 
pungent  white  vapour,  which  is  readily  combustible. 

Tbii  acid  is  devoid  of  smell,  has  little  taste,  is  unaltered 
by  exposure  to  the  air,  reddens  moist  litmus  paper,  is  only 
slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  dissolves  to  a  consider- 
tb&  extent  in  hot  water;  alcohol  and  CDther  dissolve  it 
rcaday.  Chlorine  has  no  action  upon  it,  but  hydrochloric, 
nitt'ic,  and  sulphuric  acid  dissolve  it  while  hot  without  de- 
composition. 
According  to  M.Laurent,  it  consists  of  nearly 

Two  equivalents  of  Hydrogen     •      2    or      213 
Ten  equivalents  of  Carbon  •     60  63*83 

Four  equivalents  of  Oxygen        •     32  3404 

Equivalent       94  100* 

Tbe  crystals  contain  one  equivalent  of  water.  Its  saline 
compounds  are  called  naphthalates,  but  they  are  not  im- 
portant. 
NAPHTHALIN.  [FLydroge^— Carburets.'] 
NAPIER.  JOHN,  baron  of  Merchiston,  was  bom  at 
Merchiston  Castle,  near  Edinburgh,  in  the  year  1550,  at 
which  time  his  father  was  but  sixteen  years  old.  His 
hneage  is  traced  fi-om  John  de  Napier,  who,  in  1296,  swore 
allegianre  to  Edward  I.  of  England :  and  among  his  more 
immediate  ancestors  are  mentioned  William  Napier,  go- 
vernor of  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  and  Alexander  Napier, 
vice  admiral  of  Scotland.  His  father.  Sir  Archibald  Napier, 
was  master  of  the  mint  of  Scotland.  Napier  was  never 
raised  to  the  peerage,  as  might  be  inferred  from  the  writings 


of  some  authors,  Briggs  among  others."  (Letter  to  Arch* 
bishop  Usher,  vol.  v.,  p.  422.)  His  name  has  been  variously 
written.  Besides  the  Latinized  forms  Neper  and  Neperus, 
we  meet  with  Naper,  Napier,  and  Nepair.  The  last  is  the 
orthography  adopted  in  the  title-page  of  "Wright's  trans- 
lation of  the  logarithmic  canon,  which  work  was  revised  by 
Napier  himself  the  year  before  his  death.  The  name  at  the 
head  of  this  article  appears  to  have  been  the  family  name, 
and  is  certainly  that  by  which  he  is  now  generally  known. 

Napier's  matriculation  into  the  university  of  St.  Andrew 
took  plac«  in  the  year  1562-3,  as  appears  from  the  books  of 
the  university.  (See  the  *  Pursuit  of  Knowledge,'  in  the 
Library  qf  Entertaining  Knowledge ,  and  the  subsequently 
published  Life  of  Napier,  by  Mark  Napier,  4to.,  Lond., 
1834.)  That  it  took  place  early  also  appears  from  the 
following  passage  in  the  preface  to  his  •  Plain  Discovery 
of  the  Revelation  of  Saint  John,'  published  at  Edinburgn 
in  1593,  4to.  Speaking  of  the  university,  he  says,  'In 
my  tender  years  and  bairn  age  at  schools,  having  on 
the  one  part  contracted  a  loving  iamiliaritie  with  a  certain 
gentleman,  a  papist,  and  on  the  other  part  being  atten- 
tive to  the  sermons  of  that  worthy  man  of  God,  maister 
Christopher  Goodman,  teaching  upon  the  Apocalyps,  I  was 
moved  in  admiration  against  the  blindness  of  papists,  that 
could  not  most  evideutlie  see  their  seven-hilled  citie  of 
Rome  pointed  out  there  so  lively  by  St.  John  as  tbe  mother 
of  all  spiritual  whoredom :  that  not  only  bursted  I  oute  in 
continuall  reasoning  against  my  said  familiar,  but  also  from 
thenceforth  I  determined  with  myself,  by  the  assistance  of 
God's  spirit,  to  employ  my  study  and  diligence  to  search  out 
the  remanent  mysteries  of  that  holy  booke,  as  to  this  houre» 
praised  be  the  Lord,  I  have  bin  doing  at  all  such  times  as 
convenientlie  I  might  have  occasion.'  One  object  of  tbe 
*  Plain  Discovery '  was  to  show  that  the  doctrines  of  the  pope 
were  antichristian,  which  so  accorded  with  the  views  of  the 
French  Huguenots,  that  a  translation  of  the  work,  stated  in 
the  title-page  to  have  been  revised  by  Napier,  appeared  at 
Rochelle  in  1603,  and  the  same  year  the  council  of  Gap 
formerly  declared  the  pope  to  be  Antichrist.  In  the  same 
work  he  fancies  he  has  determined  the  dates  at  which  tha 
completion  of  the  prophecies  will  take  place,  and  he  assigna 
the  destruction  of  the  world  to  the  year  1786. 

From  the  time  of  his  entering  the  university  to  the  publi- 
cation of  the  above  work,  scarcely  any  thing  is  known  con- 
cerning him.  His  biographers,  David  Stewart,  earl  of  Bu- 
chan,  and  Walter  Minto,  about  the  close  of  the  last  century 
made  inquiries  among  the  descendants  of  Napier  for  letters 
or  other  documents  which  might  throw  light  on  his  history 
during  this  long  interval.  Their  exertions  in  this  respect 
seem  to  have  been  attended  with  little  success.  MacKenzie^ 
in  his  *  lives  and  Characters  of  the  most  eminent  Writers  of 
the  Scottish  Nation,'  fol.,  published  at  Edinburgh  in  1708- 
22,  informs  us,  but  without  mentioning  any  authority,  that 
Napier  passed  some  years  in  France,  the  Netherlands,  and 
Ita^,  and  that  while  absent  he  applied  himself  to  the  study 
of  the  mathematics.  This  is  confirmed  by  his  biographer, 
Mark  Napier,  who  supposes  him  to  have  left  Scotland  as 
early  as  the  year  1566,  and  adds  that  his  college  residence 
had  been  too  short  to  entitle  him  even  to  the  degree  of  B.A. 
In  1571  he  had  returned  to  Scotland.  In  1593  he  was 
chosen  by  the  General  Assembly  one  of  the  commissioners 
appointed  to  assemble  at  Edinburgh  to  counteract  the 
attempU  of  the  Roman  Catholics  to  put  aside  Protestantism^ 
then  recently  established.  We  are  left  to  conjecture  at  what 
time  prior  to  the  year  1594  the  mind  of  Napier  first  became 
occupied  with  the  discovery  of  a  method  which  should 
supersede  the  long  and  laborious  arithmetical  operations 
which  the  solution  of  the  most  simple  trigonometrical  pro- 
blems then  exacted.  That  he  was  thus  occupied  in  the  year 
1594  is  probable  from  a  letter  written  by  Kepler  to  Cru- 
gerus,  dated  1624,  wherein,  speaking  of  Napier's  logarith- 
mic tables,  which  had  then  been  published  ten  years,  he 
says,  •  Nihil  autem  supra  Naperianam  rationem  esse  puto: 
etsi  quidem,  Scotus  quidam.  Uteris  ad  Tychonem  aniio 
1594  scriptis,  jam  spem  fecit  canonis  illius  mirifici. 
(KepL,  Epist,.  Lips.,  1718,  fol.,  p.  460.)  The  Scotch- 
man here  alluded  to  was  Dr.  Craig,  of  whom  a  circum- 
stance is  related  by  Wood,  in  his  '  Athenae  Oxonienses.' 
under  the  article  •Briggs,'  upon  the  authority  of  Oughtred 
andWingate,  and  cited  by  several  authors  with  reference 
to  Napier's  invention.  The  substance  is  this:— Craig, 
coming  out  of  Denmark,  called  on  Napier  at  Merchiston. 
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tod  infbnned  him»  amoQg  other  thin^  of  •  nmioiired  dit- 
eovery  by  Lohgomontanut,  *  u  *tU  said/  whereby  the  tedi* 
ons  operations  of  muUrolicittion  anddifiston  in  Mtronomical 
•alcufatioQs  were  afoided;  and  intimated  that  thii  was 
eAsoted  by  means  of  proportional  numbers,  of  which  in- 
Ibrmation  Napier  availed  himself  so  skilfUllv,  that  upon 
Craig  repeating  hia  visit  a  few  weeks  after,  he  showed  him  a 
draught  of  what  he  called  canon  roirabilis  logarithmorum. 
The  correctness  of  this  story,  as  regards  Longomontanus»  is 
disproved  by  the  fcct  that  Longomontanus  attributes  the 
mvention  to  Niipier.     {Attronomica  Damca,  p.  7.    &o., 

2 noted  by  Dr.  Button.)  There  ^PP^rs  however  to  be  no 
oubt  that  Craig  did  write  to  Tycho  Bhihe  at  the  time 
stated,  acquainting  him  with  the  progress  which  Napier  had 
then  riready  made. 

Besides  Longomontanus,  several  authors  have  been  men* 
tbned,  and  their  works  referred  to,  with  a  view  to  detract 
tnaa  the  merit  of  Napier  bv  bringing  him  in  debtor  to  some 
of  his  oontemoorartes.  All  these  attempts  appear  to  pro- 
ceed more  or  less  on  the  supposition  that  the  principle  of 
logarithms  was  in  Napier's  time  a  novelty.  Tne  fiime  of 
Napier  however  does  not  rest  on  the  discovery  of  that  pro- 
pnerty  of  numbers  upon  which  all  the  advantages  of  loga- 
rithms depend-  Long  before  his  time  it  was  known  that 
if  the  terms  of  an  arithmetical  and  geometrical  series  were 

f»laoed  in  juxta  i^sition,  the  multiplication,  division,  invo- 
ution»  and  evolution  of  the  latter  would  answer  to  and  might 
actually  be  effected  hy  a  correspobding  addition,  subtrac- 
tion, multiplication,  and  division  of  the  former.  To  a  certain 
extent  this  property  was  employed  by  Archimedes,  in  hia 
'  Arenarius,*  or  treatise  on  the  number  of  the  sands.  StiM 
also,  in  his  '  Arithmetica  Integra,'  Ntimberg,  1544,  p.  35, 
exhibits  its  principal  usei^  and  evinces  so  clear  a  conception 
of  the  nature  of  lo^rithms,  only  not  under  that  name,  that 
had  he  been  famished  with  a  table  of  such  numbers,  he 
would  doubtless  have  been  able  to  make  use  of  them.  He 
might  even  have  constructed  a  table,  but  the  natural  num- 
bers would  not  have  been  consecutive,  and  the  omissions 
would  have  been  by  far  more  numerous  than  the  insertions* 
and  this  would  have  happened  simply  because  he,  in  common 
with  all  other  mathematiji^ians  previous  to  Napier,  possessed 
no  means  of  determining  the  logarithm  corresponding  to 
any  proposed  number,  but  merely  those  corresponding  to 
particular  numbers.  Until  such  means  were  supplied,  no 
table  of  any  practical  utility  could  have  been  constructed. 
Napier  discovered  the  means,  but  had  he  not  been  of  a 
peculiarly  ardent  disposition,  he  would  have  shrunk  ftom 
the  labour  which  their  appKcatiou  required,  and  his  disco- 
very would  perhaps  have  remained  a  mere  sterile  truth.  It 
happened  to  him,  as  it  has  happened  to  most  original  dis- 
coverers, that  the  view  which  he  took  of  the  problem  was 
not  the  most  natural,  and  consequently  not  the  most  simple. 
The  problem  itself  was  purely  arithmetical ;  Napier  arrived 
at  its  solution  through  geometrical  considerations.  But  not* 
withstanding  this  circumstance  and  the  disadvantages  he 
most  have  laboured  under,  arising  from  the  imperfect  methods 
of  analysis  then  in  use,  and  the  almost  total  absence  of  notar 
tion,  his  processes  even  now  are  to  a  certain  extent  the  most 
eligible,  and  are  analoojous  to  those  employed  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  great  'Tables  du  Cadastre.'  '  If odetn  for- 
mula,* says  Delambre,  '  have  fUmisbed  processes  more  sure 
and  exact,  but  not  more  convenient.'  {Aitronomie  Mo- 
deme,)  Concerning  Napier's  principles  we  have  not  Airther 
to  speak ;  the  reader  will  find  them  explained  in  the  article 

LOOARITHICS. 

With  regard  to  the  importance  of  the  invention,  and  the 
chum  of  its  author  on  the  gratitude  of  his  successors,  we 
may  cite  the  words  of  Laplace.  {Eacpontian  du  Syithne 
du  Monde,)  *  By  reducing  to  a  fbw  days  tho  labour  of 
many  months  it  doubles,  as  it  were,  the  lift  of  an  astro- 
nomer, besides  freeing  him  from  the  errors  and  disgust  in- 
separable from  long  calculations.  As  an  invention  it  is 
particularly  gratifying  to  the  human  mind,  emanating  as  it 
does  exclusively  fbom  within  ittelt  In  the  arts  man  avails 
himself  of  the  materials  and  fbrces  of  nature ;  in  this  in- 
stance the  work  is  wholly  his.' 

His  tables  were  published  in  16H  b7  the  title  of  '  Bfiri- 
fici  Logarithmorum  Canonis  Descriptio,*  Bdinb.,  4to.  As 
their  principal  object  was  to  fkcilitate  trigonometrical  com- 
putations, they  contained  only  the  logarithms  of  the  natural 
sines  corresponding  to  each  minute  of  the  quadrant  and  to 

radius  »  W.  The  principle  of  their  construction  Napier 


at  firat  withheld,  '^railing  the  judgment  and  ctnnuw  ol 
mathematicians  befbre^  exiKwing  the  remainder  to  the  imm- 
lignity  of  the  envious.*  This  explanation  wss  given  in  a 
posthumous  work,  edited  by  his  son,  and  published  in  161 1, 
Bdinb.,  4to.  It  is  entitled '  Mirifici  Logarithmorum  CaDoois 
Constructio:  una  cum  annotationibua  aliquot  Doctitsiiai  Dl 
Henrici  Briggii.'  The  two  works  were  reprinted  at  Lyoo  in 
1620. 

Prom  the  date  of  the  publication  of  the  logarithmic  csaoo 
until  the  death  of  Napier,  which  took  plsoe  the  followtng 
year,  there  is  little  recorded  of  him  wnich  demands  par- 
ticular notice,  except  his  connection  with  Bru;g%  alrcMfy 
noticed.  rBnioos.]  Hia  '  Rabdologio^  sen  ^lalnerauolus 
per  Virgulas,  libri  duo,'  Edinb.,  1617, 12mo^  was  the  Is»t  of 
his  literary  productions.   [Napibe's  Bokss.] 

Napier  died  at  Merchiston  on  the  3rd  or  4th  of  April, 
1617  (not  1618),  old  style,  and  was  interred  in  the  cathedral 
church  of  6t  Giles  at  Bdinbur|[h.  On  the  eastern  side  of 
the  cathedral  is  a  stone  tablet  with  a  Latin  inscription,  indi- 
cating the  spot  of  his  interment  He  was  twice  married.  By 
hia  first  wife,  the  daaghter  of  Sir  Jamea  Stirling  ef  Kier,  or 
Keir*  he  had  one  child,  ArehibaM,  who  beesme  priry-eous* 
■sUar  to  Ja«esVL.  and  was  raised  by  Charles  L  t»  tte 
peenge  in  1697,  by  the  title  of  Lord  Nanier.  By  his  mvsmd 
wiiSiu  Ihe  daughter  of  Sir  James  Chisholm  of  Creaibtei,  ke 
had  ive  sons  and  tve  daughlera.  To  his  third  son  Robert, 
to  when  he  had  taught  the  —thamatics,  he  eenSded  tW 
care  of  MibHshing  his  poathiunoos  works. 

Of  Napier's  iosprovements  in  trigooemetry  it  is  i 


to  refer  to  the  elegant  theorems  known  ae  Napier^ '  Aiial»- 
giea'  (TMOOMOMnrnYlb  and  to  hia  theonsM  ef  the '  ire  eir- 
oular  parte,'  which  &mbhea  a  ready  selolios  of  aU  thm 


of  right  angled  spherical  triangiea. 
The  only  work  of  Napier  not  alreMy  osentioiied  is  a 


ta  Anthony  Bacon,  entitled  'Secret  inventions 
and  necessary  in  these  days  for  the  defence  of  the  i 
and  wilhstandiaif  stsangers,  eneaMes  to  God's  troth  an4 
religion'  (the  original  is  in  the  archbishop's  library,  La«H 
beth ;  two  copies  are  in  the  British  If  oeeua ;  it  is  alto 
printed  in  Tilloch's  *  Philosophical  Magavne,*  vol.  xraLiL 
Watt,  in  his  '  Bibliotheca  Bntanuica.'  adds  *  Arithmetiea 
Logarithmica,'  Lond^  1624,  foL;  but  this  is  a  mistake, 
Briggs  beinff  the  author  of  that  work. 

(£(/>,  JVritingt^  and  Inventions  of  John  Napier,  by 
David  Stewart,  eari  of  Buchan,  and  Walter  Minto,  LLJX, 
Fwrth,  1787,  4to. ;  Buttons  TraeU,  &c.) 

NAPIER'S  BONES,  or  RODS,  a  contrivance  of  Na^ 
to  fticilitate  the  performance  of  multiplication  and  diriswn, 
explained  by  him  in  his  *  Rabdologia,' published  in  1617. 
The  invention  would  have  been  perhaps  more  employed, 
but  for  his  discovery  of  logarithms:  and  even  yet  it  might 
be  used  with  advantage  by  young  arithmeticians  in  veri&a- 
tion  of  their  work.  We  shall  therefore  describe  it,  with  a 
very  slight  modification,  which  somewhat  fkeilitates  ils  ok. 


The  preceding  cut  represents  one  of  the  roda  belonging 
to  the  number  3.  It  is  a  parallelogram  with  an  angle  of  46  » 
containing  nine  equilateral  paralldograms,  with  one  vertical 
diagonal  in  each.  In  these  are  distributed,  in  a  manner 
which  will  be  visible  at  a  glance,  the  multiples  of  the  nnm* 
her  which  stands  at  the  Mad,  up  to  nine  times,  A  sulB- 
eient  number  of  rods  must  be  provided  for  each  of  the  kcwi* 
ines  0,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  so  that  by  placing  the  pn  per 
rods  side  by  side,  any  number  may  be  seen  at  tne  htad.  as 
in  the  following  diagram,  which  represents  rods  in  juita^ 
position  ready  for  the  multiplication  of  709958 
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N  A  t» 


709958 
32978 

5679664 
4969706 
6389622 
1419916 
2129874 

23412994024 

If  we  wish  to  multiply  by  32978  we  look  at  the  eighth 
fAnmtL  of  multiples,  in  which  we  lee  the  following  dispoii- 
tioB  of  flgurei  (which  however  it  ii  not  neoessary  to  write 
downtfjreib) 

602204 
507746 

Th«e  may  be  added  on  the  rods,  and  the  result  5679664 
written  down  in  its  proper  place.  The  same  is  done  with 
the  otksr  digiti»  and  the  results  are  added  in  the  usual 
maDDer. 

Tbt  only  difference  between  the  preceding  description 
aad  Napier's  rods  is,  that  in  the  latter  the  rods  are  up- 
right, sad  the  additions  that  are  made  from  the  rods  are 
tberelbre  made  diagonally.  The  compartments  should  be 
nude  large  enough  to  allow  of  the  figures  which  are  to  be 
added  itaoding  directly  under  one  another. 

Nafier't  bonei,  as  they  were  called,  have  been  much 
mors  often  described  in  historical  works  than  in  those  in- 
tended tor  use.  Sir  Walter  Scott  must  have  had  an  indis- 
tinet  nmembrance  of  them,  without  however  knowing  what 
the  phrsjs  meant,  when  he  made  Pavie  Ramsay,  in  the 
'Fortunes  of  Nigel,'  swear  by  '  the  bones  of  the  immortal 

^LRS,  KINGDOM  OF,  REGNO  DI  NAPOU, 

is  the  name  commonly  given  to  the  Continental  part  of  the 
united  kingdom  of  the  two  Sicilies,  which,  in  the  adminis- 
trative language  of  the  country,  is  styled  '  Sicilia  Citeriore ' 
(hither  Sicily),  or  '  Dominj  di  quk  dal  Faro '  (territories 
on  thif  side  of  the  Straits  of  Messina).    This  fine  region 
occupies  the  southern  half  of  the  Italian  peninsula,  being 
boaaded  on  the  north-west  bv  the  Papal  State,  and  on  every 
other  tide  bv  the  sea.    The  frontier  line  between  the  king- 
dom of  Naples  and  the  Papal  State  begins  on  the  coast  of 
the  Mediterranean,  at  the  tower  *  Dei  Confini,'  which  is  a 
mile  or  two  south-east  of  Terracina,  where  the  mountains 
recede  from  the  sea,  and  at  the  opening  of  the  basin  of  the 
lake  of  Fondi.    The  boundary-line  then  follows  an  offset  of 
the  ridge  of  tbeLepini  mountains  as  ikr  as  the  valley  of  the 
riTerSecco^  an  affluent  of  the  Liris,  which  opens  a  natural 
roid  info  the  kingdom.    Crossing  that  valley,  the  line  pro- 
ceedi  first  in  a  northern  and  afterwards  in  a  north-north- 
vestem  direction,  along  several  ramifications  of  the  Apeu- 
ainei,  which  divide  the  waters  of  the  liris  from  those  of 
the  Anio;  then  ascending  the  loAier  group  which,  to  the 
veit,  bounds  Uie  basin  of  the  lake  Fucino,  it  descends 
hy  ibllowing   the  downward    course  of   the  river  Salto 
mto  the  valley  of  the  Velino,  crosses  that  river  a  little 
to  the  east  of  Kieti,  whioh  belongs  to  the  Papal  State,  and 
then  tgiin  ascends,  crossing  the  backbone  or  central  ridge 
of  the  Apennines  between  the  sources  of  the  Nera  and 
those  of  the  Tronto.     Descending  along  the  eastern  slope 
of  the  central  ridge,  tha  line  follows  an  offset  which  skirts 
the  right  bank  of  the  Trottto,  and  afterwards,  below  Aicoli, 
Ike  firer  itself  forms  the  boundary  down  to  the  Adriatic 
The  whole  of  this  tortuous  boundary-line  ia  about  150 
English  miles,  but  the  direct  distance,  from  its  extreme  point 
oa  the  Mediterranean  to  the  corresponding  point  on  the 
Adriatic  coast,  is  not  quite  120  miles.    Four  roads,  which 


are  nlttajatoly  iredneed  to  two,  lead  into  the  kingdom: 
one  by  Terracina  to  Pondi,  along  the  coast  of  the  Mediter- 
tan wn :  the  second  fh)m  Rome,  by  Palestrina  and  the  valley 
of  Ae  Saceo,  into  the  valley  of  the  Liris,  and  (torn  thence 
into  the  valley  of  the  Voltumo.  where  it  joins  the  fbrmer ; 
the  thttd,  by  Rleti,  Qvita  Ducale,  and  Antrodoco,  to  Aquila 
and  the  valley  of  the  Pescara;  and  the  fbttrth  by  Ascoli 
to  Teramo,  and  along  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic  to  the  banks 
of  the  Pescara  likewise.  It  is  a  remarkable  ftct  that  the 
boundaries  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples^  since  the  foundation 
of  the  Sicilian  monarchv  by  the  Normans,  about  eight  cen- 
turies ago,  have  not  varied  throughout  all  the  political  vicis- 
situdes of  the  country. 

The  greatest  length  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  fh)m  the 
Tronto  to  Capo  Spartivento  at  the  southern  extremity  of 
Calabna,  is  about  400  miles,  in  a  curved  line  running  through 
the  centre  of  the  peninsula.  lu  breadth  from  sea  to  ^ 
vanes  greatly.  In  its  northern  part,  ft-om  the  mouth  of  the 
Ganghano  to  that  of  the  Pescara,  it  is  about  85  mdes  wide: 
nuther  south,  ftom  Cape  Misenum  near  Naples,  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Fortore,  on  the  Adriatic  coast,  it  is  100 miles: 
and  fVom  Naples  to  Vietri,  on  the  promontory  of  Mount 
Gargano,  it  is  125  miles.  From  Naples  to  ManfVedonia  it 
18  about  100  miles.  South  of  Naples  the  gulf  of  Salerno 
on  one  side,  and  that  of  Manfiredonia  on  the  other,  reduce 
the  breadth  of  the  peninsula  to  83  miles ;  but  farther  south 
it  again  widens  from  the  point  of  Licosa  near  Pcestum,  to 
Mola  di  Bari,  on  the  Adriatic,  a  distance  of  130  miles, 
which  is  the  utmost  breadth  whioh  the  kingdom  of  Naplos 
attains,  but  in  which  We  do  not  include  the  length  of  the 
lapvgian  peninsula,  which  projects  in  an  oblique  direction 
to  the  line  of  breadth  measured  across  the  main  body  of  the 
peninsula  of  Italy.  The  length  of  the  lapygian  projection 
IS  nearljT  90  miles,  with  a  mean  breadth  of  30  miles :  the 
description  of  this  district  is  given  under  Otbanto,  Tbr- 

ftA  DI. 

The  breadth  of  the  kingdom  again  becomes  contracted 
between  the  deep  gulf  of  Tsu-anto  on  one  side  and  that  of 
Policastro  on  the  other,  it  being  about  65  miles  ftom  the 
mouth  of  the  Bradano  to  that  3t  the  Trecchina.  [Basili- 
cataJ  It  becomes  still  narrower  as  we  advance  southwards 
into  Calabria:  it  is  45  miles  between  the  gulf  of  I.ao  and 
that  of  Taranto,  and  35  horn  the  mouth  of  the  Cratis  to 
Cape  Cetraro,  after  which  it  widens  again  to  near  60  miles 
fbra  length  of  about  50  miles.  South  of  the  Lacinium 
promontory,  now  Capo  delle  Colonne,  the  land  becomes 
contracted  into  a  narrow  isthmus  about  14  miles  acrosa, 
between  the  gulfh  of  Squillace  and  Sant  Eufemia,  beyond 
which  it  spreads  again  to  a  breadth  of  25  to  35  miles 
throughout  the  length  of  the  province  of  Calabria  Ultra. 
[Calabria.] 

The  area  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  is  estimated  at 
about  31,600  square  miles,  or  about  2700  square  miles  more 
than  the  area  of  Ireland.  The  population  consisted  in  1815 
of  5,059,000  inhabitanU;  in  1825  it  had  increased  to 
5,456,664;  in  1832  it  was  5.809,000;  and  in  1837  it  ascended 
to  6,021,284.  (Petroni,  Cgmimento  dei  Peali  Dominj  di 
qud  dal  Faro,  1 826 ;  Serristori,  Saggio  StatUtico  dell'  Italia, 
1833;  BolleitinoStatisticodiMilano  for  January,  1839.)  Of 
this  population  more  than  two-thirds,  or  about  four  millions, 
live  oy  agriculture,  about  half  a  million  by  manufustures 
and  other  mechanical  labour,  another  half  million  by 
trade,  including  sailors  and  fishermen ;  the  priests,  monks, 
and  nuns  amount  to  about  40,000 ;  lawyers  8000 ;  me- 
dical men  9000;  persons  employed  under  government 
30,000;  the  military  amount  to  40,000;  household  servants 
to  50,000.  The  illegitimate  children  are  to  those  bom  in 
wedlock  as  1  to  22 ;  but  in  the  capital  they  are  as  2  to 
13. 

The  main  features  of  the  physical  geography  of  the  king- 
dom are— 1,  the  Apennines,  which  run  through  the  centre  of 
the  country,  formmg  in  several  parts  large  masses  and  high 
table-lands,  which,  with  their  numerous  offsets,  occupy,  espe- 
cially in  the  southern  part,  the  whole  breadth  of  the  penin- 
sula [Apennines];  2,  two  extensive  plains,  Apulia  and 
Campania,  the  former  to  the  east  and  the  other  to  tne  west  of 
the  Apennines;  3,  numerous  valleys  between  the  offsets  of  the 
Apennines,  of  which  those  on  the  side  of  the  Adriatic  are 
mostly  transverse,  while  on  the  side  of  the  Mediterranean 
the  vallevs  of  the  Volturno,  and  its  affluents  theCalore,  Sab- 
bato,  and  Tamaro,  and  the  valley  of  the  Tanagro,  an  afflu- 
ent of  the  Sole,  and  some  others,  are  longitudmal,  running 
between  ridges  parallel  to  the  central  chain ;  4,  a  strip  of 
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low  lind  along  the  coast  between  the  base  of  the  mountains 
and  the  sea,  varying  in  width  fW>m  ten  miles  to  one  mile, 
and  in  some  places  even  less,  especially  in  Eastern  Cala- 
bria, and  some  parts  of  Abruzzo,  where  the  mountains  ad- 
vance close  upon  the  sea.  This  low  region  is  hot  and  natu- 
rally fertile,  but  unwholesome  in  many  parU  and  exposed 
to  inundations  from  the  mountain- torrents. 

The  principal  basins  or  water-systems  are—  I,  that  of  the 
liris,  or  Garigliano,  which  is  about  60  miles  long,  not 
reckoning  the  windings  of  the  river,  from  iU  sou%e  at 
Mount  (Smiooiola,  in  the  Abrusso,  to  iU  actuary  near  the 
site  of  antient  MinturnaD.  The  breadth  of  the  basin  in  the 
upper  course  of  the  river  is  much  contracted  between  the 
central  Apennines  to  the  east  and  the  Sabine  mountains  to 
the  west,  which  latter  divide  it  from  the  basin  of  the  Anio, 
but  after  passing  Sora  it  spreads  to  about  20  miles  in  breadth, 
including  the  courses  of  the  Fibreno,  Melfa,  Rapido.  Fri- 
gido,  and  other  affluents.    It  also  drains  part  of  the  Papal 

Erovince  of  Campagna  through  the  channel  of  the  river 
iacoo.  The  Oarigliano  is  a  d^p  river,  always  full  of  water, 
and  is  navigable  for  boats  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course. 
West  of  the  basin  of  the  Garigliano,  and  separated  from  it 
by  the  mountains  of  Itri,  is  the  small  basin  of  Fondi.  con- 
taining a  low  plain  of  about  50  square  miles  in  extent  and 
drained  by  the  small  river  Vetere.  2.  The  basin  of  the 
Voltumo  IS  the  largest  and  most  important  in  the  kingdom. 
The  Voltumo  drains  the  greater  part  of  the  nrovince  of 
Terra  di  Lavoro,  and  its  affluent  the  Galore  is  the  drain  of 
Principato  Ultra,  making  in  all  an  area  of  nearly  3000 
square  miles.  The  Voltumo  has  a  tortuous  course  of  nearly 
100  miles,  and  the  Galore  runs  for  about  60  miles  before  its 
function  with  the  Voltumo.  3.  The  fertile  plain  east  of 
Moimt  Vesuvius  and  between  it  and  the  Apennines  forms 
a  small  basin,  which  is  drained  by  the  river  Sarno.  4.  The 
basin  of  the  Sele  and  its  affluent  the  Tanagro  includes  the 
greater  part  of  the  province  of  Principato  Uitra  and  a  part 
of  that  of  Basilicata  which  lies  west  of  the  central  ridge. 
The  Sele  has  a  course  of  about  60  miles  altogether,  and  the 
Tanagro  a  course  of  about  3d  above  its  junction.  South  of  the 
basin  of  the  Sele,  the  peninsula  becomes  narrow,  the  Apen- 
nines come  close  upon  the  sea,  and  the  course  of  the  rivers  to- 
wards both  coasts  is  very  short.  In  fact  Galabria  has  numer- 
ous moimtain-torrents,  each  of  which  drains  its  narrow  val- 
ley. An  exception  however  is  found  in  5.  The  basin  of  the 
Crati  in  Calabria  Citra.  The  Crati  has  its  source  south  of 
Cosenia,  in  the  high  lands  of  La  Sila,  a  vast  group  project- 
ing east  of  the  main  ridge  of  the  Apennines  and  extending 
towards  the  coast  of  the  gulfs  of  Taranto  and  Squillace. 
The  Crati  flows  in  a  north  direction  between  the  mam  ridge 
to  the  west  and  the  mountains  of  La  Sila  to  the  east«  drain- 
ing the  fine  valley  of  Gosenza;   tiuning  eastwards  after 

lassing  the  town  of  Tarsia,  it  enters  the  gulf  of  Taranto. 

ts  whole  course  is  about  60  mile?,  and  it  is  the  largest  river 
of  Calabria.  6.  The  basin  of  Basilicata,  with  its  four  parallel 
rivers,  the  Agri,  Sin  no,  Bradano,  and  Basiento,  u  fully 
described  in  the  article  Basilicata.  East  of  Basilicata, 
the  narrow  lapygian  peninsula,  which  is  intersected  in  its 
length  by  a  low  barren  ridge,  has  no  water-courses  of  any 
importance ;  and  this  is  also  the  case  with  the  province  of 
Terra  di  Bari  7.  The  Ofanto,  one  of  the  principal  rivers  of 
the  kingdom,  rises  in  the  Apennines  of  Conza  within  the 
boundaries  of  Principato  Ultra ;  it  drains  the  part  of  that 
province  which  lies  east  of  the  Apennines,  and  also  the 
northern  part  of  Basilicata,  as  well  as  a  part  of  Capitanata 
and  Terra  di  Bari,  and  after  a  course  of  above  70  miles 
enters  the  Adriatic  It  receives  no  affluents  of  any  import- 
ance. 8.  The  great  plain  of  Apulia  is  drained  by  the  Cara- 
pella,  Cervaro,  and  Candelaro,  the  courses  of  which  are 
nearlyparalleU  and  run  from  the  central  Apennines  to  the 
sea.  The  Candelaro  has  several  affluenta,  and  drains  a  con- 
siderable tract  of  ooun^  between  the  group  of  Mount 
Gargano  and  the  Apennines  of  Lucera  and  San  Severe.  9. 
The  Abruzzi  contain  numerous  and  rapid  streams  which 
run  direct  to  the  sea  along  deep  valleys  between  lofty  paral- 
lel ridges;  but  there  are  no  extensive  basins,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  that  of  the  river  Pescara,  which  has  a  course  of  above 
80  mile?,  and  receives  on  one  side  the  waters  of  the  central 
chain  of  the  Apennines,  including  Mount  Velino,  which 
runs  north  of  Lake  Fucino,  and  on  the  other  those  of  the  lofty 
mass  of  Monte  Gomo.  which  projects  eastwards  towards  tlie 
Adriatic  coast  and  ha^  snow  on  its  summit  almost  the  whole 
year.  The  Pescara  above  the  middle  of  its  course  passes 
through  a  narrow  defile  near  the  town  of  Popoli  and  turns 
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eastwards  towards  the  Adriatic,  reeeiving  from  th*  aondi  tb* 
waters  of  another  great  outlying  group  of  ApeDnioM^  eaUad 
Mount  Majella,  in  the  prorince  of  Ghteti  1 0.  The  basia  of 
Lake  Fucino,  or  Celano,  in  the  centre  of  the  pcninaoU,  ia 
surrounded  hj  mountains  on  every  side.  The  lakc^  whichi* 
16  miles  long  and  nine  miles  broad,  receives  the  waters  of 
about  400  square  miles,  mostly  of  high  lands  covered  with 
snow  for  a  great  part  of  the  vear,  and  yet  it  has  no  vnifaW 
outlet.  But  there  are  subterraneous  drains  from  ilm 
bottom  of  the  lake,  which  is  much  higher  than  the  oeigb- 
bouring  vallejTs  of  the  Liris  on  one  side  and  the  upper  Pea 
cara  on  the  other.  On  the  side  of  the  Liris  the  intervenukf 
ridge  about  Capistrello  is  much  depressed,  and  there  lbs 
*  emissary '  or  tunnel  was  made  in  the  time  of  the  emperor 
Claudius,  which  is  now  in  course  of  repair.  The  Lins  mna 
in  a  deep  narrow  valley  about  three  miles  from  the  Uka. 
[Gklano.] 

The  kingdom  of  Naples  has  a  coast-line  of  about  15<M 
miles  in  length,  two-flflns  of  which  lie  on  the  west  or  Medi- 
terranean sea,  and  the  rest  on  the  Ionian  and  Adriatic  aea*. 
The  Ionian  sea,  according  to  the  Italian  denomination,  ox- 
tends  from  the  Straits  of  Messina  to  Gape  Leuea,  at  tbo 
extremity  of  the  lapygian  peninsula.  Unfortunately  this 
very  extensive  line  of  coast  has  few  harbours.  Tbo  ife- 
ficiency  of  tides  in  the  Mediterranean  renders  the  0atttaneo 
of  rivers  useless  for  the  purpose  of  navigation  ;  and  this  b 
a  great  and  lasting  disadvantage  to  the  countries  romkd 
that  sea,  which  alone  would  determine  their  maritmM  lofit* 
riority  to  the  countries  bordering  upon  the  ocean.  Tfao 
Garigliano,  Voltumo,  Sele,  Crati,  Ofan to,  Pescara,  and  othor 
rivers  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  if  they  were  tide  n%^r%^ 
would  afford  good  natural  harbours  for  largo  vcsacU, 
whilst,  as  it  is,  the  bars  at  their  entrance  are  impassable  ex- 
cept for  very  small  craft.  The  only  harbours  on  the  Mo- 
diterranean  coasts  are  those  of  Gaeta  and  Naples,  and  even 
these  are  not  safe  at  all  times,  and  do  not  admit  of  largo 
vessels.  But  the  Gulf  of  Baia^,  in  the  Bay  of  Naples,  aibrds 
a  safe  anchorage  for  the  largest  men  of  war.  The  naiarml 
port  of  Misenum,  although  not  used  now,  is  still  capable  of 
receiving  large  merchant  vessels.  South  of  Naples,  as  far 
as  the  Straits  of  Messina,  there  is  no  harbour,  the  arti- 
ficial port  of  Salemo  is  filled  up  with  sand,  which  baa  been 
the  fate  of  most  harbours  on  the  coast  of  the  kinxdoa, 
wherever  a  mole  has  been  constructed.  To  prevent  tlus 
evil,  it  has  been  proposed  to  raise,  instead  of  eoorinooias 
moles,  piers  made  of  arches,  as  the  antients  did  at  Puteufa, 
which,  by  leaving  free  ingress  and  egress  to  the  walor% 
would  prevent  the  constant  accumulation  of  the  sand.  (Oc 
Fazio,  Nuove  OsservoMioni  supra  t  Pre^  AfxkiteiUmki  das 
Porti  degU  AntiM,  1832  )  On  the  eastern  coast  are  the 
ports  of  Taranto  and  Brindisi ;  Gallipoli  has  merelv  a  road- 
stead ;  the  ports  of  Trani  and  Barletta  are  filled  opt,  bot 
Manfredonia  has  a  very  good  road.  A  new  harbour  bas 
been  begun  at  Bari.  On  all  the  coast  of  Abruzzo  tboro  is 
no  harbour;  the  mouth  of  the  Pescara  and  the  mote  of  Oi-- 
tona  afford  shelter  only  for  small  craft.  A  new  harbour  » 
in  course  of  construction  at  Ortona.  The  coast  of  tbo 
Abruzzo  is  generally  shallow,  except  at  the  point  of  Tor* 
moli,  where  there  is  deep  water,  and  the  position  is  fsTouca- 
ble  to  the  construction  of  a  harbour  which  has  been  pro^ 
jected.  (Afan  di  Rivera,  Considerazioni  #i2  i  fis^xst  A 
reiiiiuire  U  valore  projyrio  ai  doni  che  la  ncUura  ha  hrg^' 
mente  conceduto  al  Regno  delU  due  Siciiie.  2  vols.,  XBSX> 

The  productions  of  the  soil  throughout  the  kingdom  are 
various.  The  staple  products  are  corn,  wine,  oil,  wool,  and 
silk.  The  plains  of  Apulia  produce  vast  quantitica  of  com 
for  exportation.  A  quantity  of  wool  is  exported  from  the 
same  province,  where  about  two  millions  ana  a  half  of  shorp 
are  feu.  [Capitanata.]  Oil  is  likewise  exported  from  tbo 
eastern  provinces  and  from  Calabria,  to  the  amount  of  about 
nineteen  millions  of  Italian  livres,  or  about  750,M«f. 
sterling.  Gallipoli  is  the  great  oil  mart.  Silk  is  mftde  la 
Calabria,  in  Abmzzo  Citra,  Terra  di  Lavoro,  and  Pnnrt- 
pato.  Cotton  is  produced  in  the  provinces  of  Bari,  Prino- 
pato,  near  Castellamare,  and  other  places.  Wine  b  maiW 
all  over  the  kingdom,  and  in  great  abundance  and  variety, 
but  most  of  it  is  consumed  in  the  country  and  within  thm 
year ;  and  although  some  of  the  wine,  especially  that  of  Co- 
labria,  is  as  full  bodied  and  generous  as  any  Portuguese  as>d 
Spanish  wine,  yet  little  of  it  is  kept  or  sent  to  the  nortbcra 
parts  of  Europe.  Naples  however  exports  wine  to  Roomv 
Genoa,  and  other  parts  of  Italy.  Some  brandy  is  made  ^nd 
exported  to  America.  Some  of  the  wines  made  in  Um 
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nei^bourhood  of  Naples,  at  Piediraonte,  Procida,  Capri, 
Grignano,  and  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Vesuvius  (the  latter  is 
known  by  ihe  name  of  *  Lachryma  Christi'),  are  very  fine 
tnd  well  flavoured.  The  country  produces  most  kinds  of 
ftail,  such  as  figs,  chesnuts,  almonds,  oranges,  lemons,  porae- 
granalea,  melons,  peaches,  and  apricots.  The  Indian  fig 
romes  to  maturity  in  Sicily,  but  not  in  the  continental  part 
of  the  kingdom.  Tobacco  is  cultivated  chiefiy  near  Lecce, 
uflron  in  Abnuzo,  and  the  sugar-cane  in  Calabria.  Flax, 
hemp,  and  rice  are  also  raised  in  considerable  quantity  in 
the  low  grounds.  Indian  corn  is  also  much  cultivated. 
Cheese  is  made  chietiy  in  Abruzzo  and  Apulia.  In  some 
favoured  spots,  such  as  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Naples,  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  near  Monteleone  and  Reggio 
inCilabha,  the  fertility  of  the  soil  seems  inexhaustible. 

There  is  a  rich  iron-mine  near  Stilo  in  the  farthest  Cala- 
bria, vhich  is  worked  for  the  government.  Coal  is  found 
lUo  in  Calabria  near  Briatico  (Vivenzio,  Relazione  dei  Ter- 
rmtoti  di  Calabria,  Naples,  1 788 ;  Savaresi,  Viaffgio  in 
Calabria,  1801-2;  Tenore.  Es^ai  nr  la  Gco^aphie  phy- 
note  et  botanique  du  Royaume  de  Naples,  1827.) 

The  forests* with  which  the  Apennines  were  once  clothed 
hare  in  great  part  disappeared  through  the  waste,  improvi- 
dence, and  neglect  of  the  people  and  the  various  govern- 
ments which  have  succeeaed  each  other  in  the  country. 
This  is  a  very  serious  e\nl,  for  not  only  fuel  and  timber  have 
become  scarce,  but  the  destruction  of  the  forests  has  caused 
the  springs  to  be  dried  up  and  occasioned  summer  droughts 
in  the  subjacent  lands,  whilst  the  winter  rains  have  washed 
iway  the  vegetable  earth  from  the  mountain  sides  and  ex- 
posed the  bare  rock,  and  the  torrents  carrying  down  alluvia) 
matter  into  the  valleys  and  plains  have  damaged  whole 
tracts  of  country,  choked  up  the  beds  of  rivers,  and  occa- 
sioned the  formation  of  pestilential  marshes.  A  fan  di 
Rivera,  already  quoted,  has  shown  at  great  length  the  ca- 
IiTDitous  effects  of  the  destruction  of  the  Apennme  forests. 
By  a  law  concerning  the  forests,  promulgated  on  the  21st 
Aogost,  1826,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  arrest  the  pro- 
gresi  of  the  evil. 

The  strip  of  maritime  low  land  which  skirts  the  sea-coast 
i*  in  many  places  marshy  and  covered  with  underwood. 
Herds  of  black  cattle,  bufialoes,  and  pigs  live  in  that  un- 
vbdesome  region.  Something  has  been  done  of  late  years 
towards  draining  the  marshes,  especially  between  the  mouth 
of  the  Volturno  and  Cuma,  and  on  the  opposite  coast  of 
Apulia.    [Brindisi;  Capitanata.] 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  there  was  no 
earriage-road  through  the  kingdom,  with  the  exception  of 
the  high  road  from  Rome  to  Naples.  Since  that  time  roads 
have  been  made  from  Naples  to  Reggio  at  the  extremity  of 
Calabria,  to  Bari,  Manfredonia,  andTaranto  in  Apulia,  to 
Chieti,  Teramo,  and  Aquila  in  Abruzzo,  to  Potenza  in  Ba- 
silicata,  to  Campobasso  in  the  province  of  Sannio,  and 
other  roads  are  in  course  of  being  constructed.  A  hand- 
^tne  suspension-bridge  has  been  thrown  across  the  Garig- 
laoo,  which,  although  on  the  high  road  from  Rome  to 
Naples,  had  been  crossed  for  centuries  before  only  by  a 
miserable  ferry. 

The  kingdom  is  divided  for  administrative  purposes  into 
1 3  provinces.  "We  subjoin  the  population  of  each,  as  it  was 
by  the  last  authentic  returns  which  we  have  seen,  of  1837, 
^bich,  compared  with  those  of  Petroni  for  1825,  show  that 
the  population  has  been  gradually  increasing  at  the 
aremge  rate  of  about  1  per  cent,  annually :  Provincia  di 
NapoC,  720,796  inhabitants;  Terra  di  Lavoro,  head  town 
Caierta,  664,138  inhabitants;  Principato  Citra,  head  town 
Salerno,  539.227;  Principal©  Ultra,  head  town  Avellino, 
3r>3W;  Sannio,  formerly  called  Conlado  di  Molise, 
head  town  Campobasso.  339.862;  Abruzzo  Citra,  head 
town  Chieti,  284.482;  Abruzzo  Ultra  Prirao,  head  town 
Teramo,  204,092;  Abruzzo  Ultra  Secondo,  head  town 
Aquila.  299,543;  Capitanata,  head  town  Fopgia,  273,489; 
Terra  di  Bari,  head  town  Bari,  441,964;  Terra  d*Otranto, 
l^cad  town  Lt^cce,  384.510;  Basilicata.  head  town  Potenza, 
457,522;  Calabria  Citra,  head  town  Cosenza.  434.622; 
Cafabria  Ultra  Prima,  head  town  Reggio,  283,886 ;  Calabria 
Ultra  Seoonda,  head  town  Catanzaro,  325,122.  In  common 
discourse,  these  divisions  are  often  called  by  the  name  of 
'he  tiead  town,  such  as  *  Provincia  di  Salerno,*  *  Provincia 
di  L*"cc«,'  •  Provincia  di  Teramo,'  &c.  The  provinces  are 
diTwfcd  into  districts,  and  the  districts  into  communes. 
Earfe  prorince  is  administered  by  an  *intendente,*or  king's 
Ikcotentnt,  appointed  by  the  kin^,  and  changed  every  three 
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years.  In  every  province  there  is  a  *  Consiglio  provinciale, 
or  a  council  of  notables,  proposed  by  the  communal  coun- 
cils, and  appointed  by  the  king,  which  assembles  once  a  year, 
and  exammes  the  provincial  accounts  and  proposes  local  im- 
provements. Keppel  Craven,  the  latest  authority  on  the  sub- 
ject, who  has  visited  at  leism^e  every  province  of  the  kingdom 
speaks  favourably  of  the  character,  qualifications,  and  genera, 
behaviour  of  the  intendenti.  The  same  praise  however  ought 
not  perhaps  to  be  extended  to  the  subaltern  or  district  and 
police  authorities.  Every  commune  has  a  sindaco,  who 
corresponds  to  the  maire  of  the  French  communes.  A 
communal  council,  called  '  Decurionato,'  chosen  by  ballot 
from  among  the  notables  or  proprietors,  fixes  the  local  rates, 
administers  the  revenue,  and  appoints  the  municipal  offi- 
cers, subject  however  to  the  sanction  of  the  intendente. 
One  of  these  officers  is  called  *  conciliatore,'  and  acts  at 
Umpire  between  parties  at  variance,  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting them  from  goin^  to  law  upon  trifling  grounds. 
(Serristori;  CoWeiXn,  Storta  del  Beame  di  Napoli ;  OrlolT, 
Mc moires  svr  le  Royaume  de  Naples,) 

The  judicial  department  consists  of  four  *  Gran  Corti 
Civili,' which  sit  at  Naples.  Aquila, Trani,  and  Catanzaro;  a 
criminal  court,  and  a  civil  court  in  every  head  town  of  a 
province;  and  a  judge  of  instruction  in  every  district,  and 
a  justice  of  peace,  'giudice  di  circondario,'  in  every  'giudi- 
catura  inferiore,'  of  which  there  are  525  in  the  wholo 
kins^dom.  A  supreme  court  of  cassation,  'Corte  Suprema 
di  Giustizia,'  sits  at  Naples.  Trials  are  public  in  the  king- 
dom of  Naples,  as  in  France.  The  French  civil  code,  with 
some  modifications,  has  been  retained,  as  well  as  the  French 
commercial  code. 

For  the  purposes  of  public  instruction,  there  is  an  ele- 
mentary school  in  every  commune;  grammar  schools, 
'  scuole  secondarie,*  in  most  towns ;  a  royal  college  in  every 
head  town  of  a  province ;  five  lycea  at  Naples,  Salerno, 
Aquila,  Bari,  Catanzaro;  and,  lastly,  the  university  of 
Naples.  There  is  a  very  good  institution  at  Naples  for  the 
education  of  young  ladies,  founded  by  Caroline,  Murat's 
wife,  and  since  patronised  and  increased  by  Queen  Isabella, 
the  wife  of  Francis  I. ;  but  the  education  of  females  in 
general  is  much  neglected. 

The  ecclesiastical  establishment  consists  of  20  archbishops 
and  65  bishops,  72  clerical  seminaries,  and  3767  rectors  of 
parishes.  The  number  of  priests,  monks,  and  nuns  has 
been  stated  above.  Serristori,  in  1833,  reckons  the  monks 
at  11,000,  and  the  nuns  at  9000;  but  Petroni,  in  1826, 
reckoned  the  former  only  at  8455,  and  the  nuns  at  8185. 
It  is  possible  that  the  monks  may  have  increased  since  the 
former  date.  The  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  and  discipline 
were  defined  by  a  concordat  agreed  upon  between  Cardinal 
Consalvi  on  the  part  of  the  pope  Pius  VII.  and  the  Cava- 
Here  de' Medici  for  king  Ferdinand  I.,  in  March,  1818.  The 
Roman  Catholic  is  the  exclusive  religion  of  the  country ;  a 
Protestant  chapel  has  been  of  late  years  tolerated  in  the 
capital,  for  the  accommodation  of  foreigners.  Several  com- 
munes in  Calabria,  Apulia,  and  Abruzzi  follow  the  Greek 
ritual,  but  they  belong  to  the  Latin  communion,  and  acknow- 
ledge the  pope  as  their  spiritual  head. 

The  histoiy  of  the  kingdom  and  the  present  constitution 
of  the  monarchy  are  given  under  Sicilies,  Two,  Kingdom 

OF  THE. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  countries  composing  the  kingdom 
of  Naples  are  derived  from  various  and  mixed  races.  Hie 
descendants  of  the  antient  Samnites,  Peligni,  Marsi,  Fren- 
tani,  Lucanians,  and  other  people  of  old  Italian  origin; 
the  Ethuscan  Campanians,  the  wild  Bruttii,  the  Greek  po- 
pulation of  the  coasts— of  Magna  GrsDcia,  of  Cuma  tfnd 
Neapolis—after  having  been  fearfully  thinned  during  their 
contest  with  Rome,  the  war  of  Pyrrhus,  the  second  Punic 
war,  the  social  war,  and  the  civil  war  of  Marius  and  Sulla, 
became  mixed  with  numerous  Roman  and  Latin  colonies. 
The  antient  Oscan  and  Samnite  languages  were  gradually 
lost,  but  the  Greek  still  remained  a  spoKen  language  over 
a  great  part  of  the  maritime  districts.  At  the  fall  of  the 
empire,  the  country  was  overrun  rather  than  occupied  by 
the  northern  tribes,  but  afterwards  returned  to  the  alle- 
giance of  the  Byzantine  emperors,  when  it  received  a  fresh 
admixture  of  Greek  blood  and  Greek  language  and  Grreek 
usages.  In  the  sixth  century  the  Longobards  took  posses- 
sion of  Beneventum,  and  founded  there  a  powerful  duchy, 
which  survived  the  fall  of  their  power  in  North  Italy.  In 
the  eleventh  century  the  Normans  came,  who  conquered 
both  the  Longobards  and  the  Greeks,  and  founded  the 
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monarchy  of  the  two  Sicilies  upon  the  hase  of  feudal  insti- 
tutiousi.  Then  came  in  succession  theSuahians,  the  French 
or  i'roven^als,  the  Aragonese*  and  the  Spaniards.  All 
the«e  nations  have  lefl  traces  of  their  residence.  A  dash 
of  Greek  character  is  still  obsenrable  in  the  temper,  cus- 
toms, and  dialect  of  several  parts  of  the  country.  Some 
•  families  trace  their  descent  from  the  Normans  and  the 
Angevina  or  Provencals.  Lastly.  Spanish  family  names, 
Spanish  habits,  and  Spanish  wordi  often  occur,  especially 
in  the  capital  Considerable  shades  of  variety  are  ob&ervable 
among  the  inhabitants  of  different  paru  of  the  kingdom 
[Abruzzo;  Cij.AHRiA];  whilst  the  capital,  from  the  con- 
atant  mtlux  of  provincials,  contains  specimens  of  them  all. 
But  notwithstanding  these  varieties,  the  long  habitsof  amal- 
gamation produced  by  a  central  administration  and  a  large 
capital  during  eiieht  centuries  have  created  a  lasting  feeling 
of  common  nationality,  which  is  perhaps  stronger  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  than  in  any  other  Italian  state.  Nea- 
politan, not  Italian,  is  the  national  appellation.  €renera11y 
speaking,  the  Neapolitan  is  (juick,  shrewd,  humorous,  fond 
or  music  and  dancing,  rather  mclined  to  bombast  and  hyper* 
bole,  fiery  but  changeable,  inclined  to  pleasure  and  ease, 
ho^ipitable,  susceptible  of  generous  feelings,  and  also  of  a 
bieb  social  polish. 

Notwithstanding  the  common  prejudice  to  the  contrary, 
the  Neapolitan  is  by  no  means  deficient  in  personal  courage. 
During  the  last  wars.  Neapolitan  troops  fought  well  as  aux- 
iliaries in  the  ranks  of  the  French,  Austrian,  and  English 
armies ;  the  people  also  fought  desperately  in  defence  of 
their  capital  in  1 799 ;  and  the  long  and  obstinate  war  in 
Calabria,  firom  1806  to  1810,  was  only  put  down  by  exter- 
mination. If  the  regular  troops  have  not  shown  the  same 
spirit  in  defence  of  the  kingdom,  this  has  proceeded  from 
Tarious  peculiar  circumstances  which  are  fairly  explained 
by  Colletta  in  his  '  History '  already  quoted,  and  likewise 
by  the  author  of  a  work  lately  published  at  Florence, 
'  Fasti  e  Vicende  dei  Popolt  Italiani.  dal  ISOl  al  1815.' 
See  also  the  Antologia  Miiilare,  of  which  the  sixth  volume 
has  been  lately  published  at  Naples. 

NAPLES,  PROVINCE  OF  (Provincia  di  NapoU),  is 
the  name  of  the  metropolitan  province  of  the  kingdom  of 
the  two  Sicilies,  which  mcludes  the  capital  fNAPLKt,  Citt 
op]  and  the  territory  round  the  bay  rrom  Cape  Misenum 
and  Cuma  on  the  west  to  Castellamare  and  Sorrento  on  the 
south-east.  The  islands  of  Ischia  and  Procida  belong  also 
to  the  province  of  Naples.  The  province  is  dividea  into 
four  districts:  I.Naples;  2,  Pozzuoli,  which  includes  the 
whole  western  division  and  the  islands ;  3,  Castellamare, 
which  comprises  the  territonr  at  the  base  of  Mount  Vesu- 
vius, and  the  ooast  opposits  Naples  as  far  as  Sorrento ;  4, 
Casoria,  which  comprehends  a  tract  of  the  Campanian  plain 
St  retch  inir  north  of  the  range  of  hills  behind  the  city  of 
Naples.  This  tract  extends  as  far  as  a  line  which,  beginnins 
on  the  sea-coast  half  way  between  the  lakes  of  Lioola  and 
Patria,  runs  in  an  eastern  direction  to  Caivano,  not  including 
the  town  of  Aversa,  which  belongs  to  the  province  of  Terra 
di  Livoro:  it  then  runs  south-east  skirting  the  north  base 
of  Mount  Vesuvius,  and  not  including  the  towns  of  Acarra, 
Nola,  and  Nooera:  it  next  follows  the  ridge  of  hills  which 
runs  through  the  peninsula  of  Sorrento  at  the  back  of  Cas- 
tellamare, including  the  towns  of  Castellamare,  Vico,  and 
Sorrento.  The  summit  of  the  ridge  divides  the  province  of 
Naples  from  that  of  Principato  Citra,  or  province  of 
Salerno.  The  whole  of  this  territory  formed  until  latelv 
part  of  the  larger  division  of  Terra  di  Lavoro,  from  which 
It  is  not  geographically  separated ;  but  owing  to  the  great 
population  of  the  capital  and  surrounding  territory,  it  has 
oeen  found  eonvenient  for  administrative  purposes  to  con- 
stitute It  into  a  distinct  province.  The  province  of  Naples, 
exclusive  of  the  capital,  contained,  according  to  the  returns 
of  1837,  374.494  inhabitants. 

The  principal  towns  of  the  province  of  Naples,  exclusive 
of  the  capital  are:  1.  Pozzuoli.  tbeantient  Puieoli, situated 
on  the  east  side  of  thr  gulf  of  tlie  same  name,  and  opposite 
to  BaisD,  origiiuUy  a  colony  of  Cuma,  called  Dicnarchia, 
founded  in  tlie  sixth  century  B.C.,  and  now  a  bishop's  see 
and  a  poor-looking  town,  with  10,000  inhabitants.  [Poz- 
suoLi  J  The  whole  surrounding  country  is  of  a  volcanic  cha- 
racter. The  hill  called  SolfiUara,  which  is  the  crater  of  a 
volcano  not  yet  extinct,  rises  to  the  east  above  the  town.  2, 
Afragola.  a  large  village  or  town  of  13.000  inhabitants,  north- 
east of  Naples  in  the  Campanian  plain,  has  some  hat  manu- 
factories.   3,  Fratu  Maggiore,  near  the  antient  Atella,  is 


famous  for  its  strawberry  beds,  which  supply  the  markets 
of  Naples.  4,  Somma,  at  the  north  base  of  Mount  Ve«o- 
vius.  has  7000  inhabitants.  6,  Sent'  Anastaaia,  near  Somma, 
has  6000  inhabitants.  The  whole  neishbourbood  produces 
the  luscious  wine  known  by  the  name  of  *  Lschryma  Chnui.* 

6,  Portici  and  Resina,  two  adjoining  towns  built  on  the  south- 
west slope  of  Vesuvius,  on  the  site  of  Uereulaneum.  cooum 
together  about  14,000  inhabitants.  Visitors  who  a*cead 
Mount  Vesuvius  pass  through  Resina.  Portici  has  a  rojal 
palace;  its  museum  of  antiquities  obtained  from  H  err  ulaocun 
and  Pompeii  has  been  lately  removed  to  the  Museu  Ej^ 
bonico  at  Naples.  East  of  Resina  is  another  pretty  royal  niu 
called  La  Favorite,  in  a  lovely  situation  near  the  sea-shore. 

7,  Torre  del  Greco,  about  two  miles  south-east  of  Portia,  at 
the  foot  of  Vesuvius,  a  town  of  13,000  inhabitants,  has  ben 
repeatedly  destroyed  by  the  lava  and  earthquakes,  but  re- 
built over  and  over  again.  The  inhabitants  are  looetly 
addicted  to  a  seafaring  life.  8.  Torre  dell*  Annuozmia, 
about  four  miles  south-east  of  Torre  del  Greco,  and  n«iar 
the  site  of  Pompeii,  has  9000  inhabitants,  a  manufacUtry 
of  muskets  for  toe  royal  service,  and  a  large  gunpowdo* 
magazine.  It  is  also  known  for  iu  great  manufactory  uf 
maccaroni,  which  is  the  best  in  Naples,  and  kno«n  by  the 
name  of '  Maccaroni  della  Costa.*  North  of  Torre  dell  Ao- 
nunziata  is  the  large  village  of  Bosco  Xxi  Case,  and  funlier 
north,  on  the  east  slope  of  Vesuvius,  is  the  town  of  Otiajaoo. 
with  15,000  inhabiunts.  9,  Castellamare,  at  the  south  ea&t 
extremity  of  the  Bay  of  Naples,  near  the  site  of  StabiB.  is  in  a 
delightful  situation  on  the  sea-coast,  at  the  foot  of  (be  luAy 
mountain  St.  Angelo,  the  Mens  Lactariua  of  the  antie&ij^ 
nearly  5000  feet  high :  it  has  docks  for  the  royal  navy,  aeveral 
sources  of  mineral  water  in  the  neighbourhood,  a  royal  v. :1a 
called  'Quisisana'  and  park,  and  about  10,000  inhabitaatA. 
Castellamare  is  much  fkvquented  by  the  Neapolitans  dojioi^ 
the  summer  heats.  In  the  neighbouring  district  of  Gr8giia.o«) 
a  wine  is  made  which  is  among  the  best  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Naples.  10,  Vico  (Vicus  .^quanus),  a  small  town 
perched  upon  the  cliffs  above  the  coast,  about  4  mile*  south- 
west of  Castellamare,  was  the  birth-place  of  the  metapliy*!- 
cian  and  historian  Gianbattista  di  Vico.  1 1,  Sorrento  u  oi  a 
delightful  valley  surrounded  by  hills,  whidi  is  a  oompleie 
grove  of  orange  and  mulberry  trees,  and  contains  several  til- 
lages and  numerous  country*huuses.  The  town  of  Sorrento 
has  5000  inhabitants,  is  a  bishop**  see,  and  the  birtb-plaoe  of 
Tasso.  The  plain  of  Sorrento  is  much  fiequented  by  tb« 
wealthy  Neapolitans  during  summer.  There  are  boats  wfajr £« 
cross  daily  from  Naples  to  Sorrento,  and  return  loaded  viiu 
oranges  and  other  fruit    Silk  is  also  produced  here. 

The  country  round  Naples  is  the  most  populous  neigb- 
bourhood  belungiiig  to  any  capital  in  Europe,  •xoe|>ting 
perhaps  that  of  Pans.  For  particular  descriptions  of  u  «•« 
AoNANo;  AvERMo;  Baia;  Cuma;  HsRCULAJficii^  Ij- 
CHI  A  ;  PoMPKii ;  Pozzuoli  ;  Vesuvius. 

NAPLES  (Napoli,  in  Italian),  the  capital  of  the  kin^doa 
of  the  Two  Sicilies,  and  the  fourth  in  population  amons  iIm 
European  cities,  is  situated  in  40*  50'N.  lat  and  14*  13'  C 
long.,  on  the  northern  ooast  of  the  fine  bay  of  tb«  aao* 
name,  and  partly  at  the  foot  and  partly  on  the  sI<m  of  « 
ran^e  of  hills  which  runs  obliauely  to  the  shore.  On  tbe 
south-east  is  Mount  Vesuvius,  ftt>m  which  it  is  diridad  h} 
a  fertile  plain  watered  by  the  small  river  Seb^to,  and  opow 
site  to  it,  across  the  bay,  are  the  mountains  of  Castallaiaaiw. 
Vico.  and  Sorrento,  with  the  island  of  Capri  due  aooUi,  a; 
the  entrance  of  the  bay,  on  the  side  of  Sicilv. 

Seen  from  the  sea  Naples  appears  in  the  fiarm  of  lw^ 
crescents,  of  very  uneauai  depth,  one  on  the  east,  and  Htm 
other  on  the  west,  divided  by  the  point  of  Castel  dell*  Uovo 
and  the  hill  of  Pizzofalcone,  which  is  behind  iL  T:.« 
eastern  crescent,  which  includes  the  great  bulk  of  thm  ei  i, 
faces  the  south-east,  and  is  bounded  by  the  hill  of  L'ftmu- 
monte  to  the  north,  and  Sent'  Elmo  or  Ermo  to  tb«  ««>£, 
crowneil  by  the  castle  of  that  name,  which  commands  ct« 
town.  Between  these  two  hills  is  a  cotuidtrrable  de|  r»%*au<i, 
on  which  the  suburbs  of  La  Sanit&  and  L'lnfrafrcoi«  %;« 
built.  The  slope  of  the  hill  of  Capodimonte  b  like«  i*« 
covered  with  houses,  forming  the  suburbs  called  MtrmToi. 
and  Le  Vergini.  To  the  eastward  the  town  is  open  to  i1m 
plain  of  Campania.  From  the  barrier  of  Capo  di  Chinov  «& 
the  entrance  from  Rome,  a  succession  of  fine  streets  rwn 
through  the  body  of  the  town  to  the  sea,  the  prtnctp*: 
of  which,  called  Toledo,  about  a  mile  in  length,  run«  J^ 
south,  and  divides  the  old  city,  which  is  east  of  it,  frooa  xb4* 
new  districts.    The  street  of  Toledo  terminates  in  the  pi^mce 
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Wfere  the  royml  palace.  The  old  ciijr  forms  a  closely  built 
qinre  of  about  a  mile  on  each  side :  part  of  its  walls,  towers, 
ind  ditches  still  remain,  and  several  of  the  gates  are  stand- 
ing, namely.  Porta  Nolana,  on  the  road  to  Nola,  Porta 
CapusDm,  on  the  road  to  Apulia,  and  Porta  S.  Gennaro,  and 
Porta  S.  Maria  di  Constantinopoli,  towards  the  north.  This 
part  of  the  town,  which  is  in  a  plain,  has  narrow  streets  and 
mj  massive  houses,  many  ot  them  six  or  seven  stories 
high ;  it  is  very  thickly  inhabited,  and  contains  more  than 
Qoe  half  of  the  whole  population  of  the  capital  West  of  To- 
ledo numerous  streets  run  up  the  hill  of  Sant'  Elmo,  which 
is  covered  with  houses  for  two-thirds  of  its  height.  South  of 
the  hill  of  Sant' Elmo,  and  between  it  and  the  point  of  Piz- 
so&lcoDe,  is  another  depression,  which  affords  a  carriage 
eoaoianieation  between  Toledo  and  the  western  crescent,  or 
Bev  part  of  the  town,  which  is  called  by  the  general  name 
of  Ctuaja* '  the  quay.*  This  part,  which  is  much  contracted 
bstvani  the  buls  and  the  sea,  extends  in  length  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  between  the  hill  of  Pizzofolcone  to  the  east 
and  that  of  Posilipo  to  the  west  A  fine  road  runs  all  this 
length,  parallel  to  the  sea-shore,  and  between  tlie  public 
gardens  on  one  side  and  a  row  of  fine  houses  on  the  other ; 
U  than  turns  alouR  the  base  of  Mount  Posilipo,  and  gradu- 
iily  ascending  it. leads  to  the  other  side  of  it  towards  Poz- 
rooU.  There  is  another  and  straighter  road  to  Pozzuoli  bv 
the  tuanel  called  Grotta  di  Posilipo,  which  is  cut  through 
the  Bountain  for  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile. 

Naples  is  an  open  city  like  London,  but  it  has  a  sort  of 
barriers  or  custom-house  posts  at  the  principal  avenues 
J^ing  into  the  town,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  the 
*  Ksibellat*  or  duty  upon  provisions,  corresponding  to  the 
'  octroi'  of  Uie  French  and  other  continentid  towns.  The 
extreipe  length  of  Naples,  measured  along  the  sea-coast, 
but  without  followinje  its  sinuosities,  is  about  three  miles 
and  a  half  from  the  route  della  Maddalena,  on  the  road  to 
Calabria,  to  the  grotto  of  Posilipo :  the  greatest  depth,  from 
the  anbiirb  of  La  Saniti,  at  the  foot  of  Capodimonte,  to  the 
shore  of  Santa  Lncia,  is  about  two  miles ;  but  in  other 
dveetxms  it  is  much  less. 

Few  biiildiDgs  at  Naples  are  in  a  good  architectural 
style;  they  are  either  overioaded  with  ornaments  or  dis- 
proportiottate  in  their  parta.    The  most  remarkable  are— 

1.  The  roval  palace,  *  La  Reggia,'  a  large  mass  of  buildineSk 
aoostmcted  at  two  different  times,  first  by  the  viceroy  Pedro 
da  Toledo,  whieb  part  goes  by  the  name  of  Palazzo  Vec- 
duo;  and  the  second,  after  the  deaign  of  the  architect  Fon- 
taaa,  under  the  Spanish  viceroy  Count  Do  Lemos.  in  the 
feventcentb  century.  This  new  palace  has  a  front  of  nearly 
40Q  tmt  in  length,  with  three  orders  of  pillars,  one  above 
the  other,  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian.  The  groat  court 
has  two  rows  of  arcades,  one  above  the  other,  supported  by 
granite  eolamna ;  the  grand  staircase  is  ample  aud  commo- 
djoos.  The  apartmenu  are  adorned  with  valuable  paint- 
ings of  the  old  Italian  masters.  The  great  gallery  conlaina 
the  portraita  of  all  the  Spanish  viceroys  who  presided  over 
Kapies  for  more  than  two  centuries.  At  the  back  of  the 
pelaoe,  along  the  first  floor,  facing  the  sea,  is  a  handsome 
terrace  paved  with  marble  and  shaded  with  trees,  from 
which  there  is  a  delightful  view  of  the  bay.  On  the  ground- 
floor  are  the  royal  printing-press  and  the  royal  china  raa- 
nolhekory.  Facing  the  palace  is  a  semicircular  colonnade, 
wkh  a  panlheoa-shaped  church  in  tho  centre,  raised  by  the 
lata  kiog  Ferdinand  I. 

Adjoining  the  palace,  and  between  it  and  tlie  sea,  are  the 
arteaaL  the  cannon- foundry,  and  basin,  or  wet-dock,  for  the 
kmg'fl  barges  or  yachu.  On  the  eastern  side  the  palace 
a^i^iaa  the  theatre  of  San  Carlo,  which  is  one  of  the  re- 
onrkable  structures  of  Naples.  It  was  rebuilt  after  the 
ira  of  ISIS,  and  is  one  of  the  largest  theatres  in  Europe;  it 
has  ux  tiers  of  boxes,  each  box  capable  of  containing  from 
ten  to  twelve p«rM>ns.  Farther  on  the  old  palace  adjoins 
the  Caetel  Naovo,  a  matsive  and  extensive  castle,  with 
towen  and  a  ditch  around,  bei^un  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
by  Charles  of  Anjou,  and  successively  increased.  Fronting 
the  castle  is  the  finest  square  in  Naples,  called  Largo  del 
CaetcUo.  Bast  of  Castel  Nuovo  is  the  mole,  with  the  light- 
heuae  at  the  end  of  it.  The  harbour,  which  it  is  intended 
to  aheller.  is  small,  and  not  always  safe. 

The  mole  ailbnk  a  promenade,  which  is  much  frequentef 

by  ibm  eictsena,  and  on  which  Punch,  and  a  atory- teller,  who 

ivmea  the  romantic  deeds  of  Rinaldo,  are  generally  sta- 

tirtweii  ta  the  afternoon. 

a..  The  palace,  museum,  asd  library,  called  '  degli  Studj,* 


are  in  the  northern  part  of  the  town,  at  the  loot  of  the  hill  of 
Capodimonte.  The  museum,  styled  '  Museo  Borbonico,*  is 
one  of  the  richest  in  Europe.  Among  the  numerous  manter- 
pieces  of  antient  sculpture  which  it  contains,  the  Hercules 
Farnese,  the  Venus  Callipyge,  the  Apollo  Ci ( ha roed us.  the 
Bacchus,  and  the  statue  of  an  orator  called  Ari^tides  [Aris- 
TiDRs],  deserve  especial  mention.  The  museum  is  also  rich 
in  antient  bronzes;  the  Mercury,  the  Satyrs,  a  horse's  head, 
&c.  are  much  admired.  The  collection  of  antient  instru- 
ments, utensils,  female  ornaments,  and  other  household 
articles  found  at  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  is  unique.  It 
contains  also  a  vast  number  of  articles  of  glass,  mostly 
Egyptian.  The  collection  of  Campanian,  Greek,  and 
Sicilian  vases,  as  well  as  the  numismatic  cabinet,  is  also 
very  rich.  That  of  antient  paintings  is  very  remarkable, 
although  most  of  them  are  evidently  the  work  of  second- 
rate  artists.  There  are  also  some  fine  antient  mosaics. 
The  tables  found  at  Heraclea,  in  Magna  Grsscia,  are  valuable 
aa  specimens  of  Greek  palieography.  A  good  description 
of  the  museum,  with  platea,  has  been  recently  publi^hed 
by  the  government,  '  II  Reale  Museo  Borbonico,'  16  vols. 
4to. 

The  Gallery  of  Modem  Paintings  contains  many  good 
works  of  the  Neapolitan,  Flemish,  Venetian,  and  Bolognese 
schools.  The  collection  of  papyri  found  at  Herculaneum 
has  hitherto  disclosed  few  works  of  any  importance.  [Her- 
CULANBUM.]  The  Royal  Library  contains  150,000  printed 
volumes,  and  about  SOOO  MSS.  A  catalogue  of  it  was 
published  in  1830,  in  2  vols.  fol.  Besides  this  library, 
which  is  open  to  the  public,  there  are  two  or  three  other 
public  libraries  at  Naples,  such  as  that  of  S.  Augelo  4  Nido, 
and  tluit  of  the  convent  of  S.  Filippo  Neri. 

3.  The  churches  of  Naples  amount  to  about  two  hun-> 
dred :  but  in  general  they  are  remarkable  for  their  monu- 
ments, paintings,  and  other  accessoriea.  rather  than  for  their 
architecture.  The  cathedral,  begun  by  Masuccio,  a  Nea« 
politan  architect  and  sculptor  of  the  thirteenth  century,  has 
been  aince  repeatedly  altered,  ornamented,  and  spoiled. 
The  interior  is  rich  in  antient  columns  of  valuable  marbles; 
it  also  contains  a  splendid  mausoleum  of  Charles  I.  of  Anjou' 
the  conqueror  of  Naples.  The  adjoining  chapel  of  San 
Gennaro  is  rich  in  paintings:  the  ceremony  of  the  liquefac- 
tion of  the  blood  of  St.  Januarius  continues  to  be  performed 
there  annually.  Val6ry,  in  his  '  Voyages  Historiques  et 
Litt^rairea  en  ItaUe,'  has  described  it  as  he  saw  it  in  Sep- 
tember, 1826.  The  fh>ntof  the  church  of  S.  Paolo,  built 
on  the  site  of  a  temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  contains  some 
fluted  columns  of  marble,  the  remains  of  the  antient  struc* 
ture. 

The  church  of  San  Lorenzo,  founded  by  Charles  of  A  njou, 
on  the  site  of  the  town-house,  where  the  municipal  council 
of  the  city  formerly  used  to  assemble,  contains  several  royal 
tombs  and  aome  good  paintings.  The  church  of  S.  Filtppo 
Neri  is  built  in  better  taste  than  most  of  the  churches  of 
Naplea ;  it  is  rich  in  paintings,  and  contains  the  tomb  of  Vice, 
an  original  Neapolitan  thinker  and  writer  in  the  early  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  The  church  sacristy  and  convent  of 
S.  Domenico  constitute  a  real  musenm  of  the  middle  agos, 
on  account  of  the  numerous  monuments  of  kings,  literary 
men,  and  other  distinguished  personages  of  the  times  of 
the  Anjous  and  Aragonese;  and  for  tlK»  cell,  lecture-room, 
and  chair  of  Thomas  Aouinas,  who  resided,  wrote,  and 
taught  in  this  convent  The  interior  of  Santa  Chiara  is 
elegant  and  rich :  it  contains  the  monuments  of  Robert  of 
Anjou,  the  fliend  of  Peurareh;  of  his  son,  the  duke  of 
Calabria ;  of  Joanna  I. ;  and  of  Raimondo  Capanno,  a 
Moorish  slave,  who  became  great  seneschal  of  the  kingdom, 
and  acted  a  part  in  the  murder  of  Joanna*s  husband,  Andreas 
of  Hungary.  The  neighbouring  church  of  Gesd  Nuovo, 
the  ft^ade  of  which  has  been  compared  to  that  of  a  prison, 
has  in  the  interior  the  appearance  of  a  splendid  ball-room. 
It  now  belongs  to  the  Jesuits,  who  were  re-established  at 
Naples  in  1816.  The  church  of  Monte  Oliveto  is  rich  in 
sculptures  by  Giovanni  di  Nola,  Donatello,  Benedetto  da 
Majano,  and  other  celebrated  artists.  The  vast  adjoining 
convent,  which  once  afforded  an  asylum  to  Tasso,  has  been 
suppressed,  and  is  now  occupied  by  several  offices  of  the 
municipal  administration.  San  Giaoomo  dei  Spagnoli  con- 
tains the  magnificent  tomb  of  Don  Pedro  do  Toledo,  one  of 
the  best  Spanish  viceroys  of  Naples.  The  small  neglected 
church  of  S.  Giovanni  ft  Garbonara  is  remarkable  for  the 
monuments  of  King  Ladislaus  and  his  sister  Joanna  II.; 
and  in  the  chapel  bdiind  the  altar,  that  of  her  favourite, 
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Ser  Gianni  Caraociolo,  who  was  murdered  at  last  through 
a  court  intrigue.  The  walls  of  this  chapel  are  painted  with 
frescoes,  now  much  impaired  and  defaced,  which  have  refer- 
ence to  the  history  of  Joanna  and  Caracciolo.  The  convent 
of  San  Giovanni  had  once  a  lihrary  rich  in  MSS.,  founded 
hy  ParrhasiuH  and  Cardinal  Seripandi ;  hut  about  a  century 
since,  the  emperor  Charles  VI.  having  sent  some  learned 
Germans  to  examine  the  MSS.  and  make  extracU  from 
them,  the  monks  felt  so  wearied  by  their  obligatory  atten- 
dance on  the  foreifim  scholars,  that  they  preferred  making 
an  offer  of  the  MS^.  in  question  to  the  emperor,  in  otder 
to  avoid  beinff  exposed  to  any  further  trouble  about  them. 
(Val^ry.)  The  church  Del  Carmine,  with  ite  lofty  steeple, 
is  chiefly  noticed  for  its  neighbourhood  to  the  great  market, 
the  scene  of  Masaniello's  insurrection,  and  also  of  the 
desperate  defence  of  the  populace  against  the  French  in 
1 799 ;  and  likewise  for  the  modest  tomb  of  the  unfortunate 
Corradino  and  his  cousin  Frederic  of  Austria,  who  were 
beheaded  pear  this  spot  by  order  of  Charles  of  Anjou.  The 
church  o(  L'Annuniiata,  by  the  architect  Vanvitelli,  is 
one  of  the  best  churches  of  Naples:  adjoining  to  it  is  a 
foundling  hospital  aud  a  Magdalen.  The  church  of  San 
Martino,  near  the  castle  of  Sant'  Elmo,  from  which  there 
is  a  most  magnificent  view  of  Naples  and  the  bay,  is  richly 
painted  by  Lanfranco,  Spagnoletto,  and  D'Arpino :  the  ad- 
joining convent  is  now  occupied  by  invalids  from  the  army, 
of  whom  manv  are  blind.  The  church  of  Santa  Maria  del 
Parte,  foundea  by  Sanuazaro,  in  a  delightful  spot,  near  the 
shore  of  Mergellina,  has  a  fine  mausoleum  of  the  poet.  San 
Gennaro  dei  Poveri  is  remarkable  for  its  vast  catacombs, 
which  extend  under  the  hill  of  Capodimonte. 

4.  The  royal  palace  of  Capodimonte  is  a  heavy  structure, 
but  is  remarkable  for  its  fine  situation,  the  excellent  road 
leading  to  it,  constructed  by  the  French,  its  extensive 
park  and  hunting  srounds,  and  the  adjoining  observatory. 
On  the  slope  of  the  hill  is  the  Chinese  College,  fur  the 
education  or  young  Chinese,  who,  after  taking  holy  orders, 
return  to  their  country  as  missionaries.  The  number  of 
Chinese  students  seldom  exceeds  six.  An  account  of  this 
remarkable  institution  is  given  in  *  Italy  and  the  lulians 
in  the  Nineteenth  Century,'  by  A.  Vieusseux,  which  work 
contains  also  many  particulars  concerning  the  peculiar 
sights  of  Naples  and  the  manners  and  habits  of  the  people. 

On  another  part  of  the  hill  of  Capodimonte  is  the  bota- 
nical garden,  formed  in  1818,  and  placed  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Neapolitan  professor  of  botany,  M.  Tenore.  Not 
far  from  thence,  in  a  secluded  valloy  at  the  foot  of  the  hill, 
are  the  remains  of  an  aqueduct  constructed  by  Augustus, 
whicli  is  called  Ponti  Rossi,  '  red  bridges  or  arches,*  from 
the  colour  of  the  stone. 

Naples  has  many  charitable  institutbns,  such  as  the  great 
hospital  Degli  Incurabili,  the  foundhng  hospital  already 
mentioned,  the  school  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  asylum  for 
the  blind,  under  the  direction  of  the  distinguished  oculist 
Quadri ;  the  Reclusorio,  or  general  workhouse  for  able-bodied 
poor,  with  a  school  annexed  to  it,  and  which  contains  about 
oOOO  poor ;  San  Gennaro  dei  Poveri,  for  the  poor  who  are  un- 
able to  work,  San  Francesco  di  Sales,  and  several  other 
minor  hospitals  and  houses  of  refuge.  VaUry  seems  to 
think  that  the  administration  of  the  workhouse  might  be 
susceptible  of  much  improvement,  especially  with  regard 
to  moral  discipline.  Mendicity  is  forbidden  by  law ;  but 
the  law  is  ot\en  evaded.  There  are  no  poors*-rates  at 
Naples. 

The  universitv  is  weil  provided  with  professors.  It  has  a 
good  library  ana  a  cabinet  of  natural  history  annexed  to  it. 
Some  account  of  the  state  of  education  in  the  Neapolitan 
kingdom  is  given  in  Nos.  5  and  16  of  the  'Quarterly  Jour- 
nal of  Education.*  Among  the  special  schools  are  a  medi- 
cal college,  a  veterinary  college,  two  military  schools,  a 
college  of  pilots,  and  the  *  Conservatorio,'  or  school  of 
music,  which  has  produced  many  illustrious  composers,  has 
some  good  professors,  and  a  rich  musical  library,  containing 
among  others  the  autographs  of  Paisiello*s  works.  Besides 
San  Carlo,  Naples  has  half  a  dozen  minor  theatres,  II 
Fondo,  i  Fiorentini,  Teatro  Nuovo.  La  Fenice,  San  Carlino, 
&c  In  the  last  two,  plays,  or  rather  larces,  are  performed 
in  the  Neapolitan  dialect,  which  is  full  of  humour  and 
naVve  expression. 

The  Neapolitan  or  Apulian  dialect  is  verv  old;  it 
was  spoken  at  the  court  of  Frederic  II.  and  his  son 
Manfred,  and  their  contemporary,  the  chronicler  Matleo 
SpinellOk  wrote  in  it  toe  anoaU  of  those  two  princes.    The 


popular  songs  or  ballads,  of  which  every  now  and  ihm 
new  ones  are  produced  by  obscure  poets  and  sung  about  tbe 
streets,  generally  run  upon  love  matters,  which  furaifth  tke 
principal  incidents  in  the  existence  of  tlie  people  of  tbis 
country.  Some  of  these  songs  are  full  of  pathos.  Tbe  kX- 
lowing  are  specimens  *— 

*  Atb^TO  pioeirillo  tr  rhiauto^}*; 

lo  t*  o(Licq«iai«  col  U  miei  Milan  i 

Venne  lu  %U>nto,  •  ne  rompe  do  rjmo ; 

La  fttmoa  verd*  ba  t  afttaio  ooknv  ( 

Lo  fhiUu  iloM  i  diTpDtato  amaro  ( 

Addd  k  ghiulo  lo  Itello  Mporr  ? 

Virnr,  morie,  arrcmMlla  a  rlii»t«  f  uaj«, 

Omccb^  Drnuillo  mio  lu  ogitatu  amtJiv.' 
('  I  plantod  a  nnaU  ttpr.  nod  waUrrd  it  with  ihf  twvai  of  my  biaar  j  Wt  1km 
wind  caa«  and  bn»k«  a  branch  of  U  tlif  gtw^u  leaf  bec4M«  viilMrvi,  a^d  Um 
fhiit, one*  awMt.  grrw  biiu*i ?  Oh.  whcra  i»  iit  •«#ri  fla^^Mr  fuoa?    Cwi.O 
deth,  and  pat  an  cod  to  my  Ulanvia.  kiaee  my  love  has  left  m«  lof  an  iithir/) 

We  extract  the  next,  which  is  conceived  in  a  wilder 
spirit,  from  Val6ry,  who  heard  it  about  the  streeU  of  Na- 
ples in  1826-27:— 

*  Che  balla  eoaa  h  da  morire  aeeiM 
Noauaa  a  la  porta  de  la  nnammuraln. 
L'auema  ••  na  **si^ic  io  imradiao 
K  lo  cuorpo  lo  ehiafoa  la  i 


(*A  dadrabia  fct«,to  ba  aUbbad  to dcatli  at  tha  dooroT  oa«^ato««r    TW 
ool  then  a«eends  to  pnradiaa,  while  the  forloni  hm 


i  bnanty  hnthaa  lb« 
l>ody  wlUi  ber  tears.*)  ' 

For  a  further  account  of  the  Neapolitan  dialect,  see 
Italy— //o/toit  Language  and  Literature^  and  (be  refier- 
ences  in  that  article. 

The  population  of  Naples,  which  in  1835  amoaoted  to 
about  35U.0OO,  was  reduced  by  the  cholera  in  tbt  two  fol- 
lowing years  to  336,300,  according  to  the  retoms  of  tbe  end 
of  1837.  exclusive  of  the  garrison  and  non-resident  foreign* 
ers.    {BoUettino  Statistieodi  Miiano,JBnu9if,  i%^.}    Of 
this  population,  about  1 700  are  priests,  700  monks,  and  MO 
nuns;    9400  are  employed  under  the  government,  and 
18,000  are  pensioners,  3000  lawyers,  26,000  are  men  aai 
vants,  3400  coachmen,  8000  sailors,  boatmen,  and  ftabar- 
men,   3500  porters,  5200  shop-boys,  3700  gardeners  mad 
greengrooers,  2500  tailors,  2400  shoemakers.  800  oobblen, 
1450  barbers  and  hairdressers,  1500  cooks,  500  phnten.  59 
booksellers,  58  bookbinders,  146  physicians,  105  sufgeocH. 
and  1 86  apothecaries,  900  sellers  of  wine,  303  coflee-booic* 
keepers,  350  tavern  and  eating-house  keepers,  310   inn- 
keeperH,  800  fruiterers.  800  goldsmiths,  1000  smiiba,  i4oO 
carpenters,  1600  builders  aud  masons,  &e.     Naples   baa 
manufactures  of  hats,  straw- hats,  gloves,  leather,  eartben- 
ware,  coral,  and  jewellery.    There  are  about  700  bacluM^- 
coaches.  600  cabriolets,  1600  boats,  and  about  500  Teiseii, 
belonging  to  the  town  of  Naples.    There  are  809  inna  and 
lodging-houses.    Tbe  town  is  divided  into  twelve ' qnartten,' 
or  districts,  of  which  five  and  the  most  populous  are  in  tbt 
old  or  eastern  part  of  the  town,  namely,  Meroato,  Peodtao, 
Porto,  S.  Lorenio,  and  Vicaria ;  one  in  the  middle,  S.  F«t^ 
dinando,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  royal  palace ;  two  as 
the  west  end,  Chiaja  and  S.  Giuseppe ;  one,  8.  Carlo  alT 
Arena,  at  the  north  end  towards  the  road  to  Rome ;  nod 
three,  Stella,  Avvocata.  and  Monte  Calvario,  include  tbe 
upper  part  of  the  town,  which  is  built  on  tbe  bills  of  G^|ii>- 
dimonte  and  S.  Elmo.    Every  district  has  a  oommiaBniT-  uf 
police,  whose  office  is  open  at  all  hours  of  the  day.     Th#re 
are  sixty-six  military  pKOsis  in  the  whole  town,  four  caeilea, 
S.  Elmo.  Castd  Nuovo,  Castel  dell'  Uovo,  and  CaateUo  dd 
Carmine,  besides  extensive  barracks  both  ibr  inikntrr  and 
cavalry.    The  town  hos  six  prisons,  one  of  wbicb  U  Cor 
debtors.    The  vast  and  mauive  structure  called  *  Ln  Ve 
caria,'  at  the  east  end  of  Naples  near  Porta  Capuana,  wbicfc 
was  once  a  castle  and  the  residence  of  tbe  Norman  kingv 
now  contains  various  courts  of  justice,  and  also  tbearebivca 
of  the  kingdom,  an  immense  coUeotion  of  documente,  di- 
vided into  four  sections,  historical,  financial,  judicial,  and 
communal.     The  acts,  edicts,  &c.  of  the  sovereigns  of  tbe 
Anjou  dynasty  alone  fill  300  thick  foUo  volumes.    Tbe 
*Constitntiones*  of  Frederic  II.,  the  oldest  codeof  tbe  k'a^ 
dom,  written  by  his  chauoollor  Pietro  delle  Vigne,  are  aW 
there. 

The  Laxxaroni,  so  often  mentioned  by  travellera,  and  ae 
confiuedly  described,  included  the  lowest  orders  of  ibo  m* 
habitants  or  populace,  the  porters,  the  bawkMV  of  ~ 
vegetables,  and  other  eatables,  the  boatmen,  joonwyi 
dut  of  place,  and  numerous  vagrants,  and  other  low  i 
loose  characters.  Many  of  these  classes  in  fonner  I 
had  no  regular  domicile,  and  lived  chiefly  in  tbe  < 
or  were  huddled  together  at  night  under  tOBie  potcii  er 
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restibule,  in  narrow  alleys,  in  their  boats,  and  wherever  they 
foukl  find  shelter.  To  these  were  added  indiscrirainately 
the  numerous  class  of  fishermen,  an  industrious  race,  whose 
habits  have  always  been  more  domestic  and  orderly  than 
those  of  the  common  lazzaroni.  All  these  people  were 
vaguely  reckoned,with  probably  some  exaggeration,  at  40,000 
individuals,  a  muscular,  brawny,  and  erect  set  of  men,  but 
totally  uneducated  and  little  civilised,  very  abstemious  and 
frugal  in  their  habits,  mostly  barefooted,  living  from  day  to 
day  on  their  casual  earnings,  their  dress  consisting  merely 
of  a  shirt  and  a  pair  of  loose  trowsers;  very  good-tempered 
la  qoiet  times,  but  apt  to  run  riot  on  the  first  political  cx- 
citemeat  or  tumult  The  name  lazzaro  is  said  to  have  been 
derived  from  the  numerous  lepers  who  once  abounded  on 
the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  who  invoked  as  their 
patron  the  Lazarus  who  is  mentioned  in  the  Gospel.  A 
charitable  order,  or  fraternity,  which  was  instituted  in  the 
middle  ages  for  their  relief,  assumed  the  name  of  *  Order  of 
St  Lazarus.'  The  lepers  were  obliged  to  wear  a  peculiar 
dress,  consisting  of  white  shirt  and  trowsers  and  hood.  After 
the  Iepro«y  became  extinct,  the  same  garbcontinued  to  be  worn 
by  the  lower  orders  for  the  sake  of  cheapness  and  conve- 
aieace  in  the  warm  climate  of  Naples,  and  the  name  lazzari 
W3s  retained  and  applied  to  that  class.  This  is  the  etymology 
given  by  Galiani  and  others,  in  the '  Vocabolariodel  Dialetto 
NapoHtano,'  published  at  Naples  in  1789.  But  the  author 
adili  that  already  in  his  time  the  number  of  the  lazzari 
had  much  decreased,  owing  to  the  progress  of  civilization, 
and  that '  many  among  the  people  who  had  the  appearance 
of  lazzari  during  the  week-days,  looked  very  different  when 
dres&ed  in  thetr  Sunday  clothes.*  As  a  peculiar  class,  the 
laxzari  may  be  said  to  be  now  extinct :  the  lower  orders 
live  like  those  of  other  cities ;  they  are  all  duly  registered 
in  their  respective  parishes,  they  have  all  a  domicile  of  some 
fort,  and  the  police  regulations,  enforced  for  the  last  thirty 
yein^  have  produced  a  material  alteration  in  their  habits, 
though  the  every-day  clothing  of  many  of  them  continues 
to  be  the  same  as  before. 

The  nobility  at  Naples  are  very  numerous,  but,  excepting 
their  titles,  they  enjoy  no  privilege  or  influence  above  the  rest 
of  their  coantrvmen.  The  alterations  made  in  the  law  of  iu- 
bentanoe,  by  wnich  all  the  children  succeed  in  equal  or  nearly 
eqoal  portions,  as  in  France,  have  broken  down  the  fortunes 
of  tDo«t  families,  which  were  already  encumbered  by  debts,  the 
comequence  of  want  of  order,  of  indolence,  and  expensive 
hibtts  of  living.  The  most  important  and  interesting  class 
It  Naples  at  present  consists  of  the  higher  ranks  of  the 
middle  orders,  including  lawyers,  physicians,  professors, 
and  men  of  other  liberal  professions,  some  native  merchants, 
tbe  higher  officers  under  government,  and  the  better  sort 
of  the  clergy.  Among  these  are  found  considerable  in- 
formation, much  civility  united  to  frankness,  great  sociability, 
and  respect  for  decency  and  morality.  Those  who  wbh  to 
know  more  particularly  the  present  state  of  Neapolitan 
society  and  the  changes  which  it  has  undergone  during  the 
last  half  century,  may  consult  CJoUetta,  Sioria  delReame  di 
Aopo/t,  a  work  of  great  moral  penetration,  extensive  obser- 
vation, and  written  with  remarkable  impartiality. 

The  palaces  of  the  nobility  are  spacious  and  massive,  but 
few  of  them  are  in  a  good  architectural  style.  The  most 
retflarkable  are  the  p^azzo  Gravina  or  Orsini,  the  nalace 
MaddaJoni,  that  of  Sansevero,  remarkable  for  its  chapel, 
adorned  with  some  good  statues,  that  of  Delia  Rocca,  those 
of  Fraocavilla,  Stigliano,  Berio,  &c.  The  building  which 
has  been  raised  between  the  streets  Toledo  and  S.  Giacomo, 
for  tbe  offices  of  the  financial  department  and  for  the 
bank  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  is  one  of  the  finest  structures  in 
Naples. 

Naples  IS  not  so  well  supplied  with  water  as  Rome,  and 
bas  not  such  handsome  fountains ;  those  of  Fontana  Me- 
dina and  Monte  Oliveto  are  the  best  Several  aqueducts 
frum  the  neighbouring  mountains  supply  the  water,  besides 
wbich  most  bouses  have  cisterns.  There  is  a  sulphureous 
spnng  of  water  on  the  shore  of  Santa  Lucia,  which  is  much 
drank  by  the  inhabitants  in  the  spring. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Naples  abounds  in  delightful 
walks.  The  public  gardens,  or  *  Villa  Reale,*  extending 
along  the  shore  of  Chiaja  for  nearly  a  mile,  enjoy  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  sea-breeze,  and  of  a  view  unrivalled  in  the 
world.  The  new  road  over  the  hill  of  Posilipo  is  a  beau- 
tiful drive.  The  hills  of  Capodimonte  and  Scutillo,  and  the 
sQburbs  of  Infrascata  and  Arenella,  at  tlie  back  of  Sant' 
£liBo^  ibound  with  pleasant  walks  and  a  variety  of  scenery. 


These,  as  well  as  the  other  neighbouring  hills  of  Vomero, 
Posilipo,  &c.,  are  covered  with  couulrA-houses  and  gardens 
of  all  sizes.  But  the  hills  are  mostly  destitute  of  trees,  and 
appear  barren  and  parched,  especially  in  summer. 

Naples  is  an  archbishop's  see,  and  is  divided  into  fifty 
parishes,  including  the  neighbouring  villages. 

The  town  is  abundantly  supplied  with  provisions  of  every 
kind ;  fish  and  shell-fish  are  plentiful,  as  well  as  vegetables 
and  fruits.  Snow,  of  which  a  great  quantity  is  used,  espe- 
cially in  summer,  for  cooling  the  drink  and  for  ices,  is 
brought  from  the  mountain  of  Castellaiiiare,  where  it  is 
kept  in  large  reservoirs. 

The  great  street  of  Toledo  is  thronged  with  people  and 
carriages  at  all  times  of  the  day,  and  until  very  late  at  night, 
or  rather  until  two  or  three  o^clock  in  the  morning,  when 
fashionable  people  retire  to  rest  It  is  decidedly  the  noisiest 
street  in  Europe,  as  the  people  are  in  the  habit  of  vocife- 
rating at  the  top  of  their  voice ;  and  others  must  do  tho 
same  in  order  to  be  heard.  The  motley  groups  which  are 
seen  mixing  pell-mell  in  the  street,  the  crowded  balconies 
above,  the  numerous  venders  of  provisions,  the  acquaiuoli, 
or  sellers  of  ice-water,  at  the  corners  of  the  bye-atreets,  the 
life  out  of  doors,  which  is  a  general  habit  in  this  country,  all 
render  the  streets  of  Naples,  and  especially  that  of  Toledo, 
most  curious  to  a  foreigner. 

Naples,  or  Neapolis,  that  is,  *  New  City,'  was  a  Greek 
colony  from  Cumee ;  the  date  of  its  origin  is  not  known. 
The  story  of  its  first  foundation,  under  the  name  of  Partite- 
nope,  is  a  mythic  tradition.  Livy  (b.  viii.  22)  says  that  thero 
were  once  two  towns  near  each  other,  Palaeopolis  and  Nea- 
polis, the  inhabitants  of  both  being  from  Cumro,  but  PalsDo- 
polis  had,  long  before  Dvy's  time,  merged  into  the  new  town, 
or  Neapolis. 

Neapolis,  after  its  first  foundation  by  the  Cumseans,  re- 
ceived colonists  from  Chalcis,  Pilhecusa,  and  Athens ;  and 
subsequently  admitted  some  Campanians  also  among  the 
body  of  citizens.  (Strabo,  p.  246.  Casaub.)  It  became 
allied  to  the  Samnites,  but  after  their  subjugation  by  Rome 
it  maintained  its  independence  as  a  republic,  and  during  the 
second  Punic  war  sent  ambassadors  to  Rome  to  propose  an  alli- 
ance against  Hannibal,  and  with  it  a  rich  present  in  golden 
vases,  which  the  people  took  from  their  temples  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  the  war.  (Livy,  xxii.  32.)  It  continued  after- 
wards an  ally  to  Rome  and  became  a  municipium.  After  the 
fall  of  the  empire  Neapolis  was  taken  by  the  Goths,  re- 
taken by  Belisarius,  and  lastly  destroyed  by  Totila,  ad. 543. 
It  was  afterwards  rebuilt,  and  annexed  to  the  Longobard 
duchy  of  Beneventum,  but  after  the  decline  of  the  Longo- 
bard power,  when  the  Byzantine  emperors  asserted  a  kind 
of  supremacy  over  southern  Italy,  Naples  bad  its  dukes,  who 
were  chosen  by  the  inhabitants.  In  the  ninth  century  the 
dukes  of  Beneventum  obliged  it  to  pay  tribute.  When  the 
duchy  of  Beneventum  was  split  into  three  principalities, 
Benevento,  Capua,  and  Salerno,  Landulf,  count  of  Capua, 
in  order  to  maintain  its  independence  of  the  other  two, 
called  in  the  Saracens,  who  devastated  the  shores  of  Cam- 
pania. The  Norman  adventurers  lent  their  assistance  to 
the  prince  of  Salerno  against  these  piratical  hordes,  and 
afterwards  by  degrees  established  their  own  power  in  Apulia 
and  Sicily.  Naples  was  one  of  tbe  last  towns  which  sub- 
mitted to  the  Normans;  it  acknowledged  king  Roger  I.,  of 
Sicily,  as  its  sovereign,  about  ad.  1 137.  The  subsequent  his- 
tory of  Naples,  both  political  and  literary,  is  given  undor 
the  head  of  Sicilies,  Two,  Kingdom  of  the. 

The  following  are  the  principal  works  concerning  the 
town  of  Naples,  besides  those  which  have  been  mentioned 
in  this  article: — Celaiio,  Notizie  del  bello,  deW  antico,  e  del 
eurioso  della  Citid  di  Napoli,  4  vols.  8vo.,  1792;  Roma- 
nelli,  Napoli  antica  e  moderna,  3  vols.  8vo.,  1815;  Vargas, 
Bagffuagli  storici  delV  Chngine  di  Napoh\  4to.,  1754;  and 
tiiw  Dissertazioni  istorico-legalisulT  Aniichiid,  Silo,  edAm- 
piezza  della  Liburia  Ducalet  o  stasi  deir  Agro  e  Terriiorio 
di  Napoli,  4to.,  1756,  by  the  same;  Giraffi,  Le  Rivoluztont 
di  Nctpoliy  8vo.,  1647;  i^hiQCGnxeWi,  Aniistiium  Neafolitarue 
EcclesicB  Catalogue  ab  Apostolorum  temporibus  ad  annum 
1643,  fol. ;  Stefano  (Pietro  di),  Descrizione  dei  Luoghi  Sacn 
di  Napoli,  4to,  1560;  Caracciolo  (Eugenie),  Napoli  Sacra, 
4 to.,  1623  ;  I^Aseina  (Pietro),  Deir  antico  Ginnaeio  Napo- 
litano,  4to.,  1641,  1688 ;  Origlia,  Istoria  della  Studio  di  iva- 
poli,  2  vols.  4to.  1754 ;  Si|?norelli,  Storia  della  Reale  Acca- 
dcmia  delle  Scienze  e  Belle  Lettere  a  Napoli^  1 787 ;  Attu 
monelli,  Delle  Acque  Minercdi  di  Napoli,  8vo.,  1808;  Ricci, 
Analisi  ckimica  delf  Acqm  Ferraia  e  Su(furea  di  Napoli^ 
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8voh  1621 ;  Vetrano,  Sebethi  Vindicitt,  sive  Diuertaiio  de 
Sebethi  antiquitaie  nomine^  ^.,  8vo.  1767. 


Coin  of  MaplWi 
BnUth  MuMoiP.    Aettul  StM.    SUtw. 

NAPOLEON.     [Bonaparte.] 

NAPOLEON,  CODE.    [Codm,  Lks  Ciwq] 

NA'POLI  DI  MALVASI'A.  or  M0NEMBA81A.  a 
town  built  on  an  island  on  the  east  coast  of  Laconia,  and 
connected  with  the  mainland  by  a  bridge  about  540  feet  in 
length.  Its  situation  gave  rise  to  its  name  Monembasia 
(single  entrance).  About  four  miles  north  of  the  bridge, 
along  the  coast  of  the  mainland,  are  some  ruins  which 
Leake  considers  to  be  those  of  Epidaurus  Limera,  while 
Monembasia  is  the  Minoa  of  Pausanias,  which  was  a  lunall 
place  in  his  time.  As  Epidaurus  fell  into  decay,  the  town 
on  the  island  {;rew  into  importance,  and  it  then  probably 
assumed  the  name  of  Neapolis,  or  new  town,  in  addition  to 
that  of  Monembasia.  It  was  a  place  of  some  consequence 
under  the  Byzantine  emperors,  and  Andronicus  Comnenus 
in  the  twelfXh  century  founded  here  a  monastery,  whioh  still 
exists,  and  the  church  of  which  is  one  of  the  largest  in 
Greece.  The  Franks  when  they  conquered  a  great  part  of 
the  empire  in  the  thirteenth  century  corrupted  the  name  of 
Monombasia  into  that  of  Malvasia.  The  country  in  the 
neighbouring  district  formerly  produced  a  luscious  wine,  to 
which  the  Venetians  save  the  name  of  Malvasia  from  the 
town  at  which  it  was  shipped,  and  the  name  has  been  since 
applied  as  a  generic  appellation  to  wine  of  the  same  quality 
made  in  other  parts  of  the  Mediterranean,  as  at  Lipari,  in 
Sardinia,  Spain,  &c.  This  is  the  kind  of  wine  called  ui 
Ent^Ush  malnuey. 

The  island  of  Monembasia  is  hilly,  about  half  a  mile 
in  length,  and  one  third  of  a  mile  in  breadth.  The  castle  is 
on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  and  the  town,  which  is  built  below 
it,  extends  to  tlie  sea  on  the  south  side  of  the  island.  TIm 
streets  are  narrow  and  steep ;  the  place  contains  about  300 
houses,  besides  50  more  in  the  castle.  The  ramparts  ^d 
several  other  .buildings  were  constructed  by  the  Venetians, 
who  took  possession  of  the  place  in  the  thirteenth  century 
and  kept  it  till  1540,  when  it  was  given  up  to  the  Turks  by 
a  treaty.  On  this  occasion  most  of  the  inhabitants  left  it 
along  with  the  Venetian  garrison  and  found  an  asylum  in 
the  other  Venetian  possessions.  It  now  forms  part  of  the 
new  kingdom  of  Greece. 

The  bishop  of  Monembasia,  a  metropolitan  of  high  rank 
in  the  Greak  church,  has  seven  suffragan  bishops  under 
him,  including  those  of  the  neighbouring  district  of  Maina. 
(Coronelli;  Leake.) 

NA'POLI  DI  ROMANI'A,  NAU'PLIA,  ANAPU'. 
a  town  of  the  Morea,  built  on  a  rooky  promonto^  at  the 
nortli-east  extremity  of  the  Argolic  Gulf.  The  harbour  be- 
tween this  promontory  and  the  north  coast  it  large  and 
tolerably  safe,  but  has  become  too  shallow  to  admit  large 
ships.  A  small  fortified  island  lies  at  the  entrance  of  the 
harbour.  The  town  stands  on  the  north-east  slope  of  the 
hill  facing  the  mainland,  and  is  fortified;  the  hill  has  a 
tabular  summit,  which  is  unoccupied  with  houses,  and  from 
which  abrupt  cliffs  descend  to  the  open  sea  at  the  back  of 
the  promontor)'.  A  steep  and  rocky  mountain  rises  above 
it  to  the  south-east  called  Palamedi,  a  very  antient  appella- 
tion derived  from  Palamedes,  the  son  of  Nauplias,  the 
reputed  son  of  Neptune  and  founder  of  the  town.  On  this 
cliff*  is  the  castle,  which  is  very  strong  owing  to  its  almost 
inaccessible  situation. 

Nauplia  was  once  the  port  and  arsenal  of  Argot,  but  in 
the  time  of  Pausanias  it  was  deserted.  It  revived  under  the 
Bysantine  emperors,  was  occupied  by  the  Venetians  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  became  their  chief  settlement  in 
the  Murea,  until  it  was  taken  from  them  by  Sultan  Soly- 
man  in  1637.  The  fortifications  are  of  Venetian  construc- 
tion, but  the  ramparts  towards  the  east  are  partly  composed 
of  the  auticnt  walls  of  the  town,  which  are  of  a  similar  con- 
struction With  and  probably  of  the  same  date  m  those  of  the 
Acropolis  of  Argot.    Other  and  later  remains  of  Uellenic 


construction  are  seen  on  the  brow  tif  the  tabtilar  tusftOBt 
above  the  town. 

Nauplia,  after  Hhe  Greek  insurrection,  remained  fur 
several  years  ihe  head  town  of  Greece,  until  it  was  toper- 
seded  by  Athens.  lu  population,  which  bad  risen  to  aU^at 
12,000  inhabitants,  has  recently  declined.  The  strceitare 
irreirular  and  dirty,  and  the  air  is  not  wholesome.  A  Uw  U 
the  bouses  and  the  barracks  are  of  a  superior  description  to 
the  rest  of  the  buildings.  The  bishop,  of  the  Eastern  eom- 
munion,  is  stvled  bishop  of  Argot  and  AnaplL  There  m 
also  a  Latin  church.  An  aqueduct  of  good  water  fhim  \hm 
rocky  ridge  near  Tiryns  supplies  the  town.  (Spon ;  Coro- 
nelli: Leake;  Gell.)  From  the  old  Greek  name  of  Nauplu 
the  Franks  made  by  corruption  thatof  Napoli.  to  which  ibw> 
added  '  Di  Romania '  to  distinguish  it  from  the  ItaUaa 
Napoli. 

NARBONNE,  a  rity  in  France,  in  the  department   a 
Aude,  near  the  roast  of   the  Mediterranean,  in  43^  It 
N.   lat  and    3^  o'  E.  long.,  630  miles   from   Paris    br 
Orleans,  Chiteauroux,  Limoges,  Cahors,  Montauban,  and 
Toulouse. 

Narbonne  (the  Roman  Narbo,  or  Narbo  Martius)  is  oci« 
of  the  oldest  cities  of  France.  A  Roman  colony  was  planted 
here  about  B.C.  116,  and  it  had  been  one  of  the  chief  towns 
of  the  Voice  Arecomici,  a  Celtic  people,  long  before  thas 
time.  Ca^sar  sent  additional  eolonists  to  Narbonne,  %hm 
veterans  of  the  tenth  legion.  Cicero  {Pro  PonUio,  c.  i  ) 
speaks  of  Narbo  as  *  a  watch-tower  and  bulwark  of  Rome.' 
Mela  (iL  7)  speaks  of  Narbo  as  bein^  in  hit  time  the  cbiel 
town  of  that  province  of  Gaul,  in  which  it  was  tituati^d,  and 
to  which  it  gave  the  title  of  Gallia  Narbonensia.  Sirabo 
(p.  1 01.  CoioubX  describes  it  as  the  amporium  of  ail 
Gaul;  and,  at  a  later  period,  Sidoniitf  Apollinar«  and 
Ausonlus  have  borne  testimony  to  the  number  uf  lU 
structures  or  the  extent  of  ita  wealth.  The  ooutm  i»f 
the  Atax,  or  Aude,  through  the  adjacant  lake  of  Ra- 
bresus,  or  Rubrensui  (6tang  de  Sigean).  was  fiiciluaiwA 
by  an  artificial  channel  100  feet  wide  and  30  feet  de»|i; 
and  the  navigation  of  the  river,  though  of  small  extwnt, 
promoted  the  commerce  of  the  town.  The  history  of  Kar 
bonne  under  the  Romans  hat  been  minutely  givao  hj 
Expilly,  in  bis  *  Dictionnaire  des  Gaules^'  &c. 

In  A.O.  413,  Ataulphus,  king  of  the  Visigoths,  surpriacd 
Narbonne,  where  he  shortly  afler  celebrated  his  narrinfra 
with  Placidia,  sister  of  Honoriut.  He  was  howevM-  auun 
obliged  to  abandon  the  city ;  but  in  a4I.  462  the  ViMsochs 
obtained  possession  again  by  treachery,  and  retained  it  After 
the  taking  of  Toulouse  by  Clovis  and  the  Franks^  Narboune 
became  the  Visigothic  capital :  it  was  repeatedly  takan  iy 
Franks  and  Burgundians,and  earlvin  the  eighth  century  Uk 
into  the  hands  of  the  Saracens  [Moons,  p.  3851  from  wbooi 
it  was  taken  (a.d.  759)  bv  Pepin  le  Bref,  and  annexed  te 
the  Prankish  monarchy.  Narbonne  was  tubsequently  piU  i^ed 
by  the  Northmen.  In  the  ninth  and  tenth  ccuturiaa  ii 
was  the  capital  of  the  marquisate  of  Gothia,  or  Septtnsania, 
which  was  afterwards  merged  in  the  county  of  TuuIoimo. 
Under  the  marquises  of  Septimania,  Narbonne  waagovarmad 
by  vidames,  or  viscounts,  who  were  at  first  ramovabla,  hm\ 
afterwards  became  hereditary,  and  were  feudatoriea  of  iW 
counts  of  Toulouse  and  (for  a  portion  of  the  town)  of  iW 
archbishops  of  Narbonne.  Aymeri  III.,viseount  of  NarboAJit^ 
was  engaged  in  the  crusade  aaaintt  the  Albif^ooaea :  tkt 
Inquisition  was  established  at  Narbonne  in  hu  tima,  but 
not  without  occasioning  considerable  ditturbaneaa.  Tha 
inhabitants  were  at  this  time  extensively  enoagad  in  oom* 
meroe,  and  had  alliances  and  treatiea  with  Marsailla,  Niec^ 
Genoa,  Pisa,  and  other  trading  towns  on  tbeMeditiiiisnaaik 
In  1348  the  plague  carried  off  30,000  of  the  inhabicaoU  of 
Narbonne,  a  lost  which  attests  the  graatnest  of  the  pupnla- 
tion.  In  1355  Aynaeri  IX.,  viscount  of  Narbonne,  dafaodcd 
the  place  successfully  against  the  attaoka  of  the  Black 
Prince,  but  was  taken  prisoner  next  year  at  the  battle  n4 
Maupertuis,  or  Poitiers.  In  1407  Guillanma,  or  WiUasa 
II.,  viscount  of  Narbonne,  contetted  the  poatesikn  of 
Sardinia  (whither  he  had  been  invited  by  the  natives)  villi 
the  kings  of  Sicily;  hu  was  ultiuMtely  bowaver  obliged  to 
yield.  He  was  one  of  the  supporters  of  the  Daupkun,  allwr- 
wards  Charles  VII. ;  and  took  paft  in  theteurdef  of  J^ao, 
duke  of  Hourgogne,  at  Montereau  (A.nw  1419).  He  fmkX 
(AD.  1424)  in  the  battle  of  Vcrneuil  againrt  the  KngliUs. 
The  viscounty  aAerwards  passed  by  sale  to  the  eouata  o» 
Foix.  The  last  viscount  was  Gaston  de  Foix,  nepJiew  o« 
Louis  XU.,  king  of  France,  who  fall  in  Iht  batik  of  Ra- 
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moa(A.D.  15l'2)«  He  bad  beibre  hU  death  exchanged 
hi*  necouniy,  which  was  annexed  to  the  crown,  for  the 
dtuthy  of  Nemoars.  In  the  religious  warn  of  the  bixteenth 
eeoiury,  Narbonne  embraced  the  party  of  the  League;  but 

^U94  the  inhabitants  submitted  to  llenri  IV. 
There  do  not  appear  to  be  at  Narbonne  any  edifices  of 
Roman  erection ;  but  a  number  of  fragments  of  Roman  ar- 
chitecture are  incorporated  in  the  walls  of  the  town,  which 
vere  erected  in  the  reign  of  Francois  I. ;  and  a  number  of 
in«criptions  exist  in  excellent  preservation.  A  few  years 
1^  many  thousand  silver  coins  of  the  Roman  emperors 
were  found  at  Narbonne. 

The  town  is  situated  upon  the  Canal  Robine  de  Narbonne, 
Vf  which  a  portion  of  the  waters  of  the  Aude  (low  into  the 
iftediterranean.  It  is  a  fortress,  but  not  of  the  first  class, 
uinounded  by  an  old  wall,  with  several  bastions  and  towers. 
The  Quial  Robine  divides  it  into  two  parts,  respectively 
dntinguished  as  Le  Bourg  and  La  ViUe,  between  which 
there  is  communication  by  three  bridges.  Along  the  bank 
of  the  caoal  is  a  public  walk  planted  with  trees.  There 
ire  a  cathedral  ana  two  other  churches.  The  cathedral  is 
t  Gothic  building,  with  a  fine  nave.  It  contains  the  moul- 
dering tomb  of  Philippe  III.,  le  Hardi,  king  of  France. 
The  archbishop's  palace  is  an  antient  building,  having 
much  the  appearance  of  a  fortress,  and  is  defended  bv  square 
towen.  There  are  barracks,  an  arsenal,  a  military  hospital, 
two  other  hoapitsJi,  and  a  prison.  The  population,  in  1826, 
VIS  10,097for  the  commune;  in  1S31  it  was  9281  for  the 
town*  or  10,246  for  the  whole  commune;  in  1836  it  was 
10,792  for  the  commune,  showing  a  steady  but  not  rapid 
increase.  The  country  about  Narbonne  is  fertile  in  corn, 
but  the  neighbouring  marshes  render  the  place  unhealthy. 
The  inhabitants  make  brandy  and  other  distilled  spirits, 
verdigris,  bricks,  tiles,  pottery,  and  paper,  and  are  engaged 
m  throwing  silk,  dyeing,  and  tanning.  They  carry  on  trade 
io  eoro,  red  and  white  wine,  brandy,  oil,  salt,  soda,  wax,  and 
excellent  honey,  which  is  collected  in  the  arrondissement. 
There  arc  two  yearly  fairs.  There  are  marble  quarries  and 
lallertis  near  the  town.  There  are  several  fiscal  government 
offices,  an  Exchange,  a  subordinate  court  of  justice,  and  a 
comniercial  court;  a  society  of  agriculture,  a  society  of 
emulation,  a  school  of  hydrography,  and  a  seminary  for  the 
pfiesthood;  a  museum,  a  theatre,  and  public  baths.  The 
▼iUagt  of  La  Nouvelle,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Canal  Robine, 
k  the  port  of  Narbonne.  The  learned  Benedictine  Mont- 
ftueon  was  a  native  of  Narbonne. 

The  archbishopric  of  Narbonne  is  very  antient:  the 
fcundalion  of  the  see  has  been  carried  by  some  as  far  back 
as  the  fir^t  century  of  the  Christian  sera.  It  is  now  united 
to  the  archbishopric  of  Toulouse. 

The  arrondissement  of  Narbonne  has  an  area  of  58 1  sauare 
miles,  and  comorehends  seventy  communes.  It  is  divided  into 
six  mntons  or  uivisions,  each  under  a  justice  of  the  peace. 
Tbt  population,  in  1831,  was  54,101 ;  in  183G  it  was  56,965. 

N.4RBOROUGH,  SIR  JOHN,  an  English  naval  com* 
iBander  of  some  distinction,  was  descended  from  an  old 
Ibmily  in  Norfolk,  and  received  his  first  commission,  as 
lieutenant  of  the  Portland,  in  the  year  1664.  In  the  ensu- 
ing Dutch  war,  his  bravery  and  good  services  soon  became 
so  oonapicuoua  that,  within  two  years,  after  the  long  and 
deaperaie  action,  in  June,  1666,  between  the  English  fleet, 
ujjder  Prince  Rupert,  and  Monk,  duke  of  Albemarle,  and 
the  Dutch  under  De  Ruyter  and  Van  Tromp,  he  was  pro- 
moted (o  (be  command  of  the  Assurance,  a  fourth  rate. 
After  the  conclusion  of  peace,  he  was  selected  to  conduct  a 
voyage  of  discovery  to  tne  South  Seas,  for  which  destina- 
tioQ  be  tailed  1669,  in  the  Sweepstakes,  of  36  guns,  attended 
by  (be  Bachelor  pink.  In  the  following  year,  he  passed  the 
Strau  of  Magalbaens ;  and,  after  being  impeded,  in  the  ports 
of  (be  Pacific,  by  the  jealousy  of  the  Spanish  authorities, 
vtih  the  usual  obstacles  to  either  intercourse  or  research, 
from  vhich  he  extricated  himself  with  remarkable  prudence, 
he  roturned  home  in  1671.  Captain  Philip  Parker  King,  in 
sptfaking  of  the  early  navigators  who  explored  the  Strait  of 
Magilhaena» observes  that  'among  the  numerous  plans  of  it 
tlai  are  extant,  those  of  Sir  John  Narborough  ana  Cordova 
sre  the  most  correct.* 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  second  Dutch  war,  in  1672,  he 
va>  taken  by  the  lord-bigh-admiral,  the  duke  of  York,  into 
his  own  ship,  the  Prinde»  as  second  captain ;  and  in  the 
ofastinately  contested  battle  of  Solebay  with  the  Dutch  fleet 
•adar  De  Ruyter,  in  which  the  first  captain  of  the  Prince, 
Sit  ioha  Cox,  was  killed,  and  the  vessel  so  disabled  that  the 


Duke  of  York  was  compelled  to  shift  his  flag  into  the  St. 
Michael,  Narborough's  energy  and  ability  in  refitting  the 
ship  for  action  in  a  few  hours,  as  well  as  his  courage  during 
the  fight,  were  deemed  sufficiently  meritorbus  to  be  mado 
the  subject  of  special  commendation  in  the  account  of  the 
action  published  by  authority  of  government  After  being, 
next,  successfully  employed  in  convoys  and  other  duties,  he 
was  raised,  in  1673,  to  the  rank  of  rear-admiral,  and  received 
the  honour  of  knighthood.  In  1674  he  was  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief of  a  fleet  sent  to  the  Mediterranean,  for  the 
purpose  of  overawing  the  Tripolines  and  other  piratical 
states,  and  obtaining  redress  for  their  depredations  upon  the 
national  commerce ;  and  he  acquitted  himself  with  so  much 
spirit,  address,  and  success  in  this  duty,  that  he  compelled 
tne  Bey  of  Tripoli  to  release  all  his  British  captives,  to  pay 
80,000  dollars  in  reparation  for  injuries  to  the  British  trade, 
and  to  ^rant  to  British  subjects  more  honourable  and  valu- 
able privileges  than  any  other  nation  liad  before  possessed 
or  claimed.  Having  achieved  these  objects,  Sir  John  Nar- 
borough returned  to  England  with  his  squadron  in  1677 : 
but  the  skill  and  gallantry  with  which  he  had  fulfilled  his 
instructions  caused  him,  almost  immediately,  to  be  de- 
spatched again  to  the  Mediterranean,  in  cx>mmand  of  another 
iieet,  with  a  similar  commission  to  chastise  the  piracies  of 
the  Algerines.  In  this  expedition  he  acted  with  his  accus- 
tomed vigour;  burnt  or  sunk  many  Algerine  vessels  of 
war;  cannonaded  the  city  of  Algiers  itself  with  good  effect, 
though  without  being  able  to  bring  the  pirates  to  terms ; 
and  concluded  his  operations  by  capturing  and  carrying  into 
Cadiz  a  whole  squadron  of  five  Algerine  frigates,  which  the 
Dey  had  equipped  to  obtain  satisfaction  for  his  previous 
losses.  This  exploit,  after  which  he  returned  home  in  1679, 
was  Sir  John  Narborough's  last  important  service  at  sea ; 
but  in  the  following  year  he  was  made  a  commissioner  of 
the  navy,  and  continued  to  hold  that  office  both  during  the 
remainder  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  and  throughout  tho 
whole  of  that  of  his  patron  James  II.,  until  his  death,  which 
occurred  towards  the  close  of  1688.  (Charnock,  Biographia 
Navalis ;  Captain  P.  P.  King,  in  the  London  Geographical 
Journal,  vol.  i. ;  and  Sir  John  Narborough's  Journal.) 

NARCEIA.  an  alkali  procured  from  opium  by  Pelletier 
in  1 832.  To  prepare  this  substance  opium  is  to  be  digested 
in  repeated  portions  of  cold  water  until  the  soluble  part  is 
dissolved.  The  mixed  solutions  are  to  be  evaporated  to  the 
consistence  of  an  extract,  and  when  this  is  treated  with 
boiling  water,  a  brilliant  crystalline  substance  is  left,  which 
is  the  narcotina  of  the  opium ;  this  is  to  be  separated.  The 
clear  liquid  is  then  to  be  heated  to  ebullition,  and  ammonia 
added  slightly  in  excess  to  precipitate  the  morphia ;  expel 
the  excess  of  ammonia  by  heat;  the  liquor  being  then  eva- 
porated to  one  hal(  more  morphia  is  separated,  and  barytes 
water  mixed  with  it  throws  down  meconate  of  barytes; 
carbonate  of  ammonia  then  added  precipitates  the  excess  of 
barytes.  and  heat  expels  the  superabundant  ammoniacal  salt. 
The  liquor  being  again  filtered,  evaporated  to  the  consist- 
ence of  a  thick  syrup,  and  set  aside  m  a  cool  place  for  some 
days,  yields  a  pulpy  mass  which  contains  crystals  ;  this  is 
to  be  drained,  dried  by  strong  pressure,  and  digested  in  boil- 
ing alcohol;  the  solution  obtained,  when  the  spirit  is  dis- 
tilled, yields  a  crystalline  substance,  which,  when  repeatedly 
dissolved  and  crystallized,  is  narceia  in  a  state  of  purity. 

The  properties  of  narceia  are,  that  it  crystallizes  in 
colourless  acicular  four-sided  prisms,  is  inodorous,  has  a 
slightly  bitter  taste,  dissolves  m  375  times  its  weight  of 
cold  and  230  times  its  weight  of  boiling  water ;  alcohul 
dissolves  it,  but  »ther  does  not.  At  about  198°  it  melts, 
and  on  cooling  it  concretes  into  a  white  translucent  mass, 
exhibiting  appearances  of  crystallization.  At  230^  it  be- 
comes yellow,  and  at  a  higher  temperature  it  is  decomposed. 
Dilute  acids  combine  with  narceia,  but  they  continue  to 
redden  vegetable  blues;  when  hydrochloric  acid  diluted 
with  one-third  of  its  weight  of  water  is  put  into  contact  u  it  li 
narceia,  it  becomes  of  a  fine  blue  colour ;  but  the  addition  of 
more  water  renders  it  colourless;  it  may  be  precipitated 
from  the  blue  solution  by  an  alkali  with  its  properties  un- 
changed. The  stronger  and  concentrated  acids  decompose 
narceia;  the  persalts  of  iron  are  not  rendered  blue  by  this 
alkali.  Accoraing  to  Pelletier*s  analysis,  narceia  consists  of — 

Hydrogen    •     •      6*52  or  nearly  20  equivalents. 

Csj-bon   •     •     •     54*73        „         32  equivalents. 

Oxygen  ...     34*42        „         16  equivalents. 

Azote     •     .     .      4*33  jigitj^edbyK^kifkl^M.l^^ 
100*  ^ 
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NARCISSUS  U  a  genus  of  Endogens  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  Amaryindaces,  among  which  it  is  known  bv 
iu  flowers  growing  upon  a  scape,  and  having  a  cup  at  their 
mouth ;  the  stamens  which  are  opposite  the  sepals  being 
longer  than  the  others.  It  consists  of  bulbous  plants  prin- 
cipally inhabiting  ihe  warmer  parts  of  Europe,  only  one  spe- 
cies, N.  fseudo-narcisms,  or  the  Common  Daffodil,  being 
found  plentifully  so  far  north  as  Great  Britain,  with  two 
others,  N.  bi/hrm  and  poeticus,  in  an  apparently  wild  state, 
and  a  very  few  advancing  into  Africa. 

The  species  are  numerous,  and  from  their  hardiness  or 
gay  colours,  or  sweet  smell,  have  long  been  favourite  objects 
of  cultivation,  especially  the  Daffodils,  Jonquils,  and  Taz- 
xetias.    A  very  full  account  of  them  will  be  found  in  the 

*  Amaryllidacece  *  of  the  Honourable  and  Reverend  Wil- 
liam Herbert,  p.  292  (8vo.,  London,  1837),  who  however 
divides  the  eenus  into  six  others,  after  the  example  of 
Salisbury  and  Haworth  ;  but  as  those  genera  are  not  likely 
to  be  adopted  by  botanists,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of 
the  genus  Corbularia.  no  account  need  be  given  of  them. 
With  regard  to  Corbularia,  to  which  the  name  of  Hoop- 
pettiooat  Narcissus  is  given,  and  of  which  five  supposed  spe- 
cies are  enumerated,  the  peculiar  form  of  the  flower  and 
the  delicate  stamens  of  that  plant  may  perhaps  entitle  it 
to  be  regarded  as  a  peculiar  {;en us:  the  species  are  pretty,  all 
yellow  flowered,  with  the  single  exception  of  C,  eantabrtra, 
a  little  plant  with  white  flowers  founa  on  the  mountains  of 
Biscay  and  the  Pyrenees,  but  now  lost  in  our  gardens. 

NARCOTICS  (Oom  the  Greek  adjective  voprwricjJc. 
which  is  fVom  vapr^,  a  stiffening,  stupor,  or  insensibilitv),  a 
class  of  medicines  which  may  be  defined — agents  which,  in 
moderate  doses,  cause  a  temporary  increase  of  the  action  of 
the  nervous  and  also  of  the  vascular  system,  followed  more 
or  less  speedily  by  a  marked  diminution  of  this  action, 
terminating  generally  in  sleep.  When  the  dose  is  large, 
the  excitement  is  scarcely  perceptible ;  while  the  diminished 
power  of  the  nervous  system  is  so  manifest,  that  an  appear- 
ance of  coma  or  apoplexy  is  induced.  All  the  agents 
included  in  this  class  are  capable  of  producing  a  state  termed 
narcosis,  or  narcotism,  which,  if  not  quickly  removed  by  a 
natural  subsiding  of  their  influence,  or  by  artificial  means, 
may  terminate  in  death.  Many  of  them  are  therefore  as 
fkmiliarly  known  as  poisons  as  therapeutic  agents.  It  is  the 
consideration  of  them  however  in  this  latter  quality  which 
is  to  bo  entered  on  in  this  place.  Their  power  of  inducing 
sleep  has  procured  for  them  the  name  of  hypnotics,  or  so- 
porifics ;  and  the  property  which  many  of  them  possess  of 
alleviating  pain,  by  blunting  the  sensibility,  has  obtained 
for  them  the  appellation  of  anodynes  [ANODYifEs],  or,  from 
one  of  the  best  known  among  them,  simply  of  opiates. 

The  most  important  consideration  respecting  them  is  the 
circumstance  of  their  depressing  action  being  always  pre- 
ceded by  a  stimulant.  This  peculiarity  renders  their  em- 
ployment diflScult  in  some  cases  and  improper  in  others. 

*  Narcotics  must  be  distinguished  from  stimulants  on  the 
one  hand,  and  from  sedatives  on  the  other ;  and  the  dis- 
tinction is  the  more  necessary,  because  in  nature  the  nar- 
cotic principle  is  generally  combined  with  one  or  other  of 
these :  henoe  the  contradictory  and  unsatisfactory  reports 
of  the  value  of  different  narcotic  remedies,  and  the  difficulty 
experienced  in  their  application  by  those  who  do  not  know 
the  reason  why  opium  suits  one  case,  hyoscyamus  au«jther/ 
(Billing's  First  Principles  qf  Medicine,  3rd  edit.»  The 
progress  of  chemistry,  by  isolating  the  various  active  prm- 
ciples  existing  in  the  same  natural  compound,  has  lessened 
the  difficulty  attendant  on  their  administration ;  still,  as  no 
one  can  be  said  to  act  in  a  manner  precisely  similar  to 
another,  a  correct  knowledge  of  each  is  desirable  in  order  to 
ensure  the  selection  of  that  which  is  best  suited  to  the  case. 
Diversified  as  they  are  in  their  nature  and  modes  of  action, 
there  is  this  common  property,  that  they  all  make  a  direct 
impression  on  the  extremities  of  the  nerves  (to  whatever 
part  of  the  bodv,  with  few  exceptions,  they  are  applied); 
but  their  full  and  ultimate  effects  do  not  take  place  till  they 
are  absorbed,  and  mingled  with  the  circulating  fluid. 

A  slight  glance  at  their  action  on  the  different  systems  of 
the  body  will  furnish  a  useful  guide  in  their  administration. 
A  full  dose  of  a  narcotic  introduced  into  the  stomach  will, 
if  that  organ  be  empty,  destroy  the  desire  for  food,  while,  if 
it  contain  food,  the  digestive  process  is  suspended  or  ren- 
dered slower.  Their  frequent  or  continued  use  is  therefore 
Tery  injurious  to  that  function,  on  which  all  the  others  de- 
pend* Tix.  nuttition ;  as  is  displayed  in  the  persons  of  opium- 


eaters  of  the  East  Further,  should  any  oomidenble  firhta 
tion  or  subacute  inflammatory  condition  of  the  mucotu  coat 
of  the  stomach  exist,  they  cause  an  aggravation  of  the 
febrile  symptoms,  and  either  in  common  or  cancerous  ulcera- 
tion of  that  organ  they  cause  ereat  uneasiness.  Though  thetr 
primary  effect  on  the  vascular  system  be  stimulatir.g.  and 
many  of  them  send  thefcby  a  lar^c  quantity  of  blood  to  ihm 
brain  (probably  the  source  of  their  soporific  property),  tbeir 
secondary  effect  is  depressing ;  and  m  this  the  resnintory 
organs  participate.  This  is  at  once  a  source  of  utibty  and 
of  danger,  for  by  moderating  the  action  of  the  heart  and 
lungs,  the  respiration  is  rendered  slower,  an  ad\«ntage  m 
most  inflammatory  complaints ;  but  when  pushed  too  far, 
the  blood  is  not  sufficiently  aerated,  and  partaking  too  murii 
of  the  nature  of  venous  blood,  it  does  not  prove  a  sufficicac 
stimulus  to  the  brain  and  other  organs. 

Their  action  upon  the  secreting  system  is  not  very  ohh 
form,  nor  are  all  writers  agreed  as  to  its  nature.  Opium 
generally  checks  most  of  the  secretions,  except  that  of  the 
skin,  and  causes  heat,  thirst,  and  constipation.  H}oHr3a- 
mus  rarely  causes  any  of  these  state^  but  on  the  contrary  m 
rather  laxative,  and  aconite  greatly  increases  the  secretMin 
of  the  bile  and  also  of  the  skin.  Many  natural  compounds 
have  an  acrid  principle  combined  with  the  narcotic,  and 
hence  are  termed  narcotico-arrids,  such  as  aconite,  squit, 
colchicum,  hellebore,  &c.;  these  generally  augment  the  mu- 
cous and  other  secretions,  though  they  produce  narcotism 
in  excessive  doses. 

Lastly,  some  of  them  pos^^ess  greater  influence  o>*er  or>e 
set  of  nerves  than  the  other,  and  ex|^nd  their  energy  on  tlw 
nerves  of  motion,  or  of  sensation,  according  to  their  natiirr. 

No  set  of  medicines  have  their  aciion  more  modified  bj 
a  variety  of  circumstances— such  as  the  quantity  gncn,  cr 
the  frequency  of  repetition,  also  the  force  of  liabit,  climate, 
or  season,  but  above  all  by  idiosyncrasy.  Age  also  ha*  an 
important  share  in  determining  the  amount  of  actKm. 
CHiildren  do  not  in  general  bear  them  well,  and  tberrlbre 
though  thev  are  very  subject  to  convulsive  and  spasmodtc 
diseases,  other  means  should  be  employed,  especially  tbe 
removal  of  the  source  of  irritation,  when  practicable.  Tlw 
various  nostrums  recommended  for  children  generally  con- 
tain some  narcotic,  and  prove  a  fertile  cause  or  the  mortality 
of  early  life.  [Antispasmodics  ]  The  administratioo  of 
narcotics  requires  more  knowledge  and  judgment  than  that 
of  any  other  class  of  remedies,  and  should  only  be  had  re- 
course to  under  competent  advice. 

In  case  of  over-dose  or  accidental  poisonine,  the  foUow- 
ing  observations  may  be  useful.  Tlie  stomach  being  ren- 
dered insensible  to  the  irritation  of  emetics,  these  are  gene- 
rally useless,  and  much  valuable  time  is  lost  bv  adroini«tcr- 
ing  them.  Where  better  means  cannot  be  ha^  sulphate  of 
line  (white  vitriol)  dissolved  in  water,  or  a  table-spoonful 
of  flour  of  mustard  diffused  through  a  pint  of  warm  water, 
may  be  given,  accompanied  with  pleasure  on  the  pit  of  the 
stomach,  and  at  the  same  time  ticklmg  the  throat  with  a 
feather.  Neither  ipecacuan  nor  tartar  emetic  shfiuld  \m 
used ;  the  latter  is  particularly  unfit.  [BKLLAiX)NMA.]  TSe 
8tomach*pump  is  the  surest  means  of  emptying  the  stomach, 
and  should  be  used  as  soon  as  possible.  If  tl)e  brain  appear 
much  oppressed,  the  countenance  flushed,  and  tbe  pul«« 
full,  moderate  blood-letting  will  be  serviceable,  especially  if 
artificial  respiration  be  subsequently  employed.  When  ihe 
water  brought  up  by  the  stomach-pump  is  clear  and  dev»»j 
of  any  smell  of  the  poison,  which  will  prove  that  all  tb? 
hurtful  material  has  been  evacuated,  then,  and  not  till  th^m. 
Wnegar  may  bo  given  to  the  patient,  who  should  al«o  be 
kept  moving  about,  and  not  suffered,  if  possible,  to  (ink  into 
a  state  of  slumber.  Coffee  is  a  very  useful  beverage,  and  stdl 
more  a  drink  made  by  boiling  twelve  ounces  of  vinegar. 
and  pouring  it  immediately  on  three  ounces  of  roosted  and 
ground  coffee,  or  by  boiling  the  coffee  in  the  vinegar,  sinun- 
ing  it,  then  adding  half  an  ounce  of  sugar,  and  givini;  il  m 
small  quantities  to  the  patient  every  quarter  or  half  hour. 
This  can  be  prepared  while  the  stomach-pump  is  bemj;  used, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  efficacious  means  of  counteracting  the 
narcotic  principle.  Vinegar  given  while  any  of  the  pt>i»onoi.% 
substance  is  in  the  stomach  only  increase-*  its  dcletcrmt;* 
property.  [Axtidotes.]  See  I'creira's  ^fateria  Medt^  % 
for  the  mode  of  action  of  the  different  narroi.c  sub«iatK-^, 
i..  p.  66.  and  Christison  On  Poison-t. 

NAR(X)T1'NA,  one  of  the  peculiar  and*  alkaline  pnnr  - 
pies  of  opium  which  was  discovered  by  Derosne  about  I  ^  i  4  ; 
ita  true  nature  and  tl^j^^cPB^P^^^B^^i^^^*^^'^  ^*^^ 
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ascertftined  by  Robiquet  in  1817.  Various  processes  bave 
been  proposed  for  obtaininji;  narcotina ;  tbe  easiest  method 
is  stated  to  be  tbat  of  digesting  opium  in  water,  filtering  tbe 
iolation,  evaporating  it  to  tbe  consistence  of  an  extract,  and 
digesting  this  in  sether,  which  dissolves  the  narcotina  and 
some  other  substances.  The  sether  being  distilled  off,  the 
residual  matter,  which  has  a  brown  colour  and  is  acid,  is  to 
be  dissolved  in  hot  water  or  boiling  alcohol ;  the  solution, 
after  decolorizing  with  animal  charcoal,  is  to  be  treated  with 
ammonia,  which  precipitates  the  narcotina,  and  if  it  be  not 
vbite,  it  is  to  be  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  again  treated 
with  anin&al  charcoal,  precipitated  by  ammonia,  washed,  and 
dried ;  thus  obtained,  it  is  in  the  state  of  light  white  flocks, 
but  when  dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol  or  gather  it  is  de- 
posited from  them,  on  cooling,  in  pearly  acicular  crystals. 

The  properties  of  narcotina  are,  that  it  is  insoluble  in  cold 
and  very  sparingly  soluble  in  hot  water ;  sether  and  the  fixed 
oiU  readily  dissolve  it ;  its  taste  is  not  bitter ;  it  does  not  re- 
store tbe  blue  colour  of  reddened  litmus,  but  as  it  combines 
readily  with  dilute  acids,  and  forms  salts  which  are  made 
to  crystallize,  though  with  difficulty,  it  is  classed  with  the 
alkalis ;  the  bydrochlorate  crystallizes  in  radiating  groups ; 
the  sulphate  does  not  crystallize,  and  the  acetate  is  decom- 
posed by  heat :  these  salts  have  a  taste  which  is  more 
strongly  bitter  than  those  of  morphia. 

Narcotina  has  been  repeatedly  analyzed ;  the  results  do  not 
exactly  agree,  but  its  composition  is  not  far  removed  firom— * 
Hydrogen    .      .     .       5*32  or  20  equivalents 
Carbon        •     .     .     65*27  or  40  equivalents 
Oxygen       •      .     .     25*63  or  12  equivalents 
Azote    •     •     •     •       3*78  or    1  equivalent 

100- 

NARCOTINE.    [Papavbr] 

NARDI,  JA'COPO,  born  at  Florence  in  1476,  served 
trst  in  the  troops  of  the  republic,  and  aAerwards  in  a  civil 
capacity.  He  was  sent  in  1527  as  ambassador  to  Venice, 
fie  died  at  a  very  advanced  age,  after  the  fall  of  the  republic. 
He  wrote  '  Storia  della  Citta  di  Firenze  dell'  anno  1494  al 
1531,*  published  at  Lyon  in  France,  4to.,  1582:  another 
edition  was  published  at  Florence  in  1584.  Some  pas- 
sages which  were  expunged  in  both  editions,  but  especially 
in  that  of  Florence,  on  account  of  the  political  feelings  of 
the  aothor,  are  found  in  the  MSS.  in  the  libraries  of  Strozzi 
o(  Florence  and  Nani  of  Venice.  Nardi  was  warmly  at- 
taeb«d  to  the  republican  constitution  of  his  country,  of 
which  he  witnessed  and  described  the  overthrow,  whilst 
fail  contemporary  Nerli,  who  composed  a  general  historv  of 
Flormee  including  the  same  period  ('  Commentarii  dei  Faiti 
Civili  oocorsi  in  Firenze  dall'  anno  1215  all*  anno  1537,*  fol., 
Angaburg,  1 728),  wrote  in  a  manner  favourable  to  the  Me- 
dici, and  accepted  office  under  the  gmndduke  Cosmo  I. 
Tbe  history  of  Nardi  forms  a  sequel  to  that  of  Machiavelli, 
vbtch  ends  with  the  death  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent  in 
1493,  and  tbe  two  together  form  a  complete  history  of  the 
Florentine  republic  from  its  rise  till  tne  overthrow  of  its 
mtlependence. 

Nardi  wrote  also  'Vita  di  Antonio  Giaoomini,'  4to.,  1597. 
G'acomini  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  captains  of  the 
Florenitne  republic  He  was  also  the  author  of  an  Italian 
tranalaiion  of  Livy,  and  a  comedy, '  L' Amicizia,'  one  of  the 
earije»t  comedies  in  Italian  verse. 

NARDVS.    [Spikenard.] 

NARES,  JAMES,  Mus.  Doc.,  was  bom  at  Stanwell  in 
Middlesex,  in  1715,  and  received  his  musical  education  first 
i^  a  rhorister  in  the  King's  Chapel,  under  Bei-nard  Gates, 
sod  afterwards  under  the  celebrated  Dr.  Pepusch.  At  an 
eiriy  age  be  was  chosen  organist  of  the  cathedral  of  York, 
and  in  1 756  was  appointed  organist  and  composer  to  George 
IL,  on  the  decease  of  Dr.  Greene ;  and  about  the  same  time 
the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Music  was  conferred  on  him  by  the 
University  of  Cambridge.  In  1757  he  succeeded  Mr.  uates 
as  master  of  the  children  of  the  Chapels-Roval,  which  office 
be  held  till  1780,  when  declining  health  induced  him  to  re- 
t^n  it  to  his  friend  Dr.  Ayrton,  who  had  been  his  pupil. 
He  died  to  1783,  'regretted,'  says  his  eldest  son,  the  late 
Archdeacon  Nares,  *  not  only  by  the  family  he  left,  but  in  a 
^vnportionate  degree  by  all  related  to  or  connected  with 
nim.*  Among  these  were,  his  younger  brother.  Sir  George 
Ntrei,  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas, 
>sd  his  nephew,  the  Rev.  Edward  Nares,  D.D.,  author  of 
the  'lite  and  Administration  of  Cecil,  lord  Burleigh  ;*  also 
of  Sennooa  and  other  works. 
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Dr.  Nares  published  several  musical  works,  the  most  im- 
portant of  which  are :  •  Twenty  Anthems  in  Score,  eompcMed 
for  the  use  of  the  Chapels-Royal,*  and  now  constantly  heard 
in  every  cathedral  in  England  and  Ireland;  'A  Collection 
of  Catches,  Canons,  and  Glees,'  dedicated  to  the  Earl  of 
Momington,  including  the  prize-glee,  'To  all  Lovers  of 
Harmony,'  and  ♦  Fear  no  more  the  Heat  of  the  Sun  ;'  '  A 
Treatise  on  Singing,'  with  a  set  of  English  dueU;  and  'The 
Royal  Pastoral,  a  Dramatic  Ode.'  After  his  death  a  second 
set  of  anthems,  six  in  number,  together  with  his  popular 
Service,  were,  as  he  had  directed,  published  by  his  son ;  and 
though  these  anthems  have  not  obtained  the  same  celebrity 
as  those  in  the  former  set,  they  are  not  inferior  in  merit,  and 
ought  to  be  brought  into  notice  by  the  influential  persons  in 
our  choirs. 

Of  Dr.  Nares  it  is  most  justly  remarked  in  the  Hatnund' 
con,  that  *  his  numerous  productions  for  the  church  are  rich 
in  beautiful  air  as  well  as  in  harmony,  not  elaborate,  but  of 
the  purest  kind  ;  and  his  judgment  in  setting  our  Liturgy 
has  been  equalled  by  few,  exceeded  by  none ;  for  bis  natural 
good  sense  and  cultivated  understanding  IckI  him  not  only 
to  avoid  the  errors  too  apparent  in  the  works  of  many  eoele- 
siastical  composers  who  preceded  him,  but  also  qualified  him 
to  become  the  guide  of  tnose  who  followed  and  nad  discern- 
ment and  wisdom  enough  to  profit  by  bis  examples.' 

NARNI,  a  town  of  the  Papal  Suite,  in  the  fine  valley  of 
the  Nera,  an  affluent  of  the  Tiber,  and  in  the  administra- 
tive province  of  Spoleto  e  Rieti,  is  situated  on  a  hill  which 
forms  part  of  the  mountains  of  Sabina,  is  a  bishop's  see, 
and  has  about  2500  inhabitants.    (Calindri,  Saggio  Siatii- 
tico  dello  Statu  PontiJIcio,)    It  is  an  ill-built  old-looking 
town  ;  but  it  has  several  churches  and  convents,  besides  the 
cathedral,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  are  the  remains  of  a 
very  handsome  bridge  on  the  Nera,  the  antient  Nar,  said  to 
have  been  built  by  Augustus.    The  antient  Nequinum,  a 
strong  town  of  the  Urobri,  which  stood  on  the  present  site 
of  Narni,  being  taken  by  the  Romans,  299  B.C.,  a  Latin 
colony  was  sent  there,  which  assumed  the  name  of  Namia, 
from  the  neighbouring  river.    (Livy,  x.  9,  10.)     Namiawaa 
one  of  the  twelve  Latin  colonies  which,  after  the  battle  of 
CannsD,  refused  to  give  any  further  assistance  to  Rome. 
(Livy,  xxix.  15.) 
NARRAGANSET  BAY.    [Rhode  Island.] 
NARROWS,  The.    [Nkw  York] 
N  ARSES,  the  name  of  a  eunuch  who  became  one  of  the 
most  successful  generals  of  the  emperor  Justinian  I.,  and 
rivalled  Belisarius  in  his  military  triumphs.    His  origin  and 
parentage  are  unknown.    He  was  probably  by  birth  an 
Asiatic,  emasculated,  and  sold,  according  to  the  old  barba- 
rous custom  of  that  part  of  the  world,  and  employed  in 
his  youth  in  menial  services  in  the  imperial  household  of 
Constantinople.      His    natural    abilities  and    insinuating 
manners  attracted  the  attention  of  Justinian,  who  had  cer- 
tainly the  tact  of  discerning  merit  in  those  about  him.  Jus- 
tinian employed  Narses  about  his  person,  and  raised  him 
successively  to  tbe  office  of  *  cubicularius,'  or  '  groom  of  the 
bedchamber,*  and  afterwards  to  that  of  keeper  of  the  empe- 
ror's privy  purse.    Narses  seems  to  bave  known  and  prac- 
tised the  arts  of  a  courtier,  but  at  the  same  time  he  was 
also  capable  of  better  things.     He  was  sent  on  several  mis- 
sions, and  at  last,  in  a.d.  538,  he  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  a  body  of  troops  which  were  sent  to  Italy  to  act 
under  Belisarius.     [Bblisarius.]    The  two  generals  acted 
in  concert  at  first,  and  obliged  the  Goths  to  raise  the  siege 
of  Ariminum ;  but  they  soon  quarrelled,  and  Narses,  who 
was  supported  by  a  party  at  the  court  of  Justinian,  chose  to 
act  for  himself:  the  consequence  was,  that  Belisarius  was 
cramped  in  his  operations,  and  meanwhile  the  Goths  and 
Burgundians  took  and  ravaged  Milan.     (Procopius,  De 
Belio  Gothico,  xi.  21.)    In  the  year  539  Justinian  recalled 
Narses,  who  resumed  his  places  at  the  imperial  palace. 
Several  years  after,  Belisarius  having  been  recalled  from 
Italy,  the  state  of  that  country  fell  again  into  utter  confu- 
sion ;  the  Goths  under  Totila  overran  the  whole  country ; 
and  Germanus,  a  nephew  of  the  emperor,  being  sent  with 
an  army  to  prevent  the  total   loss  of  Italy,  fell  ill  in 
Dalmatia  and  died.     In   the  year  552,  Justinian  detchr- 
mined  to  make  a  last  effort:  he  appointed  Narses  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Italian  expedition,  and  supplied  him 
plentifully  with  money,  with  which  he  collected  a  number 
of  auxiliaries,  Heruli,  Longobardi,  Gepidse,  and  others* 
whom  he  united  with  the  army  of  Grermanus,  and  assem- 
bled them  all  near  Salona.    Not  having  aufficient  vessel* 
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to  embark  his  troops,  be  marched  alonp:  the  shores  of  the 
Adriatic,  through  Dalmatia.  Istria.  and  Vonetia,  and  thus 
arrived  at  Ravenna,  from  whence,  after  some  days*  rest,  he 
moved  on  across  the  Apennines,  and  met  Totila,  who  was 
advancing  from  Rome,  at  a  place  called  Tagina.  or  Tadinw, 
where  a  desperate  battle  took  place,  in  which  the  Goths 
were  completely  defeated  and  Totila  was  killed.     Narses 
advanced  to  Rome,  which  he  took,  whilst  the  Goths,  having; 
retired  to  Pavia,  elected  for  their  king  Teias,  who  moved 
with  a  fresh  army  to  encounter  Narses.    The  two  armies 
met  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Sarno,  near  Nocera  in  Cam- 
pania: Teias  was  killed  in  the  fight,  and  the  remaining; 
Goths  entered  into  a  convention  with  Narses,  by  which 
they  laid  down  their  arras  and  withdrew  to  North  Italy, 
where  they  dispersed  in  various  parts  of  the  country.     Not 
long  after  however  part  of  them  joined  a  host  of  Franks 
and  Alemanni  who  had  crossed  the  Alps,  under  two  bro- 
thers, called  Lother  and  Bucelin,  and  the  whole  made  an 
irruption  into  South   Italy  whilst   Narses  was  besieging 
Lucca.    The  barbarian  host  advanced  as  far  as  Calabria, 
plundering  and  committins^  all  sorts  of  excossos;  but  on 
returning  northwards  loaded  with  booty,  they  were  met  bv 
Narses  on  the  banks  of  the  Volturno,  and  totally  destroyed. 
The  Gothic  kingdom  in  Italy  was  now  at  an  end,  and  the 
.  whole  country  acknowledged  the  authority  of  Justinian, 
who  appointed  Narses  exarch  of  Italy,  a.d.  553.     Narses 
fixed   nis  residence  at  Ravenna,  as  the  most  convenient 
place  for  a  prompt  communication  with  Constantinople. 
During  his  fifteen  years*  administration,  he  did  much  to  re- 
establish order  throughout  Italy ;  he  checked  the  licentious- 
ness of  his  troops,  dismissed  the  most  turbulent  of  his  bar- 
barian auxiliaries,  appointed  governors,  with  the  title  of 
dukes,  to  the  differeni  provinces,  and  repressed  faction  and 
religious  schism.     He  has  been  accused  of  only  one  vice, 
avarice :  he  is  charged  with  accumulating  a  lar^e  treasure 
during  his  residence  in  Italy.     After  the  death  of  Justinian, 
A.IX  665,  the  enemies  of  Narses  obtained  his  recal  from  the 
emperor  J ustinus  II.,  who  sent  I^jnginus  to  supersede  him 
as  exarch  of  Ravenna.    It  is  said  that  Sophia,  the  wife  of 
Justinus,  added  to  the  letters  of  recall  an  insultinu;  message 
to  the  purport  that  he  ought  to  leave  to  men  the  command 
over  other  men,  and  return  to  the  use  of  the  distaff  among 
the  women  of  the  palace;   to  which  Narses  is  said  to  have 
retorted,  that  he  would  spin  her  a  thread  that  she  should 
not  be  able  to  unravel.     He  is  accused  of  having  entered 
into  a  correspondence  with  Alboin,  king  of  the  Longobards, 
inviting  him  to  invade  Italy.    This  however  rests  upon  du- 
bious report.    Narses,  after  giving  up  his  command,  with- 
drew to  Naples,  but  soon  after,  upon  the  urgent  application 
of  the  Roman  people,  forwarded  through  their  bishop,  he 
removed  to  Rome,  where  ho  died  at  a  very  advanced  aee, 
A-D.  668.     About  the  same  time  Alboin  was  crossing  the 
Noric  Alps  to  invade  Italy.    ( Agathias ;  Puulus  Diaconus ; 
Gibbon.) 

NARUSZEWICZ,  ADAM  STANISLAUS,  a  volu- 
minouB  Polish  writar,  was  born  October  20th.  1733,  and  at 
the  age  of  fifteen  entered  a  seminary  of  the  Jesuits,  where 
his  abilities  and  application  so  greatly  recommended  him  to 
his  instructors,  that  he  was  sent  to  the  college  of  Jesuits  at 
Lyon,  and  on  quitting  it  was  enabled,  by  toe  liberality  of 
his  patron,  prince  Cxartorysky,  to  travel  through  Italy, 
France,  and  Germany.  Having  employed  the  opportunity 
thus  aflTorded  hire  in  acquiring  information  and  perfecting 
himself  in  various  branches  of  study,  on  his  return  to  his 
native  country  be  was  appointed  professor  of  poetry  at  the 
university  of  Wilna.  Within  a  short  time  afterwartls  he  was 
promoted  to  a  similar  professorship  in  the  College  of  Nobles 
at  Warsaw.  The  reputation  his  talents  now  procured 
for  him  also  the  notice  of  the  king  Stanislaus  Augustus, 
who,  besides  other  repeated  marks  of  his  favour,  conferred 
upon  him  the  bishopric  of  Smolensk  after  the  suppression 
of  the  order  of  the  Jesuits,  and  in  1 790  that  of  Lukow.  He 
died  July  Btli,  1796,  in  his  63rd  year. 

Besides  his  poems,  which  consist  of  fables,  satires,  pas- 
torals, and  several  books  of  odes  and  other  lyrical  pieces, 
including  several  imitated  from  Anacreon  and  Horace,  he 
wrote  a  *  History  of  Poland,'  in  six  volumes,  a  translation 
of  Tacitus,  a  description  of  Taurida  or  history  of  the  Crim 
Tartars,  a  translation  of  all  the  odes  of  Horace,  and 
Stanislaus  Augustus'  Journey  to  Kaniow  in  17^6,  which 
coDiains  an  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Kosacks. 

NARVA,  the  capital  town  of  the  circle  of  the  same  name 
ID  the  government  of  St.  Petersburg,  is  situated  in  69''  2V 


N.  lat.  and  28**  10'  E.  lonsf.,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  rirtr 
Narowa,  which  comes  from  Lake  Pcipus  and  falls  into  fh# 
Gulf  of  Finland  about  ten  miles  below  the  town.  It  is 
surrounded  with  a  rampart,  and  in  the  suburb  of  Ivan- 
gorod,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  there  are  the  remains 
of  a  large  fortress  built  by  the  czar  Ivan  Wassiliewitsch. 
Narra  is  divided  into  the  old  and  new  town,  which  are  sepa- 
rated by  a  rampart  The  houses  are  well  built  of  brick,  and 
stuccoed  white.  There  are  7  stone  and  2  wooden  Gr^jek 
churches,  and  2  stone  Lutheran  churches,  an  Exchange,  and 
a  good  German  school.  The  inhabitants,  about  4600  m 
number,  are  for  the  most  part  of  German  descent,  and 
Narva  looks  more  like  a  (merman  than  a  Russian  town.  I| 
was  a  member  of  the  Ilanseatic  League,  and  has  still  a 
very  considerable  export  trade  in  balks,  planks,  flax,  hempw 
corn,  and  furs.  Tlie  fishery  in  the  Baltic  is  verv  prodne* 
tive.  and  the  lampreys  and  smoked  salmon  of  Narra  arc 
celebrated.  About  100  merchantmen,  chiefly  in  ballast  (the 
imports  being  much  less  than  the  exports),  arrive  everr  year, 
and  can  come  up  to  the  town ;  but  the  barks  which'  come 
down  the  Narowa  from  Lake  Pet  pus  are  unloaded  about 
a  mile  from  the  town,  at  the  island  of  Kragholm,  where 
there  is  a  fall  in  the  river  about  twelve  feet  perpendicular. 

Narva  was  built  in  the  year  1213  by  King  Waldeinar, 
taken  in  1663  by  the  grandduke  Ivan  Wassiliewitsch,  and 
retaken  by  the  Swedes  in  1681.  In  1 690  and  1668  it  was 
besieged  by  the  Russians.  On  the  30th  November,  1 700, 
King  Charles  XIL,  with  82U0  Swedes,  totatlv  defeated 
80.000  Russians  under  Peter  the  Great  and  the  duke  of 
Croy,  and  stormed  their  intrenched  cump  near  the  town« 
In  1 704  however  Peter  the  Great  took  it  by  atom,  and  it  has 
ever  since  remained  in  the  possession  of  Russia. 

NARWHAL.    [Whales] 

N  ASA'LIS,  M.  GeoS'roy's  name  for  a  remarkable  geoos 
of  Monkeys  established  on  the  'Guenon  i  long  nes'  of 
BufTon.  the  Proboscis  Monkey  ef  Shaw.  Simia  Noiica  of 
Schreber,  Nasalis  iarvattu  of  Geoflroy,  The  Kahau, 

Organization  and  History. 
The  enormous  development  of  the  nose  in  the  Kakam  m 
not  dependent  on  bone.  The  nasal  bones  are  no  noce 
elevated  than  they  are  in  the  rest  of  the  SimiatUe,  as  wiH  be 
perceived  from  the  following  cut  of  the  skuU  of  a  PtrAmtM 
Monkey  in  the  museum  of  Ibe  Zoological  Society  of  j 


SkollorKahan.- 

The  figure  given  below  was  reduced  from  the  drawing  of 
a  female,  when  newly  taken  from  the  cask  of  spint  in 
which  the  body  was  preserved:  the  specimen  came  fVoia 
Borneo,  and  is  now  to  Ik;  seen,  but  with  the  no«-e  des«» 
riorated  by  drying,  in  the  museum  of  that  Soc;ctT.     It  m 
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ind  that  the  animal  has  the  power  of  dilating  thig  organ  to 
in  enonnous  size  by  indation. 

Audebert  gives  the  following  view  of  the  nose,  as  seen 
from  beneath. 


NoM  ofKahaUf  teeo  from  beneath. 

In  July,  1837,  Mr.  Martin  laid  before  the  Zoological 
Sgciety  the  following  observations  on  this  Monkey : — 

•The  genus  Nascui*,  of  which  the  "  Guenon  d  long  nez'^ 
of  Butfon  iSuppl.,  vil)  or  Proboscis  Monkey  of  Shaw,  is  the 
npe.  was  founded  by  Geoffroy  St.  Hilaire  in  his  'Tableau 
ao  Quodrumanes,'  published  in  the  *  Annales  du  Museum 
d^Htttoire  Naturelle'  for  1812.  In  this  outline  of  the 
Smiadee  the  genera  Semnopit/iecus  and  Cercopithecus  are 
bfonded  together  under  the  latter  title;  but  from  this  group 
are  excluded  two  Monkeys,  the  Douc,  constituting  the  type 
of  the  genus  Pygathrix  {Lasiopyga,  III.)  and  the  "  Guenon 
d  long  nez."  With  respect  to  the  genus  Pygathrix  or 
Ltaiopyga,  founded  upon  the  alleged  want  of  callosities,  most 
naturalists,  I  believe  (aware  of  the  error  committed  both  by 
Geo&vj  and  Dliger,  in  describing  from  an  imperfect  skin), 
have  regarded  it  as  merging  into  the  genus  Semnoptthecus, 
St  least  provisionally,  until  the  internal  anatomy  of  its 
assumed  representative  be  known. 

•The  characters  of  the  genus  Nasalis,  formed  for  the 
reception  of  the  "  Guenon  d  long  nez "  {Simia  Naeica^ 
8cbreb. ;  Cercopithecus  larvatus,  Wurmb),  are  laid  down 
■s  follows : — 

***Muxzle  short,  forehead  projecting,  but  little  elevated ; 
iaaal angle  50**;  nose  prominent,  and  extremely  elongated ; 
ears  small  and  round ;  body  stout ;  cheek-pouches;  anterior 
hands,  with  four  long  fingers  and  a  short  thumb,  ending 
^bere  the  index-finger  begins;  posterior  hands  very  large, 
vith  fingers  stout,  especially  the  thumb ;  callosities  large ; 
tail  k>nger  than  the  lx)dy." 

*  At  a  subsequent  period,  however,  in  his  '  Cours  de  THis- 
toire  Naturelle,'  published  in  1828.  Geotfroy,  adopting  the 
genib  SemnopilhecuSt  established  by  Fred.  Cuvier,  places 
itui**  Guenon  d  long  nez^*  within  its  limits,  doubtfully,  it 
t*  true,  and  with  the  acknowledgment  that  his  genus 
Nasalis  has  not  been  generally  adopted,  but  at  the  same 
time  with  a  bias  in  its  favour ;  for,  observing  that  the  man- 
ners of  these  Monkeys  are  those  of  the  Semnopitheci,  he 
iilds,  **  Cepeudant,  il  ne  nous  parait  encore  d6montr^  que  le 
iinge  naaque  soit  une  v6riiable  semnopithcque,  et  il  est 
furt  possible  que  lorsqtie  Tesp^e  sera  moins  impaifaite- 
meut  connue,  on  soit  oblig6  de  rdtablir  le  genre  Nasalis, 
dans  \eqael  on  I'isolait  autrefois,  mais  qui  n*est  pas  M 
admis  jin  la  plupart  des  auteurs  modernes.** 

'Setting  aside  the  singular  conformation  of  the  nose,  so 
remarkable  in  the  Simia  Nasalis,  its  external  characters 
are  not  diflferent  from  those  of  the  Semnopilheci  in  general ; 
and  it  is  to  be  observed  that  in  a  second  species,  lately  added 
bj  Mr.  Vigors  and  Dr.  Horsfield,  under  the  title  of  Nasalis 
recunms,  the  proportions  of  this  part  of  the  face  are  much 
diminished,  and  its  form  also  modified.  This  species  (which, 
liiough  doubted  by  some  as  being  distinct,  is,  we  believe, 
tnily  so)  takes  an  intermediate  station  between  the  Simia 
Nasalis  and  tUo  ordinary  Seninopitheci  with  flat  noses, 
thtreby  showing  that  the  transition  in  this  particular  char 
racter  is  not  abrupt ;  even  were  it  so,  an  isolated  point  of 
this  nature  does  not  form  a  philosophical  basis  upon  which 
to  ground  a  generic  distinction. 

*  So  far  1  have  alluded  to  external  characters  only;  it 
remains  fbr  me  to  give  some  account  of  the  anatomical  cha- 
racters of  this  singular  Monkey,  of  which,  as  far  as  I  can 
liani,  modern  naturalists  do  not  appear  to  be  aware. 

*  It  would  seem  that  M.  Otto,*  who  described  the  sacou- 
laicd  form  of  the  stomach  in  one  of  the  Monkeys  of  the 
genos  Semnopithscus,  is  not  the  first  observer  of  this  pecu- 
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liarity,  for  I  find  that  Wurmb,  in  the  •Memoirs  of  th* 
Society  of  Batavia,'  notices  this  point  in  the  anatomy  of  an 
individual  of  the  Simia  Nasalis,  After  giving  some  inte- 
resting details  respecting  the  habits  and  manners  of  the 
species,  he  proceeds  as  follows: — ''The  brain  resembles 
that  of  man ;  the  lungs  are  of  a  snow-white  colour ;  the 
heart  is  covered  with  fat,  and  this  is  the  only  part  in  which 
fat  is  found.  The  stomach  is  extraordinarily  large,  and  qf 
an  irregular  form ;  and  there  is  beneath  the  skin  a  sac 
which  extends /rom  the  lower  jaw  to  the  clamcles"  Aude- 
bert  (with  whose  work,  •  Histoire  des  Singes,*  Geoffroy  St. 
Hilaire  was  well  acquainted)  refers  to  this  account  of 
Wurmb  ;  yet  Greoflfroy  does  not,  as  far  as  I  can  find,  advert 
to  these  points,  unless  indeed  his  statement  of  the  presence 
of  cheek-pouches  be  founded  on  the  observation  of  a  sac 
extending  from  the  lower  jaw  to  the  clavicles ;  and  if  so,  he 
has  made  a  singular  mistake,  for  the  sac  in  question  is 
laryngeal,  and  the  words  as  they  stand  cannot  be  supposed 
to  mean  anything  else.  I  know  of  no  Monkey  whose  cheek- 
pouches  extend  beneath  the  skin  to  the  clavicles ;  but  the 
laryngeal  sacs  in  the  Orang  and  Gibbons,  and  also  in  the 
Semnopilheci  themselves,  are  remarkable  for  development. 
It  is  evident  however,  from  the  silence  of  M.  Geoffroy  St. 
Hilaire  respecting  the  laryngeal  sacculus  in  the  Probosds 
Monkey,  that  he  was  not  aware  of  the  real  character  of  the 
structure  to  which  Wurmb  had  alluded.  With  respect  to 
the  structure  of  the  stomach,  neither  Wurmb  nor  M.  Otto 
drew  any  general  inferences  from  it ;  they  described  it  as  it 
present^  itself  in  single  species,  and  regarded  it  in  an 
isolated  point  of  view ;  it  is,  if  I  mistake  not,  to  Mr.  Owen 
that  we  owe  its  reception  as  an  anatomical  character  extant 
throughout  the  Semnopilheci,  (See  his  paper  on  the  sub- 
ject, in  the  Proceedings  for  1833,  and  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  Zoological  Society.) 

•This  is  perhaps  scarcely  the  place  in  which  to  introduce 
any  speculations,  but  I  cannot  help  observing  that  the  same 
structure  may  be  expected  in  the  genus  Colobus,  which  in 
form  is  a  mere  repetition  of  the  genus  Semnopithecus,  ex- 
cept that  the  thumb  of  the  forehands,  which  m  the  latter 
begins  to  assume  a  rudimentary  character,  is  in  the  former 
reduced  to  its  lowest  stage  of  development.  In  both  genera 
the  teeth  precisely  agree,  and  present  early  that  worn  sur- 
face which  is  the  consequence  of  a  continued  grinding 
rodent-like  action  upon  the  leaves  and  herbaceous  matter 
which  constitute  the  chief  diet  of  the  animals. 

'The  statement  of  Wurmb  respecting  the  stomach  and 
laryngeal  apparatus  of  the  Proboscis  Monkey  I  have  lately 
been  enabled  to  confirm. 

'  Among  the  specimens  in  store  brought  within  the  last 
few  months  from  the  Gardens  to  the  Museum  occurred  an 
example  of  the  Proboscis  Monkey,  in  brine,  but  in  a  state 
of  decomposition  which  induced  me  to  lose  no  time  in  mak- 
ing such  an  examination  as  its  condition  would  admit,  being 
indeed  extremely  anxious  to  ascertain  the  relationship  of 
this  curious  Monkey  to  the  other  groups  of  Inoian 
Simiadof,  groups  to  which  I  have  been  lately  directing  my 
attention. 

'  The  specimen  in  question  was  a  female,  measuring,  from 
the  vertex  to  the  isdkioHc  callosities,  one  foot  nine  inches. 

'  The  body  was  meagre  and  slender,  and  the  limbs  long 
and  slim ;  the  contour  of  the  animal  being  very  unlike  that 
displayed  in  the  mounted  specimen  in  the  Museum  of  the 
Society,  which  gives  the  idea  of  great  robustness. 

'  The  abdominal  cavity  had  at  some  former  period  been 
opened  and  the  liver  removed,  in  doing  which  the  stomach 
had  been  cut,  but  not  so  much  as  to  spoil  it  entirely.  In 
every  essential  point  this  viscus  is  the  same  as  in  all  the 
Semnopilheci  hitherto  examined:  it  consists  of  a  large 
cardiac  pouch,  with  a  strons;  muscular  band  running  as  it 
were  around  it  so  as  to  divide  it  into  two  compartments,  an 
upper  and  lower,  slightly  corrugated  into  sacculi  ;  the  car- 
diac apex  of  the  upper  pouch  projects  as  a  distinct  sacculus 
of  an  oval  form,  and  is  not  bind.  From  this  tqaper  pouch 
runs  a  long  and  gradually  narrowing  pyloric  portion,  cor- 
rugated into  sacctUi  by  means  of  tluee  muscular  bands,  of 
which  one  is  continued  firom  the  band  dividing  the  cardiac 
pouch  into  two  compartments.  The  elongated  pyloric  por- 
tion sweeps  around  the  lower  cardiac  pouch.     ^  - 

'  The  oesophagus  enters  the  first  compartment  about  four 
inches  from  its  terminal  apex,  giving  off  a  radiation  of  lon- 
gitudinal muscular  fibres  over  the  central  portion  of  the 
first  compartment.  Th^  second  or  lower  compartment  is 
the  largest  and  deepest,  and  is  embraced  by  longitudinal 
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tnuscular  fibres  from  the  cesophaf^us  to  the  division-b«Qd, 
but,  unlike  the  same  compartment  in  the  stomach  of  the 
SemnopiiKecu9  EnUUus,  it  is  very  slightly  sacculated ;  in- 
deed it  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  so  at  all.  The  admeasure- 
ments are  as  follow : — 


frrt.  ioche«. 
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'  1st  compartment,  round  the  greater  curve 

2nd  compartment,    measured    in   the    same 
manner      ..... 

From  the  entrance  of  the  (rsophagus,  round 
the  2nd  compartment,  to  the  division-band 

The  same  measurement,  round  the  1st  com- 
partment .... 

Length  of  py/oric /wr/io/i 

Circumference  at  base  .  . 

Circumference  just  above  pyloric  orifice 

Lenj^th  of  small  intestines 

Length  of  large  intestines 

'  The  average  diameter  of  the  small  intestines,  lying  flat, 
wasi  of  an  inch;  the  ileum  however  was  rather  more,  but 
not  quite  an  inch. 

*  The  caecum  is  of  a  pyramidal  fii^ure,  5  inches  in  length, 
vointcd,  and  somewhat  sacculatei  by  three  slight  muscular 
Dands.    Circumference  at  the  base,  b\  inches. 

'  The  large  intestines  are  puckered  into  sacculi  by  two 
longitudinal  bands;  they  commence  large,  becominpf  gra- 
dufldly  smaller,  the  bands  in  the  mean  time  gradually  dis- 
appearing. Advancing  towards  the  rectum  the  intestine 
again  enlarges;  and  here,  to  the  extent  of  2}  feet  from  the 
anus,  all  trace  of  bands  is  lost. 

•The  circumference  of  the  large  intestines,  at  their  com- 
mencement, is  34  inches. 

*The  lungs  consisted  of  two  lobes  on  each  side,  the  fis- 
sure dividing  the  lobes  on  the  right  side  being  the  most 
complete. 

*The  laryngeal  sac  was  of  enormous  size,  and  sinzle.  It 
extended  over  the  whole  of  t  he  throat,  and  advanced  below 
the  clavicles,  communicating  by  means  of  a  single  but  large 
opening  with  the  larynx.  This  opening  is  on  the  left  side, 
between  the  larynx  and  the  os  htjoides,  and  is  capable  of 
being  closed  by  means  of  a  muscle  arising  from  tne  ante- 
rior apex  of  the  os  hyoides,  and  runninfr  down  the  central 
aspect  of  the  trachea  to  the  sternum.  The  contraction  of 
this  muscle  draws  the  as  hyoides  down,  so  as  to  press  upon 
the  edge  of  the  thyroid  cartilage. 

*  There  were  no  cheek-pouches,  nor  any  traces  of  them. 
'The  teeth  were  much  worn,  but  the  flflh  tubercle  of  the 

last  molar  tooth  of  the  lower  jaw  was  very  distinct.* — {Zool. 
Froc.,  1837.) 


TiMRiihatt.    (AiuWbrrt.) 

De»eription, — Reddish  brown,  except  the  light  coloured 
tail,  lower  part  of  the  back,  and  some  light -col  cured  mark- 
ing* on  the  arms.  Height  about  three  feet,  when  nearly 
erect.  Frmci/tfralherlevs.  and  destitute  of  the  light  markings 
on  the  back,  kc.     No^  and  fare  dnrki<h  brown. 

Geof(raphtruf  Dixtrib'ilinn^  Iltibitft  tVr.— This  species  is 
a  native  of  Borneo.    Their  habits  are  gregarious,  and  they 


are  said  to  collect  in  great  troops  upon  the  trees  UTdi-rin; 
the  rivers  at  sunrise,  darting  from  tree  to  tree  with  ::rf«t 
activity,  sometimes  springing  a  distance  of  fifteen  feet.  TIj<.  ir 
name,  Kahau^  is  supposed  to  be  given  to  them  from  thc.r 
continued  cries,  which  are  considered  to  re»crable  thai  word 
in  their  expression.  Their  disposition  is  said  to  be  bid. 
M.  Lesson  notices  the*  on  dit*  that  the  ^}>ccles  is  al«o  a 
native  of  Cochin  China;  but  he  gives  no  authority  for  tbi^ 
locality. 

Mr.  Vigors  and  Dr.  Horsfield,  in  their  paper  *On  the 
Mammalia  in  the  Zoological  Museum/  after  noticin:^  the 
species  above  described,  mention  another  form,  of  whi«-b  tvu 
itpecimens,  almost  equally  distinguished  by  the  extens  f>o  uf 
the  nose,  but  having  that  member  turned  up  instiad  >  f 
being  recumbent,  brought  also  from  Borneo,  are  in  the 
same  collection.  This  is  the  form  alluded  to  above  bv  Mr. 
Martin,  and  is  thus  characterised  by  Mr.  Vigors  and  \>r. 
Horsfield,  under  the  name  of  Nasalis  rtcurvus.  It  is  to  b« 
remarked  that  they  were  also  preserved  in  spirit,  and  con- 
sequently were  not  subject  to  the  same  contraction  of  the 
soft  parts  of  the  nose  as  might  have  occurred  in  dried 
skins : — 

Dtffcrip/ioit.— Head,  neck,  shoulders,  and  thighs  rufous 
above;  abdomen  paler;  middle  of  the  back  reddish  grey  ; 
inside  of  arms  and  thighs,  lower  part  of  the  back,  and  U:l. 
erey ;  tail  below,  white.  Size  about  one-third  less  thma  tbe 
Kahau. 

Mr.  Vigors  and  Dr.  Horsfield  observe  that  the  genvrml 
colour  and  markings  of  this  animal  correspond  with  tho«« 
of  the  Kahau.  The  skin  of  the  face  however,  they  remark, 
is  reddish  in  N.  recurvus,  where  in  the  other  specie*  it  is 
black.  In  N.  recurvus,  they  add,  the  beard  is  ver}*  pronii- 
nent;  but  in  the  Kahau  the  hairs  on  the  chin  scarcrly 
assume  the  appearance  of  a  beard. 


PkoOto  of  N.  r«earfitf . 

Mr.  Vigors  and  Dr.  Horsfield  state  tha(  it  has  been  au;;- 
gested  that  this  may  be  the  young  of  the  Kahau  ;  but  tbry 
state  that  they  cannot  allow  themselves  to  come  to  the  con- 
clusi'jn  that  they  are  the  Fame,  with  so  great  a  dispropor:j  i 
of  the  facial  angles,  in  the  absence  of  some  stronger  grourvb 
than  mere  conjecture.  Its  teeth,  they  leinark,  showed  n» 
signs  of  being  otherwise  than  adult 

Mr.  Swainson  appears  to  ap;ree  with  Mr.  Vigor*  and  D". 
Horsfield  and  Mr.  Martin,  in  considering  N.  recunrut  di- 
tinct ;  for  he  gives  the  number  of  species  ot  Nasaiis  as  t»o. 
{Natural  Hist,  and  Classification  of  Quadrupeds.) 

N.VSAMO'NES  (Naaa/iwiic>,  a  barbarous  people  la 
Libya,  who  dwelt  on  the  coasts  of  the  Greater  S%rt.-v 
According  to  Strabo  thty  were  bounded  on  the  we*t  b? 
the  P»ylli,  and  extended  wc-tward  as  far  as  the  Philxn:«  \ 
Altarh,  which  were  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Grottr 
Syitis  (xvii ,  p.  836,  838,  Casaub.).  Henxlotus  places  then 
farther  to  the  wc^t,  and  slates  that  they  occupied  the  rMU*.- 
try  of  the  Psjlli  (iv.  173).  On  the  cast  they  extended  K> 
yond  the  Syrtis,  and  were  boundefl  bv  the  Auschisa*.  a 
small  tribe,  who  dwelt  to  the  west  of  thoCyrenaica  <IIen»d, 
ii.  31;  iv.  172).  Inland  they  had  dominion  as  far  as  t!»<* 
oasis  of  Augila,  in  the  great  desert  of  Barca,  which  i>  1*  '» 
miles  south-east  of  Barca,  and  iN  at  the  present  day  one  ol 
the  resting-places  of  the  caravons  which  trade  between 
Cairo  and  rezzan.  [Avoila.]  The  Na«iamones  were  ec- 
cuAtom*.*d  to  leave  their  cattle  on  the  coa-^*  in  the  sumiDer 
season,  nnd  go  to  Augila  to  gather  dates  (HcTod.,  iv.  \72%, 

Pliny  (V.  5)  also  places  theNasamone^  on  the  SjTtiss  end 
says  that  they  were  antiently  called  Mesammones  by  tSe 
Greeks,  because  they  were  situat(>d  between  two  quick- 
sands (/4#<roc.  ofi/iot);  ^^^^^^e^V^rhA}>i  ihc  Jw^  Syrlr*, 
which  however  is  not  the  cafi^^^^^^^  ^^ 
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The  Nasamones  are  described  by  Herodotus  (iv.  172, 
190)  as  a  numerous  nomade  people,  who  had  a  community 
of  wives,  were  accustomed  to  swear  by  the  tombs  of  tlie 
bnvest  and  justest  of  their  ancestors,  and  pledged  their 
^th  by  drinking  out  of  the  hands  of  one  another,  or  by 
licking  dust  out  of  one  anotber^s  bauds,  if  they  had  no 
Tster. 

They  are  described  by  Lucan  (Phars.,  ix.  404)  and  Q. 
Cuttius  (iv.  7)  as  a  barbarous  tribe,  who  lived  by  the  plun- 
der of  the  vessels  shipwrecked  on  their  coast  Bruce,  who 
WIS  shipwrecked  on  this  coast,  found  that  the  present  inha- 
bitants followed  the  same  practice.  (Renneirs  Geography 
iff  Herod,  ii.,  p.  270.) 

Tbo  Nasamones  were  driven  into  the  interior  of  the  coun- 
tnrbj  the  Romans  in  the  time  of  Domitian.  (Dionys.  Perieg., 
ed  Hudson,  iv.  208;  Eusebii  Chron,,  Ol.  ccxvi.;  Joseph., 
BilLJad^  ii.  16,  $  4.)  Ptolemy  places  them  as  far  inland 
u  Aogila. 

Hecodotus  gives  (ii.  32)  an  interesting  account  of  an 
exploriog  expedition,  undertaken  by  five  young  men  of  this 
country,  who  crossed  the  great  Libyan  desert,  and,  after 
tnrersiog  extensive  marshes,  came  to  a  lar^e  river  flowing 
from  west  to  east,  with  crocodiles  in  it,  which  manv  com- 
meotators  have  supposed  to  be  the  Niger.    [Niger.] 

NASCENT  STATE,  a  term  proposed  by  Dr.  Priestley 
to  express  the  moment  at  which  a  gaseous  body  is  liberated 
from  pretious  cooabination  and  before  it  has  a.ssumed  the 
gaseous  form.  The  nascent  statu  has  a  powerful  effect  in 
occasiooing  chemical  combination,  which  could  not  occur 
without  it.  If,  for  example,  azotic  and  hydrogen  gases  be 
mixed  in  any  proportions  whatever,  and  be  subjected  either 
to  heat  or  electricity,  which  are  so  efficacious  in  causing  many 
uiher  gases  to  combine,  no  union  takes  plac«  between  them, 
tnd  consequently  no  ammonia  is  formed.  If  however  we 
decompose  nitric  acid  and  water  by  means  of  tin,  the  azote 
of  ooe  and  the  hydrogen  of  the  other  come  into  contact  in 
their  nascent  state,  and  before  they  have  even  assumed  the 
fonn  of  gas^  and  they  combine  to  form  ammonia.  Other 
eumples  of  similar  action  might  be  adduced,  but  no  one 
more  strikingly  exemplifies  the  meaning  of  the  term  and 
the  efficacy  of  the  action  which  it  is  intended  to  describe. 

NASEBY.    [Charles!.] 

NASH.  THOMAS,  was  born  in  the  year  1558,  at  Lowes- 
ftoff^,  in  Suffolk,  and  closed  a  calamitous  life  of  authorship 
ia  his  forty-third  year.  Dr.  Beloe  has  given  a  list  of  his 
vtirks,  and  Mr.  D'Israeli  an  account  of  nis  privations  and 
iDJjeries.  As  a  wit  and  a  satirist,  he  seems  to  have  been 
Miperior  to  all  hia  contemporaries;  but  as  a  dramatic 
poet,  much  below  most  of  them.  He  has  loft  only  one 
druBatic  performance  entirely  of  his  own  composition, 
*  Summer's  Last  Will  and  Testament,*  which  is  not  to  be 
regarded  so  much  in  the  light  of  a  play  as  of  a  spectacle. 
\i  iras  e](hibited  before  Queen  Elizabeth  at  Nonsuch  in 
tbe  autumn  of  the  year  1592,  but  not  printed  till  eight 
jea.t  afterwards.  Nash  was  concerned  with  Marlow  in 
vriiiog  *  Dido,  Queen  of  Carthage.*  1594,  which  was  also 
acied  before  the  queen  by  the  children  of  her  chapel. 

lie  bad  a  vij^urous  understanding,  well  stored  with 
learaing,  and  was  capable  of  giving  powerful  descriptions  of 
iW^i  and  striking  characters  of  persons,  as  will  be  found 
by  ius  » Supplication  of  Pierce  Penniless  to  the  Devil,' 
f592:  thlslaUer  work  was  followed  up,  though  with  less 
^ect,  by  his  'Christ's  Tears  over  Jerusalem,'  1593.  *  Sura- 
uierjLast  Will  and  Testament'  has  been  reprinted  in  the 
la*t  edition  of  Dodsley's  *  Old  Plays.'  It  has  no  pretention 
'0  diTcrsit?  of  character  in  the  persons,  nor  to  interest  in 
'fee  plot,  the  only  part  that  approaches  to  anything  like 
uuliriduaUly  being  that  of  Will  Summers  (or  Somniers),  the 
jester  of  Henry  VHL :  the  piece  depends  upon  a  sort  of 
pan  between  the  name  of  the  jester  and  the  division  of  the 
J«w  which  corresponds  with  that  name. 

(Collier's  Artnals  qfthe  Stage.) 

NASH,  JOHN,  was  born  in  1752,  and  is  said  to  have 
JJ9*  of  WcUh  extraction,  but  few  particulars  are  known  of 
ni«  early  life,  or  when  ho  first  began  to  apply  himself  to  ar- 
chitecture as  a  profession,  previously  to  which  he  followed 
poffrtit,  or  rather  miniature  painting.  Perhaps  it  was  in  an 
wil  hour  for  architecture,  that  he  devoted  himself  to  it  as 
pnctitioner;  for  though  he  thereby  acquired  a  popular  re- 
putalioa  for  himself,  as  the  author  or  promoter  of  the  very 
nietuive  iroproveraenis  in  the  metropolis,  arising  out  of  the 
f^jfraaiion  of  Regent  Street  and  the  Regents  Park,  the 
ta^le  there  displayed  most  certainly  has  not  contributed  to 


raise  our  national  character  in  regard  to  architecture,  but 
has  rather  tended  to  bring  into  vogue  a  sketchy,  showv.  and 
meretricious  style,  wherein,  though  richness  is  affected,  po- 
verty and  meanness  are  the  prevaihng  qualities.  Notwith- 
standing all  their  pretension  and  finery,  the  terraces  in  the 
Regent's  Park  have  more  the  look  of  barracks  than  of 
palaces ; — are  mere  stretched-out  ranges  of  common-place 
houses,  garnished  with  columns  and  pilasters,  insipid  enough 
in  themselves,  and  rendering  the  poverty  of  all  the  rest  ab- 
solutely offensive.  It  has  been  said  that  for  the  bad  taste 
of  many  of  the  designs  both  in  Regent  Street  and  the 
Park,  he  is  not  answerable,  they  being  the  productions  of 
the  different  architects,  or  rather  builders,  who  erected  them ; 
yet  besides  that  such  excuse  reduces  Nash  to  little  more 
than  the  surveyor  employed  on  that  occasion,  it  is  no  ex- 
cuse whatever  for  the  paltry  taste  of  his  own  designs,  which, 
so  far  from  being  decidedly  superior  to  all  the  rest,  exhibit 
some  of  the  very  worst  specimens  among  them.  Neither  is 
he  at  all  entitled  to  the  originality  claimed  for  him  as  having 
set  a  new  fashion  in  street  architecture,  by  combining  several 
houses  into  one  fa9ade,  since  the  same  thing  had  been  done 
about  a  century  before  by  Wood  of  Bath.  Whatever  allow- 
ance however  may  be  made  for  works  of  that  class,  we  may 
fairly  take  Buckingham  Palace  as  proof  of  his  talent;  and 
that  costly  structure  is  a  decided  and  most  deplorable  archi- 
tectui*al  failure;  hardly  at  all  superior  in  style  and  quality 
to  the  average  of  the  designs  above  referred  to.  Here  and 
there  are  some  bits  of  prettiness,  but  nowhere  does  it  mani- 
fest the  slightest  approach  to  grandeur  or  to  real  architec- 
tural taste ;  neither  is  there  any  redeemin:^  point  in  the 
general  conception.  In  the  Pavilion  at  Brighton  he  suc- 
ceeded better,  although  it  is  but  a  poor  and  sketchy  imita- 
tion of  the  style  attempted;  he  seems  never  to  have 
given  any  study  to  detail,  but  to  have  contented  himself 
with  the  mere  generalities  of  form.  The  United  Service 
Club-house,  the  Haymarket  Theatre,  and  the  Terraces  in 
St.  James's  Park,  and  indeed  almost  all  his  works,  suffi- 
ciently attest  this,  nor  is  the  variety  displayed  in  them  more 
than  a  very  commonplace  sort  of  fertility.  The  entrance 
to  the  Queen*s  Mews,  another  of  his  works,  is  remarkable 
only  for  its  barbarous  ugliness. 

Mr.  Nash  died  at  his  villa  near  East  Cowes  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  May  13,  1835,  in  his  83rd  year,  and  is  said  to 
have  left  very  little  property,  notwithstanding  the  vast  sums 
of  money  he  had  derived  from  his  profession. 

NASIR  EI>DIN,  MOHAMMED  BEN  HUSSEIN 
AL  THUSSI,  a  Persian  and  an  astronomer,  who  died 
A.D.  1276,  aged  about  70.  Having  met  with  some  slight 
from  Al  Mustassem,  the  kalif,  he  left  his  country  and  went 
into  Tartary.  Here  he  obtained  the  friendship  of  Hulaku 
(commonly  written  Holagu),  sumamed  Ilkhan,  the  brother 
of  the  reigning  prince.  It  is  said'  that  Hulaku,  being  on 
the  point  of  leaning  an  army  against  Constantinople,  was 
deterred  by  Nasir-ed-din,  and  induced  to  prefer  an  invasion 
of  Persia.  D'Herbelot  treats  this  as  a  fiction,  so  far  as  the 
astronomer  is  concerned ;  but  whether  this  be  so  or  not, 
Hulaku  overran  Persia,  put  Mustassem  to  death,  and  fixed 
his  seat  of  government  at  Maragha,  in  Azerbijan,  where  he 
collected  men  of  science,  built  an  observatory,  and  placed 
Nasir-ed-din  at  the  head  of  both.  The  instruments  there 
used  are  described  by  Delambre,  from  an  Arabic  manuscript, 
in  the  'Hist,  de  I'Astron.  du  Moyen  Age.'  page  199,  &c. 
The  tables  made  at  this  observatory  are  called  the  Ilchanic 
Tables,  from  the  name  of  their  author's  patron.  They  en- 
joyed great  reputation  in  the  East,  and  are  known  in  Europe 
from  the  'Synopsis  Tabul.  Astron.  Persicarum'  of  George 
Chrysococca,  printed  by  Bouillaud  in  1645,  and  the  Com- 
mentary of  a  Persian,  whose  Latinised  name  is  Sliali 
Cholgius,  printed  by  Greaves,  in  1642.  The  Ilchanic  Tables, 
according  to  Delambre,  differ  from  those  of  Ptolemy  only  in 
the  correction  of  some  of  the  mean  motions. 

Nasir-ed-din  also  wrote  a  work  on  geography,  which  was 
printed  by  Greaves  in  1652,  and  Which  we  believe  was  long 
the  authority  for  many  Asiatic  longitudes  and  latitudes; 
also  a  work  on  ethics,  and  several  other  writings. 
NASSA.  [Entomostomata,  vol.  ix^  p.  455.] 
NASSAU  or  POGGY  ISLANDS,  THE,  form  a  part 
of  a  chain  of  islands  which  lie  off  the  whole  length  of  tho 
west  coast  of  Sumatra,  at  a  distance  of  60  or  80  miles. 
There  are  two  islands  which  bear  this  name:  they  lie 
between  2"*  30'  and  3°  16' S.  lat,  and  are  separated  from 
each  other  by  a  strait  called  Si-kakap,  which  is  about  two 
miles  lon^  and  a  quarter  of  a  Jgft?e8W^i^v5^^^l^^ 
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fbrms  an  excellent  harbour  for  ships  of  any  size.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  mountains,  so  that  the  water  is  literally  as 
smooth  as  in  a  pond ;  and  there  are  tweniy-flve  fathoms  of 
water  close  in-sbore,  and  forty-five  in  the  mid-channel. 
There  are  also  some  high  rocks  in  the  strait. 

The  surface  of  the  islands  is  rough  and  irregular,  consist- 
ing of  high  hills  or  mountains  of  sudden  and  steep  ascents. 
The  mountains  are  covered  to  their  summits  with  trees, 
many  of  which  supply  excellent  timber.  The  sago-tree 
grows  in  abundance,  and  affords  the  chief  article  of  food  to 
the  inhabitants,  who  cultivate  no  rice.  The  coooa-nut  tree 
and  the  bamboo  also  abound.  The  fruits  common  in  the 
islands  of  the  Indian  archipelago,  such  as  mangosteens,  plan- 
tains, &c.,  are  numerous.  The  woods  in  their  natural  con- 
dition are  impervious  to  man,  and  harbour  various  wild 
animals,  as  deer,  hogs,  and  several  kinds  of  monkeys.  Fowl 
and  pit^s  are  raised,  and  fish  are  plentiful. 

The  inhabitants  of  these  iblancw  are  few  in  number ;  they 
mre  divided  into  small  tribes,  each  tribe  occupying  a  little 
river,  and  living  in  one  village.  On  the  Northern  Po^rgy 
there  are  bovon  villages,  and  on  the  southern  five.  The 
population  amounted  in  1792  to  about  1400  individuals.  In 
colour  and  stature  they  resemble  the  Malays,  but  they 
speak  a  language  auite  difi*erenX  from  those  used  on  the 
coast  of  Sumatra.  There  is  some  resemblance  between  them 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  in  their 
practice  of  tattooing  their  body.  They  are  still  strangers  to  the 
use  of  coin  of  any  kind.  A  sort  of  irun  hatchet  serves  as  a 
standard  for  the  value  of  various  commodities  among  them. 
They  neither  export  nor  import  any  article.  Some  Malaya 
have  nettled  among  them  for  the  purpose  of  building 
large  boats,  timber  for  which  is  found  close  at  hand.  (Crisp, 
in  Astatic  Researches^  vol.  vi.) 

NASSAU.    [Bahamas] 

NASSAU.  THE  DUCHY  OF,  derives  iu  name  from 
the  mountain  castle  of  Nassau,  the  original  seat  of  the 
Nassau  family,  of  which  only  the  ruins  now  remain,  near 
the  small  town  ofNassau.  The  extent  of  this  duchy  and  its 
territories  have  undergone  numberless  changes  in  conse- 
quence of  partitions,  re-unions,  cessions,  and  acquisitions.  It 
is  at  present  composed  of  *23  different  territories,  including 
all  tiioHc  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  several  branches 
of  the  family.  It  is  comprised  between  49**  55'  and  50*  50' 
N.  lat.  and  7**  3l'  50"  and  8° 45'  E.  long.,  and  is  bounded  by 
the  Prussian  Rhenish  provinces  and  by  the  different  states 
of  Hesse.  The  area  is  variously  stated,  22*26  square  miles 
beins^  the  highest  and  1743  the  lowest  estimate.  Accord- 
ing to  the  best  maps,  it  seems  to  be  1 900  square  miles.  The 
duchy  is  divided  into  three  provinces,  Wiesbaden,  Weilburg, 
and  Dillenburg,  and  subdivided  into  28  bailliwicks.  There 
are  no  large  towns,  Wiesbaden  having  only  9000  and  Bi- 
berich  3000  inhabitants.  The  country  is  generally  moun- 
tainous or  hilly,  and  there  is  no  part  that  can  be  called  plain. 
The  mountains  follow  the  Rhine  and  the  Lahn  in  their 
whole  course  through  the  duchy,  and  form  delightful  vallevs, 
which  are  among  the  most  romantic  parts  of  Germany ;  the 
most  picturesque  is  the  Rheingau  m>m  Biberich  to  Lorch- 
haiiscn,  celebrated  for  its  fine  wines.  This  beautiful  valley 
is  protected  by  tbeTaunus  from  the  north  wind,  and  bounded 
on  the  south  by  the  Rhine.  There  are  two  principal  chains  of 
mount  ins;  on  the  north  the  wild  and  wooded  Westerwald, 
and  on  the  south  cast  tbeTaunus  or  the  Hohe,  the  most  ele> 
vote  I  rtummit  of  which  is  the  Feldhcrg,  2605  feet,  and  the 
Alikoni/,  2400  feet  above  the  level  of  ihe  sea.  The  climate 
u  oil  the  whole  temperate  and  healthy;  it  is  mildest  in  the 
parts  about  the  .Mam;  on  the  highest  summits  of  the 
Tauiuis  and  the  Westerwald.  it  is  rather  bleak  and  cold. 
Of  the  rivcis  the  chief  is  the  Rhine,  which  bounds  the 
duchy  on  the  south  and  west,  and  at  Lahnstein  receives  the 
I^hn.  which  is  navigable  14  leagues  from  its  junction  with 
the  Rhine  at  Weilburg.  The  Main  forms  the  boundary  to 
the  south-east.  There  are  several  smaller  i  ivers  and  moun- 
tain streams,  such  as  the  Embs,  Aar,  Sieg,  Wiedbach,  Weil- 
badi,  and  Niester.  There  are  no  canals  and  no  lakes.  On  the 
other  hand  the  country  has  numerous  Spas  and  mineral 
springs,  which  ate  amon^^  the  most  celebrated  in  Germany: 
of  the  former  we  may  mention  Em.s,  Wie»baden.  Langen- 
schwalbach.and  Schlangenbad.which  areannually  frequented 
by  above  1  o.uoo  visitors ;  and  of  the  latter  Nieder-Selters,  Fa- 
<-hin.;en,  and  Gcilenau,  from  which  about  three  millions  of 
bottles  are  annually  exported,  of  which  24  millions  are  Selteri 
water.  The  natural  productions  are  various  and  valuable. 
Though  the  formori  are  very  iudusUrious,  the  corn  raised  is 


hi  general  not  sufficient  for  the  consumption  of  tbe  < 
The  fertile  bailliwick  of  Hochsl  it  indeed  a  grmnmry  to  Uioettv 
of  Frankfort,  and  considerable  quantitiot  of  the  fWie  wkast 
and  rye  grown  on  the  banks  of  the  Aar  and  the  LaIui  arv 
exported  by  meant  of  the  ktter  riyer ;  the  wheat  is  of  mmIi 
superior  quality  that  it  fetches  in  Holhuid  25  or  St  flonos 
per  last  more  than  that  of  the  other  ooumries  oo  Mbm 
Hhine  and  Main.  Peas  and  beans,  linseed,  poUCoaa,  ttuu 
hemp,  and  tobacco  are  caltivated.  Fruit  is  raised  to  m— » 
perfection,  and  lar^  quantities  are  exported.  But  the  euni 
of  Nassau  is  its  wine,  of  which  that  produced  about  Hodi- 
beim  is  well  known  by  the  name  othoek ;  there  are  lifca^iae 
the  wines  of  Markebrunn,  Asmannshausen,  and  Jobanni** 
ber^ ;  the  last  is  the  property  of  Prince  Metternich,  «bi» 
the  emperor  Francis  conferred  on  him  in  1816  as  a  fi«f  for 
his  eminent  services  to  the  cause  of  Germany,  the  eSBprrur 
retaining  the  feudal  rights,  and  receiving  the  tithe  cm 
the  wine.  The  prince  derives  from  the  estate  an  anoisal 
revenue  of  about  4000/.  sterling.  The  breeding  of  caStW 
(especially  horned  cattle)  is  a  chief  source  of  wealth :  therm 
are  about  200,000  horned  cattle,  70,000  swine,  lftO»#M 
sheep,  10,000  horses,  and  10,000  goats.  The  mineral*  ar« 
silver,  lead,  iron,  copper,  marble,  freestone,  limea(or««,> 
basalt,  slate,  fullers*  earth,  and  potters*,  pipe,  and  porcetaiT* 
clay.  There  are  also  some  salt-springs.  The  forests,  whiHi 
abound  in  game,  supply  vast  quantities  of  timber  and  flrtf* 
wood.  The  smeltine  and  manufacturing  of  metals  are 
carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent ;  there  are  alao  paper* 
mills,  tanneries,  distilleries,  tobacco,  vinegar,  and  potvb 
works,  and  some  woollen,  leather,  and  linen  mano&ctiireis 
but  on  a  small  scale.  The  trade  is  almost  wholly  Uoited 
to  the  exportation  of  the  produce  of  the  country.  With 
respect  to  religion,  the  inhabitants,  who  at  the  begimuns  oT 
1838  amounted  to  379,272,  are  pretty  equally  divided  1»- 
tweeen  the  Roman  Catholic  and  the  Protestant  churHie*. 
In  the  year  1817  the  Lutherans  and  Calvin iUs  agreed  to 
unite  in  one  body  under  the  denomination  of  Evangelical 
Christians.  There  are  nearly  6000  Jews.  There  is  a  g^- 
nasium,  a  military  school,  a  seminary  for  teachers,  a  dc«f 
and  dumb  institution,  an  agricultural  school,  and  SSs  d'»- 
trict  schools.  There  is  no  university,  but  the  >oung 
study  at  Gottinijen,  where  there  is  a  professor  who  lecla 
on  the  laws  of  Nassau. 

The  duke  was  formerly  an  absolute  sovereign, but  in  l^}7 
a  representative  constitution  was  introduced,  with  two 
chambers,  which  have  larger  powers  than  those  of  some 
other  German  states.  The  military  force  amounts  to  4000 
men.  The  revenue  is  1,810,000  florins:  but  there  are  dstrta 
to  the  amount  of  twelve  millions  of  tlorins.  The  ducfar  has 
been  composed  of  so  many  different  territories,  and  %hm 
exchanges  and  partitions,  have  been  so  numerous,  that  «  re- 
gular history  of  the  country  is  out  of  the  question.  Otbo, 
brother  of  king  Conrad  I.,  in  the  tenth  century,  is  considered 
as  the  founder  of  the  Nassau  family,  which  after  the  death  of 
Henry  II.  was  divided  into  two  branches,  of  which  hts  aooK 
Wabram  and  Otho,  were  the  heads.  The  dukes  of  Nassau 
are  descended  from  the  elder,  and  the  house  of  Oraai;^ 
Nassau  (king  of  the  Netherlands)  from  the  younger  brmnrh. 

Nassau  together  with  Brunswick  has  the  thirteenth  ^oce 
in  the  diet  of  the  German  Confederation  ;  in  full  council 
Nassau  has  two  votes  of  its  own.  Its  contingent  to  th« 
army  of  the  Confederation  is  3028  men. 

NASSAU,  HOUSE  OF,  an  antient  and  illostrioos  Ger* 
man  family,  which,  having  distinguished  itself  throu|:h.c? 
Europe,  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  oentune^,  la 
the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  has  in  our  own  tiinr« 
attained  the  regal  title  with  the  sovereignty  of  the  Ncthrr- 
lands.  The  counts  of  Nassau  on  the  Rhine  luid,  in  tt:< 
middle  ages,  actjuired  sufficient  power  at  one  period  lo 
dispute  the  pre  eminence  with  the  House  of  Austria,  mnA 
to  give  a  sovereign  (Adolphus  of  Nassau,  elected  emprn* 
A.D.  1*292)  and  live  ecclesiastical  electors  to  the  Cvennai* 
empire.  Early  in  the  sixteenth  century  the  ^mily  c€ 
NaHsau  obtained,  through  marriage  andbeouest.  the  Fnmch 
principality  of  Orange  in  Provence,  IVom  whence  their  most 
celebraied  title  has  been  derived:  but  the  possession  x*f 
several  large  domains  and  hereditary  dignities  in  the  Ne- 
therlands had  meanwhile  numbered  the  counts  of  Nassau 
among  the  vassals  whom  the  House  of  Austria  i^ned  by 
the  marriage  of  Maximilian  with  Mary  of  Burgundy  ;  and 
William  I.  of  Nassau,  prince  of  Orange,  the  true  founder 
of  the  glories  of  his  race,  was  the  subject  of  the  empvn.e 
Charles  V.    Besides  William  I.,  the  most  remarkable  per* 
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Kn^es  of  his  bouse  were  his  son  Maurice,  the  ablest  general 
of  his  iffe,  and  his  great-grandson  William  III.,  stadtholder 
of  the  United  Provinces  and  king  of  England ;  the  lives  of 
each  of  these  three  individuals  will  claim  a  separate  notice. 

I.  William  I.  of  Orange  was  born  in  the  year  1533,  at 
Ddlenbiirg  in  Nassau.  His  father  having  embraced  the 
rtformec)  doctrines,  he  was  at  first  educated  in  those  princi- 
ples; but  tho  emperor  Charles  V.,  who  early  interested 
buxiself  in  his  fate,  removed  him  to  his  court,  and  had  him 
brought  ap  in  the  Roman  Catholic  fuilh.  The  emperor, 
who  »  said  to  have  foreseen  and  predicted  the  great  states- 
man m  the  boy,  placed  him  about  his  person,  allowed  him 
ilTne  to  be  present  when  he  gave  audience  to  foreign 
■mbsssadors,  and  soon  honoured  him  with  a  confidence  fur 
ibove  his  years.  William  merited  his  favour  by  a  discretion 
which  had  already  obtained  for  him  his  famous  surname  of 
*Thc  Silent;'  and  the  emperor  did  not  blush  publicly  to 
ft^ow,  that  to  so  young  a  man  he  had  often  been  indebted 
t)T  suggestions  which  had  escaped  his  own  sagacity.  In 
the  last  solemn  act  of  his  public  life,  when  he  abdicated  his 
tbroue  to  his  son  Philip  II..  Charles  leant  on  the  shoulder 
of  William  of  Orange;  and  to  him  also,  still  only  in  his 
twenty-third  year,  the  retiring  monarch  committed  the 
bou-Mirable  mission  of  delivering  over  his  imperial  crown  to 
hi<  brother  Ferdinand. 

The  esteem  of  Charles  seems  to  have  been  sufficient  of 
it*elf  to  excite  the  jealousy  and  distrust  of  his  son  ;  and, 
from  the  coramencement  of  Philip's  reign,  William  became 
t )  that  gloomy  and  suspicious  despot  an  object  of  hatred 
Jind  fear.'which  he  repaid  with  deep  though  dissembled  in- 
dignation. The  state  of  religion  in  the  Netherlands  enabled 
mm  to  convert  those  provinces  into  a  theatre  of  action  for 
;^rojects  which  have  been  variously  attributed  to  his  pa- 
ir oiism  or  revcn^  but  which  perhaps  may  with  more  pro- 
bability be  ascribed  to  the  mixed  motives  that  usually 
;nflaence  human  conduct.  While  his  benefactor  Charles 
•j^k-von  the  throne,  William  had  adhered  to  the  Iniperial 
nt«ed ;  but  af^er  the  abdication  of  that  monarch  we  find  him 
em  bracing  CVtlvinism  with  the  same  facility  with  which  he 
had  in  earlier  years  deserted  the  Lutheran  for  the  Roman 
UiJnUc  faith.  Thi«*  last  transition  was  yet  undecided  or 
u.jjinown  when  he  was  resident  at  the  court  of  France  as  a 
Ii'  "itage  for  the  peace  of  Cateau  Cambresis ;  and  the  French 
bij, "Henry  II.,  believini^  him  to  be  as  deep  in  the 
•*  niidt'oc^  of  Philip  II,  as  he  had  been  in  that  of  Charles  V., 
."Kqliously  spoke  to  him  of  the  secret  treaty  which  the 
rrowQAof  France  and  Spain  had  recently  concluded  for  the 
i'&tirpdtion  of  the  Protestants  in  the  dominions  of  both. 

Th»  disclosure  had  a  double  consequence;  for  William 
hWttned  to  communicate  it  to  the  leaders  of  the  Protestant 
party  m  Bmssels,  and  Philip  II.  discovered  that  he  had 
i^iven  the  information.  The  existence  of  this  treaty  and  its 
deteiclion  served  to  increase  the  antipathy  between  William 
and  bis  sovereign  ;  but  the  dissimulation  which  belonged  to 
their  characters  in  common  long  prevented  any  open  rup- 
tvrv,  and  for  several  years,  while  the  Netherlands  remained 
under  the  feeble  administration  of  Margaret  of  Parma,  the 
Ponce  of  Orange,  as  a  member  of  tho  Flemish  council  of 
mte,  and  as  stadtholder  of  Holland,  Zealand,  and  Utrecht, 
rovettiv  but  indefatigably  em  ployed  himself  in  undermining 
tb*  tyranmcal  designs  of  Philip.  The  tortuous  and  often 
treaeherous  policy  pursued  by  William  during  all  this  pe. 
nud  esLO  only  be  approved  by  that  class  of  politicians  in  whose 
Miifaation  the  means  are  justified  by  the  end.  At  length 
the  approach  of  the  energetic  and  sanguinary  duke  of 
AIr%.  to  whom  Phihp  had  transferred  the  government  of  the 
Netherlands  from  the  hands  of  Margaret  of  Parma,  warned 
William  that  it  was  time  to  throw  off  the  mask  ;  and  he 
a\oided  the  tragical  fate  of  his  friends,  the  counts  Egmont 
and  Uoome,  by  retiring  from  the  Low  Countries  to  his  pa- 
ternal domains  of  Nassau. 

lu  the  following  year,  1568,  the  detAstahle  tyranny  and 
.iibunkan  cruelties  of  AWa  against  the  Protestants  in  the 
No^beriands,  his  own  wrongs,  and  the  appalling  suff*erings 
♦rf  a  people  whom  he  loved,  roused  William  from  his  re- 
ta-d?,  and  thenceforward  he  stood  forth  the  fearless  and 
reahms  ctiampion  of  tue  great  cause,  which  he  is  supposed 
u  have  embraced  less  from  religious  than  from  political 
lu'itive*.  Hi»  efforts  in  arms  were  for  the  most  part  unsuc- 
^  3xf\i\ ;  for  the  raw  and  heterogeneous  levies  which  he 
Q a*  enabled  to  make  among  the  German  and  French  Pro- 
if-*;a*it*  for  the  succour  of  the  un warlike  people  of  the 
NciUcrlands  were  no  match  for  tho  veteran  Spanish  and 


Italian  bands  which  Alva  had  led  into  the  Low  Countries. 
But  every  disadvantage  under  which  William  contended  in 
the  field  with  Alva  and  his  skilful  successors,  Don  John  of 
Austria  and  Alessandro  Farnese  of  Parma,  was  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  his  consummate  abilities  as  a  states- 
man, which  enabled  him  finally  to  triumph,  not  only  over 
his  Spanish  enemies,  but  over  every  rival  in  the  councils  of 
the  revolted  provinces.  The  archduke  Mathias  of  Austria 
and  the  duke  of  Anjou.  both  of  whom  had  been  invited  by 
the  party  opposed  to  William  to  assume  the  government  of 
the  insurgent  states,  found  their  authority  less  durd)le  than 
his  inHuence;  and  it  was  by  his  suggestions  and  under  his 
auspices  that  the  seven  Protestant  provinces  of  Holland, 
Zealand,  Utrecht,  Friesland,  Groningen,  Overyssel,  and 
Guelderland.  concluded,  in  1576,  the  famous  Union  of 
Utrecht,  which  fonned  the  lasting  basis  of  the  Dutch  repub- 
lic.   [Netherlands] 

Philip  II.  no  sooner  heard  of  this  decisive  measure  than 
he  showed  his  sense  of  its  importance  and  his  dread  of  its 
author  by  setting  a  mice  upon  his  head.  So  atrocious  a 
temptation,  combinetl  with  fanatical  zeal,  soon  produced 
two  attempts  upon  the  life  of  William,  from  the  first  of 
which  he  escaped  with  a  wound.  The  second  was  more 
successful,  and  he  fell  at  Delft,  in  the  year  1584.  by  a  pistol- 
shot  from  the  hand  of  one  Balthazar  Gerard,  a  Burguudian, 
who  had  been  instigated  or  encouraged  to  the  deed  by 
Roman  Catholic  priests.  William  was  four  times  married, 
and  left,  besides  daughters,  three  sons,  of  whom  Philip 
William,  the  eldest,  having  been  seized  in  his  youth  by 
Alva,  sent  to  Spain,  and  educated  in  that  country  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith,  was  ultimately  restored  to  the  prin- 
cipaliiy  of  Orange,  and  the  two  others,  Maurice  and  Frede- 
ric Henry,  successively  attained  the  dignity  of  stadtholder 
of  the  United  Provinces. 

II.  Maurice  of  Nassau,  the  second  surviving  son  of 
William  I^  was  born  in  15G7,  and  named  after  hi^  maiornal 
grandfather,  the  celebrated  elector  Maurice  of  Saxony,  whosa 
mditary  genius  he  inherited.  Although  only  seventeen  years 
of  age  when  his  father  was  assassinated,  the  sta'.es  ol  Hol- 
land and  Zealand  showed  their  gratitude  to  the  memory  of 
their  deliverer  by  immediately  electing  young  Maurice 
their  governor  or  stadtholder;  and  though  the  count  of 
Hohenloe  was  at  first  appointed  his  lieutenant  to  aid  h:s 
inexperience,  he  soon  proved  himself  capable  of  the  uiias- 
sisted  conduct  of  military  alfairs.  For  a  time  indeed  his 
further  rise  was  impeded  by  his  extreme  youth,  and  by  the 
desire  of  the  Slates  to  gratify  Queen  Elizabeth  of  England 
through  the  elevatidn  of  her  unworthy  favourite,  the  earl  of 
Leicester,  to  the  supreme  command  of  their  forces.  The 
proceedings  of  that  nobleman  however  soon  gave  them  just 
grounds  of  suspicion  and  disgust,  and  in  1587  they  solemnly 
elected  Maurice  to  fill,  in  his  absence,  the  office  of  cap- 
tain-general of  the  whole  Seven  United  Provinces,  a  dignity 
which  accordingly  devolved  altogether  upon  him,  when  the 
misconduct  of  Leicester  had  at  length  compelled  the  queen 
of  England  to  relieve  the  Netherlands  of  his  presence.  At 
this  epoch  a  great  part  of  the  territory  of  the  Seven  United 
Provinces  was  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards ;  but 
Maurice  began  vigorously  though  gradually  to  make  head 
against  them.  In  1591  he  displayed  his  skill  and  activity 
by  the  capture  of  Zutphen,  Deventer,  Nimeguen,  and  other 
important  places ;  and  his  successes  had  now  infused  such 
confidence  into  the  States  and  people,  that  he  was  received 
at  the  Hague  with  transports  of  public  joy.  In  1593  he 
took  Gertruydenberg,  after  a  raemorablo  siege,  and  Gronin- 
gen in  the  following  campaign.  The  progress  of  the  re- 
publican arms  was  marked  during  some  years  principally 
by  the  reduction  of  those  and  other  fortified  places ;  but  in 
1597  Maurice,  with  the  aid  of  the  English  auxiliaries  under 
Sir  Francis  Vere,  completely  defeated  the  Spaniards  in  his 
fii-st  ranged  battle  at  Turnhout  in  Brabant;  and  three  years 
later,  in  1600,  he  obtained  at  Nieuport,  with  the  same  con- 
federates, a  second  and  more  brilliant  victory  over  the  arch- 
duke Albert  of  Aus'.ria. 

Thenceforth,  until  the  recognition  by  Spain  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Seven  United  Provinces  in  the  truce  for 
twelve  years,  which  was  concluded  in  1609,  Maurice  con- 
tinued to  extend  the  successes  of  the  states,  and  to  raise 
the  glory  of  their  arms.  The  undoubted  talents  of  the  great 
generals  to  whom  he  was  opposed,  and  over  whom  he  gained 
many  advantages,  signally  enhanced  his  own  reputaiiun: 
for,  after  having  battled  in  his  youth  the  enterprises  of  the 
renowned  duke  pf  Parma,  Alc;^andro  Faiuese  he  found. 
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in  his  later  career,  another  worthy  opponent,  in  the  equally 
fiunous  Italian.  Spinola,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  command 
of  the  Spanish  forces.  Under  such  leaders,  the  operations 
of  the  hostile  armies  in  the  Netherlands  riveted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  world ;  and  the  eamp  of  Maurice,  as  well  as  that 
of  Parma  and  Spinola,  being  thronged  with  volunteers  of 
distinction  from  every  quarter  of  Europe,  became  the  great 
school  of  military  instruction. 

Tlie  cessation  of  hostilities  exhibited  the  Qualities  of  Mau- 
rice in  a  less  favourable  light.  He  had  lalMured  from  sel- 
fish views  to  obstruct  the  conclusion  of  the  truce  with  Spain, 
and  Nvas  successfully  opposed  in  these  and  other  ambitious 
designs  upon  the  liberties  of  the  republic,  by  the  pensionary 
Bameveldt,  a  man  of  real  patriotism,  eminent  ability,  and 
incorruptible  integrity.  But  the  religious  disputes,  which 
arose  in  ihe  republic  at  this  juncture  between  the  Calvinists 
and  Arminians,  enabled  Maurice  to  revenge  himself  upon 
tho  pensionary.  Bameveldt  being  attach^  to  the  Armi- 
nian  opinions,  Maurice  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
opposite  faction,  the  Calvinists,  or  Gomarists,  as  they  were 
called  after  Gomar.  the  professor  of  theology  at  Leyden, 
who  had  been  the  antagonist  of  Arminius.  As  the  Gomar- 
ists composed  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  that  party  at 
length  prevailed;  the  Arrainian  preachers  were  banished ; 
and.  in  1619,  at  the  age  of  seventy- two  years,  the  virtuous 
and  venerable  Bameveldt,  who  had  for  nearly  half  a  century 
served  the  republic  as  successfully  in  the  cabinet  as  Mau- 
rice had  done  in  the  field,  was,  by  the  machinations,  and  to 
the  eternal  dishonour  of  Uiat  prince,  brought  to  the  scaffold 
after  being  convicted  on  various  false  charges,  of  which  the 

firincipal  was  that  he  had  '  troubled  the  state  and  religion.' 
Barnjjvkldt] 

The  stadtholder,  who  by  the  decease  of  his  elder  brother 
had  succeeded,  in  1618,  to  the  principality  of  Orange, 
gained  little  by  his  persecution  of  Bameveldt.  After  the 
death  of  the  pensionary,  the  people  awoke  to  a  ttense  of  their 
injustice  and  ingratitude  to  that  patriot;  and  his  oppressor 
Maurice  suddenly  became  as  hateful  and  suspected  in  their 
eyes,  as  he  had  hkherto  been  popular.  His  designs  of  ac- 
quiring the  sovereignty  of  the  states  were  perceived  and 
frustrated ;  and  whenever  he  appeared  in  public^  groans  and 
execrations  pursued  him  as  the  murderer  of  Bameveldt. 

The  resumption  of  hostilities  with  Spain,  at  the  expiration 
of  the  truce  in  1621,  turned  the  tide  of  public  indignation ; 
nnd  Maurice  again  appeared  in  arms  to  measure  himself 
against  his  old  antagonist  Spinola.  The  fortune  of  the  con- 
test however  between  these  two  great  commanders  was  now 
so  nicely  balanced,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  assign  the 
palm  of  victory  to  either.  In  1622  Maurice  compelled  the 
wily  Genoese  to  raise  the  siege  of  Bergcn-op-Zoom,  aAer 
having  expended  on  it  the  lives  of  ten  thousand  of  his 
veteran  troops :  but  three  years  later,  Spinola  succeeded  in 
reducing  Breda,  notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of  Maurice, 
and  so  much  to  his  mortification,  that  the  circumstance  is 
believed  to  have  produced  or  hastened  his  death,  which  oc- 
curred on  the  23rd  of  April,  1625,  and  in  the  fifty -eighth 
year  of  his  age.  He  left  no  legitimate  offspring,  and  was 
succeeded,  both  in  the  principality  of  Orange  and  stadt- 
holdership  of  tho  United  Provinces,  by  his  half-brother, 
Frederic  Henry. 

The  character  of  Maurice  of  Nassau  was  favourably  dis- 
tinguished only  by  military  genius.  As  a  statesman  he  was 
without  the  sogacity  and  prudence  of  his  father;  as  a  man. 
in  his  treatment  of  Bameveldt  and  his  family,  he  showed 
himself  devoid  of  honour  and  humanity  ;  and*  the  violence 
and  gro«snesK  of  his  nature  were  retleeraed  by  no  virtue  of 
private  life.  But,  as  a  general,  he  must  ever  be  numbered 
atnon:^  ihe  greatest  masters  of  his  art,  and  may,  in  fact,  be 
regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  military  science  of  modern 
Europe.  He  was  at  least  the  earliest  restorer  among  the 
m  Hlerns  of  the  true  principles  of  vaifare,  which  he  had 
derply  studied  in  theeiidurint;  le>sons of  classical  antiquity, 
ond  a*,  carefully  applied  to  the  exigencies  of  his  own  times. 
He  was  the  first  to  methodise  the  practice  of  siej;es  en- 
campments, and  marches  ;  and  he  introduced  numberle>s 
ri'f>rra>  in  the  armament,  traininjr,  and  formation  of  troops. 
He  taught  a  cavalr)' of  inferior  physical  weight  to  enga;^ 
Ml  rlo'.e  encounter,  ond  to  overtlirow  the  ponderous  masses 
of  ihe  old  ^;ens-d*armerie ;  he  first  accustomed  the  infantry 
to  a  >y>tematic  manat^iunen!  of  their  anus:  audio  hii  in- 
sliiUMMiiH  must  be  referred  that  unifarniity  of  exercise  and 
rei^ulauiy  of  movement  which  have  bc.oine  the  simplest 
elements  of  martial  discipline.    To  this  may  be  added,  that 


the  celerity,  as  well  as  good  order  of  his  marcbef,  tb*  sliW 
arrangements  by  which  he  husbanded  tb«  live*  and  beslth. 
of  his  troops,  and  the  felicitous  skdl  with  which  hia  caoipft 
were  chosen  and  secured  from  assault,  are  the  constaot  mu»- 
jects  of  contemporary  eulogy.  He  excelled  particolsHy  sa 
the  art  of  fortifying,  besieging,  and  defending  placea ;  mnd^ 
as  the  circumstances  and  localities  of  the  contest  in  vlurb 
he  was  engaged  rendered  such  operations  lest  p«rik>o*  fcr 
the  States  than  the  hazard  of  decisive  encouot^ra  la  tbe 
field,  his  successes  were  gained  more  by  a  war  of  wirnmm^ 
marches,  and  entrenched  camps,  than  of  great  batUas  Bot 
the  victories  of  Turnhout  and  Nieuport  were  not  thm  Uam  Kb* 
triumphs  of  his  tactical  svstera.  Tboie  actions  vw*  tb* 
first  important  defeats  intiicted  upon  the  Spanish  baailab 
who  had  so  long  been  the  terror  of  Europe ;  and  it  wmm  ib 
the  school  of  Nassau  that  the  fundamental  rulaa  of  MililAry 
science  were  established,  which,  within  less  than  hmlfn  eoo- 
tury,  finally  prevailed  over  the  slow  and  cumbroua  mrvmy  oi 
the  Imperial  and  Spanish  service,  in  the  plaina  of  Lutnm 
and  Rocroi. 

HL— William  HI.  of  Nassau.  Prince  of  Orange.  Umtii- 
holder  of  the  United  Provinces,  and  ultimately  kin^  ef 
England,— the  great  champion  of  the  civil  ana  rvU^mia 
liberties  of  Protestant  Europe, — was  bem  in  the  rear  ICM. 
and  was  the  posthumous  son  of  William  H.  of  Ormnge,  hj 
Mary,  daughter  of  Charles  I.,  king  of  England.  Aa  Wkltmn 
H.  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  stadtholder  Frederic  Hcairy. 
who  was  the  youngest  son  of  William  the  Silent,  by  LotuM. 
daughter  of  the  famous  admiral  Coligni,  William  11 L  ««• 
great-grandson  of  the  founder  of  the  Dutch  republic,  mml 
was  alao  lineally  descended,  in  the  female  line,  firooa  tbe  rv- 
nowned  leader  of  the  Huguenots.  Not  only  bad  m  faibcr** 
care  been  denied  to  the  birth  and  infancy  of  William  III^ 
b;.t  his  ycr.th  was  destined  to  suffer  for  the  errors  of  baa  pa- 
rent. The  stadtholder  Frederic  Henry,  unlike  bis  broiLcr 
Mauricc,  had  administered  his  office  without  attemfrtiag  aa 
violate  the  liberties  of  the  republic,  or  giving  umbracr  to 
the  jealousy  of  the  States :  but  his  son  William  IL,  otco  m 
the  brief  career  which  was  cut  short  by  death  in  hia  twcsty- 
fourth  year,  oont rived,  by  his  violence  and  infiringeoMBt  o^ 
constitutional  rights,  to  revive  public  aaspicion  of  tbe  de- 
signs of  his  bouse  against  the  freedom  of  the  oommon««ahb ; 
and  the  party  opposed  to  the  Orange  interest  took  ad 
of  the  helplessness  of  his  infant  son  to  prevent  his  i 
ing  by  election  to  the  dignity  of  stadtholder,  whi^ 
come,  as  it  were,  hereditary  in  tbe  line  of  Nassau.  Tbo 
alliance  of  that  family  with  the  house  of  Stnart  bad  also 
excited  the  jealousy  of  Cromwell,  whoae  power  was  nom  la 
the  ascendant ;  and,  when  peace  was  concluded  between  tbe 
two  republics  of  England  and  the  United  Provinces,  to  IMl 
the  imperious  demand  of  the  protector,  that  all  tbe 


should  solemnly  engage  to  exclude  tbe  infant   artoce  o/ 
Orange  and  his  descendants  prospectively  fh>m  toe  sta^f 
holdership,  was  only  satisfied  by  a  secret  engagement  to  tbe 
same  effect,  to  which  Holland,  as  the  leading  prorinoe  of  tbe 
Union,  disgracefully  acceded. 

The  restoration  of  the  Stuarts  to  the  Britiah  throoa,  ui  ^ 
few  years,  tended  however  at  once  to  raise  tbe  hopes  of  t^ 
adherents  of  the  house  of  Orange,  and  to  increase  tba  das- 
quietude  of  their  opponents;  aiul,  in  1667,  the  repobticaa 
or  aristocratic  party,  headed  by  the  two  celebrated  firoSbers. 
John  and  Cornelius  de  Witt,  succeeded  in  inducing  the 
States  to  pass  the  *  Perpetual  Edict,'  for  ever  aboltsbin^  tbe 
office  of  stadtholder.  But  the  iniquitous  aggression  of  tbe 
French  king,  Louis  XIV.,  upon  the  republic  in  1672,  sooa 
put  an  end  to  the  operation  of  this  eaict.  However  pore 
might  have  been  the  intentions  of  the  De  Witta,  their  iim«- 
sures  had  left  the  republic  defenceless.  Confiding  lu  tbe 
friendrihip  of  France,  and  distrustinz  the  best  officers  of  tL* 
army,  as  devoted  to  the  House  of  Orange,  they  bad«  by  re- 
ductions and  neglect,  so  weakened  the  land  forces  of  tbs 
republic,  that  resistance  to  the  invaders  seemed  hopsiais, 
Thc  Orange  party  were  loud  in  their  clamours  againat  tbe 
administration  of  their  rivals;  and  the  populace,  who  bad 
always  been  favourable  to  the  family  of  Nassau,  were  in^ti 
gated  to  revolt.  Their  fury  was  directed  againu  tbe  D^ 
Wilts,  whom  they  murdered  with  horrid  barbarity ;  and  the 
young  prince  of  Orange  \i'as  tumultuously  raised  to  tL« 
proscribed  disrnity  of  stadtholder. 

William  111.  was  only  in  the  twenty-second  year  of  bai 
age  when  he  was  thus  suddenly  called  to  tho  govemacnt  <jf 
a  factious  and  distracted  state,  a  lawless  popolaoa,  mad  a 
dispirited  and  disorganixed  army.    With  tach 
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Jk  required  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  victorious  king  of 
France  at  the  head  of  a  veteran  army  of  100,000  men, 
aided  by  the  best  generals  of  the  age,  and  supported  by 
the  vbole  power  both  of  his  own  crown  and  of  that  of  Eng- 
land, which  the  btiseness  of  Charles  II.  had  rendered  sub- 
sement  to  his  ambiUon.  But,  happily  for  his  country  and 
ifae  world,  William  at  once  displayed  the  same  charac- 
lenstica  of  a  firmness  and  sagacitv  far  beyond  his  youthful 
yeMSt  which  seem  4o  have  been  the  heir-looms  of  his  race, 
jkod  equally  to  have  distinguished  him  with  his  great  an- 
^tmn  WiUian  ihe  Silent  and  Maurice.  He  indignantly 
relied  all  Ate  oflbrta  of  the  combined  kings  of  England 
and  France  <to  seduce  him  from  the  cause  of  the  republic ; 
ftod  vtiem  Buckingham,  the  favourite  of  Charles  II.,  asked 
M  if  be  did  not  see  that  the  destruction  of  the  common- 
wallh  was  inevitable,  he  replied,  '  There  is  one  means  by 
vbidi  I  at  least  shall  be  sure  not  to  witness  the  ruin  of 
«y«iuatry:  I  will  die  in  the  last  ditch.'  His  magnam- 
no«K  tpirit  he  knew  how  to  infiise  also  into  his  despairing 
«9imtrym€n,  who  cut  the  dikes  of  their  lands,  and  resigned 
ihe  fertile  fields,  which  their  ancestors  had  rescued  from  the 
iM,  to  the  ravages  of  that  element,  rather  than  yield  them 
lo  their  invaders.  The  example  of  their  young  leader 
tao^bt  them  to  spurn  the  insolent  demands  of  their  ene- 
foies ;  and  it  appears  among  the  miracles  of  history,  that, 
in  two  short  camnaigns,  the  French  armies,  which  had 
everrun  the  XJnitea  Provinces,  and  penetrated  almost  to  the 
^t€s  of  Amsterdam,  were  entirely  driven  out  of  the  terri- 
tory of  the  republic.  In  1674,  the  young  prince  of  Orange 
even  dared  «very  measure  to  bring  the  veteran  Cond<^  to  a 
battle ;  and,  though  he  suffered  for  his  temerity  at  Seneffe, 
he  BO  nobly  conducted  himself  in  that  defeat  as  to  extort 
from  bis  illustrious  opponent  the  generous  avowal  that '  he 
had  meted  in  everything  like  an  old  captain,  except  in  ven- 
tanng:  bis  li^^  ^^  much  like  a  young  soldier.' 

Chiring  the  remainder  of  the  war,  which,  after  a  separate 
Mace  between  England  and  the  States,  was  protract^  with 
rmaee  for  four  years,  and  concluded  by  the  peace  of 
Ntmeguen  in  1678,  William  continued  to  give  abundant 
proofii  both  of  his  political  and  military  talents;  and, 
shortly  before  the  close  of  hostilities,  he  had  effected  a  per- 
aoRal  alliance,  which  largely  influenced  the  fortunes  of  his 
aobaeqiient  life.  This  was  his  marriage  with  his  cousin 
Ifary,  eldest  daughter  of  James,  duke  of  York,  and  heiress 
msmnptive  to  the  British  crown.  It  is  not  easy  to  compre- 
beod  the  readiness  of  Charles  II.  to  adopt  a  measure  so 
contrary  to  his  usual  policy  and  inclinations  as  this  union  of 
ibe  prinoeas  with  William,  who,  though  his  nephew,  had 
thwarted  hts  designs  and  offended  his  wishes  by  his  main- 
tanaace  of  the  republican  cause.  But  dread  of  the  growing 
discontents  of  his  people,  and  a  belief  that  the  marriage 
would  dispel  the  suspicions  excited  by  his  brother's  religion, 
are  suppoeed  to  have  been  motives  sufficient  to  obtain  his 
oooseot ;  and  he  invited  or  permitted  his  nephew  to  pay  him 
the  visit  in  England  during  which  the  alliance  was  con- 
cluded. To  WilHam  the  union  presented  obvious  advan- 
tages: jet  he  honourably  declined  any  proposals  on  the 
labject  until  he  should  be  allowed  to  make  the  acquaint- 
ance and  ascertain  the  inclinations  of  the  princess ;  and  this 
diiintcrestedoess  was  not  without  its  reward  in  the  harmony 
which  distinguished  the  course  of  his  domestic  life  with  his 
consort 

Neither  the  prince  of  Orange  nor  Charles  II.  and  his 
brother  probably  foresaw  all  the  consequences  of  this  union 
to  the  politics  of  Europe.  But  no  event  of  William's  for- 
tiue  contributed  so  essentially  to  the  fiirtherance  of  that 
great  design  which  had  become  the  master  passion  of  his 
Biod--the  reduction  of  the  tyrannical  power  of  Louis  XIV. 
sod  the  security  of  the  liberties  of  tne  Protestant  world. 
Ta  these  great  objects,  from  the  first  hour  in  which  he  had 
keen  eaOed  to  the  defence  of  his  country,  his  whole  life  was 
cocuHieDt ;  and  in  whatever  degree  motives  of  personal  am- 
bttiecw  whether  unconsciously  to  himself  or  otherwise,  were 
mtfigVed  in  his  plans,  he  never  appears  to  have  suffered  any 
oonsideration  for  an  instant  to  interfere  with  his  pursuit  of 
the  freat  cause  to  which  he  had  devoted  himself.  Many 
nnminstancas  contributed  to  place  him  at  the  head  of  the 
mend  league,  provoked  by  the  aggressive  power  of  Louis 
XIV,  in  resistance  to  which  his  first  glory  had  been  won. 
Tbe  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  in  1685,  by  that 
(SMtareb,  and  his  persecution  of  his  Protestant  subjects, 
bad  justly  alarmed  and  outraged  all  their  European  bre< 
ihian  of  the  same  faith;  the  insolent  pretensions  of  Louis 
P.  C.  No.  989. 


had  given  mortal  offence  to  the  emperor  and  king  of  Spain ; 
the  apprehensions  which  experience  had  taught  the  United 
Provinces  to  entertain  of  the  projects  of  the  French  king 
naturally  rendered  the  court  of  their  stadlholder  the  centre 
of  negotiations  against  him  ;  and  various  causes  of  hatred 
and  fear  enabled  William  to  combine  the  States  themselves 
and  the  Protestant  princes  of  Germany,  with  the  two  Roman 
Catholic  monarchs  of  the  house  of  Austria  and  other  powers, 
in  the  celebrated  league  which  was  concluded  against 
Louis  XIV.  at  Augsburg,  in  1687.  To  the  completeness  of 
that  great  European  confederacy  nothing  was  wanting  but 
the  accession  of  England ;  and  this  was  obtained,  in  the 
only  manner  which  the  alliance  of  her  new  king,  James  II., 
with  France  rendered  practicable,  by  his  insane  attempt  to 
overthrow  the  national  faith. 

Ever  since  his  marriage,  William  had  studiously  ab- 
stained from  taking  part  in  the  strug^e  of  parties  in  Eng* 
land ;  and  though,  through  his  activity  in  thwarting  the 
schemes  of  the  French  king,  he  had  not  been  able  to  escape 
the  displeasure  of  his  uncle  Charles  II.,  he  had  lived  on 
decent  terms  with  his  father-in-law,  and  since  his  accession 
had  proffered  him  aid  in  suppressing  the  rebellion  of  the 
duke  of  Monmouth.    But  when  he  publicly  ref\ised  to  sup- 

Eort  the  repeal  of  the  Test  Act,  James  began  both  to  treat 
im  as  an  enemy  and  to  take  injurious  measures  against  the 
United  Provinces ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  all  the  English 
Protestants  turned  their  e^es  to  the  prince  of  Orange  for 
the  protection  of  their  liberties  and  foitn.  On  the  invitation 
of  the  principal  persons  both  of  the  Whig  and  Tory  parties, 
William  was  at  length  induced  to  undertake  an  expedition 
into  England  for  the  restoration  of  the  national  rights ; 
and  havmg  arranged  his  preparations  with  consummate 
skill,  he  sailed  from  Holland  with  an  army  of  about  14,000 
men,  composed  partly  of  Dutch  troops  and  partly  of  Eng- 
lish regiments  in  the  service  of  the  States,  and  landed  at 
Torbay,  on  the  5th  of  November,  1688. 

This  interference  of  William  in  the  domestic  politics  of 
England  has  been  variously  viewed  by  opposite  parties,  as  the 
most  glorious,  or  the  most  questionable  act  of  his  life.  But 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  was  in  perfect  consonance  with 
the  whole  tenor  of  his  principles  and  his  policy.  Tlie  mea- 
sures of  James  II.  struck  at  the  verv  existence  of  the  Pro- 
testant faith ;  and  their  success  mignt  have  been  fatal  also 
to  the  cause  of  civil  freedom  in  Europe,  to  which  William 
was  equally  attached.  The  birth  of  a  male  heir  to  the 
crown  of  England,  by  James's  marriage  with  a  princess  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  communion,  may  have  quickened  the 
zeal  of  William  ;  and  the  double  injury  to  his  wife's  title, 
consequent  upon  a  prior  right  and  a  Roman  Catholic  suc- 
cession, doubtless  had  its  influence  upon  his  mind.  Yet 
there  is  no  reason  to  discredit  his  sincere  anxiety  for  the 
Protestant  cause,  which  without  these  interested  motives 
might  assuredly  have  prompted  his  enterprise.  The  de- 
thronement of  a  father-in-law  has  sometimes  been  imputed 
to  him  as  a  deed  of  unnatural  guilt ;  and,  if  the  affections 
of  private  life  were  usually  permitted  to  have  sway  in  the 
breasts  of  princes,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  justify  William  m 
having  made  his  wife  an  accomplice  in  the  expulsion  of  her 
father.  But  he  had  himself  personally  little  reason  to  love 
James,  who  had  reluctantly  received  him  as  a  son-in-law, 
and  never  cordially  courted  his  friendship  or  gratitude;  nor 
had  there  at  any  time  been  circumstances  of  private  regard 
between  them  to  outweigh  considerations  of  public  duty  or 
personal  interest 

The  landing  of  William  in  Torbay  was  followed,  after  a 
few  days  of  hesitation,  by  an  almost  total  defection  of 
James's  English  subjects  from  their  allegiance ;  and  with 
unparalleled  ease  and  rapidity  was  that  memorable  and 
bloodless  revolution  effected  which  changed  the  royal  line 
and  firmly  established  the  constitution  of  these  realms. 
For  once  all  parties  and  orders  of  men  in  the  nation,  except 
a  very  small  minority  of  Roman  Catholics,  peaceably  con- 
curred in  the  necessity  for  a  chan^^e  of  government ;  and 
when  the  betrayed  ana  misguided  king  fl^  to  France,  the 
most  opposite  principles  of  passive  obedience  and  popular 
rights  were  strained  to  the  same  practical  conclusion,  that 
James  II.  had  either  deserted  or  forfeited  the  throne.  The 
all- important  question,  in  what  manner  the  vacant  regal 
seat  should  be  occupied,  terminated  the  short-lived  concord 
of  factions.  But  William,  whether  moved  in  part  by  a  mere 
selfish  ambition,  or  wholly  by  a  better  conviction  of  the 
public  exigencies  of  the  crisis,  at  once  cut  short  all  schemes 
of  the  high  monarchical  party  for  restricting  his  Ainctionrio 
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a  regency,  either  on  behalf  of  his  wife  or  her  infant  brother. 
He  declared  that,  except  at  king,  he  would  not  remain  in 
the  country.  Thi*  decisive  language  hastened  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  convention  parliament,  which  William  had  com- 
posed of  the  peers,  the  surviving  members  of  the  three  last 
nouses  of  commons,  and  the  corporation  of  London ;  and  in 
the  famousi  Act  of  Settlement  passed  by  that  body,  the  crown, 
with  constitutional  limitations  to  iU  power,  was  conferred 
jointly  upon  the  prince  and  princess  of  Orange,  with  re- 
mainaer  successively  to  the  issue  of  the  latter,  to  the  prin* 
cess  Anno  and  her  children,  and  to  the  heirs  of  William  by 
any  other  ^ife. 

Notwithstanding  the  ease  with  which  William  IIL  thus 
acquired  the  British  crown,  he  was  soon  compelled  to  oon- 
tend  in  arms  for  iti  preservation.  In  Scotlana  the  cause  of 
James  was  upheld  by  the  gallant  viscount  Dundee,  but 

Fei  ishcd  with  his  fall  in  the  brief  moment  of  victory.  In 
reland,  the  struggle  maintained  by  James's  Roman  Catholic 
adherents  wa4  more  obstinate ;  but  William  in  person  in* 
flicted  on  (hem  a  memorable  defeat  at  the  passage  of  the 
Boyne  in  1690;  and  the  capitulation  of  Limerick  in  the 
following  year  completed  the  submission  of  Ireland.  Mean- 
while Williara  had  the  satisfaction,  the  greatest  probably 
which  his  new  dignity  gave  him,  of  engaging  England  in 
tiie  League  of  Augsburg.  The  war  of  that  confederacy 
against  Louis  XIV.,  of  which  the  principal  conduct  was  in- 
trusted to  William,  had  indeed  little  success ;  for  though 
possessed  of  considerable  military  talents,  he  wanted  that 
good  fortune  which  the  antients  numbered  among  the  most 
indispensable  attributes  of  a  great  general;  and  he  sus- 
tained in  the  course  of  this  sUruggle  two  severe  defeats  fVom 
the  French  under  the  duke  of  Luxemburg  at  Steenkirk  and 
Nccrwinden.  By  the  peace  of  Ryswick,  which  terminated 
the  war  in  1697,  little  more  was  gained  from  the  French 
monarch  by  the  allies  than  the  recognition  of  William  III. 
as  king  of  England. 

The  possession  of  that  throne  had  meanwhile  given  him 
little  happiness.  Though  almost  all  the  nation  had  at  first 
concurred  in  the  Revolution  of  1688.  the  tory  and  high 
church  party  were  in  general  indisposed  to  the  pretentions 
and  person  of  the  new  king.  The  Whiss  were  still  full  of 
jealousy  of  the  royal  power ;  and  the  cold  reserved  temper 
and  ungracious  manner  of  William  disgusted  and  alienated 
the  minds  of  his  subjects  in  general.  His  most  favourite 
schemes  were  continually  thwarted  in  parliament;  bis 
\\hule  reign  was  harassed  with  intrigues  of  faction  and 
plans  of  insurrection  at  home;  and  his  life  and  throne  were 
assailed  from  abroad  with  base  plots  of  assassination  by  the 
adlierents  of  James  II.,  and  with  projects  of  invasion  under- 
taken by  Louis  XIV.  for  the  restoration  of  the  dethroned 
kin)C*  To  add  to  the  distresses  of  William,  he  experienced 
in  1695  a  severe  domestic  calamity  in  the  loss  of  his  queen- 
consort  Mary,  to  whom  he  was  deeply  attached.  Her  de- 
cease, as  she  left  no  issue,  terminated  all  claim  of  her  hus- 
band to  the  crown  in  the  eyes  of  that  part  of  the  nation 
who  had  been  reconciled  to  bis  government  by  the  sem- 
blance of  hereditar)  right  in  her  participation  of  the  throne. 
His  measures  now  experienced  systematic  opposition  from 
all  parties:  from  the  Jacobites,  as  the^partisans  of  the 
exiled  monarch  were  termed,  who  of  course  regarded  bia 
as  a  usurper ;  from  the  Tories  in  general,  to  whom  he  was 
pe^^onally  obnoxious;  and  from  the  Whigs  and  republicans, 
who  desired  in  various  degrees  to  lower  or  annul  the  n>yal 
power.  The  first  use  therefore  which  was  made  in  parlia- 
ment of  the  peace  of  Ryswick  was  to  compel  him  to  Deduce 
the  army  to  an  insignificant  remnant  of  ffuards  and  gar- 
risons, and  to  send  out  of  the  kingdom  the  regiments  of 
French  Protestant  refugees,  as  well  as  his  own  Dutch 
guards ;  and  these  and  other  mortifications  had  such  aa 
eflfect  upon  his  mind  as  to  extort  from  him  a  passionate  ex- 
pression of  his  regret  that  he  had  interfered  in  the  afilairs  of 
a  nation  at  once  so  ungrateful  and  so  suspicious. 

From  the  annoyances  of  his  position  in  England,  be 
•ought  relief  by  renewing  with  more  ardour  than  ever  hia 
attention  to  the  affairs  of  Europe,  and  by  pursuing  his 
favourite  project  for  humbling  the  power  of  the  French 
king,  which  the  precarious  health  of  Charles  II.,  the  child- 
less monarch  of  Spain,  and  the  pretensions  of  the  bouse  of 
B'jurbon  to  the  inheritance  of  his  dominions,  threatened  to 
render  more  dangerous  than  ever.  To  avert  these  impend- 
ing evils  to  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  William  suc- 
ces»ivelv  negotiated  two  treaties  of  partition  for  the  Spanish 
monarchy,  to  both  of  which  Louis  XIV.  was  an  artful  and 


iaithless  tubsoriber;  for  when  the  Spanish  kM  m  „ 
nation  that  other  powers  should  dismember  aaa  diatnWto 
his  dominions,  bequeathed  them  at  his  deaih,  in  i79«.  !• 
Philip  duke  of  Anjou,  second  son  of  the  dauphin,  l^<iiia 
XIV.,  in  spite  of  every  obligation  of  troalie%  acc»yt»d  ite 
testament  tor  his  grandson. 

William  III.,  now  in  declining  health,  was  mmihkj 
affected  by  this  defeat  of  all  his  labours:  but  be  m^fkmd 
himself  with  his  usual  energy  to  form  a  new  Uaffu#  a^iael 
France;  and  the  insulting  conduct  of  Louis  XIV.  m  ihm 
crisis,  in  giving  the  son  of  James  II.,  on  the  death  of  Usat 
prince,  the  title  of  king  of  England,  so  exasperated  Um 
British  nation,  that  they  eagerly  seconded  William's  wi^h— 
for  a  war.  But,  in  the  midst  of  eager  preparations  for  Um 
commencement  of  hostilities,  William  s  life  was  ludd— ly 
brought  to  a  dose.  His  constitution,  originally  fnul  mmk 
sickly,  had  now  been  completely  exhausted  by  a  carMr  ni 
incessant  and  harassing  anxieties.  An  accidental  IkU  iroitt 
his  horse,  by  which  he  broke  his  collar  bone^  gave  n  fiaial 
shock  to  bis  worn -out  frame ;  and  he  expired  at  KsosingUM 
pahice,  on  the  8th  of  March,  1702,  in  the  ftlty-seoond  y«Br  •£ 
nis  age. 

With  the  death  of  William  III.  the  mato  lin«  of  Wdlssm 
the  Silent  became  extinct;  and  the  states-gensrml  wcsv 
not  sorry  to  leave  the  stadtholdership  vacant,  and  taeuly 
abolished.  But  William  had  named  for  bis  pecsooal  ham 
his  cousin  John  William  Friso,  nrince  of  Nassatt-Di»u 
(grandson  of  his  aunt  Alberliua  Agnes  by  Williaoi  Fr»> 
deric  of  Nassau- Dietz),  firom  whom  the  present  rani  lina 
of  Orange  is  descended.  The  following  has  been  tot  mm^ 
cession  of  the  princes  of  this  house  :— 

William  (IV.)  Henrv  Friso,  son  of  John  WUliani  Vnm, 
born  in  1711;  married  Anne,  daughter  of  Gtam  II.   mi 
Enffland;  was  raised  by  the  Orange  party  to  ta*  st«4l 
holdership  in  1747,  and  cfied  in  1751. 

Wdliam  (V.)  Batavus,  son  of  William  IV^  bom  m  1748. 
was  declared  stadtholder  (under  the  (uardianship  of  ki» 
mother)  in  1751;  was  expelled  by  the  French  in  17tX  !•- 
nounced  the  dignity  of  stadtholder  by  tresty  with  Fknn—  ia 
1802.  and  die<l  in  18U6. 

William  (VI.)  Frederic,  son  of  William  V^  bom  in  int. 
was  restored  to  the  dignities  of  his  family  in  1813,  vma  pm- 
claimed  king  of  the  Netherlands  under  the  auspicas  of  Um 
Congress  of  Vienna  in  1815,  and  still  sorvives;  Wmg  («• 
sons,  the  eldest  of  whom.  William  Fredepe  Cbadsi^  j 
of  Orange,  has  also  male  iuue. 

(The  principal  authorities  consulted  lor  tb« 
sketch  of  the  most  illustrious  members  of  ikm' 
Nassau  are — La  Ghfiialogie  de$  lUu9tre$  ComUtde  Smmmm^ 
Amst,  1624;  CommentarieM  qf  Sir  Francis  ^#re,  Cam- 
bridge, 1657 ;  Grotius,  Anualet  et  Hiiioria  ds  reSmt  Bt4- 
giciM^  Amstn  1658 ;  Le  Clerc,  Histoire  des  PravinceM  Umm^ 
Amst,  1723-28 ;  Burners  History  of  his  of¥m  Timm :  Bum 
and  Smollett's  History  qf  EngUmd,  &c;  and  VArt  4^ 
Vcrifisr  les  Dates,  Paris,  1818-19.) 

N  ASTU'RTIUM.  an  old  word  applied  to  some  ka4  «r 
pungent  herb,  such  as  cress.  By  the  English  of  tbe  ym^ 
sent  day  it  is  given  to  the  Tropsoolum  nmus*  tn  Ammnsuu 
annual  with  pungenllhiit;  by  botanists,  to  tbe  Watarrii 
and  plants  allied  to  it ;  by  the  Romans  it  was  applied  U  & 
plant  resembling  Mustard  in  its  qualities. 

NA'SUA.    [URsiD*;  Viveerid*.] 

NATAL,  THE  COAST  OF,  extemls  alonfth^  ms— 
side  of  Africa  from  the  boundary-line  of  the  CaM  Caikamf^ 
which,  since  the  last  war  with  the  Amakosas,  is  IbroMd  Vf 
the  Kei  river  (aS""  30'  8.  Ut.).  to  DaUgoa  Bav  (2«^  &  tet.k 
and  constitutes  the  shores  of  KaiEDrland.  Along  tW  «ift  m 
is  low,  and  in  many  parts  swampy.  Home  of  thmm  avMspy 
grounds  extend  hr  inland,  especially  towards  Dalana  Bm%  ; 
but  in  general  the  country  be^ns  to  rise  within  a  few  i 
from  the  tea.  The  rise  u  raiber  rapid,  lor 
farther  inland  the  eovntry  is  said  to  bsT* 
elevation  of  800  or  1000  feet  above  the  Ma  kv«l.  and  to  i 
sent  tbe  appearance  of  a  hilly  plain,  here  and  then*  < 
with  swamps,  but  mostly  intecaectad  by  narrow  C 
through  which  the  hveis  run  lo  the  sea.    Tbe  i 

the  hills  are  narti v  eorered  with  forests  and ,  

partly  bare  ana  red  owing  to  tbe  iron-ore  which  tk^  nsm- 
tain.     The  numerous  rivers  and  mountain  tearanu 
rains  sometimes  rise  to  an  astonidbing  height,  mmi 
waters  All   up   the  narrow  valleys,  through  whiah 
rush  with  terrific  violence.     As  all  the  rivers  rVtniwI    a 
cataracts,  and  alternate  depths  and  shnUo«s»  Ihnir    ■«« 
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loC  navigable  etoept  for  a  few  miles  from  the  mouth. 
Nearly  all  of  them  have  a  huee  sand-bank  at  their  entmnce, 
vkich  prevents  all  access,  anu  renders  them  useless  as  har- 
boon  ei^eft  fbr  small  vessels.  Most  of  the  rivers  have  also  a 
cwifarativelj  abort  «mrse,  as  thev  rise  in  a  high  and  con- 
tiimoiis  rrdge  of  mountains,  vfhich  runs  parallel  to  the 
slMvaa  of  the  sea  at  the  dbtance  of  about  80  miles.  The 
ehvated  country  mostly  serves  as  pasture-ground,  and  is 
•Ivaya  oovered  with  grass,  as  a  want  of  rain  is  seldom  ex- 
periencerl  tbere,  except  towards  the  southern  extremity, 
vbers  the  eonntry  frequently  suffers  from  continual  drought. 
Daring  the  summer  months  the  grass  is  generally  brown 
tod  diy,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  dry  season  it  is  burnt 
hy  tbe  natives,  m  order  that  the  cattle  may  enjoy  the  new 
iod  tender  herbage  which  cornea  after  the  first  rains.  On 
tkete  derated  grounds  there  is  generally  a  cool  and  refresh- 
tflt  bieese,  but  in  the  villages  which  are  built  in  the  deep 
valleys  tbe  heat  in  the  dry  season  is  extremely  oppressive. 
Tbe  nS  is  rich,  especially  on  the  flats  near  the  margin  of  the 
tistn,  and  along  tbe  bill-sides,  where  the  natives  cultivate 
puQpkins,  melons,  a  species  of  millet,  maize,  sweet  potatoes, 
tod  tobacco.  Tbe  missionaries  have  introduced  grapes,  flgs, 
ortngea,  lemons,  apricots,  peaches,  nectarines,  and  some  other 
fraits,  as  well  as  several  kinds  of  vegetables,  which  in  many 
places  grow  luxuriantly.  The  domestic  animals  are  horned 
cattle,  ffoats,  and  a  few  horses;  some  tribes  possess  also 
ikeep.  For  further  particulars  see  Caffraria.  (Stedman's 
Somthem  4f^ca.) 

NATATCRES,  llliger's  name  for  the  Swimming-birds, 
Swans,  Duolis,  Geese,  &c. 

NATCHEZ.    [Mississippi,  State.] 

NATIC/L      [NKRlTIDiK.J 

NATIONAL  ASSEMBLY.  [Mirabbau.] 
NATIONAL  DEBT.  It  will  hardly  be  questioned  that 
if  we  were  to  brin^  into  account  the  wealth  possessed  by 
ktr  ctlisena  indindttally,  England  would  be  found,  beyond 
iti  oompaiison,  the  richest  country  in  Europe.  The  amount 
«f  her  pntaftie  debt,  on  the  other  hand,  so  infinitely  beyond 
tbe  public  engagements  of  any  other  state,  would  seem  to 
iadieste  that,  considered  apart  from  that  individual  wealth, 
Enriaad  is  poorer  than  the  poorest  among  nations.  It  must 
not  bovever  be  for  one  moment  admitted  that  the  public 
kwllicas  ef  the  country  are  ever  to  be  considered  in  that 
H^  Tbe  debt  is  owing  by  the  aggregate  of  the  people— 
h  ^  nflften— fbr  whose  benefit,  real  or  supposed,  it  was 
legally  ooniiacted.  It  suits  the  general  convenience,  in- 
dudmg  4hat  of  tbe  public  creditor,  that  (he  nation,  in  its 
^K^esate  aense,  Aoold  thus  continue  to  exhibit  signs  of 
peteciy  in  contrast  with  the  evidences  of  enormous  wealth  ; 
bat  if  it  were  oCberwise— if  the  public  convenience,  still 
mote  if  the  public  safety,  demanded  such  a  course,  the 
■MK  aadMrity  which  sanctioned  the  contracting  of  the 
debt  eookl  also  oblige  each  individual  in  tbe  country  to 
cootribote  afioording  to  his  fair  proportion  and  his  means 
towaid*  its  extinction.  It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  any 
ciffcsmstaaoes  that  could  render  such  a  course  expedient, 
lad  tbe  position  has  been  here  advanced  solely  with  the  ob- 
ject ef  eKplaining,  in  a  fomiliar  way,  the  nature  of  the  debt, 
aad  the  manner  in  which  the  obligation  to  bear  the  burthen 
and  eontribate  towards  upholding  the  national  feith  presses 
open  every  individual  in  the  community.  There  is  in  truth 
DO  ene,boaever  high  or  however  low  his  station  in  the 
eetrotty,  exoefting  only  those  wlu}se  whole  subsistence  is 
diawn  from  eleemosynary  sources,  who  can  be  said  not 
V»  bear  a  part  towards  this  upholding  of  the  public  feith. 
Erery  one  therefore  is  interested  in  forming  a  correct 
•dea  eoneeminga  matter  which  exercises  an  influence  upon 
ersry  act  and  ctreamstanee  that  affects  his  social  position 
and  pngms.  This  being  the  case,  one  cannot  help  feel- 
i^  iorprised  at  the  crude  and  fallacious  ideas  that  are 
gnacriily  eotartained  on  the  subject.  It  is  by  no  means 
ancoonnaii  to  find,  among  even  educated  persons,  the  im- 
pRssien  that  tbe  national  debt  is  a  fund,  a  deposit  of  trea- 
sure, a  siffn  oi  national  riches ;  anything  in  short  opposed 
to  thai  wbieb  it  really  is.  namely,  a  drawback  upon  the  na- 
tUmal  wealth,  a  mortgage  of  the  national  industry  for  the 
p^ment  of  a  perpetual  annuity  in  return  for  capital  ad- 
vaoeed  to  Meet  the  na^nal  exigencies,  and  which  has  been 
cspaoiiad  or  consumed  for  national  objects.  It  has  been 
sttd,  that  as  this  debt,  or  by  fhr  tbe  largest  part  of  it,  is 
owng  a«is«g  oarselves,  it  cannot  have  any  prejudicial 
•^wn  QpMi  oie  national  interest,  since  that  which  a  body 
^mm^  m  9mm  iMOkben  eennot  be  held  in  the  light-of  a 


debt,  and  may  be  considered  as  though  it  had  no  existence 
It  certainly  says  more  for  the  national  resources  that  its 
public  expenditure,  including  iu  debt,  has  been  ibrnished 
by  its  own  citizens  rather  than  borrowed  from  strangers,  and 
that  our  fhture  industry  is  therefore  not  mortgaged  to 
strangers,  but  that  the  portion  of  its  fruits  which  must  be  set 
apart  for  the  public  creditors  will  remain  at  home  to  afford 
a  fVesh  stimulus  to  that  industry  in  time  to  come.  It  will 
nevertheless  easily  be  made  apparent  how  the  successive 
absorption  of  private  capital  for  public  purposes  must  prove 
injurious  to  a  country,  if  we  consider  what  must  have 
been  the  condition  of  England,  it  instead  of  thus  absorbing 
a  part  only,  the  whole  of  the  disposable  wealth  of  her  indi- 
vidual citizens  had  been  so  expended.  It  might  still  havfe 
been  said,  that  as  what  wfli  taken  from  all  in  the  form  of 
taxes  was  returned  to  a  part  in  the  form  of  dividends,  the 
money  did  not  leave  the  country;  and  that  although  of 
course  it  must  affect  the  condition  of  individuals,  it  would 
not  affect  the  condition  of  the  aggregate.  Bht,  it  must  be 
asked,  where,  in  the  case  supposed,  would  have  been  the 
capital  that  must  set  in  motion  the  springs  of  industry  and 
enable  the  payment  of  taxes?  It  is  indeed  evident  that  in 
such  case  the  country  must  have  long  ago  become  bank- 
rupt, and  have  been  unable  to  hold  any  rank  among  inde- 
pendent nations. 

It  is  not  intended  further  to  pursue  the  inquiry  as  to  what 
might  have  been  the  result  to  the  nation  of  any  circum- 
stances different  from  those  actually  existing,  but  rather  to 
explain  what  those  actual  circumstances  are,  and  to  suggest 
rather  than  to  follow  out  to  their  ultimate  effects  their  bear- 
ing upon  the  public  prosperity.  It  seemed  necessary  how- 
ever to  mention  and  to  combat  some  of  the  fallacies  by 
which  the  question  of  our  public  debt  is  beset,  and  to  show 
wherein  it  agrees  and  on  what  points  it  differs  in  its  nature 
from  the  debt  of  an  individual.  That  difference  in  fact  con- 
sists in  the  compound  character  of  the  creditors,  who  as 
members  of  the  nation  are  legally  and  morally  bound  to 
contribute  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  public  faith, 
while  they  have  each  a  personal  interest  in  its  preservation. 
In  its  practical  operation,  ther^  is  this  further  distinction  to 
be  drawn  between  the  debts  of  the  nation  and  those  of  in- 
dividuals, that  tbe  state  has  at  all  times  the  right  to  pay  off 
its  creditors  at  par,  while  the  latter  have  no  right  to  demand 
repayment  of  the  principal  money  they  have  advanced,  but 
must  content  themselves  with  receiving  half-yearly  the 
amount  of  their  annuity. 

Before  proceeding  to  give  an  historical  sketch  of  the  pro- 
gress of  the  national  debt,  it  may  be  as  well  to  mention  one 
other  fellacy  which  has  been  often  broached  of  late  years  by 
a  small  and  happily  an  uninfluential  party  in  the  country, 
namely,  that  the  general  prosperity  of  the  state  would  be 
advanced  by  the  abolition  (unsatisfied)  of  the  public  debt; 
and  as  in  all  matters  of  public  policy  the  prosperity  of  a  great 
majority  should  be  considered  before  that  of  a  part,  a  sound 
policy  requires  that  faith  should  no  longer  be  kept  with  the 
public  creditor.  The  proposition  is  here  put  in  plainer 
terms  perhaps  than  its  advocates  would  use,  but  this  is  the 
substance  of  their  argument. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  money  in  respect  of  which 
the  claims  of  the  public  creditors  have  arisen  is  spent,  and 
that  those  creditors  being  part  of  ourselves,  living  and  ex- 
pending their  incomes  among  us,  the  evil  effects  of  the 
debt  are  limited  to  the  loss  of  the  capital  which  otherwise 
would  have  formed  part  of  the  national  wealth,  giving  ad- 
ditional rewards  to  industry,  and  adding  in  various  ways  to 
the  sum  of  our  material  enjoyments.  But  the  capital  thus 
lost  has  all  been  advanced  in  times  of  necessity,  in  full 
faith  that  the  conditions  promised  would  be  performed  by 
the  borrowers  under  all  possible  circumstances;  and  it 
would  indeed  be  a  day  of  disgrace  that  should  sanction  the 
securing  of  any  advantage,  however  great,  through  the  dis- 
honest breach  of  those  conditions.  But  would  any  such 
advantage  as  has  been  supposed  follow  from  so  dishonest  a 
step  ?  Those  who  contend  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
nation  would  be  benefited  by  the  unsatisfied  extinction  of 
the  national  debt,  and  would  urge  its  extinction  on  this 
ground,  as  being  precisely  the  same  ground  on  which  many 
enactments  are  made,  ought  to  show  that  the  loss  occasioned 
by  such  extinction  will  be  confined  to  the  immediate  losers, 
to  Uie  comparatively  small  number  of  public  creditors.  But 
it  is  easy  to  show  that  the  loss  would  not  be  confined  to  the 
immediate  losers ;  and  this  being  the  case,  it  is  impossible 
to  prove  that  such  extinction  will  really  benefit  a  great 
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majority*  It  might  happen  that  it  would  in  its  results 
benoflc  only  a  small  minority  of  the  actual  generation,  or 
even  nobody  at  all;  and  the  allegation  of  this  possible 
result  in  ?  sufficient  answer  to  the  assumption  made  by  the 
advoratef  of  unsatisfied  extinction,  that  the  loss  incurred 
would  be  confined  to  the  immediate  losers,  and  that  there 
would  be  a  real  gain  to  the  great  majority  of  the  nation. 
Such  an  unsatisfied  extinction  would  in  effect  be  a  dissolu- 
tion of  innumerable  contracts,  on  the  fitithful  performance 
of  which  depends  the  happiness  of  many  thousands  who  are 
not  public  creditors.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  that 
the  nation  would  not  afterwards  find  it  easy  to  borrow 
money  from  individuals  on  any  reasonable  terms  for  any 

Eurpose,  however  generally  useful,  or  any  public  necessity, 
owever  urgent.  * 

The  contracting  of  the  National  Debt  cannot  be  said  to 
have  been  betpin  oefore  the  Revolution  of  1688.  The  kings 
of  England  had  indeed  been  accustomed  from  a  remote  date 
to  borrow  money  upon  eroergenciej,  but  on  such  occasions 
the  revenues  of  the  crown  were  pawned  for  the  amount, 
which  was  seldom  beyond  what  could  by  that  means  be  repaid 
in  a  ftw  years.  The  earliest  instance  of  this  borrowing  which 
W0  have  on  record  was  in  the  reign  of  Richard  I.,  when 
money  was  wanted  to  defray  the  expense  of  his  crusade  to 
the  Holy  Land.  Even  for  some  few  years  after  the  acces- 
sion of  William  and  Mary  the  borrowings  of  the  government 
were  fur  short  periods  only.  The  first  transaction  of  this 
kind  of  a  permanent  character  arose  out  of  the  chartering  of 
the  Bank  ot  England  in  1G93,  when  its  capital  of  1,2U0,0UU/. 
was  lent  to  the  public  at  8  per  cent,  interest.  A  power  of 
repayment  was  reserved  on  this  occasion  by  the  crown,  but 
no  corresponding  right  of  demanding  payment  existed  on 
the  part  of  the  bank. 

So  cautious  was  the  parliament  in  those  da>s  of  burthen- 
ing  future  generations  for  the  exigencies  of  the  present 
moment,  that  when  the  annual  income  was  inadequate  to 
meet  the  charges  of  the  foreign  wars  in  which  the  country 
was  engaged,  and  it  became  necessary  to  borrow  the  defi- 
ciency, annuities  were  granted,  not  in  perpetuity,  but  for 
lives  and  terms  of  years,  the  produce  of  certain  duties  being 
mortgaged  for  their  discharge. 

This  cautious  proceeding  could  not  be  long  continued. 
The  expensiveness  of  the  wars  in  which  the  nation  was 
engaged  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  made  it 
necessary  to  incur  debts  beyond  the  means  of  their  prompt 
redemption,  and  at  the  peace  of  Hyswick,  in  1697,  the  debt 
amounted  to  214  millions.  During  the  next  ten  years, 
although  the  country  was  again  involved  in  a  continental 
war,  its  amount  was  reduced  to  little  more  than  16  millions, 
and  the  greatest  efforts  were  made  to  raise  money  without 
imposing  any  lasting  burthen  on  the  people.  These  efforts 
indeed  soon  found  their  limit,  and  at  the  accession  of  Geoi^ 
I.  in  1714,  the  debt  had  accumulated  to  the  amount  of  64 
millions,  an  amount  which  excited  great  uneasiness  and 
caused  the  House  of  Commons  to  declare  itself  under  the 
necessity  of  making  efforts  for  its  reduction.  In  1717  the 
debt  amounted  to  48)  millions,  and  the  annual  charge  in 
respect  of  the  same  to  3, 1 1 7,296/.  A  great  part  of  this  debt 
consisted  of  annuities  granted  for  99  years,  the  money  ob- 
tained for  which  had  varied  from  15  to  16  years*  purchase. 

In  the  year  1720  the  South-Sea  Act  was  passed,  authoris- 
ing the  company  to  take  in,  by  subscription  or  purchase,  the 
redeemable  and  unredeemable  debts  of  the  nation,  the 
object  being  to  reduce  all  the  debts  under  one  head  of 
account  at  one  uniform  rate  of  interest  In  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  scheme  the  projectors  only  partially  succeieded, 
while  the  disgraceful  frauds  by  which  the  proceedings  of 
the  company  at  that  time  were  marked,  led  to  a  parliament- 
ary investigation  which  caused  the  disgrace  of  some  of  the 
ministers,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  being  expelled 
the  House,  and  committed  to  the  Tower  lor  his  share 
in  the  plot.  It  is  not  the  least  remarkable  circum- 
stance attending  this  scheme  that  it  was  attempted  at  the 
tame  time  with  the  eoually  famous  Mississippi  scheme, 
which,  with  a  similar  object,  was  projected  in  France  by 
John  Law,  under  the  sanction  of  the  Regent  Duke  of  Or- 
leans.   [Law,  John.] 

In  1736  the  pubUc  debt  of  England  amounted  to  about 
50  millions,  but  the  annual  charge  had  been  reduced  below 
two  millions.  At  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  1 748,  the 
national  debt  exceeded  78  millions,  but  in  the  following  year 
the  public  obtained  some  relief  from  the  burthen  through  the 
lowohDg  of  the  rate  of  interest.    little  obe  wm  dono  in 


the  way  of  alle\1ation  at  this  time,  and  at  the  breaker 
out  of  ihc  Seven  Years'  War,  in  1766,  the  debt  •l<X' 
amounted  to  7j  millions.  A  public  writer  of  tocae 
repute,  Mr.  S.  Hannay,  saya,  at  that  date,  *  It  has  bsni  » 
generally  received  notion  among  political  arithraetictafsa,. 
that  we  may  increase  our  debt  to  100.000,000/,  but  tluj 
acknowledge  that  it  must  then  cease  by  the  debtor  becoos^ 
ing  bankrupt*  Those  who  in  more  recent  tioMa  havw 
witnessed  the  addition  year  after  Tear  to  the  debt  of  sum** 
equal  to  more  than  the  difference  between  iu  then  mniOTin: 
and  its  declared  limit,  may  amile  at  this  predietion.  moA 
learn  to  put  Uttle  faith  in  opinions  which  are  not  based  uptn 
previous  experience. 

When  the  Seven  Years*  War  was  ended  by  the  peaee  aC 
Paris,  the  debt  reached  139  millions  and  the  annual  rfaarvt 
was  4,600,000/.  During  the  twelve  following  yeara,  a  pcc»*  «i 
of  profound  peace,  only  10,400,000/.  of  tl»e  debt  ww*  d*- 
charged.     The  war  of  the  American  Independence  r«i^M-<l 
the  debt  from  129  to  268  millions,  and  the  annual  cfaari^*  lu 
respect  of  the  same  to  9,512,232/.    So  little  was  done  iit  iIj^ 
way  of  liquidation  during  the  following  ten  years,  that    £ 
the  bepnning  of  the  war  of  the  French  Revolution  the  deut 
still  amounted  to  260,000,000/.,  and  its  annual  cbarKo  ^ 
9,437,862/.      The  outlay  occasioned  bv  the  proseruiion  W 
that  war  was  great  beyond  all  preoeacnt.    Between    1 7*.«3 
and  the  peace  of  Amiens  the  addition  made  to  the  ca.r  i  ml 
of  the  debt  amounted  to  360  millions  and  the  annual  tmrn- 
then  was  increased  from  9,437,862/.  to  1 9.945.624/.    BelisNA 
the  recommencement  of  the  war  in  1803  and  its  termitiaOAA 
after  the  battle  of  Waterloo  in  1815,  there  were  addr^  42u 
mdlions  to  the  capital  of  the  debt,  which  then  amounted, 
including  the  unfunded  debt,  to  885  milliona,   anA   the 
annual   charge  upon  the  public  exceeded  32  miU»B>  uf 
money.    This  enormous,  this  frightfUl  rate  of  progiMawa, 
appears  to  have  excited  far  less  alarm  than  was  espraawi 
at  the  comparatively  trilling  additions  made  at  the  b«ra- 
ning  of  the  funding  system,  a  consequence  which  pvoh2il« 
must  be  in  great  part  attributed  to  the  establiahaem  mi  Uh 
sinking  fund,  and  to  the  hope  which  it  hdd  ootof  < 
at  no  very  distant  period  each  amount  of  debt 
increased. 

A  phin  for  the  gradual  extinction  of  the  national  4sbc  hf 
the  establishment  of  a  sinking  fund  was  proposed  «ad  pm^ 
tially  applied  in  1716  by  Sir  R.  Walpole.  The  ae'^eoe  gbr 
that  purpose  proposed  under  the  same  name  by  Mr.  Pin  tn 
1 786  had  a  greater  show  of  reality  about  it  By  thw  mIim^i 
the  sum  of  one  million  was  annually  set  apart  fkom  tlw  in- 
come of  the  country  towards  the  extinction  of  iia  dobc 
Other  sums  were  rendered  accessory  to  the  plan,  mnd  H  wm 
supposed  that  at  the  expiration  of  28  yeara  the  annwal 
income  of  the  sinking  fund  would  amount  to  fbor  mtftn^r. 
a  part  of  which  might  then  be  applied  towards  relivwiai^  ikr 
burthen  of  the  public.  So  far  the  project  bore  the  c^fcrny  •'. 
reasonableness  and  prudence :  had  the  fund  of  one  *— J'-^ 
annually  assigned  to  commissioners  been  an  actual  «UKyk>s«t 
income  over  expenditure,  its  operation  rouu  apeedU^  bavr 
been  highly  advantageous  to  the  country.  The  fmBataf  ao- 
sisted  in  this,  that  the  sums  devoted  to  it  were  borrewed  iuc 
the  purpose.  The  only  real  advantage  securedk  bw  !&» 
means  arose  from  the  unfounded  conftdenne  whk^fa  'n  im- 
parted to  the  public,  under  which  they  willingly  bore  wl  I'l^kar 
rate  of  taxation  than  mi^ht  have  been  tolerable btit  ior  tW 
expectation  of  future  relief  through  its  means,  f^^^m  thac 
the  absurdity  is  acknowledged  of  borrowing  in  ocdrr  tufaf 
off  debt,  which  absurdity  would  in  the  case  of  an  ir.dxTvAoAi 
alwavs  have  been  apparent,  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  tW 
blindness  with  which  the  whole  nation  dung  to  <>*»  we- 
called  fund  as  the  certain  means  of  extinguishing^  the  drte 
which  in  effect  it  contributed  to  augment  through  the  1^ 
advantageous  terms  upon  which  the  money  was  borrowed  than 
those  upon  which  an  equivalent  amount  of  debt  w^  afWr- 
wards  redeemed.  The  difference  between  the  avenL^e  im:» 
at  which  money  was  borrowed  and  at  which  purchjucs  wetr 
made  by  the  Coromibsioners  who  managed  the  ainkin^  tnui 
between  1793  and  1814  was  such,  that  through  the  open- 
tions  of  the  fund,  upon  which  such  confident  nope  of  telvf 
was  placed,  the  country  owed  upwards  of  1 1  miUiooa  oMtv 
at  the  end  of  the  war  tnan  it  would  have  owed  but  fi>r  those 
operations.  At  the  period  just  mentioned  the  annual  in- 
come of  the  sinking  f\ind  amounted  to  13,400,000/.,  anstoc 
from  dividends  on  stock  purchased  by  the  commxs^ioDVffa 
with  funds  borrowed  at  a  higher  rate  of  interest  Ibr  the  pur 
poie.   It  was  inpoMibto  howoTor  dariog  t  tiiw  of  ] 
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nise  b|  meAns  of  (axes  so  large  an  amount,  in  addition  to 
ibe  actual  current  expenditure  of  the  country  and  the  in- 
teiwl  upon  tbe  unredeemed  portion  of  the  debt  During 
ibe  war.  when  the  deficiency  of  income  waa  covered  by  yearly 
kms,  the  fallacy  was  not  quite  so  apparent  as  it  now  soon 
became,  for  a  few  years  after  the  peace  the  deficiency  in  the 
public  income  was  borrowed  from  the  sinking  fund  com- 
©iaiioners  by  parliament,  a  course  which  served  to  render 
Umj  aUurdity  only  the  more  apparent,  and  in  1824  the  plan 
of  keeping  up  a  large  nominal  sinking  fund  in  the  absence 
of  actual  surplus  income  was  abandoned. 

The  amount  of  the  National  Debt  unredeemed  on  the 
5ih  of  January,  1816,  was  stated  to  be  as  follows  in  the 
fimrlh  Report  of  the  select  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  on  public  income  and  expenditure : — 

3  per  cent,  stock  .  •     £580,916,019 
^          „                      .  .  10,740,013 

4  ,.  .  .  75,725,504 

5  ,.  .  .  148,930,403 

Perpetual  annuities  816,31 1,939 
Terminable  annuities,  1,894,612/., 

equal  to  an  estimated  capital  of  30,080,347 

Unfunded  debt            .                 .  38,794,038 

Total  of  unredeemed  debt        .      £885,186,324 

Tbe  annual  charge  upon  which  was : — 

Interest  upon  perpetual  annuities    .         .£28,278,919 
Terminable  annuities    ....       1,894,612 
Interest  on  unfunded  debt      .         .         .       1,998,937 
Charge  for  management  paid    Bank  of 
England 284,673 

Total  annual  charge    £32,457,141 

The  cxperieuce  of  the  last  twenty-five  yean  has  proved 
tlitt  tbe  only  important  relief  from  the  pressure  of  debt  to 
b«  obtained,' even  during  a  profound  and  long-continued 
peare,  will  probablv  be  derived  from  the  lowering  of  the 
rate  of  interest.  The  prioe  of  5  per  cent,  stock  at  the  be- 
giaaing  dt  1822  was  advanced  to  6  or  8  per  cent  above  par, 
andidvantage  was  taken  of  this  circumstance  to  induce 
iht  holders  to  exchange  each  100/.  of  5  per  cent  annuities 
fer  105^  of  4  per  cent  annuities.  On  this  occasion 
140,250328/.  of  5  per  cent,  stock  was  cancelled,  and 
147,263,328/.  of  4  per  cent,  stock  was  created,  the  annual 
charge  being  by  this  means  reduced  by  the  sum  of  1 ,122,000/. 
h  1824  afiirther  saving  of  381,034/.  per  annum  was  effected 
bf  lediKiBg  to  3i  per  cent  the  interest  payable  on 
76,206,882/.  of  4  per  cent  stock;  and  in  1830  a  further 
abstsment  of  one- half  per  cent,  was  effected  on  the  4  per 
ceotituek  created  in  1822,  whereby  the  sum  of  700,000/. 
par  aaaam  was  saved  to  the  public. 

Sone  little  progress  has  been  made  since  1816  in  tbe 
redaetioQ  of  debt  by  the  employment  for  that  purpose  of 
jetaal  surplus  cevenue.  An  addition  has  on  the  other  hand 
been  naAe  to  ihe  public  burlhena  by  means  of  the  grant 
of  2u«iM0,0OO/.  vot«d  by  parliament  for  c4}mpensation  to  the 
owners  of  slaves  in  the  British  colonies  who  were  emanci- 
patad  by  the  act  of  1833.  The  unredeemed  funded  and 
unfanM  debt  which  existed  on  the  5th  January,  1839, 
and  the  annual  eharge  thereon,  was  as  follows : — 

3  per  cent  annuities  .  .      £508,360,605 
H          ^                        .  .         249,922,566 

4  „  .  .  1.615.385 

5  ,.  .  .  1,449,134 

Perpetual  annuities  761,347,690 
Terminable  annuities,  4,292,173/., 

equid  to  an  estimated  capital  of  68,145.907 

Unftmdeddebt            .                 .  24,026,050 

Total  of  unredeemed  debt         .      £853,51 9,647 
Tbe  annual  charge  upon  which  was: — 
Interest  on  perpetual  annuities       •         ,£24,135,180 
Terminable  aunuilios  .         .         •       4,292,173 

Interest  on  unfunded  debt  .         .  720.928 

Charge  for  management        •         •        •         158,150 

Total  annual  charge  £29,306,431 
The  dimistttion  of  the  annual  burthen  in  the  course  of 
tvaotj-threo.years,  from  1816  to  1839>  has  thu»  been 


3  150,710/.,  at  whicn  rate  the  total  extinction  of  the  debt 
would  not  be  effected  until  the  year  2053.  The  slow  pro- 
gress made  in  this  direction  standii  in  striking  contrast  to 
the  rapidity  with  which  the  load  was  accumulated,  the 
entire  diminution  effected  during  twenty-three  years  of  peace 
being  scarcely  equal  to  the  additions  made  during  some  of 
the  individual  years  of  the  war. 

It  will  be  seen,  on  comparing  the  above  statements  for 
'1815  and  1839,  that  the  terminable  annuities  have  increased 
from  1,894.612/.  to  4,292,173/.  By  the  act  48  Geo.  III.  and 
several  subsequent  acts,  the  commissioners  for  the  reduction 
of  the  National  Debt  were  empowered  to  grant  annuities, 
either  for  lives  or  for  certain  terms  of  years,  the  payment 
for  such  annuities  being  made  in  equivalent  portions  of 
permanent  annuities,  which  were  therefore  to  be  given  up 
and  cancelled.  By  this  course,  which  it  will  be  seen  has 
been  acted  upon  to  some  extent  since  the  peace,  some 
future  relief  will  be  obtained  at  the  expense  of  a  present 
sacrifice.  This  plan,  provided  it  be  not  carried  so  far  as  to 
interfere  with  the  onward  progress  of  tlie  country,  through 
an  overload  of  taxation,  appears  to  be  dictated  by  sound 

Erudence.  A  part  of  the  terminable  annuities  (nearly  one* 
alf  their  present  amount)  will  expire  in  I860,  and  after 
that  time  portions  will  rapidlv  fall  in;  so  that  without 
looking  to  any  redemption  of  debt  from  surplus  income,  or 
to  any  further  reductions  in  the  rate  of  interest,  the  next 
twenty-three  years  will  be  productive  of  nearly  as  much 
relief  as  has  been  obtained  since  1816. 

If  this  course  of  proceeding  is  justly  characterised  as 
prudent,  what  must  be  said  of  the  scheme  of  a  directly 
opposite  tendency  which  was  brought  forward  and  partially 
carried  into  effect  by  the  government  in  1822?  When  the 
measure  for  commuting  the  half-pay  and  pensions  usually 
denominated  the  *  dead  weight*  was  adopted  in  that  year, 
the  annual  charge  to  which  those  obligations  amounted  was 
about  five  millions.  From  year  to  year  the  public  would 
have  been  relieved  from  a  part  of  this  burthdn  through  the 
falling  in  of  lives,  until,  according  to  the  most  accurate 
computation,  the  whole  would  have  ceased  in  forty-five 
years.  The  measure  above  alluded  to  was  an  attempt  to 
commute  these  diminishing  paymenU  into  an  unvarying 
annuity  of  forty-five  years  certain;  and  the  calculation 
which  was  made  assumed  that  by  the  sale  of  such  a  fixed 
annuity  of  2,800,000/^  funds  might  be  procured  enough 
to  meet  the  diminishing  demands  of  the  claimants.  Only 
a  part  of  this  annuity  was  sold.  The  Bank  of  England 
purchased  an  annuity,  payable  half-yearly  until  1867.  for 
585,740/.,  and  paid  for  the  same  between  1823  and  1828.  in 
nearly  equal  quarterly  instalments,  the  sum  of  13,089,419/. 
For  the  sake  of  obtaining  a  partial  relief  during  those  six 
years,  to  the  amount  of  9*  millions,  we  have  thus  had  fixed 
upon  the  country  for  thirty-nine  subsequent  years  an 
annual  payment  of  585,740/.  It  is  not  possible  to  allow 
that  both  these  courses,  so  directly  opposed  to  each  other, 
could  have  been  wise.  Without  inquiring  further  into 
the  matter,  it  may  be  said  that  the  plan  of  taking  a  larger 
burthen  upon  ourselves,  that  we  may  relieve  those  who  come 
after  us,  has  at  least  the  recommendation  of  being  the 
most  generous;  and  considering  that  our  successors  will 
have  had  no  hand  in  the  contracting  of  the  debts,  the 
burthen  of  which  they  will  have  to  bear,  it  might  also  be 
said  that  such  a  course  is  the  most  just. 

It  will  be  seen  that  some  saving  has  been  effected  between 
1816  and  1839  in  the  charges  of  management  This 
saving  was  part  of  the  bargain  made  by  the  government 
with  the  Bank  of  England  on  the  renewal  of  its  charter  in 
1833,  and  may  be  considered  as  a  part  of  the  price  paid  by 
that  establishment  for  the  prolongation  of  cerUin  of  iu 
privileges  then  on  the  point  of  expiring.  The  system  em- 
ployed for  the  management  of  the  public  debt  by  that  cor- 
poration is  explained  elsewhere  in  this  work.  [Bank, 
Banker,  Banking.]  The  functions  intrusted  to  the  Bank 
of  England  with  reference  to  the  National  Debt  do  not 
extend  to  the  transaction  of  any  matter  connected  with  its 
reduction.  Such  business  is  placed  under  the  control  of  a 
body  of  commissioners,  who  act  ex  officio  under  the  pro- 
visions of  an  act  of  parliament.  This  board  is  composed  of 
the  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  the  master  of  the  rolls,  the  lord-chief-baron 
of  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  the  accountant-general  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  and  the  governor  and  deputy-governor 
of  the  Bank  of  England.  The  greater  part  of  these  com- 
missioners do  not  take  any  paXi»^zyjPt»wi»«®°^«»^  ^^  ™ 
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butineM,  the  detail!  of  which  are  attended  to  by  permanent  | 
officer!,  viz.  a  secretary  and  corontroller-general,  and  an 
actuary,  with  an  adequate  ettablisnment  of  assistants  and 
clerks :  the  ultimate  control  is  exercised  by  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  for  the  time  being,  assisted  by  the  governor 
and  deputy-goTemor  of  the  Bank  of  England. 

N  ATIONAL  GALLERY.  Of  the  origin  of  this  public 
collection  of  paintings  mention  has  already  been  made  at 
the  end  of  the  article  on  the  British  Museum.  Previously 
to  the  purchase  of  the  An^erstein  pictures,  the  gallery  at 
Dulwicn  was  almost  the  only  one  in  the  whole  country,  ex- 
cepting the  royal  collections  at  Windsor  and  Hampton 
Court,  to  which  the  public  had  anything  like  free  if  not 
gratuitous  acceM;  fm  wealthy  as  Endand  is  in  master- 

£ieces  of  painting,  they  are  dispersed  through  a  great  num- 
er  of  private  galleries  and  cabinets,  to  which,  if  access  is 
to  be  nad  at  all,  it  is  only  occasionally.  Consequently 
those  stores  of  art  have  had  little  influence  upon  our  national 
taste,  but  the  public  generally  have  been  left  to  pick  tip 
their  acquaintance  with  art  at  our  annual  exhibitions, 
where  of  coarse  there  is  always  a  great  preoonderance  of 
mediocrity.  The  exhibitions  of  the  works  or  the  okl  mas- 
ters at  the  British  Institution  constituted  almost  the  only 
opportunity  of  seeing  works  of  that  class  which  was  afforded 
to  artists  and  the  public.  Btill,  however  desirable  in  them- 
selves, such  tettiporarv  exhibitions  were  insufficient.  Hi> 
therto  government  had  scarcely  e\er  done  anything  directly 
for  ort ;  and  if  it  was  to  do  so  at  all,  no  better  beginning 
oould  be  made  than  by  securing  for  the  nation  the  Anger- 
stein  collection,  it  being,  although  not  very  extensive,  of 
choice  quality,  and  containing  some  first-rate  specimens. 
For  the  Sebastian  del  Piombo  alone  20,000/.  had  been 
offered  fbv  Mr.  Beckford)and  refused;  therefore,  57,000/. 
for  the  whole  was  by  no  means  an  extravagant  price,  parti- 
cularly if  compared  with  what  has  since  been  given  for 
single  paintings,  namely,  5000/.  for  Titian's  Bacchus  and 
Ariadne;  3800/.  for  the  Virgin  <m  Panier,  by  Correggio; 
11,500/.  fbr  the  two  larger  specimens  of  the  same  master 
(the  Bcce  Homo  and  the  Education  of  Cupid),  sold  to  the 
Gallery  in  1834  by  the  marquis  of  Londonderry ;  and  about 
4000/.  for  Raphael's  St.  Catherine,  a  single  halMength  figure. 
The  original  collection  consisted  of  about  forty  pictures, 
ohiefly  of  the  Italian  school,  but  is  now  (1839)  augmented 
to  more  than  treble  that  number,  by  purchases,  donations,  and 
bequests.  Tlie  directors  of  the  British  Institution  have  libe- 
rally presented  at  different  times  five  works,  namely,  the 
Pannegiano  and  Paul  Veronese,  and  three  specimens  of  the 
English  school,  Reynolds's  Holy  Family,  Gainsborough's 
Market-Cart,  and  West's  large  picture  of  Christ  healing 
the  Sick.  *  Sir  George  Beaumont  s  noble  gift  of  his  collec- 
tion, in  1826,  enriched  the  Gallery  soon  after  its  establish- 
ment with  several  choice  specimens,  particularly  in  the 
department  of  landscape,  with  the  very  fine  one  by  Rubens, 
four  Claudes,  and  two  Wilsons :  the  others  are,  a  Descent 
from  the  Cross  (sketch)  by  Rembrandt,  the  portrait  of  a 
Jew,  by  the  same  master,  a  landscape  by  Both,  West's  Py- 
lades  and  Orestes,  and  Wilkie's  Blind  Fiddler.  The  bequest 
of  the  Rev.  William  Hoi  well  Carr  constituted  a  very  nu- 
merous and  important  accession  of  works  of  the  Italian 
school,  besides  some  others,  as  will  appear  from  the  follow- 
ing list: — Lionardo  da  Vinci— Christ  disputing  with  the 
Doctors  in  the  Temple ;  Michael  Angelo's  Dream ;  Andrea 
del  Sarto — a  Holy  Family ;  Bronzino— a  female  portrait ; 
Garofalo— Viskin  of  St.  Augustin ;  Giulio  Romano— a  Cha- 
ritv;  Titian — an  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds  ;  Sebastian 
del  Piombo— Portrait  of  Cardinal  Hippolito  de*  Medici,  and 
another,  supposed  to  be  that  of  Giulia  Uonsaga ;  Tintoretto^ 
St.  George;  Paul  Veronese— Europa ;  Domenichino— To- 
bias and  the  Angel ;  Ditto— Landscape,  with  St  George 
and  the  Dragon;  Gnercino— a  Christ  and  two  Angels; 
Claude — Landscape,  with  the  story  of  Sinon ;  Gaspar 
Poussin— three  landscapes,  one  of  them  with  the  Adventure 
of  Dido  and  iBneas ;  Rubens — St  Bavon  relieving  the  Poor; 
Rembrandt^a  landscape,  with  Tobias  and  the  An^el ;  also  a 
female  wading  through  a  stream,  which  last,  though  dis- 
agreeable as  a  subject,  is  for  its  execution  a  superior  spoci 
man  of  that  master. 

Among  other  donations  the  principal  are  the  two  Guides, 
Perseus  and  Andromeda,  and  Venus  attired  by  the  Graces, 
presented  by  William  IV.;  the  allegorical  subject,  by  Rubens, 
entitled  Peace  and  War,  siven  by  the  late  duke  of  Suther- 
land ;  the  two  Cartoons,  by  Annibale  Caracoi,  the  gilt  of 
Lord  Frmncia  Bg^rton;  and  the  pictare  repraMoting  the 


nted  by  Lieutenant-general  TbcMiiftuc** 
called  in  the  catalogue  a  Poussin,  but  asserted  by  wcftom  to 
be  the  production  or  Romanelli.  The  most  comidcrabl*  o# 
the  later  bequests  is  that  of  Lord  Farnborooeh,  wbli^  hm^ 
added  fifteen  pictures  to  the  Galler)*,  nearly  afi  by  Fletnsals 
and  Dutch  artists,  including  three  by  Teniers  and  two  hw 
Vandervelde ;  therefore  fhmishing  specimens  of  t^iat  srIsoiM. 
of  which  there  were  previously  scarcely  any.  excepting  tbu*« 
of  Rubens  and  Rembrandt  Ttie  same  number  of  pttini* 
ings  have  been  bec^ueathed  by  lieutenant- colonel  Harvey 
OUney,  most  of  which  also  belong  to  the  above  scfauoU  ex- 
cept four  small  ones,  originally  described  as  Wattesa'a,  but 
now  recognised  as  being  oy  Lancret,  an  inferior  artiat. 

From  the  great  increase  which  has  thus  taken  placw 
within  the  cotirse  of  a  very  few  years,  there  v^  roocn  ft« 
supposing  that  the  hberalily  of  private  po^^Siora  v.li  lis^ 
time  augment  the  oollection  very  maieriaUy<  sti.l.  if  st  be 
desirable  on  the  one  hand  that  such  dispositiun  should  hm 
encouraged,  it  is  equally  necessary  on  the  oiher  to  g%Aar<l 
against  the  indiscriminate  acceptance  of  whatever  xamy  b« 
gratuitously  otTered ;  since  if  due  regard  be  not  had  t* 
quality,  the  character  of  the  entire  collection  will  be  < 
gered  by  the  influx  of  mediocre  and  mdiflTerent  v«rk 
ferior  specimens  of  the  masters  whose  names  thev 
The  three  pictures,  for  instance,  presented  by  the  duke  of 
Northumberland  are  certainly  not  of  that  rank  whieh  vaoadd 
have  procured  their  admission  into  the  original  Angarftteta 
collection.  It  has  also  been  complained  that  sufficteot  dis- 
cretion has  not  been  exercised  with  respect  to  purcKaaca ; 
for  while  extravagant  sums  have  been  paid  in  some  in- 
stances, many  works  of  equal  or  even  greater  ment  hm\m 
been  rejected,  although  cnfered  at  reasonable  pncca^  *  No 
specfflcd  sum  is  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  trustees  every 
year ;  but  if  any  work  of  art  is  strongly  recommended,  a 
memorial  must  be  sent  to  the  Treasury,  which  ia  fi»l)o«t<d 
up  by  an  application  for  the  amoimt  to  parliament:  %X»e 
dday  and  the  system  effoctually  prevent  raercbftma  ead 
others  from  negotiating  with  the  trustees,  aa  tbo  doobt  \ 
^rplexit^  are  not  to  be  compensated  by  the  price  deausM 
n  some  instances  pictures  of  the  highest  quality  ha«e  bera 
peremptorilv  refused,  for  what  reasons  we  are  unable  to  say. 
TWO  of  the  finest  works  by  Salvator  Rosa  (Dioesnes  nsatmy 
away  hia  Cup,  and  Ucraclitus  sitting  among  the  retmssato 
of  Mortality)  were  offered  by  the  eariof  Lauderdale,  od  the 
part  of  tho  lato  dowager-marohioness  of  I^Aoadowne,  sad 
refused :  the  individual  who  had  the  chief  voice  in  rsyecCiDg 
them  afterwards  purchased  them  for  the  marquis  of  Wess- 
minster,  for  140U/.  If  they  were  worthy  to  be  plaeed  in  the 
Groavenor  Gallery,  they  would  have  been  omaaencs  lb  tJse 
national  collection.*  {BriL  and  For,  Rev^  Na  17,  *  WorlLs 
of  Art,  &0.  in  England.')  The  writer  just  quoted  easerts 
that  the  prices  of  all  the  subsequent  purehaaea  after  tlnl  of 
the  first  collection  have  been  extravagant,  with  the  >mfp 
tion  of  those  for  the  two  Londonderry  Corregi>ios  susd  ihe 
MurilloOhe  Holy  Family),  added  to  tlie  Gallerw  in  itai. 
The  three  pictures  more  recently  parohased  of  Mr*  BeHi- 
ford,  via.  the  Raphael  (St  Catherine),  the  Garofaio,  end  ihs 
Perruasi,  originally  coat  that  gentleman  36SS/.,  bat 
coat  the  nation  7000/.,  or  nearly  double  that  suns,  e 
greatly  disproportionate  to  their  worth ;  which  may  id«o  he 
said  of  that  given  for  the  Titian  (Baeohua  and  ArisdnsK 
purchased  of  Mr.  Hamlet  for  5000/.  The  asms  enthemy 
further  assures  us  that,  besides  the  instancea  shore  jerveiw 
several  opportunities  of  obtaining  superior  specimens  at  very 
moderate  rates  have  been  verv  inconsiderately  negleeteiL,  in 
consequence  of  which  many  fine  pictures,  that  might  bars 
been  procured  for  the  Gallery  at  a  much  lower  east  then 
some  of  inferior  rank  have  been,  have  either  been  sent  oat 
of  the  country  or  disposed  of  to  privste  eoUeetors.  I'lmnm, 
them  was  a  fine  specimen  of  Guercino  (the  Beheading  of  6t. 
Catherine),  purchased  by  Mr.  Hi^ginaon  for  860/.;  s  Bel- 
lini, Carlo  Dolce,  and  a  Correggio  (greatly  superioi ,  tt  m 
stated,  to  the  Virgin  au  Panier  m  the  Gallery),  wh>el«,  vmk 
another  picture,  vrere  sold  to  Mr.  Wynne  Ellis  fbr  eoly 
1200/.,  though  the  Correggio  alone  was  worth  double  Usas 
amount  Again,  an  exceedingly  fine  work  by  Bonefeeoe 
(the  Adoration  of  the  Magi),  almost  equal  to  Titian,  laicbt 
have  been  had  for  the  inconsiderable  price  of  200/.  IsfW- 
ther  aopears  that  ifotwitlistanding  the  exoeeduigly  lerige 
sums  they  have  cost,  sqme  of  the  pictures  sre  not  in 
hish  condition  which  they  ought  to  be.  His  Corre^ 
( virgin  OM  Pamer)  faaa  suifered  very  matenalW,  and     
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iHpflitig  in  the  flesh  partt.  Bven  the  Baking  of  Lazarus, 
by  ScbastUn  del  Piombo,  had  in  some  places  l^en  damaged 
bf  time,  but  were  so  finely  restored  by  West  as  almost  to 
ilo/y  detection.  With  regard  to  the  authenticity  of  some  of 
the  pictures  there  is  also  considerable  doubt :  Dr.  Waagen 
pronounces  the  Lionardo  da  Vinci  to  be  not  by  that  master, 
but  by  Bernardino  I^iini ;  while,  according  to  the  writer  in 
ike  *  British  and  Foreign  Review,*  it  is  by  Andrea  Solario ; 
DOT  is  ihfi  subject  Christ  disputing  in  the  Temple  with  the 
Doctcrs,  but  Joseph  interpreting  rharaoh's  dream.  Again, 
1  hough  so  assigned  in  the  catalogue,  the  story  of  Phineus 
u  not  bv  Niccolo  Poussin,  but  Romanelli. 

The  rollowing  is  a  numerical  synopsis  of  the  collection 
It  pTMent  (1839),  arranged  according  to  the  principal 
acbjols: — 

Itaium .- — Baroccio^  1 ;  L.  Bassano,  1 ;  Bronzino,  1 ;  A. 
Cifaeet.9;  I^  Caracoi,  3;  Claude,  10;  Correggio,  4  j  Ca- 
osletio.  3 ;  Domenicbino,  4 ;  Ercole  da  Ferrara,  1 ;  Mazzo- 
Uno  da  Ferrara*  1 ;  Garo^o,  1 ;  Giorgione,  1 ;  Guercino,  1 ; 
GnidOf  3;  Michael  Angelo,  1;  Mola,  3;  Paduanino,  1; 
Parmegiaao,  1 ;  Paimini,  I ;  S.  del  Piombo,  3  ;  N.  Poussin, 
t» ;  G.  Poussin,  6 ;  Raphael,  2 ;  Giul.  Romano,  1 ;  Sal. 
Roia,  1;  A.  del  Sarto,  1;  Titian,  5;  Tintoretto,!;  A. 
Verooese.  1 ;  P.  Veronese,  2 ;  I>a  Vinci,  1 :— (85).  Spanish : 
— UariUo*  2 ;  Velasquez,  1.  FlmnUh  and  Dutch  .---Both, 
1 ;  Cuyp,  1 ;  Decker,  1 ;  Van  Goven,  1 ;  Van  der  Heist,  2; 
Jordaens,  I ;  Maes,  2;  Van  der  Neer,  1 ;  Pether,  1 ;  Rem^ 
Dnu^lt,  7 ;  Rubens,  7 ;  Storck,  1 ;  Stein  wick,  ) ;  Vander- 
tdde.  2;  Vandyck,  4:'~(33).  French:— H.  Bourdon.  1; 
Luicret,  4.  English  .-—Beaumont,  2 ;  Beechey,  1 ;  Con- 
stable, 1 ;  Copley,  1 ;  Gainsborough,  % ;  Hogarth,  7 ;  Hopp* 
Der,  1 ;  Housman.  1 ;  Jackson,  i ;  A.  Kaunmann,  1 ;  Law- 
renctf^  4;  Reyoolds,  8;  West,  4;  Wilkie,  2;  Wilson,  2:— 

Tlie  specimens  of  the  English  school  are  hx  from  nume- 
ruos,  and  some  of  them  by  no  means  chtfi-ctoBuvre  of  the 
artists  to  whom  they  belong ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
Gallery  will  in  time  deserve  the  epithet  of  National,  by  ex- 
hibiting proofs  of  native  and  national  talent  It  would  be 
Tell  ibeiefore  if,  by  the  occasional  purchase  of  the  finest 
protluctioQS  of  living  talent,  oiur  artists  were  incited  to  apnly 
themselves  to  works  of  higher  aim  and  more  sterling  cha- 
racter than  are  required  for  distinction  at  an  exhibition- 
n»m,  and  to  look  forward  to  a  place  in  the  Gallery  as  to  a 
monumental  niche  in  the  temple  of  Fame.  It  will  how- 
ever iooD  become  necessary  to  consider  how  space  is  to  be 
provided  for  fresh  acquisitioiis,  since,  althoueh  the  collec- 
tion can  even  now  be  considered  only  as  the  nucleus  of 
a  bat  it  eventually  will  and  ought  to  become,  the  increase 
has  been  such  that  the  portion  of  the  building  albtted  to 
the  GaUeiy  vs  already  filled  with  as  many  pictures  as  it  can 
pcoperiv  contain*  since  it  consists  of  no  more  than  five  rooms 
altofetaer,  and  two  of  them  of  very  moderate  dimensions. 

7h)s  brings  us  to  speak  of  the  edifice  itself,  which  has 
beea  Dflre  severely  and  more  illiberally  censured,  both  for 
its  exiersai  appearance  and  interior  accommodation,  than 
alunst  any  other  architectural  work.  In  either  respect  it 
is  undoubtedly  very  far  from  what  it  ought  to  be ;  yet  al- 
thou^  the  oensoro  has  fidlen  almost  entirely  upon  the 
arehdeet  alone,  many  of  the  defects  complained  of  were 
liircid  upas  him  by  the  inconveniences  attending  tho  site, 
and  ether  unlbrtunate  circumstances,  and  it  is  therefi>re 
verj  dottbt/ul  whether,  fettered  by  the  sase  untoward 
opdilioflf,  any  one  else  would  hare  been  able  to  do 
iMch  better,  at  least  as  far  as  aeoommodation  is  con- 
oemad.  Not  only  was  the  plan  restricted  to  an  in- 
conveniently namow  slip  of  ground,  but  the  alleged,  yet 
by  no  means  apparent,  necessity  of  keeping  aa  public 
tbflioughfkres  two  passages  through  the  lower  part  of  the 
builduig,  baa  caused  the  ground-tloor  to  be  so  divided 
that  should  occasion  for  so  doing  arise,  it  will  be  found  im- 
poisiUe  to  form  a  spacious  gallery  of  any  kind,  either  £or 
icttipittrt  or  paintings,  in  that  part  of  tho  building.  Again, 
(he  oeeaseity  ftsr  providing  two  distinct  eo trances  and  stair- 
casea,  wttibout  the  means  of  projecting  out  the  latter  at  the 
near  oi  the  building,  has  unavoidably  caused  all  the  centre 
peitieii»  MBooating  to  about  one-third  of  the  interior,  to  be 
•0  appropriated,  which  of  course  seems  a  very  greai  loss  of 
(face,  auheugb  the  same  space  would  not  have  been 
u  aB  extnvagant  if  the  Gallery  itself  had  been  in  pro- 
postiaB  to  it  Stch  a  building  as  St.  Martin's  workhouse 
sagltf  jmvm  to  have  been  allowed  to  be  any  obstacle  in  the 
^^9i%  «uilaU»Ftaiiftrt)wGiU«nr,BMf9W«^lly«»iA 


could  easily  be  foreseen  that  though  the  accommodation  et 
first  provided  might  be  amply  sufficient,  the  time  would 
arrive  when  it  would  be  found  altogether  inadequate.  Con- 
sequently what  is  now  erected  should  have  been  understood 
to  be  only  provisional,  and  Mr.  Wilkins  should  have  been 
instructed  to  have  formed  bis  plans  with  the  view  of  the 
building  being  extended  northwards,  both  at  its  east  and 
west  ends.  How  additions  may  be  made  is  shown  in  one  of 
the  plans  of  the  Gallery  accompanyinif  the  *  Report  from 
the  Select  Comroitteo  of  Arts/  &c.,  viz.  by  continuing  the 
present  suite  of  rooms  westward,  at  the  rear  of  the  houses 
on  the  north  side  of  Pall-Mall  East,  where  there  might  be 
a  building  upwards  of  100  feet  square,  enclosing  an  inner 
court.  But  were  government  to  give  up  the  site  of  the  ad* 
jacent  barracks,  the  plan  might  be  much  more  extensively 
enlarged,  as  there  would  then  be  space  for  erecting,  in  con- 
tinuation of  the  present  edifice,  a  series  of  galleries  upwards 
of  300  feet  in  length,  by  nearly  200  in  depth,  which  would 
give  a  line  equal  to  about  1000  feet,  doubled  by  the  walls  on 
each  side.  Bven  this  mi^ht  be  still  further  extended  by 
building  other  galleries  intersecting  the  8()uare  or  quad- 
rangle enclosed  by  the  outer  ones ;  for  supposmg  these  latter 
30  feet  wide,  they  would  leave  an  internal  space  or  court 
200  feet  one  way  and  100  the  other.  (Public  Buildings  qjf 
London,  by  W.  H.  Leeds,  vol.  ij.) 

Tliere  ipay  be  difficulties,  but  surely  not  insuperable 
ones  attending  the  scheme  here  proposed,  which  while  it 
would  provide  sufficiently  numerous  and  spacious  ci- 
leries, that  would  lose  nothing  of  their  effect  by  being 
approached  through  the  present  rooms,  would  be  re- 
oommended  by  economy,  because  all  such  additional 
buildings  would  be  entirely  shut  out  from  view  externally, 
and  therefore  require  no  finish  or  regard  to  design  on 
their  outside.  The  increase  of  space  so  obtained  wouM,  be- 
sides, be  double  what  is  above  stated,  since  that  refers  only 
to  the  upper  floor,  whereas  there  would  he  equal  additional 
extent  gained  beneath  it ;  which  might  be  appropriated  to 
a  gallery  of  modem  sculpture,  there  being  nothing  of  the 
kind  at  the  British  Museum.  Such  a  plan  might  be  carried 
on  by  degrees,  a  single  room  or  gallery  on  eacu  floor  being 
ereeted  as  it  should  become  necessary  to  do  so ;  and  some 
classification  as  to  schools,  and  also  subjects  and  sizes, 
might  be  observed,  which,  if  not  of  much  importance  at 
present,  will  require  to  be  attended  to  when  the  collection 
shall  have  become  much  more  numerous.  There  would 
then  be  opportunity  for  introducing  in  such  new  galleries 
that  greater  attention  to  architectural  splendour  anddecora- 
tion  which  the  public  seem  to  demand ;  for  almost  every  one 
has  spoken  roost  contemptuously  of  the  present  rooms,  not 
only  as  insufficient  in  size,  but  as  mean  in  appearance.  One 
writer  calls  them  *  little  poking  boxes,*  another  ('  Br.  and  For. 
Eev/)  says,  '  they  are  beneath  contempt ;  they  display 
neither  grandeur  nor  style.'  Undoubtedly  not,  but  Uien 
neither  does  anything  of  the  sort  appear  to  have  been  con* 
templated;  and,  at  all  events,  the  architect  is  not  to  be 
reproached  for  not  having  attempted  more  than  he  was 
allowed  to  perform.  The  architecture  of  the  rooms  is  quite 
subordinate,  almost  negative ;  tliere  is  nothing  whatever  in 
them  to  please  as  mere  architecture,  nor  is  there  anything 
whatever  to  offend ;  while  the  principal  object,  that  of  show- 
ing the  pictures,  has  been  satisfactorily  accomplished. 

The  exterior  of  the  building  has  been  criticised,  or  rather 
summarily  condemned,  with  equal  severity;  and  without 
any  allowance  being  made  for  the  difficulty  thrown  in  the 
architect's  way  by  his  being  under  the  necessity  of  making 
use  of  the  cxiumns  formerly  belonging  to  the  portico  of 
Carlton  House.  This  seems  to  have  cramped  his  design  by 
limiting  him  as  to  the  height  of  his  portico,  which  he  would 
else  most  probably  have  rendered  a  far  more  imposing  and 
dignified  feature  by  employing  for  it  an  order  of  larger 
dimensions,  rising  above  the  general  height  of  the  elevation 
as  in  the  fa9ade  of  the  London  University  College ;  and 
had  he  done  so,  bestowing  on  that  order  a  richer  entablature 
than  on  Uie  rest,  together  with  a  rather  loftier  pediment 
enriched  with  sculpture,  and  with  statues  on  its  acroteria, 
the  dome,  which  is  more  of  a  blemish  than  an  ornament  in 
the  design,  might  have  been  dispensed  with,  as  the  centre 
would  have  been  sufficiently  and  more  effectively  distin- 
guished, by  its  greater  loftiness,  without  it.  The  entire 
extent  of  front  is  460  feet,  but  this  length  is  too  much 
broken  up  into  separate  parts,  and  more  so  than  would  else 
probably  have  been  done,  it  being  reouired  of  the  architect 
to  80t  back  tho  extramities  in  order  that  the  eait  eud  of  his 
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buildine  should  not  at  all  intercxspt  the  view  of  the  portico 
of  St.  Martin's  fVom  Pall-Mall  East;  whereas  had  he  been 
allowed  to  bring  those  parU  as  forward  as  the  background 
of  his  porticx),  very  much  tnore  spoce  would  have  been 
obtained  internally,  and  the  end  facing  the  church,  which 
is  now  a  very  narrow  and  insignificant-looking  bit,  would 
have  been  coiisideralily  augmented.  It  is  to  be  regretted, 
too.  that  the  small  windows  at  the  sides  of  the  entrances  to 
the  two  thoroughfares  were  not  got  rid  off,  by  being  turned 
towards  those  passages;  and  perhaps  a  little  more  study 
and  contrivance  would  have  enabled  the  architect  to  dis- 
pense with  those  in  that  division  of  the  facade  from  which 
the  portico  projects,  and  where  they  sadly  cut  un  that  mass. 
At  all  events,  there  would  have  been  no  difficulty  whatever 
in  entirely  concealing  the  windows  in  the  basement  story, 
by  merely  continuing  the  podium  as  a  low  screen  before 
them,  with  breaks  forming  pedestals  for  statues  at  intervals. 
By  that  means  a  deformity  would  have  been  got  rid  off, 
the  ordinary  dwelling-house  look  attending  those  kitcheii- 
windowf  have  been  avoided,  and  an  air  of  nobleness  and  ricli- 
nc88,  with  some  degreeof  novelty  of  design  also,  have  been  im- 
ported to  the  whole  fa9ade.  It  is  true,  the  rooms  in  the  offices 
below  would  not  have  commanded  the  view  they  now  do, 
et  that  is  a  very  minor  consideration,  and  ought  not  to  have 
►ecMi  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  its  being  done.  For- 
tunately however  for  such  improvement  it  is  even  now  not 
too  late,  since  it  may  be  carried  into  effect  at  any  time 
without  the  slightest  trouble  or  inconvenience.  So  also  may 
the  now  etnpty  niches  be  filled  with  statues;  but  there  is 
no  hope  that  anything  will  ever  be  done  to  remedy  one  preva- 
lent and  very  serious  defect,  namely,  the  excessive  poverty 
of  the  whole  entablature,  which  renders  it  not  only  at  variance 
with  the  richness  of  the  columns,  but  insignificant  in  the 
general  effect,  whereas  even  some  little  exaggeration  with 
respect  to  the  depth  of  its  members  would  have  been  allow- 
able, if  merely  because  a  little  more  height  might  thus  have 
been  given.  Notwithstanding  these  and  other  defects,  some 
of  which  appear  to  have  been  forced  upon  the  architect,  there 
is  much  beauty  in  particular  parts,  especially  the  portico: 
but  for  further  criticism  on  the  building  we  must  refer  to 
the  work  above  quoted,  where  elevations  and  plains  of  it  will 
also  be  fotmd.  Plans  of  it  have  also  been  given  in  the 
'  Companion  to  the  Almanac  for  1837,*  and  the  *  Penny 
Magazine,*  Na  299.  The  latter  publication  also  contains 
(Nos.  8,  12,  24,  and  47)  notices  of  some  of  the  principal 
pictures.  The  building  was  begun  in  1833  firom  the  designs 
of  W.  Wilkins.  R.A.  (died  August  31, 1839),  and  completed 
in  1837;  and  the  first  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy 
within  its  walls  took  place  in  1838. 

NATIONS,  LAW  OF.    [Law.  p.  361.] 

NATO'LIA.    [Anatolia.] 

NATRIX.  Laurenti's  name  for  a  genus  of  ColvbridtB,  a 
fiimily  of  snakes  destitute  of  poison-fengs,  and  of  which  the 
common  snake,  Natrix  torquata  of  Ray,  may  be  taken  as 
the  example. 

Generic  Character, — Head  distinct,  oblong-ovate,  de- 
pressed, covered  with  scuta;  gape  wide,  body  very  long, 
nearly  cylindrical,  slender,  scales  imbricated,  placed  in  lon- 
gitudinal series,  lanceolate,  generally  carinated,  abdominal 
shields  simple,  arched  at  the  margin,  caudal  shieldi  bise- 
rial.    (Bell.) 


Head  and  Ull  vf  Notrli.     Hr«il  teen  from  above ;  tall  fnm  below. 

The  Common  or  Binned  Snake  is  too  well  known  to  re- 

n'  e  description  :  the  female  is  larger  than  the  male.  Its 
consists  of  lixrnl.s  young  birds,  bh^s*  eggs,  mice,  and 
more  particular!)  froj^s.  The  latter  are  generally  captured 
by  one  of  the  hind  legs,  and  in  that  case  the  prey  is  swal- 


lowed alive,  and  with  the  lower  limbs  and  parts  foremoKt, 
the  head  still  continuing  in  its  proper  position,  and  disap- 
pearing last     During  the  operation  of  deglutition  xlun  et 
of  the  frog  are  very  distreuing,  and  we  have  delivered  r 

than  one  from  its  enemv — ^unfairly  perhaps,  in  conseqc 

of  being  attract«^  by  the  cnes  of  the  sufferer.  Tbc  fr%^ 
evidently  remains  alive  for  some  time  aAer  it  hms  bem 
swallowed,  in  the  course  of  which  the  jaws  are  dilated,  and. 
BO  to  speak,  dislocated  in  order  to  allow  of  the  pasa^e  of  ih# 
disuroportioned  body  to  be  conveyed  into  the  stomach  M  r. 
Bed,  wlio  gives  in  his  *  British  Reptiles'  a  ver^'  arcurmte  and 
clear  account  of  the  manner  in  wnich  tbU  operattoo  i>  pwr- 
formed  and  the  dilatation  effected,  states  that  lie  baa  bnrd 
a  froc  distinctly  utter  its  peculiar  cry  several  minutei  after 
it  had  been  swallowed  by  the  snake.  The  sama  xoolu|CT%t 
observes  that  the  frog  is  generally  taken  by  one  of  tU* 
hinder  extremities,  because  the  latter  is  moat  freqnenlly  to 
the  act  of  fleeing  firom  its  pursuer  when  taken;  and  in  that 
case,  the  prey,  according  to  his  experience,  it  swallowed  «a 
we  have  above  described ;  but  he  adds,  that  if  the  fro^  be 
taken  by  the  middle  of  the  body,  the  snake  invariably  turns 
it  by  several  movements  of  the  jaws,  until  the  heed  la 
directed  towards  the  throat  of  the  snake,  when  it  is  swml* 
lowed  head  foremost.  In  taking  lizards  or  birds,  the  anakc 
as  fiir  as  Mr.  Beirs  observation  ^s.  always  swallow*  tbem 
head  first.  The  same  author  gives  a  curious  bat  pttiofol 
description  of  an  instance  where  two  makes  had  seised  the 
same  wretched  frog,  which,  after  a  long  and  painful  atfns^le. 
and  some  fighting  between  the  snakes,  was  swallowed  bj 
the  victor. 

When  the  skin  of  the  common  snake  has  been  joat  < 
it  is  a  very  beautiful  serpent,  and  those  who  have  aeea  it, 
we  have,  graeefully  swimming  with  ele^'ated  head  and  \ 
and  with  the  sun  shining  on  its  '  enamelled  skin.*  aa  it 
crossed  the  limpid  water  of  some  clear  stream  or  little  lake. 
will  acknowledge  its  elegance  and  beauty.  Mr.  Bell  has  Lb* 
following  observations  upon  tbc  subject  of  this  cbanjce  of 
the  skin,  which,  as  some  misapprehension  has  existed  oa  the 
subject,  we  proceed  to  lav  before  our  readers.  *  Snakea. 
like  most  other  reptilia,  shed  their  cutiele  or  outer  akin  at 
greater  or  less  intervals.  It  is  a  mistake  to  assign  a  parti- 
cular period  to  this  process ;  some  have  stated  it  to  ooror 
once,  some  twice  in  the  summer;  but  I  hate  found  it  to 
depend  upon  the  temperoture  of  the  atmosphere,  and  on  tb* 
state  of  health,  and  tlie  more  or  less  frequent  feeding  oC  the 
animal.  I  have  known  tlie  skin  shed  four  or  ire  timee 
during  the  year.  It  is  always  thrown  off*  by  reversing  it ;  so 
that  the  transparent  covering  of  the  eyes  and  that  of  tba 
scales  also,  are  always  found  in  the  exuvise.  Preriotialy  to 
this  curious  circumstance  taking  place,  tlie  whole  ctit&cie 
becomes  somewhat  opaque,  the  eyes  are  dim,  and  the  aknnul 
is  evidently  blind.  It  also  becomes  more  or  leas  inacli^tv 
until  at  length,  when  the  skin  is  ready  to  be  remoTe<l«  betnit 
everywhere  detached,  and  the  new  skin  perfectly  baird  un- 
derneath, the  animal  bursts  it  at  the  neck,  and  cneepta^ 
through  some  dense  herbage,  or  low  brushwood.  leaTvs  it 
attached,  and  comes  forth  in  far  brighter  and 
colours  than  before.' 

White  and  others  have  remarked  an  offensive  ^  _    _ 

thia  creature,  that  of  *  stinking  se  defendendo,'  as  W^ite 
describes  it.  He  adds, '  I  knew  a  gentleman  who  kept  e 
tame  snake,  which  was  in  its  person  as  sweet  aa  any  atttfaal 
while  in  good  humour  and  unalarmed ;  bat  aa  aooo  •%  m 
stranger  or  a  dog  or  cat  eame  in,  it  fell  to  hissiDg.  and  Sllrd 
the  room  with  such  nauseous  effluvia  as  rendered  it  bardilw 
supportable.'  But  this  offensive  odour,  which  ia  eap^lled 
from  certain  glands,  is  not  emitted  in  selMefenee  alooe.  It 
ii  also  said  to  be  the  concomitant  of  sexual  exeiteinent. 

Reproduction, — Ovinaroua,  as  in  the  rest  of  the  genoow  *I^e 
eggs,  to  the  number  of  sixteen  or  twenty,  are  depoaitad  tn  a 
connected  chain  in  some  dung-heap  or  warm  attaatioiv  the 
connection  being  effected  by  a  glutinous  subatanev.  and 
there  left  till  the  heat  of  the  place  or  of  the  sun  calls  Use 
young  into  life.  In  the  museum  of  the  Royal  CoUa^g^  «f 
Surgeons  {PhynologictU  Series,  No.  2708)  ia  a  preparmtaaii 
of  a  species  of  coluber,  in  which  the  ova  in  theo^aria  acv  la 
an  advanced  state  of  development ;  the  oviaac  oeeieat  tJae 
expanded  anterior  orifice  of  the  left  oviduet  is  nc^  the 
period  of  discharging  ita  contained  ovum,  and  the  loi 
dinal  line  is  discernible,  which  indieatca  the  place 
future  rent  by  which  it  would  have  escaped.  The  elo^ras  i» 
laid  open ;  a  bristle  is  placed  in  the  termination  oC  tha 
rectum,  behind  which  may  be  obaervad  the  teailuiiiir  f 
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io  which  the  oviducts  terminate,  and  the  bilobed  pronii- 
nenceon  which  the  ureters  open.  No.  2417  (the  first  illus- 
tration of  the  AmetuboUan  subclass,  in  which  copulation  is 
tttended  with  intromission)  exhibits  the  posterior  part  of 
tb«  body  of  the  Common  Snake  with  the  ventral  integu- 
ments dissected  off  from  the  abdomen  and  tail,  to  show  the 
testes  and  two  iienes  in  ntu,  llie  testes  are  small,  slightly 
compressed,  oblong  bodies,  situated  anterior  to  the  kidneys, 
th«  right  about  an  inch  in  advance  of  the  left,  corresponding 
to  the  difference  in  the  relative  position  of  the  kidneys ;  the 
penes,  which  consist  almost  wholly  of  a  preeputium  or  inver- 
tible  sheath,  and  a  small  glans,  are  retrocted  within  their 
sul>caudal  cells;  bristles  are  inserted  into  the  outlets  of 
the^  receptacles,  and  pass  into  the  cavities  of  the  inverted 
pnsputia*  The  muscles  which  retract  the  penes  and  invert 
the  »heaths  are  exposed  as  they  pass  backwards  to  their 
origins  ftom  the  inferior  spines  of  the  caudal  vertebree.  No. 
S41d  exhibits  the  termination  of  the  abdomen  and  tail  of  a 
large  Coluber,  also  prepared  to  show  the  male  sexual  organs. 
{CaiiJopte»  vol.  iv.) 

HobiUy  4^. — ^The  common  snake  commences  its  hyber- 
natioa  in  some  warm  hedge,  under  the  root  of  a  tree,  or 
other  sheltered  situation,  about  the  end  of  autumn ;  and 
then  they  coil  themselves  up,  sometimes  in  numbers,  till 
the  spring  again  brings  them  forth.  Many  instances  of 
tame  snakes  have  been  recorded,  and  more  than  one  has 
come  under  our  immediate  observation.  Mr.  Bell  gives  the 
following  account,  showing  that  these  snakes  may  be  made 
to  distinguish  those  who  caress  and  feed  tliem.  '  I  had  one 
many  years  since,  which  knew  mc  from  all  other  persons; 
and  when  lot  out  of  his  box  would  immediately  come  to  me. 
and  crawl  under  the  sleeve  of  mjr  coat,  where  he  was  fond 
of  lying  perfectly  still,  and  enjoying  the  warmth.  He  was 
accustomed  to  come  to  my  hand  for  a  draught  of  tnilk  every 
Vkf^ning  at  breakfast,  which  he  always  did  of  his  own  accora, 
but  be  would  tiy  from  strangers  and  hiss  if  they  meddled 
with  him.' 

The  following  are  the  synonyms  collected  by  the  last- 
mentioned  author :  —  Natrix  iorquata,  Ray,  Fleming, 
Jenyns,  Bonaparte.  Coluber  Nairix,  Linn.,  Shaw,  Daudin, 
Turton.  Coluber  iorquatus,  Lac6pdde ;  Natrix  vuf^arie, 
loiurenti.  Tropidonotui  Natrix^  Kuhl,  Gray.  Hinged 
Smoke,  Pennant  Couleuvre  a  Collier,  Lac^pede.  It  is  the 
Rvigelnatter  of  the  Germans,  and  Tomi-Orm,  Snok,  and 
Ring'Orm  of  the  Fauna  Suecica, 

T&  editor  of  the  last  edition  of  Pennant's  '  British  Zoo- 
logy,' the  Rev.  L.  Jenyns,  and  Mr.  Bell,  are  all  of  opinion 
thai  the  Dumfriesshire  Snake  of  Sowerby's  '  British  Miscel- 
lany '  is  probably  an  immature  variety  of  this  species.  The 
editor  of  Pennant  seems  however  to  be  in  doubt  whether  it 
is  the  young  of  the  Aberdeen  Snake,  Anguie  Eryx,  or  of  the 
Natrix  here  treated  of.  But  there  can,  we  apprehend,  be 
hardly  any  doubt  that  the  Dumfriesshire  Snake  is  the  young 
of  Nairix  torquala.  The  Aberdeen  Snake  is  nothing  more 
ifaao  (be  Slouhworm  or  Blind-worm.    [Blinivworm.] 

Gettgraphical  Distribuiion.— Europe,  'from  Scotland 
and  the  corresponding  latitude  of  the  Continent,  to  Italy  and 
Sidly.*  (Bell.) 

With  reference  to  the  alleged  inability  of  reptiles  to  live 
ia Ireland,  Mr.  Bell  says,  'I  have  already  mentioned  the 
•xistetioe  of  Lacerta  agilis  there,  and  with  respect  to  the 

firvseot  species,  the  following  is  the  result  of  my  inquiries. 
t  would  appear  not  only  that  the  common  Snake  is  not 
iodfgenous  to  Ireland,  but  that  several  attempts  to  introduce 
it  have  tolaily  failed.  Mr.  Ball  some  time  since  informed 
meof  some  trials  of  this  kind.'  Mr.  Bell  then  nrints  the 
hOowine  letter  from  Mr.  Thompson,  which  he  haa  recently 
receiveo,  and  which,  as  Mr.  Bell  observes,  gives  a  very  de- 
tailed and  clear  account  of  the  actual  facts. 

'In  this  order  {Ophidia)  there  is  not  now,  nor,  I  believe, 
ever  was  there,  any  species  indigenous  to  Ireland.  In  the 
Edinburgh  "  New  Philosophical  Journal/'  for  April,  1835, 
it  is  remarked :  **  We  have  learned  from  good  authority  that 
a  recaent  importation  of  snakes  has  been  made  into  Ireland, 
sad  that  at  present  they  are  multiplying  rapidly  within  a 
few  miles  of  the  tom'a  of  St.  Patrick."  I  never,*  proceeds 
Mr.  Tbompnon,  *  heard  of  this  circumstance  until  it  was 
publishe<l,  and  subsequently  endeavoured  to  ascertain  its 
tmth,  by  inquiring  of  the  persons  about  Downpatrick 
(vbere  tlic  tomb  of  St  Patrick  is)  who  are  best  acquainted 
«ith  ihese  subjects,  not  one  of  whom  had  ever  heard  of 
makes  being  in  the  neighbourhood.  Recollecting  that 
about  the  year  1831,  a  snake  {Nalrix  torquata),  imme- 
P.  C  No.  990. 


diately  after  being  killed  at  Milecross,  was  brought  by  some 
country-people  in  great  consternation  to  my  friend  Dr.  J. 
L.  Drummond,  I  thought  this  might  be  one  of  those  alluded 
to ;  and  recently  made  inquiry  of  James  Clealand,  Esq.  of 
Ruth  Gael  House  (county  Down),  twenty-five  miles  distant 
in  a  direct  line  from  Downpatrick,  respecting  snakes  said 
to  have  been  turned  out  by  him.  I  was  favoured  by  that 
gentleman  with  the  following  satisfactory  reply  : — "  The  re- 
port of  my  having  introduced  snakes  into  this  country  is 
correct.  Being  curious  to  ascertain  whether  the  climate  of 
Ireland  was  destructive  to  that  class  of  reptiles,  about  six 
years  ago  I  purchased  half  a  dozen  of  them  in  Covent  Gar- 
den market  in  London  ;  they  had  been  taken  some  time, 
and  were  quite  tame  and  familiar.  I  turned  them  out  in 
my  garden;  they  immediately  rambled  away;  one  of  them 
was  killed  at  Milecross,"— that  alluded  to  as  having  been 
brought  to  Dr.  Drummond, — *'  three  miles  distant,  in  about 
a  week  after  its  liberation ;  and  three  others  were  shortly 
afterwards  killed  within  that  distance  of  the  place  where 
they  were  turned  out ;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  the 
remaining  two  met  with  a  similar  fate,  falline  victims  to  a 
reward  which  it  appears  was  offered  for  their  destruction." ' 
To  this  Mr.  Bell  adds,  that  it  certainly  docs  not  appear 
that  the  failure  of  these  attempts  to  introduce  snakes  into 
Ireland  is  to  be  attributed  to  anything  connected  with  the 
climate,  or  other  local  circumstances,  but  rather  to  the  pre 
judices  of  the  inhabitants;  nor  is  there  reason  to  believe 
that  their  absence  from  Ireland  is  other  than  purely  acci 
dental.    {British  Reptiles.) 


Natrix  lorquata :  Common  or  RlnKed  Sfu/ke. 

NATROLITE.    [Mesotype] 

NATRON,  native  sesquicarbonate  of  soda.    [Sodiitm.] 

NATRON  LAKES  are  in  a  valley  in  the  western  desert 
which  borders  upon  Lower  Egypt  running  south-cast  and 
north-west  between  the  calcareous  ridge  that  skirts  the  wes- 
tern edge  of  the  Delta  and  another  parallel  range  which 
divides  it  from  the  B\hr-bela*ma.  The  Natron  valley  con- 
tains six  lakes,  remarkable  for  the  great  quantity  of  salt  which 
they  produce.  The  crystallizations  are  both  of  muriate  of 
soda,  or  commonsalt,andof  carbonate  of  soda,  railed  natron 
or  trona.  The  lakes  are  ranged  in  succession  along  the  length 
of  the  valley,  being  separated  from  each  other  by  barren 
sands ;  the  whole  occupy  a  length  of  about  sixteen  miles. 
The  size  of  the  respective  lakes  varies  according  to  tlie 
season,  and  they  are  very  shallow;  the  bottom  is  muddy,  of 
mixed  sand  and  clay.  The  lakes  are  supplied  by  water, 
which  oozes  out  of  the  banks,  chiefly  on  the  side  which  is 
towards  the  Nile.  It  appears  that  the  water  flows  abun- 
dantly when  the  Nile  is  high,  and  decreases  with  its  decrease, 
until  some  of  the  lakes  become  quite  dry.  The  banks  of 
the  lakes  below  the  springs  are  covered  with  crystallizations. 
Tlie  natron  is  collected  once  a  year,  and  is  used  both  in 
Egypt  and  Syria,  as  also  in  Europe,  for  manufacturing  glass 
and  soap,  and  for  bleaching  linen. 

There  are  three  or  four  convents  in  the  valley  of  the 
Natron  lakes;  their  foundation  is  said  to  date  from  the 
fourth  century  of  our  tera;  they  are  inhabited  by  Copt  and 
Syrian  monks,  who  are  very  poor  and  very  ignorant.  The 
valley  itself  is  a  barren  desert. 

(Andieossi,  Mcmoire  sur  la  Vallce  des  Lacs  de  Natron,) 
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NATTER-JACKr  or  NATTERJACK   TOAD,   the 

English  name  for  the  Bu/o  Calamita  of  Laurenti.  lu 
colour  U  light-yellowish  inclining  to  brown  and  clouded  with 
dull  olive ;  but  its  most  distinguishing  mark  is  the  bright- 
yellow  line  running  along  the  middle  of  the  back.  The 
warts  or  glands  on  the  body  and  the  large  glands  behind  the 
head  are  reddish ;  the  under  parts  yeUowish  spotted  with 
black,  and  the  legs  banded  with  black. 

Sir  Joseph  Banks  was  the  first  who  drew  Pennant's  atten- 
tion to  it  as  a  British  species :  and  the  latter  notices  it  as 
frequenting  dry  and  sandy  places,  and  as  having  been  found 
on  Putney  Common  and  also  near  Revesby  Abbey  in  Lin- 
ct)lnshire.  The  Rev.  L.  Jenyns  records  it  as  occurring  in 
plenty  on  many  of  tho  heaths  about  London,  as  well  as  on 
Gamlingay  Heath  in  Cambridgeshire,  and  in  two  or  three 
localities  in  Norfolk.  Mr.  Bell  {British  Reptiles)  states 
that  he  has  found  them  in  considerable  numbers  near  ponds 
and  ditches  not  far  from  Deptford,  whore  they  appeared  to 
have  congro;?ated  for  the  purpose  of  breeding.  He  observes 
that  Dr.  Flcmins;  was  not  apparently  aware  of  its  being 
an  inhabitant  of  Scotland,  but  Sir  W.  Jardine  informed 
Mr.  Bell  that  it  is  '  taken  in  a  marsh  on  the  coasts  of  the 
Sol  way  Frith,  almost  brackish  (certainly  so  in  winter),  and 
within  a  hundred  yarrls  of  spring-tide  high-water  mark.  It 
lies,'  continues  Sir  William,  'between  the  village  of  Carse 
and  Saturness  (Southerness)  Point,  where  I  have  found  them 
for  six  or  seven  miles  along  the  coast.  They  are  very  abun- 
dant.* The  specimens  sent  to  Mr.  Bell  by  Sir  W.  Jardine 
were  in  every  respect  the  same  as  those  found  in  the  neigh- 
bourlioo<l  of  London.  We  long  ago  saw  them  frequently  at 
Hillingdon  near  U.xbridge  (Middlesex). 

Pennant  well  describes  the  movements  of  the  Natter- 
Jack.  *  It  never  leaps,  neither  does  it  crawl  with  the  slow 
pace  of  a  toad,  but  its  motion  is  more  like  running.'  He 
says  that  its  deep  and  hollow  voice  is  heard  to  a  great  dis- 
tance. Mr.  Jenyns  states  that  it  8i)awns  later  in  the  season 
than  the  common  toad.  Mr.  Bell  gives  the  following  di- 
mensions • — 


Total  length  . 
Length  of  fore  leg  , 
Length  of  hinder  leg 


Inrhet.  Linn. 
2       8 

1  3 

2  2 


Natt«r>J«ck. 

NATURAL,  a  musical  character,  thus  formed— 


E6: 


the  use  of  which  is,  to  make  a  sharpened  note  a  semitone 
lower,  and  a  flattened  note  a  semitone  higher;  or,  in  other 
words,  it  brings  into  the  scale  of  the  natural  key  of  c  any 
note  whicii  hud  been  made  sharp  or  Hat.  But  it  must  be 
observed,  that  ihe  )K)wer  of  this  character  does  not  extend 
beyond  the  bar  in  which  it  appears,  except  where  a  lasting 
change  of  key  is  intended,  in  which  case  each  natural  placed 
at  tlie  clef  remove.<>  a  corresponding  sharp  or  flat  perma- 
nently, or  until  such  sharp  or  flat  shall  be  restored  in  like 
manner. 

NATURAL  ORDERS  OF  PLANTS.  In  classifying 
the  vegftublo  kingdom  according  to  the  aflinities  of  the  spe- 
cies, it  has  been  found  necessary  to  collect  toQ;cther  into 
groups  »uch  peiHMa  as  have  more  resemblance  to  each  other 
Uian  they  have  lo  anything  elbc,  and  to  thc>e  the  name  of 


natural  orders  has  been  given.  They  oooititote  the  §mm^ 
dation  of  all  arrangements,  and  are  wholly  indemiidetit  of 
the  peculiar  views  which  different  writers  have  taaen  of  %hm 
manner  in  which  the  ve^table  kingdom  should  be  other- 
wise classified ;  thus,  while  one  author  advocates  the  pro- 
prietv  of  arranging  Exo^ns  by  the  modifications  of  their 
oorolla,  another  by  the  insertion  of  their  stamens,  a  thtr4 
by  what  is  supposed  to  be  the  progressive  order  of  their  de- 
velopment, ana  so  on,  the  result  of  each  of  which  methods 
is  a  different  sequence  of  matter,  the  natural  order*  thevn- 
selves  remain  unchanged.  This  being  so,  the  study  uf  thce^ 
true  limitation,  and  of  the  characters  by  which  they  are  es- 
sentially distinguished,  constitutes  by  far  the  most  impc^rt- 
ant  branch  of  systematical  botany,  and  accordingly  we  Ao4 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the  natural  orders  }et  founded 
are  admitted  without  much  difference  of  opinion.  It  mua 
be  obvious  also  to  any  one  at  all  acquainted  with  sorli 
subjects,  that  in  many  cases  there  is  in  met  no  room  Ibr  dis- 
cussion ;  as  in  the  Apiaceous,  Asteiaceous.  and  Brassic^oMMci 
orders,  or  in  Grasses,  Sedges,  and  Orchidaces. 

It  is  however  sufficiently  singular,  that  notwithstmiMl«n( 
the  general  accordance  of  opinion  that  may  be  said  to  e%  ie 
upon  this  subject  in  the  majority  of  cases,  no  one  should,  »• 
yet,  have  undertaken  to  prove  what  are  really  the  es»entttl 
characters  by  which  natural  orders  ought  to  bed  istincvishc^ 
and  what  are  unimportant  or  inapplicable  to  the  limitatua 
of  such  groups.  In  the  absence  of  a  settlement  of  tki« 
point,  all  that  has  yet  been  effected  is,  in  its  very  nsaore, 
arbitrary  and  unsatisfactory,  notwithstanding  thmt  it  does 
appear  to  be,  to  a  great  extent,  right ;  and  there  is  sn  za- 
consistency  and  want  of  harmony  in  the  different  flrvi^ooos 
of  the  natural  system,  which  is  most  perplexing  to  the  stu- 
dent. Up  to  the  present  time  botanisu  have  oecn(*rfd 
themselves  much  more  with  searching  for  differences  by 
which  genera  may  be  divided,  than  itit  resemhlmnces  by 
which  they  may  be  combined,  a  state  of  things  which  hM 
proved  advantageous  to  the  science  of  botanical  c)es«;firs- 
tion  in  its  infiincy,  but  which,  if  not  corrected,  will  prw\et*t 
its  ever  attaining  maturity. 

It  is  probable  that  such  characters  as  the  number  of  porta, 
the  regularity  or  irregularity  of  flowers,  the  insertion  of  %Xm- 
mens,  direction  of  ovules,  and  the  presence  or  abi^eooe  of  par- 
ticular organs,  all  which  are  at  present  considered  of  ^rrs: 
importance,  are  so  far  from  serving  to  separate  plants  uiLi 
different  orders,  that  they  may  be  mere  indications  of  a  perw- 
bar  state  of  development  in  plants  of  the  same  order.  Sttc  a 
orders  as  Myrtacece  and  Onagracese  serve  lo  plare  this  to  a 
striking  point  of  view.  In  MyrtacesB  the  stamens  vary  from  an 
indefinite  number  in  Myrtus  to  only  5  in  the  genus  Beeckes . 
and  from  being  polyadelphous  in  Calothamiius,  to  beirr 
distinct  in  Myrtus  itself;  the  flowers  are  polypetaloos  u. 
Myrtus,  and  apetalous  in  Eucalyptus ;  regular  in  the  mar* 
of  the  order,  but  irregular  in  Lecythis  and  its  allies  ;  lU 
ovary  is  manv-celled  and  many  seeded  in  LeptoapermaiiL 
and  one-celled  with  two  seeds  in  Calytrix ;  altogether  inferwr 
in  Eugenia,  &c.,  and  superior  in  the  whole  of  the  I^pi^- 
spermeous  division.  In  like  manner  in  Onagrarem,  (Ssm- 
tbera  has  8  stamens,  and  Hippuris  one  only ;  the  ffewcn 
are  pol^petalous  in  the  mass  of  the  order,  but  apetaloos  .r. 
some  1*  uchsias ;  regular  in  the  mass  of  the  order,  hot  srie- 
gular  in  Chamsenerium ;  and  the  ovary  is  2-  or  4>  ceiled  's 
the  greater  number  of  genera,  but  1-celled  in  Trafia.  ai^ 
in  some  plants  referred  to  Haloragis.  So,  in  like  nsannrr. 
is  the  position  of  the  ovule  within  the  ovary  a  cimracsrr 
liable  to  much  variation ;  for  instance,  among  Urtsrarem,  i: 
is  erect  in  Urtica,  and  pendulous  in  Dorstenis  and  Hum«:> 
lus ;  among  Myrtaoeo),  it  is  erect  in  Verticordia,  peltate  m 
Eeaufortia;  and  among  Onagraoe»,  it  is  peltate  in  RpiUj- 
bium,  &c.,  erect  in  Circsea,  and  pendulous  in  Halora^ts. 

We  ought  therefore,  in  sound  philosophy,  to  disallow  a". 
the  differences  just  enumerated,  as  available  for  the  dj^ 
crimination  of  natural  orders,  and  yet  they  are  of  constant 
employment.  If  they  were  disallowed,  the  effect  woo  Id  l-c 
to  reduce  v^ry  considerably  the  number  of  natural  or^erw 
and  to  limit  the  remainder  in  a  more  positive  manner  ;  a*, 
advantage  of  no  little  moment  in  the  existing  state  of  9\^ 
tematical  botany,  in  as  much  as  it  would  tend  to  sampftf* 
the  distinctions  of  the  orders,  and  to  remove  the  numcrt^ 
inconsistencies  whose  existence  it  is  at  present  impc^jume  t- 
deny.  Many  prejudices  would  be  violently  shocked.  b-_: 
an  entirely  new  light  \»ould  be  thrown  upon  the  tril 
nature  of  vegetoble  atfinities;  Corylaccw  would  be  brouirh; 
into  the  vicinity  «f  Cogib^eu^^aojl^l;^  of  SaU 
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»;  Begoniieen  would  be  associatefl  with  Melastoma- 
oe»;  Solanaceie  and  Scrophulariacese,  Greraniaceae,  Tropeo- 
ke,  and  Limoanthacese,  would  be  respectively  consolidated, 
and  many  more  such  changes  might  be  expected. 

For  the  natural  orders  now  admitted  in  the  writings  of 
botanists  the  reader  is  referred  to  Exooens  and  Endo- 
Qiifs  and  to  the  numerous  names  of  orders  introduced 
in  their  places  in  the  alphabetical  arrangement  of  this 
work. 
NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY.    [Physics  ] 
NATURALIZATION.    [Alien;  Denizen.] 
NATURE.  LAW  OF.    [Law,  p.  361.] 
NAUCLK'RUS.    [Falconid^,  vol.  x.,  p.  186.] 
NAUDE^  GABRIEL,  born  at  Paris  in  the  year  1600, 
d.splayed  at  an  early  age  a  great  aptitude  for  philological 
lad  critical  studies.    In  1622-3  he  studied  medicine,  but  it 
ras  not  till  several  years  later  that  he  took  his  doctor's 
degree  in  that  science  at  Padua.     In  1624  he  made  his  first 

iouroey  into  Italy,  and  on  his  return  to  Paris  he  published 
lis  work,  *  Apologie  pour  les  grandes  Personnages  fausse- 
meat  accuses  de  Magie,'  1625.  In  1631  he  accompanied 
the  papal  nuncio  Cardinal  de'  Bagni  on  his  return  to  Rome, 
tnd  was  appointed  his  librarian.  While  he  was  at  Rome 
the  controversy  concerning  the  authorship  of  the  book  *De 
Imitatione  Christi  *  began.  [Kehpis,  Thomas  a.]  The  Be- 
nedictines claimed  the  authorship  for  one  of  their  order, 
John  Getsen,  abbot  of  Vercelli ;  whilst  the  regular  canons 
of  Sl  G^n^vidve  claimed  it  for  Thomas  k  Kempis.  Naud6, 
being  in  Italy,  was  requested  to  examine  several  MSS.  of 
the  work  in  question.  His  report  was  unfovourable  to  the 
daims  of  the  Benedictines,  who  were  much  incensed  against 
him,  and  accused  him  of  bad  faith.  The  affair  then  came 
before  the  qpurts  in  the  shape  of  a  charge  of  defamation ; 
the  suit  lasted  for  years,  and  was  at  last  compromised.  In 
1640  Cardinal  de*  Bagni  died,  and  Naud6,  after  remaining 
some  time  with  Cardinal  Barberini,  the  nephew  of  the 
reisniog  pope  Urban  VIII.,  was  recalled  to  Paris  in  1 642, 
and  appointed  Ubrarian  to  Cardinal  Mazarin.  In  this  capa- 
city he  travelled  through  several  parts  of  Europe  to  collect 
books  and  MSS.  to  enrich  his  patron's  library,  which  was 
aiVerwards  sold  according  to  a  sentence  of  the  parliament  of 
Pans»  doriog  the  civil  war  of  La  Fronde,  to  the  great  sorrow 
of  Naad^  who  attempted  to  prevent  what  he  considered  an 
act  of  barbarism, '  Avis  &  Nosseigneurs  du  Parlement  sur 
ItVente  de  laBibliolhdque  du  Cardinal  Mazarin,*  1652.  On 
receiving  an  invitation  from  queen  Christina  of  Sweden,  to 
be  her  librarian,  Naude  went  to  Stockholm  inl652,  where  he 
was  very  well  received.  The  climate  of  Sweden  not  agreeing 
with  his  health,  he  set  out  to  return  to  Paris,  but  died  on  his 
vav,  at  Abbeville,  in  July,  1 653.  ^ 

NaodA  wrote  numerous  works  in  French  and  Latin,  a 
catalogue  of  which  b  annexed  to  the  '  Naudseana,  ou  Sin- 
gularity remarquables  prises  des  Conversations  de  M. 
Kaud^,'  1701  and  1703 ;  the  latter  edition  is  by  Bay>  His 
vineipal  works  are — 1, '  Instruction  k  la  France  sur  la 
Vertte  de  I'Histoire  des  Freres  de  la  Rose  Croix,'  1 623,  in 
which  he  shows  the  al»urdity  of  the  wonderful  stories  con- 
earning  the  Rosicrueians,  which  had  begun  in  Germany, 
and  were  then  spreading  into  France.  2,  '  Bibliographia 
Polttica,*  being  a  list  of  the  principal  writers  upon  politics, 
with  his  own  remarks.  3,  •  Avis  pour  dresser  une  Biblio- 
th^quc*  1627.  4,  •  Additions  k  THistoire  de  Louis  XI.,' 
1 630.  5,  *  De  Studio  Militari  Syntagma.'  6,  *  Jugement  de 
Urat  ce  qui  z6i6  imprim6  centre  le  Cardinal  Mazarin,'  4to., 
1650.  7»  *  La  Marlore,  ou  discours  centre  les  Libelles.'  8, 
*  Consid^ations  politiques  sur  les  Coups  d'Etat,'  Rome,1639. 
Ntud^  say^  that  he  wrote  this  work  at  the  request  of  and 
for  the  private  perusal  of  his  patron  Cardinal  de'  Ba^^ni,  who 
bcin^ver  for  his  own  convenience  had  twelve  copies  of  it 
printed.  The  work  was  afterwards  reprinted  in  Holland  in 
1667,  and  again  in  1673,  with  comments  by  way  of  refuta- 
tion, by  L.D.M.  (Louis  Dumaz).  The  principles  broached 
m  th'ui  book  are  of  a  similar  nature  with  those  of  the  '  Prin- 
cipe *  of  Mmchiavellu  Among  other  things  Naud6  (in  ch. 
iuO  approves  of  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  not  on  re- 
iigiottt  bat  on  political  erounds,  considering  the  Huguenots 
u  obatioate  rebels,  and  says  that  the  obloquy  which  has 
^a  throwrn  upon  it  is,  *  because  it  was  done  only  by  half; 
W  had  all  the  heretics  in  France  been  cut  off,  the  country 
>  juld  aft^wards  have  enjoyed  perfect  tranquillity.' 
Xaudi^  was  a  man  of  irreproachable  morals,  of  great 
-anilo^  but  self-opinionated  and  somewhat  paradoxical. 
TuLec  Jftcoby  in  hk  *  Gabrielis  Naude&i  Tumulus/ 1659,  has 


collected  all    the  eulogies  and  epitaphs  that  have  been 
written  in  his  honour. 

NAUMA'CHIA,  the  representation  of  a  sea-fight  among 
the  Romans,  which  was  sometimes  performed  in  the 
Circus  Maximus  or  amphitheatre,  water  being  introduced 
sufficient  to  float  ships,  but  more  frequently  in  places  made 
especially  for  the  purpose,  which  were  called  Naumachi®. 
JuliusCeDsar  appears  to  have  been  the  first  who  gave  a 
representation  of  a  sea-fight  on  an  extensive  scale.  He  dug 
a  lake  in  the  (IJampus  Martins  for  the  purpose,  which  how- 
ever was  filled  up  in  his  lifetime  (Dion  CJass.,  xl.  23; 
Suet.,  J^l.,  c.  39,  with  Casaubon's  note,  and  c.  43).  Au- 
gustus also  dug  a  lake  near  the  Tiber  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, which  was  afterwards  turned  into  a  park  or  plan- 
tation Cnemus;*  Suet.,  Oct,,  43;  Tac.,  Ann.,  xii.  66^ 
Another  lake  was  dug  in  the  Campus  Martius  by  Caligula 
(Dion  Cass.,  lix.  10);  but  Claudius  exhibited  a  naumachia 
on  the  lake  Fucinus,  now  Celano.  (Suet.,  Claud.,  21 ;  Dion, 
Ix.  33  ;  Tac,  Ann.,  xii.  56.)  The  old  naumachia  (vetus  nau- 
machia), in  which  Titus  is  said  by  Suetonius  (Ti/.,  7)  to 
have  exhibited  a  sea-fight,  has  occasioned  some  dispute 
among  the  learned ;  some  understanding  it  to  be  the  Circus 
Maximus,  and  others  the  lake  dug  by  order  of  Augustus 
(Emesti  on  Suet,  7^b.,  72).  Domitian  appears  to  have  been 
the  first  who  erected  a  building  of  stone  around  these  artifi- 
cial lakes  (Suet.,  Dom,,  4,  5).  Previous  to  his  time  the 
spectators  appear  to  have  sat  upon  wooden  benches,  which 
might  be  easily  made  to  rise  gradually  above  one  another 
with  the  earth  which  had  been  dug  out  of  the  artificial 
lake.  In  later  times  the  naumachise  were  usually  sur- 
rounded with  buildings  like  the  amphitheatre  or  circus. 

The  ships  which  were  engaged  in  these  sea-fights  were 
divided  into  two  parties,  which  were  called  respectively  by 
the  names  of  different  maritime  nations,  as  the  Tyrian  and 
Egyptian  fleets  (Suet.,  Jti/.,  39),  the  Sicilian  and  Rbodian 
(Suet,  Claud.,  21),  &c.  The  combatants,  who  were  called 
Naumachiarii  (Suet,  Claud,,  21),  were  usually  composed  of 
captives  or  criminals,  who  fought  to  death,  unless  saved  by 
the  clemency  of  the  emperor.  These  sea-fights  were  said 
to  have  been  exhibited  on  such  a  scale  of  magnificence  and 
splendour  as  almost  to  surpass  our  belief.  In  the  naumacbia 
exhibited  by  Nero  there  were  sea-monsters  swimming  about 
in  the  artificial  lake(Suet,  Nero,  12),  and  Claudius  caused  a 
Triton,  made  of  silver,  to  be  placed  in  the  middle  of  the 
lake  Fucinus,  who  was  made,  by  machinery,  to  give  the 
signal  for  attack  with  a  trumpet  (Suet.,  Claud.,  21.)  In 
Domitian^s  naumachia  the  number  of  ships  engaged  was 
almost  equal  to  two  real  fleets  {pcpne  justee  classes.  Suet., 
Dom.,  4) ;  and  in  the  sea-fight  on  the  lake  Fucinus,  there 
are  said  to  have  been  no  fewer  than  19,000  combatants. 
(Tac.  Ann,,  xii.  56.) 

NAUMBUR6,  on  the  Saale,  a  very  considerable  town  of 
Prussian  Saxony,  in  the  government  of  Merseburg,  is  situ- 
ated in  6^  9'  N.  lat  and  11"  40'  E  long^  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  junction  of  the  Unstrutt  with  the  Saale.  It 
consists  of  the  town  itself,  the  liberties,  and  three  suburbs. 
There  are  several  remarkable  buildings  in  this  city,  espe- 
cially the  churches.  The  cathedral  (in  the  liberties), 
founded  in  1028,  is  an  interesting  specimen  of  old  Ger- 
man architecture;  its  antient  monuments,  altars,  statues, 
carved  work,  paintings,  are  well  worthy  of  observation. 
C>)nnected  with  the  cathedral  are  residences  of  the  canons. 
The  church  of  St.  Wendel  (which  has  a  celebrated  organ, 
and  many  fine  paintings,  one  of  which  is  by  L.  Cranach, 
'  Christ  blessing  the  little  Children')  and  the  church  of  St. 
Maurice,  with  the  monument  of  bishop  Richwins,  are 
likewise  interesting.  Among  the  other  public  buildings, 
the  principal  are  the  court  of  justice,  the  town-hall,  the 
gymnasium  (or  cathedral  school),  and  the  city  school. 
Besides  the  above,  there  are  two  churchesj  two  orphan 
houses,  six  hospitals,  and  several  schools. 

Naumburg  is  the  seat  of  the  chapter,  of  the  supreme 
tribunal  for  the  governments  of  Merseburg  and  Erfurt,  of 
several  supreme  courts  of  justice,  a  tribunal  of  com- 
merce, &C.  Naumburg  is  a  very  thriving  town;  the  inha- 
bitants, now  above  12,000,  carry  on  manufoclures  of 
woollens,  linen,  stockings,  gloves,  and  leather;  starch, 
white-lead,  soap,  vitriol,  aquafortis,  vinegar,  beer,  and 
brandy  are  made  both  for  the  consumption  of  the  surround- 
ing country  and  for  exportation  to  foreign  parts.  Wine 
proiluced  in  the  vicinity  is  a  considerable  article  of  trade ; 
the  red  is  better  than  the  white,  and  is  oAen  sold  as  French. 
There  aio  a  few  houses  that  carry  on  very  extensive  dealings 
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'n  wool.  There  are  two  annual  fain«  one  in  June,  insti- 
tuted in  1614,  b^  the  emperor  Maximilian  I. ;  the  other,  in 
December,  instituted  in  1818,  by  the  king  of  Prussia. 
These,  and  three  other  annual  cattle  and  horse  fairs,  con- 
tribute greatly  to  the  prosperity  of  the  town.  An  interest- 
ing ceremony,  called  the  Kinderfest  (i.e.  the  children's 
f6to),  is  annually  celebrated  in  commemoration  of  an  attack 
made  on  the  town  on  the  28th  of  July,  1482,  by  the  Hus- 
sites under  Procopius.  On  that  day,  by  the  advice  of  a 
citizen  named  Wolf,  all  the  children,  dressed  in  shrouds, 
each  carrying  a  lemon  and  a  green  bough,  went  out  of  tlie 
city  to  beg  mercy  for  their  parents  and  for  the  city.  Proco- 
pius, who  had  threatened  utterly  to  destroy  the  town  and 
the  inhabitants,  because  the  late  bishop  had  voted  at  the 
synod  of  Kostnitz  for  the  death  of  John  Huss,  was  so 
atfected  that  he  raised  the  siege.  Though  the  memory  of 
this  event  has  been  handed  down  for  above  300  years,  some 
modern  historians  have  doubted  the  fact.  On  the  5th  of 
November,  163*2,  the  great  Gustavus  Adolphus  here  took 
his  final  leave  of  his  queen  before  the  battle  of  Liitzen. 

(MiiUcr,  Handbuch;  also  local  descriptions  by  Lepsitis. 
iy22;  andKratsch,  1827.) 
NAUP ACTUS.    [LocRis.] 
NAU'PLIA.    [Napoli  Di  Romania.] 
NAU'PLIUS.     [Branchiopoda.  vol.  v.,  p.  340.] 
NAU'TILID/E,  or  NAUTILA'CEA.  according  to  La- 
marck, the  sixth  family  of  his  Polythcdamoua  Cephcdonoda^ 
consisting  of  the  genera  Discorbitei,  SideroliteSt  Polyito- 
mella,   Vorticialia^  Nummulites,  and  Nautilw.    To  these 
Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby,  jun.  adds  SimrfUgas  and  Endompho- 
mte$.    In  the  system  of  M.  de  Blainville  it  is  the  fifth 
family  of  his  Ihlythalamacea,  and  comprises  the  genera 
Orbuiites,  NautiluSt  Polystomelia,  and  Lenticulina. 

NAUTILUS,  a  genus  of  cephalopods  with  polythalamous 
or  chambered  shells,  established  by  Linnoous,  who  gave  the 
following  as  the  generic  character :  '  Animal  (*  Kumph. 
Mus.,'  t  1 7,  f  D)  Te$ta  univalvis,  isthmis  perforatis  conca- 
merato,  polythalamia.*    And  be  divided  the  genus  into 

Spiral  roimded. 
In  which  section  he  placed  the  species  N.  Pompilitis, 
Caicart  Crisj/us,  Beccarii,  rugosus,  umbilicatus,  Spirula, 
and  semilituus.  Of  these,  all,  except  Nautiliit  Pompilitu, 
and  iV.  Spiruia,  the  latter  of  which  is  separated  as  a  cepha- 
lupodous  genus  under  the  name  of  Spirula,  are  minute 
chambered  shells,  for  the  most  part  from  the  Adriatic 

Sea. 

*  * 

Elongated,  suberect  (erectiusculi). 

In  this  section  the  spencies  are  obliquus,  Raphanutrum, 
Raphanwi,  Granum,  Badtcuk^  Fascia^  Sipuncuius,  Legu* 
men,  Orthocera,  Of  these,  all  but  Orthocera  are  minute, 
and  from  the  Adriatic  and  Mediterranean.  Orthocera, 
now  established  as  a  fossil  genus  of  cephalopods  under  the 
name  of  Orthoceras,  though  described  by  Linnseus  as 
fossil,  seems  to  have  been  considered  by  him  as  not  without 
a  living  analogue ;  for  he  writes, — 'Habitat  in  alto  Pelago ; 
Fossilis:'  and  he  has  the  following  observation  :—*  Testa 
frequentissima  petrificata  in  montibus  nostris  calcareis,  inter 
omnia  fossilia  nobis  nota  s»pe  longissima,  non  dum  visa 
immuiata.* 

Lamarck  thus  characterises  the  genus  Nautilui  — 

Shell  discoid,  spiral,  multilocular ;  with  simple  walls  (& 
parois  simples).  Whorls  contiguous ;  the  last  enveloping 
the  others.  Chambers  numerous,  formed  by  transverse 
partitions  (cloisons),  which  are  concave  towards  the  side 
next  to  the  aperture ;  their  disk  perforated  by  a  tube,  and 
their  edges  very  simple. 

Lamarck  records  only  two  species,  NauHiiU  Pompiliut 
and  N.umbiUcatut,  For  the  animal  he  refers  toRumphius 
and  Denys  de  Montfort 

Cuvier  observes,  in  his  last  edition  of  the  '  R^e  Ani- 
mal,* that  Linnnus  united  in  his  genus  Nautilus  the 
genera  Spirula  of  Lamarck,  and  the  NatUili,  profjerly  $o 
call^  Of  the  latter  he  remarks  that  they  have  a  shell 
diflTvnng  fVom  that  of  the  Spf ru/<p,  inasmuch  as  the  lamin» 
increase  very  rapidly,  and  the  last  whorls  touch,  but  envelop 
the  preceding  whorls.  The  siphon,  he  adds,  is  in  the 
middle  of  each  septum.  He  refers  to  the  Nautilus  Pom- 
pihuH  of  Linnrpus  as  the  species  most  known,  and  he  refers 
to  Humphius  for  the  animal,  observing  however,  in  a  note, 
that  the  figure  of  Rumphius  is  not  to  be  deciphered  (ind£- 


chiflfrable),  and  that  it  ii  matter  of  wonder  that  tbtnontrav 
naturalists  who  have  visited  the  Indian  Seas  havs  m 
examined  or  captured  so  curious  an  animal,  and  one  v  hid 
belongs  to  so  common  a  sbelL 

M.  de  Blainville  thus  describes  the  genus  :-^ 

Animal  having  the  bodv  rounded,  and  terminsted  bttund 
by  a  tendinous  or  muscular  filament,  which  attacbei  tUtH 
in  the  siphon  with  which  the  chambers  of  the  shell  m 
pierced;  mantle  open  obliquely,  and  prolonging  ittclfico 
a  sort  of  hood  above,  the  bead  provided  with  lentacalirt^ 
pondages,  which  are,  as  it  were,  digitated,  and  sunoundinf 
the  aperture  of  the  mouth. 

Shell  discoid,  but  little  compressed,  with  the  back  roont^ 
or  subcarinated,  umbi Heated  or  not,  but  never  mammelliM 
(mamelon6e) ;  the  chambers  simple,  invisible  exierBaili ; 
the  last  deeply  hollowed  and  pierced  by  one  or  two  upbvoi 

The  same  loologist  thus  divides  the  genus. 

Am 

Species  not  umbilicated ;  back  rounded ;  aperture  twirA 
a  single,  subcentral  siphon. 

Example,  Nautilus  Jhmpilius,  Linn. 
B. 

Species  not  umbilicated,  with  a  carinated  bsck  sod  tiu: j- 
lar  opening.    (An^ithes,  De  Monlf) 

Example,  Nauttlus  triangularis, 

Umbilicated  species,  with  the  back  rounded  and  a  iinc'« 
siphon.    (Oceanus,  De  Montf ). 

Example,  Nautilus  umbilieaius, 
D. 

Umbilicated  species,  with  the  back  rounded  sad  tv) 
siphons.    {Bisiphites,  De  Montf.) 

Example,  Nautilus  Bisiphites, 

M.  Ranj^,  under  the  genus  Nautilus  of  LimuDOi,  plwa 
also  Agantdes,  Angulithes,  Canthropes,  Oceanut,  BisipkUi, 
and  Ammonites  of  De  Montfort  All  De  Montfbrt't  georo, 
except  Oceanus  and  Ammonites, are  fossil  only:  tktfjniKr 
he  describes  as  coming  from  the  Moluccas.  It  it.  si  6r  m 
one  can  judge  fVom  the  figure,  a  very  young  f bell,  povtb^r 
the  young  of  Nautilus  Pompilius.  Amnvmitet  is  ieiaM 
as  coming  from  the  China  Seas,  and  is,  apparenth.  i  »pe 
cimen  of  Nautilus  umbilicatus.  De  Montfort  coTm6et%  i 
as  the  type  of  a  species  of  Ammonites  analogous  to  the  A»- 
monites,  or  ComuaAmmonis  *&cloisons  unie».*  Hsfiirtbff 
says  that  he  possessed  a  superb  petrification  of  tbn  Am- 
monite a  foot  in  diameter. 

M.  Rang  gives  the  following  generic  character  o(  Nid* 
tilus: — 

Animal  bursiform,  lodged  partially  in  tlie  lait  cbambtf 
of  the  shell,  furnished  posteriorly  with  an  appeDdtpe « 
particular  organ,  destined  to  traverse  all  the  chainben.tfA 
placed  in  a  siphon,  which  serves  it  as  a  sheatb ;  muSk 
prolonged  above  the  head,  which  is  famished  with  s  fjm\ 
numuer  of  sessile  arms  surroundinjc  the  mouth. 

Shell  discoid,  regulariy  spiral,  rolled  on  the  MOt  pbM> 
embracing  or  not,  with  contiguous  whorls;  siphon  ctoutl 
or  placed  •  centre  le  retour  de  la  spire.*  . 

The  animal,  he  says,  is  only  known  from  the  fip""  4 
Rumphius,  which  leaves  so  much  to  be  desired.  Hew^*^ 
the  genus  into  two  subgenera. 

I.  Subgenus.     Nautili,  properlv  so  called. 

Animal,  as  described  in  the  generic  character. 

Shell  ^iih  9.  spire  either  embracing  or  not;  chsmbai 
united  (unies) ;  siphon  central,  or  approximated  to  tJis  p*» 
ultimate  whorl  of  the  spire,  without  being  coaticwst 
to  it. 

1st  group. 

Spire  embracing  (Genera— AaM/t/ii#,  Anguiithet,  Oefi^ 
De  Montf.). 

Nautilus  Pompilius,  &c. 

2nd  group. 

Spire  exposed  (il  d^uvert)~(^mf7ioiff/tf#.  De  Mooif  K 

Nautilus  umbilicatus,  &c. 

II.  Subgenus  (^^avird^f,  De  Montf). 

Animal  unknown. 

Shfll  with  an  embracing  spire;  partition  dij»unii*<H 
two  interior  prolongations  of  its  boracrs;  siphon  toocb^ 
the  penultimate  whorl  of  the  spire. 

All  the  descriptioiM  of  the  animal  above  given  ssen  I 
have  been  taken  from  the  figure  of  Rumphius.  WeiberefW 
give  a  copy  of  this  figure,  which  represents  the  sninul  it< 
supine  position.  The  general  form  is  not  inaccurate,  bat  w 
details  are  confused;  and  many  of  them  incorrect,  the  to^M' 
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fst  uutano^,  wbicb  is  erroneously  represented  as  round. 
That  which  an  ordinary  spectator  would  take  for  the  eye,  is 
inerdy  an  opening  between  the  digitations :  tbe  mantle  is 
torn,  xad  so  represented  as  to  mislead  tbe  spectator. 


of  Nautilus  Pompiliu?,  from  Rumphiui. 

Tbe  following  is  tbe  description  of  Rumpbius,  and  it  bas 
mach  more  merit  than  his  figure: — 

'The  fish  tbat  inhabits  this  shell  (the  Nautilus)  is  a 
species  of  Polypus  (t>.  Cepbalopod ;  TroXAn-ovCt  Aristotle ; 
/Wpe,Frencb).  but  of  a  particular  aspect,  moulded  orcord- 
ing  to  the  concavity  of  the  shell,  which  it  does  not  quite 
^l  when  it  holds  itself  retracted  therein. 

'Tbe  posterior  part  of  the  body  fits  into  tbe  bottom  of  tbe 
carity,  while  tbe  superior  parts  (wbicb  are  inferior  when 
the  snimal  drags  itself  along  tbe  bottom)  are  flattened,  but 
aiw  rounded  off*,  plaited,  and  of  cartilaginous  texture; 
coloured  with  brown  or  washed  with  red;  spotted  with 
blackish  marks,  wbicb  run  one  into  another,  as  in  tbe 
Oink-SaiiiVeelvoet).  Tbe  posterior  part  of  tbe  bo'ly,  which  , 
presies  against  the  shell  below  tbe  convexity  (kiel),  and 
wkich,  in  its  progression,  becomes  tbe  superior  part,  is  also 
s  little  cartilaginous,  but  not  so  much  so  as  tne  anterior 
ports,  which  are  covered  with  a  number  of  cavities  (wrat- 
leo). 

Id  tbe  middle  of  these  parts,  in  front  of  tbe  bead,  there  is 
a  WDsiderable  lump  of  little  feet,  wbicb  terminate  in  fleshy 
prooesMs  laying  one  over  anotber,  and  wbicb  cover  tbe 
mouth  on  each  side :  these  processes  are  formed  like  tbe 
Ivind  of  a  child.  Tbe  largest,  or  those  wbicb  are  exterior, 
ue  tenninated  by  twenty  of  these  fingers  or  little  feet, 
each  u  long  as  naif  a  finger,  as  thick  as  a  straw,  round, 
smooth,  baring  none  of  tbose  suckers  we  see  on  tbe  feet  of 
tbe  Cutties,  but  a  little  flattened  or  divided  at  tbe  end. 
The  peat  flesby  processes  are  succeeded  by  others,  wbicb 
are  sSorter,  and  have  only  sixteen  fingers,  and  these  are 
followed  successively  by  others  still  shorter,  wbicb  go  on 
covering  even  to  the  mouth. 

*  Tbe  animal  can  retract  or  elongate  tbese  fingers  at  will, 
for  they  not  only  serve  as  feet  to  creep  withal,  but  also  as 
bauds  to  seize  his  prey  and  carry  it  to  tbe  mouth.  This 
mouth  is  armed  by  a  very  booked  beak,  formed  like  tbat  of 
a (}occatoo  or  a  Seacat  (Sepia?).  Tbe  upper  beak  is  large, 
booked,  dentated  on  tbe  edge ;  the  lower  beak  is  small, 
ooocealed,  or,  as  it  were,  shut  up  in  tbe  upper.  Both  sharp, 
tad  calcolated  to  pierce  flesh  (vleesch).  This  beak  is  bard 
as  bone,  and  its  colour  of  a  blackish-blue,  surrounded  by 
areolar  lips  of  a  white  colour,  flesby  or  parchment-like. 
These  are  produced  sometimes  so  as  to  cover  entirely  tbe 
beak,  which  at  other  times  is  almost  entirely  concealed  by 
a  gelatinous  deposition,  and  by  tbe  multitude  of  feet  which 
Mirround  it,  so  tbat  it  cannot  be  seen  without  violent  means 
btingused.  ^ 


'  The  eyes  are  placed  a  little  low  down,  laterally  disposed, 
very  large,  large  as  beans,  without  an  inferior  eyelid,  piorced 
in  the  middle ;  but  we  cannot  find  tbe  lens  (oogappel),  they 
are  filled  with  dark-brown  blood. 

'  From  tbe  binder  part  of  tbe  body,  to  wit,  tbat  which  rests 
upon  the  last  partition,  goes  a  long  artery  (ader)  through 
all  the  partitions  and  through  all  the  chambers,  even  unto 
the  extremity  of  the  spire,  tbe  middle  bole  to  which  tbe 
fish  hangs  fast  to  tbe  shell :  excepting  this  part,  tbe  cham- 
bers are  entirely  empty,  and  it  breaks  readily  when  the  fish 
is  drawn  out.  Under  tbe  beak  (snuit)  is  a  half  pipe  (canal) 
of  a  rounded  form,  one  side  rolled  over  the  other,  of  a 
whitish  flesh,  like  as  in  tbe  Sea-cat  (Sepia),  and  in  this  is 
concealed  a  sort  of  tongue.  It  is  most  likelv  the  same 
canal  as  that  by  which  tbe  Zeekat  ejects  its  black  blood.* 
{Rariteit'Kamer,  book  ii.) 

This  figure  and  description  warmed  tbe  imagination  of 
Denys  de  Montfort,  who  published  a  ludicrous  representa- 
tion of  the  supposed  animal  seated  in  its  shell,  and  expand- 
ing its  band  or  sail.  This  bas  been  copied  by  Shaw ;  and 
as  it  has  been  published  by  tbat  zoologist  in  bis  Lectures,  we 
give  a  copy  of  tbe  monster,  which  was  meant  to  pass  cur- 
rent for  the  inhabitant  of  tbe  shell. 


SuppoMd  animnl  of  NaatUoi  Pompiliuf.    (D«ny«  de  MonUbrt  and  Shaw.) 

It  will  be  now  necessary  to  go  back  to  tbe  earlier  authors, 
and  to  inquire  whether  this  animal  was  known  to  them. 
After  reading  the  following  passages,  few  will  hesitate  to 
concede  that  it  was  known  to  tbe  father  of  natural  history. 

Aristotle  (Hist,  Nat.,  iv.  1),  after  well  describing  tbe  dif- 
ferent fiaX&Kta  (naked  cephalopods),  says,  '  There  are 
also  two  Polypi  in  shells ;  one  is  called  by  some  NautUta, 
and  by  others  iVau/tctt«.  It  is  like  t\w  Polypus;  but  its 
shell  resembles  a  hollow  comb  or  pecten,  and  is  not  attached. 
This  Polypus  ordinarily  feeds  near  tbe  shore ;  sometimes  it 
is  thrown  by  the  waves  on  the  dr}'  land,  and  the  shell  fall- 
ing from  it,  it  is  caught,  and  there  dies.  Tbese  are  small, 
and  in  form  like  tbe  Bolitcenec '  (cephalopods  probably,  of 
the  form  of  which  Eledone  moscheUa  is  tne  type).  '  And 
tbe  other,'  continues  Aristotle, '  is  in  a  shell,  like  a  snail ; 
and  this  does  not  go  out  of  its  shell,  but  remains  in  it  like  a 
snail,  and  sometimes  stretches  forth  its  arms  (or  cirri, 
irXccr(ivac)  externally.' 

Tbe  first  of  tbese  Polypi  is  evidently  the  Nautilus  or 
Pompilus  of  Pliny  and  other  antient  writers,  the  Argo- 
nauta  of  Linnseus  and  tbe  modems,  which  is  treated  of  in 
this  work  under  the  title  Paper  Nautilus. 

Tbe  second,  to  which  tbe  term  Pompilius  is  now  exclu- 
sively applied,  is,  as  evidentlv,  the  Nautilus  of  Lamarck,  to 
which  genus  alone  this  article  will  be  confined. 

Belon  figured  tbe  shell  of  tbe  animal,  now  termed  Nau- 
tilus Pompilius  (and  we  believe  tbat  his  figure  is  tbe  first 
that  appeared)  under  the  name  of  Nautilus  alter  seu  se- 
eundus;  but  it  seems  clear  tbat  he  was  unacquainted  with 
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the  soil  parU.  RondeUtiui,  apparently  confounding  Aris- 
totle's two  genera  of  Polypi,  s^ms  to  refer  tha  aiiimal  of 
the  flrst  to  the  shell  of  the  second ;  and  dwells  on  the  im- 
possibility of  so  delicate  and  feeble  an  animal  dragging 
about  so  hea^y  a  shell. 

Gesner  relates  that '  Jo.  Fauoonerus,'  a  celebrated  phy- 
sician of  England,  formerly  gave  him  the  picture  of  a  Nau- 
iiius,  with  a  written  description  (by  letter).  This  description 
Gesner  gives ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  soft  parts 
there  described  may  have  been  those  of  Nautilui  Pompiliui 
(it  is  clear  that  the  shell  was) ;  but  the  account  is  so  ob- 
scure and  brief  that  there  is  room  for  doubt,  tliough  the 
term  veium  is  used,  which  would  hardly  be  applicable  to  the 
palmated  arms  or  vela  of  the  other  kind. 

We  now  return  to  the  period  which  followed  the  publica- 
tion of  Rumphius's  figure ;  and  for  many  years  no  further 
information  was  obtamed,  though  special  directions  were 
given  by  the  French  and  other  nations  to  collectors  to  be 
assiduous  in  procuring  the  soft  parts.  These  directions 
were  given  in  vain,  and  all  was  conjecture.  Fragments 
even  of  molluscous  animals  were  causht  at  and  published 
as  probable  parts  of  this  much  desired  animal ;  and  MM. 
Quoy  and  Gaimard  published  their  '  Description  d'un 
Fragment  de  MoUusc^ue  inconnu,  presumd  dtre  celui  du 
Nautile  llamb6' (Nautilus  Pompilius,  Linn.),  with  figures,  in 
the  *  Annales  des  Sciences  Naturelles '  (vol.  20).  The  ma- 
terials are  not  sufficient  to  come  to  any  safe  conclusion  as  to 
the  animal,  of  which  the  fragment  was  a  part;  but  it  may 
now  be  confidently  denied  that  it  is  any  portion  of  the  soft 
parts  ^f  Nautilus  Pompilius,  The  parenchyma  of  the  frag- 
ment indeed  is  said  to  have  been  identical  with  that  of 
Firola  and  Carinaria.  This  fragment  is  preserved  at  Paris 
in  the  Jardin  du  Roi. 

The  recovery  of  this  interesting  animal  was  reserved  for 
a  British  voyager ;  and  its  structure  has  been  demonstrated 
and  illustratca  by  Professor  Owen  in  a  most  masterly 
maimer,  leaving  nothing  to  be  wished,  excepting  that  some 
fortunate  collector  may  speedily  capture  a  male  specimeB« 
and  put  it  into  his  skilful  hands. 

Mr.  George  Bennett,  F.L.S.,  a  member  of  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Surg^eons,  thus  describes  the  capture  of  this  interest- 
ing animal  m  his  *  Wanderings  in  New  South  Wales,'  &c. : 
— '  It  was  on  the  24th  of  August,  1829  (calm  and  fine  wea- 
ther, thermometer  at  noon  79^),  in  the  evening,  when  the 
ship  Sophia  was  Iving  at  anchor  in  Marakini  Bay,  on  the 
south-wost  side  of  the  island  of  Erromanga,  one  of  the  New 
Hebrides  group,  Southern  Pacific  Ocean,  that  something 
was  seen  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  water  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  ship ;  to  many  it  appeared  like  a  small  dead 
tortoise-shell  cat,  which  would  have  been  such  an  unusual 
object  to  be  seen  in  this  part  of  the  world,  that  the  boat 
which  was  alongside  the  ship  at  the  time  was  sent  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  nature  of  the  floating  object. 
On  approaching  near  it  was  obtarved  to  be  the  shellfish 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  Pearly  Nautilus 
(Nautilus  Pomrnlius) ;  it  was  captured  and  brought  on 
board,  but  the  shell  was  shattered,  firom  having  been  struck 
with  the  boat-hook  in  capturing  it,  as  the  animal  was  sink- 
ing when  the  boat  approached,  and  had  it  not  been  so 
damaged  it  would  have  escaped.  I  extracted  the  fish  in  a 
perfect  state,  which  was  firmly  attached  to  each  side  of  the 
upper  cavity  of  the  shell.  On  being  brought  on  board,  I 
observed  it  retract  the  ten  taenia  still  closer  than  before,  and 
this  was  the  only  sensation  of  vitality  it  gave  after  being 
caught ;  I  preserved  the  soft  parts  immeaiately  in  spirits, 
after  making  a  rudo  pen-and-ink  sketch  of  its  form.  On 
breaking  the  lower  part  of  the  shell,  the  chambers  or  cavities 
were  found  filled  with  water.  The  hood  has  been  stated  by 
Dr.  Shaw  (Lectures,  vol.  ii.,  p.  165)  as  being  of  a  pale  red- 
dish purple  colour,  with  deeper  spots  and  variegations ;  the 
colour  however,  as  it  appeared  in  this  recent  specimen,  was 
of  a  dark  reddish-brown,  in  fact,  resembling  the  colour  pro- 
duced by  the  Koka  on  the  stained  cloth  of  the  Tongatabu 
natives,  mtermingled  with  white.  We  had  fine  weather: 
light  winds  and  calms  a  day  or  two  previous  to  this  animal 
being  caught.'  AAer  noticing  the  incorrectness  of  Shaw's 
figure  (which,  as  we  have  above  noticed,  was  copied  from 
those  given  by  Denvs  de  Montfort),  and  the  greater  general 
accuracy  of  that  of^  Rumphius,  Mr.  White  infornys  us  that 
this  species  is  called  Ktka,  Lapia,  and  Krang  Modang  by 
the  natives  of  Amboyna ;  and  Bia  papedn,  Bia  cofin,  by  the 
Malays.  He  then  adverts  to  another  instance  of  the  cap- 
lure  of  this  animal,  by  an  officer  of  H.MS.  Ariadne,  on  a 


reef  at  the  island  of  Pemba  near  Zanzibar,  on  the  < 
of  Africa,  in  1824.  The  animal  was  nut  float mg  upun  lb* 
water,  but  was  in  a  hole  on  the  reef,  and  the  officer  did  Dot 
recollect  which  part  of  the  shell  was  uppcrmoat  Tb«  ODao- 
tle,  like  a  thin  membrane,  covered  the  shell,  and  was  drawn 
in  as  soon  as  it  was  touched,  when  the  shell  was  displayed. 
'  I  and  others,*  said  this  officer  to  Mr.  Bennett*  *when  it  was 
first  seen,  did  not  notice  it,  regarding  the  animaU  as  tl«e 
membrane  enveloped  the  shell,  merely  as  a  piece  of  blub- 
ber ;  but  having  touched  it  by  accident,  the  membr^iiou« 
covering  was  withdrawn,  and  we  soon  secured  our  beautiful 
prize.  The  fish  was  a  large  mass  attached  to  the  tlielL, 
which  wo  soon  extracted  and  threw  away,  as  ice  only 
wanted  to  collect  shells.*  The  same  officer  compared  the 
mantle  to  what  he  had  subsequently  seen  coti-rinff  ttc 
shells  of  the  Harps  [Entomostomata,  vol.  ix^  p.  4  j5J  and 
Cowries.  [CvpiLBiDiC.]  Mr.  Bennett  states  that  a  sec- 
tion of  the  shell  captured  by  him  was  afterwards  made  co 
board,  but  none  of  the  appearances,  nor  whether  air  or 
water  was  contained  within,  could  be  recollected.  A  mate 
of  a  whaler,  who  had  been  shipwrecked  upon  the  Feejee 
Islands  in  the  South  Pacific,  and  had  resided  among  iiiat 
group  for  nearly  three  years,  told  Mr.  Bennett  that  he  b*d 
seen  the  shell  of  the  Pearly  Nautilus,  containing  the  living 
animal,  floating  on  the  water  near  one  of  the  islands^  He 
had  only  seen  two  living,  although  the  empty  shells  were 
very  numerous  among  the  islands.  The  first  he  saw  wbea 
in  a  canoe  with  some  other  shipwrecked  Europeans ;  it  wa* 
then  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  water  witn  the  mouth 
of  the  shell  uppermost.  It  was  enveloped  in  the  mantle, 
which  extended  some  distance  upwards,  and  over  the 
whole  of  the  shell;  and  it  had  such  an  appearance  as 
caused  one  of  the  men  to  say, '  There  is  a  large  piece  of 
blubber  upon  the  water.*  On  approaching  it  the  anunal, 
retracting  the  mantle,  displayed  the  beautiful  striped  sbell, 
and  sank  before  they  could  capture  it.  (O.  Bennett,  Bun- 
derings,  vol.  ii.) 

The  specimen  captured  by  Mr.  Bennett  is  preserved  m 
the  museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  taodau^ 
and  has  produced  the  admirable  *  Memoir  on  the  Neatly 
Nauttlus  (Nautilus  PompiUuSt  Linn.),  with  illustratiocis  i^ 
its  external  form  and  internal  structure,'  publuhcd  bv 
direction  of  the  council  of  the  college,  a  summary  of  vb:ca 
we  shall  endeavour  to  lay  before  our  readers. 

The  external  fortn^  of  which  an  elaborate  description  is 
^iven,  for  which  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the '  Memoir' 
itself,  will  be  collected  from  the  following  cuta»  whicb  are 
reduced  fit)m  Professor  Owen's  filgurei. 


Nanffiia  FnatrfUm  {ftxeaXits  tn  fh«  proa*  ptMlUoa,  «ifk  iti  oauu*]  itlaifaa 
!•  IW  ilMli  Aofru  by  a  Mctfoa  of  Uul  Mtt  ia  vQlKaew  {JU^ma^  ^um 
Owrn.)  r~  v 
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TW  mmt,  vilb  Qm  aninui]  u  well  u  a  piirt  of  the  shell  io  oaUlne.  ezplaiiatory 
or  the  farta,  on  a  larger  scale.    (Reduced  from  Oweu.) 

ee«  tW  maaUe :  &.  iu  dorml  fcld.  applied  to  the  iurolnte  cooTexlty  of  the 
afaciJ;  c  iu  fVee  aoterior  margiu ;  d,  the  orifice  for  the  pas«age  of  the  fannel ; 
«,  tb«  ron>Yxity  pToduct*^  by  the  ovarian  gland ;  //,  the  homy  girdle  for  the 
•OW^oa  ythe  mantle  to  the  shell :  g,  the  horny  laminie  covering  the  extre- 
lOit;  oC  Oio  left  shell  mo«cle }  A.  a  portion  of  thH  shell,  which  was  left  adhering 
10  ihu  mosdr ;  i.  the  membranoiui  tube  or  siphon,  whlcli  traTers«s  the  testa- 
ce<>as  tube*  ra  tlie  earner  tted  portion  of  the  shell ;  *.  the  fimi  el ;  /.  tlie  left 
Literal  pcoecas  of  the  ftiunel ;  m.  the  loft  crus  or  pillar  of  the  funnel ;  a,  the 
koiirl.tir  Ugaaealomuscalar  disk  that  surmounts  the  hcadj  oo.  the  exterior 
<iv><auoo«  OB  ihr  Idt  •i'le ;  o\  the  larger  une.  with  a  papillose  surface  like  that 
•f  tlie  bnad;  pp.  the  dieted  tt-ntacles,  protnided  from  their  sheaths;  g.the 
iroovewiiich  srnuatea  tKe  hood  from  the  papilkMe  dictation;  rr,  the  oph- 
\h3lKLc  recv^cWs ;  «,  the  eye ;  t,  its  peduncle ;  «.  the  inferior  ridge,  or  rudi- 
mtsanj  eyelid ;  e.  the  ridge  running  from  this  to  w,  the  pupil ',  xs*,  the  par- 
Mass  oi  the  chambers;  »yy,  the  septal  tubes,  which  give  passage  to  the 
MfcxbnuBoai  siphon ;  z,  the  efiambar  of  oceupntion.    0wett.) 

Professor  Owen  thiia  concludea  the  elaborate  description 
to  whieh  our  Hroits  have  compelled  us  to  refer  our  readers : 
— *  From  what  has  been  already  said,  it  will  be  seen  how 
ciHisiderable  are  the  external  differences  between  the  Pearly 
XmhJus  and  the  higher  Cephalojwds ;  nevertheless  its 
fieneral  plan  of  organization  renders  its  claim  to  rank  with 
tbem  indisputable ;  and  as  its  locomotive  apparatus  is  con- 
fined to  the  head,  the  received  denomination  of  the  class 
npmains  undisturbed  by  its  admission.  The  inferior  or  ven- 
tr»l  pair  of  labial  processes  I  consider  as  analogous  to  the 
superadded  pedunculated  arms  of  the  Cuttle-fish  and  Cala- 
m&ry,  which  also  come  off  more  internally  than  the  shorter 
arms,  and  are  approximated  or  united  at  their  bases  on  the 
rentnJ  aspect  of  the  mouth.  The  other  pair  in  Nautilus 
appear  (o  result  from  a  higher  degree  of  organization  of  the 
fcirt  analogous  to  the  external  lip  in  the  preceding  genera. 
The  curtafled  digitations  are  however  but  feeble  represen- 
taiive*  of  the  eloneated  and  cotyligerous  arms  of  the  Poulp 
or  Cuttle-fish ;  and  the  retractile  tentacles,  pedicellate  eyes, 
and  (bttened  disk,  which,  according  to  the  testimony  of' 
Ramphius,  is  applied  to  the  ground  in  the  progressive  mo- 
tions of  the  animal,  atteit  an  obvious  tendency  towards  the 
Gasteropoda,  And  while  tracing  these  examples  of  affinity 
with  the  different  and  heretofore  widely  spread  groups  of 
MoUuscOt  between  which  this  remarkable  form,  I  appre- 
hend, \a  osculant,  there  may  also  be  perceived  in  the  whole 
of  this  singular  but  at  the  same  time  regular  and  symipe- 
trica]  arrangement  of  the  palpieerous  organs  about  the 
znootb,  an  analogical  relation  to  the  higher  Annulosa* 

Before  Mr.  Owen  enters  upon  the  Muscular  System, 
vhich  is  described  carefully  ana  in  detail,  he  notices  what 
be  amly  terms  the  internal  skeleton  or  frame-work  from 
vhioi  its  principal  masses  take  their  origin.  Like  that  of 
the  Dibranchiate  Cephalopods,  this  skeleton,  according  to 
Mr.  Owen,  is  cartilaginous,  yields  readily  to  the  knife,  and 
in  texture  and  semitransparency  closely  resembles  the  car- 
tilage which  constitutes  the  skeleton  of  the  Skate.  In 
Sepia,  he  observes,  this  cartilaginous  part  completely  encir- 
«tea  the  OBsophag^us,  and  on  the  dorsal  aspect  of  that  tube  is 
dOated  into  a  large  cavity,  which  contains  the  brain ;  but 
to  Nautilus  the  circle  is  incomplete  behind,  and  the  brain 
it  protected  only  by  its  membranous  sheath. 

Digestive  System.-^Th^  jaws  are  two,  endowed  with  a 


vertical  motion,  and  in  form  resembling  a  parrot's  bill  re- 
versed, the  upper  mandible  being  encased  in  the  lower  when 
they  are  closea.  Posteriorly  they  are  adapted  to  a  muscular 
basis,  to  which  they  owe  their  motions.  *  Thus  far,'  con- 
tinues Mr.  Owen,  *they  resemble  the  mandibles  of  the 
Dibrafichiate  Cephalopods ;  but  they  are  not  composed 
entirely  of  horny  matter,  nor  are  they  uniformly  of  a  brown 
or  black  colour,  their  extremities  being  of  a  dense  calcare- 
ous nature,  and  of  a  bluish-white  colour ;  they  are  also  less 
pointed  at  the  end,  and  the  oval  margins  of  the  lower  man- 
dible are  notched  and  dentated.'  They  are  larger  in  propor- 
tion than  in  the  Cuttle-fish.  Mr.  Owen  proceeds  to  state 
that  the  calcareous  extremities  of  both  mandibles  are  of  a 
hardness  apparently  adequate  to  break  through  the  most 
dense  crustaceous  coverings,  or  even  shells  of  a  moderate 
thickness.  The  extremity  of  the  upper  mandible  is  sharp- 
pointed,  and  solid  to  the  extent  of  five  lines  from  the  extre- 
mity ;  but  in  the  lower  one  the  calcareous  matter  is  depo- 
sited on  both  sides  of  a  thin  layer  of  the  black  horny  sub- 
stance, and  thus  a  combination  of  tough  with  dense  matter 
is  obtained,  which  much  diminishes  the  liability  to  fracture. 
This  mandible  is  also  more  hooked  than  the  upper  one.  but 
is  more  obtuse  at  the  end.  '  It  seems,'  obser\*es  Mr.  Owen, 
'from  its  dentated  margin,  evidently  intended  to  break 
through  hard  substances,  whilst  the  sharp  edges  of  the  beak 
of  the  Cuttle-fish  better  adapt  it  for  cutting  and  lacerating 
the  soft  bodies  of  fish.*  In  the  particulars  here  stated  the 
mandibles  of  Nautilus  differ,  as  Mr.  Owen  remarks,  from 
those  of  every  other  known  species  of  recent  Cephaiopods. 
The  circular  lip  which  surrounds  the  jaws  is  much  deeper 
than  in  the  Cuttle-fish,  and  the  jaws  are  provided  with  four 
retraclor  muscles,  and  one  for  protrusion.  The  tongue  is 
large,  and  supported  by  an  oblong  horny  substance.  The 
fleshy  substance  is  produced  anteriorly,  and  forms  three 
caruncles,  which  are  very  soft  in  texture,  and  beset  by  nu- 
merous papillsB,  having  all  the  characters  of  a  perfect  organ 
of  taste.  The  anterior  extremity  of  the  horny  substance  is 
embraced  by  a  pair  of  retractor  muscles,  which  arise  from 
the  posterior  margin  of  the  lower  mandible,  and  four  deli- 
cate retractor  or  depressor  muscles  are  inserted  into  the 
anterior  or  terminal  caruncle.  Behind  the  caruncles  the 
dorsum  of  the  tongue  is  encased  with  a  thin  layer  of  homy 
matter,  from  which  arise  four  longitudinal  ro]^s  of  slender 
recurved  prickles  between  one  and  two  lines  in  length,  the 
same  in  number  as  the  labial  tentacles,  viz.  12.  There  is 
an  analogous  structure  in  the  Cephalopoda  and  in  many  of 
the  Gasteropoda.  *  The  necessity  of  such  a  structure,'  says 
Mr.  Owen,  *  becomes  very  apparent  in  the  Pearly  Nautilus, 
if,  as  Rinnphius  has  asserted,  it  creeps  with  the  shell  up- 
permost ;  since  in  that  case  the  tongue,  having  its  position 
reversed,  would  be  opposed  instead  of  being  assisted  by  gra- 
vitation while  regulating  the  movements  of  the  fi>od  in  the 
mouth.  And  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  in  the  Flamingo, 
which  turns  the  upper  mandible  to  the  ground  while  taking 
its  food,  the  tongue  is  similarly  armed  with  regularly  deve- 
loped recurved  spines,  calculated,  as  in  the  Pearly  Nautilus, 
to  rake  the  alimentary  morsels  towards  the  fauces.'  [Fla- 
mingo, voL  x.,  p.  293.J  Behind  the  horny  parts  the  tongue 
again  becomes  soft  and  papillose,  but  the  papillse  are  larger 
and  coarser.  The  only  traces  of  a  salivary  system  detected 
were  in  two  broad  fleshy  processes  projecting  forwards  from 
the  sides  of  the  fauces :  they  were  papillose,  and  perforated 
in  the  middle  of  their  inner  surfaces  by  a  small  aperture 
which  led  into  a  glandular  cavity  between  the  folds  of  the 
membrane,  and  from  these  cavities  an  opaque  whitish  sub- 
stance could  be  expressed.  In  the  Dioranchiate  Cephalo- 
pods these  glands  are  remarkably  developed.  The  alimen- 
tary canal,  which  was  filled  with  the  fragments  of  crusta- 
ceans, was  everywhere  connected  to  the  parietes  of  the  ab- 
domen by  numerous  filaments ;  the  only  trace  of  a  mesen- 
tary  existed  between  the  last  two  portions  of  the  intestine, 
which  were  connected  together  by  the  ramifications  of  an 
artery  and  vein.  Among  the  crustaceous  firagments,  por- 
tions of  branchise,  claws,  and  palpi  wore  distinctly  recog- 
nised, so  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  the  greater  part  of  them 
had  belonged  to  a  Brachyurous  Decapoa  of  a  nirsute  clia- 
racter,  and  not  a  swimmer.  The  crop,  which  was  capacious 
and  pyriform,  was  tensely  filled  with  these  fragments,  and 
Mr.  Owen  remarks  that  the  capability  of  propelling  such 
rude  and  angular  particles  through  a  narrow  canal  into  the 
gizzard  without  rupturing  the  tunics  of  the  preparatory 
cavity  is  not  one  of  the  least  extraordinary  examples  of  the 
powers  of  living  matter.    The  gizzard  very  much  resembles 
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that  of  a  fowl,  as  it  does  in  Octopus.  A  globular  cavity 
communicates  with  the  intestine  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
pylorus,  and  its  reception  of  the  biliary  secretion  renders  it 
in  some  measure  analogous  to  a  gall-bladder;  but  Mr.Oweu 
thinks  that  its  chief  use  is  probably  to  pour  into  the  com- 
mencement of  the  intestinal  canal  a  fluid  necessary  for 
digestion  ;  so  that,  like  the  laminated  and  spiral  c<BCum  of 
the  higher  Cephalopods,  and  the  pyloric  appendaf^es  of  fish, 
it  is  essentially  a  simple  form  of  pancreas.  The  interior  of 
the  alimentary  canal,  which  was  filled  with  smaller  frag- 
ments of  crustaceous  shell,  presented  a  few  longitudinal 
ruga?  and  slight  transverse  puckcrings.  The  liver  is  bulky, 
and  extends  on  each  side  of  the  crop  from  the  oesophagus 
to  the  gizzard.  There  was  no  trace  of  structure  analogous 
to  the  ink-bag  of  the  Dibranchiaie  Cephalopoda, 


«%« 


NantUas  PompiUoa,  In  the  prooe  po*ii!on,  with  th«  labial  proctwea  and 
teatocles.  \\vt  mandiblea.  and  the  digettiroorgana  dbpUyed.  (Reduced  ttwa 
Profpstor  Owen's  flgare.) 

flU,  the  hood,  or  upper  part  of  the  oral  aboath.  longitudioallj  divided ;  &&, 
Um  poaterior  loboa  or  an^lea  of  the  Iiood;  c  c.  the  posteriur  concavity  of  the 
bowl ;  4  d,  the  rid^e  in  the  same :  e  t,  the  cut  tiirftirea  of  Uie  aboTe  parta ;  ff, 
the  internal  aurface  ufihe  oval  ahcath ;  y^.the  external  labial  pruceaaea  \  A  A. 
the  external  labial  tentaclei :  i  f,  the  internal  labial  pniceMea ;  A  A,  the  in- 
ternal labial  tentaclea ;  /,  the  olfhctorv  Uminn ;  m  m,  the  circular  IHuged 
lip.  longitudinally  divided ;  a.  the  superior  mandible :  u,  the  inferior  mandible ; 
p.  the  muacuUr  iMuia  on  which  the  roaudiblea  are  SxmI  :  f  9.  the  anperior  pair 
of  muaelea  ahich  retract  the  j%ws ;  r  r. the  nemicirculnr  muacle  which  prutrudes 
the  jawa. divided  longitudinally  ;  «.  the  cea.>phaxuc:  f.  the  crop:  a. the  narrow 
caual  leading  to  e,  Ute  gixaard'i  ip,  the  intestine ;  te'.  the  terminal  fold  of  in- 
leatine  drawn  out  uf  its  ait  nation  1  *,  the  anus ;  y,  the  laminated  nancreatic 
bag:  a.  the  liver;  15,  a  branch  of  the  anterior  aorta,  which  ramiOea  in  the 
membrane  ootinecting  the  two  portions  of  the  terminal  fold  of  the  intestine ; 

19,  the  eontinuaiiutt  of  the  posterior  norta  along  the  doraal  aspect  of  thf  crop ; 

20.  its  bifurcation  at  tlie  ce«ophagus,  to  iorm  a  vascular  circle  eorresuouding  to 
the  nervous  circle  round  Uiat  tube ;  SI  and  22,  arteriea  of  tlie  crop,  g&said,  &c. 
(Owen.) 

In  the  museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  i^Fhy- 
Hologieai  Series,  No.  499,  a.)  is  a  preparation  exhibiting 
the  crop,  gizzard,  and  laminated  pancreatic  pouch.  (See 
the  Catalogue,  vol.  i.) 

Circuiating  and  Respiratory  Sysiem.— 0\xr  limits  will 
not  permit  us  to  ^o  into  the  details  of  this  system  in  the 
Pearly  Nautilus,  interesting  as  it  is.  The  respiratory  organs 
are  elongated  and  pyramidal,  and  have  the  same  laminated 
structure  and  symmetrical  disposition  as  in  the  cuttlefish ; 
but  they  are/our  in  number,  being  disposed  two  on  either 
side,  and  each  pair  arising  by  a  common  peduncle  from  the 
inner  surface  of  the  mantle.  *  From  this  difference  in  the 
number  of  branchioc,  in  addition  to  the  other  peculiarities 
in  the  structure  of  Nautilus*  savs  Mr.  Owen, '  tne  existence 
of  at  least  two  orders  of  the  class  Cephalopoda  is,  I  ima- 
gine, demonstrated ;  and  the  denominations  of  these  orders 


might  conveniently  be  taken  from  the  modifieationt  of  tb« 
respiratory  system.  Assuming  therefore  that  it  la  eomnuici 
to  the  class  to  possess  branchiae  of  a  laminated  stmctnrr, 
svmmetrically  disposed,  and  concealed  'beneath  tbo  mantir, 
tnoae  genera  whicn  possess  two  such  branchisD  will  for  in  an 
order  under  the  term  Dibranchiaia,  and  the  l*early  Nan- 
tilus  and  other  cephalopods  with  shells  of  nn  analo^ot-s 
formation,  a  second  order,  under  the  term  TetabrancMiaiA. 
It  is  in  this  sense  that  the  expression  *  Dibrancbtate  ee|»h»- 
lopods*  has  been  made  use  of  in  this  memoir;  and  to  thti 
^roup  most  of  the  characters  of  the  claaa,  as  given  by  tb« 
immortal  Cuvier  in  hit '  R^ne  Animal,*  exclusively  apper- 
tain.* 

The  preparation,  No.  900,  b.  (Physiologiral  Series)  m 
the  museum  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  exhibits  the  ctrru- 
lation  and  respiratory  organs  of  the  species  now  under  ruo- 
sideration.  The  branchial  vessels  are  continued  from  ■ 
series  at  the  lower  part  of  the  vena  cava.  They  are  fmir  n 
number,  corresnonaing  to  the  four  branchiie,  and  have  ear:- 
three  clusters  of  glandular  follicles  appended  to  them,  rqtrt- 
senting  the  branchial  auricles.  The  blood,  after  circuUtir.- 
through  the  bianchie,  is  returned  by  four  branchial  terns 
which  open  into  the  four  comers  of  a  transvenely  obl^jr^ 
ventricle.  This  has  been  laid  open  on  tlie  opposite  asdr  «.f 
the  preparation  to  show  the  columns  cames  within.  Tb« 
blood  is  conveyed  to  the  system  in  two  arteries,  one  inferior 
and  larce,  commencing  by  a  muscular  bulb,  the  other  aup^• 
rior  and  small,  which  is  seen  partially  injected  with  qoirl. 
silver.  A  branch  of  this  artery  winds  over  the  Tentriclr. 
and  is  continued  downwards  into  the  membranous  fiphi  n« 
and  a  white  bristle  is  passed  through  it  along  the  pemr- 
dium,  and  through  one  of  the  apertures,  by  which  the  pen- 
cardium  communicates  with  the  branchial  chamber.  It  » 
thus  that  the  fluid  contained  in  the  siphon  has  an  ootlrc, 
and  on  the  supposition  that  the  chambers  of  the  shell  con- 
tain gas,  the  sinking  and  rising  of  the  Nautilus  mav  ht 
regulated  by  the  varying  proportions  of  gas  and  liquid  tn 
the  chambered  part  of  the  shell.    {Cat.) 

We  must  refer  the  student  for  further  and  ample  iofbr- 
mat  ion  to  Mr.  Owen's  *  Memoir,'  and  the  fifth  and  suih 
plates  illustrating  it. 

Nervous  System  and  Organs  of  iS^nt^.— This  part  of  i  he 
system  in  the  Pearly  Nautilus  is  in  many  respecta  iofen.  r 
to  that  of  the  Dibranchiate  Cephalopods,  though  it  is  ana- 
logous to  it  •  The  part,*  says  Mr.  Owen,  •  which  tuxn^ 
spends  to  the  brain  of  the  cuttle- fi^h,  is  neither  enlarxed  nor 
lobulated,  nor  contained  in  a  cartilaginous  receptarle ;  but 
is  a  simple  rounded  chord  or  commissure  placed  trans- 
versely above  the  cBsophagus,  and  connected  at  its  ciire- 
mities  to  the  great  ganglions.  These  are  six  in  number ; 
are  disposed  symmetricSly  about  the  OMophagus,  and.  tug«- 
ther  with  the  central  commissure,  are  loo^ly  enveloped  in  a 
tough  membrane,  or  dura  mater.*  The  double  ceM>pbagt  *'. 
collar  is  not  peculiar  to  Nautilus,  but  is  also  found  in  cHbrr 
Molluska,  Aplysia  for  example ;  though  in  these  Uttrr 
cases  the  suboD&ophageal  ganglions  being  mora  remote,  ibe 
connecting  filaments  running  to  the  common  centre  abe^e 
are  longer.  The  details  of  the  nervous  system  are  u.»t 
clearly  explained  in  Mr.  Owcn^s  Memoir,  and  beaut ifull. 
displayed  in  the  7th  plate.  In  the  museum  of  the  CUU-^  - 
of  Surgeons  the  preparation  (No.  1306,  a,  Physiolofn-^- 
Series)  exhibits  the  head  and  anterior  or  muscular  part  oi 
the  body  of  this  s^Yecies  laid  open  longitudinally  along  ib^- 
dorsal  aspect,  and  the  sides  divaricated  to  show  this  part  of 
the  system.  The  brain,  or  supracesophageal  mass,  will  be 
seen  to  consist  of  a  transverse  chord-like  ganglion,  from  tbr 
ends  of  which  three  nervous  trunks  are  continued  on  ea«-h 
side.  The  anterior  pair  pa^s  downwards  and  forwards  t% 
the  sidosof  thecBsopnagus  to  unite  below  it,  forming  a  gin- 
glion  on  either  side;  tlicse  supply  the  digital  proccs^e%  ai.l 
tentacles,  and  give  off  nerves  to  the  organ  of  smcU  and  the 
funnel.  The  middle  and  superior  truuks  dilaie  into  ihe 
optic  ganglions;  the  retina,  which  terminates  thai  t/ tbe 
left  side,  is  shown.  The  posterior  choids  surround  li-^ 
a»sophagus  in  a  manner  analof;uus  lo  the  anteriur  p-*- 
forming  also  two  ganglionic  swellings,  from  uhu  h  ihi 
nerves  of  the  great  shell-muscles  and  those  of  the  \i^rcra 
are  given  off;  the  latter  nerves  are  of  small  size,  and  are 
continued  down  by  the  side  of  the  great  perforated  vcia. 
and  are  analogous  in  their  distribution  to  the  sympathetic 
nerves  and  par  vagum.    {Cat.,  vol.  iii.,  part  1.) 

Sight,^Tho  eye  of  the  Nautilus,  as  might  be  expected 
from  the  comparative  inferiority  of  the  brain,  is  leaa 
Digitized  by  VrrVJ^VlC 
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jitx  than  in  the  Dihranchiate  Cephalopods.  '  Jndeed,' 
ttjts  Mr.  Owen,  '  it  appears  to  be  reduced  to  the  simplest 
coDdition  that  the  organ  of  vision  can  assume  without  de- 
parting altogether  from  the  type  which  prevails  throughout 
the  higher  classes.  For  although  the  light  is  admitted  by 
aMDgle  orifice  into  a  globular  cavity  or  camera  obscura,  yet 
the  parts  which  reflate  the  admission  and  modify  the 
direction  of  the  impinging  rays  are  entirely  deficient.'  The 
eies  are  not  situated  in  orbits,  but  are  attached  severally 
by  a  pedicle  to  the  side  of  the  head,  immediately  below  the 
posterior  lobes  of  the  head.  This  attachment  to  a  muscular 
pedicle  gives  great  mobflity  to  the  organ,  and  enables  the 
animal  easily  to  bring  it  to  bear  on  objects  in  a  varietv  of 
directions.  Mr.  Owen  found  that  the  contents  of  the  globe 
had  escaped  by  the  pupil ;  but  he  comes  to  the  conclusion, 
on  ntisfactory  grounds,  that  if  it  had  ever  contained  a  crys- 
talline lens,  it  must  have  been  very  small. 

Hearing. — Mr.  Owen  was  unable  to  detect  a  distinct 
organ  for  this  sense ;  but  he  is  inclined  to  the  opinion  that 
there  does  exist  in  the  Nautilus  a  distinct  organ  of  passive 
smell,  formed  after  the  type  of  that  organ  in  the  inferior 
Vertebrata,  and  especially  in  fish. 

Taitf, — The  strneture  of  the  tongue  and  the  nerves  with 
which  it  is  supplied  indicate  a  considerable  development  of 
thii  faculty ;  greater,  Mr.  Owen  seems  to  think,  than  the 
aoaUigoos  part  in  many  of  the  Vertebrata, 

Tmek. — ^Mr.  Owen  observes  that  the  papillse  upon  that 
part  of  the  head  which  is  termed  the  hood,  if  they  could 
be  proved  to  be  endowed  with  nerves,  would  be  peculiar  to  it 
amone  invertebrate  animals;  but  he  adds  that  the  great 
dtfl&cmty  experienced  in  tracing  the  nerves  in  the  substance 
of  the  sheath  renders  their  existence  as  nervous  paDilleo 
matter  of  conjecture  only.  The  numerous  tentacles  now- 
ever,  soft  in  their  texture,  annulated  on  their  surface,  and 
▼ell  supplied  with  nerves,  must  give  the  animal  an  ample 
enjoyment  of  the  sense  of  touch. 

Gemerative  System.— Aristoi\e  was  well  aware  of  the  dis- 
tinctions of  sex  in  the  MaXaxia ;  and  Mr.  Owen  remarks 
that  the  propriety  with  which  that  great  zoologist  classed 
this  animal,  although  it  was  covered  with  a  shell  to  which  it 
adhered  like  a  snail,  is  fully  borne  out  by  the  dissection  of 
the  fomale,  upon  which  he  operated.  The  organs  consist  of 
an  ovary,  an  oviduct,  and,  as  in  the  Pectinibranchiate  Gas- 
teropods,  of  an  accessory  glandular  apparatus,  and  are  deli- 
neated in  the  eighth  plate  of  Mr.  Owen's  Memoir.  No. 
26^1,  A.  in  the  Piiysioto^cal  Series  of  the  Museum  of  the 
CoU^  of  Surgeons,  exhibits  these  organs.  The  single  ovary 
is  lo^ed  in  an  appropriate  peritoneal  sac  in  the  posterior 
part  of  the  abdominal  cavity.  It  is  an  oblong,  compressed 
body,  convex  towards  the  lateral  aspect,  and  on  the  opposite 
nde  having  two  surfaces  sloping  away  from  a  middle  longi- 
tudinal elevation.  Its  cavity  is  occupied  by  numerous  ovi- 
sacs of  diilexent  sixes,  the  largest  of  which  appear  to  have 
recently  discharged  their  contents.  They  present  an  elon- 
gated oval  figure,  and  are  attached  by  one  extremity  to  the 
orariaa  eapsiule,  while  the  other  floats  freely  in  the  ovarian 
caTity,  and  exhibits  the  rent  by  which  the  ovum  has  escaped. 
The  ovisacs  are  smooth  on  their  external  surface,  but  pre- 
sent internally  very  numerous  and  minute  wavy  folds.  They 
are  princip^y  attached  along  the  line  of  the  exterior  ele- 
Taled  ridge,  at  which  part  the  nutrient  vessels  penetrate  the 
ovary.  The  oviduct  is  single,  wide,  and  short ;  it  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  membranous  external  covering  of  the  ova< 
rium,  the  thick  glandular  and  fibrous  tunic  of  which  pre- 
sent«,  at  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  ovarium,  a  distinct 
{>erfaration  with  pUcated  borders,  which  projects  into  the 
membranous  commencement  of  the  oviduct.  At  a  short 
dstance  from  this  part  a  laminated  glandular  structure 
begins  to  be  developed  in  the  tunics  of  the  oviducts,  and 
ioereases  in  thickness  to  tho  external  outlet  of  the  canal. 
1'he  eggs  doubtless  receive  an  outer  covering  from  this 
gland,  and  a  still  more  exterior  nidamental  coat,  with  pro- 
bably also  a  connecting  thread  from  the  large  laminated 
gland,  which  is  here  placed  over  the  oviduct.  This  organ  is 
Mtuaied«  like  the  nioamental  laminsD  in  the  whelk,  in  the 
brandiial  diamber;  it  is  adherent  to  the  mantle,  and  gives 
hie  to  the  two  round  convexities  observable  in  the  entire 
animal*  in  the  ventral  aspect  of  the  body  behind  the  infun- 
dibnlom.  It  is  a  transversely  oblong,  trilobed  mass, 
rofsposed  of  numerous  close-set  pectinated  laminse,  which 
are  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  depth,  and  are  d is- 
to»i  in  three  groups,  forming  the  lobes  of  the  gland ;  the 
iMxaiasB  of  the  larger  group  Qxtend  transversely  across  the 
P.C,  No.  991. 


middle  line  of  the  body,  and  have  their  free  margins  tinpro- 
tected  by  a  membrane;  but  the  two  smaller  symmetrical 
groups  have  these  margins  covered  by  a  thin  membrane, 
which  is  reflected  over  them  from  the  anterior  margin  of 
the  glandular  body ;  this  is  analogous  to  the  detached  lami- 
nated glands  observable  in  the  succeeding  preparations. 
iCat,t  vol.  iv.) 

//o^i/*.— Rumphius  says  of  the  Nautilus,  'When  he 
floats  on  the  water,  he  puts  out  his  head  and  all  his  barbs 
(tentacles),  and  spreads  them  upon  the  Water,  with  the 
poop  (of  the  shell)  above  water ;  but  at  the  bottom  he  creeps 
m  the  reverse  position,  with  his  boat  above  him,  and  with 
his  head  and  barbs  upon  the  ground,  making  a  tolerably 
quick  progress.  He  keeps  himself  chiefly  upon  the  ground, 
creeping  sometimes  also  into  the  nets  of  the  fishermen ;  but 
after  a  storm,  as  the  weather  becomes  calm,  they  are  seen 
in  troops  floating  on  the  water,  being  driven  up  by  the  agi- 
tation of  the  waves:  whence  one  may  infer  that  they 
congregate  in  troops  at  the  bottom.  The  sailing  however 
is  not  of  long  continuance ;  for  having  taken  in  all  their 
tentacles,  they  upset  their  boat,  and  so  return  to  the  bottom,' 
(  Rariteit'Kamer.) 

Mr.  Owen,  who  quotes  this  passage,  observes  that  the 
extent  to  which  the  Pearly  Nautilus  is  covered  by  its  shell, 
and  its  close  attachment  to  it,  indicated  the  affinity  to  the 
Gasteropods  in  too  strong  a  manner  to  escape  the  penetra- 
tion of  Aristotle,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  directly  compares  it 
in  this  respect  to  a  snail ;  '  and  the  general  resemblance,' 
says  Mr, Owen  in  continuation,  'must  have  been  sufllciently 
striking  when,  with  his  house  above  him  and  in  the  supine 
position,  he  makes  his  way  along  the  sand  with  a  moderate 
degree  of  rapidity.' 

We  here  give  representations  of  the  external  appearance 
of  the  shells  of  two  species. 


Shell  of  Nautnns  flcrobiculatns.  or  Umbilicat«d  KanUlot. 

The  genus  Nautilus  is  thus  characterised  by  Mr.  Owen. 
Body  oblong,  rounded  posteriorly*  terminated  by  a  sltndei 
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OMinbriiiieeoat  tube.  Htad  above  with  an  afl^buIalMj 
disk.  ArmM  on  eaeh  tide,  nineteen.  Teniaeu^fermu  MUU 
appendages  foor,  diipoaed  around  the  mouth.  Tentacles 
(ninety-two !)  of  three  kinds,  via. :  OpfUhalmiet  lame11ose»  on 
each  aide  two ;  Brachial^  annulose,  on  each  side  twenty ; 
Labial^  annulose,  on  each  side  twenty-four.  The  whole 
body  laid  up  in  the  last  chamber  of  a  large  multilocnlar 
abeU,  and  aflbed  by  two  lateral  mnaeles.    [Tbtrabkan- 

CBIATA.] 

Qeograpkieal  DisiribiUion  of  ike  G«ttU9.— The  seas  of 
wann  climates,  especially  those  of  Asia  and  Africa,  and  their 
islands,  Ambojma,  Zansihar,  and  New  Guinea;  and  the 
Pacific  and  Australian  Oceans. 

Fossil  NAuriLf. 

The  Rhynchohtes,  formerly  considered  to  be  the  beaks 
•f  birds,  are  now,  upon  unquestionable  evidence,  proved  to 
be  the  jaws  of  fossil  Nautili  and  Ammonites.  Bhimenbach 
recognised  these  Bhynchohtes  bib  being  rather  the  mandibles 
of  Cephalopods,  diflering  from  all  recent  genera  then  dis- 
covered ;  and  M.  dXXrbiffny,  who  found  some  large  ones  in 
the  same  beds  with  the  shell  of  a  Nautilus  Gigas,  suspected 
that  those  Rhyncholites  appertained  to  that  species. 

We  here  give  figures  of  the  mandibles  or  beaks  of  the 
Nautilus  Pbmpilius,  the  structure  of  which  is  above  noticed, 
and  some  of  these  KhynehoHtef, 


2,  MsDiliblas  of  Nautilus  Pompfliut.  a,  calcareous  eaU-iuity  of  wp^pn  man- 
dible ;  6,  e&t«n<led  interunl  liorny  InmlnflB  of  the  mom  ;  o^  naiehed  calcaraoua 
extremity  of  lower  maudible;  'd.d,  ext«nial  honiT  lamina  of  the  lane. 
3.  Upper  mandible,  sbowiug  the  form  of  the  e«knn;oos  extremity,  and  the 

{iroportioiM  of  the  external  and  Internal  horuY  lamius.  4.  Chie-half  of  the 
ower  mandible,  ahowlug  the  diflerent  proporttoos  of  the  two  homy  lamina, 
and  the  extendon  of  Uio  homy  lubstance  at  a.  npou  which  the  calcareous 
matter  is  dopositad  |  a*,  the  internal  hornykodua;  »,Uie  external  homy 
lamina.    Nat  riM.    (OwtD.) 


IQiynchdliiet,  opper,  aide,  and  internal  views. 
1.  nda  view  (moacbelkalk  of  LaBrTiUe>     «.  ITpper  view  (tame  localltv). 
3.   Upper  Yiow  (Has  of  Lyme  B^ffis).     4.    Calcareona  point  of  an  under 
mawLble.  internal  riew.  from  LudoyUIo.    iBnchland.) 

The  oolite  (Stonesfleld),  and  the  has  of  Lyme  Regis  and 
Bath,  will  serve  as  examples  of  the  British  strata  wherein 
these  beak-stones  occur. 

Fossil  Nautai  occur  both  in  the  tertiary  and  subjacent 
strata.  M.  Deshaves  (Tables)  records  four  fossil  species 
(tertiary).  Dr.  Mantell  notices  NauHlut  imperiaiu,  ftom 
tho  arenaceous  limestone  or  sandstone  of  Bognor;  N,  ele- 
gans,  from  the  chalk  (Lewes) ;  the  last-named  species  and 
N.  ^xpanmi,  ftom  the  chalk  marl ;  N.  in^uaiit.  from  the 
gault  or  Folkstone  marl  (Folkstone);  and  a  nameless 
species,  from  the  Shanklin  sand  (k>wer  green-sand).  Pro- 
fessor Phillips  (YorkiMre)  records  the  following: — N,  It- 
neatUM  (inferior  oolite) ;  N.  atiaeoides  (lias) ;  JN,  hexofonw 
(Kelloways  rock) ;  N.  onnulaHs  (lias) ;  and  others  in  the 
8|>eeton  clay  and  Brandsby  slate.  Mr.  Lonsdale  iOoUtic 
District  qf  Bath)  enumerates  AT.  lineatui  (lias) ;  and  N, 
obesuM  ^inferior  oolite).      Dr,  Fitton  {Strata  hehw  the 


Chalk)  records  NauiiU  eUgmu,  uurqualis^jUealui,  niie- 
iuip  eintpUx,  yndmlaiue^  and  an  uncertajn  specmi  ibt  tt^i. 
named  species  from  the  upper  and  the  rest  from  ibe  luitt 
green-eand.  Mr. Mnrchison  {Silurian  S|ftton>dtflcnbeiu)4 
figureione  speciea»  N,  umdoeuM,  from  the  Caradoc  laiidsioM. 

Dr.  Buekland,  wlio»  in  his  '  Bridgewaler  Treatis«;  khm 
a  note  describing  the  Modus  operandi  of  the  Sautitm 
I^mipiliui  in  swimming  and  sinking,  thus  eondudn  i» 
observations  upon  the  affinities  of  the  chambered  iht lU  ^ 
Cepkedepodi. 

'  It  results  Ikom  the  view  we  have  taken  of  the  aooiofinl 
affinities  between  living  and  extinct  species  of  chsanbtrtA 
shells,  thai  they  are  all  connected  by  one  plan  of  orgaom. 
lion,  each  forming  a  link  in  the  connum  chain  shirk 
unites  existing  species  with  those  that  prevailed  soMog  ibt 
earliest  conditions  of  life  upon  our  globe ;  and  aU  sii««it| 
the  identity  of  the  design  that  has  effected  so  maay  iimitf 
ends  through  soch  a  variety  of  instruments,  tbe  pnan^  ^ 
of  whose  construction  is»  in  every  species,  todsasauUj 
thei 


'  Throwhont  the  various  living  and  extinct  gsnsn  d 
chambered  shells,  the  use  of  the  air-chambsis  and  ufkoL 
to  adtjost  the  speeifie  gravity  of  the  animals  ia  riling  uyi 
sinking,  appears  to  Mve  been  identical.  The  addition  d 
a  new  transverse  plate  within  the  conical  shsU  sdded  t 
new  air-chamber,  larger  than  the  pre«edins  one,  to  eoaatn* 
balance  the  increase  of  weight  tluit  ntlenaed  the  grselb  J 
the  shell  and  bodv  of  these  animals. 

*  These  beautiral  arrangements  are,  and  ever  have  beni 
sabaervient  to  a  common  object,  via.  the  senstradios  d 
kydran^c  tnetrumente  of  essential  importance  in  tkt  «•> 
noroy  of  creatures  destined  to  move  sometimes  at  tbe  botton 
and  at  other  times  npon  or  near  the  surfoce  of  tbsn. 
The  delicate  adjustments  whereby  the  same  prtacipW  s 
extended  through  so  many  grades  Msd  mediftrstknn  o(  i 
single  type,  show  the  uniform  and  constant  agensyof  «nm 
controlling  intelligence :  and  in  senrehtng  for  ths  or%is  J 
so  much  method  and  regularity  amiidst  variety,  tbt  uaA 
can  only  rest,  when  it  has  passed  ba^k,  through  tks  Kihr 
dinate  series  of  second  causes,  to  that  great  ftm  csssc. 
which  is  found  in  the  will  and  power  of  a  ccmmoaGmkii' 

\*  At  page  1 09  (right-hand  colwmn)  of  this  artirii^  )m 
20  from  the  top,  for  '  hand  *  read  '  hood.' 

NAVAL  ARCHITECTURE.    [8hip.] 

NAVAN.    [Meath] 

NAVARETE,  JUAN  HERNANDEZ,  was  km  «i 
Logroiio  in  Castile.  He  is  eomrooisly  known  by  tbe  nm 
of  £l  Mudo,  from  having  been  rendered  deaf  and  deab  k 
an  illness  in  the  third  year  of  his  age.  This  tti4»rtiiM 
probably  led  to  the  choice  of  a  nrofeasion,  in  which  be  w^ 
such  rapid  progress  in  the  senool  of  Vr,  Virenis,  si  U* 
drid,  that  he  was  soon  able  to  visit  Italy,  and  esfcnall^ 
to  studv  at  Venice  the  works  of  Tuinn.  A  Aer  his  reca/s '\ 
Madrid  in  1568,  he  was  appointed  painter  to  the  bioe.  U 
whom  he  painted  his  finest  works,  which  are  preatfwd  i 
the  Escunal.  Among  them  are  a  small  picture  of  tbe  B» 
tism  of  our  Saviour,  the  celebrated  *  Presepio,**  in  wbicb  \^ 
principal  light  proceeds  from  the  rnfent,  the  *  St.  HffT' 
tytus,  m  search  by  night  of  the  body  of  St.  Lawrenor,*  tt^  i 
Holy  Family,  generally  considered  as  his  nsaaterpwcc  J 
which  the  singularity  of  the  accessories  t  attracted  ss  ■*« 
notice , as  the  beauties  of  the  composition.  Hi»vork«i 
Valencia,  Salamanca,  and  Estrella  are  acarcely  infcn^^  ^ 
the  preceding,  and  all  are  distinguished  by  a  bnlliiBn  < 
colouring  which  justly  gained  him  the  appellation  of '  I 
Ticiano  EspanoL' 

He  died  in  1577,  aced  fifty-three  years. 

NAVARRBTE  DOMINGO  FERNANDEZ, a Wsn^ 
Spanish  Dominican  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  iref  I 
1647  as  missionary  to  the  Philippine  Islanda,  from  vbfe< 
he  afrerwards  proceeded  to  China,  where  he  remained  ni 
years,  as  head  of  the  missions  of  his  order,  studying  it  t1 
same  time  the  language  and  the  history  of  tbe  country-  b 
was  at  last  put  in  prison  by  the  Chinese  authorities,  b( 
succeeded  in  escaping  to  Macao,  from  whence  be  refnrai 
to  Europe  in  1673.  He  gave  to  the  pope  an  account  of  t1 
missions  in  China,  in  which  he  expoaed  the  latitadifl 
riamsm  of  the  Jesuits  in  accommodating  thc«sseHv» 

•  Preaopio,  a  Habla ;  a  Urm  applied  by  Urn  Spuianb  to  thai  la  «^i^  * 
SaTioor  was  born. 

t  A  cat,  a  (V«.  asd  a  partrid(«.  Iliey  vev»  pcriiapa  tka  raoaa  af  k«  bri 
olilij(cd  to  Mod  bimMlf  m  a  cMtnci  witb  kl«MC  Plultp  aoa  ta  laliai»i  <* 
Ice.,  Bfain  in  surb  lubjecU:  '  Y  m  Ua  dicba#  |4atana  mm  pifn,  ptv 
perro,  nl  otra  Sgiita  4tte  tUi    " 
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ffunl  of  the  tuperttitioni  of  the  imtlTOi,  in  oidor  to  in- 
creaM  the  number  of  thoir  pretended  converts.  This  prac- 
tice had  already  been  denounced  by  Morales,  another 
Domioiean,  and  condemned  by  a  papal  decree  of  the  12th 
•f  September,  1645,  of  which  Morales  was  the  bearer  to 
China.  The  Jesuits  howerer,  having  obtained  from  Rome 
tereral  modifications  of  this  decree,  persisted  in  their  prao- 
tieef,  which  Navarrete  himself  appears  to  have  winked  at 
while  in  China. 

Oa  bis  return  in  1673,  Navarrete  went  to  Rome,  where 
be  was  well  received  by  the  pope.  In  1678  he  was  ap- 
pointed arohbtshop  of  Santo  I>omingo  in  the  West  Indies, 
vfaece  he  died  in  the  following  year. 

Navarrete  wrote  a  work  in  Spanish,  which  has  become 
Tcry  icarot,  on  the  history  and  the  moral  and  political  con- 
dilton  of  China,  the  first  volume  of  which  was  published  at 
Madrid  hi  1676 ;  but  the  second  volume,  which  contained 
tn  aocount  of  the  disputes  between  the  Jesuits  and  the 
Dominicans  in  China,  is  said  to  have  been  suppresaed  by 
the  In^oiiition.  This  work  is  entitled  '  Tratados  historioos, 
politmw,  ethieoe,  y  religiosos  de  la  Monarchia  de  China,' 
bit  Hadrid,  1676.  It  contains  many  curious  particulars. 
At  the  end  of  the  first  volume  are  several  decisions  and 
deems  of  the  popes  concerning  the  regulation  of  the  Chi- 
nese niiaioiis. 

NAVARI'NO,  called  Neocaslro  by  the  Greeks,  a  small 
town  and  fortress  of  Morea,  built  on  the  south  coast  of  the 
Uj  of  the  same  name,  about  five  miles  north  of  Modon,  and 
tboQt  three  miles  measured  across  the  bay  Arom  old  Nava- 
rino,  which  is  a  ruined  town  with  an  old  fort  of  the  middle 
ages,  boilt  on  a  steep  hill  on  the  northern  coast  of  the  bay, 
near  the  site  of  antient  Pylos^  which,  according  to  Pausa- 
nios,  wu  situated  on  the  promontory  Coryphaaium.  But 
there  was  another  Pylos  in  Eleia,  and  a  third  one  in  Try- 
phylia,  and  all  three  claimed  the  honour  of  being  the 
ryloi  of  Nestor.  The  Messenian  Pylos  was  deserted  by  its 
inhahitants  in  the  second  Messenian  war.  It  seems  however 
to  have  rofwived  afterwards,  and  Pausanias  {Mesten.,  36) 
fpetks  of  it  as  an  inhabited  place,  and  mentions  a  temple, 
a  moni^Dent  of  Nestor,  and  other  antient  buildings  existing 
in  his  time,  of  which  no  traces  now  remain.  (Leake's  Morea,) 
The  iriand  of  Sphaoteria,  or  Sphagia,  lies  across  the  entrance 
ef  the  bay,  and  adds  to  its  security,  rftndering  it  one  of  the 
bot  harboara  in  the  Levant  Sphaoteria  is  known  in  antient 
hiitonr  for  the  defisat  and  capture  of  the  Lacedsdmonians  by 
tbcAthenians,  in  the  seventh  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
(Thueyd.,  iv,  39.)  [Clion.]  In  modern  times  the  bay  of 
KaTsrino  has  beoome  memorable  for  the  naval  battle  whioh 
took  place  on  the  20th  October,  1827,  between  the  French, 
Kogliah,  and  Russian  combined  fleet  on  one  side,  and  the 
TQrco-l^|vptian  fleet  which  was  anchored  in  the  bay  on  the 
other.  The  English  had  three  ships  of  the  line  and  four 
frigatag,  the  French  three  ships  of  the  line  and  two  Arigates, 
and  the  Russians  four  ships  of  the  line  and  four  frigates. 
The  Ottomans  had  three  ships  of  the  line  and  twenty-five 
(Hgatea,  besides  smaller  vessels.  Admiral  Codrington  had 
the  command  of  the  combined  fleet,  and  his  object  was 
to  oblige  Ibrahim  Pasha  to  evacuate  the  Morea.  After 
•ome  desultory  negotiations  and  sotpe  evasions  on  the  part  of 
Ibrahim,  Admiral  Codrington  resolved  to  attack  Ibrahim's 
tleec  After  a  warm  resistance,  the  Turco-Egyptians  were 
completely  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  three  ships  of  the  line, 
four  frigatesk  and  about  forty  or  fifty  smaller  vessels.  The 
rest  surrendered,  and  a  convention  followed  by  which 
Ibrahim  eracoated  the  Morea,  and  the  Greek  priaoners 
vhom  he  had  tent  to  E^^ypt  were  restored  to  their  country. 
The  EgvpCian  ships  which  had  not  been  destroyed  were 
retomed  to  the  Pasha  of  Egypt  The  battle  of  Navarino 
daeided  the  independence  of  Greece. 

The  justice  of  the  attack  made  by  the  combined  fleets  on 
the  Toreo-Eg}'ptians  at  Navarino  has  been  Questioned  on 
the  ground  of  international  rights,  supposing  those  rights  to 
ha  applioable  to  a  semi-barbarous  power  as  the  Turks  then 
were,  which  had  freaueiitly  and  unscrupulously  violated 
them.  The  policy  of  the  attack  has  also  been  questioned  in 
refieraiiee  to  the  national  or  individual  interOsts  of  England 
and  Franee.  But  ono  thing  may  be  safoly  asserted  in  fhvour 
o(  the  battle  of  Navarino :  it  fully  attained  the  object  for 
«hjch  it  wu  fought — the  emancipation  of  Greece.  UnUke 
ifiaoy  other  battlca  which  have  proved  a  uaeless  waste  of 
kamon  lives,  that  of  Navarino  established  the  independence 
««f  a  country  and  put  an  end  to  a  murderous  warfare.  In 
this  respect  it  may  be  comparad  to  the  b»ttl«t  of  IMhlgai 


and  Waterloo  in  our  own  times,  as  the  former  may  be  iui 
to  have  put  an  end  the  maritime  contest  of  France  against 
England,  and  the  second  effectually  terminated  the  Conti- 
nental war.  Before  the  battle  of  Navarino,  the  Greeks  were 
obviously  unable  to  drive  the  Ottomans  and  Egyptians  out 
of  their  country,  whilst  at  the  same  time  they  were  deter- 
mined not  to  submit;  the  contest  had  lasted  seven  years, 
and  it  could  never  have  been  terminated  except  by  the  ex- 
termination or  transportation  of  the  Greek  population, 
measures  which  had  be^n  to  be  carried  into  efibct  on  a 
large  scale  by  Ibrahim  m  the  Morea.  But  the  extermi- 
nation of  a  whole  people  and  the  riavery  and  sale  of  the 
women  and  children  are  things  which  will  not  be  tolerated 
in  Europe  at  the  present  day. 

N AVARRA  (Navarre),  a  kingdom  or  province  of  Spain* 
lying  between  41**  58'  and  43'  17'  N.  lat,  and  between  43 
and  2*  27'  W.  long.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  France^ 
on  the  east  by  Aragon,  on  the  south  by  the  province  of 
Soria  in  New  Castile,  and  on  the  west  by  the  provinces  of 
Guipuzcoa  and  Alava  in  Biscay.  In  shape  it  is  an  irregular 
quadrilateral,  about  80  miles  in  extreme  length  from  north 
to  south,  and  64  in  its  greatest  breadth  from  east  to  west 
Its  area  is  nearly  2500  square  miles,  and  its  population  now 
271,000 ;  by  the  census  of  1788  it  was  estimated  at  288,000, 
of  whom  3550  were  priests,  monks,  and  nuns,  9910  ser- 
vants, and  13,054  nobles. 

Three-fourths  of  the  surface  of  Navarre  are  mountain- 
ous; the  remaining  fourth  consists  of  a  few  large  val- 
leys and  some  small  fertile  plains.  The  grand  chain  of 
tbie  Pyrenees,  which  forms  the  northern  frontier,  sends  off 
numerous  otlior  chains,  which  gradually  decrease  in  height 
as  they  approach  the  south.  The  bftiest  mountain,  Alto- 
biscar,  attams  the  height  of  5380  feet  above  the  sea.  Adi  is 
52 1 8  feet  high,  and  Alcorrunz,  Arza,  and  La  Runa  are  all  con- 
siderably above  3000  foot  That  part  of  the  province  which 
borders  on  France  is  very  rugged,  barren,  and  thinly  peopled, 
excepting  however  the  valleys  of  Bazton,  Santistevan  do 
Lerin,  and  las  Cinco  Villas  de  Navarra  (Lesaca  Vera,  Sum- 
billa,  Sohalar  y  Aranax),  a  rich  and  delicious  country.  The 
southern  part  is  much  more  level  and  fertile,  and  better 
inhabited. 

Th0  prinoipal  river  is  the  Ebro,  which,  for  nearly  40 
miles,  forms  the  southern  boundary  of  the  province;  its 
tributaries  are  the  Borunda,  Ega,  Arga,  Angon,  Irati, 
Salasar,  and  Esea,  all  flowing  from  the  north;  and  the 
Queilas  and  Alhama  fW>m  the  south.  The  extreme  north 
of  the  provinoe  is  watered  by  the  Bidasoa,  which  rises  in  the 
Pyreneea,  and  empties  itself  into  the  Bajr  of  Biscay  at  Fueo- 
terrabia*  Besides  these  rivers  Navarre  is  watered  by  innu- 
merable small  streams,  many  of  which,  being  formed  wholly 
of  melted  snow,  are  dried  up  by  the  summer  heats.  The 
climate  of  the  northern  districts  is  exceedingly  cold  in 
winter,  and  rarely  subject  to  excessive  heat  in  summer ;  in 
the  south  it  is  far  more  genial,  and  highly  deUghtful  and 
salubrious.  The  soil  in  the  low  grounds  is  very  rich,  and 
susceptible  of  a  higher  degree  of  cultivation  than  it  has 
received :  there  is  ako  much  fine  pasture-land.  The  prin- 
cipal valleys  are,  Baxtan  in  the  north,  containing  fourteen 
villages  and  7500  inhabitants,  very  fertile  in  fruit  and  maize, 
and  abounding  in  cattle ;  that  of  Konoesvalles,  renowned  in 
history  for  the  defeat  of  Charlemagne  and  his  twelve  peers, 
in  778;  and  those  of  Lescou,  Roncal,  Baigorri,  Salaxar,  and 
Aexcoa. 

Navarre,  from  its  mountainous  character,  is  by  nature 
almoat  isoUted  from  the  countries  around  it.  In  the 
northern  frontier  there  are  ten  passes ;  the  five  principal 
are  those  of  Vera,  Maya,  Roncesvalles,  Ochagavia,  and 
Isava.  On  the  sides  of  Biscay  and  Aragon  the  approaches 
are  more  difficult  of  access ;  and  on  the  side  of  CSutile  th^ 
deep  and  n^id  Ebro  forms  a  barrier  passable  only  by  the 
three  bridges  of  Logrono,  Lodosa,  and  Tudda.  The  roMb 
which  traverse  the  provinoe  are  excellent 

Of  the  geology  of  Navarre  little  is  known.  The  moan« 
tains  are  mostly  of  transition  and  secondary  rocks ;  jasper  ant 
marbles  are  also  found.  There  are  many  mines  of  iron  and 
one  of  copper ;  one  also  of  rook-salt  near  Valtierra,  yielding 
annually  about  298,000  lbs.,  and  several  hot  springs. 

Forests  of  pines  (pinus  sylvestris)  cover  the  slopes  of  the 
Pyrenees,  and  muoh  wood  is  cut  and  sent  down  by  the 
mountain  streams  to  the  Ebro,  by  which  it  is  floated  onward 
to  Aragon  and  Cataluna.  The  other  principal  forest  trots 
are  the  oak,  evergreen  and  deciduous,  the  olive,  the  diet- 
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Navarre  yields  raorc  valuable  timber  than  any  other  pro- 
vince of  Spain.  Hcatbs,  ferns,  and  brooro,  with  many 
mroroatic  plants,  grow  on  the  mountains.  Of  grain  Na- 
varre yields  annually  3,452,800  bushels,  of  which  about 
^.OSa.i^dO  are  of  wheat,  303,850  of  maize,  673,200  of  barley, 
308,000  of  oats,  70,850  of  rye,  and  the  remainder  of  Bpel^ 
wheat.  Of  vegetables  (including  chesnuts)  the  annual 
quantity  is  about  197.600  bushels,  of  which  the  principal 

Eart  are  broad  and  kidney  beans.  The  annual  produce  of 
emp  is  600,000  lbs.,  of  flax  200,000  Ibs^  of  olive-oil  about 
130,000  (gallons,  and  of  wines,  which  are  excellent,  and  of 
various  descriptions,  about  10,500,000  gallons.  After  a  rich 
vintage  people  are  invited  by  the  public  crier  to  take  the  old 
wine  away  from  particular  vaults  gratis,  in  order  to  make 
room  for  the  new.  The  old  wine  is  even  wasted  sometimes, 
and  allowed  to  run  down  the  streets.  A  small  auantity  of 
cyder  is  also  produced  in  the  Baztan  and  Cinco  Villas. 

According  to  Minano,  there  are  in  Navarre  about  38,000 
head  of  horned  cattle,  630,000  sheep,  70,000  goats,  32,000 
pigs,  and  26,000  mules.  The  annual  produce  of  wool 
amounts  to  1,412,000  lbs.  The  mountains  abound  in  game 
and  the  rivers  in  fish.  The  average  value  of  all  the  natural 
productions  of  Navarre,  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral, 
Minano  estimates  at  nearly  1,500.000/.  The  wild  animals 
are  wolves,  foxes,  and  wild  boars  in  the  Larraun  Mountain. 

The  manufactures  of  Navarro  are  inconsiderable.  There 
are  634  factories  of  coarse  linen,  319  of  woollen  cloth,  67  of 
leather,  12  of  soap,  30  of  iron,  and  of  brandy  the  quantity 
annually  distilled  averages  2,000,000  gallons.  Besides  these 
are  some  potteries,  a  royal  shot  and  shell  foundry,  and  some 
manufiictories  of  Spanish  liquorice.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  present  century  the  average  value  of  manufactures 
was  142,600/.  per  annum. 

The  greater  part  of  the  produce,  natural  and  manufac- 
tured, 18  consumed  in  the  province,  but  about  30,800 
English  bushels  of  grain,  a  little  oil,  half  the  wine,  the 
greater  portion  of  the  wool,  and  two-thirds  of  the  iron  an- 
nually remain  unconsumed,  and  are  exported,  which  how- 
ever fall  very  far  short  in  amount  of  the  cottons  and  silks, 
cutlery,  tobacco,  sugar,  spices,  and  other  luxuries  imported, 
principally  from  France. 

Navarre  is  divided  into  five  districts,  or  merindades,  as 
they  are  called,  viz.  that  of  Pamplona  in  the  north,  of 
Tudela  in  the  south,  Sanguesa  in  the  east,  Estella  in  the 
vrest,  and  Olite  in  the  centre.  Each  merindad  has  a  capital 
town  of  the  same  name.  The  kingdom  contains  9  cities, 
145  towns,  675  vOlages,  with  a  total  of  38,289  houses.  It 
has  two  bishoprics,  those  of  Pamplona  and  Tudela ;  753 
parishes,  70  convents  and  hermitages,  1  university,  4  col- 
legos,  and  12  hospitals. 

The  metropolis  is  Pamplona,  situated  on  an  eminence  on 
the  leil  bank  of  the  river  Arga,  in  the  midst  of  a  small, 
fertile,  circular  plain,  called  La  Cuenca,  enclosed  by  lofty 
mountains.  It  was  antiently  the  court  of  the  kings  of  Na- 
varre, is  still  the  residence  of  the  viceroy  of  the  province, 
the  seat  of  administration,  and  see  of  a  bishop,  suffragan  of 
Burgos.  It  is  divided  into  twenty  wards,  and  contains  a  cathe- 
dral (a  neat  Gothic  edifice  of  great  antiquity,  disfigured  by 
a  modem  facade),  4  parish  churches,  7  convents  of  monks 
and  2  of  nuns  (suppressed  in  1835,  because  under  the 
authority  of  the  queen),  a  roval  and  an  episcopal  palace, 
a  senate-bouse,  a  town-hall,  a  mint,  a  public  gra- 
nary, a  university,  an  hospice,  a  foundling  hospital,  a 
theatre,  41  inns,  1632  private  houses,  and  a  population 
of  15,000.  The  city,  including  the  citadel,  measures  960 
yards  from  north  to  south,  and  1633  fVom  east  to  west.  It  is 
iU  built,  but  contains  a  few  handsome  houses ;  the  streets  are 
narrow,  but  well  paved,  and  kept  thoroughly  clean  by  means 
of  sewers.  There  are  3  large  and  3  small  squares,  in  the 
largest  of  which  bull-fights  are  occasionally  held,  6  public 
fountains,  and  an  aqueduct,  by  which  the  city  is  supplied 
with  water  from  the  mountain  of  Subiza,  twelve  miles  dis- 
tant Pamplona  is  well  fortified ;  the  citadel  is  a  regular 
pentagon,  of  1000  feet  each  side:  it  was  built  by  Philip  II. 
lliere  is  a  beautif\il  promenade,  called  Taconera,  within  the 
walls,  and  three  others  without.  The  manufactures  of  Pam- 
plona are  very  trifling,  namely,  two  tanneries,  two  factories 
of  wax,  one  of  woollen  cloth,  and  one  of  guitar-strings,  be- 
sides a  paper-mill  and  six  corn-mills  on  the  Arga.  Its 
commerce  is  oon fined  to  the  importation  of  woollen  and 
silken  goods,  principally  from  England  and  France:  but 
some  doth  is  imported  from  Castile,  serges  and  silk  from 
Aragon,  and  a  litUe  Indian  silk  from  Catalufia, 


Pamplona  is  called  Pompelon  by  Strabo  (161.  Ca»atU>  >. 
who  aads,  'as  if  it  might  be  Pompetopolis' that  ii,ib* 
city  of  Pompey.  The  people  are  called  PompckNMte« 
by  Pliny  (iit  3).  The  name  of  the  city  was  eorrapicd 
by  the  Arabs,  who  took  it  in  the  beginning  of  the  tirlith 
century,  into  Bamblona.  In  778  it  was  d«stroy«d  by 
the  French,  but  afterwards  rebuilt.  In  907  it  was  W- 
sieged  bv  the  Moors,  and  in  1138  by  the  Cattibsia. 
but  on  both  occasions  it  maintained  a  anrraufbl  n- 
sistance.  In  1277  it  was  again  taken  by  the  Prtneh.  b 
1512  it  was  blockaded  and  Uken  bv  the  duke  of  Alb^  p- 
neral  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  In  1808  it  was  Mited  b; 
the  French,  who  had  been  allowed  to  enter  as  Ineod*;  n 
1812  blockaded  by  Mina;  and  in  1813  it  capitalated  to  (h« 
allies  under  the  duke  of  Wellington,  after  the  batth  4 
Vitoria. 

The  city  next  in  importanoe  is  Tudela,  situated  oo  tk 
right  bank  of  the  Ebro,  which  is  here  crossed  by  s  rm 
fine  bridge  of  seventeen  arches  and  1200  feet  in  mi^  u 
has  a  cathedral,  10  convents  (ItteW  suppressed),  2  boip- 
tals,  and  a  population  of  8150.  The  streets  art  atnov 
and  crooked,  but  well  cleansed ;  the  houses  an  lofty,  uA 
all  contain  fountains.  About  two  miles  east  of  Tadolaa 
the  commencement  of  the  canal  of  Arvon,  which.  v)m 
finished,  will  connect  Navarre  with  the  MeditemuMsa. 

The  other  cities  are— Estella,  a  town  lately  fbrtified  brtW 
Carlists,  with  4600  inhabitants,  recently  the  stroogboid  d 
Don  Carlos ;  Olite,  with  5000  inhabitants,  celebrated  i»r  iti 
salubrioiu  climate,  and  at  one  time  the  residence  of  the  kitici 
of  Navarre;  Corella,  with  4000;  Tafalla,  with  28M;  ^ 
Sangiiesa,  with  2500  inhabitants. 

The  political  constitution  and  laws  of  Navaire  sn  it^ 
the  same  which  it  enjoyed  when  an  independent  moosrcbi, 
and  differ  altogether  from  those  of  the  rest  of  Spain.  Ii  h 
governed  by  a  viceroy,  who  presides  at  the  royal  coasd, 
the  supreme  tribunal  for  civil  and  criminal  causes.  TW 
legislative  body  is  composed  of  the  three  esUtei  of  tW 
kingdom :  the  clergy,  wno  attend  by  right  of  their  iiswo . 
the  nobility,  by  right  of  birth;  and  the  deputies,  who  «i 
elected  by  the  people.  Navarre  enjoys  also  pecuhv  IksI 
privileges. 

The  inhabitants  of  Navarre  are  tall,  well  made.  Bsmhr. 
veiT  hardy  and  brave,  independent  in  spirit,  stfowlj  «• 
tached  to  their  government  and  religion,  and  jooloat  a 
their  privileges.  The  guerrilla  bands  under  Mins  wwii 
most  formidable  opponents  to  the  French  in  tbs  ^^ 
Independence.  The  Navarrese  are  also  grave  and  '"■•nti 
but  witty  and  shrewd,  obstinate  and  quanrdsoias,  lod  y^ 
industrious  and  honest 

Castilian  is  the  general  language  of  the  pc^^^^^^r 
Basque,  or  a  mixture  of  these  two  languages  with  Fieoa 
is  spoken  in  some  districts. 

The  earliest  inhabitants  of  Navarre  were  called  Vikobj 
by  the  Romans.  In  a.d.  470  they  were  subdued  byw 
Ootbs.  Early  in  the  eighth  century  Navarre  wasoooooow 
by  the  Arabs;  but  the  Christian  inbabiUnU  who  hsi  W 
to  the  recesses  of  the  Pyrenees,  resolving  to  expel  tbt  o- 
vaders,  chose  a  noble  knight,  Garci  Ximenes,  ^^' 
chieftain  or  king ;  and  thus  was  founded  the  o^^'^'^yj* 
Navan«.  His  family  became  extinct  in  the  middkof  A« 
ninth  century,  and  the  Navarrese  then  elected IpigoStfi- 
chei,  count  of  Bisorre,  in  the  hands  of  whose  desc«»»* 
the  sceptre  of  Navarre  remained  for  five  centimes.  1» 
1512  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  obtained  posseiaioa  of  Cw| 
part  of  the  antient  kingdom  of  Navarre  which  fcrtw  **• 
present  province,  and  annexed  it  to  the  Spanish  **"T*Jj 
leaving  unconquered  the  portion  on  the  northern  •«"  « 
the  Pyrenees,  which  was  afterwards  united  by  Htyl^- 
to  the  crown  of  France,  and  is  now  known  as  tbedi^ 
ment  of  the  Lower  Pyrenees.  On  the  invasion  of  Sjis*  JT 
Bonanarte,  Navarre  eminently  distinguished  J^zLU 
its  obstinate  resistance:  and  it  has  recently  altfw 
the  eyes  of  all  Europe  as  being,  with  Biscav.  the  P^'^n 
theatre  of  the  civil  contest  between  Don  Carlos  ana  Iw* 
II.  of  Spain.  . 

(Miiiano,  Die,  Geog,;  Laborde,  Itinh-aire  ^^^^''^Jl 
CBtpagne ;  Antillon,  Geografia  de  Espaia  y  PofUag^  I W 
Bowles,  Introduccion  d  rHiaioria  Naharai  di  B»p^j^ 
Cook*8  Sketches  in  Sf^'n  ;  Mariana,  Uisioria  GfMmm 
Ettmaa  ;  Conde*s  Arabei,  &c,) 

NAVARRE.  BASSE.    [P\'M'if«'M,  Bassbs.] 

NAVE.    [Church.] 

NAVICELLA.    fNBJiiTiDj*.]  t 
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NAVIGATION.     [Compass;  Longitude  and  Lati- 

TDDK,   HBTHODS  OF  FINDING;  MsRCATOR's   PROJECTION; 

Sailing.] 

NAVIGATION  LAWS.  [Ship  and  Shipping.] 
'■  NAVIGATOR'S  ISLANDS,  a  group  of  islands,  situated 
in  the  Pacific,  between  1 0"*  and  1 5°  S.  lat  and  185**  and  195* 
E.  kmg.,  oonsists  of  nine  islands,  of  which  the  largest,  called 
Fbla,  or  Chatam,  is  the  most  western.  It  is  twice  as  large 
as  Otahiti,  and  not  inferior  in  fertility  and  beauty.  From 
east  to  west  if  measures  about  45  miles.  Eastward  of  Pola 
are  QjalaTa  and  Mouna,  which  are  hardly  inferior  in  size. 
The  other  six  islands  are  small.  They  all  appear  to  be 
▼oleanic ;  all  the  rocks  of  the  beach,  upon  which  the  sea 
brsaka  with  such  force  as  to  throw  the  water  more  than 
fifty  feet  high,  are  only  pieces  of  lava,  rounded  basalts,  or  coral, 
by  which  the  islands  are  wholly  surrounded.  In  the  coral 
reefii  are  narrow  passages  for  boats.  Along  the  beach  are 
level  tracts,  but  at  some  distance  the  country  rises  into  hills 
and  mountains.  The  islands  are  clothed  even  to  the  very  sum- 
mits of  the  hills  with  trees  loaded  with  fruit,  and  are  very 
populous.  They  abound  in  pigs,  dogs,  fowls,  birds,  and  fish, 
and  the  lower  parts  are  covered  with  extensive  plantations  of 
guavask  bananas,  and  other  fruits.  The  sugar-cane  grows 
spontaneously  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers.  The  inha- 
bitants belong  to  the  Malay  race,  and  speak  a  language 
which  is  a  dialect  of  that  used  in  the  Friendly  Islands. 
They  are  averse  to  the  visits  of  Europeans,  and  much  in- 
dined  to  quarrel  with  them.  (La  Perouse's  Voyage  round 
tMe  World,} 

NAVY.  Before  we  describe  the  present  constitution  and 
force  of  the  British  navy,  we  shall  give  a  short  sketch  of 
the  rise  and  progress  of  that  vast  machine,  to  which  Eng- 
land is  so  much  indebted  for  the  power  and  prosperity 
which  she  enjoys,  commencing  with  the  origin  of  navid 
enterprise  among  our  barbarian  ancestors. 

All  nations  inhabiting  the  shores  of  the  sea  or  navigable 
riTen  possessed  from  the  earliest  period  vessels  of  a  rude 
construction.  But  these  were  so  inadequate  to  withstand 
the  winds  and  waves  in  our  northern  seas,  that  it  was  not 
until  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Probus,  a.d.  276-82,  that  the 
vefl  of  terror  hanging  over  the  ocean  and  distant  voyages 
wu  romoTod.  That  emperor,  in  pursuance  of  his  plan  of 
colonising  the  border  lands,  which  were  exhausted  by  war, 
vitb  people  from  the  crowded  countries  of  the  barbarians,  had 
canied  a  party  of  Franks  into  Pontus,  with  a  view  of  defend- 
ing that  country  against  the  Alani.  Love  of  home  induced 
lome  of  these  people  to  attempt  their  return ;  they  seized 
ibipa  on  the  Buxine,  and  plundered  the  coasts  of  Greece, 
Asia,  and  Sicily,  either  to  supply  their  wants  or  for  revenge: 
passing  the  Pillari  of  Hercules,  they  veered  to  the  right, 
aud  completed  their  voyage  by  disembarking  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Rhine.  From  this  voyage  we  may  date  the  origin  of 
nautical  enterprise.  The  Saxons  took  advantage  of  the  rich 
harvest  thus  opened  to  all  who  would  attack  the  Roman 
provinces  by  sea,  and  ravaged  the  coasts  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  oblige  the  Romans  to  establish  a  fleet  in  the  English 
Channel  to  repel  them.  After  the  Saxons  had  been  long 
in  Dotteasion  of  England,  they  lost  their  naval  arts,  and 
in  toeir  turn  became  a  prey  to  the  constant  attacks  of  the 
Sea-ktngB,  Vikingr,  and  other  pirates.  We  have  no  record 
of  the  size  or  number  of  the  vessels  which  sustained  so 
manyconfliets  with  the  Danes  in  the  ninth  century.  Alfred 
the  Great  was  the  founder  of  the  English  navy.  He  first 
parceivied  the  necessity  of  a  fleet  to  protect  the  coasts  from 
the  swarms  of  pirates  in  the  northern  seas.  A  slight  ad- 
vantage gained  by  some  ships  of  his  over  the  Danes,  in  876, 
induced  him  to  build  long  ships  and  galleys,  which,  as  his 
countrymen  were  not  competent  to  manage  them,  he 
laaaned  with  such  piratical  foreigners  as  he  could  engage. 
After  be  had  driven  out  the  Danes,  he  applied  his  tdents 
to  improve  his  ships,  and  built  vessels  higher,  longer,  and 
svifter  than  before,  some  rowing  thirty  pairs  of  oars,  others 
uore.  Ethelred  inade  a  law  that  whoever  was  lord  of  310 
hydea  of  land  should  furnish  and  build  dne  vessel  for  the 
service  of  the  country. 

William  the  Conqueror  established  the  Cinque  Ports, 
Aod  gave  them  certain  nrivil^s  on  condition  of  their  fur- 
nishing 52  ships  for  15  nays,  in  case  of  emergency.  King 
John  elanned  for  England  Uie  sovereignty  of  the  seas,  and 
dedared  that  all  ships  belonging  to  foreign  nations,  which 
should  reftise  to  striks  to  the  British  flag,  should  be  deemed 
fiur  and  lawftil  prize.  In  the  year  1293,  an  English  sailor 
^ving  been  kilted  in  a  French  port,  war  ensued,  which  it 


was  agreed  to  settle  by  a  naval  action,  which  was  finight  in 
the  middle  of  the  Channel,  and  the  English,  being  victorious, 
carried  off  above  250  saU.  In  1340,  when  KingEdward  UI. 
with  240  ships  was  on  his  voyage  to  Flanders,  he  fell  in 
with  and  completely  defeated,  off  Sluys,  the  French  fleet  of 
400  sail,  manned  with  40,000  men.  The  same  monarch 
blockaded  Brest  with  7130  sail,  containing  15,000  men. 
Many  of  the  ships  composing  these  fleets  were  Genoese 
and  Venetian  mercenaries,  but  they  must  have  been  very 
small,  and  the  numbers  of  ships  and  men  are  probably  ex- 
aggerated. Henry  V.  had  something  of  a  navy,  for  we  find 
amon^;  the  records  in  the  Tower,  a  grant  under  his  hand  of 
annuities  to  '  the  maistres  of  certaine  of  our  owne  grete 
shippes,  carrakes,  barges,  and  ballyngers.'  Henry  VII., 
who  succeeded  in  1485,  seems  to  have  been  the  first  king 
who  thought  of  providing  a  naval  force  which  might  be  at 
all  times  ready  for  the  service  of  the  state.  He  built  the 
Great  Harry,  properly  speaking  the  first  ship  of  the  royal 
navy ;  she  cost  1 5,000/.,  and  was  accidentally  burnt  in  1 553. 
Henry  VHI.  perfected  the  designs  of  his  fiither.  He  con- 
stituted the  Admiralty  and  Navy  Office,  established  the 
Trinitv  House,  and  the  dockyards  of  Deptford,  Woolwich, 
and  Portsmouth;  appointed  regular  salaries  fbr  the  ad- 
mirals, captains,  and  sailors ;  and  made  the  sea  service  a 
distinct  profession :  he  also  made  laws  for  the  planting  and 
preservation  of  timber.  In  1512,  when  a  fleet  was  fitted 
out  against  France,  under  Sir  Edward  Howard,  lord-high- 
^miral,  the  following  allowances  were  made  :^ 

For  his  own  diet,  maintenance,  wages,  and         #.      d, 
rewards,  per  diem         .  •  •         10      0 

Each  captain  for  ditto,  ditto  •  .16 

Every  soldier,  mariner,  and  gunner,  for  his 

wages  per  lunar  month  .  .50 

And  for  his  victuals.         .  .  .50 

The  ships  uf  this  period  were  high,  unwieldy,  and  narrow; 
their  guns  were  close  to  the  water,  and  they  had  lofW  poops 
and  prows,  like  Chinese  junks,  insomuch  that  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  informs  us  '  that  the  Mary  Rose,  a  goodly  ship  of 
the  largest  size,  by  a  little  swav  of  the  ship  in  casting  about, 
her  ports  being  within  16  inches  of  the  water,  was  overset 
and  sunk.'  This  took  place  at  Spithead  in  the  presence  of 
the  king,  and  most  of  her  officers  and  crew  were  drowned. 
The  Henri  Grrace  de  Dieu,  the  largest  ship  built  in  this 
reign,  is  said  to  have  measured  above  1000  tons.  At  the 
death  of  Henry  VUI.,  the  tonnage  of  the  navy  was  12,000 
tons.  Elizabeth  increased  the  navy  greatly.  The  fleet 
which  met  the  Spanish  Armada  numbered  1 76  ships,  manned 
by  14,996  men;  but  these  were  not  all  'shippes  royal,'  for 
she  encouraged  the  merchants  to  build  large  ships,  which 
on  occasion  were  converted  into  ships  of  war,  and  rated 
at  50  to  too  tons  more  than  they  measured.  She  raised  the 
wages  of  seamen  to  10  shillings  per  month.  Signals  were 
first  used  in  this  reign  as  a  means  of  communication  between 
ships.  In  1603  the  navy  had  42  ships,  measuring  1 7,000  tons. 
In  the  reign  of  James  I.  lived  the  first  able  and  scientific  naval 
architect,  rhineas  Pett,  and  the  king  had  the  good  sense  to 
encourage  him.  Pett  introduced  a  better  system  of  building, 
and  relieved  the  ships  of  much  of  their  top  hamper.  Before 
the  civil  wars  broke  out,  Charles  I.  built  the  Sovereign  of 
the  Seas,  of  100  guns,  and  measuring  1637  tons.  In  this 
reign  the  navy  was  first  divided  into  rates  and  classes. 
Cromwell  found  the  navy  much  reduced,  but  his  energy  re- 
stored it,  and  he  left  154  sail,  measuring  57,643  tons,  of 
which  one-third  were  two-deckers.  Cromwell  first  laid  be- 
fore parliament  estimates  for  the  support  of  the  navy,  and 
obtained  400,000/.  per  annum  for  that  purpose.  The  navy 
flourished  under  Charles  II.,  with  the  duke  of  York  at  its 
head,  assisted  by  Samuel  Pepys,  as  secretary,  until  1673, 
when  the  duke's  inability  to  take  the  test  oath  caused  his 
retirement,  and  the  king's  pecuniary  difficulties  leading 
him  to  neglect  the  navy,  it  fell  into  decay.  The  duke  of 
York  was  recalled  to  his  post  in  1684,  and  at  his  accession 
in  the  following  year  there  were  179  vessels,  measuring 
103,558  tons.  James  U.,  on  coming  to  the  throne,  took  active 
measures  fbr  the  restoration  of  the  navy;  he  suspended 
the  Navy  Board,  and  appointed  a  new  commission,  with 
which  he  joined  Sir  Anthony  Deane,  the  best  naval  arohi- 
tect  of  the  time,  who  essentially  improved  the  ships  of  the 
line  by  copying  from  a  French  model.  Four  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  per  annum  were  set  apart  for  naval  purposes, 
and  so  diligent  were  the  commissioners  that  at  the  Revolu- 
tion the  fleet  was  in  excellent  condition,  with  sea  stores 
complete  for  eight  months  for  each  ship.    The  force  was 
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1 54  veMelfl,  earrying  6930  gum,  and  43,600  men,  mhenoi 
nine  were  fint*ratet. 

King  William  immediately  on  being  placed  on  the  throne 
vent  to  war  with  France,  whoio  navy  waa  then  very  power- 
ful ;  in  166 1  it  consiited  of  1 79  TesaeU  of  all  lorta,  carrying 
f  080  guns,  beaidei  30  galleys.  An  act  was  passed  in  his 
second  year,  for  building  30  ships,  to  carry  60,  70,  and  60 
euns  respectively.  The  dockyard  at  Hamoase,  out  of  which 
has  since  grown  the  considerable  town  of  Devonport,  which 
now  returns  two  members  to  parliament,  was  then  mUr 
blished.  Queen  Anne  found  at  her  accession  the  navy  to 
consist  of  272  vessels,  measuring  159,020  tons,  but  this  eeti- 
mate  includes  hulks,  hovs,  and  other  vessels  not  carrying 
guns.  In  1704  one  of  tne  greatest  and  most  destructive 
storms  ever  known  took  place.  It  began  in  the  middle  of 
November,  and  did  not  attain  its  greatest  height  till  the 
87th.  The  Eddystone  lighthouse  was  destroyed,  no  less 
than  1 0  men-of-war  were  totally  lost,  and  many  more  were 
driven  on  shore  and  damaged.  All  measures  adding  to  the 
strength  and  efficiency  of  the  navy  were  exceedingly  popular 
during  this  reign.  We  And  at  the  death  of  Anne  in  If  14, 
that  Uie  number  of  ships  was  less,  but  the  tonnage  in- 
creased, being  ships  198,  guns  10,600,  tons  156,640.  The 
parliamentary  vote  of  thai  year  was  245,700/.  and  10,000  sea- 
men and  marines.  During  the  first  four  years  of  Ge<Mrge  I., 
largo  sums  were  voted  for  the  extraordinary  repairs  which 
wore  required  after  the  long  war.  A  new  establishment  of 
guns  also  was  ordered  in  tnis  reign.  The  navy  remained 
stationary  till  1739,  when  hostilities  commenced  against 
Spain,  and  the  navy  was  augmented,  particularly  in  the 
smaller  classes,  and  the  dimensions  of  several  classes  were 
enlarged.  War  broke  out  with  France  in  1744,  at  which 
period  there  were  128  sail  of  the  line.  At  this  time  all  prizes 
taken  by  H.M.'s  ships  were  declared  to  be  the  property  of 
the  captors.  In  1 747  a  naval  uniform  was  first  established. 
The  navy  increased  vastly  during  this  war,  in  which  35  sail 
of  the  line  were  taken  or  destroyed  by  the  English.  George 
III.  at  his  accession  found  the  navy  to  consist  of. 

Ships  of  the  line     .     .     .     127i  ^^.,„  .„„ -o,  1^.  .  „. 
50  guns  and  under   198}  ^^^^^S  321.104  torn. 

The  vote  for  the  year  1760  was  432,629/.,  and  70,000  sea- 
men and  marines.  In  the  short  war  of  1762,  20  sail  of  the 
line  were  added  to  the  navy,  and  at  the  end  of  the  American 
revolutionary  war  it  was  composed  as  fbllows : — 

The  navy  was  kept  in  a  high  state  of  preparation,  and  when, 
on  the  1st  of  February,  1793,  the  French  republic  declared 
war  against  England,  this  country  was  not  unprepared.  A 
period  now  commences  in  which  the  gigantic  efforts  made 
oy  England,  and  the  protection  necessary  for  a  mercantile 
marine,  which  almost  monopolised  the  commerce  of  the 
world,  raised  the  British  navy  to  such  a  height  as  to  enable 
it  single  handed  to  maintain  the  sovereignty  of  the  seas 
a^inst  all  other  navies  combined.  Sir  Charles  Middleton, 
afxerwards  Lord  Barham,  had,  when  comptroller  of  the 
navy  iu  1783,  established  the  regulation  that  a  great  pro- 
portion of  stores,  sails,  &c.  should  be  laid  by  for  each  ship 
in  ordinary ;  so  that  in  a  few  weeks  after  the  declaration  of 
war  there  were  54  sail  of  the  lino  and  146  smaller  vessels 
at  sea.  The  vote  for  the  service  of  the  navy  was  5,525,331/., 
85,000  seamen  and  marines.  The  navy  of  France  had  never 
been  so  powerful:  it  amounted  to  above  200  vessels,  of 
which  82  were  of  the  line  and  71  in  addition  were  imme- 
diately ordered  to  be  built.  The  English  had  about  115 
sail  of  the  line  fit  for  ser^'ice,  but  the  majority  of  the  French 
ships  were  larger  and  finer,  and  carried  heavier  guns  on 
their  lower  or  principal  battery.  The  following  abstract  will 
show  the  losses  on  both  sides  up  to  the  peace  of  Amiens, 
exclusive  of  the  casual  losses. 

Captured.        Destroyed. 

British  ships  of  the  line    .5 

Smaller  vessels     .37  9 


Tbtal       .     . 

French  ships  of  the  lino 
Dutch  do. 

Spanish         do. 
Danish  do. 
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32 

18 
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2 
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French  f mailer  vtsaeli  •    266  44 

Dutch  do.  .      62  • 

Spaoifh        do.  •      57  10 

Total      443  76 

This  aatiniettfdoot  not  inelud«607  privataMn*  dually  Ffaoch, 
taken  and  dastroyad.  Of  tha  above,  50  saU  of  tba  Una  and 
94  under  that  f  iia  ware  added  to  the  British  navy. 

During  tha  peace  of  Amiena  preparations  for  wmr  wate 
aotivahr  aontinued  on  both  aidet,  and  tha  daclaratioo  on  tht 
part  of  England  wai  made  in  tha  month  of  May,  lf»oa,  at 
which  tiroa  the  nary  was  of  tha  following  Cone,  aa  ooaparU 
with  1703:^ 

aUrtoniM.  Uaiet.  t^m. 

1793     .     •     153     •     •     411      .     •     402,565 
'1803     .     •     189     .      .     761      .      .     660,976 

Notwtthatanding  tha  apparent  ineraaaa,  there  wara  not  so 
many  Una-of*batUa  ahipa  fit  for  aaa  at  the  lattar  aa  at  the 
ftNrmer  period  by  about  tan.  Tha  French  ftwea  in  aarvioi- 
able  Una-of-battle  ahipa  in  March,  1803,  was  66,  tba  British 
111.  During  tbia  war  thara  were  employed  from  lOa.aee 
to  120,000  aaaman  and  marines  till  1610,  when  Iha  mamWr 
waa  increased  to  145,000.  There  were  about  100  aail  ot  the 
line,  150  firigataa,  and  abo?a  200  sloops,  beaidaa  small  armed 
vassals,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  abont  600  sail  of  pea- 
danta  constantly  amploved.  The  following  abatraol  aliews 
tha  loasea  on  each  liaa  auring  tha  war  :— 

CApimed. 

British— Shins  of  Una  \        0  o 

Under    •        .      63  7 


69 

7 

Enemies*— Ships  of  line 
Under        . 

55 

14 

79 

«3 

134  37 

of  which  33  sail  of  tha  line  and  68  under  were  added  to 
the  British  navv. 

In  George  III.*s  raign  tha  dockyard  of  Pembroka  wis 
astablished. 

The  parliamentary  vota  fi>r  tha  sanrioo  of  tha  navy, 
1839-40,  was  as  (bllowa:— 

Officers  .     3,400         For  the  effiBcti? e  sarvioa  £3,491132 
Petty  do.     3,998         For  tha  non-aflective  do.     M86,2J1 
Seamen  •  12,646         Other  departments,  vis.. 
— —  eonvicts  and  transport 

20,244  of  troops  .        «         .        217.166 

Marines      9,000 


29,244  Total  charge      •     £6,197.511 

Tha  fbllowing  tables  will  show  the  ibroe  of  the  Briuth 
navy  at  three  distinct  periods,  via. :  the  breaking  out  of  the 
French  revolutionary  war ;  a  few  years  subsequent  to  the 
peace;  and  the  present  time:  also  the  dispoaition  of  the 
British  naval  force  at  the  present  time,  as  well  as  the  naval 
force  of  other  countries  posseasing  a  navy. 
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•  la  1798  •tMfowth-ntlwflBtirodMlufbmadBMlar 

i  O*  ihtM  itrnm  f«Mtk  omlj  Mvea  ammt  to  te  MteMMl  far  w;  lb*  iv 
ibaiuder  an  employ^  ia  ewnriB|  dMpatcU».  tnwpi,  kc.  Thera  w  h<iiSn  IS 
rteamer^  not  en\&nA  han,  wUdi  m  •■iploywl  la  iW  tmAt^mtwkm  ta  OhM 
BriiaiD. 
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STATION. 


FlymuuUi         •         • 
liren  TImubm  h  M«4iray 


North  America  and  West 


Caar  of  Good  Hope  ud 
CoMt   '  "• 


tof  AlHea 
Ukcfof  Caaada 


nitictilav  actios 
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tiM  ■■mnHiid  fcr  a  ■apply  of  U»bcT  to  bwUd  11  •Mp*  rf  tha 
Kh  staaai-TtaMk  in  tha  paclurt  fenrice  are  anned  with  kaav^ 


liae. 
fuae. 


BeOand  liaa  IM  gon-boats ;  Deoinnrit,  67  '•  8ik  eden,  337. 

TImtik  te  Beiftonitmi  Iktre  do«  set  appear  to  k«f  a 
baes  Mojjnmm  dliTiaioB  ista  alatiaa;  ii0f  Dsva  wa  any 
aeennl  of  tha  snuuMSI  af  i^pa;  at  that  time  certain 
ikipa  vera  aidarad  ta  be  baiU  ta  cany  tha  tbllowing:— 

1st  Rate.     SndRatai    3rd  Rate. 


DcKriptkiD  of  Ouns.  786  men, 

Cannon  ^  42  pounders  26 

I>einieannon=:32  pounders 
CulTerins=18  potmders 
Demi  do.  =12  pounders 
Saken  =  6  p(mndex8 

Forecastle         •         • 

Quarter-deck    •         • 

3-poundeis 

Total  number  of  guns  1 0<^ 


470  n 
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Thero  was  bowvfer  no  omfavnity  preserved;  and  in 
f  74>S  a  cocmmtlea  was  appointed,  whveh  reconmanded  cer- 
Uin  changes  in  the  rating  and  aiming,  which  however  were 
not  adhered  to  KWf  more  than  the  mmer  systems.  At  tha 
peaoe  the   Bsard  9$  Admiralty  represented  this  to  ths 


PrincaRGgent  in  a  niemoml,  Tlie  present  establtBhmcnt  of 
rates  and  chases  Tvaa  fixed  by  order  in  counciL  February. 
1817:—  ' 

Clajiis  I.— Rated  ships  : 

Firat-rate,  compri^^ng  all  three- decked  ^bip^. 
SeciJTid    One  of  Her  Majesty's  yachis,  and  all  two- 
decked  ships  whose  wir-coui^ilojiients  cousiit  of  7t^0 
men  and  upwards* 
Tbirrl,    Her    Jl^ijesty's  other   yachts,  tnd   atl    ships 

whose  TOinpleinent*  are  from  600  to  7(^0, 
Fourth.     Ships  whose   eoinpletnenf*  tire  frora  400  to 


6m, 

Fifth, 

Sixth. 
Class  IL 


Bhips  wlioac  complements  are  from  250  fo  400 
Ships  under  250, 
Sioopjj  and  bomb-vesseU, 
All  such  vessels  as  nra  coinmandofi  by  a  commander. 
Class  III*    AU  otber  smaller  vt?s»els^  F«ch  us  tirt?  eom- 
manded  by  lienietiiiTitB,  or  other  inferior  officers. 

Table  sbowlng  Uic  armamont  of  a  ibip  of  each  class,  ana 
the  weight  of  metaL 
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Great  impro^-cments  bavy  taken  phcc  in  the  sijte  and 
form  of  the  British  ships,  ti^  weli  as  in  tb^;  crrangonjcnt 
of  ih©  TOSioriali*  composing  !hem»  e^peciaUy  during  the 
present  cenUiry.  As  France  and  Spain  enlarged  their  sthipy, 
the  English  were  obliged  to  do  (be  same ;  while  from  nxwwy 
ijf  their  ships  addled  to  thi*  English  na^  ^e  greally  im- 
proved our  models.  The  following  view  of  iho  tnerea^O  of 
the  sjzo  of  &r8^r&t«a  wiU  detuonslmto  thW^nt :— ^    T 
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Ymt.  ToiUMgaofPlni'IUlM. 

1677  •  •         1500  to  1600 

1720  •  .  1800 

1745  .  .  2000 

1795         •  •        S350,  the  Ville  de  Pliris. 

1808  •  •         2616,  Caledonia. 

1839         •  •        3100,  Victoria,  and  3 

others  hailding. 
There  it  now  a  frigate  of  greater  tonnage  than  the  flnt- 
lata  of  1745,  \ii.  the  Vernon,  of  2080  tons,  and  50  guns. 

We  cannot  do  more  than  glance  at  the  improvements  in 
naval  architecture.  Sir  Rohert  Seppings,  late  surveyor  of 
the  navy,  introduced  the  circular  how  and  stem,  the  svstem 
of  diagonil  timbering  or  bracing,  whereby  the  strength  and 
durability  of  our  ships  are  so  immenselv  increased;  the 
method  of  scarfing  short  pieces,  by  which  the  delay  and 
difficulty  often  attendant  on  the  procuring  of  crooked  timber 
are  avoided;  the  making  frigate-timber  applicable  to  the 
building  of  line^f  battle  ships,  by  the  use  of  a  circular  coak, 
or  dowel,  instead  of  chocks,  thereby  effecting  a  saving  of 
about  1000/.  in  the  building  of  a  74-gun  ship,  and  the  use 
of  iron  knees,  by  which  he  effected  an  immense  saving  of 
timber  and  space. 

Sir  William  Symonds,  now  surveyor  of  the  navy,  has 
effected  a  still  further  economy  of  space  by  removing  the 
chocks  behind  the  iron  knees,  and  using  metal  diagonal 
braces  instead  of  wood.  In  latter  years  the  various  naval 
architects.  Sir  R.  Seppings,  Captains  Hayes  and  Symonds, 
R.N.,  and  Ftofessor  Inman,  have  been  permitted  to  try 
their  respective  systems  in  various  experimental  squadrons, 
composed  of  vessels  built  under  their  directions ;  and  al- 
though many  opinions  are  held  as  to  the  merits  of  each, 
there  can  be  but  one  with  regard  to  the  general  advantage 
arising  to  the  science  of  naval  architecture,  so  long  ne- 
glected. A  school  for  shipwright  apprentices  was  esta- 
blished at  Portsmouth,  which,  after  producing  more  officers 
than  could  be  provided  for,  was  broken  up.  Our  ships, 
those  at  least  built  of  oak— for  we  have  not  yet  worn  out  a 
ship  built  of  teak— do  not  seem  to  be  as  durable  as  in 
former  times.  The  Royal  William,  of  100  guns,  which 
bore  the  flag  of  Sir  Richard  Bickerton  at  Spithead  in  1813, 
and  was  shortly  after  broken  up,  was  built  in  the  year  1719. 
The  Sovereign  of  the  Seas,  built  in  1637,  was  repaired  in 
1684,  when  all  the  antient  timber  was  so  hard  that  it  was 
difficult  to  work  it.  It  was  the  practice  in  the  north  of 
England,  and  in  Staffordshire  especially,  to  bark  timber 
standing,  and  to  let  it  remain  in  that  state  for  a  time  to 
season.  Tl)e  Sovereign  of  the  Seas  was  built  of  such  timber. 
The  Achilles,  60,  was  built  by  contract  in  1757,  of  timber 
barked  in  the  spring  and  felled  in  the  next  winter:  she  was 
dorked  in  1770,  and  found  exceedingly  sound,  and  was  sold 
1784,  because  she  was  too  small  for  the  line^f-battle.  The 
Hawke  sloop  was  built  in  1793.  Half  of  this  vessel  was 
built  of  timber  barked  in  1787,  and  felled  in  1790;  the 
other  half  of  timber  felled  in  the  usual  manner  flrom  the 
same  soil  and  neighbourhood.  In  1803  she  was  so  decayed 
that  she  was  taken  to  pieces ;  both  sides  appear  to  have  been 
equally  decayed. 

The  government  of  the  navy  it  vested  in  the  lord-high- 
adroiral,  which  office  has  been  in  commission  since  the  Re- 
volution, with  the  exception  of  two  short  periods,  1707-8  and 
1827-8,  when  it  Iras  held  respectively  by  Prince  George  of 
Denmark  and  his  late  migesty  when  duke  of  Clarence.  At 
present  the  Board  oonsisU  of  a  First  Lord,  who  is  a  member 
of  the  cabinet,  and  five  junior  lords.  By  their  orders  all 
ships  are  built,  sold,  or  broken  up;  commissioned,  em- 
ployed, and  paid  off.  All  appointments  and  promotions  are 
made  or  approved  by  them ;  all  honours,  pensions,  and  gra- 
tuities are  granted  on  their  recommendation.  All  orders 
for  the  payment  of  naval  monies  are  made  by  them ;  they 

?repare  the  navy  estimates,  and  lajr  them  befbre  parliament, 
'he  civil  departments  of  the  admiralty  are  directed  by  the 
surveyor  of  the  navy,  accountant-general,  storekeeper- 
general,  comptroller  of  victualling,  and  physician-general. 

The  navy  is  composed  of  two  bodies  of  men— seamen  and 
marines. 

There  are  commissioned,  warrant,  and  petty  officers* 

The  commissioned  officers  are  flag-officers,  captains,  com- 
manders, and  lieutenants. 

Flag-officers  are  divided  into  the  following  classes*  and 
rank  and  command  in  the  order  here  following  :— 

Admirals  of  the  fleet 

Admirals  of  the  red,  white»  bluo  tquadioni. 


Vice-admirals  of  the  rod,  white,  blueaquadronc 

Rear-admirals  of  the  red,  white,  blue  squadrons. 

There  are  superannuated  and  retired  rear-admirals,  who 
enjov  the  rank  and  pay,  but  do  not  rise. 

The  admiral  of  the  fleet,  when  in  command,  beats  the 
union  fbg  at  the  main-top-gallant-mast  The  other  flag- 
officers  bear  a  square  flag  of  the  colour  of  their  squadnm 
at  the  main,  fore,  or  mixen  top-gallant-mast,  accoroing  t« 
their  rank. 

The  flag-officer  holding  the  chief  command  of  a  fleet  or 
squadron  emfiloyed  within  certain  geographical  limits, 
termed  a  station,  is  called  a  eommatider-in-chief.  He  is 
responsible  for  the  efficiency  and  conduct  of  the  fleet  uodtf 
his  orders;  he  disposes  of  the  vessels  composing  it  in  «tick 
manner  as  will  be  most  advantageous  for  the  service ;  btiC 
without  some  especial  necessity  he  is  never  to  aend  one 
beyond  the  limits  of  his  station.  All  vacancies  in  shipt 
under  his  orders  which  are  caused  by  death  or  dunienl 
from  the  service  by  the  sentence  of  a  court-martial,  arc  tu 
his  gift. 

A  temporary  rank  is  given  toeaptaiiu  called  commod^we; 
they  are  of  two  classes;  the  first  class  having  the  pay  sad 
allowance  of  a  rear-admiral,  with  a  captain  under  him  ;  they 
bear  a  broad  pendant,  but  must  strike  it  in  the  presence  of  s 
senior  cantain.  Captains  and  commanders  are  appointed  Ia 
oommana  her  majesty's  ships,  except  when  the  latter  srt 
appointed  to  flag-ships  and  ships  of  the  line,  under  •  rega- 
lation  of  his  late  majesty  when  lord-high-admiral ;  in  whrfa 
case  they  must  have  served  three  years  in  command  of  a 
sloop  or  as  flrst-lieutenant  of  a  rated  ship. 

When  a  captain  or  commander  is  ordered  to  corantiMirta 
a  ship,  he  does  so  by  hoisting  a  long  pendant,  havin|^  a  St 
George's  cross  on  a  white  field  next  the  mast,  and  •  fly  of 
the  colour  of  the  Admiral's  flag  under  whose  ordeni  beii 
placed.  No  vessels,  except  sucn  as  belong  to  her  majesty, 
or  are  hired  for  her  service,  and  commanded  by  a  navil 
officer,  are  entitled  to  wear  this  pendant  The  ship  beiii( 
commissioned,  a  hulk,  or  receiving  ship,  is  allotted  tat  tht 
use  of  the  crew  while  fitting  for  sea ;  a  party  of  msriiM^ 
commanded  in  rated  ships  by  a  commissioned  officer,  is  mbI 
on  board ;  seamen  are  entered  as  they  volunteer,  on  being  re- 
ported fit  for  the  service  after  examination  by  the  sorgeoo  ; 
stores  are  demanded  as  required,  and  the  sea-ator«a»  peo* 
visions,  and  water  stowed  away.  When  ready  lor  wtm,  the 
ordnance  and  powder  are  received  on  board;  the  errw  arc 
paid  two  months*  wages  in  advance,  and  the  ship  onlj  vaiti 
the  sailiugorders  from  the  admiral^  to  proceed  lo  bar  desti- 
nation. The  duty  of  the  captain  as  regards  the  boc^  aod 
accounts  is  regulated  b^  act  of  parliament ;  but  the  interior 
arrangements  and  discipline  depend  mainly  on  htnaadt  ia 
which  he  has  for  his  guidance  the  act  23  Geo.  IL,  called 
the  Articles  of  War,  and  the  General  Printed  Instmetioiis 
issued  by  the  Admiraltjr.  All  muster  and  pay  books,  fc<. 
are  signed  by  the  captain,  commander,  or  senior  lieateoao^ 
master,  and  purser,  or  other  officer  in  whose  charge  the 
stores  in  Question  may  be  placed.  A  commander  mnst  faafv 
been  employed  on  actual  service  and  fiill  pay  Ibr  one  ccm- 
plete  year  to  become  eligible  for  promotion  to  the  iiak  d 
captain. 

The  senior  lieutenant  is  nominated  by  the  cmnCain,  and 
has  under  his  direction  the  whole  management  and  supciiu- 
tendence  of  the  internal  arrangements  d  the  ship ;  Meed 
on  the  qualifications  of  this  officer  must  in  a  Rreat  mtmwmt 
depend  the  state  of  discipline  and  effideney.  The  other  Uc«- 
tenants  take  the  watoh  by  turns,  during  whioh  time  tkey 
have  change  and  command  of  the  ship ;  they  are  new  t* 
quit  the  deck  without  being  relieved.  The  watches  are 
periods  of  four  hours,  except  that  from  four  to  e^c  r jk  , 
which  is  divided  into  two»  called  the  dog-wmt^Sw  N« 
mate  is  eligible  for  the  rank  of  lieutenant  until  he  has  serred 
six  complete  years  in  the  navy,  has  oompleted  his  mne 
teenth  year,  and  passed  in  seamanship  and  navigation. 

A  lieutenant  must  have  served  two  complete  yeara  at  aaa 
to  qualify  him  for  promotion  to  the  rank  of  commander.  TW 
warrant  and  petty  officers  take  rank  and  command  in  thm 
order  in  which  they  stand  in  the  table  of  pay,  with  the  ex> 
ceptions  here  following:— 
Masters,         \ 

Rank  with, 
but  subordi- 
nate to  Lieu- 
tenants« 


Secretaries, 

Physicians, 

Chaplains, 

Sitfgeons, 

Puners, 
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of  whom,  masters,  mates,  second-masters,  gunners,  boat- 
twaios,  carpenters,  and  take  military  command. 

Tbe  master  has  charge  and  stowage  of  the  holds ;  a  ge- 
neral charge  of  stores  and  store-rooms,  over  the  gunner, 
boatswain,  and  carpenter ;  and  navigates  tbe  ship  under  the 
direoCions  of  the  captain.  Secretaries  are  appointed  by  tbe 
fligofficer  whom  tney  serve. 

Chaplains  must  be  in  priest's  orders  of  the  Church  of 
Eojriand. 

Ine  purser  has  charge  of  the  provisions,  and  the  issuing 
of  them,  also  of  the  slop  clothing,  soap,  and  tobacco;  he 
eiilen  into  a  penal  bond  with  sureties  fur  the  honest  dis- 
charge of  his  duties. 

Hates  are  midshipmen  who,  having  passed  the  examina- 
tion qualifying  them  for  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  receive  a 
varrant  from  the  captain ;  their  rank  and  command  cease 
00  their  discharge  or  the  ship  being  paid  off. 

Gunners,  boatswains,  and  carpenters  must  have  served  a 
complete  year  as  petty  officers  before  they  can  be  promoted. 
Tbe  gunner  has  charge  of  all  ordnance  stores ;  the  boat- 
swain, of  all  the  sails,  rope,  and  rigging;  the  carpenter,  of 
of  all  stores  in  his  department,  and  is  also  to  see  the  ports 
Mcure  and  water-tight,  and  to  sound  the  well  daily,  and 
htfe  the  pumps  in  order  for  service. 

In  the  event  of  the  command  of  a  ship  devolving  on  petty 
officers,  they  are  to  take  rank  and  command  as  tney  stand 
in  tbe  table  of  pay,  except  the  following,  who  are  not  to 
take  command : — 

Schoolmasters,  Masters-at-arms, 

Clerks,  Ship's  corporals. 

Midshipmen  are  rated  by  the  captain,  being  fourteen 
Tears  of  age,  and  having  served  two  years  as  volunteer  of  the 
first-class  or  three  in  any  other  capacity ;  they  are  appointed 
by  the  captain,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Admiralty, 
only  one  fresh  entry  into  the  service  being  allowed  in  each 
ship.    They  have  no  specific  duties. 

Schoolmasters  must  pass  an  examination  to  qualify  them 
for  that  situation. 

Cooks.  Ropemaker, 

Masters-at-arms,  Caulkers, 

Sail  makers.  Coopers, 

are  appointed  by  warrant  from  the  Admiralty  or  commander- 
in-chiet 

Tht  crew  of  a  ship  consists  of  petty  officers,  able  seamen, 
ordinary  seamen,  landsmen,  boys,  and  marines.  In  time  of 
peace  the  whole  crew  are  entered  voluntarily ;  during  war, 
tbe  very  superior  rate  of  wages  which  the  merchants  are 
compelled  to  give,  renders  the  press  inevitable.  The  follow- 
ing penoQS  are  exempt  from  it,  and  no  seaman  can  be  im- 
proved except  by  an  officer  having  a  press-warrant : — 
Masters  of  merchant  vessels ; 
Mates  of  those  above  50  tons ; 

Boatswains  and  carpenters  of  vessels  of  100  tons  and  up- 
wards; 

Men  belonging  to  craft  of  all  kinds  employed  in  the  navy, 
victualling,  ordnance,  excise,  customs,  and  post-office ; 

Watermen  belonging  to  the  insurance  offices  in  London 
and  Westminster ; 
An  men  above  55  or  under  1 8  years  of  age ; 
Apprentices  not  having  used  the  sea  before  the  date  of 
their  indentures,  and  not  more  than  three  years  from  the 
said  date ; 
Landsmen  not  having  served  at  sea  full  two  years ; 
Harpooners,  line-managers,  steerers,  and  all  seamen  and 
mariners  who  have  entered  the  Greenland  and  southern 
vhale-fisberies. 

The  best  seamen  are  rated  petty  officers  by  the  captain ; 
they  are  of  two  da^es,  distinguished  by  a  crown  and  anchor 
for  the  first  class,  and  an  anchor  for  the  second,  worked  in 
while  cloth  upon  the  left  arm ;  they  have  an  increase  of  pay, 
and  are  not  amenable  to  corporal  punishment  while  hold- 
ing that  rank. 

There  is  a  supply  of  boys  to  the  navy  from  the  asylum  at 
Greenwich  and  from  the  Marine  Society,  but  many  more  are 
brought  into  the  navy  by  volunteering.  Every  ship,  accord- 
ing Co  her  rate  or  class,  bears  a  certain  number  of  marines, 
as  part  of  her  complement    [Marine.] 

For  the  due  maintenance  of  that  discipline  without  which 
the  navy  would  be  powerless,  the  captain  or  commander 
of  every  ship  or  vessel  is  authorised  to  inflict  corporal  pun- 
ifchment  on  any  seaman,  marine,  or  boy,  by  warrant  under 
his  haad.  Courts-martial  are  ordered  by  th^  Admiralty  and 
eommanders-in-chief. 
F.  C^  No.  992. 


The  following  abstract  shows  the  daily  allowance  of  pro* 
visions  to  every  person  in  the  fleet: — 

Fresh  meat,  1  lb.  Soft  bread,  1  \  lb. 

Vegetables,   ^Ib.  Beer,  1  gallon. 

When  the  above  are  not  issued,  the  following : — 
Salt  beef,  }  lb.]  (Salt  pork,  } lb. 

and  /alternately{  and 

Flour,       ilb.J  iPease,       ^pint. 

Biscuit,  1  lb. 
Spirits,  i  pint,  or  wine,  1  pint;  and,  whether  on  firesh 

or  salt  provisions. 
Cocoa,  1  oz.  Vinegar,  i  pinti       , , 

Tea,  i  oz.  Oatmeal,  *  pintr  ^^'"y- 

Sugar,  l^oz. 
A  portion  of  the  flour  may  be  exchanged  for  a  proportion 
of  suet  and  raisins ;  and  after  14  days  on  salt  provisions, 
lemon-juice  is  allowed  in  addition. 

The  following  tables  will  show  the  full-pay  of  every 
officer  and  seaman  in  each  class  of  her  Majesty*s  ships,  and 
the  half-pay  of  all  officers  entitled  to  the  same : — 

FuU-Pay.  Hmlf-Pay. 

£.   *.   d.  £.    s,  d. 

Admiral  of  the  fleet     .         .600  330 

Admiral     .         .         .         .500  220 

Vice-admiral      .         .         .400  1   12     6 

Rear-admiral      .         .         .300  150 

Commodore  of  first  class  and 

captain  of  the  fleet  .         .300  of  their  rank. 

Master  of  the  fleet       .         .     0  10  11  0     0     o 

Physician  of  less  than  three 

years      .          .          .         .110  0  10     6 

Physician  of  less  than   ten 

years      .         .         .          .     1  11     6  0  15     0 

Physician  of  more  than  ten 

years      .         .         .         .220  110 

Secretary  to  admiral  of  fleet.     17     4  0    0     0 

Secretary  to  admiral  com- 
mander-in-chief      .         .     1     1   11  0    0     0 

Secretary  to  vice  or  rear  ad- 
miral commander-in-chief.     0  16     5  0     0    0 

Secretary  to  a  junior  flag- 
officer  or  commodore        .082  000 

Fiill-Pny. 

s,   d. 
Two    clerks    to  secretaries   of  com- 
manders-in-chief, each.         .         .     3 
One  clerk  to  junior  flag-officers  •     2 

Admiral's  coxswain  ,         •         .1 

Admiral's  steward     \ 

Admiral's  cook  >     .         ,         .12        „ 

Admiral's  domestics*) 
*The  number  of  these  ratings  are,  for  the 

Admiral  of  the  fleet  .         •         •         12 

Admiral 10 

Vice-admiral 7 

Rear-admiral  or  commodore  of  1st  class        5 
Captain  of  the  fleet  ...  3 

In  flag-ships  all  the  lieutenants  (including  one  extra  as 
flag-lieutenant)  are  allowed  6d.  per  diem  additional  pay. 
Surgeons  are  paid  according  to  their  length  of  service. 

Per  Diem. 

£.  s,  d. 
Of  less  than  six  years' service  .  .  0  10  o 
Of  more  than  six  and  less  than  ten  .         0  110 

Of  more  than  ten  and  less  than  twenty  .  0  14  0 
Of  more  than  twenty  .  .  .  .  0  18  0 
Surgeons  of  hospital-ships      .         .         •        0  18    0 

Half-Pay. 

Captains.  per  Diem. 

8.    d. 

To  each  of  the  first  100  on  the  list  in  seniority  14  6 
To  the  next  150  .  .  .  .     12    6 

To  the  remainder      .  .  .  .     10    6 

Commanders. 
To  the  first  150         .  .  .  .     10    0 

To  the  rest    .  .  .  •  .86 

Lieutenants. 
To  the  first  300  .  .  .      C^^r\Ar^o 

To  the  next  700         .  .Digitized  by  V:rJJl#^V^ 

To  the  remainder      •  •  .  .5^ 
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Pitr  Dl*m. 


per 


5    0 


Rojal  Marines.    [Marink.] 
Masters. 
Tooachoftboflrst  100 
To  the  next  200         .  .  . 

To  the  remainder,  having  served  5  ycarsi  in  the 
navy  .... 

Surgeons. 
Of  six  years'  service 
Under  tliat  time 

Asbistant- Surgeons. 
Three  years*  service  • 

Two  years'     .... 
Dispensers 

Cha  plaint;. 
After  cichl  years  at  sea  or  ten  in  harbour 
For  eacli  year*s  subsequent  service,  6(/. 
diem  till  it  reach 

Pursers. 
•  To  the  Arst  100  . 

To  the  next  200 
To  the  remainder 

Naval  Instructors  and  Schoohnasters. 
Two  years'  service 
Tlueo  years*  do.  ,  • 

The  following   table  shows  the  number  of  officers  for 
active  service  at  three  periods  since  the  peace : — 


10  0 

C  0 

5  0 

4  0 


Ratik. 

isu. 

183P. 

im. 

Admirals  •     • 

65 

41 

38 

Vice-admirals 

SH 

62 

51 

Rear-admirals 

76 

65 

64 

Captains    .     . 

848 

853 

667 

Commanders  . 

809 

902 

Wf 

Lieutenants    • 

3886 

3564 

f^it 

Masters     .     . 

694 

523 

4:6 

Surgeons 

951 

731 

fiOl 

Assistant-Surgeons    . 

462 

358 

36« 

Pursers     .     • 

•     • 

957 

644 

560 

Chaplains 

•     . 

62 

64 

29 

There  are  19  naval  instructors  and  sclioul master*  ap. 
pointed  under  regulations  issued  May  1st,  1837,  nho  rert-t' 
6/.  1 4s,  per  lunar  month,  and  30/.  \H:r  annum  bount},  ar  1 
5/.  a-year  from  each  young  gentleman  who  shall  receive  xk- 
struction  from  him.  An  additional  rating  of  first-rb.^^ 
petty-officers  is  also  allowed,  called  'seamen's  schoolmasttr 

There  are  at  present  56  retired  rear-admirals  ami  « 
retired  captains;  100  retired  commanders  under  order  u, 
council  of  30th  January,  1816,  and  181  under  order  ia 
council  November  1st,  1830.  There  aro  7  nat-al  Kni^hii 
of  Windsor,  9  superannuated  masters,  1 1  phyiurians,  m 
retired  burgeons,  40  retired  chaplains,  and,  in  the  sK^e 
table,  there  are  138  surgeons  and  27  masters  unfit  (oraritt* 
service:  of  the  lieutenants,  probably  not  many  more  tbu 
1000  are  fit  for  active  service. 


Net  Sea  Bty  of  the  Royal  Savy, 


Rank*  aud  KaUD;{«. 


FintRate 
M«u»cai. 


SfconJ 

Kate. 

I*«y  pff 

Meawm. 


Captain   .         • 

Commander 

First  Lieutenant,  of  7  years' 
standing 

All  other  Lieutenants 

Master     . 

Chaplain 

Surgeon 

Purser     . 

Naval  Instructor       • 

Mates 

Second  Master 

Assistant-Surgeon     • 

Gunner  . 

Boatswain 

Carpenter 

Engineers 
/Midshipman 
Master  s  Assistant 
Volunteer,  Ist  class 
Clerk 

Master-at-arms     . 
Seamen's  Schoolmaster 
Captain's  Coxswain 
Gunner's  Mate    . 
Boatswain's  Mate 
Quartermaj»ter 
Captain  of  Forecastle 
Ship's  Corporal    . 
Coxswain  of  Launch 
Captain  of  Hold  . 
Suilniakcr 
Carpenter's  Mate 
Caulker 
Rope  maker 
BlackAinilh 
Ship's  Cook 
Captain  of  Main-top 
Captain  of  Fore-top 
Captain  of  Mast  . 
CapUin  of  After.?uard 
Yeoman  of  Signals 
Coxswain  of  Pinnace 
Suilmaker's  Mate 
Cooper 
Armourer    . 
VCaulker's  Mate    • 


£  8.  d.£  8.  d, 
01  7  453  14  0 
23     0  4*23     0  4 


10  0 

4  0 

0  8, 

5  4, 


10  0 

4  0 

5  4 
5  4 


see  ante  I 
7     0  0 

see  ante 
3  18  8 
5     9  4. 


in  all 

in  all 
do. 


4  0 


7     0  0    7     0  0 


see  note 


8  0 

11  0 
2  0 

14  0 
1*2  0 

12  0 


2     6  0 


in  all 

do. 

do. 
4     C  4 
2   12  0 
2   10  0 

2     6  0 


Thlnl 

Kate. 

Pay  p«r 

McuMrm 


£ 

46 
•23 

11 
9 
II 
12 


Fourth 

Rale. 

Pay  per 

Metucm. 


Fmh 

Kale. 

Pay;^r 

Mauson. 


#.  d.  £  s.  d.£  id 
0  8/38  7  0  30  13  8 
0  4 


Sixth 

lUif. 

P.yper 

McuMm. 


Sloup«. 


100  Men    n,.j„ioo    Sr"^ 


ao4 
np^«ar^■.  { 


Men. 

Payp« 


i    Pay  pec        (**.t«rT% 


I'av  per    I    »^y  »^  I  ,  Me^ 


-I- 


10  0 
4  0 
10  0 


9     4  0 
10   14  8 


5  4  12     5  4 


7     0  0 


5     9  4 


6  4    3   18  6 
12  0    2     9  0 


8  0 


2     6  0 


2     6  0    2     4  0 


2     602     602     CO 


9  4  0 
9  4  0 
12     5  4 


5     9  4 


3  110 
2  9  0 
2     4  0 

2     4  0 


2     4  0    2     4  0 


2   12  0    2   12  0    2   12  0    2     9  0    2     9  0 


2   !3  G 


2     1  0 


2     0  0 


2   13  (..   2   13  b 


2     1   0 


2     1   0 


2     6  o'  2     CO 


2   13  G    2   13  C 


2     0  0 


2     0  0 


2     3  0    2     3  0 


£  8.  d.£   t.  d.\£   $.  dL£    t.  d.£    8.  ± 
26   17  0  I 

3     0  4  23     0  4  23     0  4t 


9     4  0 
8     8  8 


9     4  0 
7   13  4 


5     9  4    4  14  0 


3  110 
2  9  0 
2     2  0 

2     4  0 


2  4  0 

2  9  0 

2  12  6 

2  0  0 


2     3  0 


9     409     40  11    10  « 
7   13  4    7   13  4    7    13  4 


4   14  0    4   14  0 


I 


3  11  0    3  11   0    3  11   (•    3  It  (^ 

2     7  0    2  7  0    2  7  i*    i  7  « 

2     102  102  IVi  I. 

I  I 

2     202  202  202  5' 


2     2  0 


2     7  0 


2     202     20     »     • 


2     7  0 


2     7  0    2      7 


2  12  C    2   12  6    2   12  0     2    IJ 


1   18  0 


2     0  0 

Digitized  by 


1    18  0    1    18  0 


2     0  0 


10  0 


I  IP  • 


•  « 
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Net  Sea  Pay  of  the  Royal  Navy^contintted. 


CapUin  of  Mizen-top 
Carpenter's  Crew 
Stilmaker's  Crew 
Cooper's  Crew  , 
Purser't  Steward 
Painter    .         .         .         • 
Able  Seaman    • 
Yeoman  of  Storeroom 
Sick-berth  Attendant 
Trumpeter 

Ciptam*s  Steward     • 
Captain's  Cook 
Ward-room  or  Gun-room 

Steward  and  Cook 
Hid^pmen*^  Steward  and 

Cook   •        .         •         • 


Per  M»m«em, 

£  *.  d. 
I    1  16  0  in  all  rates. 


P«y 

Pi«r  Mensem. 


Ordinary  Seaman 
Purser's  Steward's  Mate 
CooVs  Mate  • 

Barber 
Landsman 


:} 


£ 
1 
1 

1 

1 


0  in  all  rates. 
Odo. 

Odo. 


1  14  Odo 


Seamen  Gunners 


Boys. — Ist  class 

2nd  class 

Engineer  boys  . 


fO  2 
<0  4 
lo     5 


Odo. 

0  do.  [service. 

0  do.  after  5  years' 
0  do.  after  1 0  years' 
service,  in  addition  to  the  pay  of  any 
other  rating  they  may  hold. 

0  14  3  in  all  rates. 
.       0  12  9  do. 
see  note. 


Engineers  of  the  1st  class . 


£, 

.12 


2nd  class.. 
3rd  class  •  • 


Engineer  boys,  1st  class   . 
„  2nd  class  < 

»,  3rd  class  , 

„  4th  class 


0  per  lunar  month,  and  ^d, 
a*day  for  each  boy  they 
instruct 

8    0  per  lunar  month. 

5  6  per  lunar  month;  and 
within  the  tropics, 
while  the  steam  is  up, 
one-half  in  addition  to 
the  ahove. 
£.  *.    </. 

.   1  14    0  per  lunar  month. 

.16     0 

.13     0 

.  0  14     6 


The  carpenter  and  each  of  his  crew  are  allowed  seven 
shOliogs  per  month  additional  for  tools. 

Where  no  surgeon  is  borne,  the  assistant-surgeon  receives 
M  increase  of  pay  of  U.  6ti  per  diem. 

Having  shown  the  emoluments  of  those  who  are  fit  for 
acXivc  employment  in  her  Majesty's  naval  service,  we  will 
mw  turn  to  the  rewards  and  pensions  for  services  rendered 
z:n\  wounds  or  other  injuries  received;  and  in  the  first 
j'lace  we  must  name  that  noble  establishment  and  asylum 
iii  worn-out  seamen,  Greenwich  Hospital.  The  idea  of 
wiaWishing  an  hospital  for  infirm  and  disabled  seamen  ori- 
ginated with  Mary,  consort  of  WilHam  III.,  and  Sir  Chris- 
fipber  Wren  was  enoployed  to  build  an  additional  wing  to 
Greenwich  Palace.  The  king  granted  2000/.  ayear  towards 
it,  largij  subscriptions  were  added  by  noble  and  wealthy 
person*,  estates  were  willed  to  it  by  inaividuals,  all  mariners 
were  made  to  subscnbc  6rf.  per  month,  forfeited  and  un- 
claimed prize-money  and  various  grants  were  given.  The 
forfoited  estates  of  the  earl  of  Derwentwater,  the  net  rental 
of  which  is  now  between  30,000/.  and  40,000/.  a-year,  were 
given.  ITie  revenue  of  the  hospital  is  about  1 50,000/.  a-year. 
The  establishment  consists  of  a  governor,  licutenant-go- 
Temor  (both  flag-ofiBcers),  four  captains,  and  eight  lieu- 
tenants, residing  in  the  hospital.  There  are  about  2710 
m- pensioners,  and  120  matrons  and  nurses,  all  of  whom 
must  be  seamen's  widows. 

The  following  is  the  scale  of  pensions  for  officers  and 
^amen  wound^  and  worn-out  in  the  service : — 

Per  Abnam.  Per  Aonum. 

£.    s.  £.    «. 

For  an  admiral,  from  300     0  to  700 

n  captain  (wounds),  250 
M  commander  „  150 
„      lieutenant        «,         91 

Marine  officers,  as  in  the  army. 

Every  mate,  second  master,  assistant-surgeon,  midship- 
nun,  master's  assistant,  naval  instructor,  clerk,  and  volun- 
teer of  the  first  and  second  class,  from  U.  to  2;.  6</.  a  day, 
according  to  the  nature  and  degree  of  the  injury. 

Boatswains,  gunners,  carpenters,  and  engineers,  when 
nnfit  for  further  seivice,  shall  receive  a  superannuation 
allowance  of  3/.  a  year  for  each  year  they  served  in  a  ship 
in  commission*  and  1/.  a  year  each  year  in  ordinarv,  and  a 
further  sum  at  irom  1/.  to  15/.  ayear  may  be  added  by  the 
Admiralty.  They  retaiti  besides  any  pnsion  for  servitude 
»s  a  petty-officer  to  which  they  may  De  entitled,  and  for 
viAmJU  from  1 5/.  to  50/,  a  year  in  addition  to  all  other 
p«T»ion.\ 


0         to 
0  Loss  of  limb  300 
0  „  200 

5  „  91 


Every  other  petty  oflicer,  seaman,  marine,  and  boy,  shall 
receive  for  wounds  from  6rf.  to  2*.  a  day ;  and  ever}'  able 
seaman  for  twenty-one  years'  servitude,  reckoning  from 
the  age  of  twenty,  from  lOrf.  to  1*.  Id.  a  day ;  if  discharged 
from  mfirmity  alter  fourteen  years*  service,  from  Off.  to  ^d, 
a  day;  and  under  fourteen  years' service,  if  discharged  from 
disability  contracted  in  the  service,  from  M.  lo  Crf.  a  day,  or 
a  gratuity  in  lieu,  of  1/.  to  18/.  If  a  man  become  totally 
blind,  he  shall  have  2d.  a  day  added  to  any  of  the  above. 
Ordinary  seamen  receive  three-fourths,  landsmen  two- 
thirds,  boys  half  the  able  seaman*s  pension.  Marines,  as 
able  seamen. 

The  following  petty  and  non-commissioned  officers  shall 
receive,  in  addition  to  the  above,  the  following  allowances : — 


Superior  Petty. 

t 

Inferior  Petty. 

f  £  ^.    d. 

£  s.    d.) 

0  15     2, 

1 

0      7      7\ 

1   10     5 

2 

0   15     21 

2     5     7J 

3 

I     2     9f 

Master-at-arms 

3     0  10 

4 

1    10     5 

Admiral's     cox- 

3  IC     Oj 

5 

1   18     0\ 

swain 

4   11     3 

6 

2     5     7J 

Ship's  corporal 

5     6     6.i 

7 

2   13     23 

Captain  of  main- 

Captain's      cox- 

6     1      8 

8 

3     0  10 

top 

swain 

6  16   101 

9 

3    8    5.; 

Captain   of  fore- 

Quartermaster 
(runner's  mate 

7  12     1 

10 

3   10     0} 

top 

8     7     3.;  11 

4     3     75 

Captain  of  mast 

Boatswain's  mate 

0     2     6 

12 

4   11     3 

Captain  of  after- 

Captain of  fore- 

9  17     ^ 

13 

4  18   10} 

5  6     5l 

guard 

castle                i 

10   12   11 

14 

Yeoman  of  sie- 

Captain  of  hold   (11     8     U 

15 

5   14     05)    nals 

Coxswain    of 

12     3     4 

16 

6     1     8 

'Coxswain  of  pin- 

launch 

12  18     6i 

17 

6     9     3{ 

nace 

Ship's  cook 
Sail  maker 

13  13     9 

18 

6  16   loi 

7  4     5| 

Sail  maker's  mate 

14     8   111 

19 

Caulker's  mate 

Ropemaker 

15     4     2 

20 

7  12     1 

Armourer's  mate 

Carpenter's  mate 

15  19     4J 

21 

7  19     8, 

Cooper 

Caulker 

16  14     7 

22 

8     7     31 
8  14  10| 

Corporal  of  ma- 

Armourer 

17     9     9i 

23 

rines 

Serjeant  of  ma- 

18    5     0 

24 

9     2     6 

rines 

19     0     2i  25 

9  10     IJ 

19  15     5    26 

9  17     81 
10     5     31 

20  10     7J 

27 

21     5  10 

28 

10  12  11 

22     1     Oj 

29 

11     0     6i 

22  16     3 

30 

11     8     \i 

Persons  discharged  with  disgrace,  or  by  sentence  of  a 

court-martial,  are  not  entitled  to  a  pension.    On  a  ship 

being  paid-off*,  the  captain  may  recommend  any  petty-oflTicer 
or  seaman,  non-commissioned  officer  or  marine,  for  the 

medal  and  gratuity  for  invariable  good  conduct;  15/.  for 

first-class  petty-officers  and  Serjeants,  if  they  have  served  as 

such  ten  years,  7/.  to  second-class  petty-officers  and  Serjeants 

who    have  served  as  such  seven  years,  and  5/.  to  able 

seamen  and  marines. 

The  widows  of  officers  who  are  left  in  distressed  circunj^ 
cumstances  receive  pensions  on  the  following  scale,  under  the 

regulations  and  at  the  discretion  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty. 

R2 
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r«r  Abduib. 
/Flag-officer  .         .         .     120/. 

Retired  rear-admiral  •  .100 
Captain,  three  years'  standing  •  90 
„  under  three  years,  .  80 
Coinmander  ...  70 
Superannuated  commander  •  60 
The  widow  of  a  /  Physician  .         .         •       60 

Lieutenant  ...       SO 

Master  .  ,  .  •  40 
Chaplain  ....  40 
Surgeon  ...       40 

Purser        ....       40 
VAssistant-Burgeon        .         .      36 
The  amount  paid  in  pensions  to  officers  for  wounds  and 
good  service,  to  widows  of  officers,  widows  and  relatives  of 
officers  slain,  and  the  out-pensioners  of  Greenwich  Hospital, 
is  621,572/. 

Abstract  of  Pensions  paid  to  the  Navy. 

Good- service  pensions        ....  4,350 

Commissioned  and  warrant  officers      .         .  81,619 

Widows  and  relatives  of  officers  slain  .         .  11,786 

Widows  of  naval  officers             .         .         .  172,381 

Widows  of  marine  do 10,356 

Compassionate  fund           ....  1-1,000 

Out-pensions  of  Greenwich  Hospital   .         .  227,000 

521,572 

There  are  two  schools  at  Greenwich,  called  the  Upper 
and  Lower  Schools. 

The  Upper  School  comprises  two  classes : 

Ist.  One  hundred  sons  of  commissioned  and  ward-room 
warrant-officers  of  the  Royal  Navy  and  marines. 

2nd.  Three  hundred  sons  of  officers  of  the  above  or 
inferior  rank,  of  private  seamen  and  marines  who  have 
served  or  are  serving  her  Majesty,  and  of  officers  and 
seamen  of  the  merchant  service. 

They  are  admitted  from  eleven  to  twelve  years  of  age, 
under  certain  regulations,  and  are  subject  to  the  same  dis- 
cipline, diet,  education,  clothing,  and  destination.  The 
term  of  education  is  three  years,  at  the  expiration  of  which, 
or  sooner  if  the  course  of  education  be  completed,  they  are 
sent  to  sea  in  the  queen*s  or  merchant  service,  or  otherwise 
disposed  of,  as  may  be  determined  on. 

The  Lower  School  consists  of  400  boys  and  200  girls,  the 
children  of  warrant  and  petty  officers,  oeamen  and  non- 
commissioned officers  and  privates  of  marines,  who  have 
served  or  are  sening,  or  have  lost  their  lives  in  the  service 
of  her  Majesty.  They  are  admitted  from  nine  to  twelve 
years  of  age,  and  quit  at  fourteen,  the  boys  being  sent  to 
sea,  and  the  girls  put  to  trades  and  household  service ;  any 
unprovided  for  at  fourteen  arc  sent  to  their  parents.  Any 
boy  may  be  removed  from  this  to  the  Up|)er  School  on 
obtaining  a  presentation,  if  not  more  than  twelve  years  old, 
and  possessing  character  and  abilities. 

We  have  seen  that  in  1744  all  prizes  were  declared  to  be 
the  property  of  the  captors ;  the  following  is  the  scale  of  the 
distribution  of  prize-money  bv  order  in  council,  February  3, 
1836:— the  flag-officer  or  officers  have  one-sixteenth  part 
of  the  proceeds ;  the  captain  or  captains  one  eighth  part  of 
the  remainder,  or,  where  there  is  no  flag-officer,  one-eighth 
part  of  the  whole ;  the  remainder  shall  be  distributed  in 
shares,  according  to  the  following  scale  :— 

First  class.  The  sea-lieutenants,  captains  of  marines,  mas- 
ter and  physician  of  the  fleet,  and  masters,  ten  shares  each. 

Second  class.  Lieutenants  of  marines,  secretaries,  chap- 
lains, surgeons,  pursers,  mates,  second-masters,  gunners, 
boatswains,  carpenters,  and  first  engineers,  six  shares  each. 

Third  olasi.  Assistant-surgeons,  midshipmen,  matters*- 
assistants,  tchoolmastert,  junior  engineers,  clerks,  masters- 
at-arms,  admirals*  and  captains*  coxswains,  quartermasters, 
gunners'  and  boatswains'  mates,  captains  of  the  forecastle 
and  hold,  coxswain  of  the  launch,  sailmakers,  ropemakeni, 
carpenters*  mates,  caulkers,  armourers,  captains  of  the  fore 
and  main  top,  pUota  and  Serjeants  of  marines,  three  shares 
each. 

Fourth  class.  Volunteers  of  first  class,  ships*  cooks  and 
corporals,  captains  of  the  mast  and  afterguard,  yeomen  of 
signals  and  coxswain  of  the  pinnace,  sailmakers*  mates, 
cooperi',  caulkers*,  and  armourers*  mates,  and  corporal  of 
marines,  two  tharea  etch. 


Fifth  class.  Gunner's  crew,  seamen -gunners,  earpenten , 
sailmakers*,  and  coopers'  crews,  able  and  ordinary  •eanwr, 
yeomen  of  store-room,  stokers,  privates  and  fifem  of  iiianLr« 
of  seven  years'  service,  one  hhare  each. 

Sixth  class.  All  other  ratings,  boys  of  the  first  class,  sad 
marines  under  seven  years'  service,  two-thirdt  of  a  tUart 
each. 

Seventh  class.  Volunteers  of  Snd  class  and  boys  of  lai 
class,  one-third  of  a  share  each. 

When  captains  and  commanders  share  together.  i\m 
captain  to  have  double  the  commander.  Lieuienaiilt  m 
command  share  as  captains  when  not  in  company  vuli  t 
captain  or  commander.  Clerks  in  charge,  as  parsers  if  »> 
purser  be  present 

When  any  of  her  Majesty*s  ships  carries  bullion  or  jevtk 
on  freight,  the  captain  or  commander  is  allowed  a  per  cei.t- 
age,  regulated  by  the  queen  in  council,  as  eompensatno  Ut 
the  risk  and  charge,  one-fourth  part  of  which  is  gnen  u 
Greenwich  Hospital,  one-fourth  part  to  the  comnModtr* 
in  chief  if  he  shares  the  responsibility,  and  the  other  half 
to  the  captain. 

Officers  settling  in  the  Australian  colonies  are  aDovfd  a 
remission  of  the  purchase-money,  in  amount  from  loW.  tj 
300/.,  according  to  their  rank  and  length  of  service. 

(Reference  has  been  made  to  Derrick's  Memoir*  of  tki 
Bite  and  Profp^ess  qf  the  Royal  Navy;  James**  Sort, 
History  ;  Sir  W.  Raleigh's  Kssay  on  the  Invention  ofS^tp- 
pins; ;  Sharon  Turner**  Hi$t.  Anglo- SaronM ;  Barrow's L^ft 
of  Lord  Anson;  and  various  official  papers.) 

NAOCIA.  [Maiad*.  vol.  xiv.,  p.  29fe.]  Dr.  Lnch  »p- 
pears  to  have  been  the  first  who  established  the  genus. 

NAXOS,  NAXI A.  one  of  the  larper  Cyclades,  bctvtfe 
36''  4j'  and  37*  15'  N.  lat  and  25'  20'  and  25*  35'  E.  faof, 
lies  cast  of  Pares,  from  which  it  is  seprratod  by  a  chaBultj 
miles  wide.  It  is  situated  in  the  miadle  of  the  Arcbtpd^o. 
about  half  way  between  the  coast  of  Greece  and  that  cf 
Asia  Minor.  It  was  antiently  called  Strongyle  (nmnd)  » 
account  of  its  shape,  and  also  Dia,  in  honour  of  Jupiter,  >Xf4 
Dionysias,  from  the  worship  of  Dionysus,  who,  actocdtaf  t» 
the  mythi,  was  brought  up  on  this  island.  Its  first  inhabituits 
were  said  to  have  b^n  Thracians.  The  name  of  Naxss  has 
been  stated  by  some  to  have  been  derived  (Stepbnoot  c/ 
Byzantium:  Na^oc)  from  that  of  the  leader  of  a  Cam 
colony  which  settled  on  the  island.  According  to  Herodota 
the  Greek  inhabitants  of  Naxos  were  lonians  from  Atbcm 
(viii.  46).  The  island  was  taken  by  the  Athenians  tn  tKt 
time  of  Pisistratus.  The  Persians  made  a  fruit  less  attempt  to 
take  the  island,  under  the  conduct  of  Aristagoraa,  b-it  .: 
afterwards  was  captured  and  ravaged  by  them  under  Data 
and  Artaphernes  (b.c.  490).  After  the  defeat  of  Xcrtr^u 
Salamis  (b.c  490),  the  Naxians  threw  off  the  Persian  jstt 
and  rccovere<l  their  independence.  After  the  battw  -f 
Mycale,  Naxos  became  one  of  the  confederate  states,  u 
the  head  of  which  was  Athens ;  and  it  was  the  first  of  thc« 
states  that  fell  under  nolitical  subjection  to  Athtma. 

In  modern  times,  Naxos,  aAer  the  conquest  of  Cofkstse- 
tinople  bv  the  Latins,  became  the  seat  of  a  dukcdi-^ 
founded  by  the  Venetians,  which  embraced  most  uf  tSf 
other  C}clades.  [Archipelago,  Grecian  ]  It  was  takf-a 
posHcssion  of  by  the  Turks  in  the  sixteenth  century,  aol  i 
now  forms  part  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Greece. 

Naxos  is  the  most  fertile  of  the  Cyclades,  and  its  wine  a 
much  esteemed ;  it  produces  corn,'  oil,  cotton,  silk,  nk»vt 
kinds  of  fruit,  and  abounds  with  game.  The  pUau  ac-i 
valleys  are  well  supplied  with  springs,  and  all  uavciWi 
describe  Naxos  as  a  very  pleasant  country.  The  chief 
town,  called  Naxia,  is  on  the  western  coast  of  the  island,  as 4 
near  it  is  the  harbour,  called  Porto  Saline,  on  acrcmftt  •  I 
the  sea-salt  which  is  collected  there.  The  cattle  of  Nax  a., 
on  the  hill  above  the  town,  was  built  by  the  Venetians,  aiii 
was  the  residence  of  the  dukes.  According  to  Tbevcoot, 
the  plant  which  produces  the  ladanum  grows  liere,  and  ^ 
his  time  the  substance  was  collected  from  the  beards  at  il^ 

rts  which  fed  on  the  plant,  in  the  manner  metitioc-4 
Herodotus  (iii.  112).  There  are  about  forty  «iUa<«^ 
and  many  country-houses  scattered  about  the  itland,  ihM 
population  of  which  is  reckoned  at  10,000.  Tberw  i*  a 
Greek  and  a  Latin  bishop,  with  conventa  of  both  rharcWsn 
The  northern  part  of  the  island  contains  some  tMoos^ 
tains,  from  which  came  a  kind  of  marble  called  by  tM 
Greeks  ophites  on  account  of  its  being  apotled  lilcff  a 
serpent*8  skin,  and  which  was  much  valued.  Boecy  m 
aUo  found  then^  which  is  considered  of  the  best  kin<  urf 
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fonstitutes  an  article  of  export.  According  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  Thcvenot,  what  he  calls  the  palace  of  Bacchus,  that 
is  the  temple  of  Bacchus,  must  have  been  in  tolerably  good 
jreservation  in  his  time:  but  the  Turks  and  olhera  were 
then  constantly  employing  the  materials  for  various  pur- 
poses. Toumefort.  who  travelled  forty  years  later,  describes 
ihe  gate  of  the  temple  as  the  only  part  left  standing,  and 
pres  a  sketch  of  it ;  it  was  of  white  marble,  of  elegant 
tbouch  simple  workmanship,  18  feet  high  and  11  wide;  it 
stood^  on  a  detached  rock  near  the  coast  of  the  harbour. 
There  was  an  antient  city  of  Sicily  called  Naxos,  north 
of  Catane  and  near  the  site  of  Taormina,  which  was  founded 
V  i^nie  Chalcidians  fh>m  Euboea.     (Strabo,  p.  267.) 


Coin  of  Naxot. 
BrHifth  Museum.    Actual  Sice.    Silver. 

NAZARENES.  It  appears  from  many  parts  of  the 
New  Testament,  that  the  majority  of  the  Jewisn  converts  to 
Christianity  continued  to  observe  the  precepts  and  ceremo- 
nies of  the  Mosaic  law.  The  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by 
Titas  was  the  cause  of  many  of  the  Jewish  Christians  laying 
aside  their  peculiar  customs;  and  from  this  time  those 
Christians  who  continued  to  preserve  the  Mosaic  law  appear 
to  have  received  the  name  of  Nazarenes  and  Ebionites. 
These  two  sects,  though  frequently  confounded,  differed  in 
many  essential  particulars;  the  latter  held  many  erroneous 
opinions  on  some  of  the  leading  doctrines  of  the  Christian 
faith,  while  the  former  onlv  dinered  from  the  orthodox  in 
maintainine  that  Jewish  Christians  were  bound  to  observe 
the  Mosaic  law  as  well  as  the  precepts  and  commandments 
of  the  Christian  religion.  The  early  fathers  do  not  appear 
to  have  regarded  the  Nazarenes  as  heretics.  This  may  be 
the  reason  why  we  find  no  mention  of  them  till  the  fourth 
century,  when  they  are  named,  for  the  first  time,  by  Epi* 
phaoius.     On  the  gospel  of  the  Nazarenes,  see  Gospel. 

(Burton's  Lectures  on  ihe  Ecclesicuiical  History  qf  the 
Second  and  Third  Centuries,  p.  89,  90 ;  Mosheim's  Eccle- 
tiastical  History,  vol.  i.,  p.  191,  192,  ed.  of  1826 ;  Lardner*s 
Works^  vol  vL,  p.  383-387  ;  vol.  x.,  p.  104,  ed.  of  1831 ;  and 
the  article  Ebionites  in  this  work.) 

NAZARETH.    [Syria] 

NB  A6H,  LOUGH,  a  lake  in  the  province  of  Ulster,  in 
Ireland.  Its  form  approaches  to  that  of  a  parallelogram, 
having  its  length  from  north  to  south,  from  the  village  of 
Toome  to  the  place  where  the  Blackwater  river  enters  the 
lake,  about  18  miles;  and  its  breadth  from  east  to  west, 
about  1 1  or  12  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  tho  north  and  east 
sid^s  by  the  county  of  Antrim ;  on  the  south-east,  for  a  very 
»bort  distance,  by  that  of  Down ;  on  the  south  side  by  that 
of  A^rmagh ;  and  on  the  west  side  by  that  of  Tyrone.  The 
area  occupied  by  Lough  Neagh  is  estimated  at  more  than 
98,000  English  acres,  or  154  square  miles;  and  its  circum- 
ference, following  the  windings  of  the  shore,  at  about  80 
miles.  The  surfice  of  the  lake  is  48  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea  at  low- water,  and  its  greatest  depth  is  about  102  feet. 
It  ig  the  largest  lake  in  the  British  Islands. 

The  border  of  Lough  Neagh  forms  by  its  windings  several 
small  bays ;  such  as  Antrim  bay,  which  forms  the  north- 
eaj^em  an(^  Sandy  bay  and  Bartin's  bay,  on  the  east  side, 
and  Washing  bay,  in  the  south-western  angle.  The  points 
of  land  projecting  into  it  are  Ardmore  and  Lignabey  points 
on  Ihe  east  side,  Mullocli  point  on  the  west  side,  and  Rau- 
skin  point  in  Washing  bay.  There  are  several  islands,  but 
they  are  very  small ;  on  Ram  Island,  one  of  them,  there  is  an 
antieat  round  tower.  Lough  Neagh  receives  a  number  of 
sti  earns :  the  Blackwater  enters  it  atlhe  south-western  angle, 
in  Washing  bay ;  the  Upper  Bann,  which  is  incorporated  with 
the  line  of  the  Newry  canal,  on  the  south  side;  the  Six- 
mile- water  at  the  north-eastern  angle,  near  Antrim ;  the 
river  Main  on  the  north  side;  and  the  river  Movowla  or 
Moyola  in  the  north-western  angle.  The  only  outlet  is  the 
Lower  Bann,  which  quits  the  lake  at  the  north-western  an- 
glew  near  where  the  Moyowla  enters  it,  and.  passing  through 
\^^^  Beg,  enters  the  ocean  below  Coleraine, 


The  shores  of  Lough  Neagh  are  low  and  flat,  and  in 
some  parts  marshy  and  liable  to  be  frequently  flooded; 
they  are  altogether  deficient  in  picturesque  beauty.  The 
water  of  the  lake  possesses  in  several  parts  a  petrifying  qua- 
lity, which  it  is  supposed  to  derive  from  the  adjacent  shore. 
The  petrified  wood  is  manufactured  into  approved  hones, 
and  the  pebbles  found  in  the  white  sand  of  the  shores, 
chiefly  chalcedony,  are  polished  and  employed  for  seals  and 
necklaces.  The  char,  the  pullan,  or  fresh-water  herring, 
the  doUaghern  (a  species  of  trout),  and  other  fish,  are  taken 
in  its  waters ;  and  the  swan,  the  heron,  the  bittern,  the  teal, 
and  the  widgeon  frequent  the  shores. 

Lough  Neagh  is  navigated  by  small  vessels,  and  commu- 
nicates by  one  canal  with  Lisburn,  Belfast,  and  by  another 
with  Newry.  A  steam-boat  is  employed  on  it  in  towing 
vessels  across. 

NEAL,  DANIEL,  an  English  dissenting  divine  and 
writer  of  considerable  eminence,  was  born  in  London  on  the 
14th  of  December,  1678.  His  early  education  was  received  at 
Merchant  Taylors*  school.  In  1697  he  entered  the  academy 
of  the  Kev.  Thomas  Rowe;  and  after  having  continued 
there  about  three  years,  went  to  prosecute  his  studies  at 
Utrecht  and  Leyden.  On  returning  to  England  he  became 
assistant  to  Dr.  Singleton,  the  pastor  of  an  independent 
congregation  in  Aldersgate  Street ;  and  at  the  death  of  the 
latter  in  1 706,  was  chosen  his  successor.  Notwithstanding 
his  ofiicial  duties,  in  discharging  which  he  was  eminently 
faithful,  he  found  leisure  for  literary  labours.  In  1720  he 
published  a  *  History  of  New  England,*  and  subsequently 
edited  a  '  Narrative  of  the  Method  of  Inoculating  for  Small- 
pox,* practised  in  the  same  state.  His  printed  discourses 
also  are  numerous.  But  his  chief  work  is  tho  *  History  of 
the  Puritans,'  which  is  written  with  great  minuteness  and 
accuracy.  It  was  originally  published  in  4  vols.  8vo.,  the 
first  of  which  appeared  in  1732,  and  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth  in  1733,  1736,  and  1738  respectively.  It  has  since 
passed  through  many  editions.  The  first  volume  was  re- 
viewed by  Dr.  Maddox,  bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  and  the  remain- 
ing volumes  by  Dr.  Zachary  Grey.  To  the  former  Neal 
himself  replied ;  and  an  answer  was  given  to  the  latter  by 
Dr.  Toulmm,  in  an  edition  of  Neal's  History,  published  in 
1797.  Neal  died  in  Bath,  in  April,  1743.  highly  esteemed 
as  an  author  and  a  divine.     {NeaVs  Life,  by  Toulmin.) 

NEANDER,  CHRISTOPHER  FREDERIC,  deserv- 
edly esteemed  as  the  author  of  some  of  the  best  specimens 
of  devotional  poetry  in  the  German  language,  was  equallv 
estimable  as  a  man.  He  was  born  at  Ekau  in  CourlancC 
December  26,  1724.  and  lost  his  father  when  about  eight 
years  old.  but  was  so  fortunate  as  to  possess  in  his  surviving 
parent  not  only  a  tender  guardian,  but  a  model  for  those 
virtues  by  which  he  afterwards  distinguished  himself. 
Having  completed  his  studies  at  the  university  of  Halle, 
he  first  became  tutor  in  a  private  family,  and  in  1 750  was 
appointed  pastor  of  a  small  congregation  in  a  retired  part 
of  the  country,  to  whom  and  to  the  duties  of  his  office  he 
became  so  attached,  that  when  a  professorship  at  Halle  was 
pressingly  offered  him,  he  refused  to  accept  it,  preferring 
to  remain  in  obscurity,  where  he  felt  that  he  could  be  emi- 
nently useful.  If  he  afterwards  consented  to  quit  his 
former  living  for  the  more  lucrative  one  of  Griinzhof,  it 
was  with  no  other  interested  motive  than  that  of  being 
thereby  enabled  to  support  a  widowed  sister  and  her  five 
children.  By  this  change  too  the  sphere  of  his  usefulness 
was  greatly  enlarged,  for  he  became  greatly  followed  as  a 
preacher.  In  1775  he  was  made  dean  of  the  diocese  of 
Doblen;  and  in  1784  superintendent  of  church  matters  in 
the  duchies  of  Courland  and  Semgallen ;  but  he  still  con- 
tinued to  reside  among  his  congregation  at  Griinzhof.  He 
died  July  21, 1802,  regretted  by  all  who  knew  him  either  as  a 
man  or  as  a  writer.  In  the  latter  character  his  fame  rests 
chiefly  upon  his  '  Geistliche  Lieder,*  a  collection  of  devo- 
tional songs,  which  may  justly  be  regarded  as  models  of 
that  apparently  easv,  yet  in  reality  exceedingly  diflicult  species 
of  composition.  At  once  animated,  simple,  dignified,  and 
breathing  heartfelt  piety,  they  are  equally  free  from  afl'ected 
sublimity  and  bombast  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  puer- 
ility or  unbecoming  familiarity  on  the  other.  They  are 
the  genuine  effusions  of  devotional  feeling  regulated  by 
cultivated  taste. 

NEAP  or  NEEP  TIDES.    [Tides] 

NEA'POLIS.    [Naples.] 

NEARCHUS,  the  son  of  Androtimus,  was  a  Cretan  by 
i  birth,  but  au  inhabitant  of  AmphipoUs  on  the  Strymon« 
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He  accompanied  Alexander  in  his  invasion  of  Asia,  and 
was  appointed  by  him  to  conduct  to  the  Persian  Gulf  the 
fleet  which  had  l)een  built  on  the  Hydaspes.  The  narrative 
of  this  voyage,  the  earliest  of  which  any  account  is  given, 
was  written  by  Nearchus  himself;  and  though  the  original 

i'oumal  has  been  lost,  Arrian  appears  to  have  given  ua,  in 
lis  *  Indica,'  everything  of  importance  which  it  contained. 
Strabo  and  Pliny  have  also  preserved  some  account  of  this 
voyage,  but  their  narratives  are  full  of  mistakes  and  in- 
consistencies, and  cannot  be  compared  with  the  full  and 
accurate  account  of  Arrian. 

Dodwell  and  some  other  modern  critics  have  considered 
the  iournal  of  Nearchus,  as  preserved  by  Arrian,  to  be 
spurious ;  but  its  authenticity  has  been  fully  establi:»hcd  by 
Gosselin  (GSographie  des  Grecs,  p.  25),  Sainte  Croix  {Ex- 
amen  Critique,  p.  250),  and  especially  by  Vincent  (Com- 
merce  and  Navigation  of  the  Antients  in  the  Indian  Ocean, 
vol.  i.,  p.  68-77). 

The  course  of  the  fleet  from  the  Hydaspes  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Indus  is  described  under  Alsxandkr(p.  3U0,  30 IX 
who  explored  in  person  the  mouths  of  the  Indus,  and  sailed 
into  the  great  Indian  Ocean. 

The  fleet  under  Nearclius  took  its  departure  from  a 
station  south  of  Pattala,  about  nine  miles  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Indus,  in  the  beginning  of  October,  n.c.  326.  After 
getting  clear  of  the  mouths  of  the  Indus,  the  first  place 
which  they  reached  in  the  Indian  Ocean  was  Krokela,  which 
Arrian  describes  as  a  sandy  island.  This  place  appears  to 
correspond  to  the  modern  Curacbee,  or  Crotchey  Bay,  in 
which  there  is  a  sandy  island,  dry  at  low-water.  At  Kro- 
kela, Arrian  places  the  commencement  of  the  territory  of 
the  Arabii,  an  Indian  nation,  and  its  termination  at  the 
river  Arab  is. 

A  Acr  remaining  one  day  at  Krokela,  the  fleet  proceeded  to 
the  west,  keeping  a  promontory  (Spoc)  named  Eiru8(C.A/of22:6> 
on  the  right,  and  a  low  island,  almost  level  with  the  sea,  on 
their  left,  which  ran  so  near  the  coast  as  to  leave  only  a 
narrow  channel  between  both.  Having  cleared  this  pnssage 
and  doubled  the  cape,  they  came  to  a  bay,  or  harbour, 
protected  from  the  ocean  bv  an  island  called  Bibacta 
( Churna,  or  Chilney).  This  harbour  Nearchus  calletl  by 
the  name  of  Alexander,  and  here  he  determined  to  remain 
till  the  season  should  be  more  favourable  for  his  progress. 
It  has  been  already  remarked  that  he  left  the  mouths  of  the 
Indus  at  the  beginning  of  October;  and  as  the  north-east 
monsoon  does  not  commence  till  November,  and  only 
becomes  settled  in  December,  a  delay  of  some  time  was 
almost  unavoidable.  Having  remained  at  this  place  for 
twenty-four  days,  he  continued  his  voyage,  though  the 
monsoon  had  not  yet  completely  changed ;  but  he  proceeded 
very  slowly  for  some  days.  The  fleet  anchored  successively 
at  Domap,  Saranoa,  Sakala,  and  Morontobara,  or  Moronto- 
barbara,  the  position  of  which  places  cannot  be  determined, 
and  afterwaras  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Arabis  {Son- 
meanny)^  which  separates  the  countrv  of  the  Arabii  from 
that  of  the  Orita?.  From  the  Arabis  they  proceeded  twelve 
miles  and  a  half  to  Pagala,  and  from  Pagala  nineteen  miles 
to  Kabana,  an  open  and  desert  shore :  between  Pagala  and 
Kabana  they  lost  two  galleys  and  a  transport.  From  Ka- 
bana they  proceeded  twelve  miles  to  Kokala,  where  Nearchus 
disembarked  his  men  and  formed  a  camp  on  the  shore.  Here 
I^onnatus,  who  had  been  left  in  the  country  of  the  Oritos 
by  Alexander  with  a  particular  charge  to  attend  to  the  pre- 
servation of  the  fleet,  joined  them,  and  supplied  them  with 
provisions. 

After  remaining  some  days  at  Kokala,  they  proceeded 
thirty-one  miles  to  the  river  Tomerus.  This  was  the  longest 
distance  they  bad  sailed  yet  in  a  day ;  and  their  progress 
corresponds  to  tlie  change  of  the  monsoont  whicli  would 
become  more  fixed  about  this  time.  They  remained  six 
days  at  the  Tomerus,  where  they  found  barbarians,  shaggy 
on  the  body  as  well  as  on  the  head,  and  with  nails  sharp  and 
long  like  the  paws  of  wild  beasts.  Thence  thcv  proceeded 
nearly  nineteen  miles  to  Malana  {Eas  Malin),  where  Arrian 
fixes  the  boundary  of  the  Oritse  and  the  commencement  of 
Oadrosia.  The  wliole  of  the  coast  from  Malana  to  Cape 
Jn^k,  a  distance  of  450  miles  in  a  right  line,  was  inhabited 
by  the  Ichtbyophagi  (flsh-eatcrs),  who  lived  almost  entirely 
on  fish.  Tiieir  bread  was  dried  fish,  pounded  and  made 
into  loaves  or  rakes;  and  even  the  few  cattle  which  they 
liad  fe<l  upon  dried  flbh.  Arnan's  description  of  the  coast 
and  the  i>coplo  Is  confirmed  by  raotlem  travellers,  one  of 
whom,  quoted  by  Vincent,  informs  us  that  •  they  have  few 


Sorts,  little  com  or  cattle;  their  country  is  •  low  pi  tin  anj 
esert ;  their  chief  support  is  fish,  of  which  they  foke  saihc 
of  a  prodigious  size:  tnese  they  salt,  partlv  fir  their  (he, 
and  partly  for  exportation ;  they  eat  their  fish  dry,  and  gnv 
dried  fish  likewise  to  their  horses  and  cattle.' 

From  Malana  tho  fleet  proceeded  thirty-seven  miWs  u 
Bagiitara ;  and  on  the  following  day  they  sailed  round  a  rock  « 
promontory,  which  extended  a  considerable  way  into  the  tt 
(probably  Caf)tf^ni^wA), and  proceeded  successively  to  Kolii 
and  Kalama  (Kalyba),  where  they  found  the  dates  gretn. 
Opposite  to  Kalama  was  an  island  called  Kamine,  «hir)i 
appears  to  be  the  same  as  the  modem  Ashtolm,  or  Sunja- 
deep  Island.  From  Kalama  they  proceeded  twelve  miles  to 
Karbis ;  and  thence,  after  doubling  a  high  rocky  profDon- 
tory,  which  projected  nine  miles  into  the  sea,  and  whirh 
is  probably  the  modem  Cape  Passoenoe,  they  reached  % 
safe  harbour,  called  Mosarna,  which  must  be  looked  (-4 
a  little  to  the  west  of  this  cape. 

At  Mosarna  Nearchus  found  a  pilot,  who  undertook,  ti 
conduct  the  fleet  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  from  this  ti?.  • 
they  sailed  on  each  day  a  much  greater  distance.  Fmn 
Mosarna  they  proceeded  in  succession  to  Balomus,  Baroa, 
Dendrobosa  (perhaps  the  Dendrobilla  of  Ptolemy).  sr^I 
Kophas,  the  position  of  which  places  is  uncertain,  with  tbt 
exception  of  Kophas,  which  is  perhaps  the  same  as  tbt 
modern  Koppah.  From  Kophas  the  fleet  sailed  rxmtd 
Cape  Gwadel,  and  proceeded  fifty  miles  to  K)  ita,  when 
they  did  not  land,  as  the  coast  was  rocky  and  barren.  Oa 
the  following  day  they  surprised  a  small  town,  pcobaKv 
situated  on  Gutter  Bay,  and  obtained  some  com,  whtti 
they  were  greatly  in  want  of.  They  afterwards  ancbonrd 
at  a  cape  in  the  neighbourhood  called  Bagcia ;  and  thctxv 
proceeded  about  eighty-seven  miles  in  two  days  to  Ksaa- 
sis,  a  town  in  ruins,  probably  situated  on  Choubar  Baj. 
From  Kanasis  Nearchus  sailed  twenty-four  hours  witWi 
intermission  to  a  desert  coant,  where  he  vos  obliged  tn 
anchor  at  some  distance  from  the  shore,  as  tho  di»tre»s  of 
the  people  was  now  risen  to  such  a  lieight,  that  if  be  bad 
suffered  them  to  land,  he  had  reason  to  suspect  that  tlicy 
would  not  have  returned  on  board.  From  tiii*  pUo  tbry 
proceeded,  in  great  want  of  provisions,  to  Kanate  {TamMa'u 
Troi,  and  Dagasira,  and  at  length  reached  Badis,  a  pUf« 
on  the  western  side  of  Cape  Jask,  which  separated  i^ 
country  of  the  Ichtbyophagi  and  Karmania.  At  Badi*  tV? 
found  corn,  vines,  and  fruit-trees  of  ever}-  kind  except  tW 
olive,  a  town  inhabited,  and  the  inhabitants  ready  Co  ndjctc 
their  wants. 

From  Badis  they  proceeded  fifty  miles,  and  came  to  u 
anchor  on  an  open  coast,  opposite  Cape  Makela  {lias  Mnt- 
sendnn\  from  which  point  Nearchus  considered  that  tW 
Persian  gulf  commenced.    From  Badis  they   prooerlai 
forty- four  miles,  to  Neoptana  (near  Karroonh  in  the  Pe^ 
slan  gulf.    From  Neoptana  they  sailed  on  the  fbllowing  ihr 
six  miles  to  the  river  Anamis  ilin'ohim).  at  the  mouth  of 
which  was  a  town  called  llarmozeia,  the  name  of  wbrh  ■ 
still  preserved  in  the  celebrated  island  of  Ormux,  in  ib« 
neighbourhood.    Near  this  place  Nearchus  landed  hts  mtx 
and  ordered  the  ships  to  be  drawn  on  shore;  and  Icarsiac 
that  Alexander  was  onlv  distant  a  joumey  of  five  days,  he 
went  with  a  few  attendants  to  his  camp,  and  was  receiT«4 
by  the  king  with  marks  of  the  greatest  honour  and  ropt^. 
At  first  Alexander  would  liardly  believe  that  the  fleet  hmd 
arrived  in  the  Persian  gulf  in  safety ;  and  vfacQ  1m  was 
assured  bv  Nearchus  of  the  fact,  he  is  reported  to  hare  sa«L 
*  By  the  (jrrecian  Zeus  and  the  Libyan  Ammoo,  1  swear  to 
you  that  I  am  more  happy  in  receiving  this    iotellicaic* 
than  at  being  the  conqueror  of  all  Asia ;  for  I  should ~bai« 
considered  the  loss  of  my  fleet,  and  the  failuro  of  this  txpe- 
dition.  as  a  counterbalance  to  all  the  glory  I  have  act^iURd.' 
So  anxious  was  Alexander  to  establish  a  commercial  mUr^ 
course  between  India  and  the  western  provinces  of  his  rait 
empire. 

After  remaining  a  few  days  with  Alexander,  Nearrfaw 
returned  to  the  fleet,  and  set  sail  again  about  the  bc^mnic^ 
of  the  following  vear  (b.c.  3*25).  During  the  third  da>*« 
sail  three  of  the  ships  grounded  during  a  storm  on  a  shoal 
off  the  western  coast  of  the  island  of  Oaracta  iKi*kma) ;  bd 
tbey  got  off  when  the  storm  ceased,  and  joined  the  fleet  oo 
the  following  day.  The  remainder  of  the  fleet  escaped  the 
danger  bv  sailine  to  the  south-westward,  and  anchored  at 
the  ulands  called  at  present  the  Great  and  Little  Tooib.  Oa 
the  following  morning  they  failed  again  to  the  mainland. 
leaving  on  their  left  the  island  PtV>ra  (Mtor),  and  aA**  a 
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lail  of  two  or  three  days  arrived  at  Kat®a  (Kaisht  Guase,  or 
Kenu)t  a  low  desert  island,  opposite  to  which,  according  to 
Nearchus,  is  the  boundary  or  Fersis  and  Karmania  on  the 
coast. 

From  Kataa  they  proceeded  along  tho  coast  of  Persis, 
anrboring  successively  at  Ila,  opposite  the  island  of  Kai- 
kajidrus  Underabid) ;  at  Ochus,  under  a  high  mountain ;  at 
jVpostaui  {SAewar  f),  where  they  found  many  ships  at  an- 
chor; at  a  bay,  probably  the  same  as  the  modern  Nabend, 
oil  the  borders  of  which  were  many  villages  with  palm 
and  other  fruit-trees;  at  Gogana  (Congoon),  situated  at  the 
moulh  of  a  mountain-stream  called  Areon;  and  at  the  river 
Sitacus,  west  of  the  modern  Bos  Khann,  where  Nearchus 
nfmained  twenty-one  days  in  order  to  repair  and  refit  several 
of  his  ships,  during  which  time  he  received  a  large  supply 
of  corn  ft-om  Alexander.  About  the  1st  of  February  they 
toiled  from  the  Sitacua  to  Hieratis  {Khore\  a  place  well 
inhabited,  and  thence  to  Mesambria,  and  anchored  at  the 
mouth  of  a  river  called  Padargos.  Arrian  describes  the 
whole  of  this  country  as  a  peninsula,  which  corresponds 
most  correctly  with  Aboushehr,  generallv  called  Bushire. 
Thence  they  proceeded  to  Taoke,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
rivtr  Granis  (JKhishtu  on  which  there  was  said  to  be  a 
paUoe  of  ihe  Persian  kings,  about  200  stadia  up  the  country. 
Strabo  <xv.,  p  728.  Casaub.)  also  mentions  a  Persian 
paUce  near  the  sea,  called  Oke,  which  apparently  is  a 
shortened  form  of  Ta-oke.  From  Taoke  they  proceeded  in 
MiK'essic/n  to  Rhogonis  (Bunder  Beight),  to  Brizana,  a 
viiiter  torrent,  and  to  the  river  Arosis,  called  Oroatis  by 
Slrabo,  Pliny,  and  Ptolemy  {Tab,),  which,  according  to 
Arrisn,  divided  Persis  from  Susiana. 

At  the  Arosis  they  took  in  a  supply  of  water  for  five  days, 
ts  the  pilots  told  them  that  no  harbour  could  be  gained 
vithout  considerable  danger,  in  consequence  of  the  number 
ufaboals which  extended  from  the  land  far  out  into  the  sea. 
The  whole  of  the  navigation  along  the  coast  of  Susiana  was 
aUeoded  with  great  difficulty  and  danger;  but  the  fleet 
eventually  passed  through  the  shoals  in  safety,  and  sailed 
up  the  river  Pasitigris  (Kcuroon),  when  Nearchus  joined 
Alexander  and  his  army,  who  where  on  their  march  from 
Pcnepolis  to  Susa.  Vincent  supposes  that  the  expedition 
vai  concluded  on  the  24th  of  February,  B.C.  325. 

After  the  death  of  Alexander,  we  find  that  Nearchus  was 
governor  of  Lycia  and  Pamphylia  (Justin,  xiiL  4),  and  that 
be  auached  himself  to  the  fortunes  of  Autigonus,  whom  he 
aoeompanied  in  several  of  his  expeditions.  The  time  and 
manner  of  his  death  are  unknown. 

A  very  complete  and  interesting  examination  of  the 
voyage  of  Nearchus  is  given  by  Vincent  in  the  first  volume 
of  The  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  Aniienis  in  the 
Indian  Oceafi,  from  which  the  preceding  account  has  been 
chiefly  taken,  compared  with  the  mans  of  Beloochistan,  and 
of  antient  and  modern  Persia,  published  by  the  Society  for 
the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge. 

T7ie  Greek  text  of  Arrian,  wiih  some  useful  notes  and  a 
map,  is  contained  in  Schmicder*s  edition.    [Arrian.] 
NEATH.    [Glamorganshire.] 

NEBRUS,  one  of  the  family  of  the  AsclepiadsD,  and  the 
most  eminent  physician  of  his  day,  lived  in  the  island  of 
Os,  about  580  years  b.c.  The  Amphictyons,  having  con- 
sulted the  oracle  of  Delphi,  in  consequence  of  the  plague 
breaking  out  amoflg  their  army  while  besieging  the  town  of 
CrUsa  m  Phocis,  were  directed  to  fetch  from  Cos  *  the 
young  of  a  slag,  together  with  gold.*  This  was  interpreted 
to  mean  Nebfus*  and  hw  son  Chrysus,  who  accordingly 
jwued  the  camp  of  the  Amphictyons,  where  the  former 
btiped  to  reduce  the  town  by  poisoning  the  water ;  and  the 
latter  was  tho  first  person  who  mounted  tho  wall  at  the 
lime  of  i!ie  general  assault.  (Thessali  Oratio  ad  Athen., 
apud  Hiffpocratis  Opera  )  For  the  Crissaean  war  see  Strabo, 
ix^p.  418;  and  Pausan,  Phoc,  37,  who  attributes  the 
poisoning  of  the  water  to  Solon. 
NE^BUL*.  [Stars  AND  Nebula.] 
NECESSITY,  in  metaphysics,  according  to  the  common 
definition,  b  that  quality  of  a  thing  by  which  it  cannot  but 
be,  or  wherebj^  it  cannot  be  otherwise.  When,  in  a  proposi- 
liou  \thich  affirms  any  thing  to  be  true,  there  is  a  fixed  in- 
variable connection  between  the  subject  and  the  predicate, 
then  that  thing  is  understood  to  be  necessary.  Necessity 
is  opposed  to  chance,  accident,  contingency,  and  to  what- 
ever involves  the  idea  of  uncertainty  and  of  possible  varia- 

•   ytfiph^f  in  Gietk,  sisoifies '  a  fiiwn/  and  xpv^of ,  *  gold*' 


tion.  It  18  usually  distinguished  into  logical,  physical,  and 
moral  necessity.  Logical  necessitv  consists  in  the  circum- 
stance that  the  conception  of  something  being  difl!erent  from 
what  it  is,  implies  a  contradiction  or  absurdity.  In  this 
sense,  it  is  necessary  that  two  and  two  should  be  four,  that 
converging  hnes,  if  produced  far  enough,  should  meet :  thus 
also  the  eternal  existence  of  being  generally  is  necessary, 
as  are  innumerable  other  truths.  Physical  necessity  has 
its  origin  in  the  established  order  and  laws  of  the  material 
universe.  The  necessity,  in  this  case,  difiers  from  that  for- 
merly specified,  in  that  it  is  only  conditional,  is  a  necessity 
of  consequence.  Everything  that  takes  place  in  the  natural 
world  happens  by  virtue  of  certain  laws:  these  laws  are 
known  by  experience  to  operate  regularly  and  uniformly ; 
and  the  results  of  their  operation  are  hence,  with  reference 
to  them,  said  to  be  necessary.  When  we  ascribe  anything 
to  chance,  we  merely  state  our  ignoranco  of  the  law  or  laws 
to  which  its  existence  is  to  be  referred.  Physical  necessity 
is  founded  on  the  relation  of  cause  and  e fleet.  By  tracing 
back  this  connection,  we  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  a  great 
first  cause,  that  is  God,  who  is  the  only  Being  existing  in- 
dependently and  by  an  absolute  necessity.  His  infinity 
and  other  attributes  are  necessary ;  and  it  is  evident  that 
the  purposes  and  acts  of  such  a  Being  must  also  be  neces- 
sary, being  determined  by  that  necessity  by  which  he  is 
what  he  is.  He  must  alwavs  resolve  and  act  with  the  most 
perfect  wisdom,  justice,  and  goodness.  To  affirm  the  con- 
trary would  bo  to  affirm  that  lie  is  different  from  what  he 
is.  Moral  necessity  has  reference  to  the  voUtions  and 
actions  of  rational  agents,  and  is  intended  to  express  the 
connection  between  these  volitions  and  actions,  and  cer- 
tain moral  causes,  as  inclinations,  desires,  or  motives 
generally.  Whether  there  be  any  connection  which,  strictly 
speaking,  may  be  termed  necessary,  between  such  motives, 
and  the  resolutions  of  the  human  will,  and  the  consequent 
actions,  or  whether,  independent  of  them,  the  will  has  a 
self-determining  power,  is  an  inquiry  which  has  largely 
engaged  the  attention  or  both  philosophers  and  theologians. 
It  is  one  of  great  interest,  and  which  hat  an  important  oear- 
ing,  on  whatever  relates  to  man  as  the  subject  of  a  moral 
government.    [Will] 

The  doctrine  of  a  universal  necessity,  or  fatalism,  was 
maintained  by  many  of  the  antient  philosophers;  and 
formed  the  characteristic  tenet  of  the  Stoical  school  Ac- 
cording to  it,  necessity  was  to  be  considered  as  au  inevitable 
and  all  comprehending  principle,  to  which  gods  as  well  as 
men  were  subject.  Everything  was  conceived  to  exist  in  a 
necessary  series  of  causes  and  efiTects^the  whole  constitu- 
tion of  nature— the  modes  and  circumstances  of  all  things 
without  exception — being  irresistibly  and  unchangeably 
determined.  Hence  the  language  of  Seneca,  the  elegant 
expounder  of  the  opinions  of  this  sect,  in  his  treatise  *  On 
Providence :' — *  The  same  necessity  binds  both  gods  and 
men — Divine  as  well  as  human  affairs  proceed  onward  in  an 
irresistible  stream — one  cause  depends  upon  another — 
effects  are  produced  in  an  endless  series— nothing  is  the 
offspring  of  chance.'  l)emocritus  held  opinions  closely 
resembling  the  Stoical  doctrine  of  fate;  as  also  Heraclitus, 
tho  founder  of  the  sect  that  went  by  his  name.  In  modern 
times,  the  doctrine  of  necessity,  especially  in  regard  to  the 
human  will,  has  been  defended  by  Hobbes,  Leibnitz, 
Priestley,  Hume,  Kaimes,  Hartley,  and  many  others. 

NECKAR,  river.    [Rhinb.] 

NECKER,  JAMES,  son  of  a  professor  of  law  at  Geneva, 
was  born  in  1734.  He  was  sent  to  Paris  in  his  youth,  and 
was  employed  in  the  house  of  Thelusson,  the  great  banker, 
who,  after  a  time,  in  consequence  of  hb  abiUties  and  the  ser- 
vices which  he  had  rendered  to  the  house,  took  him  into  part- 
nership. In  the  course  of  twelve  or  tliirteen  years,  Necker 
realised  a  very  large  fortune  by  various  success fVil  specula- 
tions, and  retired  from  business  at  forty  years  of  age.  He 
now  began  to  aspire  to  official  situations,  and  wrote  several 
works  on  financial  affairs,  which  made  him  favourably 
known.  He  wrote  concemmg  the  French  East  India  com- 
pany, and  also  upon  the  corn-laws, '  Sur  la  Legislation  des 
Grains.'  His  '  Eloge  de  Colbert'  obtained  a  prize  from  the 
French  Academy.  He  afterwards  wrote  a  memoir  upon  the 
French  finances,  suggesting  the  means  of  making  up  the 
deficiency  in  the  revenue,  and  forwarded  it  to  the  minister 
Maurepas,  the  president  of  the  council  of  finances.  The 
president,  being  dehghted  with  it,  obtained  for  the  author, 
from  Louis  XVI.,  after  some  hesitation  on  account  of 
Neckei. being  analioaaQd  aPfotMtaut,  th«  appointment-of 
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director  of  tbc  treasury,  in  1 776.  This  was  a  new  office,  and 
was  created  for  the  purpose  of  givine  assistance  to  that  of 
comptroller-general,  which  was  filled  by  the  counsellor  of 
state  Taboureau  de  R^aux,  a  mild  and  unassuming  man, 
who,  feeling  his  inferiority  to  Necker,  resigned  his  place  in 
the  fullowin;;  year.  Necker  was  appointed  director-general 
of  finances,  in  June,  1777,  but  without  a  seat  in  the  council. 
That  was  a  critical  period ;  the  finances  had  been  long  in  a 
state  of  great  embarrassment,  and  the  impending  war  with 
Knglana  on  account  of  the  American  colonies  required  a 
great  increase  of  expenditure.  Necker,  being  averse  to  im- 
posing new  taxes,  endeavoured  to  make  up  the  deficiency  by 
economy  and  loans.  [Louis  XVI.]  In  1781  he  published  his 
'  Compte  Rendu,'  \«  hich  disclosed  for  the  first  time  the  state 
of  the  revenue  and  expenditure  of  France,  and  made  him 
numerous  enemies.  In  order  to  counteract  their  in- 
trigues, Necker  asked  for  a  scat  in  the  council  as  a  mark  of 
the  king's  confidence,  but  this  being  refused  on  the  score  of 
hij  religion,  he  tendered  his  resignation,  which  was  ac- 
cepted, in  May,  1781.  He  withdrew  to  Switzerland,  where 
he  purchased  an  estate  at  Copot«  on  the  banks  of  the  Leman 
Lake,  and  here  he  wrote  his  work,  'Sur  I'Administration  des 
Finances,'  1 784.  •  Both  Necker  and  his  predecessor  Turgot,* 
says  a  contemporary  writer,  *  worked  fbr  the  public  good, 
and  both  made  war  against  abuses.  But  Turgot  had  the 
disinterestedness  of  a  philosopher  and  a  philanthropist  who 
entirely  forgot  himself  for  the  good  of  the  state  and  of  man- 
kind. Necker  was  disinterested,  but  only  in  money  matters, 
for  he  was  tormented  by  the  ambition  of  fame  and  popu- 
larity. Turgot  hnd  faith  in  his  principles;  Necker  con- 
fided in  himself.  Turgot  had  fixed  ideas  on  legislation,  and 
he  wished  to  give  a  durable  government  to  France ;  Necker 
combated  only  partial  abuses,  and  appeared  to  have  no 
settled  notions  of  the  science  of  government.  .  .  .  Turgot 
wished  to  give  to  the  French  a  jwlitical  and  moral  educa- 
tion ;  he  wished  to  form  public  opinion  ;  Necker  believed 
that  public  opinion  in  France  was  very  enlightened,  and  he 
bowed  himself  before  it.  The  former  spoke  to  the  people 
as  a  legislator,  the  other  as  a  courtier  of  tne  people.*  In  nis 
retreat  however,  after  his  second  resignation,  he  altered 
his  tone.  '  Public  opinion,*  he  says,  in  the  preface  to  his 
work  •  De  TAdministration  de  M.  Necker,  par  lui-mlme/ 
1791,  appears  to  me  no  longer  as  it  did  once.  The  respect 
which  I  felt  for  it  has  been  weakened  since  I  have  seen  that 
opinion  influenced  by  the  arts  of  the  wicked,  since  I  have 
seen  it  waver  and  tremble  before  men  whom  it  ought  to  h»ve 
rightly  estimated  and  marked  with  its  scorn  and  reprobation.* 
'  Necker's  first  resignation  however  was  much  to  be  regretted ; 
it  was  a  loss  to  France  at  a  critical  moment,  and  it  was  a 
great  fkult  on  his  part,  for  he  might  have  maintained  him- 
self in  office ;  but  his  unconquerable  self-love  prevented 
him.  He  fiincied  that  they  could  not  do  without  him,  and 
that  he  would  be  soon  recalled,  and  thus  become  all- 
powerful.  He  was  mistaken ;  and  when  at  last  he  returned 
to  office,  the  situation  of  the  state  was  greatly  changed,  and 
eircumstances  had  become  such  as  to  require  talents  very 
supei  ior  to  his.'  (Droz,  Hiiioire  du  Regne  du  Louis  XVI., 
b.  11.  1839.) 

In  1787  Necker  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  wrote  against 
Calonne,  who  had  just  been  dismissed  from  his  office  of  comp- 
troller-general of  the  finances,  and  he  was,  in  consequence, 
banished  from  the  capiul,  but  was  soon  after  recalled.' 
In  the  following  year  (Au^t,  1 788),  on  the  resignation  of 
Brienne,  and  at  the  suggestion  of  that  minister,  Louis  XVI. 
appointed  Necker  director-general  of  finances,  as  the  only 
nian  capable  of  restoring  order  in  the  administration.  The 
king  had  already  promised  the  convocation  of  the  states- 
general,  and  Necker  urged  him  to  keep  his  promise.  But 
ho  fkiled  as  a  statesman,  in  not  arranging  beforehand  a  plan 
for  the  sittings  of  those  states,  so  as  to  prevent  the  collision 
that  took  place  on  their  first  meeting.  In  fact  Necker 
was  a  financier,  but  no  general  statesman ;  he  was  a  phi- 
losopher and  a  manof  letiers,  but  not  a  jurist  or  a  legislator, 
and  he  was  thus  considered  by  a  man  well  qualified  to 
«udge  of  these  matters.  fMiRABXAU.]  His  second  ministry 
was  short  Unable  to  check  or  direct  the  popular  storm, 
and  not  enjoying  the  confidence  of  the  court,  Necker.  un- 
willing to  become  a  watchword  of  the  agitators,  offered 
privately  to  Louis  XVI.  to  quit  his  place  and  the  kingdom, 
if  he  thought  his  absence  would  tend  to  calm  the  public 
efferveacence.  On  the  Jltli  of  July,  17S9,  the  king  wrote 
him  a  confidential  noie,  requesting  him  to  set  off  quickly 
and  privately.    Necker  obeyed,  and  set  off  for  Swilierland 


that  very  night.  But  this  step,  instead  of  preventinf ,  only 
precipitated  the  Revolution.  After  the  taking  of  the  B«BtxlW« 
the  National  Assembly  demanded  the  recall  of  Necker,  and 
Louis  complied.  Necker  wa^  received  in  triumph,  but  hn 
popularity  was  short-lived.  He  did  not  go  hx  enough  to 
please  the  movement-men.  In  December  of  the  fbllowiog 
year,  1790,  he  gave  in  his  resignation  to  the  National 
Assembly,  which  received  it  wim  cool  indifference.  He 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  Switzerland,  in  retirrment 
and  study,  and  wrote  several  political  tracts.  H«  bad 
written,  several  years  before,  a  work,  '  De  rimportanoe  dn 
Opinions  Religieuses.*  He  died  in  April,  1804.  Uis 
daughter  has  become  celebrated  as  Madame  de  Stad. 
[Stabl.1 

NECRO'SIS  (from  vcrpoc, '  dead*)  is  the  term  ap|4ie4 
particularly  to  mortification  or  death  of  bone.  Its  gevieral 
causes  and  the  mode  of  reparation  are  the  same  as  Uiuaeor 
mortification  generally.  [MoRTinCATiON;  Inflammatio.'v; 
Bonk.] 

NECTARINE.    [Pkach.] 

NECTARINl'ADi*.    [Suif-BiRoa.] 

NECTOTODA.    [Nucleobranchiata.] 

NECTU'RUS,  M.  Kafinesque*s  name  for  a  genus  of  Dt- 
rotremata,  placed  by  Cuvier  between  the  AjnAoda  f  Axt> 
lotl]  and  the  Proteii  of  LaurentL  This  form  m  tW 
Menobranchu9  of  Harlan  and  the  Phanertjbnmehu*  </ 
Fitzinger. 

Generic  Character. — Four  toes  on  each  foot.  A  row  of 
teeth  on  their  intermaxillaries,  and  another,  parallel  but 
more  extended,  on  their  roaxillaries. 

NecturuB  lateralis  {Triton  lateralis  of  Say;  Memo- 
branchus  lateralis  of  Harlan;  and  PhanerobranckuM  uf 
Fitzinger)  is  the  species  best  known,  and  will  serve  for  an 
example  of  the  genus.  It  is  olive,  with  blackisb  spots 
above,  and  a  blackish  stripe  running  from  the  munl«  jo»t 
above  the  eye  and  reaching  to  the  branchi»,  where  it  be- 
comes continuous  with  the  blackish  bellv,  which  is  %«he- 
gated  with  olive  spots.  The  size  is  considerable ;  some  say 
as  much  as  two  or  three  feet  in  length. 

Geographical  Distribution, — ^The  great  North  Americaii 
lakes. 


Ntcionu  lafttntls. 

NEDJED,  or  NEDJD.    [Arabia.] 

NEEDLE  MANUFACTURE.  ThU  branch  of  indnatry 
is  supposed  to  have  originated  in  Spain,  from  the  cireoiB- 
stance  of  the  name  Spanish  needles  being  originally  iis«l 
in  England,  although  the  art  was  brought  here  from  Ger- 
many. Needles  were  first  made  in  England  about  the  yvu 
1566,  by  Elias  Crowse  or  Krause,  a  German,  who  saUicd 
in  London.  This  manufacture  can  never  become  one  of 
much  importance  to  a  nation,  and  it  is  not  therefore  sax* 
prising  that  we  are  without  any  historical  details  of  its 
progress.  The  reputation  long  enjoyed  by  JVhiteekapel 
needles  poinU  out  the  particular  locality  in  London  where 
the  manufacture  was  carried  on.  At  this  time,  the  Iajs«st 
number  of  needles  are  made  at  Hathersage  in  Derbyihire, 
in  Warwickshire,  in  and  near  Birmingham,  and  also  %t 
Redd  itch  in  Worcestershire. 

The  manufiunuring  processes  are  as  foUows :— Soft  sled 
wire  of  the  required  thickness  is  first  cut  into  length*  of 
about  five  inches,  and  these  lengths,  being  placed  tosctber 
in  a  bundle,  are  bound  together  by  means  of  iron  rmra., 
five  inches  in  diameter,  placed  at  each  end  of  the  bundle. 
This  bundle  is  then  placed  on  a  cast-iron  table,  and  rollod 
to  and  firo  upon  it,  under  the  pressure  of  a  flat  bar  of  iron,  by 
which  means  the  wires  are  made  perfectly  straight.  Aboat  a 
dozen  and  a  half  or  two  dozens  of  these  wires  are  ihma 
taken  by  the  grinder,  and  together  are  pointed  on  a  vmmSi 
dry  grindstone.  This  process  requires  considerable  dex- 
terity for  its  proper  accomplishment,  as  each  wire  must  be 
so  held  by  the  grinder  as  to  revol\*e  in  contact  with  tbe 
grindstone.  It  is  this  dry-grinding  which  makes  the  traAe  of 
a  needle-grinder  so  injurious  to  health,  through  the  inhalnac 
of  the  small  particles  of  steel  which  are  thrown  off  durii^ 
the  operation.  A  presorvatite  against  this  eTil  baa  bees  pci>- 
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Tided:  this  consists  of  a  mask  of  magnetic  wire-g^anzd,  \i;orn 
10  ss  to  protect  the  mouth,  and  the  particles  of  metal,  being 
attracted  by  this  means,  are  prevented  from  passing  into 
tbe  longs.  It  is  but  seldom  however  that  the  grinders  can 
be  induced  to  vrear  these  masks. 

When  the  pointing  is  finished,  the  wires  are  cut  into  the 
required  lengths,  and  the  holes  or  eyes  are  perfomted.  Tins 
operation  is  usually  performed  by  females.  The  tools  em- 
ployed are,  a  small  anvil  fixed  on  the  work-bench,  a  hammer, 
s  finely-pointed  and  well-tempered  steel  punch,  a  pair  of 
plyers,  a  file,  and  a  block  of  lea(L  The  woman  first  slightly 
flattens  the  unpointed  end  by  a  stroke  of  the  hammer,  then 
makes  so  indentation  on  one  side  by  means  of  the  punch 
and  hammer ;  the  needle  is  then  taken  from  off  the  anvil, 
cad,  being  placed  with  the  indented  side  downwards  on  the 
block  of  lead,  the  perforation  is  completed  by  striking  with 
tbe  Dunch  and  hammer  on  the  oppc«ite  side  of  the  needle. 
Holding  then  the  needle  in  the  plyers,  the  head  is  some- 
what bent,  and  with  the  file  the  guttering  is  performed, 
which  is  the  forming  of  the  channel  that  mav  be  seen  on 
each  side  where  the  perforation  is  made.  The  head  is  then 
smoothed  by  passing  tbe  file  over  it.  Needles  to  which  the 
name  drilled-eyed  is  applied  are  perforated  in  the  manner 
here  described,  but  the  additional  process  is  used  of  smooth- 
mr  the  eye  by  means  of  a  drill  after  it  is  perforated. 

ror  making  the  eyes  and  gutters  in  large  needles,  ma- 
chinery is  employed.  The  wires  used  for  making  these 
needles  are  pointed  at  both  ends,  and  the  channels  and  eyes 
are  formed  in  the  middle,  when  the  two  needles  thus  made 
are  cut  asunder,  and  their  heads  smoothed  with  a  file. 

These  operations  being  performed  when  the  steel  wires  are 
in  a  soft  state,  they  are  more  or  less  bent,  and  must  be  straight- 
ened, which  is  done  by  rolling  them  on  one  plate  of  metal 
under  the  weight  of  another.  The  needles  are  then  placed, 
many  thousands  together,  in  a  kind  of  crucible,  and  covered 
over  with  ashes,  when  they  are  put  into  a  close  furnace  and 
exposed  to  a  cherry- red  heat.  When  this  degree  of  heat 
has  been  attained,  the  crucible  is  withdrawn,  and  the  needles 
are  dropped  into  cold  water,  from  which  they  are  taken  out 
and  put  upon  an  iron  plate  almost  red  hot,  where  they  are 
turned  about  so  as  to  cause  the  heat  to  apply  equally  to  all, 
and  as  fast  as  the  needles  become  of  a  blue  colour,  they  are 
removed  as  being  of  a  proper  temper. 

Such  of  the  needles  as  now  appear  crooked  are  straitened 
on  a  small  anvil  by  blows  firom  a  hammer. 

The  needles  are  next  ranged  in  parallel  rows  upon  a 
ectrse  cloth,  which  has  been  smeared  with  a  mixture  of  oil, 
«oft  soap,  and  fine  emery  powder.  In  this  cloth  from  40,000 
to  50.000  needles  are  rolled  up,  and  several  of  these  rolls 
are  placed  together  in  a  machine  like  a  mangle.  The 
rolling  to  whveh  they  are  here  subjected  is  continued,  by 
means  of  steam  or  water  power,  for  two  and  sometimes 
three  days,  during  which  time  the  cloth  wrappers,  being 
worn  out,  require  to  be  once  or  twice  replaced  by  new  ones. 
When  taken  out,  after  this  rolling,  the  needles  are  perfectly 
bright 

They  mtist  now  bo  sorted,  by  placing  the  heads  of  all  in 
tbe  same  direction.  This  task,  as  well  as  that  of  separating 
broken  and  spoiled  needles  from  such  as  are  sound,  is  per- 
formed by  children.  Placing  a  finger-stall  of  cloth  on  the 
fore-finger  of  the  right  hand,  the  ends  of  about  a  dozen 
needles  are  pressed  against  it,  when  such  as  have  their 
points  next  to  the  cloth  stick  into  it,  and  are  withdrawn 
with  ease.  The  needles  thus  arranged  are  then  placed,  a 
quarter  of  a  hundred  together,  in  papers  for  sale. 

It  b  not  possible  to  form  any  satisfactory  estimate  of  the 
aamber  of  needles  made  and  used  in  this  kingdom,  neither 
^  we  know  the  quantity  nor  value  of  such  as  are  exported, 
as  they  pass  at  the  Custom-house,  with  a  great  variety  of 
^n  objects,  under  the  general  name  of  haberdashery. 
X«edles  of  English  make  are  very  generally  esteemed  for 
their  superior  quality. 

(Babbage*s  Economy  qf  Machinery  and  Manufactures; 
Lardaer's  Cabinet  Cyclopeedia,  •  Manufactures  in  Metal.') 

NEEFS,  PETER,  called  '  the  Old,'  born  at  Antwerp  in 
the  year  1570,  was  a  disciple  of  the  elder  Henry  Steenwyck, 
whose  manner  he  closely  imitated.  He  painted  views  of 
cburehes  and  convents,  especially  interiors,  preferring  those 
m  the  Gothic  style  of  architecture.  He  possessed  a  pro- 
found knowledge  of  perspective,  and  represented  his  sub- 
jects, with  all  their  rich  ornaments,  and  every  member  of 
tbe  architecture,  with  strict  truth,  and  yet  without  be- 
'  trsjing  the  appearance  of  anxious  labour.  Every  object  is 
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marked  with'  minute  precision,  and  finished  with  an  exqui- 
site touch  and  a  light  pencil.  His  bright  clear  pictures,  in 
which  he  avoided  the  darkish  brown  colouring  sometimes 
observable  in  the  works  of  his  master  Steenwyck,  are  the 
most  esteemed.  Being  an  indifferent  designer  of  figures, 
he  often  got  F.  Francks,  Van  Thulden,  Velvet  Breughel, 
or  Teniers,  to  paint  the  figures ;  those  of  the  two  last  greatly 
enhance  the  value  of  the  pictures  of  Neefs. 

He  died  in  1651,  at  the  age  of  eighty-one.  His  son, 
Peter  Martin  (called  *the  Young*)  painted  in  the  same 
style,  and  chose  the  same  subjects  as  his  father,  but  was  by 
no  means  equal  to  him. 

NEER,  ARNOLD  VANDER,  born  at  Amsterdam  in 
1619,  is  well  known  to  connoisseurs  and  artists  both  by  the 
peculiarity  of  his  style  and  by  the  handling  and  transparence 
of  his  landscapes.  His  subjects  are  chiefly  views  of  villages 
with  fishermen's  huts  on  the  low  banks  of  rivers  and  canals. 
His  pencilling  is  remarkably  neat,  his  touch  free  and  clear, 
and  his  imitation  of  nature  faithfiil.  His  reputation  is 
founded  on  his  moonlight  scenes,  in  which  he  has  never 
been  excelled,  and  perhaps  never  equalled.  The  lustre  of  his 
skies  about  the  moon,  and  the  reflection  of  the  beams  on  the 
water,  whether  calm  or  slightly  rippled,  are  inimitable.  His 
genuine  pictures  are  highly  prized  all  over  Europe.  In 
some  instances  they  are  rather  too  black,  probably  from  the 
effects  of  time.     He  died  in  1683,  aged  sixty-four. 

NEER,  EGLON  HENDRICK  VANDER,  son  of  the 
preceding,  was  born  at  Amsterdam  in  1643.  He  studied 
first  under  his  father,  and  afterwards  under  Jacob  Vanloo. 
He  was  well  versed  in  all  the  branches  of  the  art.  In  his- 
tory, his  composition  is  skilful  and  his  drawing  correct ;  his 
portraits,  both  large  and  small,  are  spirited  and  well 
coloured ;  and  his  conversations  have  all  the  excellencies  of 
Terburg.  He  lived  first  at  Paris,  then  at  Orange,  and 
lastly  at  the  court  of  the  elector  palatine  at  DiiMeldorf, 
where  he  died  in  1 703. 

NE  E'XEAT  REGNO,  the  name  of  a  vnrit  which  issues 
out  of  Chancery  on  the  application  of  a  party  complainant; 
to  prevent  his  debtor  from  leaving  the  realm.  The  writ  is 
directed  to  the  sheriff  of  the  county  in  which  the  debtor  is; 
and  after  reciting  that '  it  is  represented  to  the  king  in  his 
Chancery  on  the  part  of  the  complainant  against  the  debtor, 
the  defendant,  that  he  the  said  defendant  is  greatly  indebted 
to  the  said  complainant,  and  designs  quickly  to  go  into  parts 
beyond  the  seas  (as  by  oath  maae  on  that  behalf  appears), 
which  tends  to  the  great  prejudice  and  damage  of  the  said 
complainant,'  commands  him  to  '  cause  the  said  debtor  to 
give  sufficient  bail  or  security,  in  the  sum  of  /.,  that 

he  will  not  go,  or  attempt  to  go,  into  parts  beyond  the  seas, 
without  leave  of  the  said  court;*  and  in  case  the  said 
debtor  shall  refuse  to  give  such  bail  or  security,  the  sheriff 
is  to  commit  him  to  prison  until  he  shall  do  it  of  his  own 
accord,  &c. 

The  question  which  always  arises  on  application  to  the 
Court  of  Chancery  for  this  writ,  is  nothing  more  than  this : 
whether  the  plaintiff  has  made  out  a  case  which  is  conform- 
able to  the  terms  of  the  writ,  as  interpreted  by  the  decisions 
of  the  court. 

The  writ  cannot  be  applied  for  unless  in  a  suit,  that  is, 
unless  a  bill  is  already  filed;  but  a  plaintiff  may  apply  for 
it  in  any  stage  of  a  suit,  whether  the  writ  is  prayed  for  by 
the  bill  or  not.  The  plaintiff  cannot  have  the  writ  if  he  is 
out  of  the  jurisdiction.  There  must  be  a  debt  in  equity 
actually  due  at  the  time  when  the  writ  is  applied  for ;  and 
the  writ  will  not  be  granted  for  a  demand  on  which  a  party 
can  be  held  to  bail  at  law.  The  application  for  the  writ 
must  be  accompanied  with  an  affidavit  swearing  positively 
to  the  debt,  except  where  the  bill  is  for  an  account,  in 
which  case  it  it  sufficient  if  the  plaintiff  swear  that  he 
believes  there  is  a  balance  in  his  favour ;  or  except  where 
there  is  other  decisive  evidence  of  the  debt,  sucli  as  may 
appear  from  the  master's  report  absolutely  confirmed,  or 
firom  admissions  in  the  answer.  The  affidavit  must  also 
show  that  the  defendant  is  going  abroad,  or  it  must  show 
facts  which  prove  that  conclusion,  and  that  the  debt  will 
be  in  danger  if  he  quit  the  realm.  The  writ  may  be  moved 
for  ex  parte,  and  it  issues  until  answer  and  further  order. 
A  defendant  may  apply  to  discharge  the  writ  on  putting  in 
his  answer. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  further  particulars  here. 

This  writ  is  founded  on  the  real  or  supposed  prerogative 
of  the  king  to  restrain  his  subjects  f^m  departing  from 
the  realm.    The  •  Natura  Brevium  *  conUins  two  forms  of 
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wnU»  one  of  which  has  for  its  object  to  restrain  a  clergyman 
from  going  abroad  without  the  king's  licence,  and  com- 
mands the  sheriff  to  take  security  fVom  him  or  commit  him 
to  prison ;  the  other  has  for  its  object  to  prevent  a  layman 
from  going  abroad  without  the  king's  licence ;  but  it  re- 
quires no  security  from  the  party,  and  differs  in  several 
other  respects  from  the  other  writ.  These  wriU  are  both 
entitled  De  Securitate  Invenienda,  &o.,  and  seem  to  be  in 
substance,  though  not  in  name,  writs  of  Ne  Exeat  Regno. 
From  the  former  of  the  two  the  present  writ  of  Ne  Exeat 
seems  to  be  derived. 

It  is  said  that  the  object  of  the  writ,  as  applied  to  clergy- 
men, was  to  prevent  them  from  having  frequent  intercourse 
with  the  Papal  see.  Whether  the  prerogative  on  which 
these  writs  were  founded  was  a  usurpation  on  the  part  of 
the  crown  or  not,  is  a  matter  which  has  been  somewhat  dis- 
cussed. The  opinion  that  such  a  power  as  that  which  is 
exercised  by  this  writ '  appears  to  nave  been  unknown  to 
the  antient  common  law,  which,  in  the  freedom  of  its  spirit, 
allowed  every  man  to  depart  the  realm  at  his  own  pleasure  * 
(Beames).  is  a  vague  surmise,  expressed  in  languiu;e  eoually 
vague.  This  writ,  which  was  originally  designecTsolely  for 
political  purposes,  has  now  boon  applied,  as  already  ex- 

Slained,  to  the  object  of  restraining  a  debtor  from  evading 
is  creditor's  demand  by  quitting  the  realm ;  this  applica- 
tion has  been  sanctioned  by  long  usage,  the  commencement 
of  which  is  now  unknown. 

(A  Bri^  View  qf  the  Writ  Ne  Exeat  Regno,  by 
Beames.) 

NE6APATAM,  a  town  and  port  on  the  Coromandel 
coast,  in  1 0"  46'  N.  lat.  and  79*  66'  E.  long.  The  Portuguese 
had  formerly  a  settlement  here,  which  was  taken  from  them 
in  1660  by  the  Dutch,  who  added  materially  to  its  defences, 
and  made  it  their  principal  station  in  that  quarter.  They 
established  a  mint  for  coming  gold  money,  and  carried  on 
an  extensive  trade  from  the  port.  The  fort  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Enelish,  after  an  obstinate  resistance^  in  1781, 
and  since  then  the  European  inhabitants  have  deserted  the 
place.  Many  of  the  houses  fell  quickly  into  ruins,  and 
others  were  pulled  down,  such  of  the  materials  as  were  of 
v^ue  being  carried  away  to  Madras.  The  native  town  is 
likewise  much  decayed,  and  the  population  is  greatly 
diminished.  The  trade  at  present  ii  quite  inconsiderable, 
being  almost  wholly  confined,  as  far  as  Europeans  are  con- 
cerned, to  the  procuring  of  refreshments  fur  snips  that  touch 
at  the  port  for  that  purpose. 

NEGATIVE  AND  IM POSSIBLE  QUANTITIES.  If 
the  plan  of  this  work  had  permitted  detailed  treatises  on 
different  branches  of  science,  the  subject  before  us  would 
have  fallen  under  the  head  of  Alokbra,  and  would  have 
been  fullv  treated  in  the  description  of  the  difference 
between  algebra  and  arithmetic  As  it  is,  the  present  arti- 
cle and  that  on  Operation  will  embrace  the  consideration 
of  tho6e  peculiar  abstractions  the  attainment  of  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  science  of  algebra  from  the  art  which  was 
cultivated  by  the  Italians  of  the  sixteenth  century 

In  the  oldest  treatises  on  algebra  which  exist  there  is  men- 
tion of  a  modification  of  quantity  unknown  in  arithmetic, 
called  negative  quantity,  as  distinguished  from  pontive.  In 
the  Vio  A  G  ANITA  we  find  this  distinction  and  the  rules  for  its 
use  precisely  as  in  modem  treatises :  one  of  the  commenta- 
tors says  that  negation  is  contrariety ;  and  the  *Liliwati*  con- 
tains the  geometrical  interpretation  of  a  negative  line, 
namely,  a  Ime  measured  in  the  direction  contrary  to  that  of 
a  po&itive  line.  The  commentator  says  that  Patna  is  fifteen 
yoianas  east,  and  Allahabad  eight  yojanas  west,  of  a  place 
culled  Varanasi ;  '  the  interval  or  difference  is  twenty-three 
vojanas,  and  is  not  obtained  but  by  addition  of  the  num* 
oers.  Therefore,  if  the  dijference  between  two  contrary 
quantities  be  required,  their  turn  must  be  taken.'  Surely 
it  will  be  said  that  algebra  began  in  a  strange  confusion  of 
ideas ;  but  yet  the  fault  is  rather  in  expression  than  in  concep- 
tion. An  art  was  in  existence  presenting  undoubted  means  of 
discovering  truth,  oommencing  with  a  generalisation  of  which 
the  use  was  obvious,  but  not  the  meaning.  In  Diophantus 
we  find  the  common  rule  announced  as  a  definition  (with- 
out even  a  previous  notice  of  the  distinction  of  Quantities) 
in  terms  as  oroad  as  the  following :  *  Aii^ic  'iri  ^iv^w  iroXXo- 
frXaviaa^iiffa  iroili  (hropCiv,' &c. ;  literally,  *  Defect  upon  defect 
repeated,  makes  existence.'  In  Mohammed  Ben  Musa  [Musa] 
the  rules  are  announced  in  the  same  way,  though  the  sepa- 
rate existence  of  positive  and  negative  quantities  does  not 
Mem  to  be  assumed  *  it  muft  be  remembered  that  this  work 


was  written  for  popular  use.  The  BuropMii  proaM>t«rs  9i 
algebra,  with  the  exception  only  of  Vieta,  adopted  \h%  tta» 
of  two  species  of  quantities,  positive  and  negative,  with  IM 
explanation  above  noticed.  Vieta  not  ODly  avoided  tb* 
negative  quantity,  but,  as  far  as  he  eould,  dispensed  with 
subtractive  terms  and  subUractk>n  itself.  He  discards  the 
double  nature  of  quantities  in  the  words  'Plus  aut«a  vel 
minus  non  constituunt  genera  diversa.' 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  follow  the  earlier  algebruts 
through  their  different  uses  of  negative  quantities.  TImm 
creations  of  algebra  retained  their  existeno^  in  the  Cm  ef 
the  obvious  deficiency  of  rational  explanation  which  charac- 
terised everv  attempt  at  their  theory.  Newton  aod  KaWt 
distinctly  a^mit  the  existence  of  the  quantity  less  than  no- 
thing :  the  latter  asseru  that  a  man  who  has  no  oropettj 
and  IS  in  debt  60  crowns,  would  only  have  nothing  if  any  on* 
else  made  him  richer  by  a  gift  of  60  crowns,  and  tbowfere 
begins  with  60  crowns  less  than  nothing.  BlemcotaiT 
treatises  for  the  moat  part  try  to  append  an  explanauon  of 
negative  quantities  to  an  algebra  which  it  nothing  aorw 
than  arithmetic,  instead  of  introducing  those  new  abslrttc- 
tions  which  are  the  basis  of  the  separate  science:  to  that 
algebra,  instead  of  being  systematically  learnt,  is  oolWeS^d 
by  sbw  and  often  dubious  steps  firom  anthmetical  exasBpiaa. 
in  which  the  rules  of  operation  of  the  former  soieoctt  are  en 
ployed,  preyed  by  the  principles  of  the  latter.  Few  thefei»rc 
acquire  a  real  perception  of  the  meaning  of  the  subjoot,«se«pi 
those  who  stuay  mathematics  to  great  extent.  It  is  mattsr  of 
notoriety  that  difficulties  aUend  the  beginner  in  algehra  U 
a  nature  totallv  different  from  those  which  are  foood  m 
geometry ;  so  that  while  a  person  who  has  read  a  few  books 
of  Euclid  may  be  imagined  capable  of  writing  an  intelligont 
oommentary  on  what  be  knows,  another  who  has  masimd 
a  common  elementarv  treatise  on  algebra  ia  oonacioiia  only 
of  a  ^eat  increase  of  working  power,  with  a  gUmmoriac  oif 
principles  which  owe  their  reception  more  to  the  never- 
failing  accuracy  of  their  results  tnan  to  native  evideneo  e( 
lofficsa  deduction  from  easily  admitted  truths. 

It  is  but  recently  that  sueh  a  view  has  been  gives  eC 
algebra  as  will  at  once  explain  both  the  distinction  of  posi- 
tive and  negative  quantities,  and  the  difficulty  attanding  the 
SQuare  roots  of  negative  quantities,  usually  called  tayossi 
Me  quantities.  We  shall  endeavour  to  ascend  to  this  view 
of  algebra,  on  the  supposition  that  the  studeol  hso  road 
what  beginners  usually  read,  and  is  well  aoquainlod  viih 
the  common  operations.  We  must  however  pramtse  that, 
as  in  all  other  cases  where  the  first  principles  of  a  scionco 
have  been  matter  of  dispute,  it  by  no  meant  fullowa  that 
one  view  of  the  subject  is  the  most  easy  to  every  ound. 
Something  must  depend  on  the  intellectual  constitution  ef 
the  individual;  and  if  this  be  most  probably  tnio  a 
geometry,  the  remark  applies  with  still  greator  Moo  to 
algebra. 

The  first  abatraetion  which  meets  ua  in  arithmetic  luUova 
the  transition  Arom  actual  magnitudes  (concreto  nuahcni. 
so  called)  to  their  numerical  representations.  We  thoo  tod 
general  properties  of  numbers,  in  which  we  learn  to  cousdcr 
number  inoependently  of  a  specific  concreto  unit  Thoa  we 
see  in  7-1-6—3=7—3+6  a  relation  equally  true,  wfaatorcr 
may  be  the  nature  or  magnitude  of  the  unit.  When  wt 
drop  the  concrete  number  and  rise  to  the  abstract,  ww  gaa 
something  more  by  the  transition  than  immedioloSy  a^ 
pears;  and  this  the  student  should  particuhurlj  ttoc<; 
because  some  of  the  succeeding  diffienltiea  which  oittsid 
the  passage  into  algebra  are  very  similar  in  diaractor,  Ihoogh 
preceded  by  a  stranger  and  harder  prooesa.  The  oMnUon 
of  multiplication  takes  a  power  and  a  property  whick  u  hod 
not  before :  thus  if  we  denote  coneroto  number  by  Itiiwau 
numerals,  and  if  wo  speak  of  yards,  it  ia  dear  thai  ix  VU 
=XXXy,  or  seven  yards  taken  five  timea  ia  thotv-i«o 
yards.  ButwemaynottherefbresaTthatVIIX5=XXXV, 
for  Vnx6,the  number  6  multiplied  by  7yards  [HoLTinj* 
cation!  is  an  incongruous  and  unmeaning  set  of  wonU.  oad 
it  would  be  equally  improper  to  say  that  it  ie  and  that  it  w 
not  thirty-five  yaros.  In  abstract  numbers  no  sueh  coivtwo 
is  necessary ;  7 X 6  and  6X 7  are  both  the  same.  If  imtn 
had  never  considered  number  independently  of  mamuiide 
measured  or  repeated  by  it,  the  arithmetician  woald  hm%m 
confounded  VII X  5  and  6  X  VII,  because  ho  would  ooo* 
have  found  that  no  false  results  would  have  apronf 
from  ;  while  VII X 6  would  have  been  a  sort  of  in 
quantity,  us«^ful  in  practice  and  difficult  in  theory. 

We  are  now  on  tne  ground  of  abstract  arithmotie^  i 
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mfflining  the  four  fondamental  operations,  ve  see  no  dif- 
tenltjr  in  either  addition,  multiplication,  or  division.  As 
loon  as  we  have  mastered  the  suhject  of  fractions,  and  have 
drarly  admitted  the  introduction  of  a  part  of  a  repetition 
[Multipucation],  we  say  as  follows :  let  a  and  b  be  any 
tvD  numbers  or  firaotions,  and  a-f  ^,  ad,  and  a  i  b  must  be 
retl  numbers  or  fractions,  assignable  by  demonstrated  ope- 
ntions  as  soon  as  a  and  b  are  assigned.  But  there  is  still' 
ireitriotion  upon  the  possibility  of  subtraction;  a^b  has 
DO  imsginable  existence^  unless  a  he  greater  than  b ;  when 
0=6,  the  magnitude  of  a^b  vanishes  entirely,  and  when  a 
is  lest  than  b^  the  direction  to  perform  a~  6  is  just  the  same 
if  liking  fiur  a  part  which  shall  be  greater  than  the 
wbole  of  which  it  is  a  pari  If  we  confined  ourselves  to 
psrCioQlar  arithmetic,  in  which  all  numbers  used  have  spe- 
cillc  values,  it  would  most  likely  be  thought  of  no  use  to 
ctnythe  subject  further,  and  in  one  point  of  view  correctly : 
that  is,  it  would  be  of  little  moment  to  deduce  methods  by 
which  an  individual  so  careless  as  to  write  down  and  ope- 
rate upon  SDch  a  symbol  as  3  -  4  might  be  enabled  to  arrive 
at  a  sabeeauent  correction  of  the  mistake  which  a  glance  at 
the  symbol  should  show  him  he  has  made.  But  when  we 
Die  general  lymbols  of  number,  we  are  liable  to  mistakes 
of  two  kinds,  both  dependent  upon  our  liability  to  invert 
the  order  of  terms  of  which  the  less  should  be  subtracted 
from  the  greater. 

Fint,  we  may  mistake  the  nature  of  the  quantity  which 
results :  thus  if  it  be  part  of  the  conditions  of  a  problem  that 
I  pif  £a  and  receive  £b,  and  if  the  application  of  the  con- 
ditions requires  that  I  should  state  how  much  I  gain  or  lose, 
ibe  aiBwer  should  be  either  a  loss  of  £(a— 6)  or  a  gain  of 
£(6-a),  according^  as  a  or  ^  is  the  greate;.  We  have  then 
the  ehoice  between  adopting  one  of  these  with  the  chance 
of  being  entirely  wrong,  or  of  working  the  problem  in  two 
distinct  ways.  And  if  it  should  happen  that  the  conditions 
of  the  problem  present  this  alternative  in  six  distinct  in- 
stances (and  sometimes  it  happens  oftener),  there  would  be 
Do  less  than  64  cases  of  solution,  all,  arithmetically  speak- 
ing essentially  different  in  the  mode  of  obtaining  the 
answer;  whether  the  answers  obtained  be  the  same  or  dif- 
ferent. 

Secondly,  we  may  make  an  error  of  the  same  kind  in  the 
^tails  of  operation.  For  instance,  suppose  we  have 
fl+J-c,  which  it  is  convenient  to  exhibit  in  the  form  of  a 
altered  by  one  single  addition  or  subtraction.  If  we  assume 
in  addition,  and  vrrite  a-|-(6— c),  we  may  be  in  error ;  for  if 
^  be  less  than  c,  the  proper  alteration  is  a— (c— 6). 

It  is  evident  that  both  species  of  mistakes  are  precisely 
of  the  same  kind.  Let  us  call  them,  for  distinction,  errors 
of  interpretation  and  errors  of  operation,  and  let  us  show 
first  that  an  error  of  interpretation  will  produce  the  error 
of  operation  and  no  other.  If,  in  the  first  problem,  we  sup- 
pose a— 6  to  be  lost  where  ^— a  is  really  gained,  and  if  the 
problem,  ibr  instance,  require  the  result  of  the  preceding  to 
be  annexed  to  a  loss  o^  we  shall  suppose  there  is  altogetner 
a  k>ss  of  x+ia-^b),  whereas  it  should  be  a  loss  of  only 
x-(6— a).  Secondly,  the  error  of  operation  will  produce 
the  error  of  interpretation,  whenever  any  interpretation  is 
made;  for  when  we  look  at  x-\-{a-b)  as  a  loss,  we  shall 
evidently  suppose  it  to  be  more  of  a  loss  than  x,  or  that  a—b 
is  lost  besides;  whereas,  had  we  looked  at  x— (6— a),  we 
should  have  inferred  that  there  is  a  less  loss  than  x,  or  if  a; 
were  lost,  b^a  was  gained.  Now  the  first  step  of  the 
young  algebraist,  before  he  attempts  any  transition  fh>m 
universal  arithmetic  to  algebra,  must  be  to  examine  by  many 
instances  the  effect  of  both  classes  of  errors  upon  the  subse- 
quent proceedings  and  results.  We  shall  here  only  state 
the  truths  at  which  he  will  finally  arrive,  with  an  example 
of  each.  The  heginner  cannot,  as  the  proficient  may  do, 
>«e  a  sufficient  reason  for  these  results  in  the  common  rules 
of  algebraical  operation ;  and  we  should  doubt  that  anyUiing 
but  a  laige  number  of  examples  would  serve  to  give  hiim  the 
necessary  insight  into  the  conclusions. 

l.The  mistake  of  operation,  how  often  soever  repeated, 
Sfld  bow  complicated  soever  the  deductions  which  may  be 
wawrn  ftom  it,  produces  no  result  in  any  way  different  from 
that  of  the  correct  process;  that  is,  its  result  can  be  reduced 
^  the  reaiili  of  the  correct  process  hf  the  use  of  no  more 
than  thoae  rolet  which  apply  in  the  rational  process. 

Thus  if  x-ha-6,  wrongly  taken  to  be  J?+(a-*),  b  being 
pester  tiwn  a,  be  multiplied  by  a:-f^  — ^,  wrongly  taken  as 
f+^fX  9  being  greater  thanp,  we  find  as  the(suppoeed) 


to  winch  the  application  of  the  common  rules  gives 
s^-k-ax^bx-^-px-qx-^-ap^bp^aq^bq, 

Precisely  the  same  as  the  product  of  a?+a-^  and  x-^-p-^q 
'he  reason  of  this  is  as  follows :— In  all  the  rational  cases 
of  the  four  operations,  a  term  in  the  construction  of  which 
two  signs  are  used  has  +  before  it.  if  those  two  signs  bo 
alike,  and  -  if  they  be  unlike,  as  in 

a+*-(c-rf),  or  a+A-CO+c-d) 

(a-5)  {c-d)  or  (O+a-6)  (0+c-d) 

If  then  a  term  were  subjected  to  the  signs  -f-f.  it  would 
make  no  difference  if  the  same  term  were  subjected  to  the 

signs  H .for  the  effect  of  -  -  is  the  use  of  +.    If  then 

we  take  x-^a-^b  wrongly  as  a?-(d-a),  we  see  that  when 
we  come  to  add  this,  say  to  c,  we  have 
c+{x-(6-a)} 
in  which  a.  before  it  is  disengaged,  must  come  under  the 

signs  + ,  or,  if  the  phrase  be  less  objectionable,  under 

the  application  of  the  rules  to  those  signs,  successively.  But 
the  correct  process  would  give 

c-¥\xMa-b)} 
in  which  a  falls  under  the  application  of  the  rules  to  -f  + ; 
and  such  application  to  -f  +  gives  the  same  result  as  that 

to  H ,  necessarily  and  demonstrably,  though  in  one  of 

the  two  applications  there  is  the  symbol  of  absurdity.  In 
the  same  way  the  other  cases  may  be  proved,  whence  it  fol- 
lows that  however  many  of  these  simple  operations  may  bo 
performed,  no  result  can  arise  except  either  that  of  the  cor- 
rect operation  or  one  which  may  be  brought  to  it  by  the 
operations  on  signs,  already  described. 

We  must  here  pause  to  remind  tlie  reader  that  errors, 
however  palpable  and  admitted,  are  not  necessarily  produc- 
tive of  error.  True  reasoning,  on  tnte  principles,  must 
lead  to  truth;  but  if  for  true  we  write  false,  and  for  truth 
fitlsehood,  we  have  no  longer  any  right  to  say  must^  but  only 
moat  probably  will  If  then  we  can  show  of  a  particular  class 
of  errors  that,  used  in  a  certain  way,  the  results  agree  with 
those  of  true  reasoning  on  true  principles,  we  may  demand  the 
use  of  those  errors  as  demonstrated  means  of  finding  truth. 
The  mind  of  man  would  never  stop  at  such  a  point ;  but,  for 
all  that,  we  have  the  conclusion,  as  a  logical  consequence  of 
the  rules  of  arithmetic,  that  the  mistake  of  the  impossible 
subtraction  introduced  in  operations,  and  not  having  pre- 
viously vitiated  the  interpretation  by  which  the  funda- 
mental objects  of  operation  (equations)  were  deduced  from 
the  conditions  of  the  problem,  will  produce  no  falsehood  in 
the  result 

2.  Let  us  now  examine  the  consequences  of  the  error  of 
interpretation.  The  effect  of  this  is,  that  we  write  a—b 
instead  of  6  -  a,  but  at  the  same  time  we  suppose  the  quantity 
of  which  we  are  thinking  to  be  of  a  diametrically  opposite 
character  to  that  which  it  ought  to  have.  But  also  at  the 
same  time  we  add  this  symbol  where  we  should  subtract  it, 
and  vice  vend ;  so  that  where  we  should  take  a—b,  and  add, 
giving  c+(a— 6),  we  make  one  mistake  in  taking  6— a.  and 
another  in  subtracting,  giving  c— (6~a).  When  mere  rules 
come  to  be  applied,  we  find  the  same  result  from  both,  namely, 
c-fa— 6  ana  c^b+a.  We  might  then  so  manage  as  to 
elude  the  actual  presentation  of  the  negative  quantity,  as  in 
the  following  problem : — Two  persons  are  now  aged  50  and 
40 ;  at  what  date  is  (waa,  or  will  be,  as  the  case  may  be)  the 
first  twice  as  old  as  the  second?  Let  us  suppose  that  we 
reach  the  date  by  going  a  years  forward  and  afterwards  b 
years  back  from  the  epoch  to  which  we  then  come:  here  is 
a  supposition  which  is  perfectly  competent  to  yield  any  re- 
sult, before  or  after  the  present  epoch,  by  properly  assuming 
a  and  b.  But  we  must  now  choose  a  supposition ;  let  it  be 
that  the  ratio  in  ouestion  exists  at  some  future  time,  tbatis, 
a  is  greater  than  o.  In  a— 6  years  then  the  thing  happens ; 
consequently, 

50+(a-ft)=2(40+(a-«>.  .  (l) 
604.a-*=80+2a-2A    ...  (2) 
80+2a-26-50-a+6=0 
30+a-6=0 
b=sa+30. 
Or  any  number  of  years  forward  and  SO  more  years  back  is 
all  the  answer  the  conditions  of  the  problem  will  give,  or 
the  event  took  place  SO  years  ago»    But  the  correctness  of 
this  reasoning  is  only  a  semblance,  for  the  result  contradicts^ 
the  snppositioa  on  which  it  was  obtained,  namelv,  that  a  is 
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greater  than  b.  To  increase  60  by  the  excess  of  a  over  30 
fnore  than  a  is  beyond  the  power  of  the  arithmetician.  If 
then  it  be  taken  that  a  is  less  than  b,  or  that  the  event  hap- 
pened b^a  years  ago,  we  have 

50-(6-a)=2(40-(ft-a))  .  .  (3) 
60-6+a=r80-26-|-2a  ....  (4) 
and  (4)  is  the  same  as  (2) ;  so  that  we  arrive  at  the  same 
result  as  before,  and  6nd  our  conclusion  to  justify  the  sup- 
position on  which  it  was  made.  The  steps  (I)  and  (3)  differ 
to  the  same  effect  as  if  an  error  of  operation  had  been  made 
on  (4)  or  (2)  in  retracing  the  steps. 

In  the  preceding,  by  the  use  of  two  symbols,  a  and  b,  we 
have  enabled  ourselves  to  obtain  a  correct  and  intelligible 
answer,  even  by  the  incorrect  process,  since  we  end  with  the 
determination  of  6— a  (=30),  even  where  we  reasoned  on 
a^b.  If  however  we  had  represented  our  unknown  quan- 
tity by  a  single  symbol,  x,  our  first  process  would  have  stood 
as  follows:— 

50+x=2  (40-|-x)=80+2x 
ar=50  — 80 
And  the  answer  is  obviously  impossible.    Our  second  pro- 
cess is, 

50-x=2  (40-a?)=80-2ir 
ar=80- 50=30. 

From  such  instances  as  the  preceding  it  may  be  collected 
that  an  error  of  interpretation,  which  causes  us  to  write 
a^b  insteadof  6— a,  will,  in  finding  the  value  of  a  -6,  cause 
an  impossible  subtraction  to  appear ;  and  vice  vend,  that 
the  appearance  of  an  impossible  subtraction  in  the  result 
can  arise  from  nothing  but  a  primitive  error  of  interpreta- 
tion in  fixing  the  nature  of  that  result  This  point  must 
be  well  ascertained  by  every  beginner  from  repeated  in- 
stances. 

Such  a  result  as  3  —8  may  be  written  3-'3»5,  orO— 5; 
so  that  the  error  of  attempting  to  subtract  8  from  3  is  re- 
ducible to  that  of  attempting  to  subtract  5  from  nothing. 
At  our  present  point  we  can  say  that  the  occurrence  of  0*  5 
shows  us  that  the  result  which  we  supposed  ourselves  about 
to  obtain  was  diametrically  wron^  in  quality  in  our  previous 
supposition:  thus  in  the  preceding  problem  we  found  50— 
80,  or  0—30,  and  the  real  answer  is  30  in  its  magnitude,  but 
instead  of  being,  as  we  supposed,  30  years  after  the  present 
time,  it  is  30  years  before  it. 

Having  arrived  at  this  point,  the  earlier  algebraists  at 
once  received  such  symbols  asO— 5and0— 30,  which  they 
wrote  --5  and  —30,  into  the  list  of  algebraical  objects  of 
reasoning,  callin;^  them  negative  quantities,  and  treating 
them  as  diametrically  opposite  in  meaning  to  5  and  30, 
which  should  for  comparison  be  written  0  +  5  and  0  +  30. 
These  they  called  positive  quantities.  And,  because,  in  all 
possible  subtractions  the  remainder  is  less  than  the  minu- 
end (a— 6  is  less  than  a)  they  called  0—5  less  than  nothing. 
The  fault  committed  by  elementary  writers,  in  beginning 
algebraical  works  b^  an  exhibition  of  these  definitions  with- 
out the  least  warning  of  the  manner  in  which  arithmetical 
terms  had  been  extended,  converted  the  whole  science  into 
a  mystery. 

If  we  extend  the  notion  of  Quantity  so  as  to  give  different 
names  to  those  of  diametrically  opposite  kinds,  we  mayeall 
one  set  of  Quantities  direct,  and  tne  others  inverse.  Thus 
property  ana  debt,  distance  north  and  distance  south,  time 
before  and  time  after,  ascent  and  descent,  lou  and  gain, 
progression  and  retrogression,  &c.  &c,  are  of  different 
kindi ;  either  of  any  one  pair  may  be  called  direct,  but  the 
other  is  then  inverse.  And  in  circumstances  which  reauire 
the  addition  of  the  direct  quantity,  the  subtraction  or  the 
inverse  is  equally  required :  thus  whatever  an  increase  in 
A's  property  will  augment,  a  diminution  of  it  will  dimi- 
nish; wnatever  distance  on  a  line  progression  on  that  line 
will  increase,  retrogression  will  diminish.  If  then  we  have 
a  4-  6  where  we  imagine  both  quantities  were  what  we  took 
them  to  be ;  but  if  it  should  turn  out  that  b  is  of  the  con- 
trary kind,  we  know  that  we  should  have  had  a— 6.  If  we 
put  -f  b  for  the  quantity  we  thoueht  we  were  using,  and 
*6  fbr  its  opposite,  the  ordinary  rule  of  signs  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  make  the  conversions  which  the  correction  of  the 
mistake  requires.  Thus  if,  attending  only  to  the  rule  that 
like  signs  produce  +  «nd  unlike  signs  — ,  we  treat 

a  +  i+b)    and    a-f(-6> 
we  find 

a  +  b    and    a-^; 

pr.  in  this  mstance,  the  affixing  of  +  or  -  to  a  quantity 


according  as  our  initial  supposition  Is  correct  or  inrorrert 
leaves  us  with  our  result  if  we  were  correct,  and  makes  the 
necessary  alteration  if  we  were  incorrect  The  applicatiufi 
6f  the  same  reasoning  leads  to  the  same  conclusioo  m  all 
the  cases  of  addition  and  subtraction.  Observe  also  chat  if 
any  one,  disputing  the  proprietv  of  making  the  signs  +  sad 
—  take  a  new  meaning  should  prefer,  say,  to  denote  direrc 
quantity  by  the  prefix  of  ^,  and  inverse  quantity  by  tint  of 
§,  the  rule  he  would  arrive  at  by  induction  is  that  like  aigm 
produce  +  for  operation,  and  %  for  interpretation,  while 
unlike  signs  produce  —  for  operation  and  i  for  ioternreu- 
tion  ;  where  by  like  signs  he  would  find  he  must  mean  -^ 
and  -f ,  or  -f  and  %,  —  and  — ,  or  —  and  ^and  all  oihen 
unlike.  His  final  rule  then  would  be,  use  ^  as  if  it  wvnr 
•f ,  and  (  as  if  it  were  —,  so  that  he  would  ultimately  differ 
fK)m  the  algebraist  by  the  continual  use  of  two  new  sign* 
without  any  new  uses  or  practical  meaninga. 

In  the  operations  of  multiplication  and  diviskm  the  rule* 
of  signs  is  thus  shown : — It  is  said  that  two  negative  qoaa- 
tities  multiplied  together  produce  a  positive  quantity,  wlu  n 
means  that  a  mistake  of  direct  for  inverse,  or  vice  ver*^l^ 
made  in  both  the  terms  of  a  product,  produces  no  mistaW 
in  the  product,  when  the  latter  is  formed  by  the  luoal  rul«. 
Thus,  if  0,  which  should  be  x—  y,  has  been  taken  u>  km 
y— J?,  and  if  b,  which  should  be  v— u^,  has  been  taken  to  W 
tr— r,  the  algebraical  product 

(tr— r)(y— X)    or    try— icr-ry-Hrx 

at  which  we  arrive  in  the  mistaken  process,  is  precasety  tluj- 
sameas 

(r— M?)  (op- y)    or    ©r— ry— luar+iry 

at  which  we  should  have  arrived  in  the  correct  process. 

The  first  step  then  from  arithmetic  to  algebra  is  made  by 
the  following  aefinitions : — 

1.  Quantities  are  distinguished  into  positive  and  ne^rs' 
tive,  which  are  to  be  considered  as  of  diametrically  oppo**:e 
kinds ;  and  common  arithmetical  Quantities  (abstract  nuxa- 
hers  without  signs)  are  to  be  consiaered  as  positive,  i.  Ttjr 
rules  of  ariihmetical  algebra  are  to  be  applied  to  the>  ex- 
tended algebra,  and  in  all  cases  in  which  the  latter  presenu 
a  case  unknown  to  the  former,  the  rule  of  signs  alrcaiH' 
known  in  the  former  must  be  applied  The  purely  vefbcl 
question  of  the  terms  less  than  nothing,  &c.,  will  be  c^- 
sidered  under  the  word  Nothing. 

The  preceding  extension  gives  an  extended  meaning  tT 
all  the  terms  of  operation ;  thus  addition  is  no  longer  t>  - 
simple  arithmetical  process,  but  a  compound  operation,  ftn-t 
reducing  a  multiplicity  of  signs  to  one  alone,  and  then  (a- 
lowing  the  direction  of  that  sign ;  and  the  same  of  subtrar- 
tion.  Thus  a—  (— 6)  is  a  -{-  6.  It  maybe  asked  then  buv 
we  are  to  trace  our  steps  through  any  problem  so  as  to  fore 
its  equation  out  of  symbols  which  seem  to  hara  van  <^* 
meanings ;  for  it  might  appear  as  if  the  -|-  of  algebra  w«tt 
either  the  +  or  —  of  aritnmetic,  as  the  case  may  be.  Tt.-e 
answer  is  very  simple:  since  the  extended  algebra  m  r** 
more  than  arithmetic  in  its  octual  operations,  however  ti- 
meaning  of  those  operations  may  be  extended,  we  may  he 
sure  that  if  we  assign  a  particular  case  of  a  problem,  asd 
treat  it  entirely  as  in  arithmetic,  we  are,  though  wufa  oor 
case  only  in  view,  performing  upon  limited  svmDolsdiar^ 
because  we  think  at  the  time  only  of  a  limitea  meanmg>  t*^ 
same  steps  which  we  should  have  to  follow  if  we  could,  V.t 
one  act  of  the  mind,  grasp  the  symbols  in  their  atiB>at 
generality. 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  pursue  this  subject  to  tl  -^ 
extent  which  might  be  necessary  for  an  unptactucd  user  cf 
svmbols,  and  we  therefore  pass  on  to  the  yet  higher  \  lew  « f 
the  question,  in  which  the  introduction  is  made  to  a  purr'.« 
symbolical  algebra.  If  we  examine  any  s}inbolical  vdrG- 
tity  (the  sign  of  identity  being  = )  for  example,  so  staple  a 
one  at 

a  +  b  :s  b  +  a 

we  see  of  course  that  its  truth  is  a  consequence  of  tbe  <lc  t 
tion  of  +  and  of  the  conceptions  which  are  inaeparablr  m 
our  minds  from  the  addition  of  quantity  to  quantity.  TI-" 
truth  of  the  identity,  then,  follows  from  tbe  meaning  of  i  ..r 
symbols,  but  the  converse  is  not  true;  the  meaning  cX  tl.« 
-symbols  does  not  follow  from  iie  truth  of  the  identity.  ThAl 
is,  let  it  be  granted  that  a  -f  6  =  6  -f  a,  and  it  do«»  r-  1 
follow  that  -I-  means  addition,  for  consistently  with  tW  ^n^ 
ceding  it  might  mean  multiplication,  or  it  might  maan  i.  4 
formation  of  a  rectangle  by  erecting  a  line  eqw  to  the  M/rncK^ 
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i^bol  upon  aline  equal  to  the  firit  In  fact,  the  identity 
before  ua  merely  expresses  that  +  is  a  symbol  of  an  opera- 
tion ao  connected  with  two  subjects  of  operation  that  the 
latter  may  be  interchanged  without  any  alteration  of  the 
result.  And  the  same  may  be  said  of  any  other  funda- 
mental symbol  of  identity ;  it  may  preserve  its  truth  under 
many  different  meanings. 

Next,  when  we  perform  operations  of  algebra  with  that 
mechanical  expertness  which  practice  teaches,  we  do  not 
look  back  to  the  meaning  of  our  operations  at  each  step,  but 
proceed  upon  a  few  rules  of  operation,  of  the  meaning  of 
which  we  must  become  conscious  the  moment  we  have  to 
stop  and  contrive  the  mode  of  proceeding,  dropping  that 
eooscioosness  as  soon  as  we  are  again  in  the  routine  of 
operation.  If  we  collect  the  symbols  of  algebra,  we  shall 
find  them  all  in  the  following  list  1.  The  numerical  sym- 
bols of  arithmetic.  2.  Letters  denoting  magnitudes.  3. 
The  tignt  of  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  divi- 
sion, the  latter  with  their  usual  abbreviations  of  a  X  b  into 

a 
ab,  and  a -7-  ^  into  -r*    4.  The  exponent,  as  in  a^  b  being 

any  algebraical  magnitude.  5.  The  symbols  of  logarithms, 
wies,  cosines*  &C.,  which  may  be  considered  but  as  abbre- 
viations of  series  composed  of  terms  made  up  of  and  con- 
nected by  the  preceding  symbols.  The  list  of  fundamental 
operations  is  not  very  large :  such  as 

tnd     a 
+  (+a)  =  -fa,      ai  +  ac=a(&  +  c),    ^  =  ^.  &c; 

so  that  it  would  be  perfectly  possible  to  imagine  a  person 
who  had  forgotten  the  meaning  of  the  symbols  able  to  per- 
form the  mere  operations  by  reference  to  a  few  primary 
roles. 

This  being  the  case,  suppose  these  few  rules  of  reference 
collected  together ;  we  can  then  conceive  a  person  operating 
by  means  of  these  rules,  without  thinkine  of  their  meaning. 
As  it  is  of  importance  that  a  clear  idea  should  be  formed  of 
this  separation  of  symbolic  from  arithmetical  reasoning,  we 
iball  propose  the  following  illustration.  A  person  who  has 
tborou^ly  studied  the  algebra  of  positive  and  negative 
qaantities,  is  attacked  by  a  severe  illness,  on  recovering 
nom  which  he  finds  all  memory  of  connection  between  his 
conceptions  and  the  symbols  which  represented  them  totally 
gone,  while  his  expertness  in  performing  the  mere  trans- 
lormations  with  which  algebra  abounds  remains  undimi- 
nished. When  he  sees  (a  +  ^)'  he  perfectly  remembers 
that  its  substitute  was  a*  +  2a6  + 1^,  but  what  a,  b,  -f-,  &c 
stood  for,  or  might  have  been  supposed  to  stand  for,  he  has 
wholly  forgotten. 

He  is  now  a  purely  symbolical  algebraist  Suppose  that 
he  endeavours  to  recover  the  meaning  of  his  symbols  by 
close  examination  of  their  relations.  He  remembers,  for 
example,  that  a  +  6  had  such  a  meaning  as  made  it  identical 
with  6-^  a,  and  he  tries  all  meanings  which  will  fulfil  this 
condition,  and  attempts  to  give  conformable  meanings  to 
other  symbols,  in  the  hope  of  picking  out  a  set  of  definitions 
which  shall  be  consistent  with  each  other,  and  of  which  the 
relations  which  live  in  his  memory  shall  be  logical  conse- 
quences. He  succeeds  in  his  attempt,  and  thus  gives 
meaning  to  his  transformations,  and  converts  his  symbolical 
algebra  into  a  deduction  from  some  fundamental  notions 
of  magnitude  which  he  has  slowly  recovered.  Perhaps  the 
reader  will -say,  he  must  then  have  discovered  or  remem- 
bered that  a,  b,  c,  &c.  stand  for  numbers,  that  +  and  — 
mean  addition  and  subtraction,  &c.  &c.  By  no  means ;  the 
tenor  of  this  article  will  require  us  to  show  another  set  of 
meanings  on  which  he  may  have  happened  to  alight,  not 
only  as  consbtent  with  each  other  as  the  arithmetical  mean- 
inj^  but  more  consistent ;  and  in  the  article  Operation 
we  shall  have  to  show  still  further  the  pliability  of  the 
algebraical  system,  by  pointing  out  that  the  number  of 
I  diiferent  interpretations  under  which  its  symbolical  relations 
I  win  represent  truths,  is  absolutely  unlimited.  The  basis  of 
the  algebra  which  our  supposed  recoverer  of  meanings 
night  construct,  is  geometry,  as  arithmetic  was  that  of  the 
I  one  which  we  imagine  him  to  have  forgotten :  and  its  defi- 
nitiona  are  as  follows.  A  plane  is  chosen  and  a  point  in  it, 
and  a  line  of  a  definite  lengthi  which  may  be  called  the 
wdt'Une^  is  drawn  at  pleasure  fh)m  the  point,  in  any  direc- 
tion in  the  plane.  All  letters  denote  lines  drawn  from  the 
etiginf  either  in  the  direction  of  the  unit-hne,  a-  at  any 
angle»  angles  being  always  measured  in  one  givan  direc- 
IMQ  of  xevoltttion.    An  equatiooi  a  s?  6,  means  that  the  line 


a  actually  coincides  with  6,  or  is  of  the  same  length,  And 
drawn  in  the  same  direction.  The  sign  a  -f  6  means  the 
diagonal  of  the  parallelogi-am  whose  sides  are  a  and  b :  this 
becomes  the  sum  when  a  and  b  are  in  the  same  direction. 
The  sign  a— &  means  the  remaining  side  of  a  parallelogram 
in  which  a  is  a  diagonal  and  b  one  side.  Again,  a  b  means 
a  fourth  proportional  to  the  unit-line,  a,  and  &,  directed  so 
as  to  make  an  angle  with  the  unit-line  equal  to  the  sum  of 

the  angles  made  by  a  and  b  with  the  unit-line ;  and    .   is 

a 

a  fourth  proportional  to  6,  the  unit-line,  and  a,  placed  so 
as  to  make  an  angle  with  the  unit-line  equal  to  the  excess 
of  the  angle  of  a  over  the  angle  of  6,  in  the  usual  direction 
of  measurement  (if  the  angle  of  a  be  the  greater),  or  to  the 
excess  of  the  second  over  the  first,  in  the  contrary  direction 
(if  the  second  be  the  greater).  All  the  other  definitions 
follow  as  in  common  algebra ;  thus  cr  a  is  abbreviated  into 
0*,  and  jja  means  such  a  line  that  a/ a,  /Ja^a.  The  num- 
bers of  arithmetic  stand  for  lines  measured  on  the  unit 
line. 

Grant  such  a  change  of  definitions,  and  every  formula 
which  expressed  a  truth  in  the  old  algebra,  expresses  another 
and  a  very  different  truth  in  the  new  one.  We  shall  now 
point  out  how  to  show  (by  construction)  the  truth  of  the 
old  formula 

(a-f  ft)(a-ft)  =  aa-&*, 

supposing  the  terms  to  have  their  new  meanings. 


OU  is  the  length  and  direction  of  the  unit-line,  and  O  A 
and  O  B  those  of  the  lines  a  and  b.  Hence  O  C  is  what  is 
called  a  +  6,  and  OD  is  a^6,  since  it  is  the  other  side  of 
a  parallelogram  which  has  a  for  diagonal  and  b  for  one  side. 
Again,  takeOE.  a  fourth  proportional  to  OU,  OA,and 
O A,  with  the  angle  U  O  £  double  of  U  O  A,  and  we  have 
what  is  called  a  a.  Similarly  OF  \s  bb\  whence  OG  is 
aa—bb^  the  other  side  of  a  parallelogram  which  has  a  a  for 
diagonal  and  b  b  for  one  side.  And  it  will  be  found  on 
measurement  that  O  G  is  also  a  fourth  proportional  to  O  U, 
O  C,  and  O  D,  inclined  at  an  angle  which  is  the  sum  of  the 
angles  U  O  C  and  U  O  D :  whence  it  is  (a  H-  b)  {a—b). 

To  show  the  truth  of  symbolical  algebra,  when  the  terms 
have  the  above-described  meanings,  would  require  a  small 
treatise:  we  shall  presently  give  references  to  works  on  the 
subject.  We  shall  now  recapitulate  the  conclusions  at 
which  we  have  arrived. 

1.  The  conclusions  of  algebra  may  be  made  logical  con- 
sequences of  a  few  simple  relations,  without  reference  to 
the  meaning  of  the  symlK)ls  used :  all  algebra  is  true  when 
these  relations  are  true,  so  that  all  algebra  is  true  under 
any  meaning  of  the  symbols  which  will  allow  of  the  truth 
of  these  relations. 

2.  It  is  not  true  that  there  is  only  one  set  of  meanings  under 
which  the  fundamental  relations  of  algebra  are  truths,  for 
three  sets  have  been  already  alluded  to  in  this  article, 
namely,  the  common  and  limited  arithmetical  meanin^^ 
the  extensions  under  which  the  difficulties  of  the  negative 
sign  disappear,  and  the  geometrical  meanings  last  de- 
scribed. 

3.  The  order  of  discovery  is  as  follows :— We  first  ask  what 
sort  of  magnitude  is  to  be  reasoned  upon ;  next,  what  are* 
the  o4>vious  relations  existing  between  such  magnitudes;, 
lastly,  what  is  a  convenient  mode  of  representing  the  mag- 
nitudes in  question ;  all  that  follows  is  an  application  of  tha 
logic  common  to  all  branches  of  reasoning.  But  when  we 
wish  to  give  the  idea  of  symbolical  algebra,  we  invert  the 
order  of  the  preceding  questions ;  and  we  ask,  firstly,  what 
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fvmboli  shall  be  used  (withoat  anv  referenee  to  tneaninf ) ; 
next,  what  ihall  be  the  laws  under  which  such  symUi^ 
are  to  be  operated  upon ;  the  deduction  of  all  subieauent 
oontequencea  is  again  an  application  of  common  foffic 
Lastly,  we  explain  the  meanings  which  muat  be  attached  to 
the  symbols,  in  order  that  they  may  have  prototypea  of 
which  the  assigned  laws  of  operation  are  true. 

We  hare  two  remarks  to  make  before  proceeding  to  the 
consideration  of  what  are  called,  in  common  algebra,  im- 
poj^ible  quantities. 

First,  we  have  talked  hitherto  of  change  of  meaning  in 
symbols,  as  if  we  really  passed  ftom  one  to  another  and  a 
totally  different  and  even  oontrary  meaning,  keeping  the 
same  symbol  to  express  both.  The  word  change  is  too 
general;  it  is  that  particular  change  called  extennon 
which  is  employed,  at  least  throughout  this  article.  The 
meaning  of  a  term  is  said  to  be  changed  by  exteimoru  or 
extended,  when  the  new  meaning  contains  all  the  old,  and 
more ;  or  when  all  cases  which  mil  under  the  old  meaning 
fall  under  the  new  one  also.  Thus  in  the  preceding  geo- 
metrical definition,  the  new  meaning  of  a-^b  (the  dia^nal 
whose  sides  are  a  and  b)  contains  tne  old  one  (or  simple 
addition) ;  for  if  the  two  sides  of  a  parallelogram  be  made 
to  coincide,  one  diagonal  becomes  tne  sum  or  these  sides. 
If  then  we  call  the  last- mentioned  set  of  definitions  the 
new  algebra,  it  may  be  made  to  appear  that  the  old  algebra 
is  all  that  part  of  the  new  which  treats  of  lines  making  no 
angle  with  one  another.  We  shall  presently  see  Avtber 
illustration  of  it. 

Secondly,  we  have  noted  the  two  extreme  cases,  in  one  of 
which  we  begin  with  the  meanings  of  all  symbols  fixed,  and 
in  the  other  of  which  we  have  no  specific  meanings  attached 
to  any  symbol,  but  wait  for  the  time  when  it  may  be  con- 
venient to  investigate  sufficient  meaning  for  all.  But 
between  these  two  comes  the  possible  case  of  having  found 
it  advisable  to  affix  meanings  to  some  symbols  of  operation, 
leaving  others  only  defined  by  the  symbolic  relations 
which  dictate  the  manner  of  operating,  and  not  further 
defined  in  meaning.  Thus  from  the  enumeration  above 
given  of  the  definitions  of  a  geometrical  algebra,  it  will  be 
clear  that  a"*  means  the  eleventh  geometrical  proportional 
to  the  unit  and  a,  inclined  to  the  unit-line  at  10  times  the 
an2;le  of  a.  But  it  would  be  impossible  fh)m  that  enume- 
ration to  decide  at  once  on  all  the  cases  of  o^,  for  instance, 
where  6=V(— 1).  In  such  a  case,  namely,  where  the 
meaning  of  a  symbol  is  left  undetermined,  we  must  wait 
until  we  can  investigate  the  question  whether  sueh  meaning 
is  possible  to  be  given,  consistently  with  the  meanings 
attached  to  the  previous  symbols.  This  process  is  called 
Intkrpretatioit,  and  in  the  article  cited  will  be  found  an 
instance  which  occurs  in  common  algebra.  If  such  meaning 
cannot  be  given,  then  the  symbol  is  properly  impotttible ; 
if  it  can  be  given  in  more  ways  than  one,  it  u  usually  called 
ambigxiout. 

We  now  drop  what  we  have  gathered  on  sTmbolical 
algebra,  and  take  up  the  science  at  the  point  at  which  such 
extensions  were  made  as  abolished  the  difficulty  of  the 
simple  negative  quantity.  It  if  then  obvious  that  a*,  or 
+a*,  is  both  +  a  X  +  a  and  —a  x  -a,  so  that  every  posi- 
tive number  has  two  square  roots  of  equal  numerical  value, 
one  positive  and  the  other  negative.  But  it  immediately 
follows  that  a  negative  quantity  has  no  square  root,  at  least 
none  within  the  range  of  quantity,  as  defined,  for  the  squares 
of  positive  and  of  negative  quantities  are  equally  positive. 
Consequently  such  a  symbol  as  V(— 1)  is  (with  reference 
to  this  algebra)  impoasible,  just  as  7— 10  is  impossible  in 
simple  arithmetic.  This  observation  is  as  old  as  algebra: 
the  *  Viga  Ganita*  says, '  there  is  no  square  root  of  a  nega- 
ti>*e  quantity,  for  it  ia  not  a  square.' 

The  impossible  quantity  however,  like  the  negative  one, 
was  admitted  among  the  objects  of  algebra.  Bombelli 
showed  that  the  case  in  whieh  the  root  of  a  cubic  equation 
is  a  complioated  function  of  impossible  quantities,  is  pre- 
cisely that  in  which  all  the  roots  are  real  and  possible: 
Wallis  and  others  attempted  the  explanation  of  impouible 
loots,  but  with  no  sueoess;  they  continued  to  be  used  as 
algebraical  symbols,  and  a  large  number  of  verified  caaes 
led  to  the  folbwing  result  Whenever  an  algebraical  ope- 
ration, beginning  with  a  symbolical  truth,  leads  to  a  result  in 
mhich  no  impoasible  quantities  appear,  that  result  will  be 
Bot  the  lesa  numerioally  tmebecauae  the  raasoning  contained 
rules  of  operation  on  qnantity  applied  to  symbols  whieh 
rspTMent  BO  quantitiai.  TktaUwftgodiipontlwnBieiort 


mode  of 


From  thift  it 


of  evidenee  as  a  pbyiioal  lav  of  nature;  it  was  eooftsotly 
found  to  prevail.  It  had  also  analogy  in  its  •Ikvovr,  §m 
precisely  the  same  law  bad  been  observed  aa  to  negativw 
quantities,  though  the  explanation  of  the  latter  was  obtaioed 
too  aoon  to  neea  the  aid  of  induetion  in  their  caeei 

We  will  suppose  ourselvea  using  these  impossible  for  ias* 
ginary)  quantities,  not  with  a  view  to  establish  racults,  bwt 
to  gamine  the  consequenoea  of  applying  to  then  precstrly 
the  rules  which  have  been  shown  to  apply  lo  muuii 
The  fblbwing  is  perhapa  the  shortest  synthetical  bmm! 
treating  the  subject. 

U;  by  rules,  we  multiply  together  ooa  m-^-k  sin  x,  mnA 
COS  y+A  sin  y,  k  being  merely  an  abbrevtatioo  of  V  (—  U 
so  that  4*=  - 1,  **=  •^(*l),ie=:l,&e.,«etedBUi« 
reault, 

COS  (iF+y)  -I-  A  sin  (ar-J-y) 
if  then  ^  ^rscos  x+A  sin  x,  we  have 

*(x-|-y)  =  ^a?X^y; 
fh>m  which  relation,  as  shown  at   length  in  BiNoatiAii 
Tbborbm,  it  follows  that 

cos  a?+A  sin  rr=K' 
where  K  it  a  constant  independent  of  x. 
follows  that 

cos  fi  X'\'h  sin  n  x^icM  x+ A  sin  x)* 
which  is  called  De  Moivre^s  Theorem,    It  ia  tmm  lar  all 
values  of  n.    Let  n  x=0,  which  gives 

cos — hAsin-  J 

whore  0 :  n=x.    The  second  aide  may  take  the  form 

(cos  X)*  (l+A;tan  x)"  or  (I  -2  sin*  |x)"  (1 +A  tan  x)\ 
Let  sin  ix  :  ix^p,  and  tan  x :  x^q,  then  it  is  koowii  that 
both  p  and  q  ha\'e  the  limit  unity  when  x  ia  dinsinashod 

without  limit.  The  preceding  is  the  prodoet  of  ( I  *  ip^  r*  * 
and  (l-l-A^x)*:  let  these  formuls  be  developed  by  the 
binomial  theorem,  and  they  become  (writing  0 :  n  Ibr  x) 

If  we  now  suppoee  n  to  increase  without  limit  x  drmiaiab- 
ing  without  limit  so  that  fix  remainseO,  p  and  a  approach- 
ing without  limit  to  unitr,  we  have  unity  aa  the  limit  of  the 
first  seriesi  and 

,      A«0*    A«e»  *0 

1+Ae+  — +  273+  — •«• 

as  that  of  the  second,  c  being  the  base  of  Napier*a  logaritfama. 
[LooARiTHMS.]    Consequently 

k$  *«# 

cos  0+A  sin  OsTf    ,  cos  0*A  sin  0:=t 

the  second  of  which  is  obtained  fh>m  the  first  (whieh  is  troc 
for  all  values  of  #)  bv  writing  —  0  instead  of  9,  From  these, 
by  addition  and  subtraction,  the  well-known  erpomemttmi 
expressions  for  tiie  sine  and  eosine  are  deduced,  namely, 

/»     *     +*  .     ,v_*      ~* 

cos  ©= 2 — .  ain  0= jj— 

expressions  which,  however  widely  used,  never  fail  to  giw 
true  results,  in  all  cases  in  which  they  give  results  eeolaio* 
ing  only  even  powers  of  A,  or  real  algebraical  quantitiea. 

We  shall  give  a  glance  at  some  of  the  symbolicai  eonae* 
quenees  of  the  preceding,  previously  to  entering  upoD  theu 
rational  explanation. 

1.  The  representation  of  impossible  qnantitaaa.  It 
might  be  supposed  that  such  a  symbol  as  A  or  ^(  *  1)  would 
lead  to  a  number  of  other  symbols,  just  M  *1  led  la 
^(  —  1 ).  Such  however  is  not  the  case,  and  it  can  be  i 
shown  that  any  algebraical  expression,  however  < 
which  is  a  i\mction  of  ^(-  IX  can  be  reduced  to  t 
A -hB  V(— 1)«  where  A  and  B  are  posaible  quantifjeai  Fo( 
instance  (A  being  V(—  1)  ) 

(«+«)■"*■■*  =/coaB+A./.  am  B 
whtt%  A  and  B  art  determiaed  m  ibUews.    Lit 

r«V(a*+*^tantej. 
A«ii  log  r^n9p  Bsn  log  r-t-«t9>  "Z 
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Jf  wt  take  a  simple  quantity,  y-a-f  Mi  then  if  taa9ad:a, 
r=  V(^+<^)t  we  have 

y=r  (co8  0+Asine)=r«*^, 
2.  The  extension  of  the  theory  of  logarithmB,  The  whole 
revolution,  or  four  right  angles,  being  2w  [Anolb],  we  have 
cos  2mw^\^  ain  2i7iir=rO,  where  m  ia  any  whole  number, 
positive  or  negative.    Consequently 

t'"  *"•    =  008  2iwir + A  sin  2mw  =  1 
ht  all  aoch  valuea  of  m.    If  then  or  be  the  oommon  alge- 
brakal  logarithm  of  y,  positive  or  negative,  we  have 


X.»-'*ory= 


H-^«irJk 


so  that  according  to  the  definition  of  a  logarithm,  the  mo- 
ment we  admit  impossible  quantities,  ana  in  what  sense 
soever  we  explain  them,  from  that  moment  and  in  that 
sense  we  must  say  that  x  being  the  usual  or  real  logarithm 
of  y,  it  has  an  infinite  number  of  other  logarithms  contained 
in  the  /brmula  x+2mirJi.  In  the  same  manner,  usinff 
(2;/i-f  1)  X  where  m  isa  whole  number  (+  or  — )  we  find 
that  — y,  which,  when  we  talk  of  real  quantities,  has  no 
logarithm,  has  now  an  infinite  number,  included  in  the  form 
r+(2m+1)ir.*. 

3.  The  complete  extraction  of  the  roots  of  any  quantity. 
We  know  that  I  has  two  square  roots,  three  cube  roots,  and 
Ibor  fourth  roots,  since  we  can  find  them  by  common  alge- 
Ira.    Now  since  unity  can  be  represented  in  an  infinite 

Dumber  of  diflferent  ways,  in  the  formula  c  '  and  since 
the  alh  root  of  this  formula  is 

n  2wir     ^    ,     2mw 

ff  oroos-— +*shi'r-- , 

It  It 

we  might  at  first  suppose  that  there  is  an  infinite  number 
of  tb^  roots,  made  oy  giving  different  whole  values  to  m. 
On  examining  them  however  it  is  found  that  they  occur  in 
parcels,  each  containing  n  distinct  roots,  and  each  parcel 
being  a  repetition  of  the  preceding  one.    [Root.] 

4.  The  complete  conversion  of  trigonometry  into  a  branch 
of  algebra.  VTe  see  that  we  have  given  symbolic  expressions 
for  the  sine  and  cosine  of  any  angle,  which  would,  were, 
sudi  a  thing  necessary,  enable  us  to  dispense  with  separate 
symbols  for  these  functions. 

^.  Ready  means  of  calculation,  by  means  of  the  trigone* 
metical  tables,  in  cases  where  ordinary  means  fail.  For 
instance,  in  what  is  called  the  Irreducible  (Iasb  of  cuhie 
equations,  Cardan*s  £)rmula  gives  the  root  in  the  form 

tf(a+b^i^  1)  )+ V(a-4A/(-l)  ). 

If  we  assume  a=r  cos  6,  ft=r8in^,  or  r  =  V(&"+a^)> 
h 
tan^s-,  the  preeeding  beeomes  (making  As  V(*  1)  ) 

^r.  {co8^+*  sin  e}l+  Vr  {cos  O-k  sin  e}i 
arU/r.  {cos  ya-k-km^}  +  Vr  {cos  {e-Asin  i^} 

which  is  2  j(/r.  cos  1 0 ;  and  since  the  ordinal  suppositions 
will  not  be  altered  by  writing  0+2ir  ana  0+4«'  instead  of 
0,  the  results  of  these  latter  suppositions  are  equally  values 
of  the  expression  under  calculation :  so  that  its  three  values 
are 


2Vt. 


cos  — > 
3 


0+2ir        ^,. 
2  Vr.  cos— V" '       2 V**.  cos 


«+.4«' 


These  three  are  distinct :  but  e+6tr  (which  might  equaDy 
be  wntten  for  9)  would  give 

.#        e+6ir     ^-,        a 

T^T.  cos  —g—  or  2 V^.  cos  j 

s  repetition  of  the  first     This  amounts  to  the  discovery 
nude  by  Bombelli. 

We  now  come  to  the  explanation  of  these  quantities. 
Since  ws  have  used  no  rules  except  those  which  apply  to 
real  positive  and  negative  quantities,  it  follows  that  if  we 
had  merely  laid  down  the  symbolical  foundations  of  algebra, 
without  reference  to  the  meaning  of  symbols,  the  symbol 
V(— 1)  and  formuln  in  which  it  occurs  would  have  been 
logical  consequences  of  the  relations  nermitted  at  the  out- 
let, as  much  as  those  in  which  no  sucn  sip^n  occurs.  It  is 
osljr  when  we  come  to  attach  meaning  to  signs,  that  we  can 
jsy  wh^Mtt  anj  result  is  reel  or  not:  an4  » xeivdt  which  is 


real  under  the  extended  meanings  may  be  incongruous  and 
self-contradictory  under  the  limited  meanings.  Such  vras 
the  case  with  the  negative  quantity,  which  is  no  less  impos* 
aible  than  its  square,  considered  with  reference  to  strict 
arithmetical  definitions.  The  preceding  results,  then,  are 
rationally  true,  whenever  such  asigniflcatbn  is  given  to  the 
symbols  as  will,  first,  satisfy  the  fundamental  relations,  se* 
oondly,  give  rational  meaning  to  a/(*  1).  Ordinary  alge- 
braical definitions  only  fulfil  the  first  of  those  conditions. 

We  shall  now  turn  to  the  fundamental  definitions  of  what 
we  have  called  the  geometrical  algebra :  this  name  is  given 
because  it  is  only  in  geometry  that  a  subject  matter  has  yet 
been  found,  our  conceptions  of  which  are  wide  enough  to 
give  meaning  to  all  the  symbols  which  result  from  the  pri- 
mitive rules.  In  most  of  the  objects  of  calculation  we  can 
only  conceive  two  states,  which  we  call  diameirtcally  oppo- 
site ;  and  this  geometrical  word  enters  here,  precisely  be- 
cause in  geometry  there  are  other  states  of  opposition,  of  a 
weaker  character,  so  that  when  we  wish  to  express  the  most 
decided  opposition,  we  turn  to  that  sort  of  magnitude  in 
which  a  less  degree  can  be  conceived.  Thus  we  have  no 
word  drawn  from  the  relation  of  loss  and  gain  to  express 
complete  opposition ;  nor  could  we  have,  since  there  is 
nothing  less  complete  with  which  to  compare  it:  between 
absolute  loss  and  absolute  gain  there  are  no  gradations. 
Thus  property,  debt,  or  neither,  before,  after,  or  now,  may 
be  compared  with  ascent,  descent,  or  neither;  but  thougn 
we  can,  for  mstance*  imagine  time  after  to  be  represented 
by  a  line  drawn  north,  and  time  before  by  another  drawn 
southward,  our  power  of  comparison  ends  here;  it  would  be 
impossible  to  give  necessary  or  even  obviously  convenient 
meaning  to  a  line  drawn  east.  But  in  geometry  there  are 
an  infinite  number  of  directions,  no  one  of  which  is  north  or 
south,  all  being  intermediate.  Again,  a  gradual  passage 
from  one  state  to  its  opposite  can  geneially  only  be  attained 
by  a  passage  through  the  intermediate  state  in  which  mag- 
nitude vanishes:  for  instance,  a  gradual  loss  of  property 
followed  by  a  gradual  increase  of  debt  requires  that  at  one 
moment  there  should  be  neither  property  nor  debt  But  in 
geometry,  a  line  can  attain  the  direct  opposite  of  its  first 
position  without  changing  its  magnitude,  by  revolution 
round  one  of  its  extremities.  These  preliminary  observa- 
tions will  prevent  its  being  matter  of  surprise  if  geometry 
should  be  found  to  admit  a  wider  use  of  symbols,  con- 
sistently with  rational  interpretation,  than  arithmetic  or  the 
algebra  derived  from  it. 

We  have  explained  the  meaning  of  a  +  6,  a  —  6,  a  6,  and 
a  :  b,  from  which  it  fbllows  that  we  know  how  to  construct 
a<i,  aaOt  &c.,  which  we  may  abbreviate  into  a*,  a*,  &c. 
And  we  are  here  in  the  position  just  now  pointed  out, 
namely,  that  some  of  the  ordinary  symbols  of  algebra  have 
received  meaning,  whereas  others  are  yet  without  it;  for 

m 

instance,  a-»,  (i^ta^^''^\  &c.  And  since  our  object  is  to 
detect  meanings  which  shall  make  the  symbolic  relations 
of  algebra  true,  we  must  always  interpret  exponents  so 
that  tb^  meanings  may  make  the  mllowing  relations 
exist 


a    a  sa 


(   •!  ■ 


We  shall  now  proceed  with  the  interpretation  of 
symbols. 

1.  The  s^bol  —  a  must  stand  for  a  line  of  length  equal, 
and  direction  opposite,  to  that  of  -f- a;  for  0  *  a  means  the 
other  side  of  a  parallelogiam  of  which  the  diagonal  disap- 
pears, one  side  being  a. 

2.  a-»  must  represent  1 :  a\  and  a^  most  always  repre- 
sent the  unit  line;  for  o^  must  be  such  that  af^tfiix.  o**  +  ' 
=  0" ;  that  is,  a  fourth  proportional  to  1,  a*,  and  o^,  is  «« ; 
whence  o*  must  be  1  as  to  length.  In  direction  a"  c^  is 
the  same  as  that  of  a" ;  whence  the  sum  of  the  angles  of 
a»  and  a'  is  that  of  a«,  or  Uie  angle  of  a^  is  nothing.  Again, 
a-*»  must  be  so  explained  that  a*  a->,  and  tf»*«  or  o*,  may 
be  the  same;  whence  o^  a^^ss  1. 

3.  a"'*   must    be    so  explained    that  a^^^'^sa"*; 
whence  it  means  the  first  of  »  —  1  mean  proportionals  be- 
tween 1  and  a",  inclined  at  an  angle  which  is  the  nth  part 
of  the  angle  of  a«. 

But  it  is  necessary  to  notice  that  any  angle  B  is,  consider 
ed  as  pointing  out  a  direction,  the  same  thing  as  8  ir  +  ^>  or 
9— 2wiQr9i:^mir, mbeingawhole  number    IliatisJio 
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te^,  a  line  which  leti  out  firom  the  aiiit  hne  may  be  eon« 
ceived  to  have  attained  the  position  denoted  by  an  angle  0, 
either  by  moving  simply  through  0,  or  by  afterwards  mak- 
ing any  number  of  complete  revolutions  m  either  direction. 
So  long  as  we  multiply  angles  by  a  whole  number,  this 
makes  no  ambiguity ;  for  instance,  if  a  have  the  angle  $, 
or  0  +  2  X.  &c.,  a*  has  the  angle  4  0,  4  6  +  8  ir,  8co.,  all  of 
which  indicate  the  same  direction.  But  if  we  wish  to  find 
alt*  or  to  take  the  first  of  three  mean  proportionals  be- 
tween I  and  0,  inclined  at  the  fourth  part  of  the  angle  of  a, 
then  the  fburUi  parts  of  the  angles 

...e-8ir,     e-6w,     0-4  X,      0-2 x,     0,     B  +  2ir, 
0+4 X,      0  +  6 X,      0  +  8 X,  ... 
are  severally 


0_ 
4* 


2x, 


0_ 
4"" 


3x 


0 

— —  I 
4 

Sir 


0^ 
4" 


0 
4' 


Ox 
4  +  ? 


i+. 


f+«-... 


giving  a  succession  of  directions,  each  of  which  differs  ftt>m 
the  preceding,  not  by  four  right  angles,  but  by  one  right 
angle.  There  are  then  four  distinct  meanings  of  this  sym- 
bol ai-*. 

5.  The  symbol  V(—l)  stands  for  a  line  equal  in  length 
to  the  unit  line,  and  inclined  to  it  at  a  right  angle ;  for  1 
and  —  1  make  two  right  angles  with  each  other,  whence 
(—1)1:2  is  the  mean  proportional  between  1  and  I  (or 
I  itselO  inclined  at  half  that  angle,  or  at  a  right  angle. 
Similarly  —  V(-  0  is  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  makes 
throe  right  angles  with  the  unit  line.  Also  aV(— 1)  is  a 
line  in  length  equal  to  a,  but  making  an  angle  with  the 
unit  line  larger  by  a  right  angle  than  the  angle  of  a, 

6.  Any  line  may  now  receive  a  simple  representation ; 
for  the  line  a,  inclined  at  the  ansle  0  to  the  unit  line,  is  the 
diagonal  of  a  rectangle,  of  which  the  side  in  the  direction 
of  the  unit  line  is  a  cos  0,  and  that  perpendicular  to  the 
unit  line  is  in  length  a  sin  0,  so  that  its  symbolical  repre- 
sentation is  V(—  l).a  sin  0.  Hence  the  line  a,  inclined  at 
the  angle  0,  is 

a(oo8  0+  V(-l),sinO). 

Hence  we  see  the  meaning  of  the  symbol  a,*^^(~"  ^^ ;  for 
since  the  definitions  satisfy  all  the  fundamental  relations  of 
algebra,  the  theorem 

,eV(-i)-co8  0+V(-l)8inO. 
which  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  these  relations,  re- 
quires us  so  to  define  the  first  side  as  to  establish  its  iden- 
tity of  meaning  with  the  second.  Consequently,  ^,  k  being 
V('  I)>  must  represent  a  line  equal  in  length  to  the  unit 
line,  inclined  at  an  angle  0. 

To  enter  further  into  the  details  of  this  extension  of  alge- 
bra would  require  too  great  a  length*  we  shall  now  proceed 
to  some  remarks  upon  it 

If  any  one  should  object  that  it  is  founded  on  geometry, 
we  answer  that  it  is  not  so  much  fourided  on  geometry 
as  applied  to  it  The  symbolical  algebra,  which  we  draw 
in  the  first  instance  from  arithmetical  suggestions,  and 
afterwards  cut  loose,  so  to  sneak,  firom  that  saence,  found- 
ing it  upon  purely  symbolical  definitions,  is  applied  to  geo- 
metry, because  in  the  latter  science,  and  in  the  latter  only, 
do  we  find  notions  of  magnitude,  the  different  affections  of 
which  are  sufficient  to  supply  rational  meaning  to  all  its 
symbols.  Let  any  one  produce  other  ideas  of  magnitude,  of 
loss  and  eain  for  instance,  as  varied  in  their  different  affec- 
tions, and  the  ^neral  truths  of  symbolical  algebra  will  find 
a  new  application. 

The  subject-matter  of  the  preceding  algebra  is  geometry 
of  only  two  dimensions;  whereas  it  might  be  supposed  that 
the  application  would  never  be  complete  until  it  embraced 
geometry  of  three  dimensions.  No  such  extension  has  how- 
ever yet  been  made ;  though  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  it  may  be  made  at  some  future  time. 

But  perhaps  it  may  be  said  that  this  new  algebra,  being 
based  upon  its  own  definitions,  however  logically  its  conclu- 
sions may  follow  firom  those  definitions,  can  afford  no  aid 
to  the  common  algebra  in  explaining  those  quantities  which 
are  as  irapMsible  in  the  latter  as  they  are  possible  in  the 
former.    What  does  it  profit  us,  troubled  as  we  are  with 

rbols  which  upon  our  own  definitions  we  cannot  ration- 
explain,  to  know  that  those  same  arbitrary  marks,  being 
made  to  have  other  meanings^  would  not  present  the  same 


diAcultiei?  It  may  almost  teem  as  if  we  shotdd  rtXkv% 
ourselves  firom  the  trouble  of  investigating  the  crrvr  of  a 
prooess  which  ends  in  2  +  2  =  5,  by  remembenng  that 
those  who  should  mean  by  5  what  we  mean  by4  would  doc 
see  any  necessity  for  revising  the  operations.  The  diArnity 
thus  broadly  sUted  must  be  felt  more  or  less  by  every  «•>• 
before  he  can  entirely  make  up  his  mind,  if  not  to  the 
reception,  at  least  to  the  proposed  applieatioQ  of  symbelkml 
aleebnu    The  answer  is  as  follows  :>- 

In  the  common  operations  of  algebra  we  do  not  att 
particular  value  upon  any  symbols  or  meanings,  cxoepc  n 
so  far  as  they  answer  our  purpose.  If  that  purpos*  be  t^ 
discipline  of  the  mind,  there  is  no  point  at  whicii  a  greater 
enlargement  of  its  power  takes  place  than  must  nappca 
when  it  begins  to  comprehend  that  any  set  of  doftmtww 
may  be  such  as  to  require  restriction  upon  operatioos ;  so 
that  the  alternative  is  the  enlargement  of  the  deftnitiofts  to 
an  extent  which  will  allow  of  every  result  of  operatMo 
beinff  rationally  explained.  If  it  be  one  of  the  errors  to 
which  our  bounded  faculties  arc  liable,  that  we  may  invent 
the  processes  and  mechanism  of  a  genus  upon  the  dcftDi* 
tions  incidental  to  the  consideration  of  a  speciea,  or  anr- 
thing  of  that  kind,  we  have  made  a  discovery,  when  we  find 
our  error,  which  is  well  worth  the  trouble,  even  leaving  out 
of  consideration  the  expansion  of  views  which  i»  obtained  br 
the  investigation  of  the  correction.  But  if  the  purpose  W 
the  investigation  of  a  formula  for  practical  use,  whether  4 
physics  or  any  other  branch  of  application,  nothing  can  U 
more  indifferent  than  the  manner  in  which  our  rsaolt  n 
obtained,  provided  only  we  are  sure  of  its  truth. 

When  we  reason  upon  the  principles  of  the  old  wigtfkn, 
we  are  sufficiently  sure  of  the  truth  of  our  results,  partly  h% 
actual  verification,  partly  by  those  imperfect  viewa  of  tht 
nature  of  symbolical  algebra  which  preceded  the  arw 
science.  But  it  was  not  always  possible  to  arrive  at  tbt 
highest  degree  of  mathematical  assurance,  for  even  m  cases 
where  a  result  could  be  obtained  free  from  impoosibic  quan- 
tities, the  intermediate  steps  could  not  always  be  fully  ons- 
prebended;  and  their  verification,  if  required,  waa  sooc- 
times  (though  not  often)  imperfect :  ana  in  every  case.  1; 
must  be  remembered,  no  result  was  fit  for  actual  applkatica 
until  the  impossible  quantities  had  disappeared. 

L«t  us  say  that  we  are  now  considering  sueh  a  case, 
namely,  one  in  whicli  quantities  impossible  in  ordnury 
algebra  have  been  used  in  the  process,  though  they  ds> 
appear  in  the  result  The  consequence  is  thai  if  ibe  ex- 
tended  definitions  were  employed,  the  answer  reprcMnts  a 
line  drawn  in  the  direction  of  the  unit  line  if  poeitire,  ec  la 
the  contrary  direction  if  negative ;  and  the  same  of  tU 
symbols  of  which  the  answer  is  a  function.  But  lor  lines 
measured  in  that  unit  line  the  extended  deflnitioiia  coiocidt 
with  the  ordinary  ones,  as  has  been  noticed.  80  that,  as  fa 
aa  the  result  is  concerned,  we  are  sure  of  the  same  aium 
(when  there  is  an  answer  that  we  call  possibleX  whether  «« 
employ  one  or  the  other  set  of  definitions;  with  the  adtva- 
tage  of  being  able,  in  employing  the  new  deflnitioiia,  to  ptt 
a  rational  interpretation  upon  every  step  of  the  proecaa. 

But  has  the  new  algebra  no  impossible  quantities  pecnhw 
to  itself?  We  cannot  tell,  for  all  time  to  come,  what  the 
answer  to  this  question  shall  be;  at  present  we  can  rejiy 
that  though  there  are  symbols  which  would  indicate  pns 
▼ions  misconception  if  they  appeared  in  a  result,  yet  th*:t 
are  none  which  do  not  admit  of  interpretation.  For  in- 
stance, we  see  that  angles  in  our  definitions  may  he  pmiu^* 
or  nenitive  (measured  on  one  side  or  the  other  of  the  unit 
line),butwe  have  no  angle  which  V(-l)cau  repnaeet. 
If  then,  in  the  mo&t  extended  algebra,  the  answer  to  the 
question,  *  At  what  angle  must  a  line  assumed  ^A  he  in- 
clined to  satisfy  such  and  such  conditions?'  werw«  *Tbe 
angle  must  be  a  +  ft  V  ( -  U*  we  should  at  first  say  that 
the  question  was  impossible.  But  if  we  examine  funb«. 
we  see  that  a  line  A  applied  at  an  angle  a  +  b  ^^  i^^i)  a 
represented  by 

;i,(.+»V.-l))V(-i)   ^hichUA.-*  .•^C--« 

when  treated  by  symbolical  rules.  We  should  eoneloiW 
then  that  we  have  made  some  error  by  which  A  waa  deter 
mined  in  a  manner  which  cannot  satb/y  the  oonditiotis^  but 
that  a  line  equal  in  length  to  h  •-*,  inclined  at  an  aoff'e 
a,  will  satisfy  them.  This  last  answer  must  at  least  he  t  x- 
amined,  before  it  is  asserted  that  the  question  is  impoanhk 
The  following  formuln,  if  theyooour,  may  be  tnterprvted  br 
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tbe  ulenlical  expressions  gWcn  in  the  second  sides  {k  = 
coi(a  +  bk)  =:  cos  a —  —  sin  a . —  .  k 


sin  (a  +  M)  =  sin  a 


ti+t- 


+  eos  a 


i*-i-* 


.k 


Tlie  whole  of  the  ambiguous  cases  of  algebra  depend  upon 
tho,  that  any  quantity  x  can  also  be  represented  by  x .  f «*, 
where  a  repnMents  any  whole  number  of  revolutions.  As 
long  as  only  multiples  of  a  occur,  different  appearances  of 
fiMtn  present  themselves,  not  indicating  real  alteration 
either  of  length  or  direction;  but  when  submultiples  of  a 
occur,  an  alteration  of  direction  takes  place,  unless  such  sub- 
multiple  he  also  an  exact  number  of  revolutions. 

The  logarithmic  theory  of  the  most  extended  algebra 
merits  a  particular  notice.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  first 
biot  of  it  was  given  by  a  purely  symbolical  investigation, 
conducted  entirely  with  reference  to  the  common  algebraical 
definitions.  Some  years  ago  Mr.  Graves*  asserted  that  the 
logarithms  of  unity,  in  the  most  general  sense  of  the  term, 
ibuuld  be  contained  in  the  formula 

2xmV— 1  ,    •«         / — 

-=- ,    instead  of  2  irm  v  —  I ; 


l+2ir»V- 

SI  and  n  being  any  whole  numbers. 

If  we  define  a  logarithm  by  the  symbolic  relation 
a^*=x,  where  a  is  an  arbitrtiiy  base,  and  if,  for  well- 
known  reasons  of  a  purely  numerical  character,  we  assume  c 
to  be  the  length  of  the  base,  we  mav  ask  what  is  the  logarithm 
oft  unit  inclined  at  the  angle  6,  the  base  being  c  inclined  at 
an  angle  0.  The  answer  must  be  such  a  value  of  x  as  will 
satisfy  * 

/    ^.V       Ok  e,k 

(^,,f*j  =.   ,  or  ^=  5^:^:^ 

io  which  if,  as  we  mav  do,  we  increase  or  diminish  either  ^ 
or  8  by  a  whole  numoer  of  revolutions,  we  find,  as  in  other 
cases,  that  a  line  which  has  attained  a  certain  position  by 
one  number  of  revolutions,  distinguishes  itself,  always  in 
form,  and  sometimes  in  results,  from  the  same  line  in  the 
■ame  position,  attained  by  another  number  of  revolutions. 
If  our  unit  be  in  the  unit  line  after  m  revolutions,  and  the 
base  be  also  in  the  unit  line  aAer  n  revolutions,  the  loga- 
rithm of  such  a  unit  to  such  a  base  is  what  was  given  as  the 
logarithm  of  unity  by  Mr.  Graves.  Nor  is  the  preceding 
process  impossible :  for  it  shows  a  set  of  real  operations  by 
which  f,  inclined  at  an  angle  0,  might  be  converted  into  a 
nnit  inclined  at  an  angle  $,  If  we  ask  whether  the  funda- 
mental properties  of  logarithms  remain  true,  we  shall  find 
that  tlie  logarithm  of  a  unit  added  to  the  logarithm  of  a 
unit  differently  inclined,  and  with  a  differently  inclined 
basa,  is  sUll  the  k)earithm  of  a  unit,  in  which  both  the 
angles  have  received  another  alteration.  If  the  logarithms 
of  two  units  inclined  at  angles  6  and  e',  to  bases  inclined  at 
^  and  ^,  be  added  together,  the  result  is  the  logarithm  of 
a  unit  inclined  at  an  angle 

^+^"e(i-i.0'*)-he'(i.f^) 

to  a  bttK  inclined  at  the  angle 

<f>e(i  +  0^)+<»'e^(i-f  <»*) 

0(1  +  0'*)  +  ©' (1+0*) 

But  these  conclusions  do  not  hold  when  the  logarithm  of 
m  is  added  to  that  of  b,  a  and  b  not  being  units,  and  the 
bases  being  differently  inclined :  nor  is  it  necessary  here  to 
state  the  extensions  which  the  above  formulo  must  receive 
in  such  a  case. 

The  following  list  contains  all  the  recent  works  of  which 
we  can  collect  the  titles,  in  which  general  algebra,  or 
the  difficulties  which  preceded  its  introduction,  arc  con- 
sidered to  any  extent  :—Woodhou8e.  '  Phil.  Trans.,'  1802; 
Woodhousc,  •  Principles  of  Analytical  Calculation,'  1803; 
Bu<.^  •  Phil.  Trans.,'  1806  ;  Argand.  *  Essai  sur  la  Manidre 
de  repr^ntcr  les  Quantitds  Imaginaires,'  Paris,  1806; 
variutM  papers  in  the  *  Annales  de  MatUtoatiqucs,  for  1813, 
kc. ;  Gonpertz,  •  On  the  Principles  and  Application  of 

•K««r  pnAMKirof  jarinrodmiccaiUnivttnltyCoUcfe,  LoDdon;  inapapn 
-  -  -     '  in  the  <  Phil.  Traiw.*  Ibr  18«9.     Thif  esteotkw.  however  ilmply  it 


««r  ftAov  tnm  dM  extMdca  deOnitiMu.  excited  tome  diwottloa  and  oppMi- 
Ma  »tea  aHaMed  laeooiMcUw  with  Um  ordinary  principles  of  algehnu 
P,  O,  No.  994, 


Imaginary  Quantities,'  1817  and  1818;  Warren, '  On  the 
Geometrical  Representation  of  the  Square  Roots  of  Nega- 
tive Quantities,' Cambridge,  1828  (the  first  systematic  ele- 
mentary work  based  on  extended  definitions);  Peacock, 

*  Treatise  on  Algebra,'  Cambridge,  1830  (the  first  work  on 
symbolical  algebra);  Davies  Gilbert,  •  PhU.  Trans.,'  1831, 
'  On  the  Nature  of  Negative  and  Impossible  Quantities;' 
Peacock,  *  Report  on  certain  branches  of  Analysis,  in  the 
Report  of  the  Third  Meeting  of  the  British  Association,' 
London,  1834.  (This  work  contains  the  modern  history  of 
the  extensions,  and  an  account  of  several  of  those  above 
cited.)  See  also  a  Review  of  Professor  Peacock's  'Algebra,' 
in  the  ninth  volume  of  the  *  Journal  of  Education ;'  and 
De  Morgan's  •  Trigonometry,'  1837.  On  the  method  of  de- 
termining the  signs  of  geometrical  magnitudes,  see  tho 

•  Differential  Calculus,'  in  *  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge,' 
chapter  xiv. 

We  cannot  omit  to  mention  a  paper  by  Sir  William  Ha- 
milton, recently  published  in  the  'Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy.'  The  author  treats  algebra  as  the  science 
of  time,  not  of  magnitude ;  and  as  far  as  the  explanation 
of  positive  and  negative  quantities  are  concerned,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  follow  him.  The  symbol  V  (^  1)  however  is  of 
a  harder  character.  M.  Cauchy  and  others  had  previously 
considered  it  as  merely  a  symbolical  contrivance  to  express 
the  coexistence  of  two  equations ;  thus 

a  +  *V("l)  =  c  +  rfV(-l) 
is  a  well-known  method  of  implying  a  =  c  and  b^d^  both  in 
one  equation.  The  manner  m  which  Sir  William  Hamilton 
has  connected  this  symbol  with  his  system  would  justify  us 
in  saying  that,  if  his  science  of  time  were  re-translated  into 
a  science  of  magnitude,  his  explanation  of  impossible  quan- 
tities would  fhll  back  into  the  one  just  alluded  to ;  ana  it  is 
difficult  to  describe  it  more  fully  without  entering  further 
into  the  matter  than  we  have  room  for.  We  are  inclined  to 
think  that  this  explanation  of  algebra  with  reference  to 
time  may  finally  be  admitted  as  one  method  of  supplying 
the  foundations  of  the  purely  symbolical  science ;  but  we 
must  confess  ourselves  not  yet  sufficiently  clear  upon  the 
manner  in  which  the  symbol  V(— 1)  is  connected  with  its 
definition,  to  hazard  a  positive  opinion. 

NEGRO.    [Man.] 

NEGROPONT.    [Eubcea.] 

NEGUNDO,  a  genus  of  trees,  separated  from  Acer  be- 
cause of  its  pinnated  leaves  and  dicBcious  apetalous  flowers. 
Two  species  are  known,  one  of  which  is  a  handsome  hardy 
tree,  inhabiting  the  United  States  of  North' America,  and 
now  common  in  the  gardens  of  this  country  ;  the  other  is 
a  native  of  Mexico,  and  at  present  but  little  known  :  it  may 
be  a  mere  variety  of  the  other. 

NEHEMIAH.    [Ezra.] 

NEISSE  is  a  principality  in  Silesia,  the  larger  portion  of 
which,  containing  480  square  miles,  with  110,000  inhabit- 
ants, belongs  to  Prussia;  the  remainder,  which  contains 
320  square  miles,  with  56,000  inhabitants,  belongs  to 
Austria.  The  Prussian  portion  is  very  fertile,  but  the 
Austrian  part  is  mountainous.  Till  1 320  the  whole  prin- 
cipality belonged  to  the  bishop  of  Breslau,  who  now  possesses 
only  the  Austrian  portion,  with  the  title  of  a  duchy;  the 
Prussian  portion  is  converted  into  a  royal  principality,  in- 
cluding the  circles  of  Grottkau  and  Neisse,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Oppeln. 

NBi8SK,thecapiti^,in5r25'N.latand  17**  20^  E.  long., 
is  situated  in  the  Prussian  portion,  at  the  conflux  of  tne 
rivers  Neisse  and  Biele,  in  a  marshy  and  unhealthy  spot, 
574  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
built  in  the  year  966,  but  was  not  fortified  till  1594,  since 
which  time  it  has  undergone  several  sieges,  and  its  works 
have  been  gradually  strengthened  and  extended,  so  that  it 
ia  now  one  of  the  most  important  fortresses  in  the  Prussian 
dominions.  In  1743  Frederick  II.  laid  the  first  stone  of 
Fort  Preussen,  on  an  eminence,  at  the  foot  of  which  is  the 
newly-built  and  strongly  fortified  suburb  Friedrichsstadt, 
which  extends  to  the  Neisse.  The  fortress  is  surrounded 
by  broad  and  deep  moats,  and  the  surrounding  country  can 
be  laid  under  water  in  case  of  a  siege.  Neisse  is  a  clean  well- 
built  town.  The  public  buildings  are,  a  splendid  episcopal 
palace,  six  Roman  Catholic  churches,  a  Protestant  church, 
a  Catholic  gymnasium,  a  town-hall,  and  a  synagogue. 
There  are  numerous  schools  and  charitable  institutions. 
The  gymnasium  has  very  fine  collections  of  various  kinds ; 
but  the  library  of  10,000  volumes  was  destroyed  in  the 
siege  in  1807.    As  the  capital  of  the  prinoipaUty  and  the 
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oirele,  the  town  ii  the  teat  of  the  courts  of  justice  and 
different  public  offices ;  and  the  inhabitants,  who  are  about 
11.000,  gain  their  subsistence  by  breweries  and  manufac- 
tures of  linen,  woollen,  ribands,  and  stockings,  and  a  great 
trade  in  yam.  There  are  likewise  a  royal  manu&ctory  of 
arms  and  a  powder-mill.  In  the  environs  there  are  quarries 
of  excellent  freestone,  of  which  considerable  quantities  are 
exported. 

NELKDINSKYMELETZKY,  YUMI.  the  most  emi- 
nent song-writer  Russia  has  yet  produced,  was  bom  in  1 761, 
and  served  in  the  campaigns  against  the  Turks,  from  the 
year  1770  to  1774,  and,  after  the  peace  between  the  two 
countries,  accompanied  the  Russian  mission  to  Constan- 
tinople. Subseauently  an  office  in  the  civil  department  was 
bestowed  upon  nim  by  the  emperor  Paul,  and  in  1797-8  he 
accomponied  that  sovereign  in  his  iouraey  to  Kasan  and 
White  Russia.  This  last  mark  of  the  imperial  favour  was 
followed  by  others  of  a  more  substantial  nature,  for  an 
estate  with  several  hundred  peasants  was  shortly  after  al- 
lotted to  him  as  the  reward  of  his  services,  besides  the 
order  of  St.  Anne,  to  which  that  of  8t.  Alexander  Nevsky 
was  added  in  1809. 

Though,  considered  singly,  bis  songs  and  ballads  may  ap- 
pear merely  elegant  poetical  trifles,  and  indicate  no  very 
high  literary  effort  or  ambition,  they  prove  him  to  have  pos- 
sessed a  decided  talent  for  that  species  of  composition,  and 
the  power  of  infusing  into  it  a  gracefulness  and  charm  for 
which  the  language  afforded  no  previous  models.  To  great 
simplicity  they  unite  great  tenderness  and  warmth  of  feel- 
ing.    He  died  in  1 839,  at  the  age  of  78. 

NELLA  MALA  MOUNTAINS.  [Hindustan,  voL 
xii.,  p.  208.1 

NELLIGREEN  MOUNTAINS.  [Hindustan,  vol. 
xii.,  p.  210.1 

NELLOHE,  a  district  of  the  Camatic  province,  lying 
between  the  14th  and  16th  degrees  of  north  latitude.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Guntore,  on  the  east  by  the 
Bay  of  Bengal,  on  the  south  by  the  northern  division  of 
Arcot,  and  on  the  west  by  Cuddapah.  The  district  is  well 
watered  by  many  streams,  which  rise  in  the  Eastern  Ghauts 
and  fall  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  It  is  also  traversed  from 
west  to  east  by  the  Pennar.  The  principal  towns  of  the 
district  are  Nellore,  Ongole,  and  Sarapilly. 

The  Rvotwary  system  prevails  almost  universally  in 
Nellore,  the  cultivator  paying  the  rent  of  the  land  directly 
into  the  hands  of  the  government  collector.  The  gross 
revenue  received  in  1817  amounted  to  68,863/.  As  regards 
the  numbers  of  the  population,  very  different  statements 
are  given.  According  to  returns  made  to  the  government 
of  Madras  in  1822,  the  total  population  was  439,467 ;  while 
the  number  of  inhabitants  according  to  a  statement  laid 
before  parliament  in  1833  was  432,540  males  and  406,927 
females,  together  839,467.  There  is  evidently  a  great 
miitake  in  one  of  these  statements ;  and  it  is  probable,  as 
the  difference  amounts  to  the  number  of  400,000  exactly, 
that  the  error  has  resulted  from  the  accidental  substitution 
of  one  figure  for  another  in  the  returns  of  1822 ;  the  larger 
number,  being  given  with  more  eiroumstantiality,  has  the 
greater  appearance  of  exactness. 

Some  copper-mines  have  been  found  in  the  district,  but 
not  under  circumstances  that  admit  of  their  being  profitably 
worked.  A  considerable  quantity  of  salt  is  made  for  account 
of  the  governraent  on  the  ooast  near  the  town  of  Nellore. 

The  town  of  Nbllorb  is  situated  on  the  south  bank  of 
the  Pennar  river,  in  14*  29' N.  lat.  and  80*'8'B.  long. 
The  town  is  surrounded  by  a  mud  well,  with  some  towers 
of  stone  at  intervals.  It  is  a  populous  place,  and  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  business  is  carried  on  by  the  inhabit- 
ants: the  principal  street,  which  is  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  long,  is  composed  of  well-furnished  shops,  but  there 
are  no  handsome  buildings  in  the  town.  There  is  a 
ferry  across  the  Pennar,  which  is  here  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  wide. 

Ongole.  in  IS"*  31'  N.  lat.  and  SO"*  8'B.  long.,  is  irre- 
gularly built,  and  contains  very  few  buildings  better  than 
mere  huts  made  of  earth  and  thatched.  It  has  a  fort, 
in  which  a  small  English  garrison  is  constantly  stationed. 
Sarapilly  is  a  place  of  no  importance,  in  14**  18'  N.  lat.  and 
SO""  3'  B.  long. 

NBLOCl'RA.    [IsopoDA,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  53.] 

NELSON,  ROBERT,  born  1656,  died  1714,  author  of 
^rarious  works  in  practical  divinity,  which  have  long  been 
^kl  in  very  high  estimation  by  serious  and  pious  persons. 


He  is  also  remarkable  for  having  bean  a  botmtifti]  eo«trib«* 
tor,  both  during  his  life  and  at  his  death,  to  institutions  Car 
the  education  of  the  poor  and  the  diffusion  of  Cbristkaii 
knowledge. 

He  was  the  grandson  of  Lewis  Roberts,  a  merchant  o# 
London,  who  is  believed  to  be  the  penon  of  that  name  «bt> 
wrote  'The  Merchant's  Map  of  Commerce,*  printed  in  14S», 
and  whose  descendants,  the  Roberts,  Nelson,  and  UanicrrK 
were  very  extensively  engaged  in  the  trade  to  the  LcvaoL 
How  ikr  he  was  himself  connected  with  eommefee  does  itM 
appear ;  but  he  was  of  Trinitv  College.  Cambridge,  m%d 
while  a  young  man  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Ro>-at  Horstfty. 
He  was  intimate  with  Halleyi  with  whom  ha  tmreUed  m 
France  and  Italy. 

It  was  while  at  Rome  that  he  met  with  the  lady  wIks  W- 
came  his  wife  in  1682,  Lady  Theophila  Lucy,  widow  of  m 
baronet  and  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Berkeli^.  This  ladi 
was  a  Roman  Catholic,  having  been  led  to  enter  thatcharrfc 
by  the  celebrated  Bossuet. 

This  cireumstance  was  a  great  grief  to  Mr.  Nelson,  v1kk« 
mind  was  much  oooupied  with  the  consideration  of  hoA 
the  practical  and  controversial  points  In  divinitv,  and  «  bote 
chief  friends  were  eminent  divines  in  the  English  Cbsveb, 
particularly  Bull,  Hickes,  Lloyd,  and  Tillotson :  tbo  last 
especially  was  his  intimate  friend. 

At  the  Revolution  he  scrupled  to  take  the  oathe  to  King 
William,  and  remained  a  non-iuror  till  the  year  1701, 
when  he  returned  to  the  Churcn  of  England  as  Ihtn  es- 
tablished. 

He  died  at  Kensington,  and  was  buried  in  tho  c<us«Cii| 
of  St  George's,  Queen -square. 

The  following  are  his  principal  works : — *  Practioe  oCTmc 
Devotion,  in  relation  to  the  End  as  well  as  to  the  Means </ 
Religiom*  'Companion  for  the  Festivals  and  FastaoftihC 
Church  of  England;*  'Great  Duty  of  frequenting  xh* 
Christian  Sacrifice  ;*  'An  Account  of  the  Life  and  Wntiiigv 
of  William  Kettlewell.*  He  also  published  the  Eogltth 
works  of  Bishop  Bull,  who  had  been  his  tutor,  with  an  ac- 
count of  his  life  and  writings. 

The  long  inscription  on  Mr.  Nelson's  monument,  vrictcn 
by  BisboD  Smalndge,  may  be  read  in  the  *  Literary  Am-e- 
dotes  of  the  Eighteenth  Cijntury,*  by  John  Nichola,  Tot  tt^ 
p.  190,  where  is  a  fuller  account  of  the  subject  of  ihm 
article. 

NELSON,  HORATIO,  son  of  Edmund  Nelson,  r«cior 
of  Burnham  Thorpe,  and  Catherine  his  wife,  was  bam  at 
his  father^s  residence  in  Noriblk,  on  the  29th  September, 
1758.  His  mother  died  in  1767,  leaving  eight  chiloreii,  fur 
whom  an  early  provision  was  desirable,  on  aooount  of  iht 
slender  income  of  their  father.  Nelson  had  neither  a  strung 
frame  nor  a  hardy  constitution,  yet  his  weaknesa  did  t*. ; 
disincline  him  to  leave  home:  he  embraced  willingh  tM 
opportunity  of  going  to  sea,  which  was  offered  through  tU 
position  in  the  navv  which  was  held  by  his  undo.  Capu.  z 
Suckling,  who  had  been  appointed  to  the  Rsisonnahle.  6%. 
in  which  Nelson  was  entered  as  midshipman.  TUc  Il4.*wu- 
nable  was  soon  afterwards  paid  off,  and  service  in  a  guari 
ship,  to  which  his  relation  was  appointed,  being  object«.c' 
able  for  a  boy,  he  entered  the  roerchaut  service,  and  aougL' 
active  employment  in  an  outward-bound  West  Indiaaaa. 
Mr.  Southey  says,  '  He  returned  a  good  practical  sc^isaa. 
but  with  a  hatred  of  the  king*s  service,  and  a  saying  thra 
common  among  sailors,  "  aft  the  most  honour,  forwsril  t.  ^ 
better  man.**  To  remove  this  hatred,  his  uncle  rec^iwd  k.u 
on  board  his  guard  ship  in  the  Thames,  and  thoocfa  th.» 
service  was  less  enterprising  than  might  have  been  i£E»^rc< 
it  was  advantageous  to  Nelson  in  two  respects;  it  ena>:ri 
him  to  overcome  his  prejudice  against  the  navy,  aiul  t  • 
acquire  skill  in  pilotage,  which  he  afterwards  turned  to  ^ .c^ 
account  By  his  uncVs  influence  he  obtained  a  rating  <>•.. 
board  the  Carcass,  Capt.  Lutwidge,  in  the  North  VUar  ex- 
pedition under  Capt.  Phipns :  on  his  return  he  vas  pLs/^<i 
on  board  the  Seahorse,  ana  went  to  the  East  Indies  in  b%r, 
from  whence  he  was  invalided.  Recovering  his  health  f 
the  passage  home,  he  was  appointed  acting-lieutenant  t»  t^^ 
Worcester,  and  subsequently  lieutenant  of  the  LowestolTc  ^ui 
the  Bristol;  commander  of  the  Badger,  brig,  in  Dcv^  IT't. 
and  post-captain  to  the  Hinchinbroke,  June,  1 1, 1 779.  Ut 
distinguished  himself  in  the  sie^e  of  Fort  San  Juan^  Ni- 
caragua, and  took  the  island  of  St  Bartolomeo.  Vmtilet>c* 
reduced  his  crew  from  200  to  10  men,  and  Ncbon,  cnpf -li^ 
by  disease,  was  obliged  to  return  home.  The  Bath  vaurs 
having  restored  him,  he  wu  appointed  to  th« 
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in  vhieh  he  ^iied  during  the  winter  ef  1781-2  in  the 
North  Ses»  whence  he  was  ordered  bj  Lord  Sandwich  to 
Qoebec     On  this  station  he  remained  until  peace  was  con- 
cluded, when  he  went  for  a  short  time  to  St.  Omer.    He  was 
ippointed  to  the  Boreas,  28,  and  sent  to  the  Leeward  Islands, 
in  Mafch,  1784.     The  Americans  were  then  trading  with 
the  British  colonies  on  the  fboting  of  Britisl^  subjects,  but 
tstbey  hod  become  foreigners  by  their  separation  fVom  Great 
Britain,  and  as  such  were  not  allowed  to  trade  with  those 
inlands.  Nelson  determined  to  put  a  stop  to  these  proceed- 
ings, and  induced  Sir  R.  Hughes  to  issue  orders  to  enforce 
the  navigation  act,  which  orders  however  were  subsequently 
recalled.  Nebon  then  found  he  must  either  disobev  his  orders 
or  the  acts  of  parliament ;  he  determined  on  the  former,  and 
seized  four  American  vessels  with  freight  at  Nevis,  carrying 
islaod  colours.    The  whole  colony  rose  against  him,  but  the 
ilrips  were  ultimately  condemned  in  the  admiralty  c^ourt 
He  married  at  Nevis,  4th  March,  1 787,  the  widow  of  Dr.  Nis- 
bet,a  physicism,  and  daughter  of  Mr.  Herbert,  President  of 
that  island,  who  had  one  son,  named  Josiah.  He  returned  to 
England  hi  June,  1787,  and  lived  in  retirement  till  the  eve 
of  the  French  revolutionary  war,  when  he  applied  for  em- 
ployment     On  the  30th  of  January,  1793,  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Agamemnon,  of  64  guns,  and  took  with  him 
Jofttah   Nisbet  as  midshipman.      The  fleet,  under  Lord 
Hood's  orders,  reached  the  south  of  France  at  a  time  when 
it  would  willingly  have  become  a  separate  republic  under 
the  protection  of  England.      Nelson  was  sent  with  de- 
spatcbes  to  the  court  of  Naples,  where  he  became  acquainted 
trith  Sir  William  and  Ladv  Hamilton.  He  afterwards  joined 
Commodore  Linzee  at  Tunis,  to  expostulate  with  the  dey 
on  the  impolicy  of  supporting  France.    On  the  passage,  he 
fell  in  with  three  French  frigates,  a  cor\*ette,  and  brig ;  a  run- 
ning fl^ht  of  three  hours  ensued,  when  a  change  of  wind 
enaMM  the  enetny  to  get  out  of  reach  of  the  Agamemnon's 
guns,  which  ship  had  received  so  much  damage  in  her  sails 
and  rigging,  that  she  was  unable  to  renew  the  action,  and  the 
enemy  left  her  unmolested.    Subsequently  Nelson  was  de- 
fichea  with  a  small  squadron  to  co-operate  with  Paoli  in  Cor- 
sica.   The  French  having  withdrawn  from  St  Fiorenaso  to 
Bastia,  Lord  Hood,  with  Nelson  as  his  senior  captain,  de- 
termined to  reduce  that  place  with  a  naval  force.  General 
Dundas  having  refused  tocoopcrate.    The  garrison  capitu- 
lated to  Lord  Hood,  May  19,  1794.     At  the  siege  of  Cfalvi. 
vhtther  the  Agamemnon  was  sent  (o  co-operate  with  Sir 
Charles  Stuart,  Ndson  lost  an  eye,  ftom  a  shot  striking  the 
ground  near  him  and  driving  the  sand  into  it.     Here  the 
di^-days  and  an  epidemic  thinned  his  crew,  whose  health 
VIS    previously    impaired  with    hard    service.      Admiral 
Hotham  had  now  succeeded  Lord  Hood  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean command,  and  in  the  partial  action  with  the  French 
fleet  which  took  place  soon  after,  the  Agamemnon  engaged 
the  Qa  Ira :  the  action  was  renewed  on  the  following  day, 
when  the  Agametmion  again  engaged  the  same  ship,  nrhich 
iras  taken,  together  with  the  Censeur.  Nelson  was  desirous 
of  continuing  the  action  with  the  rest  of  the  fleet,  but  the 
admiral  was  satisfied  with  this  slight  success.    The  next 
servico  on  which  he  was  employed  was  the  blockade  of  Genoa, 
in  co-operation  with  the  Austrian  army,  In  order  to  drive 
the  French  out  of  that  state.     He  had  a  squadron  of 
frigates  under  his  orders,  and  narrowly  escaned  capture  by 
the  French  lect  within  sight  of  the  English  fleet,  which  was 
becalm^  in  St.  Fiorenzo  Bay.    Another  partial  action  suc- 
ceeded, in  which  the  French  ship  L'Alcide,  74,  was  taken, 
but  bamt  by  the  explosion  of  some  combustibles  then  in 
use  amon^  the  French.      Only  200  of  her  crew  were 
saved.      The  Austrians,  being  beaten,  gave  the  French 
pofiseision  of  the  Genoese  coast,  and  Nelson  sailed  for 
Leghorn  to  refit.      Sir  John  Jervis  took  command  of  the 
MeditMTanean   fleet  in   1795,  and    Nelson  resumed  his 
station  in  the  Giilf  of  Genoa.    He  next  superintended  the 
evacuation  of  Bastia,  and  having  effected  this,  proceeded  in 
the  Minerva,  Captain  George  Cockburn,  to  perform  the 
same  service  at  Porto  Ferrajo.    On  the  passage  they  fell  in 
with  two  Spanish  frigates,  took  one,  and  compelled  the  other 
to  haul  ofl;  when  a  squadron,  of  which  these  frigates  formed 
a  party  hove  in  sight,  and  the  prize  was  retaken.  Frona  Porto 
Ferrajo,  Nelson  took  convoy  to  Gibraltar,  fell  in  with  the 
Spanish  fleet  at  the  mouth  of  the  Straits,  and  joined  Sir  J. 
Jervis  with  the  intelligence.    He  hoisted  his  broad  pendant 
as  coutmodore  on  board  the  Captain,  74  guns,  Captaiu  R. 
W.  Millar,  and  was  eminently  distinguished  in  the  general 
actioa  of  Fiebruary  14,  1797,  with  the  Spanish  fleet,  in 


which  the  Cantain,  after  engaging,  with  the  Culloden.  three 
first-rates  ana  three  others,  being  at  length  crippled,  fell 
alongside  the  San  Nicolas,  of  80  guns,  and  carried  her  by 
boarding.  Nelson  himself  on  this  occasion  boarded  through 
the  cabin  windows.  The  San  Josef,  of  1 12  guns,  was  lying 
on  the  other  side,  and  he  led  the  boarders  from  the  San 
Nicolas  to  her,  with  the  cry  of  *  Westminster  Abbey  or 
victory  f*  Their  efibrts  were  crowned  with  success,  and  on 
the  quarter-deck  of  this  Spanish  first-rate  Nelson  received 
the  swords  of  the  rear-admiral  and  his  officers. 

Before  the  news  of  the  action  reached  England,  Nelson 
had  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  rear-admiral ;  the  order 
of  the  Bath  was  now  bestowed  on  him,  and  the  freedom  of 
Norwich  was  voted  to  him,  to  which  city  he  gave  the  sword 
of  the  Spanish  rear-admiral.  He  now  hoisted  his  flag  in  the 
Theseus,  and  commanded  the  in-shore  squadron  employed 
in  the  blockade  of  Cadiz.  On  the  3rd  July,  1797,  Lord  St, 
Vincent  bombarded  that  town.  In  withdrawing  the  bomb- 
vessel  out  of  gun-shot,  the  Spanish  gun-boats  and  launches 
endeavoured  to  capture  her,  but  were  successfully  met  by 
a  similar  force  under  Nelson,  in  which  the  Spanish  com- 
mander attempted  to  carry  his  boat,  and  both  distinguished 
themselves  personally  in  a  hand  to  band  fight.  His  next  ser- 
vice  was  an  unsuccessful  attack  on  the  town  and  fort  of  Santa 
Cruz,  Teneritfe,  with  three  sail  of  the  line,  one  fifty -eun  ship, 
and  three  frigates  *  the  British  gained  a  footing  on  the  mole, 
but  were  repulsed.  In  the  act  of  stepping  out  of  his  boat. 
Nelson  received  a  shot  through  his  right  elbow.  He  was 
with  difficulty  carried  on  board  his  ship,  where  the  arm  was 
immediately  amputated.  The  loss  of  the  English  amounted 
to  1  captain,  6  lieutenants,  37  seamen  and  marines  killed; 
the  admiral,  2  captains,  1  lieutenant,  101  seamen  and 
marines  were  wounded ;  97  were  drowned  in  the  Fox  cutter, 
which  was  sunk ;  and  5  were  missing.  Notwithstanding 
the  failure  of  this  enterprise,  fresh  honours  awaited  him. 
He  was  rewarded  with  a  pension  of  1000/.,  on  which  oc- 
casion he  was  obliged  to  present  a  memorial,  which  exhibited 
a  singular  catalogue  of  services.  He  stated  that  he  had 
been  in  four  actions  with  hostile  fleets,  in  three  with  boats 
employed  in  cutting  out,  and  at  the  taking  of  three  towns ; 
employed  at  Bastia  and  Calvi ;  had  assisted  in  capturing 
seven  sail  of  the  line,  six  frigates,  four  corvettes,  and  eleven 
privateers,  taken  fifty  merchant  vessels,  and  been  in  action 
120  times;  lost  his  right  eye  and  arm,  and  received  other 
severe  wounds.  He  also  received  a  pension  of  1000/.  a 
year,  and  the  freedom  of  the  cities  of  London  and  Bristol. 
Early  in  1798,  Sir  Horatio  hoisted  his  flag  in  the  Vanguard, 
74,  and  joined  Lord  St.  Vincent  at  Gibraltar,  by  whom  he  was 
detached  on  the  9th  May,  to  watch  the  port  of  Toulon,  where 
the  expedition  for  Egypt  was  then  fitting.  The  Vanguard 
was  dismasted  in  a  heavy  gale  of  wind  off  Toulon,  on  the 
20th,  and,  during  the  thick  weather  that  followed,  the 
French  fleet  escaped.  Having  refitted  his  ship,  and  being 
reinforced  by  eleven  sail  of  the  Une,  he  went  in  pursuit  of 
the  French  fleet,  with  the  following  ships: — Culloden, 
Goliath,  Minotaur,  Defence,  Bellerophon,  Majestic,  Zealous, 
Swiftsure,  Alexander,  Orion,  Theseus,  Audacious,  and 
Leander,  all  of  74  guns. 

Nelson  heard  of  the  enemy's  armament  at  Malta,  and 
shaped  his  course  to  Candia,  but  getting  no  tidings  there, 
he  returned  to  Sicily.  Having  obtained  supplies  at  Sy- 
racuse, he  sailed  for  the  Morea  on  the  25th  July,  obtained 
intelligence  at  Coron  which  caused  him  to  shape  his  ooune 
for  Alexandria,  where  he  arrived  August  1,  1798,  and 
found  the  French  fleet  Iving  in  the  bay  of  Aboukir.  The 
haziness  had  prevented  the  two  fleets  from  peroeiving  each 
other,  although  they  actually  crossed  in  the  night  of  the 
22nd  June.  The  French  had  reached  Alexandria  on  the 
Ist  July,  and  Bruevs,  unable  to  enter  the  long-neglected 
port,  moored  his  neet,  consisting  of  one  first-rate,  three 
second-rates,  nine  seventy-fours,  and  four  frigates,  in 
Aboukir  bay.  On  peroeiving  the  enemy's  position.  Nelson 
adopted  the  plan  projected  by  Lord  Hood  in  Gouijean 
RoiMi,  but  which  he  had  there  found  impracticable,  of 
stationing  his  ships  one  on  the  outer  bow,  and  another 
on  the  outer  quarter  of  each  of  theirs.  The  action  com- 
menced at  6h.  20m.  p.m.*  August  12th,  and  at  noon  of  the 
13th,  of  the  French  fleet  one  ship  had  blown  up,  eight  had 
surrendered,  two  escaped,  and  two  were  aground,  of  which 
one  yielded,  and  the  other  was  burnt  by  her  crew.  The  loss 
sustained  by  the  Englidi  was  218  killed,  and  678  wounded ; 
that  of  the  French  is  variously  stated,  but  it  probably 
amounted  to  2000  killed,  wounded,  and  missing.  Brueys, 
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after  being  tbrico  wounded,  wai  blown  up  in  hi«  »hip 
L'Orient,  part  of  whose  mainmast  was  made  into  a  coffin  by 
order  of  Captain  HaUowell,  and  by  him  presented  to  Nelson. 
Nelson  received  a  severe  wound  in  his  forehead  from  a  piece 
of  langhdee-shot.  The  CuUoden  grounded  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  action,  and  was  unable  to  take  part  in  it.  On 
this  occasion  Nelson  was  created  Baron  Nelson  of  the  Nile, 
and  pensions  of  3000/.  per  annum  were  settled  on  him  and 
his  two  next  heirs  male.    The  thanks  of  the  parliament  and 

fold  medals  were  voted  to  him  and  all  the  captains  engaged, 
'rem  this  time  Nelson  remained  chiefly  employed  on  the  Nea- 
politan coasts,  during  which  period  he  sanctionefl  that  which 
must  ever  remain  a  blot  on  his  character,  and  which  tar- 
nished the  honour  of  the  British  flag— the  murder  of  Prince 
Carraccioli.    Capua  and   Gatita  now  surrendered   to  the 
nuval  force  under  Nelson's  orders.    In  February,  1800, 
Nelson  sailed  for  Malta,  and  captured  the  French  ship 
of  the  line  G6n6reux,  which  escaped  from  Aboukir,  and 
also  a  frigate.    On  Lord  Keith's  return  from  England, 
Nelson  came  home,  leaving  Captain  Trowbridge  in  com- 
mand  of  the  squadron  blockading  Malta,  which    island 
capitulated  in  September,  1800.  Within  three  months  after 
his  return,  he  separated  from  Lady  Nelson,  in  consequence 
of    his  infatuated  attachment  to  Lady  Hamilton.      He 
sailed,  March  12, 1801,  as  second  in  command  to  Sir  Hyde 
Parker,  to  the  Baltic,  with  a  fleet  of  eighteen  sail  of  the 
line,  frigates,  bombs,  fire-ships,  &c.,  amounting  in  all  to 
fifty-three  sail,  having  on  board  the  49th  regiment,  two 
companies  of  rifles,  and  a  detachment  of  artillery.    The 
fleet  arrived  in  the  Sound,  and  after  some  time  lost  in  ne- 
gotiation by  Mr.  Vansittart,  anchored  between  the  island  of 
Huen  and  Copenhagen.    Lord  Nelson  having  oflered  his 
services  in  the  attack  on  the  Danish  fleet,  he  was  detached 
with  twelve  ships  of  the  lino  and  smaller  craft,  making  thirty- 
six  sail,  1  St  April,  1801 ,  and  anchored  at  dark  off  Drtco  Point, 
two  miles  from  the  Danish  line.  The  formidable  force  opposed 
to  the  British  consisted  of  eighteen  vessels,  mounting  628 
guns,  chiefly  36  and  34  pounders,  manned  by  4849  men, 
moored  in  a  line  a  mile  in  length,  flanked  by  two  batteries, 
called  Trekroner,of  thirty  24-pounders  and  thirtv-eight  36- 
pounders,  with  furnaces,  commanded  by  block- ships.    The 
action  commenced  at  nine  a.m,  and  lasted  five  hours,  when 
a  truce  was  agreed  upon  by  the  crown-prince  sending  the 
Danish  adjutant-general  to  the  commander-in-chief  to  settle 
the  terms,   in  reply  to   Lord  Nelson's  celebrated  note: 
'  Vice-Admiral  Lora  Nelson   has    been    commanded    to 
spare  Denmark  when  she  no  longer  resists.    The  line  of 
defence  which  covered  her  shores  has  struck  to  the  British 
flag ;   but  if  the  firing  is  continued  on  the  part  of  Den- 
mark, he  must  set  on  fire  all  the  prizes  he  has  taken,  with- 
out having  the  power  of  saving  the  men  who  have  so  nobly 
defended  them.    The  brave  Danes  are  the  brothers,  and 
should  never  be  the  enemies  of  the  English.'    The  British 
killed  and  mortally  wounded  were  350 ;   and  the  wounded 
850.     The  Danish  loss  was  estimated  at  between  1600  aud 
1800  men  killed  and  wounded:    of  the  eighteen  floating 
batteries,  thirteen  were  taken  or  destroyed. 

Amicable  relations  having  been  restored  between  Eng- 
land and  the  northern  powers.  Lord  Nelson  returned  in 
command  of  the  squadron  to  England  (Sir  Hyde  Parker 
having  been  recalled),  when  the  thanks  of  parhament  were 
voted  to  him  for  Copenhagen.  To  allay  the  nublic  alarm 
excited  by  Bonaparte's  proposed  invasion.  Nelson  took  the 
command  of.  the  shores,  reconnoitred  Boulogne  in  the  Me- 
dusa frigate,  attacked  the  flotilla  in  the  mouth  of  the  harbour, 
and  withdrew  with  a  loss  of  172  men,  having  gained  no  ad- 
vantage. From  this  time  he  lived  in  retirement  in  Surrey, 
till  he  was  called  on  to  assume  the  Mediterranean  com- 
mand. He  hoisted  his  flag  in  the  Victory,  on  war  breaking 
out  in  1 803.  H  is  chief  employment  was  watching  the  French 
in  Toulon.  On  the  1 7th  January,  1 805,  the  French  fleet  put  to 
sea  under  vice-admiral  Villeneuve,  but  was  driven  back  by 
heavy  gales.  Villeneuve  sailed  again  on  the  29th  of  Mqreh, 
receiv^  a  reinforcement  at  Cadiz,  and  made  for  Martinique, 
with  seventeen  sail  of  the  line,  seven  frigates,  and  four 
sloops.  On  the  1 2th  May,  Lord  Nelson  sailed  for  the  West 
Indies  in  pursuit  of  Villeneuve  with  ten  ships  of  the  Hne  and 
three  frigates,  and  arrived  at  Barbadoes  on  the  4th  of  June,  on 
which  day  Admiral  Villeneuve  sailed  from  Martinique,  and 
having  eltected  nothing  except  the  recapture  of  the  Diamond 
Hock,  and  made  prixes  of  a  oonvov  of  fifteen  sail  of  West 
Indiamen,  returned  to  Europe,  and  arrived  off  Cape  Finis- 
terre,  July  9.    Lord  Nelson  quitted  Antigua,  June  18th, 


and  made  Cape  St.  Vincent,  July  1 7tb,  having  > 
sixty-six  days.    Thus  fhistrated  in  his  plans,  be  judged  1 
to  reinforce  the  Channel  squadron,  lest  the  eneoiy  shesifd 
bear  down  on  Brest. 

With  this  view  he  joined  Admiral  Comwallia  off  Uafaaat, 
and  leaving  his  fleet  there,  he  went  home,  and  strork  has 
flag.  He  hoisted  it  again  in  the  Victory  on  the  1 5th  «# 
September,  1805,  and  arrived  off  Cadis  on  the  '.Ifth  «Lh 
birth-day),  to  tako  command  of  the  Mediterranean  fleet. 
The  force  under  him  consisted  of  twenty- seven  sail  of  the 
line,  and  four  frigates,  which  be  withdrew  from  the  vkuut; 
of  Cadix  to  a  station  sixteen  or  eighteen  loaguea  to  ihm 
westward,  in  the  hope  of  inducing  the  enemy  to  put  to  acA 
On  October  21st,  at  day-break,  the  combined  French  sad 
Spanish  fleets,  consisting  of  thirty-three  sail  of  the  line  and 
seven  (Hgates,  were  seen  ahead  twelve  miles  to  leewanL  At 
1  lb.  40m.,  while  bearing  down  in  two  lines  on  the  cncMy. 
whose  position  was  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  concmve  to- 
wards the  British.  Lord  Nelson  hoisted  the  celebraled  Sck^ 
graphic  signal,  'England  expects everv  man  to  do  hie  dut^/ 
At  ten  minutes  past  noon  Collingwood,  in  the  Rojral  Sove- 
reign, commenced  the  action  on  the  part  of  the  Briltsb.  At 
one  P.M.  the  Victory  passed  under  the  stem  of  the  Buoea- 
taur.  In  the  heal  or  the  action,  about  Ih.  Um^  wbde  ui 
the  act  of  turning  in  his  walk  on  the  quarter-deek,  L«»-d 
Nelson  received  his  death-wound  by  a  muskei-bell  find 
(torn  the  Redoubtable,  which  entered  his  left  shoulder,  sad 
lodged  in  the  spine.  He  expired  in  three  hours  and  a  hal£. 
The  total  British  loss  was  430  killed,  1260  wounded.  Servn- 
teen  French  and  Spanish  ships  were  captured,  and  one  bamt. 
Admiral  Dumanoir  escaped  to  the  southward  with  f»or  sail, 
which  were  shortly  after  taken  by  Sir  R.  Strachan.  Adminl 
Gravina,  with  the  remaining  eleven  ships,  got  into  Cadix. 

On  the  9th  of  January,  1806,  the  body  of  Neboo  wm 
buried  at  St  PaulV  His  brother  William  was  created  aa 
earl,  with  a  grant  of  6000/.  per  annum ;  10.000/L  were  voied 
to  each  of  ms  sisten,  and  100,000/.  for  the  purrhaee  of  aa 
estate. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  says, '  Nelson  seems  to  hare  Wm 
born  with  a  ouick  good  sense,  an  affectionate  heart,  mad  a 
high  spirit ;  ne  was  susceptible  of  enthusiasm  ctthar  of  the 
tender  or  the  proud  feelings,  and  easily  melted  or  inflaiBed ; 
to  say  that  he  was  fearless  seems  unneeessarr ;  bo  waa  odC 
merely  averse  to  falsehood  or  artifice,  but  be  was  ia  tht 
highest  degree  simple  and  ftank.  These  aualitiea  iarmri 
no  small  part  of  his  genius;  they  secured  to  him  attacb^ttmt 
and  confidence,  and  revealed  to  him  the  feeling  of  otbv 
men,  that  great  secret  in  the  art  of  command,  whicb  re*«<«i 
alone  can  never  disclose.  His  imderstanding  waa  oosmtd- 
trated  on  his  profession,  and  as  danger  always  excites  «bca 
it  does  not  disturb,  by  stimulating  his  mind  in  the  laoatcnt  «f 
action  it  roused  his  geniiu  to  the  highest  exertiooa.  A  pas- 
sion for  glory,  indignant  contempt  or  money,  the  aiaccrit^  A 
his  character,  and  energy  of  his  sayings,  distioffuttls  h^a 
ftom  other  modem  heroes ;  while  the  murder  of  CivmceuL 
and  his  breach  of  faith  to  the  two  garrisons  in  the  Bay  U 
Naples  are  too  atrocious  to  pass  without  notice.  He  be- 
lieved the  prisoners  or  their  ringleaders  deserved  death,  axi^ 
thought  that  the  existence  of  the  government  required  a  ica- 
rible  example ;  by  this  error  in  judnnent,  by  the  dnuikcs- 
ness  of  guuty  passions,  and  the  maddening  power  of  pu^r 
tical  fanaticism,  he  was  driven  into  these  depforable  acta.' 

*The  death  of  Nelson,'  says  Soutbey,  *  was  felt  in  KaxUai 
as  a  public  calamity ;  yet  he  cannot  be  taid  to  bare  faUra 
prematurely  whose  work  was  done^  nor  ought  be  to  fas 
lamented  who  died  so  full  of  honours  and  at  the  faeigbt  *•( 
human  fame.* 

(James's  Naval  History;  Southey's  £{/>  qf  yeUcn; 
Sir  J.  Mackintosh.) 

NELUMBIA'CEiB,  a  natural  order  of  exogenonaj^aal^ 
by  some  writers  associated  with  Nymphseacesa,  or  Waicf^ 
lilies,  which  they  resemble  in  appearance  and  manacr  oi 
life,  inhabiting  the  fresh  waters  of  the  tempeimle  pajta  U 
the  world,  and  producing  large  polypetaloua  flowers  with 
numerous  stamens.  But  these  orders  differ  in  sneh  inspect- 
ant  circumstances  that  thev  can  hardly  be  regarded  aa  pUats 
of  very  close  alliance,  much  lesa  as  memben  of  the  saiM 
order ;  for  Nelumbiacese  have  no  albumen,  and  their  ayatcas 
of  female  organs  is  broken  up  into  its  original  elements^  wKtia 
in  Nymphsaceae  there  is  an  abundance  of  albumeii.  azid  tba 
female  system  is  completelv  consolidated. 

Nelumbiaoes  are  readily  known  by  their  carpels  bcasy 
distinct,  one-seeded,  and  hnried  in  the  cavities  of  a  iaf]ge 
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truncated  fleshy  receptacle,  which  eventually  forms  a  broad 
hard  bed,  filled  with  holes,  in  each  of  which  there  is  a  single 
ripe  nut  Notwithstanding  their  large  flowers,  these  plants 
must  be  regarded  as  among  the  lowest  forms  of  the  exoge- 
nous type.  The  best  known  species  is  Nelumbium  specio- 
ium,  a  magnificent  water-plant  floating  in  the  rivers  and 
*l!^^^  ^^  *^*  ^^^  warmer  parts  of  Asia,  and  also  found  in 
the  Nile :  its  nuts  are  supposed  to  have  been  the  sacred 
bean  of  Pythagoras ;  its  fleshy  stems  are  used  as  food  by  the 
poorer  inhabitants  of  China. 


I.  «h«  ripe  iceejiUude  of  Krinmbiam  speckMiim  t  8,  a  M»d ;  8,  Ui«  tame,  viUi 
11m  tvo  cotyledocM  to  «ei«nt«d  aa  to  ihow  Uia  lain  iilumiila  which  thay 
«ttcloa«. 

NEMATCyPODA.  [Cirbifeda.] 
NEMATU'RA  (Trochoidka.] 
NE'MBAN  GAMES,  one  of  the  four  great  national 
festivmis  of  the  Greeks,  derived  their  name  from  Nemea.  a 
village  iu  the  north- eastern  part  of  Argolis,  on  the  borders 
of  the  Corinthian  tenitory.  They  were  celebrated  under 
the  presidency  of  the  Coiinihians,  Argives,  and  inhabitants 
of  Cleons  iScholiaaL  on  Pindar) ;  but  in  later  times  they 
appear  to  have  been  entirely  under  the  management  of  the 
Argives.  (Liv.,  xxxiv.  41.)  Tbev  are  said  to  have  been 
celebrated  every  third  year ;  and  sometimes,  as  we  learn 
from  Pkusanias,  in  the  winter  (ii.  15,  $  2;  vi  16,  $  4). 

The  Nemea n  games  are  said  to  have  been  first  established 
by  the  Epigoni,  in  memory  of  Opheltes  (Schol.  on  Pind. ; 
A  polled,  iii.  6,  4;  Pans.,  x.  25,  $  2),  and  to  have  been 
a/terwards  revived  by  Hercules  in  honour  of  Zeus,  in  con- 
sequence  of  his  victory  over  the  Nemean  lion. 

The  crowns  bestowed  on  victors  were  made  of  parsley. 
[Oltkpic  Gamks.] 

NEMBRTE'SIA.  [Sertularia.! 
NEMESrANUS,  MARCUS  AURELIUS  OLYM- 
PlUS.a  Latin  poet,  said  to  have  been  a  native  of  Carthage, 
lived  under  the  reigns  of  Carus  and  his  sons  Carinus  and 
Numerianus.  Nothing  more  is  known  of  the  particulars 
of  bis  life.  He  wrote  a  poem  on  hunting,  *  De  Venatione,* 
which  he  dedicated  to  Carinus  and  Numerianus,  and  which 
has  come  down  to  us  unfinished.  He  also  wrote  four 
eclogaes,  which  have  considerable  poetical  merit,  and  have 
beeo  repeatedly  published,  together  with  the  eclogues  of 
Ins  eontemporary  Calpumius.    Mairault  has  made  a  French  ' 


translation  of  Nemesianus's  eclogues,  with  copious  notes, 
8vo.,  1 744.  The  writings  of  Nemesianus  have  been  inserted 
in  the  collection  •  Poetae  Rei  Venaticw,'  with  notes,  by  G. 
Kempher,  Leyden,  1741.  ^ 

NE'MESIS  (Nf/it<Tic),  a  female  Greek  divinity,  who 
appears  to  have  been  regarded  as  the  personification  of  the 
righteous  anger  of  the  gods.  She  is  represented  as  in- 
flexibly severe  to  the  oroud  and  insolent.  (Pans.,  i.  33,  }  2.) 
According  to  Hesiod,  she  was  the  daughter  of  Night 
{Theog.,  223;  compare  Pans.,  vii.  5, }  1.)  There  was  a' 
celebrated  temple  sacred  to  her  at  Rhamnus,  one  of  the 
demi  of  Attica,  about  sixty  stadia  distant  from  Marathon. 
In  this  temple  there  was  a  statue  of  the  goddess,  made  from 
a  block  of  Parian  marble,  which  the  Persians  had  brought 
thither  to  erect  as  a  trophy  of  their  expected  victory  at 
Marathon.  Pausanias  says  that  this  statue  was  the  work  of 
Phidias  (i.  33, }  2,  3) ;  but  Pliny  ascribes  it  to  Agoracritus ; 
and  adds  that  it  was  preferred  by  M.  Varro  to  all  other 
statues  which  existed.  {Hist.  Nat^  xxxvi.,  4,  $  3.)  A  frag- 
ment, supposed  by  some  to  be  the  head  of  this  statue,  was 
found  in  the  temple  of  Rhamnus,  and  was  presented  to  the 
British  Museum  m  1820.  {Elgin  and  Phi galeian  Marbles, 
u,  p.  120;  ii.,p.l23.)  The  inhabitants  of  Rhamnus  considered 
Nemesis  to  be  the  daughter  of  Oceanus.  (Paus.,  vii.  5,  }  1.) 
The  practice  of  representing  the  statues  of  Nemesis  with 
wings  was  first  introduced  after  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great  by  the  inhabitants  of  Smyrna,  who  worshipped  several 
goddesses  under  this  name.     (Pans.,  vii.  5,  1 ;  ix.  35,  2.) 

According  to  a  myth  presented  by  Pausanias,  Nemesis 
was  the  mother  of  Helen  by  Zeus;  and  Leda,  the  reputed 
mother  of  Helen,  was  only  her  nurse  (i.  33,  J  7) ;  but  this 
myth  seems  to  have  been  invented  in  later  times  to  repre- 
sent the  divine  vengeance  which  was  inflicted  on  the  Greeks 
and  Trojans  through  the  instrumentality  of  Helen. 

There  was  a  statue  of  Nemesis  in  the  capitol  at  Rome ; 
though  we  learn  firom  Pliny  that  this  goddess  had  no  name 
in  Latin.    {Hist.  Nat.,  xxviii.  5  ;  xi.  103.) 

NEME'SIUS,  bishop  of  Emesa  in  Syria,  and  one  of  the 
ablest  of  the  antient  Christian  philosophers.    Of  his  life 
very  few  particulars  are  known ;  and  even  the  time  when 
he  lived  is  uncertain,  though  this  is  generally  supposed  to 
have  been  during  the  reign  of  Tlieodosius  the  Great,  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  fourth  century.    He  has  been  accused 
of  holding  some  of  Origen's  erroneous  opinions,  but  has 
been  defended  by  Bishop  Fell  {Annot,   p.  20,  ed.  Oxon. 
1671),  who  however  confesses,  with  regard  to  the  pre-exist- 
ence  of  souls,  that  he  '  difl*ered  fVom  the  commonly  received 
opinion  of  the  church.'    But  it  is  as  a  philosopher  and  phy. 
siologist  that  Nemesius  is  best  known,  and  his  work  *  De 
Naturfi  Hominis*  is  one  of  the  most  accurate  treatises  of 
antiquity.    Some  persons  (among  whom  we  may  mention 
Bishop  Fell,  in  edit.  Oxon. ;  Fabricius,  '  Biblioth.  Gr. ;'  and 
Brucker,  '  Hist.  Philos.')  have  oven  supposed  that  he  was 
acquainted  with  the  circulation  of  the  blood;  but  in  the 
opinion  of  Freind  {Hist,  of  Physic),  BaWer  {Biblioth,  Anat.), 
and  Sprengel  {Hist,  de  la  Mbdecine\  he  has  no  right  what- 
ever to  be  considered  as  the  author  of  this  discovery.    Still 
the  passage  which  has  given  rise  to  the  discussion  is  cer- 
tainly remarkable:    'Ilie  motion  of  the  pulse,'  says  he, 
'  takes  its  rise  from  the  heart,  and  chiefly  fh)m  the  left  ven- 
tricle of  it :  the  artery  is  with  great  vehemence  dilated  and 
contracted,  by  a  sort  of  constant  harmony  and  order.  While 
it  is  dilated,  it  draws  with  force  the  thinner  part  of  the 
blood  from  the  next  veins,  the  exhalation  or  vapour  of  which 
blood  is  made  the  aliment  for  the  vital  spirit.    But  while  it 
is  contracted,  it  exhales  whatever  fumes  it  has  through  the 
whole  body  and  by  secret  passages,  as  the  heart  throws  out 
whatever  is  fuliginous  tlnroush  the  mouth  and  nose  by  ex- 
piration* (cap.  24,  p.  242,  ed  Matth.).     There  is  another 
passage  equally  curious  respecting  the  bile,  which  is  consti- 
tuted, he  says,  '  not  only  for  itself,  but  also  for  other  pur- 
poses; for  it  helps  digestion,  and  contributes  to  the  expul- 
sion of  the  excrements,  and  therefore  it  is  in  a  manner  one 
of  the  nourishing  powers;  besides,  as  a  vital  faculty,  it  im- 
parts a  sort  of  heat  to  the  body.    For  these  reasons  there- 
fore it  seems  to  be  made  for  itself:  but  because  it  purges 
the  blood,  it  seems  to  be  made  partly  for  the  sake  of  the 
blood'  (cap.  28,  p.  260,  ed.  Matth.).     From  this  passage 
Nemesius  has  been  supposed  to  have  known  all  that  Sylvius 
afterwards  discovered  with  respect  to  the  functions  of  the 
bile ;  but  his  claim  in  this  case  is  no  better  than  in  the 
former,  and  indeed  ^Uer  and  Sprengel  both  say  that  his 
physiology  is  not  at  all  more  perfect  than  that  of  Galen 
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But  even  if  we  eannot  dlow  Nemesiui  all  the  credit  tluit 
has  been  claimed  for  him,  still  from  his  general  knowledge 
of  anatomy  and  physiology  (which  is  quite  equal  to  that  of 
the  professional  men  of  his  time),  his  acuteness  ill  exposing 
the  errors  of  the  Stoics  and  the  Manichees,  the  purity  and 
eleganoe  of  his  style  compared  with  that  of  his  contempo- 
raries, and  the  genuine  piety  which  shows  itself  throughout 
his  work,  he  has  always  ranked  verv  high  in  the  list  of  an- 
tient  Christian  philosophers.  The  following  opinions  in  his 
book  are  recorded  bv  Spfengel  {Hut.  de  laMedL)  as  worthy 
of  notice :  I,  He  calls  the  substance  of  the  lungs  <l^p«^iK 
<rapC,  *  frothy  flesh*  (cap.  28,  p.  256) ;  2,  he  distinguishes  the 
nerves  from  tendons,  and  says  that  the  former  possess  the 
power  of  sensation,  which  the  latter  do  not  (cap.  27,  p.  251) ; 
3,  he  says  that  the  semen  is  prepared  in  the  brain,  that  it 
descends  by  certain  vessels  (which  he  calls  '  two  veins  add 
two  arteries')  situated  behind  the  ears,  which  he  says  is  the 
reason  why  '  when  those  veins  that  are  near  the  ears  and 
those  near  the  carotid  arteries  (cfltpwri^ac,  or,  as  Some  read, 
TraptariSag,  *  the  porotid  glands')  are  wounded,  the  animal 
becomes  barren  r  that  it  is  distributed  throughout  the 
whole  body,  and  is  deposited  at  last  in  the  testicles  (c.  25, 
p.  244) ;  4,  he  explains  the  senses,  like  Aristotle,  by  an 
intelligent  spirit,  which  is  propagated  from  the  organ  of 
sensation  to  those  of  the  senses  (c.  6,  p.  176);  5,  he  nlaoes 
the  sensations  in  the  anterior  ventricles  of  the  Win, 
the  intellect  in  the  middle,  and  the  memory  in  the  poste- 
rior (c.  13,  p.  204);  6,  he  says  that  the  elements  com- 
posing the  human  body  are  in  a  manner  mutually  opposed 
to  each  other,  and  that  the  assistance  of  certain  inter- 
mediate substances  is  necessary  in  order  to  effect  their 
union  (c.  5,  pp.  151-156);  and  7,  that  food  and  medicines 
only  differ  inasmuch  as  the  former  is  similar  to  the  ele- 
mentary particles  of  our  body,  while  the  latter  are  oppoaed 
to  them  (c.  1,  p.  49).  The  ureatise  irtpl  fi/aciMc  &y$pfiTow, 
'  De  Naturfi  Hominis»*  was  first  edited  by  Valla  in  Latin, 
Lugd.  1538,  ap.  Seb.  Gryphium;  the  first  Ghreek  edition 
was  by  Blleboaius,  Antwerp,  1565,  8vo.,  ap.  Christ  Plantin ; 
the  next  was  by  Dr.  (afterwards  bishop)  Fell,  Oxon^  1671, 
8vo. ;  the  last  and  most  complete  is  by  Matthaei,  Halss 
Magd.,  1802,  8vo.  There  is  an  English  translation  by 
George  Wither,  Lend.,  1636,  12mo.,  and  a  German  one  by 
Oiiternammer,  Salzburg.  1819,  8vo. 

NEMORHifiDUS,  Ck>lonel  Hamilton  Smith's  name 
for  the  Goral  antelopes.    [Antblopb,  vol.  ii.,  p.  89.1 

NEMO'S! A,  a  genus  of  birds  established  by  Vieiflot,  and 
placed  by  Mr.  Swainson  in  the  subfkmily  Tanagrini^  in  his 
family  FringillicUe.    JTanaorina.] 

NE'MOURS.    [Sbini  KT  Mabne.] 

NE'MOURS.  DUKES  OF,  a  title  derived  from  a  town 
of  France  in  the  department  of  Seine  et  Mame.  It  was 
borne  first  by  a  branch  of  the  Armagnac  family*  the  last  of 
wliom,  Louis  d'Armaffnac,  duke  of  N6mours,  held  a  com- 
mand in  the  array  of  Louis  XII.,  in  Italy,  against  the 
Spaniards  under  Cronsalo  of  Oordova,  and  was  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Cerignola  in  Apulia,  in  April,  1503.  With  him 
ended  the  line  of  Armagnac,  which  was  descended  from 
C^ribert,  son  of  Clotarius  lU  who  died  aj>.  630.  The 
duchy  of  Nemours  was  then  bestowed  by  Louis  XIL  upon 
Gaston  de  Foix,  son  of  Mary,  the  sister  of  the  king. 
Gaston  fell,  at  twenty-three  years  of  age,  in  the  battk  of 
Ravenna,  against  the  Spaniards  and  ItaRans,  in  1512.  The 
duchy  of  N6mours  was  afterwards  given  by  Francis  I.  to 
his  uncle  Philip  of  Savoy,  in  1528,  in  whose  line  it  con- 
tinued till  1659;  when  Henry  of  Savov,  duke  of  Ntoours, 
died,  the  last  male  descendant  of  Fhilip.  His  widow 
Mary  of  Orl^ana,  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Lon^eville, 
survived  him  many  years.  She  inherited  in  1694,  from  her 
brother  the  Abbe  de  Lon^ueville,  the  county  of  Neufchfitel, 
in  Switaerland,  and  died  m  1707:  with  her  ended  the  line 
of  Orleans  Longueville.  [Nkufcbatkl.1  The  title  of  duke 
of  Nemours  is  now  borne  by  the  second  son  of  the  present 
king  of  the  French,  Louis  Philippe. 

IsEN,  River.    [Northamptonshire.] 

NE'NNIUS,  or  NINNIUS,  a  monk  of  Bangor,  in 
Wales,  who  lived  in  the  first  part  of  the  ninth  century, 
according  to  several  passages  of  his  own  work,  if  these 
passages  are  genuine.  Vossius  {De  HutoricU  LoHnis) 
says  that  he  lived  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventh  century, 
but  he  assigns  no  authority  for  this  assertion.  Nennius 
states  himself  to  have  been  a  Briton,  and  not  a  Saxon,  and 
a  disciple  of  the  holy  bishop  Elbows,  or  Elvodug.  He 
wrote  a  history  of  Britain*  styled  '  Eulogium  Britannia,' 


which,  he  says  at  the  beginning,  he  compned  from  all  hm 
could  find  ;  '  from  the  Roman  annaU  and  the  chronicles  «f 
the  Fathers,  as  well  as  from  the  writings  of  the  Scot* 
and  the  Angli,  and  from  the  traditions  of  our  anre^turc' 
The  historv  begins  with  a  (kbulous  senealogy  of  Brutui, 
grandson  or  ifineas,  who  reigned  in  Britain.  The  autbK 
afterwards  relates  the  arrival  of  the  Picts  in  North  Bntaiti, 
and  of  the  Scots  in  Ireland;  and  after  a  brief  and  roofuaed 
narrative  of  the  Roman  conquest  and  emt»irt  in  Bntatn« 
he  comes  to  the  only  part  of  the  work  which  is  deftcnrini^  9i 
some  attention,  namely,  the  Saxon  invasion  and  gradual 
subjugation  of  the  country.  It  appears  that  Nenniu%'t 
MS.  was  sadl^  mutilated  and  interpolated  bv  an  lynorant 
transcriboi,  woo  signs  himself.*  Sarou^*  and '  a  diKtpW  of 
Beularius  Presbyter/  and  who  acknowledges  that  be  Mt 
out  what  he  thought  oeeless  in  Nennius's  work,  and  aMrd 
what  he  gathered  from  other  writers  eonoeming  tb«  towtt 
and  wonders  of  Britain.  See  end  of  ehas.  64  of  Nconj 
Banchoriensis  Euiogium  Britannitt,  edited  by  C.  Dttiam. 
and  published  together  with  *  Oildas'  and  '  Riehard  tki 
Monk  of  Westminster,*  8vo.,  Copenhagen,  IT57. 

NEOLOGY.    tlUtioifAUSM.l 

NEOO^ERIS,  a  group  of  articulated  CorallinM  tkm 
named  by  Lamouroux.    [PaitmocoARtA.] 

NEOMORPHA,  a  new  genus  of  birds,  establiaheA  by 
Mr.  Oould  on  two  metes  from  New  Zealand ;  but  the  wp^ 
cimens  wanted  the  fcet  itid  the  greater  part  or  the  wings. 

Oenerte  Charaekr.-^6iU  longer  than  the  bead« 


pressed  at  the  side^  arched,  homy,  tolkl,  sharp  at  the  i 
with  a  denticle.  NtmtriU  opeti,  placed  in  the  basal  frmow ; 
earind  mandibnltt  superioris  in  pontem  tendente.  Tdsriptf 
hard,  slender,  bristly  at  the  apex ;  angles  of  the  moalfa  with 

pendent  fleshy  caruncles.    fring9 .    PM  f^-^     Tml 

as  long  as  the  body.  Total  length  of  the  largest  specaei 
17)  inches.  (Zool.  /¥oe.,  1836,  where  it  is  announced  as 
one  of  the  birds  from  which  drawings  had  been  taken  fer 
Mr.  Gould's  great  work  on  the  Bink  of  Australia.)  We 
cannot  find  the  gefiui  either  in  the  1st  or  2nd  part,  and 
suppose  that  the  figure  is  advisedly  kept  back,  in  the  hopetbai 
Mr.  Gould  may  obtain  further  infbrmatioa  as  to  the  wii^ 
and  feet,  before  his  return  from  New  Zealand  and  Aoatiala. 

NE'OPHRON.    [VuLTtmiDiB] 

NEOPHYTES  (from  a  Greek  word  which  meau  '  oevly 
planted*)  is  the  appellation  |iven  to  the  conTerts  to  Ghrtss- 
lanitv  who  have  just  receiTed  baptism.  In  the  early  eterch 
the  Neophytes,  aher  that  solemn  ceremony,  wore  white  gar- 
roents  for  eight  dajrs.  They  were  also  subjeet  to  «  strict 
discipline  or  probation  for  a  much  longer  period.  Thm 
Jews,  Mussnlmans,  or  Pagans,  who  are  oonyected  to  Chrvt- 
ianity,  are  called  Neophytes  by  the  Catholic  missioQaries. 
and  there  are  houaaa  at  Rome  and  ether  plaosa  far  thair 
reception  atid  fnstrntftibn. 

NEOrrRAGUS,  Colonel  Hamilton  Smith's  mmme  for 
the  Pygmy  Antelopes,  the  Onetfi  iAniihp$  p9gmm^M\  for 
instance.    [Antxlopx,  fol.  ii,  p.  82.] 

NEOTS,  ST.    [HtmruroDOwsHiM.] 

NEOTFIA  is  a  name  ^ven  to  a  browti,  leaileH,  aealy 
plant,  found  in  woods  in  this  country,  growing  parasitieally 
on  the  roots  of  other  species.  It  belongs  to  the  nctoral 
order  Orchidace»,  ana  flowers  in  May  and  Jnne.  The 
only  species  is  the  Nidu$  Avis,  or  bird's  nest,  ao  ealM  1 
the  appearance  of  the  entangled  fleshy  flhrea  of  the 
Some  modem  botanists  strangely  enough  apply  the  i 
of  Neottia  (itself  meaning  literally  a  nest)  to  plants  bi 
no  entanglement  of  the  roots  that  can  jnsttfy  the  appeOatiof^ 
and  more  generally  called  Spiranthes :  b^  those  writen  the 
true  bird's  nest  is  called  Ustera  nidus  avis,  a  perieiskm  of 
nomenclature  for  which  there  is  no  necessity,  and  wUeh 
no  necessity  could  Justify.  This  genus  ffires  its  name  to  a 
division  in  the  Orchidaceous  order,  called  after  it  Ntrtifm^. 
composed  of  terrestrial  species,  especially  dsaraeteriaed  by 
the  anther  being  placed  at  the  back  of  the  sttgma,  »oC 
vertically  upon  the  end  of  the  oolumn,  and  by  the  poOcn 
being  pulverulent 

NEPAUL,  or  NEPAL,  a  country  in  Am,  sitiiatM 
almost  entirely  within  the  range  of  the  Himalata  Mo«m- 
Uins,  between  26**  and  31*  N.  lat.  and  80*  and  8r  B.  km^ 
It  extends  in  length  from  west  to  east  450  miles,  and  hxMu 
north  to  south,  on  an  average,  100  miles ;  its  snrfkoe  c»  aboot 
45,000  square  miles,  or  about  5000  miles  less  than  that  ef 
England.  On  the  north  it  borders  on  Tibet,  on  the  wi 
theEnelish  province  of  Kumaon,  on  the  south  on  the  ] 
of  the  Ganges,  and  on  the  east  on  Sikim  and  BoeteB. 
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Oir/Sictf,  Soil,  (?Hmat€,  and  BrctbuHom.'-Th^  Hiaa- 
UjA  litouaUuns  ara  the  natural  boundary  betveen  the  ele- 
vated table-landa  of  Central  Asia  and  the  extenaive  low- 
Uoda  oo  the  banks  of  the  Ganges.  The  highest  part  of 
these  mountains  is  contiguous  to  the  table-lands :  towards 
the  plain  of  the  Ganges  they  slope  down  with  an  exceed- 
ingly broken  surface.  The  high  masses  of  the  range  oeeupy 
the  surftco  of  Nepaul  along  its  northern  boundary,  and  a 
great  portion  of  this  lofty  mountain  region  is  always  covered 
with  snow.  Among  the  elevated  peaks  are  the  highest  moun- 
tains on  the  globe.  The  Dhawalagbiri,  or  White  Moun- 
tain,  attains  in  its  highest  summit,  called  Ghosa  Cotee,  an 
elevation  of  26,000  feet  above  the  sea^Ievel.  It  lies  between 
26"  30'  and  29"  N.  ht,  and  between  82*'  30'  and  83''  B. 
longn  «nd  is  separated  by  a  narrow  valley  from  Mount 
Swetagbar,  or  White  Tower,  which  rises  to  25,261  feet 
Farther  east,  between  85''  and  86''  E.  long,  and  38*'  and 
2^**  30'  N.  lat.,  extends  the  Dhayabung  range,  in  which  the 
6oaaing;than  peak  rises  to  23,044  feet.  The  Salpu  range  is 
between  86''  snd  87''  B.  long.,  on  both  sides  of  2^^  N.  lat.; 
two  of  its  summits  attain  more  than  24,000  feet.  Farther 
east  are  the  snow-capped  summits  of  the  Mirgu  range,  which 
have  not  yet  been  measured.  In  the  mountains  extending 
west  of  Dbawalaghiri  to  theTri  Sula  Mountains  in  Kumaon, 
the  number  of  snowy  peaks  is  likewise  great,  and  extensive 
tracts  of  country  between  them  are  covered  with  snow  all 
the  year  round,  as  their  surfiuse  rises  above  the  line  of  per- 
petoal  congelation.  These  enormous  mountain  piasses  are 
ninowed  by  a  comparatively  small  number  of  very  narrow 
vaUevs,  a  oiroumstance  which  may  be  attributed  to  the 
iinall  quantity  of  snow  which  is  annually  dissolved.  Rain 
is  said  to  fall  on  the  mountains  only  in  winter,  and  even  then 
Qot  frequently ;  and  the  periodic^  rains,  produced  by  the 
louth-west  niQnsQon,  do  not  rise  to  the  elevation  of  the  great 
snow-masses :  probably  they  do  not  ascend  much  more  thafi 
8000  feet  of  perpendicular  height.  Yet  during  their  preva- 
lence the  heated  vappurs  which  rise  from  the  rain-drenched 
sBffsce  of  Bengal  and  Bahar  dissolve  a  portion  of  the  snow, 
and  the  rivers  swell  to  a  certain  extent,  but  far  less  so  than 
in  countries  where  the  mountains  rise  with  a  more  gradual 
ucent.  The  narrow  valleys  are  cultivated  in  their  lower 
parts,  where  they  sink  down  to  about  6000  feet,  but  the 
upper  parts  are  only  inhabited  during  four  months  of  the 
jear  by  herdsmen,  who  find  pasture  for  their  cattle  and 
sheep  on  tiie  lower  declivities  of  the  mountains.  They  have 
also  a  small  number  of  chowry-tailed  cattle  or  jacks.  In 
these  regions  the  Tibet  mu^kiMogchm  moschi/'erut,  Linn.) 
U  frequent,  and  also  a  species  of  wild  sheep,  and  a  kind  of 
wild  dog.  The  antelope  liodgsonii  occurs  north  of  the  Mirgu 
range.  The  few  forests  contain,  in  addition  to  pine-trees 
and  birch,  two  new  species  of  juniper,  wliioh  grow  to  the 
height  of  large  trees;  the  boards  cut  fram  them  are  sent 
to  Tibet  and  China. 

The  steep  descent  of  this  high  mountain  region  Ues  about 
30  miles  south  of  the  northern  ooundary-line  of  Nepaul,  and 
south  of  the  steep  descent  extends  the  cdevated  region  whioh 
constitutes  the  moat  fertile  and  best  cultivated  portion  of 
Nepaul.  It  varies  between  30  and  40  miles  in  width,  and  its 
southern  boundary  is  formed  by  a  range  of  mountains  of  mode- 
rate height,  miming  at  the  distance  of  16  or  20  miles  from 
the  leveTplaina  on  the  Ganges.  This  range,  which,  at  least  in 
a  great  pari  of  its  extent,  is  called  the  Lama  Dangra  Moun- 
tains, may  attain  in  general  an  elevation  of  6000  or  7000 
feet  above  the  se^  Tne  surface  of  the  country  between  the 
Lama  Dangra  Mountains  and  the  Himalaya  is  betweeq 
4000  and  SOOO  feet  above  the  sea,  except  in  some  valleys, 
where  it  appears  to  sink  considerably  below  that  level.  The 
snr&ce  is  very  uneven  and  broken,  numerous  hills  and 
ridees  of  hills  rising  to  3000  or  4000  feet  above  their  base, 
sad  occupying  by  far  the  greatest  portion  of  it.  In  the  north- 
em  districta  these  ridges  run  mostly  north  and  south,  and 
are  connected  with  the  Himahiya ;  but  in  the  southern  they 
geoeially  extend  east  and  west,  parallel  to  the  Lama  Dan- 
gra range.  The  valleys  which  lie  between  these  ridges  are 
loni^  but  generally  not  more  than  one  or  two  mijes  wide :  in 
»  hw  plaoea  they  expand  into  plains  of  moderate  extent 
Agriculture  however  is  not  limited  to  them ;  it  extends  on 
the  dechvitiea  of  the  hills  nearly  to  their  sumnuts,  when 
thev  are  not  too  steep.  This  country  is  subject  to  the  pe- 
riodical rains  of  the  monsoon,  which  last  longer  here  than 
in  Bengal ;  and  to  this  circumstance  Sir  Francis  Hamilton 
aaeribes  the  fkci  that  some  fruits,  as  peaches  and  grma,  do 
Bot  ripeos  whilft  oranges  ooms  to  the  greatest  perfection. 


Pine-«p|des  an  only  grown  m  some  less  elevated  valleys, 
and  are  of  excellent  quality.  In  winter  the  more  elevated 
summits  of  the  hills  are  covered  with  snow,  and  frost  is 
usually  expenenced.  We  know  only  the  mean  temperature 
of  the  spring.  At  Khatmandu  it  is  64"  and  at  Chitlong 
&8®  of  Fanrenheit,  The  principal  object  of  cultivation  is 
rioe,  to  which  grain  nearly  one-half  of  the  cultivated  lands 
are  appropriated,  as  the  unevenness  of  the  ground  allows 
irrigation  generally.  Besides  rioe,  the  inhabitants  raise 
maixe,  cottdn,  several  kinds  of  legumes^  wheat,  barley,  su- 
^ar-cane,  and  two  species  of  madder.  The  pastures  are 
mdifferent,  and  hence  the  number  of  cattle  and  buffaloes  is 
small.  The  small  horses,  the  Tangun$^  are  noted  for  their 
hardihood  and  activity,  but  they  are  pot  natives,  but  intro- 
duced from  Tibet,  ana  it  is  said  that  they  degenerate  on  the 
south  of  tjie  Himalaya  Mountains.  Sheep^are  very  plentir 
ful ;  in  winter  they  find  pasture  on  the  hUls  of  this  oountry, 
and  in  summer  they  pass  to  the  declivities  of  the  Himalaya 
Mountains.  They  are  of  a  large  sixe,  give  much  milk,  and 
have  a  fine  wool.  This  region  also  contains  several  metals 
in  abundance,  especially  uron,  lead,  copper,  and  sine ;  the 
first  three  are  worked  rather  extensively.  Gold  is  found  in 
the  sand  of  some  riven.  The  mountainous  districts  which 
are  not  cultivated  are  covered  with  large  trees,  many  o^ 
which  are  ]^et  unknown  to  botanists ;  but  oak,  fir,  walnut, 
chesnut,  prickly-palms,  birch,  and  others  also  are  frequently 
found  amon|;  tliem.  Some  of  the  trees  which  are  yet  un- 
known furnish  excellent  wood  ibr  furniture. 

The  Lama  Dangra  ran^e  does  not  extend  to  the  plains 
on  the  Ganges,  but  is  divided  from  them  by  a  hilly  tract 
about  15  miles  wide.  The  hills  rise  to  a  considerable  height 
near  the  range,  but  subside  as  they  approach  the  low  plain, 
until  they  entirely  disappear.  Some  of  the  valleys  between 
these  hills  are  wide  and  well  cultivated,  producing  the  com 
men  grains  and  plants  of  Bahar ;  but  most  of  them  aro  nar- 
row, and  these,  as  well  as  the  hills,  are  covered  with  almost 
uninterrupted  forests,  consisting  principally  of  oaks,  of  the 
Shorea  robusta,  and  of  different  kinds  of  laurds,  bamboos, 
&0.  On  the  hiffher  hills  are  pines  and  different  species  of 
mimosas;  from  the  juice  of  tlua  latter  great  quantities  of 
catechu  are  made,  which  goes  to  Patna  and  Benares. 
These  woods  contain  numerous  parrots,  which  are  trained 
and  sent  to  Bengal.  The  climate  of  this  region  is  very  hot  * 
Hamilton  found  that  the  tliermometer  rose  to  74°  at  the 
end  of  March. 

Nepaul  contains  a  small  portion  of  the  Gangetic  plain, 
whioh  is  contiguous  to  the  hilly  country.  It  is  a  portion 
of  the  Tarai,  or  swamp,  but  of  a  much  better  description  than 
that  which  lies  soutli  of  Bootan,  and  belongs  to  Bengal.  The 
Nepsleae  Tarai  is  not  a  continuous  forest,  but  the  greater 
part  of  it  is  covered  with  a  long  coarse  grass,  which  at  cer- 
tain seasons  is  destroyed  by  setting  fire  to  it,  and  the  herds 
of  cattle  pasture  on  the  new  grass  which  immediately  springs 
up.  The  fore^  cover  a  considerable  part  of  the  plain, 
though  in  sevml  places  they  have  been  destroyed,  and  the 
ground  cultivated.  The  soil  produces  good  tobacco  and 
cotton.  •  As  it  is  watered  by  a  great  number  of  small  rivers 
which  rise  in  the  hilly  tract  or  in  the  Lama  Dangra  range, 
and  the  soil  is  very  fertile,  it  would  sustain  a  great  popula- 
tion, but  for  its  unhealthiness.  From  the  beginning  of 
AprQ  to  the  month  of  September,  the  inhabitante  are  ex- 
posed to  continual  diseases,  but  still  the  climate  is  more 
healthy  than  tliat  of  the  Tarai  of  Bengal,  and  the  couiitry  is 
more  populous.  The  forests  contain  numerous  wild  ai>imals. 
Tigera  ara  rare,  but  the  elephant  and  the  rhinoceros  are 
con^mon ;  also  bears,  deer,  jackals,  foxes,  and  hares. 

i?fVtfr*.— Most  of  the  rivew  which  drain  the  mountain- 
region  of  the  Himalaya  do  not  originate  on  the  highest  por- 
tion of  that  range,  but  beyond  it,  on  the  table-land  of  Tibet. 
This  is  particularly  the  case  with  the  two  principal  rivers 
which  drain  Nepaul,  the  Gunduc  and  the  CJoosy.  The  Gun- 
due  is  formed  by  two  branches,  whidh  rise  150  miles  from 
one  another.  The  western  branch,  properly  called  Gunduc 
or  Salagr^ni,  originates,  as  it  is  supposed,  not  for  from  the 
banks  of  the  Sampoo  (Brahmapootra),  the  great  river  of 
Tibet.  It  flows  southwards,  and  after  entering  Nepaul,  runs 
through  the  narrow  valley  which  separates  the  Dbawalag- 
hiri from  Mount  Swetagbar.  It  soon  leaves  the  high  moun- 
tains and  enters  a  tolerably  wide  valley.  At  Rerighat  it 
becomes  navigable,  and  continues  to  be  so  until  it  breaks 
through  the  I^ma  Dangra  range, 'where  its  course  is  inter- 
rupted by  some  rapids.  Soon  afterwards  it  entera  the  plain 
of  Bahar.  The  eastern  branch,  which  is  called  Bori  Gun- 
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duo  in  ttt  upper  oourae,  likewise  rises  on  the  Ubie-land  of 
Tibet,  and  in  its  south-western  course  surrounds  a  portion 
of  the  Dhayabung  range.  Afterwards  it  runs  southwards, 
and  is  called  Triftul  Ganga ;  it  then  runs  west-south-west, 
and  joins  the  Ounduo  before  it  breaks  through  the  Lama 
Dangra  range.  It  does  not  appear  that  this  oranch  is  na- 
vigable. The  Coosy  is  also  formed  by  two  branches.  The 
western  and  principal  branch  rises  within  the  Himalaya 
Mountains,  in  the  vallev  which  separates  the  Dhayabune 
range  from  the  Salpoo  Mountains,  and  runs  first  southward 
and  then  westward  under  the  name  of  Bhotiya  Coosy.  Where 
it  turns  to  the  south-east  at  Dun^a,  it  becomes  narigable, 
and  is  called  San  Coosv.  It  runs  about  100  miles  to  the 
east  and  south-east,  until  it  breaks  throueh  the  Lama  Dan- 
gra range,  where  it  has  some  falls  which  interrupt  naviga- 
tion. The  eastern  branch  of  the  Coosy  is  called  Arun  :  it 
rises  within  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  but  flows  first  north- 
wards and  enters  the  table-land  of  Tibet,  on  which  a  con- 
siderable part  of  its  course  is  said  to  lie,  until  it  turns  by 
degrees  southwards  and  enters  Nepaul,  where  it  continues 
to  dow  in  the  same  direction  to  its  junction  with  the  San 
Coosy.     Its  current  is  too  rapid  for  navigation. 

Totem. — Nepaul  contains  several  considerable  towns, 
which  owe  their  origin  or  prosperity  to  the  circumstance  of 
this  country  being  the  principal  thoroughfare  by  which 
the  table-land  of  Tibet  and  the  plains  of  the  (Ganges  ex- 
change their  productions  or  supply  their  wants.  Other 
towns  owe  their  origin  to  the  fertility  of  the  country  which 
surrounds  them.  IniB  is  particularly  the  case  with  those 
which  are  found  in  the  plain  called  Great  Nepaul. 
Tliis  plain,  which  is  surrounaed  by  mountains  rising  from 
3600  to  4000  feet  above  it,  is  only  about  twenty  miU» 
long  and  sixteen  miles  wide,  and  yet  it  contains  three 
large  towns,  Kbatmandu,  Lalita  Patan,  and  Bhatgonjjr,  and 
neveral  smaller  towns.  Kbatmandu,  the  present  capital  of 
Nepaul,  contains  4000  houses,  and,  as  it  is  said,  a  po- 
pulation of  48,000  or  60,000.  The  great  number  of 
temples  and  steeples,  built  in  the  style  of  Tibet,  gives  to 
the  city  a  considerable  degree  of  ma^ifioence.  The  palace 
of  the  Ghorcali  princes  is  an  extensive  but  irregular  build- 
ing. Lalita  Patan  is  said  to  be  still  larger,  and  to  contain 
24,000  houses.  Bhatgong,  the  third  royal  residence,  is 
stated  to  contain  12,000  houses,  and  to  exceed  the  other  two 
in  the  ma^iftcence  and  sixe  of  its  buildines.  It  is  the 
school  of  learning,  and  its  temples  contain  Targe  libraries 
in  Sanscrit  and  other  languages  relating  to  the  Buddhist 
literature.  The  plain  on  which  these  three  towns  are 
built  is  nearly  4800  feet  above  the  sealeveL  Kirkpatrick 
assigns  to  it  a  population  of  half  a  million,  which  Hamilton 
thinks  an  exaggeration,  but  he  admits  that  it  it  cultivated 
with  great  care  and  is  very  populous. 

Noyacote,  north-west  of  Kbatmandu,  on  a  high  hill,  near 
the  banks  of  the  Trisul  Ganga,  is  a  considerable  place, 
being  situated  on  the  most  frequented  mouBlain-road  which 
iMds  to  Tibet  along  an  affluent  of  the  THsul  mjiga,  and  over 
the  mountain-pass  of  Kheru.  In  1 792  the  Chinese  army 
invaded  Nepaul  by  this  road.  Baglung  Chaur,  in  the 
valley  of  the  Gunduo  Proper,  or  Salagrani,  is  a  large 
place  of  trade,  being  situated  on  another  much  fre<iuented 
road  to  Tibet  In  tne  western  districts  of  Nepaul  is  Chee- 
nachin,  the  capital  of  Jemlah,or  Yumila,  built  in  a  plain, 
which  is  stated  to  be  not  inferior  in  extent  to  that  of 
Kbatmandu,  and  eaually  wall  cultivated  and  populous ;  but 
its  elevation  above  tne  sea-level  is  greater,  and  the  sugar- 
cane does  not  succeed :  rice,  maixe,  and  wheat  are  raised  in 
abundance.  The  town  is  very  large,  but  not  regularly 
built.  It  has  a  great  trade  in  horses,  salt,  musk,  and 
chowry-tails. 

In  the  eastern  district  of  Nepaul,  in  the  wide  and  welV 
cultivated  valley  of  the  river  San  Coosy,  are  several  con- 
siderable towns,  among  which  the  best-known  is  CalesL  In 
the  valley  of  the  Anin  the  principal  trading  place  is 
Tumlin^  Tar,  which  has  6000  inhabitants ;  it  is  situated 
in  a  plain  six  miles  wide  and  nearly  eighteen  miles  long. 
Hatiya,  farther  north,  has  also  a  considerable  commerce 
with  Tibet 

Inhalnianti.-^Beserm]  tnbes  inhabit  the  alpine  vallevs  of 
Nepaul.  According  to  the  opinion  of  Sir  Francis  Hamilton, 
the  structure  of  their  body  shows  that  they  belong  to  the 
Mongol  race,  though  some  of  them,  on  account  of  their 
intermixture  with  Hindus,  rather  resemble  the  Malays,  who 
seem  to  form  a  link  between  the  Chinese  and  Hindus. 
The  best-known  of  these  tribes  are  the  Newar%  or  Newari* 


who  inhabit  the  plain  of  Kbatmandu.  They  bava  attocfaad 
themselves  to  one  of  the  sects  of  Buddhism,  bat  have  in- 
troduced the  division  of  castes,  and  their  pnestt  do  not 
depend  on  the  lamas  of  TibeL  The  Newars  are  nostly 
cultivators  of  the  soil,  and  exerdse  many  arts  and  xnde% 
They  make  coarse  cotton-cloth,  and  work  very  well  to  iron, 
copper,  and  brass,  and  are  particularly  ingenious  in  car- 
pentry. This  tribe,  as  well  as  some  others,  still  speak 
their  own  language,  which  is  quite  different  fh>m  those  of 
their  neighbours.  The  higher  region  of  tlie  Huzulavs 
Mountains  is  occupied  by  the  Bhot,  the  same  nation  wLkh 
inhabits  Tibet.  Tneir  language  seems  to  be  difTuaed  over 
the  greater  part  of  the  table-land  of  Central  Asia,  and  tbcy 
have  a  rich  literature,  which  hitherto  is  little  known  in 
Europe.  They  are  Buddhists,  and  chiefly  oeeopied  wtih 
their  herds  and  with  commerce.  The  majority  of  tbc 
population  south  of  the  high  mountain  are  either  Hrndas, 
or  a  mixed  race,  the  ofE^ring  of  the  Hindus,  and  aaUr* 
tribes.  They  are  called  Parbatiya,  because  they  speak  Ibe 
Parbatiya  Basha,  a  dialect  of  the  Prakrit.  This  language 
continually  becomes  more  and  more  prevalent,  and  in  fomt 
districts  it  has  already  destroyed  the  languages  of  (be 
native  tribes.  It  is  spoken  by  the  reigning  family  and  tbcv 
tribe,  the  Ghorkas.  The  Parbatiya  adhere  to  Brab nanism, 
are  employed  by  the  Ghorkas  in  administration,  and  oocopr 
themselves  with  the  culture  of  the  ground  and  cctnoMrec.' 

Commerce.— The  trade  with  Tibet  is  mostly  in  the  bands 
of  the  Bhot,  who  transport  their  goods  on  the  backs  of 
sheep  or  men  over  the  mountain  passes.  They  bring  from 
Tibet  to  Nepaul  sheep,  musk,  skins  of  the  musk-deer, 
chowry-tails,  quicksilver,  borax,  sal  ammoniac.  ChuMse 
silk  stuffs,  paper,  drugs,  gold,  and  silver ;  and  they  carry 
back  rice,  wneat,  oil,  iron,  copper,  cotton-doth,  cntecbo, 
juniper-boards  (which  are  used  in  fine  cabbieC-work  I. 
pepper,  spices,  indigo,  tobacco,  otter-skins,  sugar,  and  aone 
smaller  articles. 

Nepaul  exports  to  Britbh  India  elephants*  teeth.  tiaWc 
hides,  ginger,  catechu,  turmeric,  wax,  honey,  ocmngea. 
long  pepper,  ghee,  bastard  cinnamon,  large  cardaanas^ 
ana  some  smaller  articles.  It  exports  from  the  British  do- 
minions in  Bengal  cottons  and  muslins,  silks  of  xmhaim 
sorts,  raw  silk,  gold  and  silver,  laces,  carpets,  Bnglu^ 
cutlery,  saffron,  spices,  sandal- wood,  quicksilver,  ooCtoo,  tin, 
line,  lead,  soap,  camphor,  tobacco,  pepper,  and  ooraL 

Hitiory. — In  former  times  this  country  seems  to  bnfv 
been  divided  among  a  great  number  of  nrincea,  eadi  cf 
whom  was  an  independent  sovereign  of  a  valley,  district,  rt 
tribe.  In  the  middle  of  the  last  century  the  clsief  of  one 
of  these  tribes,  the  Ghorkas,  Goorcas,  or  Ohorealis,  be^-i 
to  extend  his  dominions  bv  conquest,  and  be  and  his  auc^ 
cessors  were  so  successful,  that  in  less  than  half  a  lentnff 
they  subjected  all  the  countries  situated  within  the  muu^'- 
tains  between  Bootan  on  the  east  to  the  river  SutUj  oo  tbc 
west,  and  they  carried  more  than  once  their  anna  to  Tcn^« 
Lumloo.  in  Tibet  In  1792  their  depredations  on  dut 
side  were  stopped  by  the  Chhiese,  who  entered  Nepnul 
with  an  army  of  70,000  men,  and,  after  sevetml  vidona. 
advanced  as  fkr  as  Noyacote.  After  that  time  they  tar««d 
their  ambitious  views  towards  the  plains  of  the  Gangea.  nvd 
came  to  a  war  with  the  English  in  1814.  Though  tb* 
British  arms  in  the  beginning  were  onljr  partiaHysncceeifol 
the  Ghorkas,  bv  the  peace  concluded  in  1816,  were  obUgcd 
to  cede  to  the  British  all  the  countries  situated  beiweca  thr 
Sutlej  and  the  Kali  rivers,  and  to  evacuate  the  tefiitencs 
of  the  Sikim  Raja.     Since  that  time  they  have  been  quM*. 

(Kirkpatrick'si^ccoiiii/ q/iV^poii/;  Sir  Francis  Haniltoc's 
Account  qf  the  Kingdom  qf  Nejxnd;  Hodgson's  •  N^tjcr* 
on  the  Languages,  Literature,  and  Religion  of  the  B«od*l- 
has  in  Nepaul  and  Bhot,*  in  Aiiatic  Besearohee,  voL  xn.* 

NEPENTH A'CEiB  are  exogenous  planU  inbabiti^  iW 
damper  and  warmer  parts  of  Asia,  and  having,  in  the  pUc« 
of  leaves,  large  hollow  bodies,  furnished  with  a  lid.  and  co;:- 
taining  water,  secreted  from  a  peculiar  glandular  sp^vratu* 
with  which  they  are  lined.  These  bodies,  or  pitchm,.  m 
they  are  called,  appear  at  the  end  of  a  leafy  tendril  like  ex- 
pansion of  the  bark,  and  are  considered  to  be  a  1k>IIo«  *ta.r 
of  the  apex  of  the  pcltole  of  a  leaf,  while  the  lid  tliat  rl .  <-» 
them  is  regarded  as  the  blade.  Their  flowers  are  dkrvwu^ 
green  or  brown,  apetalous,  arranged  in  eylindrical  r*rvtac% 
and  are  succeeded  by  a  capsular  fruit  filled  with  fine  ft^t* 
form  seeds,  which  look  like  very  small  sawdust.  They  mrw 
considered  to  be  closely  akin  to  Aristolocbiaoeso,  and  with 
them  have  been  rooently  referred  by  the  writer  of  this  to  n 
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MW  elAM  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  called  Homogons. 

rPTTCHOOBNS.] 


N«peatbis  dUlillatoruu 

1.  a  maj»  iimcr ;  9.  m  Cmwle  flower;  3»  a  ▼erlieal  wetkni  of  the  tip*  eaprak ; 
\  a  vtnical  sediiMi  ofa  seed  very  much  magnifiadi  5«  the  leeds. 

NEPER.    [Napi«r.] 

NEPHELINB.  Sommite,  This  mineral  occurs  in  at- 
tached hexagonal  prisms.  Primary  form  a  rhomboid.  In- 
dications of  cleavage  ]MLrallel  to  the  planes  of  the  prism. 
Fracture  conchoidal,  shining.  Hardness,  scratches  glass. 
Coloor  white ;  streak  the  same.  Lustre  vitreous.  Irans- 
pareot,  tranalncent.    Specific  gravity  2*360. 

When  a  transpaient  nragment  is  put  into  cold  nitric  acid 
it  becomes  cloudy,  and  afterwards  gelatinizes.  Before  the 
blow-pipe  the  edges  are  rounded ;  with  borax  it  slowly  melts 
into  a  eoloorleas  transparent  glass. 

Occurs  on  Monte  Somma,  Vesuvius;  and  in  the  lava  of 
Capo  di  Bore  near  Rome. 

Anilyais  by  Arfwedson,  from  Vesuvius : — Silica,  44*  1 1 ; 
Alumina,  33  73  ;  Soda,  20-46. 

NEPHRITE.  Jade;  Axe  Stone.  Occurs  in  masses. 
Structure  compact.  FVacture  coarse,  splintery.  Hardness 
70.  Very  tough.  Colour  dark-green  and  green  of  other 
shades.  Translucent  on  the  edges.  Specific  gravity  2  *  9  to 
3.  Before  the  blow-pipe,  whitens  but  does  not  fuse,  but 
vith  borax  ibrms  a  transparent  glass. 

Amdyria  by  Kastner:— Silica,  50*50;  Alumina,  10*00; 
M sgcesia,  31 '  00 :  Oxide  of  iron,  5  -  50 ;  Oxide  of  chromium, 
005;  Water,  2  75. 

NEPHRITIS.    (KiDwisYs.  Disxasbs  of.] 

NEPHROPS.    [HoMARus,  vol.  xii.,  p.  274.] 

NEPOS,  CORNELIUS,  a  native  of  Hostilia  (now  Os- 
tifflia)  on  the  Po,  was  a  Roman  writer  and  a  friend  of  Cicero, 
who  speaks  of  Nepos  in  several  of  his  Letters  {Epitt.  ad  \ 
Aitie^  xvi.  5  and  14).  Macrobius  {Saium,,  xL  1 )  quotes  the 
•eeood  book  of  Cicero's  Epistles  to  Cornelius  Nepos,  which 
have  not  come  down  to  us.  Lactantius  mentions  N epos's 
I«ttera  to  Cicero,  and  Aulus  Gellius  (xr.  28)  speaks  of 
Nepos's  •  Life  of  Cicero.'  Catullus  dedicated  his  poems  to 
bin.  Neoos  however  was  most  intimate  with  Pomponius 
Atiieos,  whom  he  survived  a  few  years,  and  whose  life  he 
vi9Ce.  He  also  wrote  a  ihort  notice  of  Cato  the  Censor,  in 
P.CiNo.  995. 


which  he  says  that,  at  the  particular  request  of  T.  Pompo- 
nius Atticus,  he  had  written  a  more  extended  biography  of 
Cato,  which  however  has  been  lost  According  to  the  old 
scholiasts,  the  lives  of  Atticus  and  Cato  formed  part  of  a 
larger  work  of  Nepos,  'De  Historicis  Latinis.*  In  a  pas- 
sage in  the  Life  of  Dion,  in  the  '  VitflD  Imperatonim,'  attri- 
buted to  Nepos,  the  author  mentions  a  work  which  he  had 
written  'on  the  Greek  historians,'  and  the  grammarian 
Charisius  {Instit.  GrammaL,  lib.  i.)  quotes  a  sentence  of  the 
sixteenth  book '  lUustrium  Virorum  *  of  Cornelius  Nepos. 

The  work  styled  *  Vit«B  Imperatorum,'  which  is  put  into 
most  schoolboys'  hands,  not  being  mentioned  by  any  antient 
writer,  was  for  a  long  time  attributed  to  iEmilius  Probus, 
who  lived  in  the  fourth  century,  and  who  in  the  MSS. 
appears  as  having  presented  a  copy  of  the  book  to  the  em- 
peror Theodosius  I.,  and  prefixed  to  it  some  verses  in  which 
he  seems  to  claim  the  authorship.  Accordingly  the  earlier 
editions  of  the  '  VitsB  Imperatorum,'  the  first  by  Janson, 
1471,  that  of  1506,  and  others,  were  entitled  '  Probi  iEmilii 
Excellentium  Imperatorum  Vitse.'  But  afterwards  the 
critics  began  to  question  the  claims  of  Probus  to  the  author- 
ship of  the  work.  The  style  and  especially  the  sentiments 
of  the  lives  certainly  appear  not  suited  to  a  writer  of  the 
age  of  Theodosius,  such  as  the  manifest  disapprobation  of  a 
monarchical  government,  which  is  exhibited  in  many  pas- 
sages, among  others  in  the  lives  of  Timoleon  (i.  3)  and 
Dion  (ix.  5).  It  is  remarkable  that  the  author  in  his  preface 
addresses  the  work  to  Atticus ;  and  yet  at  the  end  of  the  last 
life,  that  of  Hannibal,  when  speaking  of  the  uncertainty  about 
the  date  of  that  great  commander's  death,  he  says  that  *Atti- 
cus,  in  his*' Annals,'*  had  left  it  written  ('scriptum  reliquit') 
that  Hannibal  died  under  the  consulship  of  Ai.  C.  Marcellus 
and  Q.  F.Labeo;'  speaking  thus  of  Atticus  as  of  a  person  dead. 
After  the  first  editions  of  the  *  Vitse  Imperatorum '  were  pub- 
lished, Petrus  Cornerus  found  in  an  old  MS.  containing  the 
letters  of  Cicero  to  Atticus,  the  life  of  Atticus  and  the  short 
notice  of  Cato  the  Censor  above  mentioned.  These  two  bio- 
graphies were  published  together  with  the  '  ViXto  Impera- 
torum,' and  the  whole  under  the  name  of  iEmilius  Probus, 
contrary  to  all  evidence,  as  the  author  of  those  two  biogra- 
phies speaks  of  Atticus  as  a  personal  acquaintance.  At 
last  Lambini,  in  the  commentary  to  his  edition  of  the 
'  Imperatorum  Vitae,'  1568,  asserted  the  claims  of  Nepos  as 
author  of  the  whole.  But  several  solecisms  and  barbarisms 
which  occur  in  the '  Vitas '  appearing  to  invalidate  Lambini's 
supposition,  as  not  being  likely  to  occur  in  a  writer  of  the 
Augustan  age,  Barth  and  some  other  critics  have  supposed 
that  Probus  abridged  the  original  work  of  Nepos  in  the 
same  manner  as  Justin  has  epitomised  the  history  of  Trogus 
Pompeius.  Vossius  however  (,De  Historicis  Latinis,  i.  14), 
Funccius  {De  Virili  eetate  lingua  Latins,  part  1 1,  ch.  14, 
$  38),  and  others,  maintain  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
'  Vit»  Imperatorum '  which  could  not  have  been  written  by 
the  Cornelius  Nepos  of  the  Augustan  age,  and  that  neither 
Probus  nor  any  writer  of  the  Theodosian  age  could  have 
written  in  so  pure  a  Roman  style.  Tzschucke's  Proemium 
to  his  edition  of  Nepos,  Gottin^en,  1804;  Schoell, '  Abr6g^ 
de  I'Histoire  de  la  Litt^rature  Romaine ;'  and  Dunlop, '  H  is- 
tory  of  Roman  Literature,'  may  be  consulted  as  to  this  con- 
troversy. It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  in  some  of  the  old 
MSS.  of  the  •  Vita5  Imperatorum,'  which  furnished  the  text 
of  the  earlier  editions,  there  is  written  at  the  end, '  Com- 
pletum  est  opus  iEmilii  Probi,  Comelii  Nepotis,'  as  if  the 
copyist  had  been  in  doubt  as  to  the  real  author.  (Lam- 
bini, Commeniarius.) 

The  '  VitsB  Imperatorum '  are  short  biographies  of  twenty 
Greek  commanders,  and  of  two  Carthaginian,  Hamilcar 
Barcas  and  Hannibal.  From  a  passage  at  the  end  of  the 
last  it  appears  that  the  author  mtended  to  write  also  the 
lives  of  tne  great  Roman  commanders, '  that  their  exploits 
might  be  compared  with  those  of  the  Greek,  in  order  to 
judge  which  were  the  greatest.'  These  lives  of  the  Roman 
commanders,  if  ever  written,  have  not  come  down  to 
us,  but  it  seems  that  some  of  them  at  least  were  written, 
and,  it  would  appear,  by  Nepos,  as  Plutarch  quotes  the 
authority  of  Nepos  for  facts  concerning  the  lives  of 
Marcellus  and  LucuUus.  The  'VitSD  Imperatorum,' be- 
sides the  faults  in  language  which  are  pointed  out  by 
Tzschucke  in  his  proemium  and  in  the  commentary  which 
follows  the  text,  contain  many  erroneous  statements  of 
facts,  such  as  mistaking  Miltiades,  the  son  of  Cypselus, 
for  the  great  Miltiades,  the  son  of  Cimon,  confounding  the 
battle  of  Mycale  with  that  of  the  Eurymedon,  and  others 
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wbich  Are  noticed  by  Txschucke  and  Schoell.  The  author 
however  gires  many  details  of  nrivate  life  and  mannen, 
which  are  curious,  as  in  the  lire  of  Epaminondas.  The 
sentiments  expressed  by  the  author  of  the  'Vit«*  are 
generous  and  virtuous,  though  often  puerile  and  trifling. 
The  sketch  of  the  character  of  Alcibiades  has  been  admired 
for  its  eraphio  touches ;  but  the  life  of  Pomponius  Atticus 
is  much  better  both  fbr  the  matter  and  manner  than  any  of 
the  rest,  and,  although  too  panegyrical,  gives  a  lively  de- 
scription of  his  character.  fATTicusJ  It  has  been  trans- 
lated into  English  by  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  1677,  and  by  the 
Rev.  E.  Berwick,  1813. 

The  editions  of  the  '  VitSD  Imperatorum '  are  numerous : 
those  of  LongoUus,  1543;  Lambinus,  1569;  Bosius,  1657; 
Van  Staveren,  1734,  1773;  Txschucke,  1804;  Haries,  1806 ; 
Fischer,]  806 :  and  lastly,  Breroe,  1827,  are  reckoned  the  best 

NEPOS,  FLA'VIUS  JUTLIUS,  was  the  nephew  of  the 
patrician  Marcellinus,  who,  in  the  confusion  into  which  the 
affairs  of  the  Western  Empire  had  fallen  after  the  death  of 
Maiorianus,  a.d.  460,  made  himself  independent  sovereign 
of  Dalmatia,  was  acknowledged  as  such  by  Leo  I.,  emperor 
of  the  East,  and  was  afterwards  killed  in  Sicily  in  an  expe- 
dition against  the  Vandals.  Leo,  having  given  his  niece  in 
marriage  to  Nepos,  named  him  emperor  of  the  West,  a.d. 
473,  aHer  the  death  of  Olybrius.  But  a  certain  Glyoerius, 
supported  by  the  Burgundian  and  other  barbarian  auxilia- 
ries who  were  then  the  real  masters  of  Italy,  had  already 
been  proclaimed  emperor  at  Ravenna.  Nepos  sailed  from 
Constantinople  with  some  troops  in  474,  and  landing  at 
Ostia,  surprised  Glvcerins  in  Rome,  made  him  prisoner, 
and,  having  stripped  him  of  ths  imperial  garments,  caused 
him  to  be  ordained  bishop  of  Salona  in  Dalmatia,  which 
was  considered  as  a  kind  or  exile.  Nepos  made  peace  with 
Euric,  king  of  the  Visigoths,  by  ceding  to  him  the  provinces 
of  Graul  which  lay  west  of  the  Rhone.  But  soon  after,  a.d. 
475,  Orestes,  a  native  of  Pannonia,  who  had  long  seiVed  in 
the  Roman  armies,  revolted  against  Nepos,  and  marched 
upon  Ravenna,  when  the  emperor,  unable  to  oppose  him, 
fled  across  the  sea  to  Dalmatia,  over  which  province  he 
seems  to  have  retained  his  authority,  with  the  title  of  Au- 
gustus :  whilst  Orestes  had  his  own  infant  son  Romulus  pro- 
claimed emperor  of  the  West  Nepos  applied  in  vain  to 
Zeno.  emperor  of  the  East,  to  assist  him  in  recovering  Italy. 
In  the  year  480  he  was  murdered  at  Salona  by  two 
officers  of  his  court,  upon  which  Odoacer.  who  then  ruled 
over  Italy,  passed  over  into  Dalmatia  and  conquered  that 
province.  Nepos  is  said  to  have  been  a  good  and  amiable 
out  weak  man,  and  unfit  for  the  times.  Sidonius  Apolli- 
naris  praises  him  for  the  excellent  choice  which  he  made 
f  those  whom  he  emploved  under  him. 

NEPT^  A,  a  genus  of  alcyoniform  Zoophyta,  established 
by  Blainville. 

NEPTU'NUS,  or  NEPTUMNUS,  a  Roman  divinity, 
whose  attributes  are  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  the  Greek 
Poseidon  (UoniBiSv).  Poseidon  was  the  son  of  Kronus  and 
Rhea,  and  the  brother  of  Jupiter  and  Juno,  and  appears  to 
have  been  one  of  the  antient  divinities  of  Greece ;  although, 
according  to  Herodotus  (ii.  50),  he  was  not  originally  a 
Greek  deity,  but  was  imported  from  Libya.  Poseidon  was 
the  god  of  the  water  in  general,  of  the  sea,  the  rivers,  and 
the  fountains ;  but  he  was  more  particularly  regaided  as 
the  god  of  the  sea,  which  he  acauired  as  his  share  in  the 
division  of  the  dominions  of  his  Ather  Kronus.  His  wife 
was  Amphitrite,  and  their  son  Triton. 

Poseidon  is  said  to  have  produced  the  horse  in  his  contest 
with  Athena  (Minerva)  for  the  right  of  naming  the  city  of 
Athens ;  by  which  myth  we  are  to  understand,  according  to 
the  interpretation  of  some  writers,  that  the  horse  was  im- 
ported into  Greece  by  sea.  But  this  explanation  is  for 
from  satis&ctory.  It  is  difficult  to  give  a  reason  for  the 
eonnection  of  Neptune  with  the  horse ;  but  it  is  evident 
Arom  several  passages  in  the  Greek  writers  that  he  was  re- 
garded as  a  kind  of  equestrian  deity,  as  well  as  the  god  of 
the  sea.  (Aristoph.,  Knights^  1.  449.)  Poseidon  had  a 
tnaguifloent  palace  beneath  the  sea  at  JEga  {II,,  xiii.  20). 
The  animals  offered  to  him  in  sacrifice  were  usually  black 
bulls,  rams,  and  boar  pigs. 

Poseidon  was  not  originally  a  god  of  the  Doric  race.  He 
was  principally  worshiped  by  the  lonians,  who  were  in 
most  places  a  maritime  people.  In  those  Dorian  cities 
however  which  had  acquired  a  love  for  foreisn  commerce, 
we  find  that  the  worship  of  Poseidon  prevailed  extensively ; 
as  for  instance,  at  Tianarum,  whence  it  was  carried  toTkren- 


turn,  at  Cyrene,  in  Arina,  and  more  particularly  mi  ibt 
Corinthian  isthmus,  and  at  Trcexen,  from  which  place  tbt 
worship  of  this  god  was  transmitted  to  Posidonia  m  Ital} 
(Muller's  Dariatu,  vol.  L,  p.  417,  418,  tr.) 

The  etymology  of  the  names  Poseidon  and  Neptunos  h 
doubtful.  Poseidon  is  written  in  Doric  Greek.  Pottt 
dan  (Ilofft^v),  of  which  we  have  another  example  in  the 
name  of  Potidaa,  written  Poteidaia  {TloniUia)  tn  tU 
inscription,  now  in  the  British  Museum*  on  those  Athe- 
nians who  fell  before  this  city.  The  name,  according 
to  tome  writers,  contains  the  same  root,  m  the  flra 
syllable,  as  we  find  in  voroc  and  irora^.  Neptunos  » 
derived  by  Cicero  from  nando  (Nat.  Deor.,  ii.  26) ;  and  U 
Varto  from  nupiu^  because  this  god  covers  (obmmbti}  tl)« 
earth  with  the  sea  ( Dtf  Ling.  Lat^  i v.  1 0) ;  but  neither  of  the^c 
derivationa  has  the  least  show  of  probability.  We  mav  com- 
pare the  form  of  the  word  Nept-unus  or  -umnus,  with  Part- 
umnuSft  Vert-umnus,  and  the  word  al-umnus;  bot  the 
meaning  or  origin  of  the  root  Nept  or  Nep  seems  oneertmin. 
It  mav  perhaps  be  connected  with  the  same  root  as  is  obo- 
tained  in  the  Grieek  Wr-rw. 

The  statues  of  Neptune  resembled  in  many  iwpeeta  thorn 
of  Juniter;  but  the  figure  of  the  former  was  more  angular, 
and  there  was  less  c7  repose  and  thoughtfulneea  in  the 
countenance.  The  Greek  sculptors  gave  a  certain  dc^grw 
of  roughness  to  the  statues  of  Neptune,  which  appeara  ui 
have  been  regarded  as  appropriate  to  the  god  of  the  oe«aa 
His  hair  was  usually  somewhat  in  disorder,  and  the  wUu'je 
of  his  figure  was  rspresented  as  exceedingly  powerful  and 
muscular.  Henoe  the  'chest  of  Poseidon*  (vriM^  !!•««- 
iatavog,  II.,  V.  479)  is  the  poetic  expression  for  this  charac- 
teristic of  the  deity,  which  is  illustrated  by  the  noMe  #ai;* 
ment  from  the  pediment  of  the  Parthenon  in  the  Bnu»h 
Miuieum.  {British  Museum,  *  Elgin  Marbles,*  voL  ii.«  t>.  :£<,) 
His  Tight  hand  held  the  trident;  and  he  was  usually  »ur- 
rounded  by  dolphins  and  other  marine  objects.  (MolWr's 
Archdologte  der  Kunstf  p.  462.) 

NERAQ    [Lot  rr  GAioifitx.] 

NERBUDDA.    [Hiftdustan,  vol.  xii^  p.  911.1 

NEREIDS  (Nt;plyt^(c).  nymphs  of  the  sea,  were  ibedanisb- 
ters  of  Nereus  and  Doris.  Nereus  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Pontus  and  the  Earth  (Hesiod,  Theog.,  233) ;  and  Doru 
was  one  of  the  daughters  of  Oceanus.  The  Nereids  are 
said  by  most  antient  writers  to  have  been  fifty  in  number, 
but  Propertius  makes  them  a  hundred  (iiL  5,  33).  The 
most  celebrated  of  them  were  Amphitrite,  the  wifo  of 
Poseidon;  Thetis,  the  mother  of  Achilles;  Galatea,  Dota  iEc 

The  worship  of  the  Nereids  was  generallyoooneeted,  as 
might  be  supposed,  with  that  of  Poseidon.  Thus  tbey  were 
worshiped  in  Corinth,  where  Poseidon  was  held  in  espocMl 
honour,  and  in  other  parU  of  Greece.  (Pans.,  ti.  1,  (  r,  ^ ; 
compare  iii.  26,  $  5 ;  t.  19,  $  2.)  The  Nereids  were  origi- 
nally represented  as  beautiful  nymphs  [Ntmpbs];  InU 
they  were  afterwards  described  as  beings  with  green  liaff. 
and  with  the  lower  part  of  their  body  like  that  of  a  ftsb. 
(Plin.,  Hist.  Nat.,  ix.  4.) 

NE^REIS  (Zoology),  Cuvier's  name  for  a  genns  of  Dm^ 


N«reli  (Syllb)  phoipliorMont.  |  r> 
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■bfUMbiato  AnneKdi,  eo«ipreben«Uiif  the  gvnui  Lyatria  of 
SarigoT.  TeaUcles  eoual  in  number  lupe  attaehed  to  the 
tidM  of  the  base  of  the  bead;  a  little  more  Ibmard  are  two 
other  hiarticulated  ones,  and  between  them  two  simple  ones : 
they  have  only  one  pair  of  jaws  in  their  proboaeis  (trompe). 
The  branehiss  only  fbrm  small  laminss  on  which  a  net* work 
of  fets^  ereeps :  there  are  besides  two  tubercles  to  each  of 
their  feet,  two  bunches  of  filaments,  a  cinrhus  above,  and 
one  below. 

Lamarck  states  that  the  antennss  of  the  Nereids  are  in 
gtoeral  short.  The  eyes,  when  distinct,  he  says,  are  four  in 
number.  The  proboscis  is  large,  open  at  its  extremity,  and 
often  ftimished  with  salient  points  or  small  tentacles.  La- 
marek  divides  them  into  six  genera,  vis.  t  Lywns,  Ntphfyt^ 
Giycera^  Henone,  PhylMon,  and  Syllis,  principally  on  the 
ground  of  the  presence  or  absence  of  jaws  and  the  modifl* 
cations  of  the  antenuse.    To  these  he  adds  Sfna. 

Qeagraphical  Distribution,— The  Nereids  are  widely 
spread,  and  some  of  the  species  are  ibund  in  most  seas. 
Some  are  found  on  our  own  coasts. 

NBRI.  FILIPPO  DE'.bom  in  1515.  of  a  noble  Floren- 
tine fkmil/,  after  studying  in  his  native  country,  proceeded 
to  Rome,  where  he  fixed  his  residence.    Natutullyof  warm 
ibelings  and  benevolent  disposition,  he  turned  his  whole 
attention  to  the  relief  of  the  poor,  the  instruction  of  children, 
and  the  reclaiming  of  vicious  persons.     In  the  pursuit  of 
these  objects  he  displayed  a  sincerity  and  a  single-hearted- 
ness which  exposea  him  to  the  sneers  and  the  slanders 
of  the  worldly,  the  prudish,  and  the  sticklers  fbr  outward 
decorum.     The  particulars  of  his  life,  some  of  which  are 
very  curious,  have  been  fully  narrated  by  his  biographers 
Bacei  and  Gallonio.      He   founded  an  asylum   for  poor 
aod  sick   strangers,  and  other  houseless  or  helpless  per- 
ioos,  in  which  they  were  sheltered  until  they  were  able 
to  return   to  their  home.    Having  taken  holy  orders,  he 
associated  with  himself  several  pious  friends,  among  whom 
vu  Baronius,  afterwards  a  cardinal    They  perfbrmed  spi- 
ritual exercises  together,  and  instructed  the  poor,  and  espe- 
cially youths,  in  the  streets,  at  the  doors  of  the  churches,  and 
in  the  market-places.    He  attended  the  sick  and  the  dying, 
visited  the  prisoners,  and  pleaded  in  the  courts  of  justice 
fbr  the  oppressed.    Neri  was  not  gloomy  or  morose;   his 
piety  was  not  repulsive:  he  conversed  freely  with  all  kinds 
of  people ;  and  being  a  man  of  education  and  general  infor- 
mation, he  entered  into  the  spirit  of  their  respective  pursuits, 
and  jomed  in  their  harmless  mirth,  whilst  be  checked  any 
excess  or  vicious  tendency.     He  was  the  founder  of  the 
oratorios,  or  sacred  musical  entertainments,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  attract  the  youth  and  wean  them  firom  the 
public  theatres  and  their  temptations.  At  first  the  oratorios 
were  hymns  which  were  sung  after  the  sermont  accom- 
panied by  muaie.     Afterwards  dramas  were  introduced, 
founded  upon  scriptural  subjects,  and  some  of  them  were 
writtetn  by  distinguished  vnritem,  such  as  Zeno  and  Metas- 
tasio^  and  the  parts  were  sung  like  those  of  an  opera,  with 
this  difiTerenoe,  that  there  was  no  acting  or  stage,  tne  singers 
being  stationed  in  a  gallery  of  the  chapel.    The  ehapel 
being  called  in  Italian  *Oratorio,*  that  is,  a  place  of  prayers, 
gave  its  name  to  the  performance ;  and  the  congregation 
or  order  oonstituted  by  Neri  took  the  name  of '  Fathers  of 
the  Oratory.'    But  Neri,  more  prudent  in  this  than  other 
founders  of  monastic  oiders,  did  not  bind  the  members  of 
his  con^;regation  by  perpetual  vows :  he  said  that  the  spirit 
of  chanty  should  be  the  only  common  bond.    The  institu- 
tion was  approved  of  by  Gregory  XUI.  in  1575,  and  it  soon 
spread  orer  Italy,  France,  and  other  countries.    The  eon- 
gr^ation  '  de  I'Oratoire '  has  produced  many  distinguished 
neo,  Baionios  and  Maasillon  among  others.  Study,  preach- 
ing, and  the  eduoation  of  youth  are  the  chief  occupations  of' 
its  members.     Their  handsome  church  at  RomOi  $anta 
Blaria  in  Vallicella,  has  a  good  library,  and  the  oratorios 
coBtinoe  to  be  performed  in  a  chapel  devoted  to  the  purpose. 
Neri,  after  resigning  the  generalship  of  his  congregation  to 
his  dtseiple  Baronius,  died  in  1595.    He  was  canonised  by 
Gregory  XV.     Some  of  his  letters,  and  his  '  Rioordi,*  or 
advice  lo  youth,  have  been  published,  as  well  as  two  sonnets 
out  of  many  which  be  composed.     He  was  an  amiable, 
virtuous,  and  religious  man,  and  his  example  had  a  great 
influence  on  the  clergy  of  Rome. 

NBRL  POMPE'O,  was  born  at  Florenoe  in  1707.  AAer 
studying^  in  the  university  of  Pisa,  he  was  made  professor 
of  law  in  that  institution.  He  was  afterwards  app(»ated  by 
Franda  of  JLoinuMi  th«  new  grand-duke  of  ToKi^ny,  secre- 


tai7  tohisfounciL  In  1749  Maria  Theresa  called  him  to 
Muan  and  made  him  president  of  the  '  Giunta  di  Censi- 
mento,'  or  commission  for  the  valuation  of  all  the  landed 
property  in  Lombardy.  This  undertaking  was  effected, 
and  the  tax  was  laid  equally  upon  all  land^  property :  the 
new  '  Cadastro,*  or  register,  was  published  in  1 759.  The 
communal  administration  was  at  the  same  time  roorganised. 
This  example  was  followed  by  several  Italian  and  other 
governments.  The  empress  also  commissioned  Neri  to  confer 
with  the  Sardinian  minister  for  a  concordat  concerning  the 
currency  of  both  states.  It  was  in  consequence  of  this 
conmiission  that  Neri  wrote  and  published  his  book  on 
currency,  *  Osservaiioni  sopra  il  Preszo  Legale  delleMonete,* 
1 751.  in  1 758  Neri,  being  recalled  to  Floronce,  was  named 
one  of  the  counsellors  of  the  regency  during  the  minority 
of  Leopold.  He  died  at  Florence  in  1776.  Besides  the 
work  above  mentioned,  he  wrote  other  treatises  on  political 
economy,  on  taxation,  on  the  municipal  laws  in  Tuscany, 
and  on  the  former  contrasted  with  the  actual  condition  of 
the  nobility  in  that  country.  Neri  ranks  among  the  first 
Italian  economists  of  the  eighteenth  century,  with  Carlif 
Yerri,  Genovesi,  and  others. 

NERI'TA.      [TROCHOtDBA.] 

NERITlDiB.    [Tbochoidba.] 

NKRITI'NA.    [Trochoidia.] 

NERITOPSIS.    [Trochoidea.] 

NERO.  CLAU'DIUS  CiSSAR,  the  sixth  of  the  Roman 
emperors,  was  born  at  Antium  in  Laiium,  in  the  latter  end 
of  A.D.  37,  nine  months  after  the  death  of  Tiberius  (Suet., 
Nero,  e,  6X  He  was  the  son  of  Domitius  Ahenobarbus  and 
Agrippina,  the  daughter  of  Germanicus,  and  was  originally 
named  Lucius  Domitius.  After  the  death  of  Domitius  and 
of  a  second  husband,  Crispus  Passienus,  Agrippina  married 
her  uncle  the  emperor  Claudius*  who  gave  his  daughter 
Octavia  in  marriage  to  her  son  Lucius,  and  subsequently 
adopted  him  with  the  formal  sanction  of  a  Lex  Curiata. 
(Tacit,  Ann.t  xii.  26.) 

The  education  of  Nero  was  carefully  attended  to  in  his 
youth.  He  was  placed  under  the  care  of  the  philosopher 
Seneca,  and  he  appears  to  have  applied  himself  with  con- 
siderable perseverance  to  study.  He  is  said  to  have  made 
great  progress  in  the  Greek  language ;  of  which  he  ex* 
hibited  a  specimen  in  his  sixteenth  year  hv  pleading  in  thM 
tongue  the  rights  or  privileges  of  the  Rbodians  and  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Ilium.  (Suet,  jVero^  c  7;  Twa^Ann,, 
xii.  58.) 

On  the  death  of  Claudius,  a.d.  54.  Nero  succeeded  to  the 
sovereign  power.  Agrippina,  who  had  paved  the  way  fov 
the  aeceision  of  her  son  by  the  murder  of  her  husband,  en- 
deavoured to  obtain  the  chief  management  of  public  affairs ; 
and  her  vindictive  and  cruel  temper  would  have  hurried 
Nero,  at  the  oommeneement  of  his  reign,  into  acts  of  violence 
and  bloodshed,  if  her  influence  had  not  been  counteracted 
by  Seneca  and  Buirus,  to  whom  Nero  had  entrusted  the 
government  of  the  state.  Through  their  counsels  the  first 
five  years  of  Nero's  reign  were  distinguished  by  justice  and 
clemency.  He  discouraged  public  informers,  refused  the 
statues  of  gold  and  silver  which  wero  offered  him  by  the 
senate  and  people,  and  used  every  art  to  ingratiate  himself 
with  the  people.  But  his  mother  was  enraged  to  find  that 
her  power  over  him  became  weaker  evenr  dav,  and  that  he 
constantly  disregarded  her  advice  and  refused  her  requests. 
His  neglect  of  his  wife  Octavia,  and  bis  criminal  love  of 
Aote,awomaQ  of  low  birth,  still  further  widened  the  breach 
between  him  and  his  mother.  She  frequently  abused  him 
with  the  most  contemptuous  language ;  reminded  him  that 
he  owed  his  elevation  to  her,  and  threatened  that  she  would 
inform  the  soldiers  of  the  manner  in  which  Claudius  had 
met  his  end,  and  would  call  upon  them  to  support  the 
claims  of  Britannieus,  the  son  of  the  late  emperor.  The 
threats  of  his  mother  only  served  to  hasten  the  death  (4f 
Britannieus  [BritannicusJ,  whose  murder  forms  the  com^ 
raencement  of  that  long  catalogue  of  erimes  which  after* 
wards  diagraeed  the  reign  of  Nera 

But  while  the  management  of  public  aflkirs  appears  from 
the  testimony  of  most  historians  to  have  been  wisely  eon** 
ducted  by  Burrus  and  Seneca,  Nero  indulged  in  private  in 
the  most  shameless  dissipation  and  profligacy.  He  was  ac- 
customed, in  company  with  other  young  men  of  his  ownags^ 
to  sally  into  the  streets  of  Rome  during  the  night  in  order 
to  rob  and  maltreat  the  passengers,  and  even  to  break  into 
private  houses  and  take  away  the  property  of  the  owners. 
But  these  extravagancies  wove  con^Aiatividy  harmless;  hi# 
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lovo  for  Poppffia,  ivhom  he  had  neduced  from  Otho.  1«d  him 
info  more  serious  crimen.  Poppsea*  who  was  ambitious  of 
sliaring  the  imperial  throne,  peroeived  that  she  could  not 
hope  to  obtain  her  object  while  Afprippina  was  alive,  and 
accordingly  induced  Nero  to  consent  to  the  murder  of  bis 
mother.  The  entreaties  of  Poppea  appear  to  have  been 
supported  by  the  advice  of  Burrus  and  Seneca;  and  the 
philosopher  did  not  hesitate  to  palliate  or  justify  the  murder 
of  a  muiber  by  her  son.  (Tac,  Ann.,  xiv.  11 ;  Quint.,  /nt/. 
Orat.,  viii.,  c.  5. 

In  the  eighth  year  of  his  reign  Nero  lost  his  best  ooan- 
AcUor  Burrus.  and  Seneca  had  the  wisdom  to  withdraw  from 
tile  court,  where  hi*  pre»^ence  had  become  disliked,  and 
where  his  enormous  wealth  was  calculated  to  excite  the 
envy  even  of  the  emperor.  About  the  same  time  Nero 
divorced  Octavia  and  married  Pupproa,and  soon  after  put  to 
death  the  former  on  a  false  accusation  of  adultery  and  treason. 
In  the  tenth  year  of  his  reign,  a.d.  64,  Rome  was  almost 
destroyed  by  flre.  Of  the  fourteen  districts  into  which 
the  city  was  divided,  four  only  remained  entire.  The 
fire  originally  began  at  that  part  of  the  Circus  which  was 
contiguous  to  the  Palatine  and  Coelian  hills,  and  raeed  with 
the  greatest  fury  for  six  days  and  seven  nights ;  and  after  it 
was  thought  to  have  been  extinguished,  it  burst  forth  again 
and  continued  for  two  days  longer.  Nero  appears  to  have 
acted  on  this  occasion  with  the  greatest  liberality  and  kind- 
ness ;  the  city  was  supplied  with  provisions  at  a  very  mo- 
derate price ;  and  the  imperial  gardens  were  thrown  open 
to  the  sufferers,  and  buildings  were  erected  for  their  accom- 
mediation.  But  these  acts  of  humanity  and  benevolence 
were  insufficient  to  screen  him  from  the  popular  suspicion. 
It  was  generally  believed  that  he  had  set  fire  to  the  city 
himself,  and  some  even  reported  that  he  had  aseended  the 
top  of  a  high  tower  in  order  to  witness  the  conflagrAtion, 
where  he  amused  himself  with  singing  the  destruction  of 
Troy.  From  many  circumstances  it  appears  improbable  that 
Nero  was  guilty  of  this  crime.  His  guilt  indeed  is  expressly 
asserted  by  Suetonius  and  Dion,  but  Tacitus  admits  that 
he  was  not  able  to  determine  the  truth  of  the  accusation. 
In  order  however  to  remove  the  suspicions  of  the  people, 
Nero  spread  a  report  that  the  Christians  were  the  autnors  of 
the  fire,  and  numbers  of  them  were  seized  and  put  to  death. 
Their  execution  served  as  an  amusement  to  the  people. 
Some  were  covered  with  skins  of  wild  beasts,  and  were  torn 
to  death  by  dogs,  others  were  crucified,  and  several  were 
smeared  with  pitch  and  other  combustible  materids,  and 
burned  in  the  imperial  gardens  in  the  night:  'Whence,' 
says  the  historian, '  pity  arose  for  the  guUty,  though  they 
de8er\'ed  the  severest  punishments,  since  they  were  put  to 
death  not  for  the  public  good,  but  to  gratify  the  cruelty 
of  one  man.*  (Tac,  Ann,^  xv.  44.) 

In  the  following  year,  a.d.  65,  a  powerful  conspiracy  was 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  placing  Piso  upon  the  throne,  but 
it  was  discovereil  by  Nero,  and  the  principal  conspirmton 
were  put  to  death.  Among  others  who  suffered  on  this 
occasion  were  Lucan  and  Seneca ;  but  the  guilt  of  the  latter 
is  doubtful.  In  the  same  year  Poppoa  AxeS,  in  conseauenoe 
of  a  kick  which  she  received  from  her  husband,  while  she 
was  in  an  advanced  state  of  pregnancy. 

During  the  latter  part  of  his  reign  Nero  was  principally 
engaged  in  theatrical  performances,  and  in  contending  for 
the  prizes  at  the  public  games.  He  had  previously  appeared 
as  an  actor  upon  the  Roman  stage ;  and  he  now  visited  in 
succession  the  chief  cities  of  Greece,  and  received  no  less 
than  1800  crowns  for  his  victories  in  the  public  Grecian 
gimes.  On  his  return  to  Italy  he  entered  Naples  and 
Rome  as  a  conqueror,  and  was  received  with  triumphal 
honours.  But  while  he  was  engaged  in  these  extravagancies, 
Vindex,  who  commanded  the  legions  in  Gaul,  declared 
against  his  authority;  and  his  example  was  speedily  fol- 
lowed by  Galba,  who  commanded  in  Spain.  The  Pr»torian 
cohorts  espoused  the  cause  of  Galba,  and  the  senate  pro- 
nounced sentence  of  death  against  Nero,  who  had  fled  from 
Rome  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  the  revolt  of  thePnetorian 
cohorts.  Nero  however  anticipated  the  execution  of  the 
sentence  by  requesting  one  of  his  attendants  to  put  him  to 
death,  after  making  an  inefleetual  attempt  at  suicide.  He 
died.  A.D.  68,  in  the  thirty-second  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
Iburteenth  of  his  reign. 

It  is  difficult  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  character 
?k  *^u'  ^""P*'^'^-  "^"^  **®  ^**  *  licentious  voluptuary,  and 
that  he  scrupled  at  committing  no  crimes  in  order  to  gratify 
his  lust  or  strengthen  his  power,  is  sufficiently  pro\^ ;  but 


that  he  waf  nieh  a  monster  as  Suetoiiiot  tad  Dies  Wsw 
described  him,  may  reasonably  admit  of  doobL  The  po*. 
session  of  absolute  power  at  so  early  an  age  teadad  lo  caU 
forth  all  the  worst  passions  of  human  nature,  while  the 
example  and  counsels  of  his  mother  Agrippina  must  hats 
still  further  tended  to  deprave  his  mind.  Tnougb  be  pot  u 
death  his  adoptive  brother,  his  wife,  and  his  mother. 
his  character  appears  to  have  been  far  from  aangaia- 
ary;  bis  general  administration  was  wise  and  equitabk, 
and  he  never  equalled  in  his  wont  actions  either  the  capri- 
cious cruelty  of  Caligula  or  the  sullen  ferocitv  of  Doaiitiaa. 
Nero  was  a  lover  of  the  arts,  and  appears  to  have  poeeetiU 
more  taste  than  many  of  the  emperors,  who  only  rearnabM 
him  in  their  profuse  expenditure.  The  Apollo  Belvedetr  ■ 
supposed  by  Thiersch  {Epochen  der  bildentUn  Kwut  mmUt 
den  Griechent  p.  312),  and  some  other  writers,  to  havw  beta 
made  for  this  emperor. 

His  government  seems  to  have  been  fSir  flrom  anpopclar 
He  was  anxious  to  relieve  the  people  from  oppressive  tazsi^ 
and  to  jyrotect  the  provinces  from  the  rapacity  of  the  gowt- 
nors ;  and  it  may  be  mentioned  as  an  instance  of  hia  pops- 
larity,  that  there  were  persons  who  for  many  jean  decked 
his  tomb  with  sprine  and  summer  flowers,  and  that  in  cm- 
sequence  of  a  prevalent  rumour  that  he  had  eacapad  fnaa 
death,  several  imposton  at  various  times  assumed  tb«  Miat 
of  Nero  and  gave  no  small  trouble  to  the  reigning  empeww*. 
(Tac,  /fit/.,  i.  2 ;  ii.  8 ;  Suet.,  Nero,  c.  67,  and  Caaauboo'f 
note.)  During  the  reign  of  Nero,  the  Roman  empire  en- 
joyed in  geneiml  a  profound  state  of  peace.  In  the  feast  th» 
Farthians  were  defeated  by  Corbulo;  and  in  the  West  the 
Britons,  who  had  risen  in  arms  under  Boadicea,  were  agsei 
reduced  to  subjection  by  Suetonius  and  Paulmos.     [Boa- 

DICKA.] 

(Tacitus;  Suetonius;  Dion  Cassius.) 
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KcvenM  of  CoIm  of  N«ro. 

NERCCILA.    [IsopoDA,  toI.  xiii.,  p.  52.] 

NEROS.    [Sahos.] 

NERTSHINSK  MOUNTAINS,    [Altai.] 

NERTSHIN8K.    FSibkria.] 

NERVA,  MARCUS  C00CEIU8,  the  tbirtMilh 
Roman  emperor,  was  bom  at  Nsmia,  in  Umhna.  in  ajx 
27,  acoording  to  Eutropius  (viil  1),  or  in  a.i>.  J«^  ae- 
cordtng  to  Dion  Oxviiu  4).  His  family  originally  ease 
fVom  Crete ;  but  several  of  his  ancestora  rose  to  the  higbert 
dignities  in  the  Roman  state.  His  grandfather,  Goecmw 
Nerva,  who  was  consul,  a.d.  22,  and  was  a  great  IhToanto  uf 
the  emperor  Tiberius,  was  one  of  the  most  oelebfated  junats 
of  his  age.  We  learn  firom  Taoitus  that  ha  put  an  end  ta 
his  own  life  {Ann,,  vi.  28). 

Nerva  is  first  mentioned  in  history  as  a  Ikvoarito  of  Neeec 
who  bestowed  upon  him  triumphal  honours,  a.d.  66,  wWa 
he  was  pr»tor  elect  The  poetry  of  Nerva,  which  is  taeo- 
tioned  with  praise  by  Pliny  and  Martial,  appean  to  baw 
recommended  him  to  the  favour  of  Neio.  Nerra  waa  mm- 
ployed  in  offioes  of  trust  and  honotir  daring  the  liigtts  cf 
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Ttgpm'an  and  Titus,  but  he  incurred  the  sQipidon  of  Do- 
nitiaii,  and  wis  banished  by  him  to  Tarentum. 

On  the  aasassination  of  IK>initian  on  the  18th  of  Septem 
ber,  Ajx  96,  Nerva  succeeded  to  the  sovereign  power, 
chiefly  through  the  influence  of  Petronius  Secundus,  com- 
mander of  the  PrsBtorian  cohorts,  and  of  Parthenius,  the 
diimberlain  of  the  pdace.  The  mild  and  equitable  admi- 
nistration of  Nenra  is  acknowledged  and  praised  by  all  an- 
tieot  writers,  and  formed  a  striking  contrast  to  the  san- 
guinary rule  of  his  predecessor.  He  discouraged  all  informers, 
recalled  the  exiles  from  banishment,  relieved  the  people  from 
some  oppreeeire  taxes,  and  granted  toleration  to  the  Chris- 
tiaos.  Many  instances  of  his  clemency  and  liberality  are 
recorded  by  his  contemporary  the  younger  Pliny;  he 
allowed  no  senator  to  be  put  to  death  during  his  reign,  and 
practised  the  greatest  economy  in  order  to  relieve  the  wants 
of  the  poorer  citixens.  But  his  impartial  administration  of 
justice  met  with  little  fkvour  from  the  Prfletorian  cohorts, 
who  had  been  allowed  by  Domitian  to  indulge  in  excesses 
of  every  kind.  Enraged  at  the  loss  of  their  benefactor  and 
favourite^  they  eompelled  Nerva  to  deliver  into  their  hands 
Farthenios  and  their  own  commander  Petronius,  both  of 
whom  they  put  to  death.  The  excesses  of  his  own  guards 
convinced  Nerva  that  the  government  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire required  greater  energy  both  of  body  and  mind  than  he 
poiacssed;  and  he  accordinglv  adopted  Trajan  as  his  suc- 
cessor, and  associated  him  witn  himself  in  the  government 
Nerva  died  in  the  beginning  of  a.d.  98,  after  a  reign  of 
sixteen  months  and  nine  days.  (Dion,  Ixviii.  4.) 

(Dion;    Aiixelius  Victor;    Eutropius;    the    younger 
Pliny.) 


superable  obstacles  to  certainty  of  microscopic  observar 
tion. 


Fig.  2. 


Coin  of  If  6TV&. 
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NERVE  and  NERVOUS  SYSTEM.  The  nerves  con- 
iist  of  fine  tubular  filaments  of  a  white  or  greyish  colour 
and  of  a  peculiar  substance,  which  are  arranged  nearly 
parallel  to  each  oUier  in  sheaths  of  fibrous  tissue,  and  which 
are  more  or  less  directly  connected  with  the  brain  and  spinal 
chord,  fh>m  which  as  a  centre  tbev  proceed  in  all  directions  to 
be  distributed  in  the  substance  of  nearly  all  the  tissues  of  the 
body.  The  nervous  filaments  vary  in  diameter  from  tAb  to 
about  jjfg  of  an  inch,  and  each  filament  extends  unbroken 
from  tne  brain  or  spinal  chord  to  the  part  in  which  it  is  dis- 
tributed ;  the  site  of  the  nerves,  that  is,  of  the  bundles  con- 
tained in  a  common  sheath  or  neurilema,  depNends  on  the 
number  of  filaments  enclosed  in  each.  In  their  course  the 
nerves  give  off  and  receive  numerous  branches ;  in  many 
parts  t&r  ramifications  and  connections  are  so  numerous 
as  to  form  a  coarse  kind  of  network  or  plexus ;  but  in  all 
these  divisions  and  reunions  there  is  no  branching  or  com- 
mooication  of  the  ultimate  filaments ;  the  only  change  is 
tliat  the  filaments  pass  out  of  one  sheath  into  another,  and 
the  only  end  that  appears  to  be  had  in  view  is  the  more 
convenient  passage  of  certain  filaments  to  particular  parts. 
^.  1  is  a  nerve,  that  is,  a  sheath  containing  a  number  of 
nervous  filaments  branching  and  receiving  branches  firom 
Kwther  adjacent  to  it.  Fiff,  2  is  a  portion  of  nerve  in  which 
the  sheath  has  been  removed  and  the  fibres  and  smaller 
^scicnji  of  filaments  separated  from  each  other. 

Of  the  mode  of  termination  of  the  nerves  in  the  tissues 
bttle  is  distinctly  known.  In  the  retina  [Eyb]  the  nervous 
fibrik  terminate  in  the  small  pointed  processes  by  which  the 
interosl  surface  of  that  nervous  expansion  is  beset ;  and  it 
is  veiy  probable  that  a  similar  mode  of  termination  exists  in 
other  analogous  recipients  of  special  sensation,  and  in  the 
papilUs  of  the  akin  and  mucous  membranes ;  but  for  the 
nerres  of  the  other  tissues,  whether  the  filaments  unite  in 
loops  or  form  networks,  or  whether  they  terminate  abruptly 
or  gradoallv  merge  into  the  substance  of  the  tissue  in  which 
tlM^  are  placed*  is  at  present  undecided,  the  minuteness 
m  dbaeurity  of  the  objects  having  hitherto  presented  in- 


On  many  parts  the  nerves  bear  ganglia— small  rounded 
vascular  masses  of  nervous  matter,  not  arranged  in  fibres, 
but  composed  of  globules  scattered  in  a  network  of  vessels. 
Nervous  filaments  enter  into  the  ganglia  on  one  side,  and 
pass  from  them  on  the  opposite,  but  they  lose  their  filament- 
ous character  veitbin  them  and  appear  to  merge  into  the 
substance  of  the  general  mass. 

The  nerves  are  arranged  in  two  systems,  the  cerebro- 
spinal, or  nerves  of  animal  life,  and  the  ganarlionic,  or  great 
sympathetic  system,  or  nerves  of  organic  life.  The  nerves 
of  the  first  system  are  all  immediately  connected  with  the 
brain  and  spinal  chord,  and  include  all  those  which  are  the 
media  of  sensation  and  voluntary  motion ;  the  second  system 
contains  those  nerves  which  are  connected  with  the  brain 
and  spinal  chord,  or  the  nerves  proceeding  from  them,  only 
bv  very  small  filaments,  which  bear  numerous  ganglia  in 
all  parts  of  their  course,  and  which  are  subservient  to  the 
actions  of  those  parts  which  are  engaged  in  the  nutritive 
ftinctions,  and  upon  which  the  nu'nd  has  in  general  no  direct 
influence. 

These  two  systems  of  nerves  are  developed  together  from 
almost  the  lowest  animals.  Nervous  filaments  have  not  yet 
been  seen  in  the  bodies  of  the  polygastrica,  nor  in  the  pori- 
phera,  nor  in  the  polyp-bearing  animals,  though  many  of  them 
are  sensible  to  light  and  other  impressions,  and  their  mo- 
tions indicate  the  agencv  of  the  same  means  as  those  which 
act  in  the  higher  animals.  In  those  of  the  radiate  in  which 
distinct  nerves  are  traceable,  their  distribution  is  circular, 
and  hence  the  name  of  cyclo-neurose,  often  given  to  this 
class.  A  nervous  circle  is  placed  around  the  mouth,  in  a 
single  or  double  cord,  bearing  minute  ganglia,  from  which 
filaments  radiate  to  the  several  divisions  of  the  body,  and 
especially  to  the  ten  taenia  and  other  moving  or  sensitive 
organs. 

In  the  articulata,  or  diplo-neurose  classes,  the  nervous  sys- 
tem assumes  the  same  lengthened  form  as  the  animals 
themselves  possess.  The  same  form  of  a  nervous  circle 
placed  around  the  entrance  to  the  digestive  cavity  is  pre- 
served, but  the  nerves  proceeding  from  it  are  not  all  of 
equal  length  or  similar  in  distribution  as  in  the  radiata,  but 
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one  much  larger  and  more  distinct  than  the  rest  is  oon- 
tinued  at  a  double  cord,  extended  along  the  under  surfkce 
of  the  body.  The  ganglion  on  the  upper  part  of  the  nervous 
ring  around  the  pharynx  conntitutea  the  first  trace  of  a 
brain,  from  ifhieh  in  many  genera  nerves  proceed  to  the 
antenn»,  the  eyes.  &c.  The  cords  or  columns  proceeding 
along  the  body  are  more  or  less  approximated  and  oAen 
united  to  each  other.  Each  is  composed  of  two  distinct 
tracts,  on  the  lower  of  which  there  are  ganglia  over  which 
the  upper  tracts  pass  without  communicating  with  them ; 
the  lower  ^glionio  tract  supplies  the  sensitive,  the  upper, 
not  ganglionic,  the  motor  nerves,  a  relation  similar  to  that 
which  exists  in  the  vertebrata,  if  we  allow  for  the  generally 
inverted  position  of  the  organs  in  the  articulata.  Besides 
these  tracts  another  is  placed  between  the  motor  columns 
and  the  viscera,  which  has  no  connection  with  the  ganglia, 
and  whose  nerves  are  principally  distributed  to  the  respira- 
tory organs.  The  first  trace  of  a  distinct  s^pathette  sys- 
tem is  found  in  a  few  nervous  filaments  passing  off  ftom  the 
oBsophageid  ganglia  and  distributed  around  the  dorsal  artery 
and  the  adjacent  viscera. 

The  size  of  the  ganglia  on  the  longitudinal  oord  of  the 
articulata  and  of  the  nerves  connecting  them  and  given  off 
from  them  is  directly  proportioned  to  the  volume  and  com- 
plexity of  the  sensitive  or  motor  organs  adjacent  to  and 
supplied  by  each.  Thus  in  those  which  exercise  important 
motions  and  have  their  chief  or^ns  of  sense  about  the 
head,  the  supra-CBSophageal  ganglion  is  very  large,  as  in  the 
rotifera  and  the  complete  insects;  while  in  those  in  which 
the  chief  nervous  intiuenoe  is  retiuired  for  lateral  limbs  that 
ganglion  is  small,  but  the  ganglia  and  cords  alons  the 
whole  or  some  particular  part  of  the  trunk  are  developed 
roportionally  to  the  organs  adjacent  to  them.  In  the 
ligner  genera  of  this  class  the  nervous  cords  are  contained 
in  a  cavity  separate  firom  that  which  encloses  the  other  vis- 
cera, as  they  are  also  much  more  distinctly  in  all  the  verte- 
brata. 

The  moat  striking  character  in  the  nervous  system  of  the 
preceding  classes  is  the  repetition  of  similar  elements  in  the 
several  similar  parts  of  the  animal.  In  both  classes  the 
animal  is  made  up  of  a  number  of  similar  parts,  which  in 
the  radiata  are  arranged  round  a  common  centre,  and  in 
the  articulata  are  placed  longitudinally.  Each  of  these 
parts  in  both  reeeivea  its  nerves  from  a  distinct  ganglion, 
and  therefore  possesses  to  a  oertain  extent  an  independsnt 
nervous  system,  and  an  independent  life.  In  hisber  ani- 
mals, in  which  particular  portions  of  the  body  contain  organs 
fi>r  speoial  functions  to  be  performed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
whole,  this  repetition  and  equal  distribution  of  central  ner- 
vous organs  no  longer  exists. 

In  the  mollusca,  or  oyolo-gangliata*  the  nervous  oesopha- 
geal  ring  is  still  present,  and  is  often  provided  with  numerous 
distinct  ganglia,  whose  sise  bears  a  direct  proportion  to  the 
organs  of  sensation  placed  near  the  mouth,  and  to  the  acti- 
vity and  complexity  of  the  masticatory  apparatus.  The 
columns  continued  along  the  abdominal  portion  of  the  ani- 
mal are  usually,  like  itself,  short;  and  except  when  active 
motions  are  performed  by  a  foot  or  other  locomotive  organ, 
they  bear  but  few  and  very  small  ganglia. 

The  nervous  system  of  the  mollusca  is  thus  chiefly  con- 
centrated about  the  head,  and  its  development  is  propor^ 
tioned  to  that  of  the  organs  of  sense  and  motion  which  are 
subservient  to  nutrition,  while  the  nerves  of  the  body  are 
but  liule  developed.  In  the  articulata,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  aooordanoe  with  the  greater  proportionate  development  of 
their  locomotive  powers,  the  part  of  the  nervous  system 
bebnging  to  the  trunk  becomes  predominant  In  the  ver- 
tebrata, or  spini-oerebrata,  which  possess  both  nutritive  and 
locomotive  nowers  more  highly  developed  than  either  of  the 
preceding  elaases.  the  types  of  both  are  united ;  the  oerebral 
mass  being  a  more  highly  developed  form  of  the  large  supra- 
oesophageal  ganglion  of  tne  higher  mollusca,  while  the  spinal 
cbora,  with  the  ganglia  on  its  sensitive  roots,  corresponds 
with  the  long  ganglionic  cords  of  the  articulata. 

The  most  essential  nart  of  the  nervous  sjrstem  of  the  ver- 
tebrata is  the  spinal  chord,  with  its  continuation  in  the  cra- 
nium as  fiir  as  the  crura  cerebri  and  cerehelli,  and  the  gan- 
glia formed  upon  them,  which  together  constitute  that 
which  is  tcrmea  the  cerebro-spinal  axis.  This  axis  ib  always 
enclosed  in  an  osseous  sheath  placed  in  the  posterior  part  of 
the  body,  and  it  is  never  as  m  the  invertebrate,  traversed 
by  the  aLmentary  canal. 

The  sympathetic  system  of  nerves  distributed  to  the  vis- 


eeta,  which  in  its  simplest  form,  in  the  annelids,  is  < 
of  a  few  filaments  flrom  the  suprm-oDSophageal  gmngtioo.  ^ 
pass  along  the  dorsal  artery,  preserves  in  sU  the  nisss—  thm 
same  separation  from  the  sensitive  snd  motor  eotds  and  ch* 
same  general  distributiea  about  the  viseera.  It  tscreMB  la 
complexity  in  the  same  degree  as  the  eershro-spina]  s^iiesa. 
and  acquves  in  the  vertebrata  an  cxtensivs  snd  stilly  as- 
creasing  development  It  forms  in  the  highest  of  '^ 
numorous  snd  eomplieated  plexuses,  with  many  mni 
large  ganglia,  which  follow  the  eouise  of  the 
blood-vessels,  and  are  distributed  to  all  the  organs  c 
life ;  it  still  communicates  but  little  with  the  eerel 
axis,  sending  only  small  filaments,  which  mingle  wiUs  tkm 
spinal  and  some  of  the  eerebral  nerves  near  thetr  rooir 

The  part  of  the  nervous  system  of  the  vettebrmta  vk 
subject  to  most  alteration  is  the  brain.  The  chief  difcc 
in  its  form  depend  on  ^  degree  in  which  the  bcnuspiwm 
of  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum  are  developed.  In  Ishri 
these  are  usually  smsUer  than  the  ganglia  on  the  oricin  ef 
the  optic  nerves ;  but  ascending  in  the  sealer  they  becswe 
more  and  more  predominant  in  sise  over  the  rest  of  the 
nervous  centres,  and  appear  to  have  a  certain  reUtioa  I*  thm 
development  of  intelligenee  in  the  aninat  In  th«  higliff 
animals  and  in  man  the  lobes  of  the  eerebrum  and  eerwbel- 
lum  are  by  far  the  largest  of  all  the  nervous  orgam ;  the? 
suHhces  are  convoluted  and  furrowed,  the  quantity  of  tbr 
grey  matter  upon  them  augmented,  and  the  oomplexitT  of 
their  structure  greatly  increased.  But  as  a  special 
devoted  to  this  subject  [Brain],  it  need  not  m  fttfther 
sidered  here ;  flir  similar  reasons  we  shall  here  treat  of  oaly 
the  general  phenomena  and  laws  of  the  actions  of  the  nem« 
as  they  are  observed  in  man,  and  the  cerebro-spinal  sy«t«ni 
only  in  reference  to  the  nerves  of  common  sensatioa  ■1*4 
motion ;  referring  for  the  description  of  the  special  lensea  v» 
the  articles  Eys,  Eas,  &c,  and  for  the  peouluir  lafloeiicv  of 
the  nervous  system  in  tlM  most  important  organs,  to  the 
articles  devoted  to  them.    [Heart  ;  Stomach,  «c.] 

The  constant  fimctions  of  the  cerebro-spinal  Dervea  air, 
to  oonvey  impressions,  made  on  the  points  in  whicii  they  are 
distributed,  to  the  brain,  where  they  are  pereeived  as  srma- 
tions,  or  to  the  spinal  chord,  where  they  are  peteetved  with- 
out sensation ;  and  to  convey  the  influence  of  the  will  tratm 
the  brain,  or  some  involuntary  influenoe  from  it  or  die  spinal 
chord,  to  the  muscles  by  whieh  some  motion  is  to  be  pe^ 
formed.  The  influences  that  thus  pass  to  and  ftoca  the 
brain  are  conveyed  through  distinct  nerroos  Slaoacaiti. 
though  the  filaments  subservient  to  each  are  geMwally 
enclosed  in  the  same  sheath,  and  appear  to  form  a  wk^jk 
and  simple  nerve.  The  filaments  wnich  convey  vm^n^ 
sions  to  the  nervous  centres  are  called  sensitive  or  oantzv 
petal ;  while  those  conveying  impressions  from  the  ceotrcs 
to  the  muscles  are  named  motor  or  oentriAigal  filamanta. 

The  spinal  chord,  in  which  all  the  nerves  of  the  tranh 
have  their  apparent  origin,  is  composed  of  two  lateral  hahv^ 
symmetrical  in  form  aim  sise,  and  united  together  by  a  pait 
of  their  inner  surfeces  at  the  median  line.  The  outer  por- 
tion of  the  chord  is  composed  of  white  nervous  matter,  the 
inner  of  grey,  an  arrangement  the  reverse  of  thai  of  t>« 
brain,  in  whieh  the  oortical  substance  is  grey,  sad  the  acdu^ 
lary  or  central  white.  Bach  lateral  halfof  the  spinal  cfaori 
is  again  obscurely  divided  by  superficial  funowa  into  aa 
anterior  and  a  posterior  oolumn,  and  a  smaller  middle  por- 
tion between  them.  All  the  nerves  by  which  seoaitive  no- 
pressions  pass,  arise  from  the  groove  between  the  poatcnor 
and  middle  columns ;  and  all  those  (with  the  exception  of 
the  spinal  accessory  nerve  [Braih])  by  which  the  excitenta 
to  muscular  motion  are  conveyed,  arise  from  the  |Teo««  T 
tween  the  anterior  and  middle  eolumna.    They  all  arise 


what  are  called  roots,  that  is,  by  a  number  of  ftae 
threads  or  narrow  bands  attached  to  the  grooves  and 
ing  for  a  short  distanoe  into  the  substanoe  of  the  eord, 
which,  as  they  proceed  outwards,  converge  and  unite  i»to  a 
single  cord  or  nerve.  There  is  an  important  distinctiea 
however  between  them ;  the  roots  of  the  posterior  or  eeiH»> 
tive  nerves  hsve  a  ganglion  at  their  union  just  where  they 
are  leaving  the  vertebral  canal,  while  thoee  of  the  aat«ra^r 
or  motor  nerves  unite  without  any  ganglion  into  a  aiaivU 
oord,  which  passes  over,  but  does  not  communieate  wills  Use 
ganglion  on  the  posterior  roots.  Beyond  this  ganglioei  the 
anterior  and  posterior  roots  unite  in  a  conuaoo  shsstK>  ua 
which  their  filaments,  though  they  continue  distinot.  as«  lOr 
diseriminately  mixed ;  and  in  this  manner  they  prnaeed 
through  the  vahsd  bn^ji^^Cv^^AjliSg  l^  «~*1  ^ 
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ptfti  of  the  body,  toafejing  tht  power  of  p«rotmng  improi- 
uMM  to  ail,  and  tba  power  of  motion  to  tha  miueles  and 
probably  a  few  other  tissues. 

Nearly  the  aame  mode  of  origin  and  distribution,  and  the 
isme  dtsUnotness  of  office,  are  found  in  the  nerves  that  have 
tbsir  eeotra  in  the  brain,  in  which  those  of  the  fiAh  pair 
FBEAtif]  are  almost  exaeUy  analogous  to  the  spinal  nerves. 
Bat  in  the  other  cerebral  nerves  there  is  less  regularity  of 
ohgin,  the  narvee  of  peculiar  sensation  having  no  muscular 
nerves  correaponding  to  them,  the  sevrath  nerve,  or  portio 
dura,  being  axdusively  motor,  without  any  corresponding 
sensitive  root,  &o.  Thus  of  the  nerves  proceeding  fh>m  the 
brain,  some  are  in  all  their  coarse  sensitive  only ;  others  are 
(eioeot  for  the  occasional  oonneetion  of  some  of  their 
bnuumei  with  branohes  of  the  fifth)  entirely  motor ;  others 
(pert  of  those  of  the  fifth)  milled,  that  is,  containing  in  a 
common  sheath  both  sensitive  and  motor  filaments,  like  all 
the  nervea  derived  firom  the  spinal  chord. 

The  Qonveyanoe  of  those  impressions  which  produce 
common  oensatioo  is  the  property  exclusively  of  those  ner- 
vous fliamenta  which  arise  from  the  posterior  columns  of  the 
sptoal  chord  and  their  continuations  in  the  brain.  To  pos- 
Mit  this  power,  their  connection  with  the  brain,  either 
directly  or  through  the  medium  of  the  spinal  chord  (which, 
ia  this  view,  may  be  regarded  merely  as  a  collection  of  a 
Ttst  number  of  the  nervous  filaments,  which  have  their 
centre  in  the  brain),  must  remain  uninjured.  Hence,  when 
any  seositiye  nerve  is  cut  through,  all  the  parts  to  which  its 
fikoseots  are  distributed  beyond  the  place  of  division  are 
nodered  perfectly  insensible.  The  nearer  to  the  brain  that 
tbt  injury  ia  infiicted,  the  more  extensive  is  the  destruction 
of  wnsibility.  When  the  spinal  chord  is  injured  by  fracture 
of  the  vertebrm,  or  by  disease,  or  any  other  means,  all  the 
psrts  whose  nerves  come  out  from  the  portion  below  that 
vbicfa  is  destroyed  become  insensible;  they  lose  also  all 
power  of  voluntary  motion,  but  for  the  present  we  shall 
eoDsider  the  sensitive  filaments  and  their  functions  only. 
If  the  posterior  roots  of  a  nerve  be  divided,  all  the  parts 
fupplied  by  that  nerve  lose  their  sensibility ;  or  if  a  nerve 
be  divided  in  any  part  of  its  course,  then  all  the  parts  sup- 
plied by  branches  given  off  between  the  point  of  division 
and  tlie  brain  retain  their  sensibility,  while  those  which  are 
Mipplied  by  branches  given  off  in  the  other  part  of  the  nerve 
nore  distant  from  the  brain  are  rendered  insensible.  These 
ficls  prove  that  the  influence  of  an  impression  upon  the 
dtital  or  peripheral  extremity  of  a  nervous  filament  can  only 
be  oonveyed  to  the  brain  so  ss  to  produce  sensation  through 
a  eoBtinuity  of  nervous  tissue,  and  only  through  the  very 
filaments  that  are  impressed ;  and  that  there  is  no  such  com- 
muntcaiion  of  adjacent  filaments,  that  if  one  is  injured, 
another  can  convey  the  impression  made  on  it,  as  m  the 
circulation,  by  the  anastomosis  or  communication  of  the 
blood-vessels,  when  one  is  obliterated,  the  blood  which  should 
tmveraa  it  passes  through  another.  The  same  ikcts  evi- 
dently explain  also  many  of  the  phenomena  of  partial 
paralysis. 

If  that  part  of  a  divided  nerve  which  is  still  connected 
vUh  the  brain  be  stimulated,  the  same  sensation  is  per- 
ceived as  if  the  stimulus  were  applied  to  all  the  parts  in 
which  the  branches  that  the  nerve  gives  off  below  the  divi- 
sion are  distributed.  This  is  shown  in  the  sensation  which 
every  one  most  have  fblt  on  striking  the  inside  of  the  elbow' 
(the  funn^  bone,  as  it  is  commonly  called) ;  the  tingling 
pain  that  the  blow  produces,  and  which  appears  to  have  its 
teat  in  the  inner  side  of  the  fore-arm  and  hand,  and  in  the 
little  and  ring  fingers,  is  owing  to  the  filaments  of  the  ulnar 
nerve  (which  passes  behind  the  elbow)  being  distributed  to 
those  parts,  and  to  the  sensation  being  always  referred  to 
the  peripheral  termination  of  the  filament,  in  whatever  part 
of  its  course  it  is  irritated.  It  is  of  course  impossible  to  ex- 
periment upon  a  single  nervous  filament,  but  the  accuracy 
with  whtdi  the  imagined  seat  of  sensation  produced  by 
irritating  a  bundle  of  filaments  accords  with  their  distribu- 
tion leaves  no  doubt  of  the  fiict  just  mentioned.  The  nearer 
to  the  brain  that  the  stimulus  is  applied,  the  more  extended 
is  the  sensation ;  hence  in  disease  of  the  spinal  chord,  pain 
is  often  felt  in  Ml  the  parts  aupplied  with  nerves  coming  off 
ttam  the  chord  below  the  disc^Ased  portion,  and  the  pain  of 
dividing  a  nerve  is  felt  over  all  the  ]>arts  to  which  its 
branches  are  distributed.  The  same  circumstance  nves 
rise  to  the  apparently  stranee  ideas  which  those  who  nave 
lost  a  limb  entertain,  that  tney  still  possess  it,  till  by  their 
Bght  or  some  other  means  they  correct  the  erroneous  ira- 


pressbns  of  their  sense  of  touch.  For  example,  the  con- 
stant cry  of  a  patient  who  has  just  lost  his  leg,  while  the 
stump  is  being  dressed,  is  that  his  attendants  aie  soueezing 
his  knee,  or  cutting  his  foot,  or  injuring  some  other  part  of 
the  limb,  which  he  cannot  believe  has  been  cut  off.  The 
reason  is,  that  when  those  filaments  of  the  nerves  in  the 
stump  which  are  destined  for  the  knee  are  touched,  the 
knee  seems  to  be  touched ;  when  those  which  are  going  to 
the  foot  are  injured,  the  foot  appears  to  suffer.  So  deceptive 
are  these  sensations,  that  even  years  after  the  loss  of  a  Umb, 
or  for  the  rest  of  their  lives,  persons  occasionally  endeavour 
to  perform  some  act  with  the  stump  which  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  do  with  the  part  they  have  lost.  From  the  same 
circumstance  of  the  sameness  of  sensation,  whatever  be  the 
part  of  a  nervous  filament  to  which  the  stimulus  is  applied, 
arises  the  well-known  feeling  of  the  foot  having  fallen 
asleep,  when  the  ischiatic  nerve  has  been  pressed  upon,  and 
the  peculiar  character  of  the  pain  in  many  cases  of  tic 
doloureux,  in  which  the  trunk  of  a  nerve  being  diseased, 
the  pain  is  referred  to  all  the  parts  to  which  its  filaments 
are  distributed. 

The  laws  deduced  firom  these  facts,  and  which  are  of  great 
importance  in  the  explanation  of  many  diseases  of  the  ner- 
vous system,  are  briefly  these.  The  impressions  producinj^ 
sensation  always  pass  from  the  circumference  of  the  distn- 
bution  of  the  nerves  to  the  centre ;  they  are  always  centri- 
petal, and  their  centre,  the  seat  of  sensation,  is  the  brain. 
They  can  pass  only  through  the  tissue  of  the  nervous  fila- 
ments to  which  they  have  been  applied,  and  whose  connect 
tion  with  the  brain  must  therefore  be  unimpaired.  The 
sensation  is  the  same  on  whatever  part  of  the  nervous  fila- 
ment the  impression  is  first  made,  and  it  is  always  referred 
to  the  peripheral  end  of  the  filament. 

If  the  connection  of  the  nerve  with  the  brain  be  broken, 
the  same  impression  may  pass  along  its  filaments  to  the  part 
where  its  continuity  is  destroyed,  but  it  will  produce  no  sen- 
sation ;  though  when  the  spinal  chord  remains,  its  passage 
may  be  indicated  by  the  phenomena  of  reflex  motioih  which 
will  be  presently  considered.  It  is  chiefly  through  the 
medium  of  the  nerves  of  common  sensation  that  we  become 
acquainted  with  all  that  the  contact  of  other  palpable  bodies 
teaches,  as  their  form,  size,  hardness,  heat,  &c.  For  the 
perception  of  these  properties  we  must  suppose  a  peculiar 
condition  of  nervous  matter ;  for  although  the  laws  under 
which  impressions  are  conducted  through  aU  the  sensitive 
nerves  to  the  brain  are  the  same,  yet  the  nerves  of  peculiar 
sensation,  as  the  optic  [Eye]  and  me  auditory  [EarJ  are  no 
more  capable  of  perceiving  the  impressions  of  contact  of 
non-vibrating  bodies,  than  the  nerves  of  the  limbs,  &c.  are 
of  perceiving  light  and  sound.  If  the  retina  be  touched  in 
an  operation  on  the  eye  (as  in  the  experiments  which  M. 
Magendie  has  often  made  in  operating  for  cataract),  the 
sensation  produced  is  that  of  a  brilliant  flash  of  light ;  if 
the  auditory  nerve  be  electrified,  the  sensation  is  that  of  a 
sudden  loud  noise :  but  in  neither  case  is  pain  nroduced, 
unless  the  nerves  of  common  sensation,  with  whicn  parts  of 
the  eye  and  ear  are  supplied,  be  irritated  at  the  same  time. 

Our  ideas  of  the  form  and  size  as  well  as  of  the  hardness 
of  bodies  are  dependent  in  some  degree  on  another  sense, 
which  is  peculiarly  connected  with  the  muscles  [Musclx], 
and  is  called  muscular  sensibility.  By  it  we  know  what 
degree  and  extent  of  muscular  force  we  exert  at  any  given 
time.  Thus  if  the  hand  grasps  a  ball,  we  estimate  its  size 
by  tlie  degree  in  which  the  fingers  are  extended  to  enclose 
its  circumference,  for  the  mere  impression  of  its  contact  on 
the  fingers  would  be  the  same  whether  the  ball  were  large 
or  small ;  we  estimate  its  weight  by  the  muscular  exertion 
which  we  feel  it  necessary  to  make  to  prevent  it  from  falling; 
and  its  hardness  by  the  degree  of  exertion  which  is  suffident 
or  insufficient  to  make  an  impression  on  its  exterior.  In 
like  manner,  if  the  body  be  krger  than  the  hand  can  grasp, 
then  (unless  we  can  see  it)  we  estimate  its  size  by  tlM  dis- 
tance through  which  the  hand  moves  in  passing  over  the 
whole  surface,  and  its  form  by  the  differences  of  position  in 
which,  in  thus  passing  over  it,  the  hand  is  fh>m  time  to 
time  placed.  It  is  only  the  smaller  differences  in  the  form 
of  the  surfkces  of  bodies,  their  smoothness  and  roughness, 
and  other  sinular  characters,  that  are  estimated  by  the  touch 
alone.  Thus  when  a  sensitive  part  (as  the  hand)  is  placed 
or  moved  with  a  certain  force  on  the  surfkoe  of  a  body,  we 
know  that  it  is  smooth  if  all  the  hand  receives  the  same 
sensation,  or  rough  if  the  sensation  of  contact  is  perceived 
at  points  distant  from  each  other.    In  *" 
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XhA  extent  of  lurface  touched  we  fbnn  oar  ideas  of  the 
ibarpnefti  or  ohtusenew  of  hodies. 

Perceptions  of  temperature  are  also  the  peculiar  attri- 
butes of  the  nerves  of  common  sensation,  but  they  do  not 
admit  of  our  forming  very  accurate  ideas  of  the  beat  of 
bodies,  because  our  sensations  depend  rather  on  the  rapidity 
with  which  heat  is  abstracted  from  or  added  to  our  bodies, 
than  on  the  quantity  which  we  lose  or  receive.  Hence  we 
feel  marble,  which  conducts  heat  rapidly,  as  if  it  were  much 
colder  than  a  slowly-conducting  carpet  of  the  same  tempe- 
rature ;  and  when  the  difference  of  temperature  between 
the  hand  or  any  other  part  of  the  body  and  that  which  it 
touches  is  very  great,  we  lose  all  power  of  judging,  and  can- 
not directly  tell  whether  it  is  in  contact  with  (for  example) 
ice  or  boiling  water.  Peculiar  states  of  the  circulation  in 
and  around  the  nerves  give  rise  to  very  different  sensations 
of  heat,  as  in  fever  or  in  shivering,  in  which,  though  the 
skin  feels  as  if  it  were  burning  or  freezing,  the  actual  tem- 
perature of  the  surface  does  not  in  either  case  differ  more 
than  five  or  six  degrees  from  that  which  is  natural  to  it 

The  acuteness  of  the  common  sensibility  of  parts  probably 
depends,  eaterii  paribui,  in  the  healthy  state,  on  the  close- 
ness with  which  they  are  beset  with  the  terminations  of 
sensitive  nervous  filamenU.  £.  H.  Weber  {Annot.  AnaUm. 
et  Phy9.)  has  suggested  a  mode  of  estimating  the  degrees 
of  sensibility  of  different  parts  of  the  surface  of  the  body 
by  touching  two  adjacent  points  of  it  at  the  same  instant, 
and  observing  at  what  distance  from  each  other  the  two 
contacts  can  be  discerned  as  two  distinct  impressions.  This 
may  be  effected  by  putting  small  pieces  of  cork  on  the  points 
of  a  pair  of  compasses,  and  pressing  both  at  the  same  in- 
stant on  the  part  to  be  examined ;  the  angles  which  the 
legs  of  the  compass  form  will  thus  measure  the  distances  at 
which  the  two  impressions  are  distinguished  or  are  con- 
founded into  one.  Bv  this  method  of  examination  it  is 
found  that  the  tip  of  the  tongue  is  the  most  sensible  of  all 
the  surface  of  the  body,  being  able  to  distinguish  two 
impressions  when  the  distance  between  the  points  on  which 
they  are  applied  is  not  more  than  Jj  of  an  inch,  a  result 
which  might  have  been  anticipated,  from  the  accuracy  with 
which  the  tongue  perceives  and  estimates  the  characters  of 
the  smallest  portions  of  foreign  matter  in  the  mouth,  and 
from  the  great  share  which  the  sense  of  touch  takes  in 
what  we  confound  in  the  general  idea  of  taste.  The 
balls  of  the  fingers  can  distinguish  double  impressions  from 
A  to  i  of  an  inch  apart ;  the  palm  at  about  half  an  inch, 
and  other  parts  of  the  skin  at  various  greater  distances. 
Apphed  to  the  skin  at  the  back  of  the  neck,  of  the  upper 
arm,  the  thigh,  and  some  other  parts,  such  double  impres- 
sions are  confounded  into  one  when  the  points  touched  are 
upwards  of  two  inches  asunder. 

Numerous  circumstances  have  the  power  of  modifying 
or  increasing  the  sensibility  of  parts,  giving  rise  to  varieties 
of  agreeable  and  painful  sensations.  Most  parts  moreover 
have  certain  sensations  peculiar  to  themselves;  thus  no 
other  tissue  than  the  skin  is  ever  the  seat  of  the  sensations 
of  tickling,  or  itching,  or  burning  heat,  &c.;  the  muscles 
alone  feel  fatigue ;  the  pain  of  disease  in  different  tissues  is 
as  varied  as  any  other  of  its  phenomena.  Certain  parts  also 
are  insensible  to  any  but  particular  impressions ;  the  tendons 
and  other  similar  tissues  may  be  cut  or  burnt,  or  in  any  way 
injured  without  exciting  any  sensation,  unless  they  are 
pulled  or  twisted,  or  subjected  to  any  other  of  those  mecha- 
nical induences  which  it  is  their  office  in  the  animal  economy 
to  resist  Other  parts  again,  as  most  of  the  internal  organs, 
the  bones  and  cartilages,  are  insensible  durine  health,  but 
in  disease  excite  severe  and  peculiar  pain.  For  all  these 
differences  however  no  explanation  is  yet  known.  It  is 
known  that  certain  nerves  (the  motor)  never,  under  any 
circumstances,  convey  sensible  impressions;  that  others 
(the  nerves  of  the  sympathetic  system)  are,  if  ever,  only 
occasionally  conductors  of  sensations ;  that  others  (the  nerves 
of  the  peculiar  senses)  convey  only  the  impressions  of  those 
agents  for  (he  reception  of  which  certain  organs  are  pecu- 
harly  adapted ;  and  that  others  have  the  constant  office  of 
conveying  impressions  of  contact,  heat,  &c. ;  but  upon  what 
differences  of  structure  or  arrangement  these  varieties  of 
function  depend  no  reasonable  opinion  can  at  present  be 
formed. 

Many  of  the  phenomena  illustrative  of  the  mode  of  con- 
duction of  the  nervous  influence  in  the  sensitive  nerves  are 
repeated  in  the  motor  filaments,  with  this  difference,  that 
while  w  the  sensitive  nerves  impcetsions  always  proceed 


from  the  eircamferenee  to  the  centre,  or  frodi  the  I 
tion  of  the  nervous  filament  in  any  tiasoe,  to  its  I 
in  the  brain  or  spinal  cord ;  in  the  motor  nerves  th« 
pressions  always  pass  in  the  opposite  directioa, 
from  the  centre  to  the  etrcumferenoe,  or  from  the  1 
spinal  chord  to  the  mnscle  or  other  oontractile 
When  the  motor  fllamenU  of  a  nerve  are  irritated  in  mmw 
part  of  its  course,  no  pain  is  felt,  but  the  muscles  to  vluc^ 
It  is  distributed  contract;  when  a  similar  Dorr*  ia  cm 
through  (or  otherwise  prevented  from  oonveying  Ihe  iMiivaw 
influence),  all  the  muscles  to  which  the  filamenU  thai  wea 
off  from  it,  beyond  the  injured  portion,  are  disthbut«d,  mm 
the  power  of  being  acted  upon  by  the  will,  and  wmry  aooB 
of  being  excited  by  anv  stimulus,  while  those  from  list « tan 
the  injured  part  and  the  brain  retain  their  power.  If  thm 
end  of  that  portion  of  a  divided  motor  nerve  whteli  ia  euU 
connected  with  the  nervous  centre  be  irritated,  no] 
tible  effect  follows;  if  the  end  of  the  other  porttoi 
is  now  separated  from  the  brain,  be  irritated,  the 
to  which  iu  filamenU  proceed  will  for  a  time 
contract  The  same  observations  on  the  neeesaity  of  a  i 
tinuity  of  nervous  substanoe,  on  the  abaenee  of  any  i 
nieation  between  adjacent  filaments,  by  which  om 
assume  the  office  of  another,  and  on  the  limenees  ott 
whatever  part  of  a  nervous  filament  is  irritated,  ma^  he 
made  of  the  motor  as  of  the  sensitive  filamenta.  Aa  sa  hf 
far  the  greater  number  of  nerves,  sensitive  and  vaolsr  ila- 
menU  are  ooutained  within  the  same  sheath,  the  pbai^p^MBa. 
which  have  been  described  separately,  will,  in  tba-  oHa  id 
^injury  or  other  affection  of  such  nerves,  be  combined.*  Tlwe 
when  the  nerve  of  any  limb  is  irriuted,  sudden  paia  ia  Mt 
and  coincident  convulsions  ensue ;  when  a  similar  i 
divided,  the  limb  becomes  both  senseless  and  i 
if  the  upper  part  of  the  divided  nerve  (that  stiU  • 
with  the  brain)  be  irriuted,  pain  is  felt,  hot  no 
excited ;  if  the  lower  part  be  irriuted,  convulsiooa  of  tkm 
limb  Uke  place,  but  no  pain  is  felt 

Of  the  nature  of  the  influence  which,  passing  aloiig  %km 
nerves,  excites  motion,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  it  m  aac 
iu  motion,  nothing  whatever  is  known.  Thioach  aoiaa 
nerves  it  can  be  transmitted  at  will,  and  the  mnaciea  sup- 
plied with  these  are  therefore  called  voluntary ;  threoch 
others  the  will  has  no  influence  in  sending  theeictitant  ta 
motion,  and  the  involuntary  muscles  to  which  they  j 
entirely  removed  from  any  connection  with  the  i 
in  the  excitement  of  violent  passion  or  grieC  « 
alted  mental  affection.  Whatever  stimulus  is  anpUed  to  tba 
motor  nerves,  the  same  effect  is  produced ;  whether  tt  ba  the 
stimulus  of  the  will,  or  of  any  mechanioal,  rhomyaL  ar 
electrical  application,  the  same  muscular  contractioii.  vaxy- 
ing  only  in  degree,  i»  produced.  The  mind  alooa  haa  iW 
power  of  determining  the  strength  and  extent  of  naaevW 
contraction,  and  this  it  effecu  by  an  oneration  vhsch  a 
scarcely  appreciates ;  for  even  one  who  Knows  aceafasaSy 
the  position  and  the  mode  of  action  of  each  muscle  ^■*^«>*t, 
except  in  cerUin  cases,  order  the  act  of  a  single  muadcp  hvi 
to  pit>duoe  a  certain  kind  or  strength  of  motion,  ia  obl^^ad  c» 
exert  coincidently  all  the  muscles  that  can  miniatar  to  that 
motion.  Thus  there  are  two  musdes,  at  least,  that  beoi  thm 
fore-arm,  and  no  person  can  make  one  of  them  act  ahila  tha 
other  remains  inactive ;  tlie  will  can  only  deUrmiaa  ovtau 
effects,  but  it  cannot  deUrmine  the  muscles  by  which  they 
shall  be  accomplished. 

In  all  the  phenomena  hitherto  considered,  the  miad  Cahca 
a  part;  but  in  some  circumstances  an  impresaioo  naaiiB 
along  a  sensitive  nerve  to  the  nervous  centre,  aad  althou^H 
no  sensation  may  have  been  produced,  an  infloenee 
return  conveyed  back  from  tne  centre  through  a 
nerve,  and  motion  is  produced,  either  in  the  muscles  a4|a«aiks 
to  the  part  first  impressed,  or  in  those  of  some  other  pmrt  df 
the  boQV.  The  phenomena  of  this  dass  are  those  of  v  baa  m 
called  the  reflex  fitnction ;  a  term  which  is  derived  tnm^  tba 
idea  that  the  impresiion,  passing  centripetally,  is  rffi.nuU 
from  the  centre  as  soon  as  it  arrives  there,  and  made  to  poM 
ttom  it  centrifugally. 

For  the  occurrence  of  these  reflex  actions,  it  is  aaaasiiial 
that  the  nerves  acted  upon  should  retain  their 
with  the  spinal  chord  or  with  the  brain.  The  spinal  < 
is  sufficient  for  some  of  these  actions,  and  the  pew 
therefore  oAen  spoken  of  as  if  it  belonged  exclusively  to  u  „ 
but  it  is  evidently  possessed  by  the  whole  otrthro^wfimU 
axis.    Thus,  if  the  hmd-leg  of  a  reptile  or  any  othar  ^»»'— ** 

be  separated  irom  the  bg^,  and  the  skin  of  any  pait  •(  ^4 
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beirritrnted,  no  motion  of  its  muscles  m\\  ensue;  but  if  the 
b^  be  allowed  to  retain  its  connection  with  that  part  of  the 
ipmal  chord  from  which  its  nerves  come  out,  tlie  same  irri- 
tuion  of  the  skin  will  produce  convulsive  contractions  of 
the  nuacles.  In  the  first  case  the  impression  on  the  skin, 
if  ttpSMed  idong  the  sensitive  nervous  filaments  at  all,  was 
lost  at  their  cut  extremity ;  in  the  second,  it  passed  through 
tfaem  to  the  spinal  chord,  and  thence  either  it  or  some 
other  influence  returned  immediately  through  the  motor 
oenrea  to  the  muscles. 

On  this  property  of  reflecting  the  inipressions  received 
from  lensitive  to  motor  nerves,  many  of  the  muscular  mo- 
tiooe  which  were  formerly  regarded  as  instinctive  or  sympa- 
thetic^ and  many  others  of  the  most  important  phenomena, 
depend.  Thus  when  li^ht  falls  on  the  retina,  the  impres- 
lion  received  by  the  bram  is  instantly  reflected  through  the 
third  nerve,  and  the  iris,  without  any  effort  of  the  will, 
ooatracta;  nod  if  the  light  be  very  strong  and  sudden,  the 
^elida  inToluntarily  wince,  as  they  do  before  any  expected 
injury.  In  like  manner  a  stimulus  applied  to  the  nose  ex- 
cites  involuntary  sneezing;  food,  or  any  other  substance  in 
the  fhuoes  or  pharynx,  excites  the  involuntary  act  of  swal- 
lowiQ^»  and  still  more  an  irritation  of  the  larynx  is  reflected 
from  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  excites  in  all  the  respira- 
lovf  muscles  involuntary  coughing.  In  all  these  cases  sen- 
sation coexists  with  the  reflection  of  the  impression  through 
the  motor  nerves ;  but  sensation  is  by  no  means  essential 
to  the  phenomena ;  on  the  contrary,  in  the  most  marked 
examples  the  centripetal  impression  is  not  perceived  by  the 
bnio.  Thus  the  sphincter  muscles  are  constantly  main- 
tainedin  astate  of  contraction  under  the  influence  which  passes 
unfeltfirom  the  spinal  chord;  and  all  the  motions  occurring 
in  decapitated  animals  (in  which  the  reflex  actions  are  more 
rtmarkable  than  under  any  other  circumstances)  must  pro- 
bably be  regarded  as  unaccompanied  by  sensation,  since 
exactly  similar  phenomena  occur  in  persons  suffering  from 
come  forms  of  paralysis,  and  who  can  never  feel  the  im- 
pression on  the  skin  upon  which  the  involuntary  motions 
lastantiy  follow.  In  the  case  of  reflection  from  the  optic 
ixrve  to  the  nerves  of  the  iris,  and  in  most  of  those  in  which 
the  senaitive  nerves  pass  directly  to  the  brain,  sensation  is 
produced  with  the  reflex  action ;  but  in  all  the  cases  where 
the  eeotripeCal  nerves  pass  to  the  spinal  chord,  the  reflex 
actione  take  i^ace  as  well,  or  even  more  certainly,  after  the 
TefDoral  of  tne  hnm.  The  spinal  chord  is  essential  for  a 
reflex  action  in  the  nerves  that  pass  out  from  it ;  the  brain 
fat  a  similar  action  in  its  own  nerves :  in  the  first  case  sen- 
sation it  not  involved,  in  the  second  it  generally  is. 

Mr.  Grainger  ('  Observations  on  the  Spinal  Chord')  be- 
lievea  that  the  impressions  which  produce  reflex  actions, 
and  thoae  which  pass  to  and  from  the  brain  in  sensation  and 
voluntary  moUon,  are  not  conveyed  by  the  same  sets  of  ner- 
voua  fibres.  He  considers  that  there  meet  in  the  spinal 
chord  four  sets  of  nervous  filaments :  one  passing  only  to  the 
exterior  white  matter,  and  then  ascending  to  the  brain,  to 
which  they  convey  sensations ;  a  second,  corresponding  to 
the^e,  which  pass  from  the  brain  along  the  exterior  white 
matter  of  the  chord,  and  thence  to  the  muscles,  for  the  con- 
veyance of  the  influence  of  the  will  to  them.  These  two 
sets  axe  the  same  as  the  commonly  described  sensitive  and 
motor  filaments ;  the  others  are  analogous  to  these,  but  are 
supposed  to  be  subservient  only  to  the  reflex  actions ;  they 
pass  to  and  f^om  the  chord  with  the  others,  but  instead  of 
beiog  eoQtioued  up  with  them  to  the  brain  along  the  exte- 
rior o£  the  chord,  penetrate  into  its  substance,  and  lose 
themselves  in  its  central  gre^  matter — the  recipient  and 
reflector  of  the  impressions  which  they  convey.  The  obser- 
vatioiis  of  the  course  of  the  filaments  of  the  nerves,  where 
iLey  pass  into  the  spinal  chord,  upon  which  this  very  inge- 
ntooa  Tiew  is  founded,  have  not  yet  been  sufficiently  con- 
firmed to  establish  its  truth  beyond  doubt ;  but  it  still  affords 
the  most  intelligible  explanation  of  the  manner  in  which 
tmpresnons,  passing  apparently  through  the  same  filaments, 
in  aome  cases  produce  sensation,  and  in  others  none ;  and 
in  which,  for  certain  purposes,  organs  supplied  with  nerves 
iScuiii  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  are  yet  usually  removed  torn 
the  inHueoee  of  the  brain. 

It  deserves  particular  remark,  that  in  the  cases  in  which 
the  impression  is  conveyed  only  to  the  spinal  chord,  as  in 
t>tfheaded  animals,  the  motions  that  result  nom  the  reflected 
inAuence,  evince  design.  Thus,  when  a  bird's  or  any  other 
lofwer  animal's  (as  a  frop*s)  head  is  cut  off,  the  body  endea- 
io escape,  and  evinces  method  in  its  attempts;  if  a 
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limb  is  touched,  it  is  drawn  away  from  the  contact ;  if  a  part 
of  the  body  is  irritated,  the  foot  will  sometimes  be  raisea  in 
an  endeavour  to  remove  the  source  of  irritation.  These  ac- 
tions are  similar  to  those  of  monsters  born  without  brains, 
many  of  which  have  been  known  to  cry,  to  take  milk,  and 
perform  other  apparently  voluntary  acts.  Are  we  from 
these  facts,  indicating  desi^  in  the  actions  of  brainless 
animals,  to  believe  that  tne  spinal  chord  is  capable  of 
any  exercise  of  will  ?  Such  an  idea  is  very  opposed  to 
opmions  which  are  deemed  well  founded,  but  is  still  far 
firom  groundless ;  the  motions  are  scarcely  otherwise  ex- 
plicable. 

Of  the  nature  of  the  agent  which,  passing  along  the  ner- 
vous filaments,  produces  sensation  or  excites  motion,  no- 
thing satisfactory  is  at  present  known.  The  imperceptible 
velocity  of  its  passage  naturally  suggested  the  idea  of  an 
electric  current,  and  except  by  the  supposition  of  the  motion, 
or  the  vibration  of  the  particles  of  some  such  subtle  material 
as  electricity  or  the  other  imponderable  agents  are  conceived 
to  be,  its  velocity  is  scarcely  to  be  accounted  for.  Some 
idea  may  be  formed  of  its  rapidity  of  passage  along  the 
nerves  to  and  from  the  brain,  by  a  rough  calculation  which 
the  writer  lately  made,  that  when  a  person  plays  rapidly 
on  the  piano,  upwards  of  1000  distinct  movements  are  per- 
formed within  the  minute;  each  of  which  has  its  time, 
place,  and  strength  exactly  ordered.  At  the  same  time  that 
the  mind  imparts  this  number  of  impressions  to  the  muscles, 
it  is  receiving  not  less  than  2000  impressions  by  each  of 
three  distinct  senses,  the  eye,  the  ear,  and  tho  touch,  and 
perceives  the  most  minute  variations  with  each.  From  the 
similarity  of  this  velocity  of  the  nervous  agent,  to  that  of 
the  passage  of  electricity,  and  from  a  few  apparent  analogies, 
some  have  imagined  the  nervous  agent  or  fluid  to  be  identical 
with  the  electric ;  but  the  grounds  for  such  an  opinion  are 
at  present  few  and  uncertain,  while  many  evident  facts  mi- 
litate strongly  against  it,  as  the  equal  conducting  power  of 
all  the  moist  tissues  as  well  as  the  nervous ;  the  improba- 
bility that  electric  fluid  should  be  isolated  in  the  filaments, 
the  inconstancy  of  the  results  of  experiments  in  which  a 
current  of  electricity  is  used  to  replace  a  removed  portion  of 
a  nerve,  &c. 

The  nervous  agent  is  prepared  in  the  brain  and  spinal 
chord,  and  probably  in  all  parts  where  there  is  ganglionic 
or  grey  nervous  matter,  and  from  them  distributed  to  the 
nerves.  Thus,  if  the  trunk  of  a  mixed  nerve  be  divided, 
that  part  which  is  separated  from  the  nervous  centre  soon 
loses  that  which  may  be  called  ite  stock  of  excitability, 
while  that  which  remains  attached  to  the  centres  retains 
its  excitability  as  if  no  injury  had  been  inflicted.  For  the 
maintenance  of  the  excitability  on  which  the  reflex  actions 
depend,  the  spinal  chord  alone  seems  to  be  necessary ;  for 
it  is  not  more  rapidly  expended  after  the  removal  of  the 
brain  than  when  the  brain  is  present.  For  the  main- 
tenance of  the  excitability  for  other  actions  the  brain  is 
essential. 

Each  impression  made  on  the  sensitive  nerves,  and  each 
excitant  to  motion,  may  be  considered  to  cause  a  certain 
consumption  ofihe  nervous  influence,  which  it  is  the  office 
of  the  nervous  centres  to  replace ;  and  a  healthy  condition 
of  the  nervous  system  may  reasonably  be  conceived  to  de- 
pend on  a  due  proportion  between  the  waste  and  the  supply. 
When  the  former  has  been  excessive,  weakness  or  fatigue 
of  the  senses,  or  of  the  power  of  muscular  motion,  is  pro- 
duced, which  a  period  of  sleep  or  rest  from  excitement  is 
necessary  to  replace.  The  necessity  of  such  rest  is  indicated 
to  us  by  the  fittigue  at  the  close  of  each  day.  and  cannot 
long  be  safely  resisted ;  for  after  the  loss  of  the  night's 
rest,  the  excitant  necessary  to  produce  a  certain  effect  is 
found  to  become  greater  in  a  rapidly  increasing  ratio 
through  every  hour  of  the  succeeding  day.  During  rest, 
the  brain  may  be  considered  as  producing  the  excitability 
by  which  the  nerves  may  act  dunng  the  period  of  exertion ; 
and  hence  exertion  is  not  less  necessary  for  health  than 
rest;  and  many  disorders  show  that  excitability  may,  for 
want  of  being  wasted  by  exertion,  accumulate.  Hence  much 
of  that  which  passes  under  the  popular  name  of  nervous- 
ness—a condition  in  which  a  given  excitant  produces  a 
greater  effect  than  is  natural  or  healthy ;  and  this  (although 
the  use  of  terms  usually  applied  to  material  things  may 
give  too  definite  an  idea  of  it)  we  may  reasonably  believe  to 
result  from  an  accumulation  of  nervous  influence,  as  fatigue, 
or  the  need  of  a  greater  excitement  to  produce  a  certain 
effect,  results  from  it»  waste.    The  influence  of  exer(^|^^ 
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tbe  ncn'es  follows  the  sflme  rulo  as  that  of  exercise  of  the 
inuscleB  or  any  other  tissue;  hy  it,  within  certain  limits, 
the  power  of  perceiving  impressions  and  of  exciting  mo- 
tion is  progressively  increased;  the  excitthility  or  each 
organ  or  of  the  whole  system  beinjj,  within  those  limits,  ca- 
pable of  adaptation  to  the  need  of  the  individual ;  hence  the 
power  by  practice  of  attaining  to  perfection  of  touch,  or  of 
nearing,  or  sight,  or  any  other  scn^e.  Impressions  are  dis- 
tinctly felt  by  the  practised  sense  which  are  completely  im- 
perceptible to  that  which  has  been  only  casually  employed. 
In  like  manner,  when  the  organ  of  one  sense  is  destroyed, 
and  thus  one  outlet  for  excitability  is  closed,  the  rest 
acquire  increased  aouteness;  hence  the  accuracy  of 
the  hearing  and  touch  in  the  blind,  of  the  sight  in  the 
deaf.  &c. 

The  system  of  the  great  sympathetic  nerve  is  that  whose 
branches  are  distributed  to  all  the  organs  of  organic  life,  the 
heart,  lungs,  digestive  canal  and  glands,  &c.,  chiefly  follow- 
ing the  course  of  the  blood-vessels,  bearing  numerous  and 
large  ganglia  in  all  parts  of  their  course,  and  communicat- 
ing with  the  brain  and  spinal  chord  ur  their  nerves  only  by 
few  and  small  filaments.  The  parts  to  which  the  branches 
of  the  sympathetic  nerve  are  distributed  have  but  vague  if 
any  sensibility,  unless  under  peculiar  circumstances  of  dis- 
ease ;  and  the  motions  which  some  of  them  possess  arc  usu- 
ally quite  independent  of  the  mind.  Numerous  experi- 
ments of  irritating  the  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic  to  see 
whether  it  produces  pain,  have  had  unsatis/actory  results; 
nor  would  any  results  of  apparent  insensibility  be  conclu- 
sive, because  the  ganglia  might,  like  part  of  tbe  brain,  be 
insensible  to  injury,  though  fblly  capable  of  perceiving  the 
impressions  transmitted  to  them  through  their  nerves.  But 
the  pain  of  the  diseases  of  internal  organs  is  amply  suffici- 
ent to  prove  their  sensibility,  though  it  does  not  determine 
whether  the  impression  of  pain  is  conveyed  through  fila- 
ments of  the  sympathetic  system  or  through  those  few  of 
the  cerebro-spinal  system  which  are  minglett  with  the  fbrmer 
in  the  common  sheath.  In  the  same  manner,  in  extraordi- 
nary cases,  the  brain  and  spinal  chord  have  an  evident  influ- 
ence on  the  motions  of  the  organs  supplied  by  the  sympa- 
thetic nerve,  as  in  the  cflfects  of  strong  passion  and  other 
mental  affections  on  the  circulation,  tlie  digestive  functions, 
&c.  The  impressions  conveyed  from  the  viscera  to  the 
brain  and  spinal  chord  mav  also  be  reflected  either  to  the 
voluntary  muscles,  as  in  the  convulsions  of  children  with 
disordered  digestion,  or  to  the  involuntary  muscles,  as  in 
the  increased  rapidity  of  pulse,  the  sickness,  &c  which 
occur  in  various  diseases. 

In  the  natural  state  however,  the  organs  chiefly  supplied 
by  the  sympathetio  nerves  are  entirely  independent  of  the 
cerebro-spinal  system,  dnd  will  maintain  their  actions  for  a 
time  even  after  their  removal  ft'om  the  body.  Thus  the 
peristaltic  motion  of  the  intestines,  the  contractions  and 
dilatations  of  the  heart  of  some  animals,  and  some  other 
bimilar  actions,  will  continue  for  a  considerable  time  after 
they  are  separated  from  the  body,  or  after  nil  the  nerves 
passing  to  them  have  been  divided.  Many  other  facts 
prove  also  that  tbe  internal  organs  are  much  less  dependent 
on  the  influence  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  than  the  external 
animal  organs  are  on  that  of  their  cci-cbro-spinal  nerves: 
severe  irritation  of  the  sympathetic  nerves,  such  as,  if  ap- 
plied to  the  cerebro-spinal  motor  nerves,  would  excite 
budden  and  violent  convulsions  of  their  muj-clcs,  gives  rise  to 
but  weak  and  slow  contractions  of  the  viscera ;  and  these 
follow  at  perceptible  intervals  after  the  application  of  the 
biimulus,  so  that  it  is  often  difUcult  to  say  whether  the 
irritation  have  exerted  any  influence  at  all. 

The  ofllce  of  the  numerous  ganglia  placed  in  the  course 
of  the  sympathetic  nerves  is  perbops  the  mo^t  obscure 
point  in  the  whole  range  of  physiology.  Some  have  re-  ' 
garded  them  as  so  many  brains,  by  winch  impressions  are  ! 
received  through  the  branches  of  which  each  gan:;lion  is 
the  centre,  and  from  which  excitements  to  motion  are  sent 
out;  others  ha\e  believed  that  they  exercise  a  power  of 
isolating  the  organs  ihev  supply  fVom  the  influence  of  the 
mind  or  of  obstructing  the  constant  passage  of  impressions 
to  and  from  the  brain  ;  and  many  other  functions  have  been 
supposed  to  be  performed  by  them :  but  for  each  and  all  the 
evidence  is  altogether  unsatisfactory. 

The  sympathetic  nerve  or  system  of  nerves  has  received 
its  name  fVom  the  idea  that  it  is  of  ultimate  importance  in 
the  phenomena  of  what  is  called  sympathy,  in  which  one 
part  of  the  body  is  affected  in  consequence  of  some  pecu-  | 


liar  condition  of  another.  A  great  number  of  Urn  ^bm.  > 
mena  which  were  formerly  regarded  as  the  effects  of  wfm- 
pathy  are  now  more  clearly  explained  by  tbe  rcllecij^ 
action  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis ;  many  others  depend  (.i 
some  generally  operatinjj  influence,  as  a  peculiar  cobdttkx 
of  the  blood,  &c. ;  and  in  thote  that  remain  it  u  qoott  v 
able  whether  the  sympathetic  s)stem  of  nerres  excm<« 
any  peculiar  power.  Tbe  universality  of  iu  di»tjiliut.  s 
among  the  viscera  is  the  only  ground  on  nhich  it  can  k 
believed  to  possess  this  property  of  exciting  JmprcHMCs  jt 
actions  in  one,  in  consequence  of  being  itself  excited  by  tL« 
condition  of  another. 

It  exerts  a  more  evident  influence  in  the  rariotn  mc^ 
tions  of  the  glands  and  other  surfaces  which  it  sapflm 
In  some  instances  tbe  excitant  to  secretion  is  eoii?tyc4  fr 
marily  fi-om  the  brain,  either  directly,  as  in  tb«  flowiac  .f 
tears  in  grief,  &c.,  or  by  a  reflex  action,  as  in  tbe  tears  tbsi 
flow  when  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose  is  irntatc^. 
or  as  in  the  flow  of  saliva  in  a  strong  irritation  of  the  nes 
brane  of  the  mouth,  in  the  sweating  of  fcwr  or  oi  ptv. 
agony,  &c.  In  the  more  constant  secretions  the  i&8Qr!k-Y 
of  the  sympathetic  nerves  is  in  some  deeree  mssonwd  ;  hi 
there  are  sufficient  fticts  to  ptove  that  their  injury  n  ti-i 
soon  followed  by  a  suppression  or  modification  of  tbe  »* ■^■ 
tion  in  the  organ  to  wliich  the  injured  nerves  are  destjoi : 
The  cerebro- spinal  nerves  also  exercise  an  influence  ect:* 
secretion  and  nutrition  of  the  parts  which  they  supply ;  b.: 
its  amount  is  indistinct,  in  consequence  of  th«  intern^ptj  • 
of  other  circumstances  favourable  to  those  procees<s,  b^  U. 
same  injury  which  cuts  ofiT  the  secretory  power  of  ibeirfr**. 
as  the  loss  of  exercise  of  the  muscles,  &c. 

The  best  general  account  of  the  physiology  of  tlie  Dm- 
is  in  Miillers  'Physiologic,*  translated  by  Dr.  Baly  ;  fi-r  t*. 
that  relates  to  the  distinct  functions  of  the  nwts  of  iK- 
nerves,  the  several  works  of  Sir  Charles  Bell  (by  whom  ih  • 
most  important  discovery  was  first  made)  may  be  coosu^'v', 
and  with  them  the  physiological  treatises  of  Mr«  Mayu  a;*, 
M.  Magendie.  On  the  reflex  actions,  the  best  viork«  a.-*. 
Prochaska's  •Physiologic,'  in  which  it  is  first  di*tmf:;» 
announced,  though  long  before  alluded  toby  Glts«on(T>^. .. 
de  Venhictdo  et  Intestinio),  ond  tbe  works  of  Dr.  M*.*- 
shall  Hall,  b^  whom  the  subject  has  been  most  fully  ul  jr 
trated  and  raised  to  its  just  importance,  and  of  Mr.Grixrit 
and  Dr.  Volkmann.  The  electrical  theory  of  tbe  orrt  •« 
fluid  is  most  extensively  illustrated  in  the  writiofi  uf  I^. 
Wilson  Philip.  The  best  account  in  English  of  lb*  f.n,- 
porative  anatomy  of  the  nervous  system  will  be  fuaml  .' 
Dr.  Gront*s  '  Outlines  of  Comparative  Anatomy.* 

NE'SEA.  Lamouroux  gives  this  name  to  sotne  of  t^ 
articulated  Corallines. 

NESS,  LOCH,  is  a  lake  in  Scotland,  situated  b«t«a-i 
37**  10'  and  57''  27'  N.  lat  and  between  4"  20  and  V  .• 
W.  long.  It  is  22  miles  long :  its  breadth  varies  frvm  s  e  « 
and  a  quarter  to  three-quarters  of  a  mile.  It  extends  K-rV 
south-west  and  north-north-east  over  a  considerable  pwt  • 
of  Glenmore,  through  which  the  Caledonian  Canal  pai«^ 
The  depth  of  the  water  is  from  106  to  129  fiithums  ra  i  I 
middle  parts ;  but  near  the  ends  of  the  loke  it  dccr«A«c-  i  i 
8  j,  75,  and  much  less.  At  the  north-east  end  tbe  dcp  b  (^ 
reduced  to  7  and  9  fathoms.  This  lake  is  never  e«.«:-J 
wiih  ice.  At  its  south-western  extremity  it  recviTcs  t  ^ 
waters  of  the  small  river  Oich,  which  issues  frotn  L*«< 
Oicli.  which  lies  farther  Pouth.  From  its  nortb^A^^'.**^ 
extremity  issues  the  river  Ness,  which,  after  a  eotsrmc  vf  »  i 
miles,  discharges  its  waters  into  Moray  Fiith.  L*eb  N\« 
is  enclosed  on  both  sides  by  lofty,  rugged,  steep,  aud  bftm-n 
mountains,  which  attain  an  average  height  of  lO^O  Ci*c 
The  highest  mountain-masses  arc  on  the  wotcm  sKjtc  l:  J 
near  the  miildle  of  the  lake,  where  they  rise  in  tbe  buft 
summit  of  the  Mealfourvouny.  This  mountain  is  stafc  i  n 
be  2730  feet  high,  but  it  is  probably  higher,  if  th«  tact  w 
true  that  not  far  from  iu  summit  there  i*  a  sosaU  !.-i 
which  is  always  frozen.  On  the  north  and  soutli  t  f  *  j 
enormous  mass  of  rocks  two  pastoral  glens  open  npoa  i"< 
lake,  Glen  Urquhart  and  Glen  Morison,  and  tli«  nT.ri 
which  drain  them  bring  a  large  quantity  of  wslcr  to  t-j 
lake.  The  mountains  south  and  north  of  these  t«u  -:.■) 
arc  much  less  elevated :  this  is  also  the  case  with  the  t\»ck\ 
which  skirt  the  eastern  shores  of  the  lake.  These  rocks  a.*i 
cut  by  deep  cullies  and  frightfbl  precip.ccs,  and  th«  r*\«Ti 
Farrigng  and  Feachloin  rush  violently  into  the  Uk*  ihr  -,i 
two  narrow  fissures.  These  ri\-crs  drain  Strath  KnrW  i 
pastoral  valley,  whichiJM?^^^l|^400  feel  above  ^» 
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oftbc  sea»  and  extends  parallel  to  the  lake  for  about  fiAeen 
miles.  It  is  a  beautiful  tract  of  country,  and  its  charms  are 
iocreased  by  the  cataracts  of  Foyers  or  Fycrs,  which  the 
liver  Feaohloin  forms  in  breaking  through  the  line  of  de- 
nted rocks  which  divide  the  strath  from  the  lake.  It 
linls  in  beauty  the  waterfalls  of  the  Clyde  and  of  the 
Tamel. 

{Bsriiamentarv RtporU on  the  Caledonian  Canal;  ^xW" 
tW%  StattiticaT  Account  qf  Scotland  ;  and  MacCuUoch's 
HighkauU  and  Western  Islands.)     ^^^^ 
NESTOR  (Ornithology).    [Psir^^.B.] 
NESTORIANS,  the  name  of  an^Kportant  and  early 
sect  of  Christians,  which  is  derived  from  Nestorius,  a  Syrian 
by  birth,  who  became  patriarch  of  Constantinople  in  428, 
under  the  reign  of  Theodosius  II,    He  showed  himself  very 
lealous  against  the  Arians  and  other  sectarians ;  but  after 
»oine  time  a  priest  of  Antioch,  named  Anastusius,  who  had 
Allowed  Nestorius  to  Constantinople,  began  to  preach  that 
there  were  two  persons  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  the  Word, 
or  divinity,  bad  not  become  man,  but  had  descended  upon 
the  man  Jesus,  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  that  the  two 
natures  became  morally  united  as  it  were,  but  not  hyposta- 
ticallv  joined  into  one  person ;  and  that  when  Jesus  died  it 
rsa  the  human  person  and  not  the  divinity  that  suffered. 
Tha  doctrine,  being  not  only  not  discountenanced,  but  sup- 
ported by  Nestorius,  was  the  origin  of  the  Nestorian  schism. 
Nestorius  refused  to  allow  to  the  Virgin  Mary  the  title  of 
Tbeotokos.  or  mother  of  God,  but  allowed  her  that  of  Chris- 
tJtokos,   or  mother  of  Christ.      Nestorius   met  with   nu- 
merous opponents,  among  others  Eusebius  of  Dorylsum ; 
aad  the  controversy  occasioned  great  disturbances  in  Con- 
•tantinoplc.    Cyril,  bishop  of  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  with 
his  characteristic  violence,  anathematised  Neslonus,  who 
in  his  turn  anathematised  Cyril,  whom  he  accused  of  de- 
grading the  divine  nature  and  making  it  subject  to  the 
inllranties  of  the  human  nature.  [Cyril  of  Alexandria.] 
The  emperor  Theodosius  convoked  a  general  council  at 
Ephesus  to  decide  upon  the  question,  ajo.  431.  The  council, 
vhicb  was  attended  by  210  bishops,  condemned  the  doctrine 
of  Nestorius,  who  refused  to  appear  before  the  council,  as 
Biny  Eastern  bishops,  and  John  of  Antioch  among  the 
rest,  had  not  yet  arrived.    Upon  this  the  council  deposed 
Neitorius.    Soon  after  John  of  Antioch  and  his  friends 
oroe,  and  condemned  Cyril  as  being  guilty  of  the  Apolli- 
Bahan  heresy.    The  emperor,  being  appealed  to  by  both 
pBirties,  after  some  hesitation,  sent  for  Nestorius  and  Cyril, 
but  it  appears  that  he  was  displeased  with  what  he  con- 
bitlered  pnde  and  obstinacy  in  Nestorius,  and  confined  hjm 
to  a  monastery.    But  as  his  name  was  still  a  rallving  word 
for  faction,  Theodosius  banished  him  to   the  aeserts  of 
Fhebais  in  Egypt,  where  he  died.    His  partisans  how- 
ever spread  over  the  East,  and  have  continued  to  this  day  to 
brm  a  separate  church,  which  is  rather  numerous,  espe- 
n&Dy  io  Me8opotainia»  where  their  patriarch  resides  at 
[>iarbekr. 

The  Nestonans  at  one  time  spread  into  Persia,  and  from 
Ibence  to  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  where  the  Portuguese 
found  a  community  of  them  at  St.Tliom6,  but  tbey  perse- 
cuted them  and  obliged  them  to  turn  Roman  Catholics. 

{Histoire  du  Nestorianume,  by  Father  Doucin,  a  Jesuit. 
1698  ;  tad  a  Dissertation  on  the  Syrian  Nestorianst  in  the 
4ih  volume  of  the  Bibliotheca  Orientalis  of  J.  S.  Asse- 
mani.) 

Eutycbes,  in  his  zeal  to  oppose  the  Nestorians,  fell  into 
the  opposite  extreme  of  saying  that  there  was  only  one 
nature  in  Christ,  namely,  the  divine  nature,  by  which  the 
human  nature  had  become  absorbed.    [Eutychians.] 

NETHERLANDS,  THE.  This  kingdom  as  now  con- 
ituoted  consists  of  the  territory  of  the  antient  republic  of 
the  Seven  United  Provinces  and  of  some  portions  of  the  pro- 
nnee  of  limburg,  but  not  includinfiC  the  grand-duchy  of 
Loxenburg,  which  the  king  of  the  Netherlands  possesses, 
vuh  the  title  of  grand-duke,  as  a  part  of  the  German  Con- 
ederation.  The  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  is  situated 
»etwctn50'44'and  53*  34'  N.  lat.  and  3'  30'  and  7*  10'  E. 
one.  It  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  Germany,  on  the  north 
md  wast  by  the  German  Ocean  or  North  Sea,  and  on  the 
Duth  bf  Belgium.  The  frontier  line  which  divides  it  from 
$el^um  is  described  in  the  article  Belgium,  as  fixed 
ly  the  treat?  of  15th  November,  1831,  which  has  now  been 
ircefited  and  ratified  by  both  parties.  The  area  of  the  king- 
iuoi  is  about  I1,OOU  square  miles;  the  population,  on  the 
1st  of  January,  1839,  was  2,583,271. 
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The  kingdom  is  now  divided  into  ten  provinces:— 


North  Brabant 
Guelderland 
North  Holland 
South  Holland 
Zealand  .     . 
Utrecht   .     . 
Friesland 
Overyssel 
Groningen     . 
Drenthe 


Area. 
8q.  mileg. 
1.942 
2,000 

930 
1.170 

640 

525 
1,027 
1.240 

770 

020 


PopuIatioD. 
366.160 
336.401 
423,873 
609.661 
145,542 
140.574 
227,415 
191,062 
172,437 
70.146 


Total  .      .      .11,164  2,583,271 

That  part  of  Limburg  (with  147.527  inhabitants)  which 
is  restored  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  is  annexed 
in  perpetuity  to  that  crown,  but  is  constituted  as  the  duchy 
of  Limbur^^  and  is  to  form  a  part  of  the  German  confede- 
ration, in  lieu  of  that  part  of  Luxemburg  which  the  German 
diet  consents  to  cede  to  Belgium ;  but  Maestricht  and  Venloo 
remain  an  integral  part  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands. 
Face  qf  the  Country;  Soil;  C/fma/tf.— The  Netherlands 
are  part  of  the  great  plain  of  Northern  Europe,  and  are 
not  separated  from  Germany  on  the  north-east  by  any 
natural  boundaries.  The  provinces  about  the  mouths  of 
the  Schelde  and  the  Rhine,  and  the  country  to  the  north 
of  them,  Zealand,  North  and  South  Holland,  Friesland. 
Groningen,  Drenthe,  and  Overyssel,  are  indeed  roost  ap- 

?roprialely  called  the  Netherlands,  that  is,  the  Lowlands, 
'hey  form  one  unbroken  flat  without  a  hill  or  rock,  without 
forests  or  running  waters,  they  lie  in  part  even  below  the  level 
of  the  sea,  against  the  inroads  of  wliich  they  are  protected 
partly  by  immense  dikes,  and  partly  by  sandhills  or  dunes 
from  80  to  1 80  feet  higli.  which  have  been  cast  up  by  the 
ocean,  and,  running  parallel  with  the  coast,  protect  it  against 
the  element  to  which  they  owe  their  origin.  Nothing  can 
be  more  dreary  than  this  ocean  of  sand  ;  it  is  a  perfect  image 
of  aridity  and  barrenness;  some  broom  scarcely  green,  some 
stunted  shrubs  growing  at  intervals  in  the  hollows,  where 
they  are  protected  from  the  wind,  alone  interrupt  this 
dreary  solitude.  From  the  Helder  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Maas,  a  distance  of  75  miles,  these  gloomy  though  protecting 
deserts  everywhere  extend  between  the  cultivated  country 
and  the  sea.  The  land  thus  rescued  from  the  sea,  consisting 
of  moor  and  mud,  is  traversed  by  numberless  canals,  wliich 
are  absolutely  necessary  to  drain  it  and  render  it  fit  for  cul- 
tivation. The  labour  is  amply  rewarded,  for  the  land  is 
extremely  fertile  and  covered  with  the  richest  pastures. 
The  lowest  parts  are  called  polders.  When  a  marsh  is  to 
be  drained,  it  is  first  enclosed  with  a  rampart  or  dike  to 
prevent  any  water  from  flowing  into  it.  Windmills  are 
then  erected  on  the  edge  of  the  dike,  each  of  which  works 
a  pump.  As  the  mills  raise  the  water,  it  is  discharged  into 
a  canal,  which  conveys  it  to  the  sea  or  to  some  inland  piece 
of  water.  But  in  genei-al  the  operation  cannot  be  performed 
at  once ;  where  the  marshes  are  too  deep  below  the  sur- 
rounding country,  two  or  three  dikes  and  as  many  canals 
are  made  at  different  levels,  rising  by  degrees  to  the  upper 
canal,  in  which  the  whole  terminates.  Tiie  girdle  of  wind- 
mills, which  announces  at  a  distance  the  position  of  the 
polder,  has  the  appearance  of  sentinels  placed  to  guard  the 
entrance.  All  the  polders  have  an  extremely  rich  slimy 
soil,  which  is  generally  used  for  pasturage,  but  in  some 
places  produces  rich  crops  of  com.  The  eastern  provinces 
nearest  to  Germany  contain  many  meres  and  marshes,  and 
especially  the  great  series  of  turf  moors  which  extend  from 
the  mouth  of  Uie  Schelde  eastward  to  the  Maas,  and  there 
join  the  ereat  morass  called  the  Peel,  on  the  east  frontier 
of  North  Brabant,  which  is  10  leagues  long  and  from  1  to 
3  leases  broad. 

This  marshy  country,  which  is  so  wholly  artificial  that  it 
has  justly  been  said  '  the  Dutch  built  HoUand.'  is  one  of  the 
best  cultivated,  the  most  wealthy,  and  the  most  populous 
in  Europe ;  and  it  would  be  difiicult  to  find  elsewhere,  in  so 
small  a  compass,  such  a  number  of  large  and  well-built  vil- 
lages, towns,  and  cities.  The  atmosphere  in  these  low 
tracts  is  for  the  most  part  damp,  thick,  and  heavy ;  fogs  and 
storms  are  very  frequent ;  but  both  the  heat  and  the  cold 
are  more  moderate  than  in  Northern  Germany.  The  climate 
is  unhealthy,  especially  fbr  foreigners.  The  want  of  good 
spring  water  is  very  sensibly  felt.  The  climate  is  more 
healthy  in  the  eastern  provincesjjj^^^  gre  rather  morQ^ 
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elevated,  and  contain  some  hills,  which  the  inhabitants 
dignify  with  the  name  of  mountains. 

Bays,  Rivers,  Canals,  and  Lakes.— T\\e  whole  coaft, 
which  is  much  broken  and  indented  with  considerable 
hays,  large  inlets  of  the  sea,  and  the  mouths  of  peat 
rivers,  would  measure  near  500  miles,  or  about  1  mile  of 
coast  for  every  22  square  miles.  The  German  Ocean,  or 
North  Sea,  which  borders  Belgium  and  the  Netherlands 
from  the  frontier  of  France,  a  few  miles  east  of  Dunkirk, 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Ems,  has  produced  in  the  lapse  of 
a^es  great  physical  revolutions  in  the  maritime  provinces. 
The  most  remarkable  of  these  revolutions  have  been 
the  retreat  and  encroachment  of  the  sea,  and  the  changes 
in  the  course  of  the  Rhine.  The  whole  country  probably 
once  belonged  to  the  ocean,  but  the  oldest  accounts  that  we 
possess  represent  the  land  as  more  extisnsive  than  at  pre- 
sent. The  Yssel,  it  appears,  ran  into  an  inland  lake  called 
Flevo,  from  which  a  river  pursued  its  course  for  fifty  miles 
to  the  sea.  That  lake,  with  the  adjacent  continent,  has  been 
covered  for  many  centuries  by  the  Zuyder  Zee,  the  only  re- 
mains of  the  continent  being  the  islands  of  Texel,  Vlieland, 
Schelling,  and  Ameland,  which  lie  in  a  curved  line,  convex 
towards  the  ocean,  in  front  of  and  protecting  the  entrance  of 
the  Zuyder  Zee.  This  inland  sea,  which  is  enclosed  by  the 
islands  and  the  provinces  of  Holland,  Utrecht,  Guelderland, 
Overyssel,  and  Friosland,  resembles  a  great  lake :  it  is  80 
miles  long  from  north  to  south,  and  its  breadth  varies  from 
20  to  30  and  40  miles.  On  account  of  its  great  extent,  the 
navigation  is  dangerous  in  stormy  weather  for  small  vessels, 
which  however  cross  it  from  South  Holland  to  Friesland 
rather  than  go  all  round  the  coast  The  entrances  between 
the  islands  being;  much  obstructed  by  sand-banks,  the  trade 
of  Amsterdam  acrives  infinite  benefits  from  that  noble 
work  the  North  Holland  Canal.  The  Lauwer  Zee,  between 
Friesland  and  Groningen,  and  the  Dollart,  between  Gron- 
ingcn  and  the  German  province  of  East  Friesland,  were 
formed  by  similar  irruptions  of  the  sea  in  the  thirteenth 
century ;  and  so  late  as  the  fifteenth  century  a  great  salt- 
water lake,  called  the  Bies  Bosch,  was  suddenly  formed  to 
the  south-east  of  Dort,  by  the  sea  bursting  through  a  dam 
and  overwhelming  72  villages,  with  100.000  inhabitants. 

The  principal  river  is  the  Rhine,  which,  coming  from  Ger- 
manv,  enters  the  Netherlands  at  Lobitli,  where  it  is  2300 
feet  broad ;  but  in  traversing  this  country  it  is  divided  into 
three  arms,  and  before  it  reaches  the  sea  even  loses  its 
venerable  name.  Soon  after  crossing  the  frontier  it  divides 
into  two  branches,  the  larger  and  left  arm  forming  the  WaaL 
The  right  or  northern  arm  flows  to  Amheim,  where  it  again 
divides  into  two  branches ;  one,  called  the  Yssel,  flows  north- 
wards to  the  Zuyder  Zee ;  the  other  runs  to  Wijk,  where 
it  again  divides  into  two  streams,  the  larger,  called  the  Leek, 
joining  the  Waal  above  Rotterdam,  and  the  smaller,  now 
reduced  to  an  insignificant  river,  passing  bv  Utrecht  to  Ley- 
den  and  the  sea.  Till  the  beginning  of  this  century,  this 
branch  was  lost  in  the  sand,  the  mouth  being  completely 
chokcfl  up;  in  1804  works  were  commenced  to  re-open 
this  moulh  of  the  river  near  Katwyck,  and  the  operation 
was  happily  completed  in  1807.  The  other  principal  rivers 
are,  the  Maas,  Maese,  or  Meuse,  which  comes  from  Bel- 
gium, and  joins  the  Waal  at  the  fort  of  St  Andries ;  and  the 
Scholde,  which,  likewise  coming  from  Belgium,  enters  Hol- 
land below  Antwerp,  and  divides  .into  two  arms,  the  East 
and  the  West  Scholde ;  the  West  Schelde  falls  into  the 
ocean  at  Flushing,  and  the  East  Schelde  between  the 
Zealand  islands  of  Schouwen  and  North  Beveland.  Of 
the  canals  the  most  important  is  the  North  or  Holder 
Canal.  [Hollanij,  North,]  The  greatest  lake  is  that 
of  Haarlem,  which  it  has  now  been  resolved  to  drain. 
[Haarlfm.] 

Natural  Productions. — The  horses,  which  are  a  large 
strong  breed,  well  adapted  for  draught  and  for  heavy  cavalry, 
are  about  200.000  in  number.  The  homed  cattle  are  mostly 
remarkable  for  their  size  and  beauty,  and  amount  to  about 
a  million.  Vast  numbers  of  lean  cattle  from  Denmark  and 
Germany  are  fattened  in  the  rich  pastures  of  North  Hol- 
lamL  There  are  about  700,000  sheep.  The  swine  are  of 
the  German  breed,  and  are  most  numerous  in  the  provinces 
next  to  Germany.  The  only  kind  of  game  is  hares,  which 
are  rare ;  wild  rabbits  however  are  very  numerous  among 
the  sand-hills.  Domestic  poultry  is  plentiful.  There  are 
wild  geese  and  ducks,  snipes^  woodcocks,  and  plovers. 
This  is  the  paradise  of  storks,  it  being  considered  a  great 
gfienc^  to  kill  one.     Accordingly  they  build  their  neitt 


and  in  tb* 


on  the  house-tops,  and  walk  abont  vnmotattod 
concerned.    Fish  is  abundant  on  th«  coasts 
rivers ;  the  cod  fishery  on  the  Doggerbank  and  iIm 
land  whale  fishery  are  very  productive.    But  the  hiri  nr 
fishery  on  the  coast  of  the  Shetland  islands,  formerlT  m  ducf 


source  of  the  wealth  of  the  Dutch,  hu  gmtlv  i 
In  1601  there  were  1500  vessels  employed  in  tM 
fishery;  in  the  years  fh>m  1795 to  1807  and  1808  tfacr*  wm 
only  30 ;  but  the  number  has  sinoe  inoreaaed  to  iMArty  t*«. 

Sufficient  com  fi|A|me  conaumption  is  not  rata«d ;  hmmf 
and  flax  are  growi^Bfreat  abandance. 

There  are  no  minerals,  except  a  little  bog*iroD  in  On  ijiad 
and  Guelderland :  there  are  orick-earth  and  poCtefB*  clay 
in  most  of  the  provinces.  Fullers*  earth  (bat  nuxad  vita 
too  much  sand)  is  got  in  pretty  considerable  quantitiea  aboct 
Tilburg;  and  immense  quantities  of  turf  are  dog  ia  Hol- 
land and  Frie9land :  some  sea-salt,  but  in  small  qoaDtitics. 
is  made  on  the  coasts  of  Holland  and  Friesland. 

Trade. — The  historv  of  the  commerce  of  xht  Netberlm^ 
properly  begins  with  Bruges  in  Flanders,  in  the  fonrterbtk 
century.  From  Bruees  the  trade  was  for  the  moac  pirt 
transferred  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  to  Antwerp, 
which  became  the  greatest  emporium  in  the  world.  Buc 
the  ravages  of  the  war  with  Spain  and  the  capture  of  the  r^t, 
after  the  memorable  siege  in  1585  drove  the  wealthiest  in- 
habitants to  the  northern  provinces,  especially  to  AvMXtt- 
dam.  The  new  republic  of  the  '  Seven  United  Province*.* 
founded  on  principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  be- 
came a  sure  asylum  for  the  oppressed,  while  religions  d»- 
sentions  and  persecutions  prevailed  in  many  other  pSLits  W 
Europe.  Poor  as  the  country  then  was  in  natural  moarrvt^ 
it  was  necessary  to  find  for  the  nipidly  increasing  popalatim 
emnloyment  beyond  the  seas.  The  renublicans,  who  wvrv 
at  first  driven  by  necessity  to  become  boM  oorsairs  againsi  the 
Spanish  squadrons,  soon  became  excellent  and  intrepid  aea- 
men,and  enterprising  indefatigable  merchants,  who  tzare7!Md 
everv  sea,  for  whom  no  source  of  gain  was  too  reoMte^  antl 
to  whom  no  obstacle  was  insurmountable.  Theoommarc  of 
Antwerp,  Cadii,  and  Lisbon  fell  into  their  hands,  and  tbwK 
in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  United  Pro- 
vinces became  the  first  commercial  state  and  the  grcAtcst 
maritime  power  in  the  world,  and  the  trade  of  An^icrdaB 
acouired  an  unparalleled  degree  of  prosperity.  The  Ea«£ 
India  Company,  founded  in  1602,  with  a  capital  of  only 
6,500,000  florins,  conauered  kingilonu  and  islands  ia  As«. 
With  200  ships  it  traded  with  China  and  Japan ;  it  aWbe 
furnished  Europe  with  tlie  costly  productions  of  the  Sp«ee 
Islands ;  the  gold,  the  pearls,  and  the  diamonds  of  the  £srt 
passed  only  through  its  hands.  The  prosperitr  of  KtmrnK- 
dam  remained  almost  unimpaired  till  towards  the  U;trr 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  the  Freneh  revoluti<n 
in  1795  gave  it  the  death-blow,  and  its  rival,  Londoa,  be- 
came the  commercial  capital  of  the  world.  Reduced  to  the 
condition  of  a  vassal  and  afterwards  of  a  province  of  Frvare. 
and  consequently  engaged  in  a  constant  war  with  Koc^aaiL 
Holland  lost  its  ships,  its  colonies,  its  commerce;  and  *'% 
public  credit.  After  recovering  its  independence  oa  tb* 
expulsion  of  the  French  in  1813,  the  commerce  of  Holla&i 
revived  in  a  remarkable  manner,  but  is  still  very  hz  bcbw 
its  former  magnitude.  During  the  union  of  the  oortWra 
and  southern  provinces,  under  the  name  of  the  kingdom  €>€ 
the  Netherlands,  both  Holland  and  Belgium  floorisbcd- 
Holland  indeed  lost  the  colonies  of  Berbice,  Demerwa,  and 
Essequibo,  with  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Cejloo.  Tbr- 
very  profitable  contral>and  trade  formerly  carried  on  vuh. 
Spanish  America  has  also  been  destroyed,  sinoe  those  eolonsps 
declared  themselves  independent  The  trade  with  Indtm 
has  undergone  a  great  change,  not  only  by  the  kas  of  (he 
Cape  and  Ceylon,  but  by  tlie  fall  of  the  East  India  Oa»- 
pany  and  the  throwing  open  of  the  East  India  trade  to  all 
the  subjects  of  the  Netherlands,  excepting  that  to  the  Mo- 
luccas and  to  Janan.  On  the  other  hand  the  impioved  wl* 
ministration  of  Ja\'a  has  led  to  a  vast  increase  of  the  pcodor- 
tions  of  that  fine  colony,  and  new  and  profitable  channela  bew 
been  opened  to  Dutch  commerce  in  Brazil,  Cuba,  and  Haiti. 
The  precarious  state  of  affairs  flrom  the  time  of  the  revolt  of 
the  southern  provinces  in  1830  till  the  confirmation  of  thevr 
independence  by  the  treaty  of  peace  concluded  in  April  lax 
(1839),  was  certainly  a  great  cneck  to  the  progrev  of 
merce;  yet  it  continued  to  improve  even  during 
period,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  will  again  bi 
verv  flourishing,  and  more  to  perhaps  than  daring  the 
with  Belgiunu  Digitized  by  VrrVJ^V  IC 
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The  ibllowing  official  tables,  for  the  year  lSd7,  show:— 
I.  The  number  of  ships  cleared  inwards,  to  what  coun- 
tries they  belonged,  how  many  to  each  country,  and  their 
tonnage.  IL  At  what  ports  in  Holland  thov  arrived>  how 
many  at  each  port,  and  how  many  under  the  flag  of  the 
Netherlands.  III.  From  what  countries  they  came ;  how 
many  from  each  country,  and  how  many  under  the  Nether- 
lands  flag.  IV.  How  many  ships  cleared  outwards,  and 
under  what  flags : — 

Ships  cleared  Intoards, 
Table  I. 


Of  what  Nation. 

Ships. 

Tout.     Ballast. 

Netherlands 

2721 

313,982(7051) 

English    . 

1191 

199,602 

North  Americai 

73 

20,366 

Portuguese 
French     . 

3 

171 

9. 

15.221 

Russian    • 

54 

9,724 

Swedish    . 

51 

7,588 

Norwegian 

472 

101,188 

Dhinish     • 

247 

13.940 

Prussian   • 

86 

16,874 

Hanoverian 

496 

24,950 

Mecklenburg 

70 

11,665 

Oldenburg 

95 

3,841 

Lubeck     . 

5 

971 

Bremen     .        , 

9 

2,135 

Hamburg .        , 

6 

711 

Rostock    .        « 

3 

447 

Papenburg        . 

2 

105 

Kniphuisen       . 

98 

7,688 

Austrian   . 

2 

580 

Sardinian 

1 

250 

Sicilian     . 

2 

307 

Spanish    • 
Neapolitan         , 

2 

113 

3 

5787 

678 

Total       . 

753,105 

1 

fable  n. 

AniTMlat 

Ships. 

.  Nelh.  FUg. 

Amsterdam  • 

1987 

875 

Minden       . 

5 

5 

Zaandam     • 

151 

82 

Enkbuizen 

3 

2 

Mcdemblik  • 

38 

3 

Edam 

120 

90 

Monnikendam 

32 

28 

Alkmaar     • 

45 

35 

Hclder 

20 

14 

Tomfailling . 

8 

2 

Qaomenude 
Brieve 

68 

7 

6 

•  • 

Maassluis    . 

10 

10 

Helvoetsluys 

3 

1 

Rotterdam  . 

1439 

393 

Delftharen  • 

8 

6 

Schiedam     . 

145 

80 

Vlaardingen 

58 

55 

Dordrecht    . 

244 

110 

Vhessingen  (Flu 

shing)    30 

14 

Veere 

1 

1 

Zierekzee    • 

4 

1 

Brouwershayen 

4 

1 

Middelburg 

36 

13 

Lemmer      • 

17 

17 

Workam      . 

68 

68 

Harlingen    • 

431 

229 

Docknm      , 

26 

25 

Kampen 

5 

5 

Zwelle 

30 

27 

Delfcyl 

282 

208 

Termunterzyl 

176 

102 

Groniiigen  '. 
Oude  Pekelet 

236 

165 

20 

17 

L4inf;lekkerschan 

9 

3 

ZoUkamp    • 

28 

27 

Total 

5787 

272 

T 

able  III. 

Fran  what  Comitxii 

Shipf. 

Nath-Flaj, 

The  Kletne  Oost, 

"Meck-l  ./. 

228 

lenburg,  and  I 

iib< 

Wk  i   """ 

Hanover        # 

i 

694 

27a 

Ships. 

Keth.  Flaff. 

Ill 

29 

370 

343 

444 

261 

1161 

654 

1665 

476 

307 

177 

69 

13 

20 

12 

43 

23 

18 

10 

2 

2 

1 

•  • 

142 

130 

2 

2 

18 

17 

6 

5 

15 

6 

4 

4 

71 

70 

174 

37 

1 

1 

5787 

2721 

157  NET 

From  what  Countries. 
Denmark        •        • 
Prussia  •         •        . 
Russia   .         •         • 
Sweden  and  Norway 
Great  Britain  . 
France  . 
Portugal 
Spain     . 
Italy       . 
Levant,  Egypt,  andl 

Barbary  i 

Canaries,  Azores,  and  t 

Cape  Verd  i 

Guinea  Coast  . 
Cape  and  East  Indies 
Clnna    • 
South  America  and  I 

West  Ocean         / 
Curacoa  .        • 

Brasil     • 

Berbice  and  Demerara 
Surinam 
North  America 
Greenland  and  Davis  I 

Straits  f 

Total 

IV.  Shipi  cleared  Ouiwards.—srSA  ships,  776,300  tons ! 
with  cargoes— 3526  ships,  497.174  tons;  the  remainder  in 
ballast  Dutch  flag,  2720  ships,  327,481  tons.  English, 
1200  ships,  202,807  tons.  North  America,  65  ships,  20,598 
tons.  French,  94  ships,  14,462  tons.  Norway,  463  ships, 
100,589  tons.  Denmark,  242  ships,  13,692  tons.  Hanover, 
492  ships,  26,230  tons. 

Of  which  there  wore  bound  to  Great  Britain,  1692  ships, 
83,769  tons;  Russia,  239  ships;  Denmark,  104  ships; 
Sweden  and  Norway,  1095  ships,  153,524  tons;  Cape  and 
East  Indies,  13a  ships,  72,032  tons. 

The  inland  trade  employs  5600  of  the  vessels  called  trek- 
schuyts,  and  15,000  boats. 

The  exports  consist,  1st,  of  colonial  produce  from  the 
East  and  West  Indies,  coffee,  sugar,  spices,  tea,  silks,  and 
other  articles  from  China  and  Japan ;  and  2nd,  chiefly  of 
the  productions  of  the  country,  among  which  they  export 
to  England  annually  18  million  pounds  of  butter  and  27 
million  pounds  of  cheese;  likewise  flax,  hemp,  and  com, 
where  the  importation  is  permitted;  tobacco,  madder, 
flower-roots  (especially  hyacinths  and  tulips),  cattle,  and 
horses :  3rd,  the  produce  of  their  fisheries,  especially  herrings^ 
and  of  their  distilleries  and  manufactories.  The  chief 
articles  of  importation  are  com,  salt,  wine,  timber  in  very 
large  quantities,  partlv  from  Norway  and  partly  from  Ger- 
many, whence  it  is  floated  down  the  Rhine ;  stone,  such 
as  blocks  of  granite  from  Norway  for  the  dikes,  and  free- 
stone for  building;  marble,  and  various  manufactured 
goods;  besides  colonial  produce  of  every  kind  from  the 
possessions  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  the  West  Indies.  After  the 
separation  of  the  seven  provinces  fVom  Spain,  the  Dutch, 
in  the  seventeenth  centuiy,  held  in  their  hands  the  greater 
portion  of  the  carrying  trade  of  Europe,  and  Holland  was 
a  general  magazine  of  the  productions  of  all  countries ;  at 
that  time  a  list  of  its  exports  and  imports  would  have  been 
an  encyclopsodia  of  merchandise ;  and  though  this  cannot 
be  now  said,  it  is  still  true  in  a  great  degree. 

Manufacturei.—The  principal  manufactures  are,  linen  of 
the  very  best  quality ;  woollens,  once  the  roost  celebrated 
in  the  world;  silks,  and  leather.  The  sugar  refineries 
have  increased  of  late  years  in  a  very  extraordinary  degree. 
Tobacco-{)ipes  are  made  in  large  quantities,  both  for  home 
consumption  and  exportation.  Tlie  distilleries  of  Geneva,  or 
Hollanos,  of  which  there  are  200  at  Schiedam,  have  long 
been  celebrated.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  distillers  last  year 
petitioned  the  government  for  a  reduction  of  the  excise-duty, 
on  the  ground  that  their  exportation  to  the  United  States  of 
North  America  hasgreatly  diminished  in  consequence  of  the 
establishment  of  Temperance  Societies  in  that  country. 
Since  the  revolt  of  the  Belgian  provinces  in  1 830,  great  efforts 
have  been  made  to  establish  manufactures,  especially  of  cot- 
tons, in  the  northern  provinces,  which  appear  to  have  been 
very  successful ;  so  that  in  a  few  years  tqe  kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands,  as  now  constituted,  may  probkbly  be  placed  in 
the  rank  of  manaikctaring  as  well  as  commercial  nations. 
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Peligian.^TUe  esiablithed  religion  if  CalviDifm,  or/  at 
it  is  oAUed,  the  Reformed  religion ;  but  a  general  toleration 
has  so  long  prevailed,  tliat  religious  sects  of  almost  every 
kind  eiyoy  the  free  exercise  of  their  own  forms  of  worship. 
The  exact  proportions  at  this  moment  have  not  been  puD- 
lished,  but  in  1837  it  was  estimated  that  there  were— 
CaWinists,  1,700.000;  Lutherans.  357,000;  Mennonites, 
120.000;  Remonstrants,  or  Arminians,  40,000;  Anabap- 
ti»U,  2500;  some  other  Christian  seoU,  15.000;  Roman 
Catholics,  280.000 ;  and  Jews,  50,000.  The  proportions  have 
probably  not  much  altered  since. 

Education  is  verr  generally  diffused  throughout  the 
kingdom.  Besides  the  parish  schools,  under  the  protection 
of  the  government,  private  boarding-schools  are  as  nume- 
rous as  in  England.  No  person  is  allowed  to  set  up  a 
school  without  a  licence,  which  he  cannot  obtain  without  a 
previous  examination  by  a  special  commission.  There  are 
four  classes  of  licences,  according  to  the  branches  of  edu- 
cation to  be  taught ;  and  no  person  is  permitted  to  under- 
take a  higher  branch  than  that  for  which  he  has  passed  his 
examination.  For  the  hieher  branches  there  are  seminaries, 
called  Royal  Schools,  where  the  antient  and  modem  lan- 
guages, mathematics,  rhetoric,  and  drawing  are  taught ;  of 
these  there  is  one  in  every  large  town.  The  universities  are 
those  of  Leyden,  Utrecht,  and  Oroningen,  the  first  of  which 
was  formerly  one  of  the  most  illustrious  in  Burope,  and  can 
boast  a  long  and  splendid  list  of  learned  men  who  have  been 
educated  within  its  walls.  There  are  likewise  schools  for 
particular  branches  of  education,  such  as  military  and  naval 
schools. 

The  Constitution  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  is 
contained  in  the  Grond  TFet,  or  fundamental  law  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  promulgated  by  a  royal  ordi- 
nance of  24th  August,  1815.  This  constitution  resembles 
in  many  particulars  that  of  Great  Britain.  The  crown  is 
hereditary  in  the  male  line,  and,  in  default  of  male 
deboendants.  in  the  female  line.  The  executive  power  Ls  in 
the  hands  of  the  king,  whose  person  is  inviolable,  his 
ministers  being  responsible.  The  legislative  power  is  in 
the  king  and  the  states-general,  consisting  of  two  chambers : 
the  members  of  the  first  chamber  are  appointed  by  the  king 
fur  their  life;  the  second  chamber  is  elected  by  the  pro- 
vincial assemblies,  and  one-third  of  the  members  eo  out 
annually  by  rotation,  but  they  may  be  reelected.  All  new 
laws  are  proposed  by  the  king  to  the  second  chamber.  The 
sittings  or  the  second  chamber  are  open  to  the  public ;  those 
of  the  first  are  not.  Each  province  has  its  own  provincial 
assembly,  which  has  various  important  local  duties,  such  as 
the  superintendence  of  religious  worship  and  charitable  in- 
stitutions, the  care  of  the  roads  and  bridges,  and  the  elec- 
tion of  the  deputies  to  the  second  chamber.  Tliis  constitu- 
tion, having  been  made  for  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands 
as  constituted  in  1815,  is  to  undergo  various  alterations  and 
modifications,  in  consequence  of  the  separation  of  the  north- 
ern and  southern  provinces. 

/»iafir^*.— This  is  a  subject  of  extreme  intricacy,  ren- 
dered still  more  complex  by  the  union  with  Belgium,  and  the 
precarious  state  of  the  country,  which  was  neither  at  war  nor 
at  peace  with  Belgium,  after  the  revolt  of  the  latter  in  1830, 
till  the  final  separation  of  the  two  countries.  The  whole  must 
1)e  amply  discussed  in  the  present  session  of  the  states-general. 
We  can  here  only  sUte  that  the  budget  presented  by  the 
minister  of  finance  on  the  25th  of  October,  1839,  proposes 
an  expenditure  for  the  year  1840  of  56.378,600  florins,  of 
which  21)  millions  are  for  the  interest  of  the  nationol  debt, 
above  14  millions  for  the  army,  and  5^  millions  for  thena\7. 
The  ways  and  means  are  estimated  at  56,386,298  florins. 
One  of  the  items  worth  notice  in  the  ways  and  means  is  the 
sum  of  11,220.000  florins  from  the  revenues  of  the  colonies. 

Army  and  Navy. — The  amount  and  the  organization  of 
the  army  cannot  at  present  be  fully  known.  A  very  great 
reduction  has  already  been  made  since  the  peace  by  dis* 
banding  the  militia  and  %*olunteerB.  The  navy  consists  of 
about  eighty  vessels,  of  which  twelve  are  shipa  of  the  line. 
These  are  however  of  bwer  rates  than  in  the  British  navy, 
there  being  onlv  one  90giin  ship. 

Cciomes.-^The  Dutch  still  possets  many  important  co- 
lonies: in  Asia'-Java,  Amboyna,  Banda,  Temate,  Macassar, 
and  settlemenU  in  Sumatra,  Borneo,  and  Coromandel ;  in 
AfHcsi,  thirteen  forU  on  the  ooMt  of  Guinea ;  in  the  West 
Indies,  the  islands  of  Curasao,  8t  Eustatius,  and  part  of  St 
Martin,  and,  on  the  continent  of  South  America,  Surinam, 
imd  a  right  to  send  stores  and  receive  produce  from  Demo- 


rant,  Esaequibo,  and  Berbice,  formerly  tbeir  ooloniei,  Imt 
now  in  the  possession  of  Great  Britain. 

Hiitory. — Julius  Cosar,  in  procecuting  his  conqoeats  ia 
Northern  Gaul,  advanced  as  far  as  the  Rhine.  Toe  iaba- 
bitanta  of  the  north  bank  of  the  Rhine  were  odled  Batavi. 
and  considered  as  belonging  to  Germany.  They  were  cn- 
eaged  in  many  wars* either  with  the  Romans,  or  u  their  alUea. 
We  afterwaids  find  them  partly  u  trading,  partly  as  ms- 
firing  people,  and  as  pirates,  who  were  in  the  end  subdued 
by  the  Romans.  In  the  fifth  century  the  Batarimns.  und 
in  the  sixth  the  Belg®.  were  conquered  by  the  Franks,  tut 
the  Frieslandera  not  till  the  seventh  centur}'.  At  the  pcsre 
of  Verdun,  in  843,  Batavia  and  Friesland  were  incorporated 
with  the  newly  created  kingdom  of  Germany,  of  whsrfa 
Ludwig  (t.e.  Lewis),  sumamra  the  German,  waa  tb«  fira 
king,  and  were  under  governors,  who  afterwards  made  them- 
selves independent  From  the  year  1000  to  the  end  of  tlit 
eleventh  century,  the  country  was  divided  into  dochm. 
counties,  and  imperial  cities.  Utrecht  became  a  bbboprir, 
and  extended  its  temporal  power  over  Groningen  and  Cfvet- 
yssel.  Of  all  these  princes  the  counts  of  Flandera  were  the 
most  powerful,  and  their  country  having  become  atibject«  in 
1383,  to  the  still  more  powerful  house  of  Burgundy,  llje 
latter  made  itself  moster  of  almost  the  whole  of  the  Ne- 
therlands. Charles  the  Bold,  the  last  duke  of  Borgundr. 
fell  in  a  battle  with  the  Swiss,  and  his  onljr  daugfaier  aikl 
heiress  Maria  marrying  Maximilian,  son  of  Frederick  UK 
duke  of  Austria,  and  emperor  of  Germany,  the  NetherUods 
came  under  the  dominion  of  the  house  of  Austria.  Maxi- 
milian's grandson,  Charles  V.,  by  the  Pragmatic  Sanrtiwo 
in  1548,  united  all  the  seventeen  provinces  forcrerwafa 
Spain ;  they  however  retained  the  name  of  the  circle  of  Bur- 
gundy, and  were  attached  to  the  German  empire.  During  ib« 
reign  uf  Charles  V..  the  Protestant  religion  b^gan  to^jveod  m 
these  provinces,  though  grievously  opprettsed.  for  thennmbir 
of  persons  in  the  seventeen  provinces  put  to  death  in  his  rei^rn 
OS  heretics  is  estimated  at  several  thousands.  His  «oq  and 
successor  Philip  II.  not  only  deviated  from  the  policy  of  hw 
father,  who  had  respected  the  antient  liberties  of  the  people*, 
but  introduced  the  Inquisition,  and  carried  on  religwus  per- 
secution with  a  cruelty  before  unknown.  The  pa*ieDr»<if 
the  people  was  exhausted,  and  they  rose  in  open  rebellion, 
which  the  atrocities  of  the  bloodthirsty  Alba  could  not  qucJl 
The  heads  of  the  noblest  of  the  nation,  among  whom  were 
Egmont  and  Horn,  fell  indeed  under  the  axe  of  the  exem- 
tioner.  The  prince  of  Orange,  who  escaped,  long  maintuDcd 
an  unequal  combat,  and  though  often  defeated  by  Dba 
John  of  Austria  and  Alexander  duke  of  Paris,  at  length 
triumphed  in  the  cause  of  liberty  and  the  Protestant  reli^Hic. 

The  struggle  would  certainly  have  been  aoooer  and  dsor 
easily  endedTbut  for  the  jealousies  between  the  several  pro- 
vinces and  the  nobles,  and  the  unfortunate  reciprocal  dis- 
trust of  the  Protestants  and  the  Roman  Cathofica.  It .« 
true  that  almost  oil  the  other  provinces  concluded  v.i^ 
Holland  and  Zealand,  the  convention  of  Ghent,  in  ISrc, 
and  formed  a  still  closer  alliance  in  the  following  yctty.  fev 
the  Union  of  Brussels.  But  the  consummate  abilities  uf 
the  prince  of  Parma  succeeded  in  bringing  all  the  aoatbcni 
provinces  under  the  authority  of  Spain.  In  1579  the  1^ 
provinces  of  Holland.  Zealand,  Udrecht,  Guelderlaod.  aad 
Friesland  concluded  the  celebrated  Union  of  UtreeliV  m 
which  they  declared  themselves  independent  of  Spa:^. 
They  were  joined  in  15S0  by  Over>'ssel.  On  the  t*th 
July.  1581,  they  renounced  their  allegiance  to  Philip 'a*  a 
tyrant,*  and  being  joined  in  1594  by  Groningen.  knoed  tho 
celebrate<l  republic  of  the  Seven  United  Provinces,  vhvh  «»s 
afterwards  generally  called  Hollond.  from  that  pruvincv, 
which  exceeded  the  others  in  extent,  population,  woaltK 
and  intluence.  Though  Philip  III.  was  obliged  to  eoneloda. 
in  1609.  a  thirteen  yean*  truce,  called  the  peace  ct  Ant- 
werp, and  the  independence  of  the  provinces  was  raeogntaed 
by  all  the  European  powers  except  Spain,  it  was  not  tuMj 
secured  till  the  peace  of  Miintter.  at  the  dote  of  the  Thirty 
Years'  War,  in  1648.  Towards  the  end  of  the  seventcvnth 
century,  they  were  engaged  in  war  with  France  and  Snglu»< 
and  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  in  the  w  of 
the  Spanish  succession.  Holland  was  weakened  by  these 
efforts,  while  republican  jealousy  of  the  attempts  oC  the 
House  of  Orange  to  increase  iU  authority  sowed  the  aevda 
of  party  rage  and  civil  war.  In  1 747  the  Houae  of  Om^« 
triumphed,  and  William  IV.  obtained  the  hereditary  ds^iiitj 
of  stadtholder  in  all  the  seven  provinces.  In  ITftC  Um 
republicans  again  raised  their  hMda»  but  the  wifc  of  cfa« 
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stadtholder  William  V.,  who  was  sister  to  Fredeno  WQliatn 
11^  king  of  Prussia.  haTing  been  insulted  by  some  riolent 
patriots,  applied  to  her  brother,  who  sent  a  rrussian  armv 
of  25,000  men  to  avengo  the  indign^  she  had  received, 
aad  lecure  the  rights  of  her  husband.    The  patriots  resisted 
ia  vain ;  the  rights  of  the  House  of  Orange  were  confirmed 
and  enlarged,  and  a  close  alliance  concluded  between  the  re- 
public and  Great  Britain  and  Prussia.  In  1 794  the  republican 
or  Anti-Orange  party,  encouraged  by  the  approach  of  the  vic- 
torious armies  of  Prance,  again  rose.    Pichegru  easily  con- 
Quered  Holland,  being  favoured  by  the  severe  winter  and  by 
the  popular  party,  and  the  stadtholder,  with  his  family,  was 
obiigea   to  fly   to  England.     The   provinces  were  now 
organised  under  the  title  of  the  Batavian  Republic.    A  ne- 
cessary consequence  of  this  change  was  war  with  Enf^land, 
which  led  to  the  capture  of  their  fleets,  the  destruction  of 
their  trade,  and  the  loss  of  their  colonies,  to  all  which  evils 
vere  added  the  exorbitant  demands  of  their  French  allies, 
who  also  changed  several  times  the  constitution  of  the 
republic      In  1806,  it  was  formed  by  Napoleon  into  a 
kingdom*  and  given  to  his  brother  Louis,  who  studied  the 
weJAire   of  his  subjects,  but  lost  the  fHendship  of  his 
brother  af^er  the  landing  of  the  English,  and  unex^tedly 
resigned  the  crown  in  favour  of  his  eldest  son,  a  minor,  on 
the  1st  of  July,  1810.    Napoleon  however  refused  to  recog- 
nise his  brother's  arrangement,  and  incorporated  the  king- 
dom with  the  French  empire,  with  which  it  remained  united 
till  November,  1813,  when  the  people,  encouraged  by  the 
disasters  of  the  French,  rose  and  expelled  them  from  the 
country,  and  recalled  the  Orange  feimily.    The  Prince  landed 
from  England  on  the  30th  of  November,  1813,  and  was  wel- 
comed with  adeliriumof  joy  which  seemed  to  be  marvellous 
in  10  cool  and  phlegmatic  a  people.     The  prince  governed 
the  country  by  the  title  of  'Sovereign  Prince,'  till   1815, 
vhea  the  seven  northern  and  the  ten  southern  provinces, 
lAer  a  separation  of  two  hundred  years,  were  agam  united, 
by  the  name  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  a  grand 
and  noble  conception,  destined  to  accomplish  the  object 
vhich  Eng^land  bad  so  long  attempted,— the  union  of  all  the 
provinces  in  one  independent  state,  calculated  to  serve  as  a 
real  barrier  against  France.  This  union  continued  for  fifteen 
years,  to  the  advantage  of  both  countries,  and  especially  of 
the  Belgians,  who  however  were  not  satisfied  with  the  new 
state  or  things.      In  1830,  encouraged  by  the  Revolution 
which  had  expelled  Charles  X.  and  his  family  firom  France, 
they  revolted  from  their  allegiance,  and  claimed  to  become 
an  independent  state  distinct  firom  Holland.    This  end  they 
have  at  length  attained,  not  however  without  the  aid  of 
Franco  and  England.    The  independence  of  Belgium  is 
secured  by  the  treaty  concluded  in  April,   1839,  which  is 
guaranteed  by  Great  Britain,  France,  Austria,  Russia,  and 
Prussia. 

LiUrature,  ^c.^li  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  of  a 
people  whose  shores  lie  opposite  our  own,  and  whose  na- 
tional character  likewise  runs  in  many  respects  parallel 
with  ours,  who  have  been  animated  by  a  similar  spirit  of 
industry,  commercial  enterprise,  and  maritime  ardour — even 
the  language  should  be  hardly  at  all  known  in  this  country, 
notwithstanding  the  study  of  it  is  calculated  to  throw  so 
much  light  upon  our  own,  which  has  not  only  the  same 
common  origin,  but  has  immediately  borrowed  a  great  num- 
ber of  words  and  expressions  from  it  So  far  from  meriting 
that  contempt  with  which  the  insolence  of  ignorance  has 
bnuKfed  them,  there  are  few  nations  which  have  contri- 
buted more  towards  the  civilization  of  Europe,  and  to  learn- 
ing and  science,  than  the  people  of  the  Netherlands.  The 
cuunlry  that  has  produced  an  Erasmus  and  a  Grotius,  a 
Swammerdam.  a  Leeuwenhoek,  and  a  Boerhaave ;  that  has 
done  so  much  for  the  physical  sciences,  for  medicine,  juris- 
prudence, philology,  classical  and  oriental  literature;  that 
f^n  boast  of  such  writers  as  a  Vondel,  and  in  our  times  a 
Bilderd'gk ;  that  has  done  so  much  for  the  cultivation  of  its 
language ;  that  possesses  so  many  literary  societies  and  in- 
stitutes, together  with  others  for  the  encouragement  of  the 
fiae  arts, — ought  not  to  be  stigmatised  as  one  inhabited  by  a 
dull  plodding  race  of  merchants.  One  circumstance, 
which,  if  it  has  served  to  diffuse  over  Europe  the  labours  of 
its  learned  men,  has  also  merged  their  celebrity  in  that  of 
continental  literature  generally,  has  been  the  practice  of 
employing  Latin,  a  circumstance  which  has  rendered  an 
sciiuaintance  with  the  Dutch  language  unnecessary  for  the 
purpose  of  profiting  by  their  studies  or  their  discoveries. 
Most  probably  too  the  universal  celebrity  of  the  Dutch 


scholars  throughout  the  learned  world  has  m  no  small  de« 
gree  tended  to  divert  attention  firom  and  excite  a  prejudice 
against  the  vernacular  language  and  hteraturs,  as  being 
rude  and  uncultivated,  and  unfitted  for  any  nobler  purpose 
than  that  of  carrying  on  the  intercourse  of  daily  life.  Yet 
so  very  far  is  this  from  being  the  case,  that  there  is  scarcely 
any  modern  tongue  which  either  contains  within  itself  more 
plastic  elements  or  which  has  been  more  carefully  wrought 
up  and  polished ;  nor  have  any  people  paid  greater  atten- 
tion to  purity  of  style  and  elegance  of  diction  than  the 
writers  of  Holland  of  late  vears.  It  cannot  be  said  that 
the  difficulty  of  acqjuiring  it  has  deterred  us  fh)m  attempting 
to  form  any  acquamtanee  with  the  literature  of  this  coun- 
try ;  because,  of  all  foreign  idioms,  it  is  that  which  bears  the 
strongest  fkmily  resemblance  to  our  own— so  much  so,  that 
flippant  and  ignorant  travellers  have  sometimes  described  it 
as  a  sort  of  bastard  English,  which  is  just  as  correct  as  it 
would  be  for  a  Hollander  to  call  English  a  bastard  jargon 
of  Dutch.  Those  who  have  picked  up  a  fbw  commonplace 
phrases,  and  decide  that  the  language  in  which  Vondel 
wrote  is  a  barbarous  one,  would  be  capable  of  pronouncmg 
with  equal  eflf^ntery  that  the  language  employed  by  Milton 
is  altogether  rude  and  unpolished,  if  they  judged  of  it 
only  as  they  could  make  out  what  was  said  to  them  by  inn- 
keepers and  postillions.  It  certainly  has  its  defects,  but 
they  are  those  of  our  own  language,  which  sounds  equally 
harsh  to  Southern  ears,  and  is  condemned  as  being  clogged 
with  consonants  and  abounding  in  monosyllables.*  At  the 
same  time  it  possesses  far  greater  homogeneousness,  and,  like 
the  German,  the  power  ofcombining  out  of  its  own  elements 
and  roots  that  class  of  words  which  we  borrow  immediately 
from  the  I^tin  and  the  Greek ;  for  instance,  onnavolgbare, 
*  inimitable,*  vereeningm,  *  to  unite,'  veelomvattende, '  com- 
prehensive,' &c. ;  whereas  we  have  only  a  very  few  of  the 
kind,  such  as  '  unchangeable,'  wherein  the  Saxon  root  is  em- 
ployed. Hardly  inde^  is  an  Englishman  a  lair  judge  in 
such  a  case,  because,  while  fkmiliaritv  with  them  blinds  him 
to  the  deficiencies  and  imperfections  of  his  own  language,  his 
prejudices  are  shocked  by  one  which  is  at  once  so  similar  and 
so  unlike  his  native  tongue.  An  Italian  would  be  a  more  im- 
partial umpire,  inasmuch  as  he  would  have  no  particular  pre- 
possession in  Ikvour  of  either.  We  do  not  say  that  the  htera- 
ture  of  the  Dutch  language  contains  so  much  to  reward  the 
student  as  that  of  Grermany,  but  it  certainly  contains  a  very 
great  deal,  and  much  too  that  is  equally  or  even  more 
worthy  of  finding  translators  in  this  country  than  many  of 
the  productions  which  have  been  imported  from  Germany 
into  our  own  literary  market ;  and  by  way  of  specifying 
at  least  something  rather  recent  worthy  of  appearing  in  an 
English  dress,  we  may  mention  the  'Plinius  Secundus' 
and  the  '  Messala  Corvinus '  of  Van  Hall.  There  is  in- 
deed a  current  of  sound  and  healthy  fieeling  in  the  literature 
of  Holland,  which,  but  for  our  extravagant  prejudices, 
would  have  recommended  it  to  the  sympathies  of  our  coun- 
trymen. That  devotional  fervour  and  that  regard  for  the 
hallowing  influences  of  domestic  lif^,  together  with  noble- 
ness and  independence  of  spirit,  which  pervade  so  many  of 
the  higher  poetical  productions  of  that  country,  would  at 
least.  It  might  be  imagined,  secure  them  some  attention 
among  ourselves. 

After  indulging  in  the  preceding  remarks,  it  may  perhaps 
be  deemed  somewhat  inconsistent  to  say  that  we  cannot  at- 
tempt to  give  anything  like  a  connected  historical  summary 
of  the  Uterature ;  yet  though  our  limits  prevent  us  from  doing 
this,  we  have  considered  it  important  to  correct  popular 
prejudices  against  the  subject  itself,  since  by  so  doing,  and 
pointing  to  it  as  one  of  considerable  interest,  we  are  likely 
to  direct  fhrther  inquiry  more  serviceably  than  by  merely 
statine  a  few  facts. 

Although  they  now  stand  in  somewhat  the  same  degree 
of  relationship  to  each  other  as  the  English  and  Scotch, 
the  Dutch  and  Flemish  languages  were  originally  the  same ; 
the  difference  between  them  has  been  occasioned  by  that  of 
the  northern  provinces  having  been  cultivated  and  refined 
and  employed  in  literature,  while  the  other  has  continued 
almost  stationary  in  its  primitive  rudeness.  Even  in  the 
twelfth  century  the  Dutch  began  to  be  used  in  public 
decrees  and  civil  acts ;  nor  was  it  long  before  writers  arose 

*  At  ono  insUnce  at  leant  that  oten  In  poetry  an  entire  verse  of  monoayUs- 
bles  i*  not  necasarily  either  mgfad  or  poor,  we  may  ba  allowed  to  q«»ole  a 
lise  of  Darwia'a,  which  ia  porhapa  one  of  ttie  muafc  aoooroua  and  oaersetio 
in  our  language — 

*  Clearct  Um  dark  air,  and  aaki  no  star  bat  thoelf  ^  !^  I^ 
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vbo  began  to  mould  it  into  rhythm,  if  not  alwayi  into 
poetry.  Contemporary  with  our  Roger  Bacon,  Jacob  van 
Maeilant  (1236-1300),  who  has  been  called  the  Father  of 
the  Poeti  of  the  Netherlands,  may  be  said  to  have  preceded 
Cbaucer  by  an  entire  century,  as  the  latter  Uved  flrom  1328 
to  1400.  His  most  celebrated  productions  are  his  *Rnm- 
bibel '  and  '  Spiegel  Historiael  *  (or  Historic  Mirror).  Nei- 
ther was  he  tne  only  writer  in  the  language  of  that  age ; 
for  Melis  Stoke»  Jan  van  Heln,  Thomas  van  Ghessaert, 
Hegnric  van  Holland,  and  others  of  less  note,  belong  to 
the  same  century.  In  the  following  one  sprung  up  the 
literary  societies  known  by  the  name  of  the  *  Kamers  der 
Rederijkars,*  or  *  Chambers  of  Rhetoric,*  but  which,  so  far 
from  advancing  poetry,  rather  corrupted  the  language 
itself;  besides  which,  the  party  and  civil  dissensions  that  pre- 
vailed during  the  14th  and  15th  centuries  were  exceedingly 
unfavourable  to  the  progress  of  literaiure.  It  was  in  the 
last-mentioned  period  however  that  Holland  distinguished 
itself  by  two  most  important  inventions,  that  of  oil-painting 
and  that  of  printing.  It  is  true  that  as  regards  printing 
rival  claims  to  those  of  Haarlem  in  behalf  of  Laurence 
Kuster  have  been  made  by  both  Mains  and  Strasburg  in 
favour  of  Guttenberg ;  but  if  even  Koning's  work  on  the 
subject  has  not  completely  established  the  former,  neither 
are  the  arguments  hitherto  adduced  to  tho  contrary  suffici- 
cient  to  completely  invalidate  them. 

Of  the  services  of  Erasmus  both  to  letters  and  to  religious 
liberty,  or  of  the  share  which  Holland  took  in  the  Reforma- 
tion, It  is  not  our  purpose  to  speak ;  neither  can  we  bestow 
any  notice  on  those  writers  of  the  16th  century  who  ob- 
tained celebrity  by  works  of  erudition  or  science.  The 
period  we  now  arrive  at  may  be  considered  as  not  merely 
the  dawn  but  the  morning  of  Dutch  literature ;  and  one  of 
the  first  who  contributed  towards  purifying  and  refining 
the  native  tongue  was  Dirk  Volkertzoon  Koomhert,  who 
was  born  at  Amsterdam  in  1522,  and  became  private  secre- 
tary to  the  States  of  Holland  in  1572.  Among  other  con- 
temporary names  of  note  appear  those  of  Philip  van  Mamix, 
Peter  Heyns,  Spieghel,  and  Roemer-Visscher.  The  last- 
mentioned  has  been  styled  the  Martial  of  Holland,  but  he  is 
now  chiefly  indebted  for  celebrity  to  the  fame  of  his  dau^h- 
ters  Anna  and  Maria,  who,  on  account  both  of  their  leammg 
and  poetical  talents,  obtained  the  title  of  the  'Dutch 
Muses.'  By  the  end  of  the  century  a  new  generation 
had  begun  to  sprine  up,  who  not  only  greatlv  surpassed  all 
their  predecessors,  but  suddenly  advanc^  both  the  language 
and  literature  in  an  extraorduiary  degree.  The  »ra  from 
the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century  to  1679,  the 
time  of  Venders  death,  comprises  some  of  toe  most  illus- 
trious names  in  the  literary  annals  of  Holland^those  of 
Hooft,  Cats,  Decker,  Kamphuysen,  Anslo,  and  Antonides 
van  der  €loes.  Referring  to  the  respective  articles  in  this 
*  Cyclopedia'  for  some  biographical  account  of  the  three 
first-mentioned,  we  shall  briefly  sum  up  their  literary 
merits.  It  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  the  prose  or 
the  poetical  compositions  of  Hooft  did  most  for  the  re- 

Jnement  of  the  language.  His  versification  is  particularly 
uent  and  melodious,  and,  as  far  as  his  own  talent  is 
concerned,  his  poetry  may  deserve  the  preference ;  yet,  by 
cultivating  a  prose  stvle,  he  fUmished  a  model  which  was 
then  most  wanted.  Together  with  Vondel,  he  may  be  con- 
sidered the  chief  founder  of  the  Dutch  tragic  theatre.  Of 
Cats  it  is  difficult  to  comprise  an  adequate  eulogium  in  a 
few  words ;  yet,  if  ever  there  was  a  truly  national  and  po- 

Jmlar  writer— one  who  has  addressed  hinuelf  to  all  the  best 
eelings  of  his  countrymen^one  whose  works  are  prised  by 
all  classes  for  whom  he  wrote— that  writer  is  *  Father  Ots.' 
The  popularity  which  his  works  enioy  is  as  honourable  to  the 
character  of  his  countrymen  as  to  his  own  fame,  for  a  vein  of 
morality,  benevolence,  and  strong  religious  principle  runs 
through  them  all.  If  Decker's  poems  are  not  of  the  highest 
class  on  account  of  their  subjects,  they  exhibit  superior  talent, 
and  contributed  very  much  to  the  improvement  of  the  lan- 
guage. Kamphuysen^s  productions  display  great  poetical 
power,  both  m  rei^d  to  the  ideas  and  the  expression, 
and  his  religious  pieces  breathe  intense  devotional  ardour. 
Reinier  Anslo  was  greatlv  admired  in  his  own  time  and 
praised  for  his  talents  by  Vondel  himself;  and  even  now  his 
poems  may  be  perused  with  interest,  especially  his  *  Pest  tot 
riapels'  (or  Plague  at  Naples),  the  horrors  of  which  are 
described  by  him  with  great  power. 

Before  we  oome  to  speak  of  Vondel  himself,  there  are 
•everal  namea  which  it  would  be  unjust  to  pais  by  wholly 


in  tileoce,  although  they  did  oonparatively  Utile  ht  ihm  na- 
tive literature  of  Uieir  oountrv,  their  reputatioo  being  base^ 
chiefly  upon  their  Latin  productions.  Huig  da  GrooC  Dmm, 
Heins,  Kasper  van  Baerle,  may  seem  strangely  obaeon 
names,  but  those  of  Grotius,  Heinsius,  and  wrlanss  atw 
certainly — the  first  two  at  least— of  European  od^farity. 
Constantino  Huijgens  was  not  one  of  the  least  siftad  or 
least  remarkable  writers  of  this  period,  since  neany  all  lua 
productions  are  stamped  bv  origmality  both  of  tbooght  an4 


expression.  He  was  employed  upon  missions  to 
courts,  and  came  over  to  tnis  country  on  one  to  Chariea  IL, 
and  afterwards,  although  then  greatlv  advanced  in  3  s 
visited  Italy,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  beboldiog  Vaudii 
Jan  VoB,  originally  a  glasier  at  Amsterdam,  wheta  he  waa 
born  in  1620,  was  a  man  of  some  ability  as  a  drammtir 
writer,  but  his  taste  was  by  no  means  equal  to  bia  talcat. 
for  his  'Aran  en  Titus*  and  his  '  Medea*  are  filled  with  ex- 
travagances ;  yet  his  versification  is  masterly,  and  soom  of 
his  comic  pieces  possess  strong  humour.  The  two  daugbtcca 
of  Roomer- Visscher  have  already  been  named,  bat  aooM 
few  particulars  relative  to  them  may  be  accepuble.  Anna, 
the  elder  of  them,  was  highly  esteemed  both  by  Cata  and 
by  Grotius,  the  latter  of  whom  translated  into  Latin  bcr 
poem  on  his  escape  from  prison.  Mana,  the  younser,  and 
by  fkr  the  more  gifted,  was  not  only  one  of  the  moat  karnod* 
but  one  of  the  most  accomplished  females  of  the  age,  nor 
was  she  less  admirable  for  tne  excellence  of  her  dimaitiosL 
She  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Hooft,  Vondel*  Uu^jgvn^ 
and  other  eminent  literary  men.  Her  poems  bare  moc4 
merit,  and  a  translation  by  her  of  Tasso's  '  Jenualem* 
greatly  extolled  by  her  friends,  but  appears  to  have  ~ 
never  completed  nor  published. 

Referring  fbr  fuller  particulars  to  the  article  Vovusx., 
we  can  now  merely  take  a  glance  at  one  of  whom  Holland 
has  just  cause  to  be  proud,  for  never  has  poetie  geniua 
displayed  itself  more  forcibly  or  with  greater  sobLmity 
than  it  does  in  all  his  best  productions.  He  was  o«ie  of 
those  superior  spirits  who  give  celebrity  to  their  < 
and  to  their  age;  and  if  Camoens  singlv  has 
for  the  literary  glory  of  Portugd,  Vondel  alone  wonld 
be  sufficient  to  confer  fkmo  upon  the  land  whidi,  if  tt 
did  not  actuallv  give  him  bicth— for  he  was  bom  at 
Cologne — was  that  which  reared  and  cherished  bia.  H» 
trag^ies  are  confessedly  his  master-pieces,  not  that  tbey 
exhibit  much  of  dramatic  quality,  of  action.  chaimeftcr« 
and  passion,  but  rather  on  account  of  the  lofty  strmiaa 
with  which  they  abound,  more  especially  in  the  cbu- 
russes,  they  being  all  moulded  upon  the  ancient  nnidal. 
and  some  of  them,  such  as  his '  Lucifer,'  *  Adam  in  Ballia^ 
schap,' '  Abraham,'  *  Jephtha,'  not  at  all  adapted  to  the  stag*. 
on  account  of  their  subjects.  They  therefore  may  be  cha- 
racterised rather  as  dramatic  oratorios  without  music  Chan  as 
dramu.  Among  his  productions  of  this  class  his  *  Locsfv  * 
stands  pre-eminent,  and  has  given  rise  to  comparison  batwaaa 
the  genius  of  Vondel  and  that  of  Milton ;  it  may  thcnrftn 
be  proper  to  observe  that  it  preceded  *  Paradise  ham*  by 
fourteen  years.  As  may  be  supposed  from  what  has  abo^e 
been  said,  his  odes  and  lyrical  pieces  abound  in  bcavtjM ; 
but  he  was  scarcely  inferior  as  a  satirical  poet,  in  w&kh 
character  however  he  displays  far  more  of  the  spirit  uf 
Juvenal  than  of  Horace.  uefecXs  avoided  by  fkr  tnfenec 
writers  may  be  detected  in  all  his  productions,  but  his  incn£s 
are  of  first-rate  order. 

Jan  Antonisz,  or  Antonides  van  der  Goes,  who  belongs  noc 
only  to  VondeFs  time,  but  also  to  his  school,  barny  lorn 
his  friend  and  pupil,  was  gifted  with  great  power  of  tma^nn- 
tion,  and  his  *  ^stroom'  is  considered  one  of  the  beat  da* 
scriptive  poems  in  the  language.  Of  his  two  firienda  Dirk 
Buysero  and  Jan  Pluymer,  the  former  was  rather  the  patr^m 
of  literature  than  a  writer  by  profession,  but  be  wrota  srvctml 
dramatic  pieces;  the  latter  was  director  of  the  tbeatrv  at 
Amsterdam,  and  author  of 'Ines  de  Castro'  and  toma  other 
tragedies. 

Towards  the  dose  of  the  seventeenth  century,  French 
literature  began  to  find  imitators,  and  for  a  short  tii^ 
originality  was  checked.  Vollenhove,  another  litacnrv 
friend  of  Vondel's,  author  of  the  sacred  noem  enutlc^ 
the  'Kruistriomf  (or  Triumph  of  the  Cross)  and  cif 
some  miscellaneous  poems  (1686),  was  still  living;  m 
was  Ukewise  Lucas  Rotgans,  who  had  produced  an  ef^c 
poem,  of  which  our  own  William  HI.  was  the  subject,  and 
two  tragedies,  which  have  been  highly  extolled  by  Van 
Effen.   Sliiabeth  Uoi^inan, 
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Dame,  Coolaerf,  may  be  included  among^  the  writers  of  this 
tai!ury,  having  been  bom  in  1664.  This  lady  would  de- 
cern' notice  were  it  only  as  one  of  the  most  learned  women 
not  only  of  her  own  but  of  almost  any  age  or  country. 
1q  her  sixteenth  year  she  made  translations  Irom  Anacreon 
tbd  Horace ;  and  was  so  well  skilled  in  Latin  as  to  compose 
sereral  poems  in  that  language,  while  her  ability  in  her 
oun  is  proved  by  that  entitled  the  •  Schowburg  der  Ver- 
wue^ritig,*  in  which  she  eloauently  moralises  on  the  tran- 
Mt.triness  of  all  worldly  granaeur,  and  of  which  the  versifi- 
ration  is  no  less  smooth  and  flowing  than  the  ideas  and 
urates  are  striking. 

Tbe  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  marked  by 
the  productions  of  Van  Effen  and  those  of  Poot,  Hoogvliet, 
Schim,  Feitama,  De  Marre,  Steenwijk,  and  Langendijk. 
Scarcely  to  any  one  is  the  prose  literature  of  Holland  more 
indebted  than  to  Justus  van  Effen,  who  has,  without  any 
great  exaggeration,  been  styled  the  Dutch  Addison,  not  only 
IS  being  a  distinguished  essay-writer,  but  on  account  of  the 
terseness  and  elegance  of  his  style.  His  '  Hollandsche 
Spectator  *  has  deservedly  taken  its  place  as  a  classical  work 
m  the  language,  as  a  model  both  of  style  and  correct  taste. 
Hubert  Corneliszoon  Poot  was  another  writer  of  much  ori- 
ginality and  talent,  and  obtained  great  popularity  by  his 
cfmic  poetical  tales,  which,  like  those  of  Wieland,  are  chiefly 
founded  upon  mythological  subjects.  Arnold  Hoogvliet,  on 
ibe  contrary,  took  a  higher  flight :  he  aspired  to  the  sacred 
fpir.and  took  for  his  subject  the  history  of  Abraham.  Not- 
v.ihstanding  its  defects,  this  poem  displays  eenuine  talent ; 
tbexersificatiou  is  masterly,  and  many  of  the  descriptions 
and  other  passages  both  powerfully  and  finely  touched. 
He  had  also  previously  distinguished  himself  by  a  clever 
iranilation  of  Ovid's  •  Fasti.'  Hendrik  Schim  was  also  a 
uriier  of  religions  poetry,  viz. '  Bybel-poesie,'  1723 ;  *  Bijbel 
en  Zededichtn,'  1 726 ;  and  •  Heerlijkheid  van  Christus,* 
ir31,  &c.  If  not  gifted  with  superior  talent,  Sybrand  Fei- 
tama xns  a  poet  of  most  extroardinary  patience  and  per- 
severance, for  he  spent  upwards  of  thirty  years  upon  his 
InusJation  of  Pension's  *  Telemachus '  into  verse,  and  full 
twenty  more  on  that  of  the  •  Henriade/  In  his  own  day 
hw  reputation  was  very  considerable,  nor  was  it  wholly  unde- 
Krrea,  for  he  certainly  did  much  towards  perfectmg  the 
tDfchanical  part  of  poetry.  He  also  produced  two  tragedies, 
'  Titus  Vesnasianus,'  and  *  Romulus,*  besides  translations 
<'rele>en  otners  from  the  French,  of  which  language  he  was 

•  great  admirer. 

Jau  de  Marre,  a  seaman  by  profession,  who,  upon  his 
rttum  from  a  voyage  to  the  East  Indies  in  1731,  was 
appointed  superintendent  of  the  public  buildings  at  Amster- 
dam, contributed  to  the  Dutch  stage  one  of  its  best  and 
Bi')5t  popular  tragedies,  namely,  *  Jacoba  van  Beijeren.* 
flc  also  wrote  a  poem  in  six  books  entitled  *  Batavia,*  be- 
nnies a  variety  of  miscellaneous  pieces.  Peter  Boddaert,  a 
[tirisconsult,  antiquary,  and  secretary  to  the  admiralty, 
obtained  repute  as  a  writer  of  religious  and  moral  poetry, 
w\  also  adapted  Crebillon's  '  Thyestes  *  to  the  Dutch  stage. 
Prans  von  Steenwijk,  the  pupil  of  Feitama,  published  in 
1749  hifl  religious  heroic  poem  of  '  Gideon,'  the  plan  of 
vhich  is  greatly  superior  to  the  execution,  if  we  except  the 
ityle  and  \%rsification.  Almost  about  the  same  time,  viz. 
1752,  another  poem  of  the  same  class,  on  the  subject  of  the 
patriarch  Jacob,  was  produced  by  Frederick  Duim,  who  also 
wrote  several  pieces  of  religious  poetry.  Peter  Langendijk, 
tniginaily  a  damask-weaver  by  trade,  was  one  of  the  principal 
cvmic  dramatic  writers  of  this  period ;  and  that  he  possessed 
a  natuml  genius  for  comedy  can  hardly  be  denied,  when  it 
i»  known  that  his  'Don  Quixote,*  which  b  still  a  stock- 
pktt  of  the  Dutch  stage,  was  composed  by  him  at  the  age 
c/f  sixteen,  though  afterwards  considerably  improved.    His 

*  Alexander  the  Gieat,'  in  which  a  countryman  is  served  as 
rhh&topher  Sly  was,  and  made  to  believe,  on  waking,  that 
ttc  is  ttie  Macedonian  hero,  is  highly  comic,  though  de- 
k  *uv«  from  its  want  of  interest  in  the  plot  He  also  wrote 
several  humourous  poems  and  parodies — rather  coarse  in 
aj$te,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  'iEneas  in  his  Sunday 
Zo^t."  Dirk  Smits,  author  of  an  excellent  imitation  of  Pope's 
Elowa  lo  Abelard.'  was,  if  not  a  forcible,  a  pleasing  poet  in 
tJH  original  compositions,  which  are  chiefly  of  the  lyric 
rla*s.  H  is  friend  Adrian  van  der  Vliet  wrote  pastoral  poetry. 

Coming  to  those  who,  for  convenience  sake,  may  be  con- 

udered  as  another  generation,  for  some  of  them  might  with 

r^ujl  propriety  have  been  introduced  above,  we  have  now 

u>  pass  in  review  the  writers  who  fall  within  the  latter  half 
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of  the  eighteenth  century,  reserving  till  afterwards  such 
as  have  distinguished  themselves  chiefly  in  the  present 
The  first  names  to  be  mentioned  are  those  of  William  and 
Onno  van  Haren,  two  brothers  of  noble  family,  whose  pro- 
ductions make  an  epoch  in  the  poetical  literature  of  their 
country,  by  their  originality  and  spirit,  which  stamp  them  as 
of  a  quite'  diflerent  class  from  the  school  of  Feitama.  The 
•  Friso'  of  William  van  Haren  is  a  romantic  epopcsia,  founded 
upon  old  chronicles  and  legends  of  Friesland,  and  full  of  ad- 
ventures, the  scene  of  which  commences  in  India.  This  poem 
has,  with  many  defects,  many  striking  beauties  also,  many 
interesting  scenes  and  episodes,  much  graphic  description, 
and  further  contains  many  noble  sentiments  and  moral  re- 
flections. William  van  Haren  also  distinguished  himself  as 
a  lyric  poet ;  but  considerable  as  his  talents  were,  they  were 
greatly  surpassed  by  those  of  his  brother.  Onno  Zweier  van 
Haren  filled,  at  various  times,  many  high  posts  in  the  state, 
but  his  highest  title  to  fame  now  rests  upon  his  'Geuzen' 
(first  published  in  1769,  under  the  title  of  *  Het  Vaderland*), 
which  is  not  so  much  an  epic  as  a  cycle  of  national  poems 
celebrating  the  leading  events  in  the  history  of  the  Nether- 
lands. Upon  the  whole,  this  production  is  the  chef-d'oeuvre 
of  the  Dutch  literature  in  the  eighteenth  century.  It  has 
gone  through  many  editions,  one  of  which  was  edited  with  a 
volume  of  commentaries,  by  Bilderdijk,  in  1826.  Lucretia 
Wilhelmina  van  Merken,  or  Madame  van  Winter,  the  most 
distinguished  female  poet  of  the  century,  acquired  great  re- 
putation by  her  *  David  *  and  her  *  Germ'anicus,'  the  latter  of 
which  is  said  by  De  Vries  to  be  greatly  superior  to  the  other, 
while  a  contrary  opinion  is  expressed  by  Van  Kampen,  who 
remarks  that  there  is  more  of  poetic  power  in  the  touches  of 
Tacitus.  Her  husband  Nicolaas  Simon  van  Winter  was 
also  a  poet  of  considerable  ability,  who  published  a  collec- 
tion of  fables  and  other  pieces,  two  tragedies,  and  *De 
Jaargetyden'  (1769),  an  imitation  of  Thomsons  'Seasons.' 

Like  Madame  van  Winter,  Jan  Nomsz  attempted  epic, 
choosing  for  his  hero  William  I.,  but  with  inferior  success: 
in  his  tragedies  he  displayed  more  talent.  His  *  Ledige 
Uuren'  (Leisure  Hours)  establish  Lucas  Trip's  claim  to  notice 
as  a  writer  of  religious  and  moral  poetry ;  in  which  class  of 
fiubjects  his  f\*iend  Johannes  Eusebius  Voet  (who  was  by 
profession  a  physician)  likewise  distinguished  himself. 

If  we  could  here  speak  of  him  as  fully  as  he  merits,  Bellamy 
would  detain  us  for  some  time,  for  he  was  not  only  a  genuine 
poet,  but  he  gave  a  fresher  and  more  energetic  tone  to  Dutch 
literature,  and  was  almost  the  very  first  who  ventured  to 
shake  off*  rhyme.  Admiration  of  his  genius  is  not  lessened 
by  knowing  that  until  rescued  from  that  situation  by  the 
liberality  of  other  patrons,  who  took  the  charge  of  his 
education,  he  was  originally  apprenticed  to  a  baker ;  or  that 
what  he  actually  did  was  only  the  promise  of  what  he  would 
have  done,  had  he  not  been  cut  off  when  scarcely  twenty- 
eight  years  old.  Bellamy's  is  perhaps  the  only  poetry  which 
the  Germans  have  transplanted  from  the  literature  of  Hol- 
land into  their  own. 

About  the  same  time  that  his  country  lost  the  no  less 
amiable  than  highly  gifted  Bellamy,  it  also  lost,  in  the 
Baroness  Cornelia  Juliana  De  Lannoy,  an  accomplished 
woman,  whose  tragedies  are  extolled  by  De  Vries  as  very 
superior  to  any  similar  productions  by  her  contemporaries. 
Kastelyn,  who  was  a  man  of  considerable  attainments  in 
chemistry,  distinguished  himself  also  in  poetry,  especially  by 
his  didactic  poem  called  'Geloof  aan  de  Voorzienigheid' 
(Trust  in  Provident),  in  which  there  is  a  tone  of  tender  me- 
lancholy and  resignation  that  recommends  it  to  those  who, 
like  himself,  have  been  schooled  in  afiliction.  Of  Nieuw- 
land  [NiEUWLANo]  we  shall  here  only  observe  that  he  was 
scarcely  inferior  to  Bellamy,  while  be  resembled  him  in 
many  of  the  circumstances  of  his  life,  its  premature  end  not 
excepted.  His  poetical  talents  constitute  but  a  small  share 
of  Van  Alphen's  claim  to  fame,  for  as  a  moralist,  a  philo- 
sopher, and  a  critic,  he  was  no  less  distinguished.  Admi- 
rable in  themselves,  his  Cantatas  have  the  further  merit  of 
being  the  first  productions  of  tbe  kind  in  the  language,  and 
are  still  unrivalled  in  it. 

The  two  attached  friends  Elizabeth  Bekker  (Wolff)  and 
Agatha  Deken,  both  of  whom  died  on  the  same  day,  may  be 
considered  as  the  first  who  introduced  the  modern  novel  into 
Holland,  their  productions  of  which  class  were  eminently 
successful,  and  some  of  them  were  translated  into  German. 
Petronilla  Moens  was  another  female  author  in  the  same 
branch  of  literature,  but  bhe  possessed  less  truth  to  nature.^ 
In  the  drama  and  likewise  in  history  and  biography,  Simon 
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jugbet  the  study  of  nature.  He  attained  to  a  high  degree 
of  excellence,  and  was  earnestly  solicited  by  the  duke  of 
Portland,  whose  portrait  he  had  taken,  to  go  with  him  to 
logland.  but  he  was  too  infirm  to  undertake  the  voyage, 
beiDg  severely  afilicted  with  the  gravel,  which  at  last  carried 
him  off;  in  1 722,  at  the  age  of  fifly-two  years. 

NETTLE,  a  name  applied  to  various  plants.  The  true 
Nettles  are  various  species  of  the  ^enus  Urtica,  well  known 
for  their  stinging  properties,  which  are  owing  to  the  pre- 
sence of  an  acrid  poisonous  secretion,  that  in  some  Indian 
species  is  so  dangerous  as  to  cause  excruciating  pain  and 
even  death.  Dead-nettles  are  species  of  Lamium,  monope- 
talous  plants  belonging  to  Labiatss,  and  wholly  inert.  The 
Nsttle-trses  belong  to  the  genus  Celtis,  also  destitute  of 
stinging  properties,  but  having  leaves  resembling  those  of 
tome  kinos  of  Urtica. 

Notwithstanding  the  acridity  of  the  true  Nettles,  they 
tre,  when  young,  used  for  food,  after  being  boiled,  and  form 
a  fisvouhte  and  wholesome  ingredient  in  the  spring-broth  of 
the  country-people  in  many  parts  of  England,  especially  in 
Yorkshire.  They  also  yield  a  tough  fibre  which  may  be 
used  as  a  substitute  for  hemp ;  one  of  the  species  is  indeed 
Dsmed  Urtica  cannabina^  in  consequence  of  its  resecnblance 
to  Cannabis,  or  hemp,  in  the  uses  to  which  it  is  applied. 

NEUBECK,  VALERIUS  WILHELM.  born  at  Arn- 
stadt  io  Thuringia,  January  21,  1765,  studied  at  Gottingen 
and  Jena,  at  which  latter  university  he  took  his  degree  as 
doctorof  medicine,  and  practised  first  at  Liegnitz,  and  after- 
wards at  Steinau.  His  only  professional  production  was 
bit  thesis  *  De  Natatione  frigida,  magno  Sanitatis  Prsesidio ;' 
It  being  as  a  poet  that  he  acquired  his  literary  reputation, 
chiefly  however  by  his  didactic  poem  entitled  *  Die  Gesund- 
faninoen'  (or  Mineral  Springs),  a  production  that  has  been 
grtttly  extolled  by  Schlegel  as  the  very  best  that  had  then 
appeared  in  the  language,  enriched  with  admirable  descrip- 
lioos  and  imagery,  and  one  in  which  the  German  hexameter 
vwie  is  treated  with  the  greatest  ability.  It  was  first  pub- 
liibed  ai  Breslau,  in  1795,  and  in  1798  a  splendid  foUo 
edition  of  it  appeared  at  Lsipzig.  Among  his  other  produo- 
tbos  is  a  tmnslation  of  Dr.  F.  Sayer*s  *  Dramatic  Sketches 
of  the  Antient  Northern  Mythology,*  and  several  contribu- 
tions, both  in  prose  and  poetry,  to  various  literary  journals. 

NEUBUEG,  somatimes  called  NEUENBUHG,  is  a 
i»iii*bailt  town  in  the  Bavarian  oirole  of  the  Upper  Danube, 
a^rseaUy  situated  on  an  eminence  on  the  Danube,  and  op- 
potite  to  an  island  which  is  connected  with  the  town  by  a 
bridge.  Among  tbe  public  buildings  are  a  large  handsome 
palace,  which  contains  the  great  hall,  with  a  collection  of 
ftotient  annour ;  a  college,  formerly  bebn^^ing  to  the  Jesuits ; 
«  rieh  library,  a  collection  of  antiquities,  a  gymnasium, 
extensive  barracks,  the  church  of  St  Peter,  with  a  wonder- 
working image  of  the  Virgin,  two  other  churches,  an  hospital, 
and  an  orphan  asylum,  f^euburg  is  the  seat  of  a  court  of 
appeal,  and  of  the  courts  of  justice  of  the  circle  and  the 
town.  The  inhabitants,  who  are  6000  in  number,  have 
considerable  breweries  and  distilleries,  a  manufactory  of 
earthenware^  and  a  flourishing  trade.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood are  the  royal  country-seats  of  Grunau  and  Petzelheim, 
the  royal  stud  at  Rotbenfeld.  and,  near  the  village  of  Un- 
terbausen.  the  monument  erected  in  honour  of  Latour 
d'Auvergae,  'the  first  grenadier  of  the  French  army,'  who 
lost  his  ^9  there,  by  the  wound  of  a  lance,  on  the  27th  of 
June,  1800.  Neuburg  was  formerly  the  residence  of  the 
pt]igrave,and  tbe  capital  of  the  antient  principality  of  Nea- 
borg;  called  also  the  younger  palatinate,  which,  in  1 794,  con- 
sisted of  several  detached  portions,  amounting  together  to 
10^  square  miles,  with  96,586  inhabitants,  chiefly  Roman 
Catbolios.  It  yielded  a  net  revenue  of  136,000  florins.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  it  was  allotted  to  a 
ttparmte  line  of  palsgraves,  which  wasdivided  into  the  branches 
of  Neoburg  and  Sulzbacb.  The  elder  line,  that  of  Neuburg, 
succeeded  in  1685  to  the  electorate  of  Bavaria,  and  became 
extinct  in  1 742,  on  which  the  younger  branch  of  Sulzbacb 
inherited  both  the  principality  of  Neuburg  and  the  electorate. 

Thme  are  several  other  towns,  of  less  importanee,  of  the 
>  name  in  diflessnt  parts  of  Germany. 


NBDFCHATBAU.    [Vosobs.] 

NEUFCHATEL.    [Sbinb  Inferibure.] 

NEUFCHJItEL  (generally  written  Neuehdiel,  but 
ealM  Neuenlmrg  by  the  Germans),  a  canton  of  Switzerland, 
Btoitad  in  the  Juia  mountains,  which  hese  form  seyeial 


parallel  narrow  ndges  running  in  the  direction  of  north-east 
to  south-west,  and  separated  by  elevated  longitudinal  val- 
leys. The  greatest  length  of  the  canton  is  about  thirty-one 
miles,  from  the  Verridres,  on  the  frontiers  of  France,  on  the 
road  from  Pontarlier  to  Neufch^tel,  to  Le  Pasquier  at  the 
north-east  extremity  of  the  Val  de  Ruz,  on  the  road  to  the 
Val  dlmier,  in  the  canton  of  Bern ;  its  greatest  breadth, 
from  the  lake  to  the  river  Doubs,  on  the  French  frontier, 
is  about  thirteen  miles  direct  distance.  Its  area  is  reckoned 
at  about  250  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  tbe 
French  department  of  Doubs,  the  river  Doubs  forming  the 
boundary  along  one  part  of  the  line ;  on  the  south  by  the 
Canton  do  Vaud,  on  the  east  by  the  lake  of  NeufchStel,  and 
on  the  north  by  the  canton  of  Bern.  Tbe  canton  is  natu- 
rally divided  into  three  regions:  1,  the  '  Vignobles,'  being 
the  banks  of  the  lake,  the  Level  of  which  is  1 400  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  the  lower  hills  which  rise  immediately  above, 
and  are  planted  chiefly  with  vines;  2,  the  *  Vallon,' or 
the  two  fine  valleys,  Val  deTravers  and  Val  de  Ruz,  which 
run  between  two  parallel  ridges  of  the  Jura,  and  rise 
from  2000  to  2400  feet  above  the  sea ;  they  produce  corn, 
pulse,  and  fruits ;  3,  the  *  Montagnes,*  or  highlands  of  the 
Jura,  nearer  to  France,  consisting  of  some  naked  and  some 
wooded  ridges,  wilh  high  bleak  valleys  intervening,  which 
are  known  by  the  names  of  La  Chaux  de  Fond,  Locle, 
Chaux  du  milieu,  La  Brevine,  and  La  Sagne;  they  are 
nearly  3000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  produce  little  else  than 
grass,  but  have  become  the  seat  of  manufacturing  industry, 
especially  watchmaking  and  jewellery.  The  highest  sum- 
mits in  the  canton  of  Neufchdtel  rise  to  about  4000  feet 
above  the  sea,  but  their  visible  elevation,  as  seen  from  the 
neighbouring  valleys,  is  not  striking,  the  whole  country 
being  highland. 

Nearly  one  half  of  the  surface  consists  of  pasture-land  or 
artificial  meadows;  one-eighth  is  arable  land,  another 
eighth  is  forest,  and  about  5000  acres  are  planted  with  vines. 
The  wines  of  Neufch&tel  are  the  best  in  Switzerland ;  the 
red  wine  of  Cortaillod  is  equal  to  good  Burgundy.  Three- 
fifths  of  the  wine  are  exported.  The  rearing  of  cattle  and 
making  of  cheese  constitute  two  other  important  branches  of 
rural  industry.  According  to  recent  returns  there  are  about 
16,000  head  of  large  cattle,  7500  sheep,  7200  goats,  and 
2200  horses  and  mules.  Honey  is  made  in  considerable 
quantity. 

Tbe  population  of  the  canton  in  1837  amounted  to 
58,616,  of  whom  14,534  were  natives  of  other  parts  of  Switz- 
erland, and  3214  strangers  from  other  countries.  Neuf 
ehiltel  is  one  of  the  few  countries  where  foreigners  enjoy 
the  same  protection  and  security  as  the  natives,  are  subject 
to  the  same  laws  without  distinction  of  country  or  religion, 
and  can  form  a  settlement  and  purchase  property ;  they  do 
not  however  possess  all  the  rights  of  citizens  unless  they 
become  naturalized,  which  is  easily  effected.  Of  this 
population  about  10,000  are  employed  in  agriculture,  7000 
are  watchmakers,  and  between  3000  and  4000  are  employed 
in  cotton  and  linen  manufactories.  The  women,  especially 
in  the  Val  de  Travers,  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
lace.  The  common  trades,  such  as  those  of  carpenters, 
masons,  bakers,  tailors,  and  shoemakers,  are  chiefly  carried  on 
by  foreigners,  as  the  natives  prefer  employing  themselves  in 
watchmaking  and  other  ingenious  inaustry.  The  religion 
of  the  people  is  the  Protestant  Calvinist,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  about  2000  Catholics,  who  live  chieflv  in  the  district 
of  Landerou.  The  language  is  French,  which  is  spoken 
correctly  by  educated  people,  but  the  country-people  speak 
various  patois  resembling  those  of  their  neighbours  of 
Franche  Comt£  and  of  the  Canton  de  Vaud. 

Neufchdtel,  the  capital,  is  built  partlv  on  the  bank  of  the 
lake  and  partly  on  two  hills  divided  by  the  river  Seyon, 
which  comes  from  the  Val  de  Ruz.  It  contains  667  houses 
and  6300  inhabitants.  On  one  of  the  two  hills  is  the  castle, 
which  was  built  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  near  it  the 
cathedral,  which  dates  from  the  tenth,  and  contains  the 
tombs  of  the  antient  counts  of  Neufch&tel,  and  of  Farel, 
who  established  the  Reformation  at  Neufchitel.  In  the 
lower  town  are  the  hdtel-de-ville,  or  town-house,  which  is 
very  handsome,  and  the  hospital  for  the  burgesses,  the 
orphan  asylum,  the  hospital  foimded  in  1810  by  Pour  tales 
the  wealthy  merchant,  and  a  fine  college,  which  was  com- 
pleted in  1835,  and  contains  a  public  library  and  a  cabinet 
of  natural  history.  The  bwer  town,  generally  speaking,  is 
well  built,  and  has  a  fine  appearance  when  seen  from  tbe 
lake.  Neuibkdtel  has  several  ole4P|^f|^g|^(j^c^lB,  a  savings' 
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bank,  an  insurance  companv.a  bible  society,  and  a  mission- 
ary society.  There  is  no  other  town  of  any  importance  in 
the  canton,  but  there  are  many  large  villages,  and  the  val- 
leys of  the  Loole  and  La  Chaux  de  Fond  contain  a  great 
number  of  scattered  babitations  occupied  by  manufac- 
turers. 

Neufcb&tel  is  a  principality  of  whicb  the  king  of  Prussia. 
as  represenUtive  of  the  house  of  Brandenburg,  is  the  sove- 
reign prince,  but  it  has  a  representative  assembly  or  legis- 
lative body  consisting  of  eiehty-five  members,  of  whom 
seventy-five  are  returned  by  the  electors  of  the  various  dis- 
tricts, and  ten  are  named  by  the  prince.  They  are  appointed 
for  six  years.  All  the  native  or  naturalized  subjects  of  Neuf- 
chfitel  who  are  twenty  two  years  of  aee,  and  not  paupers  or 
bankrupts,  are  electors.  Tho  candidates  for  the  legislative 
body  must  be  possessed  of  landed  or  house  property  of  the 
value  of  1000  francs.  The  laws  are  proposed  by  the  executive, 
and  also  by  the  members  of  the  legislature.  The  king  or 
his  representative  gives  or  refuses  his  sanction  to  the  bills 
which  have  passed  tho  legislature.  All  the  officers  in  the 
administration  must  be  natives,  except  the  goveraor,  who  is 
generally  a  Prussian  officer  of  rank,  and  receives  a  salary 
of  10,000  francs  annually.  The  civil  list  of  the  prince 
amounts  to  70,000  francs. 

The  county  of  NeufchStel  was  a  fief  of  the  old  kingdom  of 
Burgundy,  and  it  had  its  line  of  counts  until  ad.  1288, 
when  it  passed  into  the  house  of  ChSlons,  from  which  it 
came  into  that  of  Longueville.  Mary  duchess  of  Nemours, 
the  last  of  this  house,  dying  in  1707,  Frederic  I.,  king  of 
Prussia,  claimed  the  succession  as  heir  of  the  house  of 
ChSlons,  and  the  assembly  of  the  three  estates  of  the  county 
recognised  his  claim.  Bonaparte  obliged  the  king  of  Prussia 
to  surrender  Neufchdtel  in  1806,  and  he  gave  it  to  General 
Berthier,  but  in  1814  the  county  returned  to  the  allegiance 
of  the  house  of  Brandenburg,  and  it  was  at  the  same  time 
received  as  a  canton  into  the  Swiss  confederation,  of  which 
it  had  already  been  for  a  long  time  an  ally. 

The  Lake  of  Nei{fcMtel,  called  also  the  Lake  of  Yver- 
duru  is  twenty-five  miles  in  length  fh)m  north-east  to 
south-west,  and  about  five  miles  in  its  greatest  breadth ; 
but  it  is  much  narrower  in  its  southern  part,  being  not 
quite  two  miles  wide  near  the  town  of  Yverdun.  which 
is  at  its  south-west  extremity.  Its  greatest  depth  to- 
wards the  middle  is  about  400  feet.  Its  feeders  are,  1, 
the  river  Orbe  from  the  south-west,  which  has  its  source  in 
the  Jura,  and  crosses  a  great  part  of  the  Canton  de  Vaud; 
2,  the  Broie,  which  comes  from  the  lake  of  Morat  in  the 
canton  of  Friburg ;  3,  the  Reuse,  which  flows  from  the 
Val  de  Travers  in  the  canton  of  NeufchAtel;  and  4,  the 
Seyon,  which  comes  from  the  Val  de  Ruz,  also  in  the  same 
canton.  The  outlet  of  the  lake  of  Neufchdtel  is  the  Thiele 
at  the  north-east  extremity,  which  carries  its  waters  into 
the  neighbourmg  lake  of  Bienne,  from  whence  there  is  an 
outlet  into  the  river  Aar.  [Biennk.]  The  lake  of  Neufchfitel 
abounds  with  fish.  A  steam-boat  of  20*horse  power  plies 
on  this  lake,  and  proceeds  also  by  the  Thiele  into  that  of 
Bienne  as  far  as  the  town  of  that  name,  and  occasionally  it 
also  ascends  by  the  Broie  into  the  lake  of  Morat.  The 
country  lying  between  these  three  lakes  is  called  Seeland, 
and  is  mostly  low,  and  in  seasons  of  great  flouds  part  of  it 
is  inundated,  so  as  to  form  onlv  one  lake.  This  was  the 
case  in  1816.  The  basin  of  the  lake  of  NeufchStel  belongs 
to  the  water-system  of  the  Rhine,  and  is  divided  from  that 
of  the  lake  of  (Jeneva  by  the  ridge  culled  J  orat,  which  runs 
from  south-east  to  north-west,  through  the  centre  of  the 
Canton  de  Vaud.  The  level  of  the  lake  of  Neufchatel  is 
nearly  200  feet  above  tliat  of  the  lake  of  Geneva.  (Lerescbe, 
Dicttonnaire  Gcographtque  de  la  Suisse,) 

NEUHAUS  (in  Bohemian,  Gindrzichu  Hradecz)  is  a 
well-built  town  in  the  circle  of  Tabor,  in  Bohemia,  68  miles 
south-south-east  of  Prague.  It  is  the  chief  place  of  a  lord- 
ship belonging  to  Count  Czemy,  whose  palace  is  a  very 
magnificent  edifice.  It  has  one  of  the  finest  churches  in 
Bohemia;  a  gymnasium,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the 
Jesuits ;  a  school ;  and  extensive  manufactories  of  woollens, 
linen,  paper,  and  playing-cards.  The  population  of  the 
town  and  suburbs  amounts  to  nearly  6000.  A  great  part 
of  the  town  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1801.  Fine  topazes 
are  found  in  the  vicinitv. 

NEUUOFF.  TUEODOR  VON.  known  at  one  time  as 
King  Theodore,  a  German  adventurer,  was  born  towards 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  of  the  noble  family  of 
the  Gounu  of  La  Mark  in  Westphalia.    His  father  was  on 


officer  in  the  French  service,  and  he  himself  obfame^l  a 
lieutenant's  commission  in  the  regiment  of  Alaacv.  lie 
afterwards  went  to  Spain,  and  gained  the  fiivoor  of  dr- 
dinal  Alberoni,  who  gave  him  the  rank  of  cok>oel  li 
the  Spanish  service.  In  Spain  be  married  a  ladr  ^t 
honour  of  the  queen,  whom  he  deserted,  and  carried  tm  her 
jewels.  He  then  travelled  through  varioos  eooxitnc* 
under  different  names  and  titles,  Sweden,  Holland,  Italt. 
and  at  last  was  put  in  prison  for  debt  at  Legbom.  O-i 
coming  out  of  prison,  he  met  with  several  Cortican  \^mAtT\, 
among  the  rest  with  the  canon  Ortiooni,  who  bad  kncvn 
him  at  Genoa  in  1 732,  and  he  proposed  to  nndeftakc  t  • 
cause  of  the  Corsicans,  who  were  then  at  war  with  t 
(Genoese;  he  spoke  of  his  high  connections  and  his  m«ac* 
of  being  useful  in  various  ways.  The  Corsican*  mtn  th>  m 
in  the  predicament  of  drowning  men  catching  at  stn* 
Orticoni  believed  or  seemed  to  believe  the  adventarvr,  a:  i 
promised  to  use  his  influence  to  have  him  named  kin|r  *  i 
Corsica,  on  condition  tliat  he  should  first  bring  sub^t&n'ai 
assistance  to  his  countrymen.  Neuhoff'  upon  thts  aaalcd  f  - 
Tunis,  where  he  succeeded  in  persuading  the  Bey  to  Ir-  i 
him  arms  and  ammunition,  promising  him  in  rvtura  ti-r 
exclusive  trade  of  the  island  and  a  station  there  lur  bu 

Kiratical  vessels.  The  Bey  entered  into  his  views,  and  gk^^ 
im  ten  pieces  of  cannon,  four  thousand  muskets,  nit: 
ammunition,  shoes,  corn,  and  about  ten  thousand  gt^li 
sequins.  It  is  a  subject  of  astonishment  how  Tbeodor  e  ^j- 
trived  to  get  so  much  from  the  Moorish  chief,  but  the  Hex  .» 
authentic.  He  sailed  from  Tunis  on  board  an  Engltafa  te«to 
with  his  cargo  and  a  retinue  of  sixteen  persorks,  indodtnc 
two  French  officers,  and  several  Turks,  and  arrived  on  ih^ 
12th  of  March,  1736,  in  the  roads  of  Alesia,  on  the  emfttcra 
coast  of  Corsica.  In  the  following  April  the  genera]  a^Mea- 
bly  of  Corsicans  elected  Theodor  for  their  king,  axMl  br 
swore  to  the  draft  of  a  constitution  for  the  new  kiogiinu 
which  was  then  proclaimed.  (Botto,  Storia  ^Itaha,  b.  4i  > 
The  rest  of  the  story  is  briefly  told  under  Coasica.  After 
many  vicissitudes,  Theodor  died  in  London,  in  Deeember, 
1766,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Ann's  churchyard,  Westminster, 
where  the  epitaph  on  his  tombstone  records  the  scngtilv 
events  of  his  life. 

NEUILLY.    [Seine.] 

NEUKIRCH,  BEN  JAMIN,  a  German  poet  ortbe«r«i>. 
teenth  century,  was  bom  at  Reinke,  a  village  in  8ile«a, 
March  27,  1665.  His  earlier  productions  partake  of  ti* 
bad  taste  which  stamps  that  period  of  German  litermiorr . 
yet  although  he  jzreatly  improved  after  hia  literary  ac- 
quaintance with  Canitz  at  Berlin,  and  was  oonaideTed  s 
reformer  in  poetry  during  his  own  day,  he  posaeseed  frw  *i 
the  requisites  that  recommend  a  writer  to  postaritj.  HeiKr, 
though  deserving  a  notice  in  literary  history,  it  is  rhwilT 
on  account  of  having  contributed  to  bring  a  new  mode  -  f 
writing  into  vogue.  His  poetical  translation  of  Pfn£kfr.'« 
*  Telemachus '  may  be  classed  with  the  Russian  one  of  Trr^ 
diakovsky,  a  work  of  most  unenviable  celebrity  in  the  Us- 
guoge  to  which  it  belongs.  His  best  productions  are  k  t 
satires  and  poetical  epistles.  He  died  at  Anspach,  Angvst 
15,  1729,  in  his  fifty-sixth  year. 

NEUKIRCHEN  is  a  town  in  the  Ssxon  Votgtland.  w.t^ 
a  population  of  1 200  inhabitants,  among  whom  tberv  air 
90  manufacturers  of  violins  and  violoncellos,  40  makm  •  f 
wooden  and  36  of  brass  wind-instruments,  above  30  i»a:.0' 
facturers  of  catgut-strings,  and  45  makers  of  violin  hom%, 
besides  many  other  persons  also  employed  in  maltng^ 
pegs,  bridges,  finger-boards,  &c.  They  have  made  m  >oc 
year  (including  the  village  of  Adorf)  6220  bxmdics  of 
violin  and  violoncello  strings,  241  dozen  of  stringed  instru- 
ments, 177  dozen  of  violin  bows,  109  d(»en  of  riolooceli  >- 
bows,  316  clarionets,  46  obo^  522  flutes,  46  boMOona,  *•< 
octave  flutes,  12  piccolo  flutes,  13  bosset-homs,  290  Frvocfa 
horns,  172  trumpets,  17  pair  of  kettle-drums,  and  214  |f** 
and  bugle  horns. 

NEURA'LGIA,  a  word  of  modern  origin  (derirwl  fr»-*ia 
vivpov,  a  'nerve,*  and  oXyoc,  'pain*),  first  employed  Vr 
Chaussier  to  designate  a  certain  class  of  diseases  of  wh^efa 
the  characteristic  symptom  is  a  most  acute  pain  foUorvrta^ 
the  course  of  a  nerve  in  one  or  more  of  its  ramificatiur^ 
subject  to  paroxvsms  and  intermissions,  in  most  cases  en- 
attended  by  either  beat,  redness,  or  swdling.  and  olln 
without  any  apparent  lesion  at  all. 

Although  from  the  nature  and  causes  of  the  aflectiots  wv 
have  every  reason  to  believe  that  neuralgia  must  h^x  e  ex- 
isted in  all  ageS)  still  (historically  speaking)  it  may  ba  oaUed 
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t  modern  disease,  as  the  first  distinct  description  of  it  that 
we  possess  is  that  puhlished  by  Andr6,  a  surgeon  of  Ver- 
failles,  in  1756,  in  his  *Observ.  Prat  sur  les  Maladies  de 
rUr^tbre  *     He  however  had  only  met  with  one  species, 
vii..  Neuralgia  Faciei^  which  he  called  *  Tic  Douloureux*,* 
a  name  which,  in  popular  language,  it  still  retains;  but 
since  bis  time  the  same  disease  (subject  only  to  certain  local 
modifications)  has  been  observed  in  various  other  parts  of 
the  body,  and  it  is  probable  that  almost  every  organ  is  liable 
to  be  affected  bv  it.    Chaussier  has  enumerated  nine  species 
(of  which  the  three  first  are  merely  varieties  of  the  Neural- 
gia Faciei).  vi«. .  ),  Neitralgia  Frontalis^  which  is  seated  in 
3)6  frontal  division  of  the  first  or  ophthalmic  branch  of  the 
fifth  pwr  of  cerebral  nerves.    The  pain  begins  at  the  supra- 
orbital fi>ramen,  and  extends  to  the  forehe^,  the  upper  eye- 
lid, the  eyebrow,  the  caruncula  lachrymalis,  the  inner  can  thus 
of  the  eye,  and  sometimes  to  the  whole  of  that  side  of  the 
face.    2,  Neuroma  Suborbitalis,  which  occupies  the  supe- 
rior maxillary  nerve,  or  second  division  of  the  fifth  nair. 
The  pain  begins  at  the  infra-orbital  foramen,  and  extenas  to 
the  cheek,  the  upper  lip,  the  alro  nasi,  the  lower  eyelid,  and 
the  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw.  3,  Neuralgia  Maxillaris,  which 
is  seated  in  the  inferior  maxillary  nerve,  or  third  division  of 
the  flAb  pair.    The  pain  commences  at  the  mental  foramen, 
aod  either  extends  to  the  chin  and  lip,  or  else  to  the  teeth 
of  the  lower  jaw,  the  tongue,  and  the  temple.   4,  Newalgia 
llio-Scroialis,  which  occupies  the  ilio-scrotal  nerve,  or  ex- 
ternal division  of  the  musculo-cutaneous  branches  given  ofi" 
by  the  lumbar  plexus,  and  derived  from  the  first  lumbar 
nerre.    The  pain  commences  at  the  crista  ilii,  follows  the 
spermatic  cord,  and  extends  to  the  scrotum  and  the  testicle. 
5,  Neuralgia  Femaro-Poplitealis,  which  is  seated  in  the 
great  sciatic  nerve.    The  pain  begins  over  the  sacrum,  or 
about  the  great  trochanter,  follows  the  course  of  the  nene 
dovn  the  posterior  part  of  the  thigh  to  the  popliteal  space, 
and  thence  extends  along  the  peroneal  nerve,  or  external 
divisiou  of  the  great  sciatic,  to  the  outside  of  the  foot.     C, 
Neuralgia  Femoro-Pnetilnalis,  which  occupies  the  crural 
nerve,  given  off  by  the  lumbar  plexus,  and  derived  from  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth  lumbar  nerves.    Hie  pain  com- 
mences at  the  crural  arch,  extends  along  the  anterior  and 
internal  port  of  the  thigh,  and  sometimes  follows  the  course 
of  the  internal  saphenous  nerve,  one  of  the  deep-seated 
branches  of  the  crural,  to  the  inner  ankle  and  the  dorsum 
of  the  foot.     7,  Neuralgia  Ptantaris,  which  is  seated  in  the 
external  and  internal  plantar  branches  of  the  posterior  tibial 
nerve,  or  internal  division  of  the  great  sciatic.    The  pain 
begins  at  the  heel,  shoots  across  the  sole  of  the  foot,  and  ex- 
tends sometimes  up  the  calf  of  the  leg  towards  the  knee.  8, 
Neuralgia   Culnto-DigHalis^  which   occupies    the   ulnar 
nerve,  given  oflT  by  the  brachial  plexus,  and  derived  from 
ibe  ftfih,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  cervical  nerves.    The 
pain  sometimes  commences  at  the  upper  part  of  the  arm, 
and  Allows  the  course  of  the  nerve  along  Ine  ulnar  border 
of  the  /ore-arm  to  its  termination  in  the  inside  of  the  mid- 
die,  the  ring,  and  the  little  fingers ;  sometimes  only  part  of 
the  nerre  is  aflected,  and  the  pain  is  confined  to  the  hu- 
merus, or  commences  at  the  elbow.     9,  *  Nevralgies  Ano- 
malee:  douleurs  ordinairement  chroniques,  dont  le  sidge 
varie  i  rinfini.'     Several  of  these  have  been  particularly 
dc«cribcd,  and  constitute  so  many  additional  distinct  spe- 
c^* — 1,  Otalgia  (described  by  M.  Itard),  which  is  seated 
in  the  chorda  tyropani,  a  portion  of  the  vidian  nerve,  or  pos- 
terior branch  of  Meckel's  ganglion ;  and  which  is  charac- 
terised by  an  acute  pain  following  the  course  of  this  nerve. 
%  Neuralgia  Cervicalis  Is  of  rare  occurrence:  M.  Bosquil- 
hn  has  observed  two  cases  after  opening  the  external  jugu- 
lar vein,  in  consequence  of  wounding  the  superficial  branches 
of  the  cervical  plexus  formed  by  the  anterior  branches  of  the 
sw^jod,  third,  and  fourth  cervical  nerves;  and  M.  Jolly  has 
met  with  another  after  the  application  of  leeches  to  the  side 
of  the  nock.     3,  Neuralgia  Intercosialii  (first  described  by 
Siebold,  and  afterwards  by  Corvisart)  occupies  either  a  por- 
tion or  the  whole  of  one  of  the  intercostal  nerves,  generally 

•  TIiei»e«inij5  of  tnc  term  •  Tic  Douloureux*  nnpenri  to  be  rather  doubtful.  In 
tae  •  DitHamuain  de  Trrtwut,'  the  word  '  Tic  i«  said  to  mpnii,  rtrst.  a  vicious 
^fefc  ih*t  hor«e»  have  of  biiiD(f  the  muiKer ;  and  secondly. '  a  tort  of  con  vulcive 
»ni>UMut  to  wMch  tome  perwnt  are  iubject.'  These  twitchings  not  beiug 
•qwaspaaied  Mrith  paiu,  the  epithet  'doologreox*  tv as  added  to  distin^ush 
lk>»c  ta  Bettralsia  ftotn  erery  other  sort.  Dr.  Good  however  considers  the 
^M  *  /ic  *  to  be  'an  ouomatopy.  or  sound  expressive  of  the  action  it  imparts.* 
i»*  •  Tic  1>yaIoareajc  *  Is  called  •  Dolor  crucians  Faciei,*  by  Fothergtll ;  *  Tris- 
»*■  MaxiUwis,'  and  'Trismns  Duloriflcus.*  by  SauTages;  •  Prosopalgia,'  by 
}««iMnr;  'Meonlfia  Fadei,*  by  Good;  •  AutaJgia  DokvoM,*  by  Young. 


in  the  lower  part  of  the  thorax.  4,  Neuralsia  Cervico-Bra- 
ckialis  (first  noticed  by  Professor  Fulci  of  Catana)  is  seated 
in  the  internal  cutaneous  nerve,  a  branch  furnished  by  the 
brachial  plexus.  The  pain  begins  at  the  anterior  and  inter- 
nal part  of  the  shoulder,  and  descends  along  the  inner  side 
of  the  arm  and  fore-arm  to  the  wrist  Sometimes  it  extends 
not  only  to  all  the  branches  of  the  internal  cutaneous  nerve, 
but  also  to  those  of  the  external,  and  then  becomes  con- 
founded with  the  following  species.  5,  Neuralgia  Musculo- 
Cutanealis  was  first  described  by  M.  Martifiet,  and  occupies 
the  external  cutaneous  (or  musculo-cutaneous)  nerve,  another 
branch  derived  from  the  brachial  plexus.  The  pain  com- 
mences at  the  shoulder,  descends  along  the  anterior  external 
surface  of  the  arm  and  fore-arm  as  far  as  the  wrist.  6, 
Neuralgia  SuprorScapularis  was  also  first  described  by 
M.  Martinet,  and  is  seated  in  the  suprascapular  nerve, 
another  branch  given  off  from  the  brachial  plexus.  The 
pain  begins  at  the  inferior  angle  of  the  scapula,  passes  along 
its  posterior  surface,  and  sometimes  descends  along  the  ra- 
dial border  of  the  forearm  to  the  thumb  and  fore-finger.  7, 
Neuralgia  Mammce,  first  described  by  Dr.  Good  as  consist- 
ing of  *  sharp,  lancinating  pains,  divaricating  from  a  fixed 
point  in  the  breast,  and  snooting  equallv  down  the  course 
of  the  ribs  and  of  the  arm  to  the  elbow ;  the  breast  retaining 
its  natural  size,  complexion,  and  softness.'  8,  and  last. 
Neuralgia  of  the  facial  nerve,  or  portio  dura  of  the  seventh 
pair,  about  the  existence  of  which  there  is  great  room  for 
doubt ;  for  as  this  is  a  nerve  of  mo/ton  and  not  of  sensation, 
it  is  not  easy  to  understand  how  it  should  be  liable  to  be 
effected  by  a  disease  which  is  in  general  simply  and  purely 
painful.  However  it  is  still  more  difldcuU  to  deny  the  fact ; 
numerous  instances  have  occurred  in  which  the  disease  has 
(to  all  appearance)  been  seated  in  this  nerve,  and  several 
wherein  the  pain  has  not  only  followed  its  ramifications 
with  great  exactness,  but  has  also  been  attended  by  convul- 
sive twitchings  of  the  facial  muscles,  and  even  by  their  pa- 
ralysis. Dr.  Elliotson  (Cyclop,  qf  Pract.  Med.,  art.  •  Neu- 
ralgia') admits  without  scruple  the  possibility  of  the  portio 
dura  being  affected  ;  Mr.  O)oper  {Diet,  qf  Pract,  Surg.)  in- 
serts this  species  as  the  fourth  aivision  of  the  Tic  Douloureux ; 
and  Dr.  Good  (Study  of  Med.)  says  that  the  nerve  in  ques- 
tion •  is  more  frequently  the  seat  of  affection  than  any  of  the 
branches  of  the  fifth  pair  seem  to  be.'  But  Dr.  Rowland 
(Treat,  on  Neuralgia,  1838)  is  still  inclined  to  'doubt 
whether  this  nerve  is  capable  of  being  affected  with  neural- 
gia,' and  rests  his  opinion  partly  on  *a  case  mentioned  by 
Thouret  (Hist,  de  la  Soc.  Boy.  de  Mdd,  t.  ii.),  where  the 

Sains  apparently  followed  the  ramifications  of  the  portio 
ura,  commencing  at  the  stylo-mastoid  foramen,  and  spread- 
ing over  the  cheek.  With  the  hope  of  effecting  a  cure,  the 
facial  nerve  was  divided  at  its  exit  from  the  cranium,  but 
no  mitigation  of  the  sufferings  followed ;  and  the  only  re- 
sult of  the  operation  was  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  that 
side  of  the  face.'  This  must  be  admitted  to  be  a  very  im- 
portant fact,  but  there  are  others  equally  strong  in  (lirect 
contradiction  as  to  the  result,  especially  that  most  interest- 
ing case  related  at  length  by  Dr.  Darwin  in  the  second  part 
of  his  •  Zoonomia,'  where  three  branches  of  the  facial  nerve 
were  successively  divided,  and  each  operation  was  attended 
with  great  relief.  Upon  the  whole,  if  the  possibility  of  this 
nerve  being  affected  with  neuralgia  be  admitted,  the  appa- 
rent contradiction  involved  is  probably  one  of  those  of  which, 
in  the  present  state  of  science,  a  perfectly  satisfactory  ex- 
planation cannot  be  given. 

But  besides  these  external  forms  of  neuralgia,  the  disease 
has  sometimes  been  found  to  attack  various  internal  organs. 
This  was  first  suggested  by  Dr.  John  Folhergill  in  1773, 
who  says  (in  vol.  v.  of  the  *  Med.  Observ.  and  Enquiries' 
I  There  are  few  physicians,  1  believe,  who  may  not  in  review- 
ing many  cases,  which  have  occurred  to  them,  of  anomalous 
pains  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  so  as  sometimes  to  coun- 
terfeit gouty,  bilious,  and  other  internal  affections  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels,  perceive  some  analogy  between  them 
and  the  complaint  here  pointed  out;'  but  it  is  only  lately 
that  pathologists  have  be<:un  to  enumerate  these  *  anomal- 
ous pains,'  and  clais  them  as  so  many  distinct  species  of 
neuralgia.  Sometimes  the  central  mass  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem is  affected,  and  we  find  the  terms  *  Cerebralgia'  and 
•  Myelalgia*  employed  by  some  modern  French  authors  to 
designate  neuralgia  of  the  brain  and  of  the  spinal  chord. 
(Raciborski,  Precis  du  Diagnostic,  1837.)  Sometimes,  in- 
stead of  the  branches  of  a  nerve,  the  extreme  filaments  only 
are  diseased,  as  would  appear  to  be  the  caie  in  many  of  those 
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kinds  of  pain  oommonly  ealled  '  rhenmatio  *  (MM.  JoUjr 
and  Piorry,  ciuoted  in  Raciborskt).  To  these  have  been 
added  torticollis,  lumbago,  angina  pectoris,  neuralgia  of  tbe 
arteries,  gattralgia,  enteralgia,  hepala^ia,  nephralgia,  hyt- 
teraltfia,  neuralgia  of  the  heart,  testicle,  bladder,  urethra, 
diaphragm,  &e.  (Raciborski,  Rowland.  Elliotson,  &c.)  It 
may  perhaps  be  rather  fanciful  to  ffive  the  name  *  neuralf^ia* 
to  all  these  cases,  and  it  would  take  up  too  much  space  to 
describe  each  separately;  but  they  are  all  more  or  less 
characterised  by* the  same  peculiar  sort  of  pain,  coming  on 
and  leaving  oiT  suddenly,  extremely  acute  while  the  paroxysm 
lasts,  and  subject  to  intervals  of  complete  cessation. 

Of  the  remote  or  predisposing  causes  of  neuralgia 
very  little  is  known,  but  it  has  been  supposed  to  attack 
females  more  frequently  than  males,  the  rich  than  the 
poor,  those  that  live  in  towns  rather  than  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country.  It  is  also  most  common  among  persons 
of  a  nervous  temperament,  and  both  infancy  and  old 
age  are  comparatively  safe  from  its  attacks.  The  im- 
mediate or  exciting  causes  are  very  numerous,  and  some- 
times extremely  obscure.  Among  the  most  common  tnay 
be  mentioned,  exposure  to  wet  and  cold,  mental  excite- 
ment and  agitation  in  persons  of  an  irritable  temperament, 
and  a  deranged  state  oi  the  digestive  organs,  though  with 
respect  to  this  last  it  should  be  noticed  that  some  eminent 
pathologists  seem  inclined  to  think  that  this  is  seldom  if 
ever  the  case.  Local  injuries  of  various  kinds  are  another 
very  frequent  cause  of  the  disease ;  such  as  the  lodgement 
of  any  foreign  body  in  the  branch  of  a  nerve,  wounds,  con- 
tusions,  cicatrices,  the  too  great  distension  of  a  nerve, 
carious  teeth,  &c    Sir  Henry  Halford  has  published  in  his 

*  Essays*  0ve  cases  showing  that  sometimes  *  the  disease  is 
connected  with  some  preternatural  growth  of  bone,  or  a 
deposition  of  bone  in  a  part  of  tbe  animal  economy  where  it 
is  not  usually  found  in  a  sound  and  healthy  condition  of  it, 
or  with  a  diseased  bone;*  and  Sir  Benjarom  Brodie,  in  his 

*  Lectures  on  Local  Nervous  Affections,*  mentions  several 
where  the  pain  was  occasioned  by  the  pressure  of  an  aneu- 
rysmal or  other  tumour.  Several  other  causes  are  enume- 
rated by  Dr.  Rowland  in  his  treatise  on  neuralgia,  via.  dis- 
eases of  the  urinary  orgatis,  disorder  of  the  heart  and  large 
vessels,  uterine  disorders,  spinal  irritation,  organic  diseases 
of  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow,  malignant  diseases,  chronic 
inflammation,  malaria,  and  ansmia.  In  many  cases  how- 
ever no  exciting  cause  whatever  can  be  discovered  either 
during  life  or  after  death. 

With  regard  to  the  seat  of  neuralgia,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  but  that  it  is  in  the  nerve  itself;  but  it  is  eoually 
certain  that  the  part  where  pain  is  felt  is  not  always 
the  part  diseased.  The  pathology  of  the  disease  is  ex- 
tremely obscure  and  uncertain,  chiefly  fVom  tbe  diffi- 
culty of  deciding  the  question  of  iti  supposed  identity 
with  neuritis ;  and  this  difficulty  is  much  increased  by  an 
examination  of  the  contradictory  evidence  brought  forward 
on  each  side,  by  the  men  most  eminent  fbr  talents  and  ex- 
perience. Larrey  (*  On  the  Use  of  the  Moxa*)  speaking  of 
tic  douloureux,  describes  it  as  *  a  chronic  and  inflammatory 
turgescence  of  the  neurilema,  which  envelopes  the  nerves  of 
the  part  affected ;'  Sir  Astley  Cooper  on  the  other  hand,  in 
his  *  Lectures  on  Surgery,'  admits  that  it  is  difficult  to  say 
what  is  the  real  nature  of  the  disease,  but  goes  on  to  declare 
that  *  the  nerves  are  not  in  an  inflamed  state  most  oer- 
uinly,  for  under  the  most  horrid  suffering  they  are  found  of 
a  natural  colour ;  they  are  not  increased  either  in  their 
usual  size,  but  on  the  contrary  are  found  to  be  rather  dimi- 
nished.' Upon  the  whole,  the  truth  seems  to  be  that,  in 
general,  no  signs  of  inflammation  are  found  either  during 
life  or  aAer  death ;  but  at  the  same  time  we  cannot  refuse 
to  believe  the  positive  evidence  brought  forward  to  show 
that  in  some  cases  the  nerve  has  been  found  larger  than 
usual  and  of  a  deeper  colour,  and  the  neurilema  unnatu- 
rally thick  and  distended  by  serous  infiltration.  (See  the  in- 
stances collected  by  Dr.  Rowland,  Treat,  on  New.)  Where 
these  morbid  appMirances  have  been  occasioned  by  acute 
neuritis,  the  course  of  the  disease  is  so  different  from  that  of 
neuralgia,  that  the  two  affections  can  hardly  be  coiuidered 
to  be  identical ;  where  the  case  has  been  one  of  chronic  in- 
flammation, it  may  still  be  doubted  whether  we  should  not 
consider  this  to  be  one  of  the  causes  of  neuralgia,  rather  than 
the  disease  itself  to  be  of  an  inflammatory  nature.  *. 

The  diagnosis  of  neuralgia  is  not  in  general  very  difficult, 
for  even  when  it  does  not  follow  the  course  of  a  nerve,  it  may 
oommonly  be  distinguished  fVom  every  other  diaeaao  by  tbe 


peculiar  character  of  tbe  pain,  its  exceuire  TioWnc*  i 
the  paroxysm,  and  the  absence  of  all  symptoms  of  fe%er  anj 
inflammation.  It  may  sometimes  be  difficult  at  fir«t  skght 
to  dt:»tinguish  neuralgia  from  neuritis,  inasmuch  as  the  two 
diiieajies  resemble  each  other  in  some  of  their  most  pnimi- 
nent  symptoms;  but  by  observing  the  following  dia^nostii* 
i»igns  (denved  from  the  general  character  of  inflamcsatatt 
in  all  paru  of  the  body),  the  danger  of  confounding  them 
may  be  avoided.  In  neuritis  Xhe  pain  is  continual,  as  u  tb« 
case  in  all  inflammations ;  in  neuralgia  it  is  never  coosiaDt* 
but  is  sulgect  to  paroxvsms  and  intermissions.  In  neuntis 
the  pain  u  aggravated  by  the  slightest  pressure;  in  oeu- 
ralgia,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  sometimes  alleviated  by  tt.  Tu 
these  it  mav  be  added  that  in  neuritis  we  shall  find  tW 
usual  attendants  of  inthimmation.  % ii.  heat,  redott»«,  a*.-l 
swelling;  while  in  neuralgia  (as  noticed  above)  tlivM  aie 
rarely  u  ever  present. 

The  prognosis  will  of  course  depend  very  mucH  uo 
the  nature  of  the  exciting  cause  of  the  disease,  but  stiU  a« 
a  general  rule  it  is  extremely  uncertain.  S«iDeaf»Mk 
when  every  remedy  has  been  tried  in  vain,  a  cure  wdl  !«« 
effected  by  time  alone,  for  it  seems  that  all  the  sensiUve  put 
of  the  nervous  system  is  liable  to  become  dull  w\  ltf*«  tU 
powers  by  a  lone  series  of  irritation ;  yet  even  this  hope  cwft- 
not  be  dependea  on,  as  there  are  some  cases  on  record  (quoted 
by  Dr.  Rowland)  where  the  disease  has  continued  evea  to  the 
age  of  eighty-five. 

With  regard  to  the  treatment  of  neuralgia,  it  vooU 
appear  quite  superfluous  to  say  that  it  must  be  re(wU:«d 
by  the  circumstances  of  each  particular  ease,  if  it  ««« 
not  notorious  that  no  disease  has  been  treated  mac* 
blindly  and  empirically.  The  favourite  remedy  at  pnmeai 
is  the  sesquioxide  of  iron,  which  was  first  brought  lotw 
notice  by  Mr.  Hutchinson  of  Nottingham  (*  Cases  of  Netif- 
algia  Spasmodica,  &c,'  Lond.,  1820),  and  which  now  oeru- 
pies  a  place  in  public  favour  that  has  been  succcesirely  hcUi 
fur  a  longer  or  shorter  period  by  almost  evety  active  sumI 
powerful  substance  in  the  *  Pharmaoopcsia.'  Yel  e\«fy 
practiliuaer  will  readily  be  able  to  imagine  cases,  even  if  b# 
has  not  met  with  them  in  his  own  practice,  where  tbe  ex- 
hibition of  this  medicine  must  be  entirely  uieleaa,  and  in  iw 
disease  is  there  more  truth  in  the  maxim '  sublati  eaesi 
tollitur  effectus.*  When  any  foreign  body  presees  upoo  tbe 
nerve,  or  when  the  pain  can  be  distinctly  traced  to  a  cmtvMis 
tooth,  the  removal  of  the  soiuroe  of  irritation  will  oomtDORly 
be  sufficient  to  cure  the  disease ;  though  tbe  prmelitMocr 
should  be  especially  warned  against  the  danger  of  coafomd- 
ing  neuralgia  with  the  tooth-ache,  an  error  that  ia  ooc  iw- 
likely  to  occur  in  some  cases  of  tic  doulourettx,  and  ea* 
that  has  often  occasioned  th6  loss  of  several  teetb  to  tbe 
patient  without  any  good  effect  When  (as  is  aometimos  tfat 
case)  the  disease  appears  to  be  occasioned  by  tbe  imtat^ie 
arising  from  an  old  cicatrix,  it  will  be  expedient  te  try  tbt 
effect  of  applications  to  the  cicatrix  itael(  via.  eitbwr  tb 
nitrate  of  silver,  or  the  actual  cautery,  or  a  blialer.  or  m  crw- 
cial  incision  over  the  part,  or  even  its  removal  by  tbe  ImisL 
And  in  the  same  way,  when  it  can  be  distinctly  relbm4  u 
any  other  of  the  exciting  causes  enumerated  abo««i,  ibe 
removal  of  that  will  probably  be  followed  by  tbe  '^'^ffrm 
ance  of  the  disease.  But,  as  already  observed,  it  veey  fre- 
quently happens  that  the  exciting  cause  cannot  be  diroi— d, 
and  in  these  oases  the  treatment  must  neceaeanly  be  b  a 
great  degree  empirical.  When  the  paroxysnu  are  tmfvUr 
in  their  duration  and  recurrence,  perhaps  tbe  aeeqejosjd*  mi 
iron  is  the  best  remedy  at  present  known :  it  may  be  guaa 
in  doses  of  half  a  drachm  three  times  a  day  in  twww  tis 
weight  of  treacle.  When  the  pain  recurs  after  ccttaiA  t 
lar  intervals,  those  medicines  which  are  found  to  be 
efficacious  in  the  treatment  of  ague  may  be  exhibited  «ub 
advantage.  The  disulohate  of  quina  may  be  givtso  m  <  ^ 
of  four  or  five  jprains  tnree  times  a  day,  though  this  t^ 
cine  has  sometimes  been  given  in  much  largcrr  qnaaiit 
and  Sir  Bei^amin  Brodie  mentiona  one  ease  wberw 
patient  took  as  much  as  half  a  drachm  dady.  iLoml  A*« 
oui  Afectians,  p.  28.)  The  liquor  potasne  areenitja  is 
another  excellent  medicine  which  may  be  employed  m  tb» 
form  of  the  disease ;  the  dose  is  at  the  commenceiBeiU  lb«r 
or  five  minims  three  times  a  day,  which  may  graduallj  i 
cautiously  be  increased  to  eighteen  or  twenty.  When  ^ 
are  any  signs  of  inflammation  present,  that  the  diieeee  omy 
seem  rather  to  deserve  tbe  name  of  neuritis  than  of  new- 
ralgia,  it  must  be  treated  accordingly,  and  tbe  usual  ajus- 
phlogittio  reinediet»  both  eHemal  and  intena).  laajr  b« 
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•mploTed.  In  almofit  every  case  of  neuralgia  it  will  be 
advisable  to  exhibit  some  preparation  of  opium,  both  to 
relieve  the  pain,  and  also  in  order  to  procure  the  patient 
some  sleep  at  night,  at  which  time  the  paroxysms  are 
often  much  aggravated ;  and  especial  care  must  also  be 
taken  not  only  to  prevent  the  constipation  caused  by  this 
drug,  but  also  to  keep  up  a  free  evacuation  of  the  bowels, 
as  in  some  cases  the  disease  appears  to  have  been  cured  by 
purgative  medicines  alone.  A  very  interesting  lecture  on 
a  case  of  neuralgia  was  delivered  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital, 
Nov.  26,  1832,  by  Dr.  Elliotson,  which  affords  an  example 
of  the  amount  to  which  the  doses  of  several  powerful  medi- 
cines may  be  carried  in  this  disease.  The  sesquioxide  of 
iron  was  increased  to  an  ounce  every  three  hours,  to  which 
w»  gradually  added  fifteen  grains  of  the  sulphate  of  iron. 
From  this  treatment  the  patient  received  some  degree  of 
benefit*  but  it  was  only  temporary.  In  the  same  case 
strychnia  was  given  to  the  amount  of  three-fifths  of  a  grain 
three  Umes  a  day,  eight  grains  of  the  hydrochlorate  of 
morphia  twice  a  nay,  and  nine  minims  of  hydrocyanic  acid 
three  times  a  day,  to  prevent  the  sickness  occasioned  by 
doxs  of  twenty  minims  of  the  liquor  potassa  arsenitis. 
After  remaining  in  the  hospital  more  than  six  months,  the 
patient  went  out  nearly  as  bad  as  when  he  first  came  in. 
{.The  Lom^/,  No.  484.) 

Among  local  applications  may  be  mentioned  the  un- 
guentum  veratri,  emplastrum  opii.  and  empl.  belladonnso, 
or  a  lotion  (recommended  by  Dr.  Bennett,  of  Charleston 
in  AmericaX  composed  of  four  ounces  of  the  aqua  lauro- 
cerasi  and  one  ounce  of  sulphuric  sether,  either  alone 
or  with  half  or  one  drachm  of  the  extract  of  belladonna. 
(Britith  and  Fbreign  Medical  Review,  vol.  i.,  p.  263.) 
Counter-irritants  have  often  proved  very  efficacious,  parti- 
cularly the  application  of  a  common  blister,  and,  after  the 
cuticle  has  been  removed,  the  sprinkling  over  the  denuded 
surface  a  quarter  or  half  a  grain  of  the  acetate  or  hydro- 
chlorate  of  morphia.  Moxas  and  issues  have  also  been  tried 
with  success. 

After  all  other  remedies,  both  internal  and  external, 
bare  failed,  the  patient's  last  resource  is  the  operation 
either  of  dividing  the  nerve  or  removing  the  limb;  and 
even  this  will  very  often  fail  also.-'  When  the  disease  de- 
pends on  some  local  irritation  or  resides  in  the  extremity 
of  the  nerve,  the  operation  is  frequently  successful ;  but 
when  it  proceeds  from  constitutional  causes,  or  exists  either 
in  the  brain  itself  or  nearer  to  it  than  the  point  where  the 
nerve  can  be  divided,  in  this  case  it  is  manifest  that,  as  no 
benefit  can  reasonably  be  expected  from  the  operation,  the 
experiment  ought  never  to  be  tried  but  at  the  earnest  re- 
quest of  the  patient  Sometimes  the  nerve  is  simply  di- 
vided, but  in  these  cases  the  pain  very  often  returns  as  soon 
as  the  two  extremities  are  reunited ;  sometimes  a  portion  of 
the  nerve  is  removed,  but  even  this  appears  only  to  obtain 
for  the  patient  rather  a  longer  respite.  Latterly,  after  part 
of  the  nerve  has  been  cut  away,  the  two  ends  have  been 
touched  either  with  nitrate  of  silver  or  the  actual  cautery, 
and  in  some  instances  this  plan  appears  to  have  succeerled 
where  the  simple  section  of  the  nerve  had  failed.  When 
the  operation  of  dividing  the  nerve  in  facial  neuralgia  is  to 
be  performed,  the  following  are  the  directions  given  by  Sir 
Astley  Cooper,  in  his  •  Surgical  Lectures :' — 'If  it  should  be 
deemed  requisite  to  divide  the  suborbitar  nerve,  it  should 
be  done  a  quarter  of  an  inch  below  the  orbit :  the  nerve 
paisses  out  of  the  foramen  half  an  inch  below  ;  so  that  you 
are  to  di\ide  it  midway  between  the  foramen  and  the  edge 
of  the  orbit :  if  you  divide  it  lower  than  this,  you  will  leave 
some  branches  which  will  still  continue  the  disease.  The 
proper  mode  to  adopt  for  dividing  it  is  to  introduce  a  sharp- 
pomted  bistoury  at  the  distance  from  the  orbit  already 
stated,  and,  carrying  the  point  of  the  instrument  dose  upon 
the  bone,  you  hook  up  the  nerve  on  its  edge ;  then  press 
opon  the  skin  over  the  edge  with  your  fineer,  and  at  the 
woe  time  withdraw  the  knife  through  the  opening  by 
which  it  entered ;  in  this  way,  as  you  take  out  the  knife, 
the  nerve  will  be  divided.  You  ought  to  ask  the  patient  if 
be  feels  a  numbness  of  the  upper  hp,  and  if  he  should  not, 
your  o|feration  will  be  incomplete.  When  necessary,  the 
supra-orbitar  branch  is  to  be  divided  in  a  similar  manner 
by  introducing  the  knife  under  the  integuments  of  the 
superciliary  ridge;  cut  through  the  nerve  immediately  as  it 
emeriges  from  the  supra-orbitar  foramen,  carrying  the  point 
of  the  knife  from  the  nose  outwards.  When  the  submental 
nerve  requires  division,  you  need  not  make  any  inoisioB 


through  the  integuments,  but  may  perfiurtn  the  operation 
by  placing  the  knife  within  the  mouth,  and  directing  its 
point  downwards  to  the  mental  foramen,  where  the  nerve 
passes  out,  and  by  gliding  the  knife  along  the  bone  at  that 
part,  the  nerve  is  sure  to  be  divided.  In  performing  this 
operation,  you  may  direct  your  knife  by  the  bicuspidati 
teeth,  the  anterior  maxillary  foramina  being  just  below 
them.* 

(Cooper's  Dictionary  of  Practical  Surgery ;  Grood'i 
Study  of  Medicine;  Dr.  Elliotson,  in  the  Cyclopedia  of 
Practical  Medicine;  Franck,  Praxeos  Medicee  Universce 
PreeceptOy  t.  iv.;  M.  Jolly,  Dictionnaire  de  Mcdecine  et  de 
Chirurgie  Practiques,  t.  xii. ;  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  On 
Local  Nervout  Affections,  8vo.,  Lond.,  1837  ;  and  Dr.  Row- 
land*s  Treatise  on  Neuralgia,  8vo.,  Lond.,  1838,  which  last 
is  probably  the  most  complete  and  valuable  work  that  has 
been  written  on  the  subject.) 

NEURITIS.    [Neuralgia.] 

NEURO'PTERA  (from  vtvpov,  a  nerve,  and  irrep<Jv,  a 
wing),  one  of  the  orders  into  which  the  class  Insecta  is 
divided.  The  insects  composing  this  order  may  be  distin- 
guished by  the  following  characters : — wings,  four  in  num- 
ber, membranous,  generally  naked^  and  more  or  less  trans- 
parent, but  sometimes  hairy ;  the  mouth  is  usually  fitted 
for  mastication,  or  furnished  with  mandibles  and  maxillie; 
the  larvae  are  provided  with  six  legs  and  are  active,  their 
metamorphosis  is  variable,  but  is  usually  semi-complete. 
The  character  which  gave  rise  to  the  name,  viz.  the  minute 
reticulation  of  the  nervures  of  the  wing,  will  also  in  most 
instances  serve  to  distinguish  the  insects  of  the  present 
order  from  others.  The  May-ily  and  dragon-fly  afford 
familiar  examples. 

The  order  Neuroptera  is  divided  by  Latreille  into  three 
sections,  to  which  he  applies  the  names  Subulicornbs, 
Planipbivnbs,  and  Plicipbnnes,  under  which  heads  the 
characters  of  these  sections  are  described. 

NEUSOHL.    [Hungary.] 

NEUSS,  a  Prussian  town  in  the  government  of  Diissel- 
dorf,  is  situated  in  51''  18'  N.  lat  and  6""  45'  E.  long.,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  canal  which  is  to  unite  the  Rhine 
and  the  Mouse,  and  at  the  influx  of  the  Kruse  into  the 
Erft,  which  latter  river  has  been  made  navigable,  for 
vessels  of  moderate  burthen,  from  this  town  to  its  junction 
with  the  Rhine,  over  which  there  is,  near  this  junction,  a 
bridge  of  boats  to  Dusseldorf.  The  Rhine  flowed  in  the 
thirteenth  century  dose  under  the  walls  of  the  town, 
from  which  it  is  now  half  a  league  distant.  Neuss  is 
still  partly  fortified  with  gates  and  towers,  but  the  ram- 
parts have  been  converted  into  public  walks  and  gardens. 
There  are  two  Roman  Catholic  churches,  of  which  that 
dedicated  to  St.  Quirinus  is  a  fine  Gothic  edifice,  one  Pro- 
testant church,  a  synagogue,  an  orphan  asylum,  a  lunatic 
asylum,  an  hospital,  and  a  handsome  town-hall.  The  in- 
habitants now  amount  to  600U,  most  of  whom  are  Roman 
Catholics,  there  being  only  150  Lutherans,  100  Calvinists, 
and  50  Jews.  Neuss  ia  a  flourishing  town,  and  has  manu- 
factures of  woollen  cloths,  kerseymere,  baize,  flannel,  cotton, 
cotton  yarn,  worsted,  handkerchiefs,  tape,  and  hats;  like- 
wise a  manufactory  of  cotton-cards,  one  of  starch,  an 
establishment  for  dyeing  Turkish-red,  and  a  quill  and  pen 
manufactory,  in  which  200,000  quills  are  clarifie<l  every 
week.  There  are  also  vinegar- makers,  soapboilers,  four  oil- 
mills,  and  one  fulling-mill.  The  inhabitants  of  the  town 
and  circle  are  also  extensively  engaged  in  agriculture  and 
breeding  of  cattle,  and  have  a  great  trade  in  corn,  mill- 
stones, stone  for  building,  square  timber,  planks,  slates, 
and  coals. 

The  town  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  Drusus,  brother 
of  Tiberius,  who  had  thrown  a  bridge  over  the  Rhine ;  one 
of  the  gates  of  the  town  is  still  called  Drusus-gate.  In 
the  thirteenth  century  Neuss  joined  the  Hanseatic  league, 
and  is  celebrated  for  its  brave  resistance,  in  1475,  to 
Charles  the  Bold,  duke  of  Burgundy,  who  besieged  it  for 
nine  months.  To  reward  the  townsmen,  many  important 
privileges  were  granted  to  the  city  ^  the  emperor  Frede- 
rick III.,  who  came  to  its  relief.  The  bronze  statue  of 
Frederick  stands  in  the  market-place.  It  was  here  that 
the  allied  armies  passed  the  Rhine,  on  their  march  to  Paris, 
in  1815. 

NEUSTADT,  commonly  called  Wiener-  or  Wienerisch- 

Neustadt,  in  47''  50'  N.  lat.  and  16*  15'  E.  long.,  is  situated 

on  the  extensive  plain  of  the  Steinfeld,  on  the  navigable 

I  canal  to  Vienna,  and  at  the  junction  of  the  Kehrbach 
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and  the  Little  Fiftcha,  not  far  from  the  frontiers  of  Hun- 
gary. Noxt  to  Vienna,  it  is  the  most  oonBiderablo  town 
in  Lowur  Austria,  containing,  together  with  the  suburb 
Lcopoldstadt,  10,000  inhabitants,  besides  the  military  and 
the  students  of  the  academy.  The  town  is  pretty  regularly 
built,  nearly  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  with  four  gates; 
it  is  sun*ounded  with  a  wall  with  towers,  and  a  broad  and  deep 
moat  It  is  divided  into  four  quarters,  and  has  in  the  centre 
a  large  and  handsome  square,  surrounded  with  arcades.  The 
principal  building  is  the  antient  archducal  palace,  built  in 
11 86  by  Leopold  the  Virtuous,  and  assigned  in  1762  by  the 
empress  Maria  Theresa  to  the  imperial  military  academy. 
It  is  a  strong  square  edifice  with  a  tower,  and  surrounded 
with  ditches,  which  however  are  now  dry,  and  have  been 
converted  into  kitchen-gardens  and  plantations  of  fruit- 
trees.  This  academy  has  36  professors  and  500  pupils. 
The  beautiful  Gothic  chapel  of  St.  George,  allotted  to  the 
academy,  contains,  among  other  monuments,  that  of  the 
emperor  Maximilian  I.,  and  some  good  paintings  on  glass  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  The  academy  has  a  eood  library,  a 
collection  of  philosophical  instruments,  a  school  for  draw- 
ing, an  artillery-hall,  containing  a  complete  model  of  a  for- 
tress, a  hall  for  gymnastic  exercises,  a  manege,  a  winter 
bath,  a  refectory,  with  the  nortraits  of  distinguished  Aus- 
trian generals,  and  a  wallea  garden,  1400  yards  long  and 
1200  broad,  which  was  formerly  a  park,  and  is  still  so  called. 
The  church  of  Our  Lady,  formerly  the  cathedral  while 
the  place  was  a  bishop's  see,  is  a  large  stone  edifice  of  the 
tliirteenth  century,  with  two  lof^  towers ;  it  contains  some 
good  paintings,  and,  among  other  grave-stones,  those  of 
counts  Zriny  and  Frangipani,  who  were  beheaded  for 
high-treason  in  1G71.  Two  other  churches  have  been  con- 
verted into  warehouses.  Of  the  other  buildings,  the  chief 
are,  a  Cistercian  abbey,  which  has  a  library  of  20,000  vo- 
lumes and  n  beautiful  collection  of  minerals  and  shells ;  a 
military  hospital,  a  civil  hospital,  and  a  gymnasium.  There 
arc  roanu factories  of  velvet,  silk,  cotton  yam,  earthenware, 
and  paper.  Neustadt,  being  so  advantageously  situated  on 
the  high  road  from  Vienna  to  Styria,  and  likewise  an  en- 
trepot for  the  commerce  between  Hungary  and  Italy,  car- 
ries on  a  very  brisk  trade  by  water  with  Vienna,  and  by 
land  with  all  the  provinces  of  the  Austrian  empire.  This 
place  was  built  by  Leopold  the  Virtuous  between  1192  and 
I  rJ4,  and  on  account  of  its  fidelity  to  its  prince,  which  was 
particularly  manifested  under  Frederic  the  Valiant  in  1236, 
and  Frederic  IV.,  1452,  and  in  the  siege  by  the  Turks  in 
1529,  has  received  the  honourable  appellation  of  'Always 
Faithful.' 

This  flourish  in  f?  town  was  nearly  destroyed  by  a  dreadful 
conflagration  on  the  8th  September,  1834,  which  in  a  few 
hours  burnt  500  houses  and  several  public  buildings.  This 
calamity  was  fortunately  followed  by  a  mild  autumn  and 
winter,  so  that  the  rebuilding  of  the  houses  was  not 
stopped.  The  emperor  Francis,  besides  a  very  large  sum  from 
his  privy  purse,  assigned  100,000  florins  from  the  public 
treasury:  all  the  members  of  the  imperial  family  contri- 
buted amply,  and  immense  contributions  flowed  in,  not 
only  firom  every  part  of  the  Austrian  empire,  but  from 
foreign  countries,  both  in  money  and  clothing,  provisions, 
&c.,  which,  added  to  the  sums  paid  by  the  iniuranoe 
otfices,  enabled  the  inhabitants  entirely  to  rebuild  the  town 
and  to  resume  their  usual  occupations.* 

NEUTER.    [Gendbr.] 

NEUTRAL  SALTS.  Formerly  this  term  included 
such  salts  as  did  not  obviously  contain  an  excess  either  of 
acid  or  alkali,  and  this  was  determined  by  their  action  upon 
vegetable  colours.  Such  for  example  as  had  an  alkaline  or 
earthy  base,  and  reddened  litmus  paper,  were  termed  super 
or  acidulous  salta,  and  they  had  generally  an  acid  taste ; 
such  a  compound  is  that  called  cream  of  tartar,  now  termed 
bitartrate  of  potash :  on  the  other  hand,  potash  and  soda, 
when  combined  with  the  smaller  portion  of  carbonic  acid 
which  they  are  capable  of  uniting  with,  were  called  subcar- 
bonates,  because  they  render  turmeric  paper  of  a  yellow- 
ish-brown colour,  thus  evincing  an  alkaline  property. 

At  present  the  term  neutral  salt  includes  such  compounds,' 
whatever  may  be  their  action  on  coloured  tests,  and  what- 
ever may  be  their  taste,  as  arc  composed  of  one  equivalent 
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of  each  of  their  constituents;  thus  the  sabcarbonalec  of 
potash  and  of  soda  are  now  termed  carbonates,  not  wiib*(aiu!- 
ing  their  alkaline  reaction,  because  they  consist  of  o&e 
equivalent  of  acid  and  one  of  base. 

NEUTRALIZATION  is  a  term  generally  applied  to  tb« 
decomposition  of  the  alkaline  carbonates,  as  of  potash  aad 
soda,  by  the  gradual  addition  of  some  acid  more  powrfbt 
than  the  carbonic,  and  which  of  course  expels  it  finMn  the 
alkaline  bases  with  efiervescenre.  The  process  of  netitralixa 
tion  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid  is  extensively  adopted  in  tb* 
process  ot  alkalimetry,  or  of  determining  the  quautity  of  real 
alkali  which  samples  of  carbonate  of  potash  or  toda  con- 
tain, by  means  of  the  quantity  of  sulphuric  add  required  to 
render  them  neutral  to  test-papers. 

NEUWIED,  situated  in  50«  25'  N.  lat.  and  7*  JlK  E. 
long.,  on  the  left  bank  of  Rhine,  was  formerlv  the  eapttal  of 
a  small  principality  which  retained  its  inoepetidoDoe  tii' 
1806,  when  it  was  mediatised,  and  assigned  to  Nassau.  la 
1814  it  was  transferred  to  Prussia,  to  whieh  the  sorerpignty 
now  belongs ;  it  is  in  tbe  province  of  the  Rhine  and  goTcrn- 
ment  of  Coblenz.  Neuwied  is  a  very  regular  weft-bniTt  town 
with  broad  straight  streets,  and  houses  all  of  equal  hcsichL 
It  contains  5500  mhabitants,  consisting  of  Roman  Catbr>^K«» 
Lutherans,  Calvinists,  Anabaptists,  Moravians,  MoDOonitc«» 
Quakers,  and  Jews,  and  among  the  Protestants  a  few  (abobt 
40)  who  call  themselves  *  The  Insoired,'  and  beliere  in  the 
continued  operation  of  the  Holy  Gnost :  all  these  secu  baTv 
their  own  places  of  worship.  It  is  the  capital  of  the  ctrcfc 
and  of  the  principality,  and  the  residence  of  the  IVukc 
Augustus  of  Wied-Neuwied,  who  has  a  very  fine  palnee  wrth 
extensive  gardens.  The  palace  contains  a  good  libtmrj ,  and  an 
interesting  collection  of  Roman  coins,  statues,  &c  foond  ia 
the  neighbourhood,  this  having  been  the  site  of  tbe  rtanctm^ 
Roman  frontier  camp  against  the  Germans.  There  u  ]ik«  w.fe 
the  collection  of  natural  history  make  in  Brazil  by  Pnooe 
Maximilian  of  Wied,  and  that  which  he  brought  from  bis 
travels  in  North  America,  especially  among  the  Indian  trbra 
of  theMissouri  and  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Among  the  poWe 
institutions  there  are  a  seminary  for  school ma*teni.  a  pro- 
gymnasium,  a  school  for  mechanics,  a  society  for  tbe  odora- 
tion  of  destitute  children,  several  infirmaries  and  other  esu- 
blishments  for  the  poor,  a  house  of  the  Moravian  Breibrtn 
with  a  boarding-school  for  boys  and  another  for  girls ;  fiv* 
Protestant  churches,  of  which  that  of  the  Moravians  and  that 
of  the  Calvinists  are  the  most  worthy  of  notice,  atynagogiw. 
and  many  manufactures.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  goremment  of 
the  principality  and  of  many  public  ofllces  both  of  tb« 
king  and  the  prince.  The  inhabitants  are  very  active  \iA, 
industrious,  and  have  manufactures  of  silk,  cotton,  wou!. 
lace,  thread,  hats,  carpets,  leather,  tobacco,  stockinscs  ^xA 
tape ;  a  considerable  manufactory  of  tin  culinary  utensdA. 
stoves,  and  also  a  manufactory  of  musical  clocks.  Tbeir 
are  breweries,  distilleries,  vinegar  manufactories,  and  nuaj 
others.  The  inhabitants  carry  on  a  profitable  trade  in  tbnr 
own  manufactures,  and  in  the  products  of  tbe  ooontr^. 
such  as  pipe-clay,  timber,  potash,  iron,  lead,  com,  and  vm. 
A  league  firom  ^e  town  and  close  to  the  Rhine  are  tbr 
ruins  of  the  antient  castle  of  Fredericks-ttein«  called  by 
the  watermen  the  Devii^s  Castle.  (Stein,  Hassel,  and  Mnncr*s 
Handbuch,  1836.) 

NEVA,  River.    [PBTBRSBtmo.] 

N£ VA'DA,  LA  SIERRA  (the  Snowy  Chain),  is  a  cbate 
of  mountains  in  the  kingdom  of  Granada,  in  Spain,  rom* 
ning  due  east  and  west,  between  37*  and  37^  IV  N.  lat, 
and  between  S*"  and  4""  W.  long.  Its  length  ii  about  SO 
miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  Aout  fifteen.  It  attains  ita 
greatest  altitude  in  the  centre,  in  the  peaks  of  Mobhicca 
and  Picachode  Veleta,  the  former  being  11.658  feet  nsd 
the  latter  1 1,382  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Mediterraneaa. 
Maladeta,  the  highest  peak  in  the  Pyrenees,  being  U,434 
feet  in  height,  the  Sierra  Nevada  is,  among  European  moan- 
tains,  second  only  to  the  Alps  in  altitude.  Thu  chain  ts 
perpetually  covered  with  snow  above  tbe  Une  of  9500  feet. 
At  its  base,  about  25  miles  north-west  of  tbe  Picacbo  dt 
Veleta,  lies  the  city  of  Granada. 

The  geological  composition  of  tbe  Sierra  Nevada  bas  aai 
yet  been  thoroughly  investigated.  Accordmg  to  Colood 
Silvertop  (G<?o/.  Proceedings,  1830),  this  chain  consisUof  a 
central  axis  of  gneiss  and  mica  schist,  with  succ««ut>e2y 
overlying  zones,  on  each  flank,  of  tranution  and  serondary 
rocks,  which  on  the  south  and  along  the  shores  of  tbe 
Mediterranean  are  here  and  there  covered  with  patches  uf 
tertiary  marine  deposits,  containing  subapenuine  abeUa 
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T^ford  executed  Bome  important  harbour-works  at 
Aberdeen  and  Dundee ;  but  his  most  striking  performance 
of  this  class  is  the  St.  Katherine  Docks,  London.  Owing 
tu  the  Tery  limited  space  which  could  be  obtained,  it  was 
oecesftsiy  to  construct  these  docks  of  irregular  forms,  and  to 
idopt  unusual  arrangements  respecting  the  warehouses; 
iod  these  airrangements,  combined  with  the  admirable 
machinery  employed,  have  reduced  the  time  requisite  for 
unloading  a  vessel  in  an  astonishing  degree.*  There  are  two 
docks,  communicating  witli  the  river  b)r  a  tide-lock  180  feet 
long  and  45  feet  wide,  vfiih  three  pair  of  gates,  so  that 
either  one  very  large  or  two  smaller  vessels  may  pass  the 
lock  at  one  time ;  and  steam-engines  are  provided,  capable 
of  fiUing  the  locks  in  a  few  minutes  by  pumping  water 
(n>m  the  middle  of  the  river,  so  that  vessels  are  enabled  to 
pas  m  and  out  of  the  docks  with  great  rapidity  so  long  as 
there  is  a  sufficient  depth  of  water  to  receive  them  outside 
the  Jock.  The  cast-iron  turn-bridge  over  this  lock  is  an 
excellent  vpecimen  of  that  kind  of  machinenr,  being  easily 
worked  by  two  persons  at  each  end,  althougn  it  supports  a 
carriage-way  24  feet  wide.  These  docks  were  constructed 
much  more  quickly  than  is  usual  for  works  of  such  magni- 
tude, and  more  quickly  than  the  engineer  could  fully  approve, 
although  he  admitted  ti\e  urgency  of  the  case  as  a  justifica- 
tion of  a  course  against  which  he  could  not  but  enter  his 
protest  One  of  the  very  latest  engagements  of  Telford 
wfts  the  surv  ey  of  Dover  harbour,  undertaken,  in  January, 
18:M,  at  the  request  of  the  duke  of  Wellington,  as  warden 
of  the  Cinque  Ports,  ¥dth  a  view  to  the  adoption  of 
measures  to  check  the  accumulation  of  shingle  at  the 
entrance. 

In  addition  to  the  works  which  he  executed  himself, 
Telford  waa  frequently  applied  to  for  his  judgment  upon 
important  schemes,  and  in  this  way  he  maae  many  reports 
to  paiiiament.  For  many  years  he  was  employed  to  re- 
port uDon  all  public  works  of  engineering  character  for 
which  Joans  were  required  of  the  Exchequer  Loan  Com- 
niifiioners.  Among  his  reports  are  several  of  considerable 
ioterest,  especially  upon  proposed  canals  between  London 
snd  Birmingham,  and  between  the  English  and  Bristol 
Channels,  and  on  the  supply  of  water  to  the  metropolis, 
one  of  the  last  objects  to  which  he  devoted  his  atten- 
tion. For  some  years  before  his  death  he  had  gradually 
declined  as  much  as  po^ble  forming  new  engagements, 
asd  had  made  preparations  for  the  publication  of  such 
s  iielection  from  his  papers  as  might  leave  on  record 
an  authentic  account  of  the  important  works  in  which 
for  more  than  half  a  century  lie  had  been  engaged. 
Haviug  made  arrangements  with  his  executors  for  the 
completion  of  his  work  in  case  he  should  not  live  to  finish 
it.  he  set  about  it  with  ardour,  and  had  many  of  the  plates 
completed,  the  manuscript  in  a  very  forward  state,  and 
arrangements  made  respecting  the  paper,  tjnpe,  &c.  before 
hi^  death.  The  book  was  not  published  until  1838,  chiefly 
owing  to  the  illneflBand  death  of  Mr.  Turrell,the  engraver, 
sod  the  difficulty  of  getting  the  plates  completed.  It 
forms  a  thick  4to.  volume,  entitled  *Life  of  Thomas  Tel- 
ford, civil  engineer,  written  by  himself;  containing  a  de- 
sciiptive  Narrative  of  his  Professional  Labours;'  and  it 
contains  a  preface  uid  supplement,  by  the  editor,  Mr. 
Rickman,  and  a  veiy  copious  appendix  of  illustrative  re- 
ports and  other  documents.  The  plates,  eighty-three  in 
number,  constitute  a  companion  volume,  in  large  folio,  to 
wluch  is  prefixed  a  fine  portrait  of  Telford,  engraved  by 
W.  Raddon,  from  a  picture  by  S.  Lane.  From  this  work 
the  materials  of  the  preceding  notice  of  his  principal  works 
are  chiefly  derived ;  and  from  the  supplementary  notice,  by 
Mr,  Ricknoan,  and  some  other  som'ces,  axe  collected  the 
fallowing  ad(Utional  biographical  particulars. 

Before  leaving  his  native  district,  Telford  acquired  some 
distinction  as  a  poet.  He  wrote  in  the  homely  style  of 
lUm^ay  and  Ferg\isson»  and  contributed  small  pieces  to 
Ruddiman's  'Weekly  Magazine,'  under  the  signature  of 
'Kftkdale  Tarn.'  He  wrote  a  sliort  poem,  entitled  •  Esk- 
dfde,'  descriptive  of  the  scenes  of  his  early  years,  which  was 
aiiginally  published  in  a  provincial  miscellany,  sub- 
fcequently  reprinted  at  Shrewsbury,  at  the  request  of  his 
friaKis,  and  afterwards  inserted  in  the  appendix  to  his  Life. 
Another  pleasing  £ragm:ient  of  his  composition  is  given  at 
tW  end  of  the  first  volume  of  Dr.  Cume's  •  Life  and  Works 
of  Bums.'  published  at  Liverpool  in  1800 :  it  is  an  extract 
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fix>m  a  poetical  epistle  sent  by  Telford,  when  at  Sinew*, 
bury,  to  the  Ayrshire  poet,  recommending  him  to  take  up 
other  subjects  of  a  senous  nature,  similar  to  the  *  Cottar^ 
Saturday  Night.'  He  taught  himself  Latin,  French,  Ila. 
lian,  and  German,  so  as  to  read  them  all  with  facility,  and 
to  converse  readily  in  French  ;  and  he  has  lell  valuable 
contributions  to  engineering  literature,  in  the  articles  Ar^ 
chiteoture.  Bridge,  Civil  Architecture,  and  Inland  Naviga- 
tion, in  Brewster's  *  Edinburgh  Encyclopaedia,'  in  which 
work  Mr.  Rickman  says  he  was  a  shareholder.  He  was 
well  acquainted  with  algebra,  but  he  held  mathematical 
investigation  in  rather  low  estimation.  In  his  eariy  years 
he  appears  to  have  been  tinctured  with  democratic  opimons; 
but  after  seeing  the  excesses  of  the  French  revolution,  he 
always  studioudy  avoided  conversing  on  political  subjects. 
In  all  the  relations  of  life  he  commanded  respect  and 
esteem ;  and  he  was  particularly  remarkable  for  his  facility 
of  access  to  the  deserving,  and  especially  for  his  ready 
communication  of  professional  information  to  foreigners ; 
a  circumstance  which,  added  to  his  connection  with  the 
Gotha  canal  and  some  other  continental  works,  procured 
for  him  the  highest  respect  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 
The  Russian  government  frequently  applied  to  him  for 
advice  respecting  the  construction  of  roads  and  canals; 
and  the  sixty-seventh  plate  in  lus  atlas  represents  the 
details  of  a  road  designed  by  him  fi-om  Warsaw  to  the 
Russian  fiontier.  The  emperor  Alexander  of  Russia 
acknowledged  his  sense  of  his  services  on  one  occasion, 
in  1808,  by  sending  him  a  diamond  ring  with  a  suitable 
inscription.  Although  he  was  not  connected  with  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  at  its  formation,  he  accepted 
their  invitation  in  1820,  and  became  theur  president; 
and  from  that  time  he  was  unremitting  in  his  attention  to 
the  duties  of  the  office,  having  become,  by  his  partial  re- 
tirement fVom  business,  a  pretty  regular  resident  in  the 
metropolis.  He  ardently  loved  his  profession,  and  was, 
observes  Mr.  Rickman,  so  energetic  in  any  task  before  him, 
that  all  other  motives  became  subordinate  to  it.  He  never 
married,  and  hardly  had  a  fixed  habitation  until  a  late 
period  of  life.  He  was  of  athletic  form,  and  reached  the 
age  of  seventy  without  any  serious  illness ;  but  in  1827  he 
was  afflicted  with  a  severe  and  painful  disorder,  after  which 
he  became  subject  to  bilious  attacks,  under  one  of  which 
he  died,  on  the  2nd  of  September,.  1834,  at  his  residence  in 
Abingdon  Street,  Westminster,  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven. 
He  was  buiied  in  Westminster  Abbey.  The  acquisition  of 
property  was  always  a  secondary  consideration  with  Tel- 
ford; and  in  certain  cases,  especially  of  abortive  specula- 
tions, he  was  ingenious  in  finding  arguments  for  nving  his 
assistance  gratuitously.  Even  in  increasing  his  charges  as 
his  reputation  and  experience  increased  the  value  of  his 
services,  he  seems  to  have  been  actuated  chiefly  by  a  sense 
of  what  was  due  to  others  in  his  profesdon,  whose  remu- 
neration was  in  some  degree  dependent  upon  his  own. 
After  his  mother's  death  he  had  few  family  connections  to 
provide  for,  and  he  had  a  great  objection  to  raising  any 
individual  above  his  station  in  life*  which  is  stated  by  his 
biographer  as  his  reason  for  not  leaving  his  properhr  to  re- 
lations. His  will,  printed  in  the  appendix  to  nis  '  Life,'  pro- 
vides for  the  payment  of  handsome  legacies  to  many  per- 
sonal friends ;  of  2000/.  to  provide  annual  premiums  to  be 
given  by  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineer ;  and  of  1000/. 
each  in  trust  to  the  ministers  of  Westerkirk  and  Langholm, 
for  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  parish  libraries.  His 
scientific  books,  prints,  drawings,  &c.  are  bequeathed  to 
the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.  Telford  became  a 
fellow  oT  the  Royal  Society  of  Edmburgh  in  1803,  and  of 
that  of  England  in  1827. 

(Lt/e^  edited  by  Rickman ;  Chambers's  Scoituh  Biogra- 
phical Dictionary  ;  Annttal  Biography,  vol.  xix.) 

TELINGA  orTELUGU  LANGUAGE.  [Hindustan. 
p.  229.1 

TELL,  WILLIAM,  a  simple  countrvman  of  the  village 
of  Biirglen  near  Altorf  in  Switzerland,  who  lived  towards  the 
end  of  me  thirteenth  and  during  the  first  half  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  His  early  life  is  ummown,  and  his  name  would 
probaliiy  never  have  been  heard  of  in  history,  if  the  tyranny 
of  the  Austrians  had  not  called  him  from  his  obscurity. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  when  Albert!, 
of  Austria  was  endeavouring  to  suppress  the  roirit  of  free- 
dom and  independence  in  the  three  Walostadte,  Uri, 
Schwyz,  and  Unterwalden,  and  was  using  every  means  to 
add  them  to  his  family  estates,  he  sent  bailifls  (Landvpgte) 
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■J,*^  >^  *  *^'   fs^  /  *  ^  ''rt-B*  v,i-**«U''*   n  :9ft*r  v.nx#«. 

f  ^.«f  >  ■.,#■.  •-)»  x^^^^-*  t#*  IT  «  r»*r  ?  ir*".  ,t  nrnl  ^tl 
ite»  ««a^^     **'''' ^(i   •*'U/Vir   utArtgr  »<V  ^'^"^^^'^^  >'*^  ^ 

«^««t  •■>.  «««  Mi»c«-u»>  it   ^^  iartnn,  ^  V  ^   iif'*y  -raopi* 

^■Ni4i"<     ''mT  *-•*«/  V«^     i^l«V   )4MB^    ''«t:    tK/;«  rfUPO'jd    US' 

V«      *«  *  rtMi  7*'    ^^''t    ttM  ii**^  '^  hm^ihod  <M)ed^ 

iv  >*•  ••*•  lA***  i^'**.*/*y  yi»f'^-ic  *^  f*1f?tii  V>thf  Qrd«n 

i«*4**  Wi»««m«  ft««C  '^k«MUf  4«*yi«*^  ft  ttK^  «f  pttntftiuorDt 
••'4*^«  ^«v*  #4  ^  !•**  *iV  V/ft«r+*^t  1^,  Beordrrcd 
'/♦  ' •  Wf  Vw  *■*•  yi*"^  10  «  ^^j«*4*ti«l/V  4i»tftiK'^  frwB  hii 

440^^4    0^  IMU  *^^  iv  1^  |}A>94  ^  llM  >*«ftd.      A  CfOMbOtr 

»*#•  p^**/0$  «»«*  *i«i*4M|  i/>  'IWI,  wjw>,  without  beinr 
i^k004^^  i^H^0i'»i4  <>/  r*^  two  Mrr*m»t  nod  h«  wft#  ordered 
4^  «^«<^  M^  iH^i^  i**0m  im  (/wn  t:Uild*»  head.  The  tjnnt 
^44*4  Om4  tf  \m  mmt^  il»*  ftppk  he  «hcMjUl  die.  Tell 
ft4UAA«4A4  m  h^UMf  ^^^  •l^*'  '*«i4ef  hftd  expected  that 
'/*•«  w^Mfi  U}\\  *ft  Ut4fi  frt*  4hI4,  and  in  hbdiMppointment 
^  «^^4  1^  $^$t4  tM  mtm»  \n*^it%\  for  punuihing[  the  pre- 
9^m\^H*f*m  pmmm^i^  '  )m  mAn¥i\  Um  wh)r  h«  had  taken*  a 
*4/  >/##4  Uf9»t¥r  f  1  •'II  t>-/Wly  r^'jiliw!  j  •  It  wa«  intended  for 
H^4,  ir  Mm<  llr««  I*a4  m  my  fluid/  The  bailiff,  delighted 
¥t^*h  0#^  oif^ftinftiiy  ttf  mUnty\n%  hl»  vmnfranco,  ordered 
'!*<!  «>/  ^«.  ^</»<*#4  a#»d  ti»  \m  r<imvfy«d  in  a  lw)at  acroM  the 
Mm  *^  Wi»l4«iU4|Un  to  tlm  vmWp  at  KUMnacht,  the  red- 
fi^f^M0  tff  ($tHm\ftt  ^iif  himtufH  a4irompanicd  hLv  prisoner. 
^UHi  iUt»  hm^  WM  tm  thu  lake,  a  Hlorm  aroar,  which  be- 
tmmti  Mf  vlifUfil,  <lia4  <h«  rowimi  wure  unable  to  manage 
fMfl  Im^I,  ««m1  \nmnmpi\  to  Oviwl^r  to  unft'tter  Tell  and 
allNW  U\m  in  tmm  (hum,  a«  he  waa  known  to  be  an  ex- 
|ii»ft«>M«'iMf  h«Ni(Miait  ami  wpII  armialnUd  with  every  part  of 
fhif  ImIih  1VM  YtM  flPPA  iVom  hia  Mtvni,  and  taking  the 
fui\i\0f  hi  hli  liNM^,  hit  ■(fipr0(l  the  boat  towarda  a  part  of 
Mit*  MMlty  aliMM.  whi>r»  a  t1a(  •h0ir JiiMud  out  into  the  lake. 
Wh^M  hM  WH«  M0ar  Ihia  ^pol,  h^  wiuwl  hl»  bow,  jumped 
H|*MM  Mia  |u»iJi»i'Mni  hu'li,  and  wUh  hU  ftmt  puihcd  the 
jiMitt  hat'k  h«lM  (hi»  walPW.  Il^e  Morm  howevfr  waa  abat- 
iMn.  antt  Ui'mIhv  aM«l  ht>  m^n  vrpvt  »a(V»ly  landed.  Tell 
liMM^r  Iho  h^rtil  hy  ^hh'h  \\\p  Imililf  had  1o  nana  to  Kii»- 
Mt*»  hi,  auil  lav  hi  wall  ft^r  htm  In  a  nam>w  drt\lo.  When 
flHwIn*^  i«ami*,  1VII  KhnI  hhw  Ihnntirh  Ihc  heart.  Thia 
hM|t|i0M«*<<  lowahU  the  rnd  ol  Ihf  j-var  KllVr.  The  event 
Hrti  n»ll.m»M  hy  a  •rHon  of  %aiii  between  the  Swiw 
^ssA  Iha  AMMiUns  whh'h  dul  wot  tmumate  till  the  year 

'\Mt  i^ohthMM  »\f  1VH  \^a»  hiehh  di^^app^>ved  of  by  h5« 
IMvM.U  a«  M>r^  i^U\s%H\  \is  a\o»d  bV>«t»hod»  and  i^Tre  not 
\y\  \s\s^\>^u^\  u\  ^^^^^\  ibrM  pUh»  \nto  rxi^cutuw.  AtXer  thi« 
f^M  I'tNhM'P  IVM  t^wU  ^t^\s\  u>1o  hu  foiw<M  ^>b»o\mt\ » thmxjzh 
h«.  u  m\A  U\  h«Nt^  UKiM^  vvaH  tn  the  battle  of  VToi^rtcru 
^wA  h\  Iv^vr  \ii  »i*he>t,  ^n  \,liS»V  tn  the  nxorS^hkohen  dwnitf 
a  i'v^i  t^,sst 

ivn  bM  bre^  w)M>w»^ttM  a*  a  beiv*  ai^  a  obawplow  of 
hlvit\.h\  b>M»Mi*»>*  a*  \xv)l  a»b\  )wt^  Sit  b^  o*>Tw)nc^v 
M  bs^V.M  tt>t>>  wioty  ,*K\»,Nh  .^o\  av^^efti  *n  a  axftorcnt  hcht, 
?^*  i>.Aml  f^  v«^\  bVMi^v*^  t,^  ibe  ,hK^l  bat  ot  Aii>tna  wa* 
*«^rb*tM  v*^in^  brt  a  ^HbH  *ni4epeiMem>e  M  \x^x^^\  ,   hiit  h» 

apr»V  l^sMiN  b**  t«b^MNt  beM  i»  irj^icnani  r<N  kl?  "^nrTta' 
1>^  Vntj^  ^^A  a  ti^te  beN^  w^i>4  ba>T  a»mN^  a)  tbr  TXTunt 
bta^*.),  Mf  *b^  bfk  y»**^*nx  f.N'****  a»^  amb»»i4S.  %>woh, 
^Hby^Miijb  ^  a  WN^»i*.v  a^  av4  M  M*1t^ii^foiu>^  wn*1«  tbc 
v».>-nw»»tin,'<^%  »^  fft  tV  w«»»»n<N  <s  the  rvtsNjTh^r*  m-to. 
VmV  KrHts  1Ka^  ar^nss^,- 

^^'*vp  >***».'»-»%.*^  mK,V  ,v^r-^  a*v"  am.^v  '>^rr.  .V.^■.^' 
V*^  Mi^S^  r^*^pi^  «t  «^%  ifi^rtt^  b^x^v'^      'i^t  4o4:h^ 


^ttisr  TH  I'lifi  iBP*  vnaef 

rf**  j»  i'*it   n  tte  ^Una.  f>«0L  aar  ir  %■■ 
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after  the  jDend  tiae  of  flie  < 

TELLER,  WILHELM  ABRAHAH.  aon  cT 
Teller,  nuniiter  ci  8L  Tbona^a  cbvch  ai  Lopai^  «a» 
bom  in  that  citj,  9tfa  Jaanarr,  1734-  So  taAw  at  at  tbt 
a^  of  twentj-two  be  attsaeted  the  atteation  d  die  tknSo- 

Sc$l  world  b]r  a  Laiin  tiamjatint  of  Fiaairott  oa  tfar 
ebrew  Text ;  and  after  being  tat  a  j«ar  er  tvo^rcaefaff 
at  the  Nicolai  church,  tot  nnexp^ctedlr  lettifcd  Hm 
appointment  of  profeaaor  of  theology  aft  tTfhaafidr.  fr^ 
tne  Duke  of  Brunswick,  in  1761.  On  etitexiBg  u^  fe» 
new  office,  he  pobHahed  as  an  inangnzal  diyitafaoa  faa 
*  Topice  Scriptujie,'  which  waa  cooadered  brn^cnateai- 
ant  bahrdt  so  heterodox  in  ita  opimooa,  that  it  waa  wA 
difficulty  he  could  be  prerafled  upon  not  to  pvotcift  sgainA 
Teller'a  appointment  Not  deterred  by  this  drcanaHaee 
ftt)m  expressing  his  own  convictions,  xdler  pobfirfifd  bK 
long  afterwards  his  *  Lehrbuch  des  Chriadicfaen  Glaiibeaa«*  a 
production  that  caused  no  little  noise  at  the  tiae,  exdtiag 
violent  disapprobation  in  some  quarters,  and  oMnaag 
him  (Viends  m  others.  Just  before  this  work  appeared  fat 
had  been  invited  to  accept  the  profeawnfaip  of  theolo^ 
at  Halle,  then  vacant  by  the  death  of  Baumgartea,  and  ht 
dechned  it  out  of  regard  towards  his  patron  the  Duke.  Bet 
the  persecution  he  continued  to  expoienee  from  thow  to 
whom  his  opinions  had  rendered  nim  obfx>xioos  made 
hift  residence  at  Helmstadt  so  disagreeable,  Oat  it  w«« 
without  the  least  reluctance  he  exchanged  it,  abont  thiec 
yewn  afterwards,  1767,  for  Berlin,  with  Oie  appomtment  o< 
•Oberconsistorial-Rath*  and  Dean  of  Cologne.  Wkik  is 
removed  him  from  their  immediate  attacks,  the  fiatiDctun 
thus  conferred  upon  him  also  in  some  measure  awed  ha 
opponents ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  himself  was  farovcfel 
into  intercourse  with  some  of  the  moat  leaned  and  da- 
tin  g\u^ed  characters  belonging  to  the  reign  of  Frtdcfick 
the^  Great,  He  was  so  far  however  from  neglecting  bi 
profieisaonal  duties  or  relaxing  hb  xeal,  that  be  contiaoad 
to  apply  to  his  theological  studies  with  the  same  ankv  at 
beficMY,  and  was  instrumental  in  promoting  many  beocioal 
plans  connected  with  church  matters  and  eoncatiaB  ■ 
public  schook.  The  vast  number  of  sermons  and  vaooia 
t>M*oli>0<^  ^ratings  pohhshed  by  him,  attest  not  01^  kis  in- 
dxMitiyrbut  his  earnestness  in  the  cause  of  genaiDe  re&pofi. 
ahboiich  his  itjection  of  the  Arpnat  ingr^Eted  uponScnp' 
trm  aiforded  fais  enemies  and  those  who  lay  grtSitcr  ibeai 
uipoa  specuktive  points  than  upon  rdigkMia  ooodnrt  and 
tcelnu?  an  opportomty  to  decry  hua  as  rery  dangcrookhite* 
Tvvlo  V  and  miaonnd.  ^EooaDyrenHtcfroaaallByiticiiaiflB 
the  one  hand,  and  from  or  metaphnica)  philoaopluBM  ai 
:be  Atber,  Teller.' aavs  Kattner,  'aMiejaea  hiiaaelf  both  ta 
7be  Ttvtton  and  the  fieart.  and  while  be  tonehas  the  fatter. 
ear-)<«  coTiv]ct]o&  to  the  finswr.*  Otticn  hare  also  spota 
oT  V.n  in  rei^  high  tenns.  not  only  as  a  writer  sad 
Tea^-^N^  r€  Tehcioa,  bat  as  a  naa — one  no  leas  «  ' 
^T  p*«^Tt  lik  nian  in  his  nAiBc  canad^,  aad  as  i 
n-:n;  H  h]n»eir  that  eondnet  whadi  he  sought  U  i 

f^^><i.^  hi>  GeiaaL  WTXtingv  Te!Ser  nohbihcd  not  a  kv 
?Sr^u.\:<n<V.  aad  mtical  ilii  iTafiian  sa  Latia,  sad  eoa- 
tiiw^  ui  mmpU^  tea  yaa  afaBait  i^  la  tha  taw  d  fa* 
u<«:t .  ijc  tha*^  he  was  fantfy  wmm  avt  ia 
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tettltics  eoDiiimtd  active  to  the  last.  He  died  at  Berlin, 
Dacember  8,  1804.    (Jorden's  Lexicon.) 

TELLERS  OF  THE  EXCHEQUER  were  the  holders 
of  SQ  antient  office  in  the  Exchequer.  They  were  four  in 
smnber :  their  duties  were  to  receive  money  payable  into 
thi  Bzchequer  on  behalf  of  the  king,  to  ^ve  the  clerk  of 
the  pells  (skins  or  rolls  of  parchment)  a  bill  of  receipt  for 
the  money,  to  pay  all  monev  according  to  the  warrant  of 
the  auditor  of.  receipts,  and  to  make  weekly  and  yearly 
books  of  receipts  and  payments  for  the  lord  treasurer. 
(4  InH^  108 ;  Ckm,  Dig.,  tit.  •  Court,'  D.  4,  14,  15.)  The 
office  was  abolished  by  act  of  parliament  (4  &  5  Wm.  IV., 
c  15),  together  with  that  of  the  clerk  of  the  pells  and  the 
KvenJ  cm&ees  subordinate  thereto,  and  a  new  constitution 
MtaUidied,  a  comptroller-general  of  the  receipt  and  issue 
of  his  Majesty's  Exchequer  being  appointed  to  perform 
the  duties  of  the  four  teUere.    (4  &  5  Wm.  IV .,  c.  15.) 

TEU^Z,  BALTHEZAR,  a  native  of  Lisbon,  was  bom, 
sccordinff  to  the  statement  of  M.  Weiss,  in  the  *  Biographic 
Unireise&e,'  in  the  year  1595.  Moreri  states  that  he 
joined  the  Society  of  /esus  in  the  year  1610.  In  the  eulo- 
gictic  letter  of  Ix»m  Francisco  Manoel,  prefixed  to  Tellez*s 
*  Hiftofy  of  Ethiopia,'  he  is  said  (at  least  this  seems  to 
be  the  writer's  meaning,  which  his  affected  style  renders 
nlher  obscure)  to  have  studied  ten  years,  and  taught  forty ; 
to  hafe  pttd  attention  to  literature  during  the  whole  ten 
jetiB  of  his  career  as  student,  but  devoted  two  of  them 
aore  especially  to  philosophy,  and  four  of  them  to 
tek)^.  He  lectured  upon  belUt  lettre^  for  twenty 
TMii,  teaching  in  succession  the  most  advanced  literary 
diaes  in  the  Society's  colleges  at  Braga,  Evora,  Lisbon, 
nd  Coimbrm.  He  lectured  two  years  on  philosophy,  but 
Hsooel  does  not  mention  in  what  seminary.  Laatlv,  Tel- 
la  wss  eiffht  years  professor  of  theologv  in  the  college  of 
St  Antomo  at  Lisbon.  At  a  later  period  he  was  appomted 
Dsiter  of  the  house  of  the  professed  Jesuits  in  Lisbon, 
tad  ultimately  jmivinci^  of  the  order  in  Portu^l.  He 
died  in  hia  eightieth  year,  on  the  19th  of  April,  1675. 
the  publiihed  works  of  Tellez  are :— 1,  A  compendium  of 
{faikftophy,  entitled  *  Summa  Universae  Philosophiae,  cum 
Quiesttombus  quae  inter  Philosophos  agitantur,^  published 
it  lifbon,  in  folio,  in  1642;  at  Paris,  in  two  quarto  vo- 
Imnes,  in  1644 ;  and  at  Lisbon,  in  four  octavo  volumes,  in 
tt52:  2,  *  Chronica  da  Companhia  de  Jesus  da  Provincia 
ds  Portugal,'  in  two  volumes,  the  first  published  in  1645, 

■  flw  Mcond  in  1648,  both  at  Lisbon :    3,  '  Historia  geral 
tut  Ethiopia  a  aha,'  in  one  folio  volume,  at  Coimbra,  in 
1660.    He  is  also  said  to  have  left  in  MS.  a  history  of  the 
Society's  labours  in  the  East.    The  historical  works  of 
.Tellez  are  of  more  value  than  his  philosophical  treatise. 
The  History  of  the  Jesuits  in  Portugal  is  a  valuable  con- 
tribution to  the  hirtory  of  that  accomplished  and  energetic 
.arder.    The  •  History  of  Ethiopia,'  or,  more  properly,  the 
Hitory  of  the  Jesuit-Missions  in  Ethiopia,  is  indispensable 
feany  one  who  wishes  to  study  the  history  or  comparative 
IMn^diy  of  Abyssinia,     tne  first  book  contains  an 
oamne  of  the  geography  of  Abyssinia,  of  its  political 
Arisons,  government,  and  statistics,  as  they  existed  firom 
'fte  time  that  the  Jesuit  missionaries  first  entered  the 
Ifaigdom  till  their  expulsion  under  Facilidas.   The  remain- 
kg  five  books  are  cmefly  occupied  with  the  narrative  of 
Busaonaiy  enterprise,  but  contain  important  contributions 
to  geography,  the  general  accuracy  of  which  has,  on  the 
whole,  been  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  later  travellers. 
hthe  prdkoe  Telles  gives  an  account  of  the  authorities 
hnwhom  he  has  compiled  his  book,  Manoel  d'Almeyda, 
AJboso  Mendes,  Jeronymo  Lobo,  and  Pero  Pays ;  and  he 
hi  aarailed  himself  of  their  information  both  with  taste 
fldjodgment. 

jAe  authorities  for  the  statements  in  this  sketch  are  the 
?fitoy  of  Ethiopia,'  with  the  preface  Ir^  Tellez  himself, 
•fed  ^  letter  of  Francisco  Manoel  prefixed  to  it;   the 
on  Balthazar  Tellez,  in  the  *  Bibliotheca  Scrip- 
iHi^aniae'  of  Nicolao  Antonio,  in  the  *  Dictionnaire 
'  of  Louis  Moreri,  and  in  the  *  Biographic  Uni- 

[CHERRY.    [HiwDUSTAN,  p.  207 ;  Malabar,  p. 

"SlLI'NA.    [Conchacra,  vol.  vii.,  pp.  428, 429.] 
b  BtLU'NroES.    [Ck)NCHAcaA,  vol.  vii.,  p.  428.] 
LtSLLUllIUM,  a  metal  whioh  was  discovered  in  1782 

■  Miller  of  Reichenstein,  but  its  properties  were  more 
rfBattUW  examined  hj  Klaproth  sixteen  years  afterwardsi 

• 

i 


and  he  gave  it  the  name  it  now  bears.  It  is  a  icarco 
metal.  Its  properties  i^^  the  following: — ^its  colour  is 
silver-white,  and  it  is  very  brilliant :  it  is  ciystalline  and 
brittle,  of  a  lamellar  fracture,  Qadly  pulverized,  and  a  worse 
conductor  of  electricity  .than  antiiuony  or  bismuth.  Its 
specific  gravity,  accordyig  to  Klaproth,  is  6*115,  while 
Magnus  makes  it  6-1379.  It  is  nefirly  as  fiisible  as  anti- 
mony, and  at  a  high  temperature  it  ooils,  and  may  be 
distilled.  When  strongly  heated  in  contact  with  air,  it 
bums  with  a  lively  blue  flame,  green  at  the  borders,  and 
forms  a  white  vapour,  which  has  an  acid  odour. 

The  principal  ores  of  tellurium  are  the  following : — 

Native  Tellurium. — It  is  found  crystallized  and  massive. 
Primary  form  a  rhomboid ;  occurs  in  minute  six-sided 
prisms,  the  terminal  edges  of  which  are  usually  replaced. 
Cleavage  parallel  to  the  faces  of  the  prism.  Fracture  in* 
distinct.  Hardness:  scratches  sulphate  of  lime,  and  is 
scratched  by  the  carbonate.  Easily  frangible.  Colour  tin* 
white  or  steel-grey.  Lustre  metallic.  Specific  gmvity 
5-7  to  6115. 

Before  the  blowpipe  very  fusible,  bums  with  a  greenish 
flame,  and  is  volatilized  in  n  white  vapour.  It  is  soluble 
in  hydrochloric  acid. 

Massive  Variety. — C^ranujar.  Coloyr  splendent  tin- 
white.   Lustre  metallic.    Opaque. .  Specific  gravity  6-115. 

It  occurs  in  THnsylvania. 

Klaproth's  analysis  gives, — 

Tellurium       ,         .        92*55 
Iron       .         .        .  7'20 

Gold      .        .        .  0-25 


100- 

Oraphtc  Tellurium,  Aur(hargentifer<ms  TW/wrtt^m.— 
Occurs  crystallized.  Primary  form  a  right  i4iombic  prism ; 
occurs  in  attached  flattened  crystals,  which  are  generally 
minute.  Fracture  uneven.  Hardness :  scratches  talc,  ana 
is  scratched  by  calcareous  spar.  It  is  brittle.  Colour 
steel-grey.  Lustre  metallic.  Opaque.  Specifio  gravity 
5-723. 

Before  the  blowpipe  it  readily  fuses  into  a  globule,  and 
is  reduced  to  a  metallic  button  of  a  bright  yellow  colour* 
Soluble  in  nitric  acid,  except  a  yeUow  metallic  residue. 

It  occurs  accompanying  gold  in  narrow  veiq|  traversing 
porphyry  at  Offenbanya,  and  alao  at  Nagyag,  m  Transyf 
vama. 

Analysis  by 

KlMnoth.  BtneUiu. 

Tellurium.     ...    60  62* 

Gold 30  tM- 

Silver 10  11  3 

Lead 1*5 

100  98-8 

Berzelius  foynd  a]so  a  little  sulphur,  arsenic,  antimony, 
iron,  and  copper. 

Yellow  Teilurium.^Oecan  in  imbedded  crystalline 
laminee.  Prinuuy  form  a  right  rhombic  prism.  Traces 
of  cleavage,  mcture  uneven.  Hardness:  seratchea 
gypsum,  and  is  scratched  by  calcareous  spar.  Rather 
brittle.  Colour  silveiy-white,  inclining  to  bnuu^jrellow. 
Lustre  metallic.    Opaque.    Specific  pavity  10-678. 

By  the  blowpipe  melts  into  a  metallic  globule.  Partly 
soluble  in  nitric  acid. 

It  occurs  at  Na^prag  in  Transylvania,  and  in  the  Altai 
Mountains  in  Siberia. 
Analysis  by  Klaproth  :— 

Tellurium  •  .  44*75 
Gold  .  •  .  26-76 
Lead  .  .  .  19-60 
aUver  •  .  .  8-60 
Sulphur  .        .         0-50 

100- 

Black  7V//MriMm.— Occurs  crystallized,  and  in  bnbedded 
foliated  masses.  Primary  form  a  square  prism.  Cleavage 
paraUel  to  the  tecmiqal  plane,  in  thin  flexible  laminsB. 
Fracture  indistinct.  Hardness:  scratches  talc,  and  is 
scratched  by  gypsum.  Colour  dark  lead-grey.  Lustre 
metallic.    Opaque.    Specific  gravity  7*085. 

Before  the  blowpipe  is  ftisible  on  charcoal,  and  covm 
it  with  oxide  of  lead ;  reducible  into  a  grey  metallic 
globule,  which  eventually  leaves  a  button  of  gold.  > 

It  it  found  9i  Ni«y«g  Md  Offenbawy*  in  Transylvamai- 

Z  2 
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AniiIytU  of  the  ore  from  Nagymg,  by  Klaproth :— 


Tellurium 

Lead 

Oold 

SHver 

Copper 

Sulphur 


32-2 
540 
90 
0*5 
1-3 
30 

100* 


Branded  and  Bertbier  have  also  analyzed  this  ore  from 
Nas:yag :  their  results  differ  conaderablj  from  the  above, 
and  also  from  each  other. 

Bismuthic  Telluriwn.  Telluret  of  Bismuth, —Occun 
crystallized  in  small  six-sided  prisms.  Cleavage  parallel 
to  the  base  of  the  prism.  Fracture  indistinct.  Hardness : 
scratches  calcareous  spar,  and  is  scratched  by  fluor-spar. 
Colour  steel-prey  or  zmc-white.  Lustre  metallic.  Spe- 
cific ppravlty  7'82. 

Fusible  by  the  blowpipe,  and  di8eng:affes  the  odour  of 
selenium.  Acted  on  by  nitric  acid,  and  the  solution  is 
jirecipitated  by  water. 

It  IS  found  in  Norway. 

Analysis  of  Wehrle  :— 

Tellurium   •         •         •        •        •        34*6 

Bismuth 00*  0 

Sulphur  and  traces  of  selenium      •         4*8 

'99-4 
We  shall  now  describe  the  more  important  binary  com- 
puunds  of  tellurium,  beginning  with 

Oxygen  and  Tellurium.'—li  has  been  already  mentioned 
that  when  tellurium  is  heated  in  contact  with  air,  it 
bums,  and  a  white  vapour  is  formed :  this  is  oxide  of  tel- 
lurium, or  tellurous  acid.  It  may  also  be  obtained  by 
the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  the  metal;  by  adding  water  to 
the  solution,  part  of  the  oxide  is  precipitated,  and  the 
remainder  is  obtained  by  evaporation  to  dryness.  The 
properties  of  this  substance  are,  that  it  is  a  white  granular 
anhydrous  powder,  which  slowly  reddens  moist  litmus- 
paper,  and  18  insoluble  in  water  and  acids.  It  is  dissolved 
by  a  solution  of  potash  or  soda,  and  by  fusing  with  their 
carbonates  cmtallizable  salts  are  formed :  when  these  are 
decompose^  oy  acids,  hydrated  teVurous  acid  is  precipi- 
tated, which,  n  washed  with  very  cold  water,  and  dried  at 
a  temperature  not  above  53^  may  be  preserved  without 
suffering  change,  and  is  soluble  in  water,  acids,  ammonia, 
and  the  alkaline  carbonates,  which  last  it  decomposes :  the 
aqueous  solution  reddens  litmus-paper:  when  zinc,  tin, 
and  some  other  metals  are  left  in  a  solution  of  this  acid, 
they  deoxidize  it,  and  metallic  tellurium  is  precipitated  in 
the  state  of  a  black  powder.  Its  salts  are  called  tellurites. 
It  is  composed  of— 

One  equivalent  of  oxygen        •        •  8 

"of  telli 


One  equivalent  ( 


llunum 


32 


Bivalent  •  .  40 
Sesauioxide  qf  Tellurium^  or  Telluric  Acid, — ^This  is  ob- 
tained by  fusing  tellurous  acid  with  nitrate  of  potash ;  by 
this  it  is  oxidized  completely,  and  the  result  is  tellurate  of 
potash :  when  chloride  of  barium  is  added  to  it,  tellurate 
of  barytes  is  precipitated,  which,  bein^  decomposed  bv 
sulphuric  acid,  yields  a  solution  of  telluric  acid;  this 
yields  hexagonal  crystals  of  the  acid :  it  acts  but  feebly 
as  an  acid,  the  dilute  solution  reddening  litmus-paper 
with  difficulty,  and  its  taste  is  rather  metallic  than  sour : 
the  crystals  contain  water,  two-thirds  of  which  they  lose 
at  about  212*,  and  the  remainder  below  a  red  heat  be- 
comes a  mass  of  a  fine  orange  colour,  which  is  completely 
insoluble  in  water,  either  cold  or  boiling,  or  hot  nydro- 
chloric  or  nitric  acids,  or  solution  of  potash.  It  is  decom- 
posed at  a  high  temperatuie,  and  converted  into  a  white 
powder,  which  is  tellurous  acid.  Its  salts  are  (^led  tel- 
jurates. 
It  consists  of 

One  and  a  half  emiivalent  of  oxygen    •    12 
One  equivalent  of  tellurium  •     •     .     ,    32 

Equivalent  •  .  •  44 
Hydrogen  and  7V//ttntim.— When  tellurium  is  alloyed 
by  fVision  with  tin  or  zinc,  and  the  compound  is  acted  upon 
by  hydrochloric  acid,  the  hydrogen  of  the  decomposed  acid 
di,>tolve4  tellurium,  and  telluretted  hydrogen  gas  is  ob- 
tained.   This  gas  has  a  smell  aomewhat  re8eiia)ling  that 


of  hydrosulphuric  acid :  it  is  soluble  in  water,  fonaiflf  ft 
claret-coloured  solution ;  and^  as  it  ponesses  ackl  pvopa- 
ties,  though  feebly,  it  has  been  cmlled  hydroteUone  ftcal 
It  decomposes  many  metallic  salts,  yidcfinj^  aa  ftllof  of 
tellurium  with  the  other  metal.  Chlorine,  nitric  mad,  aal 
the  oxygen  of  the  air,  all  take  the^hydrogen  froa  tbs  VA- 
lurium. 

It  consists  of 

One  equivalent  of  hydrogen      •         .  I 

One  equivalent  of  tellurium      .        •        32 

Equivalent  .  .  33 
Chlorine  and  Tellurium  form  two  compounds.  Wbrs 
a  feeble  current  of  chlorine  gas  is  passed  over  teilunoB  at 
a  high  temperature,  the  dichloriae  formed  pawn  o%n  m 
a  violet-coloured  vapour,  which  condenses  at  fkvA  iaSo  s 
black  liquid,  and  eventually  into  a  solid  of  the  same  cglocr. 
It  is  decomposed  by  the  action  of  water  into  metallic  tf '• 
lurium,  which  is  precipitated,  and  chloride  of  tdhiuBB 
remains  in  solution. 
It  is  comprised  of 

One  equivalent  of  chlorine       •         •        36 
Two  equivalents  of  tellurium    •         .        04 

Equivalent        .         •      100 
The  Chloride  of  Tellurium  is  obtained,  af  above  iitalnL 
by  the  action  of  water  on  the  dichloride,  but  is  better  pro- 
cured by  passing  a  larger  quantitjr  of  chlotine  over  tK- 
lurium  at  a  lower  temperature  than  in  forming  the  diebk^ 
ride.    It  is  volatile,  and  any  excess  of  chlocine  bciac  m|i* 
rated  by  agitation  with  mercury  and  rectiflcfttion.  a  wise;* 
cijstalhne  solid  is  obtained,  which  is  composed  oC 
One  equivalent  of  chlorine        •         •        3B 
One  equivalent  of  tellurium      .        •        33 


60 


proportiOBsi  the 


Equivalent 
Sulphur  and  Tellurium  combine  in  two  i 
sulphuret  is  obtained  when   hydrosulphunc' 
passed  through  a  solution  of  chloride  of  tellnrimiLtelierafli 
acid,  or  of  a  soluble  tellurite.    It  is  of  a  dark  brown  cotecr, 
and  is  soluble  in  a  solution  of  pota^.    It  is  fonned  «f 
One  equivalent  of  sulphur        .         •         16 
One  equivalent  of  tellurium      .         •        32 

Equivalent        •         •        4fi 

Persulphuret  of  Tellurium  is  obtained  by  Minac  a 
solution  of  persuiphuret  of  potassiam  with  one  of  a  «^ 
of  teUuric  acid.    It  is  of  a  deep  yellow  colour :  but  it 
a  very  unstable  compound,  for  it  speedily  becomes  Uark 
and  is  converted  into  protosulphuret. 

TELOPHO^US,  Mr.  Swainson  s  name  Ibr  a  ftans  t£ 
Lanianee  [Sbsikbs,  vol.  xxi.,  p.  416],  which  he  tbos  cdto- 
racterises  :^ 

Bill  more  lengthened  (than  in  Lanius),  aUgfathr  ba 
the  tooth  smaller.  Winn  veiy  short  and  romMed. 
lengthened,  graduated.  Lateral  toes  free ;  the  ime 
slightly  shorter  than  the  outer. 

Example,  Telophonm  leucogrammicuM, 


'•J 


TELUGU  or  TELINOA  LANGUAGE.     [Hmorrr^'*. 
p.  229.1  ^ 

TEMANZA,  TOMMASO,  an  architect  who  u  bvttwr 
known  by  his  writings  relative  to  his  art  than  by  the  baaT^. 
ings  which  he  executed,  was  the  son  of  an  archit«t»  m^ 
the  nephew  of  another  architect  (Giovanni  Scairsrotti\^  lOhS 
was  bom  at  Venice  in  1705.    Having  finished  his  uistffcM" 
maticftl  studies  in  the  school  of  Padre  Niccolo  Qcmms^ 
and  the  eminent  Marchese  Poleni,  he  was  appoinftg^g^ 
although  then  only  twenty-two— one  of  the  aanstaofia  «« 
the  Commission  of  Engineers,  and  in  17*2  t>ecaiiM'   tk« 
chief  of  that  body  on  the  resignation  of  Bemanfino 
drini,  a  few  years  before  the  latter  s  death  '1747^- 
share  in  the  hydraulic  commission  caused  him  for  a.  -,  .^.^ 
to  be  involved  in  literary  disputes,  he  having  offenW-d  x^m 
people  of  Padua  by  a  publication  entitled  *DeH  matiTo 
Corso  de*  Flumi  in  Padova  e  suoi  Contomi ;'  whii^in  fe« 
aBBsrts  that  their  ancestora  had  attempted  to  tona 
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eMne  of  the  Brenta.  As  an  architect  he  had  not  many 
opportunities  afforded  him,  for  the  period  of  Venetian 
mndem*  and  enterprise  in  art  had  passed  away.  He  was 
however  employed  to  execute  one  of  the  very  few  public 
edifice*  of  any  kind  erected  at  Venice  in  the  last  century, 
namely  the  church  of  La  Maddelena,  a  structure  of  the 
loaic  order,  and  which,  though  it  may  be  said  to  be  com- 
mnOivelypure,  is  also  somewhat  feeble  and  insipid  in 
Jni^.  Hw  other  principal  architectural  works  are — ^the 
£u^e  of  Santa  Margherita,  at  Padua ;  the  Rotunda  at 
Piazzolo,  built  at  the  expense  of  the  Contarini  family; 
and  the  brid^  over  the  Brenta  at  Dolo.  It  is  as  a  writer 
that  Temanza  is  chiefly  known,  more  ^ecially  by  his 
'Vrtedc'piii  Eccellenti  Architetti  e  Scultori  v  eneziani,^4to., 
Ven.,  1778 ;  which  is  one  of  the  most  copious  as  well  as 
beit-written  works  of  the  kind,  not  on  account  of  the 
Domber  of  lives  it  contains,  it  being  in  that  respect 
Kanlv,  but  for  the  unusual  extent  at  which  they  are 
civea.  In  fact  several  of  them,  Palladio,  Sansovino,  &c., 
ta'l  prtviovfiiy  been  published  separately.  Besides  this 
Veniy  production — an  important  contribution  to  archi- 
tf ctuial  Diography, — he  published  the  *  AntichitA  di  Ri- 
mini,' folio,  1741 ;  and  left  behind  him  another  work, 
^Dcffli  Archi  e  delle  Volte,  e  delle  Regole  generali  dell* 
Architettura  Civile,'  which  was  first  edited  in  1811.  There 
are  likewise  a  great  many  letters  by  him  on  architectural 
l^pici  in  Ticozzi's  edition  of  Bottari's  '  Raccolta  di  Lettere 
RUla  Fittunu'  &c. 

Temanza  died  at  Venice,  June  14,  1789,  and  was  buried 
b  his  own  church  of  La  Maddelena.  There  is  a  portrait  of 
him  in  Gsmba's  *Galleria  d'Uomini  lllustii,'  to  which 
nork,  and  to  Comolli's  *BiblioCTafia  Storia  Critica  dell' 
Anhitettura  Civile,'  we  are  indebted  for  some  of  the  par- 
ticti'jus  here  given. 

TEME.    [Shropshire.] 

TEMESWAR,  THE  BANAT  OF,  is  one  of  the  finest 
and  mort  remarkable  portions  of  Hungary,  comprehending 
the  counties  of  Torontal,  Temes,  and  Krassova,  and  the 
Ofrman  and  Wallacho-lll>Tian  districts.  Tliese  two  dis- 
tncU  are  sometimes  not  considered  as  part  of  the  Banat. 
The  area  of  the  whole  is  11,340  square  miles,  and  the  popu- 
'atjon  is  said  to  be  above  wnnillion  ;  but  there  is  no  part  of 
the  Austrian  empire  the  population  of  which  it  is  so  dif- 
ficult to  ascertain  as  that  of  Hungary.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  Maros,  separating  it  from  the  counties  of 
Arad,  Csongrad,  and  Csanad ;  on  tlie  west  it  is  separated 
l-y  the  river  Theiss  from  the  counties  of  Csongrad  and  Bacs, 
and  the  Czaisk  district,  and  by  the  Danube  from  Slavonia ; 

00  the  Bputh  by  the  Danube  from  Servia ;  and  on  the  east 
by  the  Csema,  and  the  ofFsets'of  the  Carpatliians,  extend- 
ing from  Transylvania,  from  Little  Wallachia,  and  Tran- 
t}'lvania.  The  Magyars  comprehended  it  in  the  mili- 
lary  district  of  Kant.  It  was  a  frontier  province  against 
the  Waliachians,  the  Bulgarians,  and  the  Turks.  The 
talter  however  got  possession  of  it  in  1552,  and  retained  it 
till  1716;  when,  in  consequence  of  the  victories  of  Prince 
Eugene,  it  was  restored  to  Austria  by  the  treaty  of  Passa- 
To\s\\z  in  1718.  Under  the  disorderly  rule  of  the  Turks, 
the  country  was  overrun  with  banditti,  so  that  many  parts 
v.  en?  nearly  uninhabited  and  desert.  Field-Marshal  Count 
Frtincin  Mercy  d' Argent eau,  who  was  apj^ointed  governor, 
ami  died  in  1734,  and  Baron  Engelsholen,  his  successor, 
cTerfed  themselves  to  improve  it  by  inviting  numerous 
colonists  from  Crermany,  Italy,  and  France,  buflding  towns 
and  villages^  establishing  manufactories,  and  erecting  forts. 
Bat  the  Turkish  war  being  renewed  in  1737,  many  of  these 
*»  ^ablishments  were  mined,  and  a  great  number  of  the 
loneign  colonists  quitted  the  country.  When  peace  was 
n:4ored,  numbers  of  Servians,  Rascians,  Macedonians, 
and  Bulgarians,  came  from  the  Turkish  provinces,  bringing 
their  property  with  them.  In  1752  the  government  was 
ebinged  from  the  military  to  the  civil  form,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  a  temporary  check  during  the  Seven  Years' 
Evar,  the  progre^  of  improvement  in  this  province  has  been 
xuistanL 

The  Banat  is  remarkable  for  the  great  varieties  of  cli- 
nale :  in  many  parts  the  snow  on  the  hi^h  mountains 
md  in  the  deep  ravines  never  melts,  and  m  other  parts 

1  Calls  only  in  severe  winters.  A  third  part  of  the  country 
«  mountiunous,  and  almost  everywhere  well  watered.  The 
truund  which  has  been  gained  by  draining  the  morasses 
n  the  banks  of  the  Theiss  and  the  Danube,  and  in  tiie 
nore  elevated  tracts  by  clearing  the  old  forests,  is  ex- 


tremely fruitful.  In  the  middle  of  the  two'militaiy  fix)n- 
tier  districts  lies  the  most  extensive  sandy  tract  in  the 
whole  Austrian  empire,  in  which  there  are  however  many 
oases.  The  principal  points  of  the  high  mountains  are 
Sarko,  Gugu,  Muraru,  and  Godjan ;  on  the  lower  moun- 
tains there  are  vast  forests  and  fine  pastures.  Tlie  prin- 
cipal rivers  are  the  Danube,  Theiss,  Maros,  Koros,  Neray, 
Temes,  and  Bega.  In  1748  and  the  following  years 
canals  were  made  in  order  to  drain  the  marshes:  the 
principal  of  these  is  the  Bega  canal,  75  miles  in  length, 
which  traverses  the  whole  of  the  counties  of  Temes  and 
Torental,  and  is  conducted  into  the  Theiss.  By  the 
draining  of  the  marshes,  tracts  which  in  the  latter  Imlf 
ot  the  last  centur3r  were  stagnant  pools,  the  source  of 
pestilential  exhalations,  are  now  covered  with  the  finest 
corn-fields,  or,  where  they  have  been  imperfectly  reclaimed, 
with  crops  of  rice,  and  the  salubrity  of  the  country  has 
been  greatly  improved.  The  protection  which  the  moun- 
tains give  against  the  east  and  north-east  winds,  and  the 
mitigation  which  the  north  winds  experience  in  traversing 
the  great  plain,  raise  the  temperature  to  that  of  a  southern 
country,  and  the  rich  soil  yields  abundant  crops.  The 
wheat  and  maize  of  the  Banat  are  of  the  finest  quality. 
Rice  is  extensively  cultivated.  Successful  attempts  have 
been  made  to  cultivate  cotton  and  silk,  and  in  some  parts 
a  sweet  wine  is  produced.  There  is  no  part  of  Hungary 
in  which  colonization  has  been  attended  with  such  favour- 
able results  by  the  settlement  of  industrious  foreigners  as 
the  Banat,  where  there  is  still  so  much  uncultivated  land, 
and  where,  with  the  exception  of  some  marshy  tracts,  the 
climate  is  very  healthy.  Mineral  springs  are  frequent, 
but  little  use  is  made  of  them.  Only  those  of  Me- 
hadia,  which  were  known  to  the  Romans  by  the  name  of 
Thermo*  Hercutis^  are  still  much  resorted  to,  especially  by 
the  Wallachian  and  Moldavian  nobles.  About  this  place, 
as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  Banat,  Roman  antiquities 
are  frequently  found.  The  population  of  the  Banat,  which 
is  continually  increasing  by  the  accession  of  foreign  set- 
tlers, consists  chiefiy  of  Wallachians,  Rascians,  Bulgarians, 
gypsies,  Germans,  Jews,  French,  Italians,  and  other 
foreign  settlers :  among  whom,  in  the  mountainous  districts, 
the  Wallachian  language  is  prevalent ;  in  the  towns  and 
colonised  plains,  the  German ;  and  in  the  districts  of  the 
military  frontier,  the  Illyrian.  The  natmtd  productions 
are  horses,  homed  cattle,  swine,  wheat,  maize,  rice,  flax, 
hemp,  tobacco,  fruit,  wine,  woad,  madder,  saffron,  silk, 
timber,  honey :  game  of  all  kinds  and  fish  abound.  The 
minerals  are  gold,  silver,  copper,  zinc,  and  some  iron. 
The  gold  is  obtained  by  the  gypsies,  by  washing  the  sand 
of  the  rivers.  Between  4000  and  5000  workmen,  chiefiy 
Wallachians,  are  employed  in  the  mines.  The  chief  occu- 
pations of  the  inhabitants  are  agriculture  and  the  breeding 
of  cattle.  There  are  no  manufactures.  The  county  of 
Temeswar,  as  has  been  stated,  is  one  of  the  three  included 
in  the  Banat,  and  needs  no  separate  description.  A  circle 
of  the  coimty  bears  the  same  name. 

TEMESWAR,  the  capital  of  the  Banat  and  of  the  county, 
is  a  royal  free  citv,  situated  in  45°  45'  N.  lat.  and  21**  10'  E. 
long.,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Temes  and  the  Bega,  and  on 
the  Bega  canal,  in  a  part  of  the  country  which  is  rendered 
unheal&iy  by  the  stagnant  waters  in  the  vicinity.  It  is  one 
of  the  sb'ongest  fortresses  and  one  of  the  handsomest  and 
most  regular  towns  in  the  whole  Austrian  empu-e.  While 
the  town  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Turks  it  consisted  of 
only  a  few  houses  and  an  old  castle,  which  is  still  habit- 
able. When  Prince  Eugene  made  himself  master  of  it  in 
1718,  the  strong  fortifications  were  erected  as  a  bulwark 
against  the  Turks,  and  the  town  was  built  in  the  modem 
style.  The  inner  town,  or  fortress,  is  surrounded  with 
tnple  walls  and  moats,  and  consists  of  large  uniform  stone 
houses,  in  straight,  broad,  well-paved  streets.  There  are 
three  gates,  the  Vienna,  Peterwardien,  and  Transylvania 
gates,  which  are  defended  by  strong  blockhouses.  The 
casemates  are  capable  of  containing  3000  men.  Temeswar 
is  the  seat  of  the  Roman  Cathohc  oishop  of  Csanad,  with 
his  chapter  and  seminary,  and  of  the  schismatic  Greek 
bishop  of  Temeswar :  here  too  are  the  court  of  justice  for 
the  tnree  counties,  the  offices  of  the  governor  of  the 
fortress  and  of  the  commander  of  the  Banat  military 
frontier,  a  military  academy,  a  great  arsenal,  and  many 
other  offices  connected  with  the  military  and  civil  ad- 
ministration. The  most  remarkable  buildings  are — 1,  the 
old  strong  castle  of  John  Hunyady,  built  of  fr^eeston^  tb^- 
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only  relio  of  tlie  antient  Temes ;  2,  the  churchet,  vix.  the 
fine  Gothic  cathedral  of  St.  George,  belon^ng  to  the  bi- 
Bhopric  of  Csanad,  the  cathedral  of  the  schismatic  Greeks, 
the  Koman  Catholic  parish  church,  the  churches  of  the  Pis^ 
rists,  and  of  the  seminary  ;  3,  the  elegant  residence  of  the 
bishop  of  Csanad,  the  remarkably  fine  building  in  which 
the  cnapter  resides,  the  house  or  the  commander  of  the 
military  frontier  on  the  parade,  the  large  and  han^me 
county  hall  in  the  great  square,  the  barracks,  the  military 
and  civil  hospitals,  the  synagogue,  the  Rascian  town-hall, 
which  contiuns  the  theatre  ana  the  assembly-rooms.  Some 
of  the  churches  were  formerly  Turkish  mosques. 

Temeswar  has  three  suburbs,  one  before  each  oate,  at 
the  distance  of  300  pacM,  with  fine  avenues  of  trees  leading 
to  them.  Before  the  Vienna  gate  is  the  suburb  Michala, 
inhabited  by  Wallachians,  who  have  their  own  churches, 
and  whose  occupations  are  agriculture  and  the  breeding  of 
cattle.  Before  the  Peterwajrdien  gate  is  Josephstadt,  an 
extremely  pleasant  suburb,  with  very  broad  straight  streets, 
and  trees  planted  in  front  of  the  houses.  Many  wealthy 
families  reside  here  in  the  summer  to  emoy  the  country,  and 
formerly  to  avoid  the  fevers  that  usually  prevailed  m  the 
town,  but  which  have  greatly  abated  since  the  surround- 
ing marshes  have  been  drained.  The  inhabitants  of  this 
suburb  are  Germans.  The  fine  Bega  canal  passes  throujrh 
the  middle  of  this  suburb,  and  communicates  with  the 
Danube.  Before  the  Transylvania  gate  lies  the  manu- 
facturing suburb  {Fabriken  Vorstadt),  so  called  from  the 
great  manufactories  that  were  formerly  established  here, 
but  most  of  which  were  broken  up  in  1738,  when  a  Turkish 
war  was  apprehended;  the  suburb  however  retains  its 
name.  The  Turkish  merchants  have  their  warehouses 
here.  In  this  suburb  there  is  a  curious  hydraulic  engine, 
by  means  of  which  water  is  conveyed  in  iron  pipes  under- 
ground into  the  fortress :  the  inhabitants  are  cniefly  Ras- 
cians.  There  is  a  considerable  trade  at  Temeswar  in  the 
productions  of  the  country,  and  some  manufactures  of 
cloth,  paper,  iron-wire,  and  silk.  The  population  of  the 
fortress  is  about  3000 ;  and  that  of  the  whole  town,  in- 
cluding the  suburbs,  13,000,  besides  the  ffarrison. 

(Brockhaus,  Conversations  Lexicon ;  Jenny,  Handbuch 
furReisende  in  dem  Oesterreichischen  KaiserstaaU ;  Thiele, 
Das  Konigreich  Ungam ;  Die  Oesterreichische  National 
Encyclofddie ;  Rohrer,  Statistik  dss  Oesterreichischen 
Kaiserthums;  Neueste  Beschreibung  von  Ungarn^  4^.; 
Joseph  von  Hammer,  Geschichte  des  Tkmanischen  Reickes; 
HistorischStatistiseher  Umriss  von  der  Oesterreichis- 
chen Monarchie,  These  two  last  works  are  anonymous. 
Hassel ;  Stein ;  Blumenbach ;  Horschelmann ;  and  Can- 
nabich.) 

TE'MIA,  Le  Vaillant's  name  for  a  genus  of  Insbssorbs, 
or  perching  birds,  which,  Cuvier  observes,  M.  Vieillot  has 
changed  into  Crypsirina,  and  Dr.  Horsfield  into  Phreno- 
trix,  whilst  M.  Temminck  arranges  them  under  Glaucopis, 

Cuvier  remarks,  that  these  burds  have  the  carriage  and 
tail  of  the  magpies,  an  elevated  bill  with  the  upper  mandi- 
ble convex,  and  the  base  furnished  with  velvety  feathers, 
nearly  as  in  the  Birds  of  Paradisb.  The  species  most 
antiently  known  is,  he  observes,  the  Corvus  varians  of 
Latham,  which  is  of  a  bronzed  green  colour,  and  found  in 
India  and  Africa.  Cuvier  places  the  g^enus  between  Caryo- 
catactes  [Nutcracker]  and  Glaucopis, 

Mr.  Swainson  arranges  Crypsirina  in  the  subfamily 
Glaucopinae^  or  Wattle-Crows,  in  his  Ckusification  oj 
Birds ;  but  in  Fauna  Boreali  Americana  he  had  made 
Crypsirina  a  subfamily.  In  the  Classi/tcation^  the  genus 
;s  situated  at  the  head  of  the  Glaucoptna^  and  is  imme- 
diately succeeded  by  Ptilostomus^  Sw. 

INIr.  Swainson  thus  characterises  Crypsirina  ;— 

Bill  shorter  than  the  head,  much  compressed ;  the  oul- 
men  considerably  arched,  and  curved  from  the  base.  Nos- 
trils small,  basal,  concealed  bv  incumbent  feathere,  which 
are  either  soft  or  setaceous.  Wings  short,  much  rounded ; 
the  primaries  hardly  longer  than  the  secondaries.  Tail 
feathers  broad  and  obtuse.  Feet  moderate,  arboreal.  The 
middie  toe  and  claw  short,  but  as  long  as  the  tanus; 


lateral  toes  unequal;  hind  toe  and  claw  aboftcr  tbM  tl» 
tanus.    India.' 

Crypsirina   vagabonda   (vagabunda)  and    I\amm  ate 
among  the  species  given  as  examples. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  Pica  vagahtmda  of 
{Century  qf  Birds  from  the  Himalaya  MosuUmsms},  ( 
thus  described  by  him  :— 

'  The  specific  denomination  of  this  bird  ia 
upon  it  in  consequence  of  its  peculiar  habit  of  IHe.  The 
Pica  vagabunda,  or  Wandering  Pie,  unlike  the  tjmai 
pies,  who  remain  constantly  stationary  in  one  aeigftheip- 
nood,  seeking  for  their  food  in  its  vicimty*  waadcn  bom 
place  to  place,  travelling  oyer  a  large  spece  of 
and  not  evincing  a  partiality  for  any  peiticiilar  r 
The  shorter  tarsus  or  this  bird,  indeed,  and  its  i 
gated  tail,  are  indicative  of  treea  being  its 
resort,  where  fruits  and  berries  offer  a  supply  of  its  l_ 
food ;  whereas  in  the  more  typical  Picw  the  longer  tanm 
and  more  elongated  beak  nt  them  for  digging  ia  the 
ground,  in  which  they  almost  solely  seek  for  wNmIum  u 
This  species  is  more  widely  distributed  than  any  of  cs 
conveners,  being  found  in  considerable  abundance  all  oiw 
India. 

*  The  head,  neck,  and  crest  are  of  a  smoke  eoloar  or  a 
blackish-grey;  the  back  light  cinnamon;  the  mrtn  si 
the  wings  grey ;  the  quills  black ;  tail  srey ;  each  fi 
being  tipped  largely  with  black ;  the  under  ntrfooe  is 
tawny ;  the  beak  and  tarsi  black.  Length  16A 
beak  U ;  tarai  H;  taU  10  inches.* 


BlUerCnriMiriu.    (9v.) 


PkayaiabandA.    (OouU.) 

Dr.  Horsfield,  who  gives  Corvus  rarians  as  the  nmmnm 
of  his  Phrenotrix  Temia  (the  Chekitut  or  Bemtf^i  d  tkff 
Javanese),  states  that  although  not  a  rare  biitl  ra  Java,  Ims 
Phrenotrix  is  by  no  means  familiar,  and  never  approacKai 
the  villages  ana  habitations  like  many  others.  *  It  rwm 
only  be  observed  near  solitary  hamlets  situated  in 
recently  cleared  for  cultivation,  where  its  food  is 
dantly  supplied  by  the  insects  contained  in  the  rich  &_ 
and  by  the  wild  fhiit-trees  about  the  skirts.  In 
sequence  of  the  shortnees  of  the  wings,  its  rooHocis  mt^ 
slow  :  it  is  chiefly  seen  about  noon  saihng  heavily  threuk 
the  air  in  a  right  line  towards  the  trees  surrottoding  tM 

Sienings  in  the  forest.    The  strength  of  the  bill  aod  aC 
e  claws  shows  its  adaptation  to  leed  both  on  fruits  wmA 
insects.'    {Zoological  Researches  im  Jova.^  LC 
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Phraaotris  Temia.  (HoaL) 

TKMNU'RUS.    [TrooonidjeJ 

TEMPE  CTc|i9rf},  called  also  Thessala  or  Thenalica  or 
Phtbiotiea  Tempe)  was  the  antient  name  of  a  beautiful 
nUey  in  Theasalv,  lying  between  Mount  Olympus  on  the 
north  and  Mount  Oka  on  the  south,  near  the  mouth  of 
ibe  river  Peneus,  which  runs  through  it.  It  is  a  narrow 
glen,  not  quite  five  miles  long,  opening  on  the  east  into  a 
wide  plain  which  extends  to  the  Thermaic  gulf.  It  forms 
the  only  break  in  the  great  chain  of  mountains  b^  which 
HiessaiV  is  enclosed  on  all  sides.  Antient  traditions  as- 
•eited  that  the  great  plain  of  Thessaly  was  at  one  time 
ooYered  with  water,  wnich  was  at  length  discharged  by 
the  Ttlc  of  Tempe,  which  was  opened  by  a  stroke  of  Nep- 
tune's trident,  or  (according  to  another  legend)  by  the 
ibength  of  Hercules.  The  appearance  of  the  country  has 
led  tpodem  travellers  to  accept  the  mythical  story  as 
BKtmng  that  the  pass  was  opened  at  some  period  by  a 
^nalt  convulsion  of  nature.  The  rocks  which  enclose  it 
me  in  predpices  from  the  bed  of  the  Peneus,  and  at  the 
unowest  point  these  precipices  approach  so  near  each 
met  that  the  road  is  cut  in  the  face  of  them. 

The  Greeks  reverenced  Tempe  as  the  place  from  which 
/Ipollo  transplanted  to  Delphi  his  sacred  laurel,  and  ad- 
Bured  it  as  the  most  beautiml  spot  in  their  country.  The 
Doit  vivid  description  of  it  is  that  of  Aelian  {Var,  Hist,, 
n.  1).  See  also  Ovid,  Metamorph.,  i.  569,  &c. ;  Livius, 
iKv.  6;  Plin.,  Hist,  Nat.,  iv.  8;  Cramer's  Crreece,  i.,  p. 
W;  the  Tours  of  Clarke,  Holland,  Dodwell,  and  Gelf; 
ffld  Thirlwall's  Hist,  of  Greece,  i.,  p.  5. 

TEMPERAMENT  (temperamentum,  rpa<rtc)  is  a  vague 
nd  unntisfactoTY  term,  but  still  it  is  one  which,  as  Dr. 
Hayo  observes  {Pathology  of  the  Human  Mind,  London, 
l2mo..  1838,  Append.,  p.  162),  *  has  for  many  centuries 
)een  found  a  convenient  generalization ;  and,  unless  we 
propose  to  sacrifice  knowledge  at  the  altar  of  logic,  we 
nust  itin  be  contented  to  use  this  or  some  other  equally 
ndefinite  term.'  The  word  means  literally  a  tempering, 
>T  mixing  together,  and  may  be  defined  to  be  a  peculiar 
tate  of  trie  mtem  common  to  several  individuals,  which 
esults  from  the  various  proportions  in  which  the  elemen- 
aiy  ptfti  of  the  human  body  are  mixed  up  together,  and 
jrrach  gives  rise  to  a  tenancy  to  certain  phenomena. 
»^  b  besides  in  each  individual  a  further  peculiarity  of 
K)mbination,  which  serves  to  distinguish  his  temperament 
^  that  of  any  other  person,  to  whom  however  he  may 
^  other  respects  bear  a  great  resemblance.  This  indf- 
ndoal  temperament  is  called  an  idiosyncrasy  (i.e.  a  pecu- 
Kir  mixing  together),  and,  as  the  two  words  are  some- 
Jaw  confound^,  it  may  be  usefUl  to  have  pointed  out 
*»  distinction  between  them.  All  the  different  systems 
(f  orgiQs  in  the  human  frame  are  accurately  adjusted 
0  esiSi  other,  so  as  to  produce  one  harmonious  whole, 
f  the  ^proportion  be  too  great,  disease  ensues ;  but 
here  m  many  gradations,  compatible  with  health,  where 
«t  this  di^NToportion  is  very  oDservable.  The  predomi- 
ABce  of  any  particular  system  of  organs  modifies  the 
*ole  economy,  im|)resBes  nriking  differences  on  the  re- 
vlti  of  the  organization,  and  nas  perhaps  almost  as 
3^  an  influence  on  the  moral  and  intellectual  as  on  the 
%ttcal  fitculties.  This  predominance  establishes  the 
^niperament:  it  is  the  cause  of  it,  and  constitutes  its 
'^'ci^.   The  aoUents  paid  considerable  attention  to  the 


mibject  of  temperaments,  and  pointed  out  various  pecu- 
liarities in  the  constitution  and  actions  of  the  hiunan  body, 
which  have  been  seen  so  far  to  coincide  with  general  ob- 
servation, that  their  nomenclature  has  continued  in  very 
general  use  even  to  the  present  day,  although  the  hyp(>. 
thesis  on  which  it  was  founded  is  universally  discaiied 
They  described  four  temperaments  corresponding  to  the 
four  qualities  of  Hippocrates -hot,  cold,  moist,  and  diy. 
It  was  supposed  that  there  were  four  corresponding  primanr 
components  of  the  human  body,  namely,  blood  (alna\ 
phlegm  or  pituita  (fXiy/iqi),  and  the  two  kinds  of  bile  (ol 
Wo  xoXtfO.  yellow  bile  {JiavOfi  ^oX^),  and  black  bile  or  atra- 
bihs  (uamva  xoX^) ;   and  the  preponderance  of  one  or 
other  of  these  components  in  different  persons  produced 
the  different  temperaments.    These  four  primary  principles 
of  Uving  bodies  were  supposed  to  be  compounded  of  the 
simple  elements  or  oualities  of  nature  thus :  hot  and  moist 
produce  blood;   cold  and  moist,  phlegm  or  pituita;  hot 
and  dry,  yellow  bile ;  and  cold  and  dry,  black  bile.   Bodies 
in  which  blood  superabounds  are  of  the  sanguine  temperar 
ment ;  if  phlegm  is  in  excess,  the  phlegmatic  tempera- 
ment is  developed ;  if  yellow  bile,  the  choleric ;   and  if 
black  bile,  the  melancholic  or  atrabilious  temperament. 
The  following  is  the  description  of  the  different  tempera^ 
ments  given  by  Paulus  Aegineta  {De  Re  Medico,  lib.  i., 
cap.  61),  in  Mr.  Adam's  Translation  (London,  1834, 8vo.)  :— 
*  Those  bodies  which  are  of  a  hotter  temperament  than 
the  moderate  will  have  their  teeth  earlier  than  usual,  and 
will  grow  in  like  manner.    They  feel  warmer  to  the  touch, 
and  have  less  fat ;  they  are  of  a  ruddy  colour,  and  have 
their  hair  black  and  moderately  thick,  and  their  veins  are 
large.  But  if  such  a  one  be  also  fat  and  brawny,  and  have 
large  veins,  he  is  fat  from  habit,  and  not  from  nature. 
The  following  are  the  symptoms  of  a  cold  temperament : 
such  bodies  appear  cold  to  the  touch,  are  without  hair,  and 
are  fat ;  their  complexion,  like  their  hair,  being  tawny. 
But  when  the  coldness  is  great,  they  are  pale,  leaden- 
coloured,  and  have  small  veins  |  and  if  lean,  this  does  not 
proceed  from  nature,  but  habit.    The  dry  is  harder  and 
more  slender  than  the  temperate,  the  hardness  indeed 
being  inseparable  from  the  diy  temperament ;  ^but  lean- 
ness not  only  follows  the  connate  temperaments^  but  also 
those  which  are  acquired  bv  lone  habit.    It  is  peculiar  to 
the  humid  temperament  tnat  tiie  body  is  oppressed  by 
things  of  a  moist  nature.    The  warm  and  dry  temperament^ 
in  other  words,  the  choleric,  is  extremely  shaggy,  having 
the  hair  of  the  head  in  early  age  of  rapid  growth,  black, 
and  thick ;  but  in  after-life  baldness  Allows.    Ilie  veins 
are  laree,  as  are  likewise  the  arteries,  which  beat  strongly. 
The  whole  body  is  firm,  well  articulated,  muscular,  and 
without  obemty ;  and  the  skin  hard  and  dark.    When  the 
temperament  is  cold  and  humid,  or  phlegmatic,  the  chest 
is  narrow,  and,  like  the  rest  of  the  body,  without  hairs ; 
the  skin  is  soft  and  white,  and  its  hairs  somewhat  tawny, 
especially  in  youth ;    and  such  persons  do  not  get  bald 
when  they  grow  old :  they  are  timid,  spiritless,  and  inac- 
tive ;    their  veins  are  invisible ;    they  are  gross  and  fat ; 
their  muscles  and  legs  are  feeble,  and  their  loints  ill- 
formed  ;  and  they  are  bandy-legged.    But  should  the  hu- 
midity and  coldness  increase,  the  colour  of  their  skin  and 
hair  becomes  tawny,  or,  if  they  increase  still  more,  pale. 
The  hot  and  humid,  or  sanguine,  temperament  is  softer 
and  more  fleshy  than  the  proper,  and,  when  it  increases 
much,  is  subject  to  putrid  disorders ;  but  if  it  be  only  a 
little  more  humid  and  much  hotter  than  the  moderate, 
the  bodies  of  such  persons  are  only  a  little  more  soft  and 
fleshy  than  the  moderate,  but  they  are  much  more  haiiy 
and  hotter  to  the  touch.    But  if  the  cold  and  dry  grow 
equally  together,  and  fonn  ihe  melancholic  temperament, 
such  persons  have  naturally  their  bodies  hard,  slender,  and 
white,  with  fine  muscles,  small  joints,  and  little  hair ;  and 
thev  are  cold  to  the  touch.    Although  slender,  fat  is  mixed 
with  their  flesh.    The  colour  of  their  hair  is  correspondent 
to  the  degree  of  constitutional  coldness.    As  to  diiposidon 
of  mind,  they  are  spiritiess,  timid,  and  desponding.    To 
say  all  in  a  word,  with  regard  to  the  compound  tempera* 
ments,  they  are  always  to  be  distinguished  by  the  mans  of 
theprevaifing  quality.' 

The  due  adnuxture  of  these  different  qualities  was  sup- 
posed to  constitute  the  best  form  of  temperament  or  con- 
stitution {lUpaffla),  of  which  the  following  is  Paulas 
Aegineta's  description  {Ibid.,  i.  60) :— •  That  man  is  in  th« 
best  temperament  of  body  when  it  is  in  a  medium  between 
all  extremes,  of  leanness  and  <>b««i^v<fe^nt!yp^^ie 
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tieiii,  of  heat  and  cold,  of  moisture  tnd  diyne« ;  and,  m  a 
word,  who  has  all  the  natural  and  vital  energies  in  a  fault- 
less state.  His  hair  also  should  be  neither  thick  nor  thin, 
neither  black  nor  white.  When  a  boy,  his  locks  should 
be  rather  Uwny  than  black,  but  when  an  adult,  the  con- 

Fwhcr  information  respecting  the  opinions  of  the  an- 
iients  on  the  subject  of  the  temperaments  may  be  found 
in  the  treatise  of  Hippocrates,  DeNatura  HommhAom.l, 
ed.  Kuhn  ;  in  Galenas  works,  De  Elementu  ex  Hippocrate, 
torn,  i.,  De  Temperamentis,  tom.  i.,  De  Optima  Corjports 
nottri  Qonstituttoney  tom.  iv.,  De  Sanitate  Tuenda,  lib.  v., 
tom.  vi.,  and  his  Ars  Medica,  tom.  i. ;  Oribasius,  Synopsts, 
lib.  v.,  cap.  43,  sq. ;  Aetius,  Libri  Medicinalet,  lib.  iv., 
cap.  53,  sq. ;  Haly  Abbas,  Theor.,  lib.  i. ;  Averroes,  CoUig,, 
lib.  vi.;  Alsahaiavius,  Theor.y  tract,  vi.;  and  Avicenna, 
Cantica,  ,      ,.  .  . 

After  the  reMval  of  letters,  this  fourfold  division  was 
adopted  in  its  most  essential  parts  by  all  the  most  eminent 
physiologists.  Slahl  ingeniously  adapted  it  to  the  modem 
doctrines  of  the  humord  patholosry ;  and  even  Boerhaave, 
although  he  increased  the  number  of  the  temperaments  to 
eight,  and  relinquished  the  erroneous  oi>inions  of  Hippo- 
crates and  Galen  respecting  the  constitution  of  the  blood, 
yet  he  still  derived  the  characters  of  his  temperaments 
from  the  principles  of  the  humoral  pathology,  and  sup- 
posed them  to  be  formed  merely  by  different  combinations 
of  the  foiu-  cardinal  qualities.  Many  late  phyaologists 
have  been  inclined  to  doubt  whether  the  external  cha- 
racters associated  with  the  four  temperaments  are  real  and 
constant  signs  of  diversity  in  bodily  structure,  and  enable 
us  to  distinguish  the  principal  varieties  of  constitution 
which  exist.  Several  attempU  have  accordingly  been 
made  to  define  in  a  more  satisfactory  manner  the  pecu- 
liarities of  organization  and  the  resulting  varieties  of  pre- 
disposition, which  are  chiefly  interesting  with  regard  to 
patnology.  Hoffmann  and  Cullen  have  indeed  retained 
the  old  division,  supposing  that  the  theory  of  the  antients 
as  to  the  peculiarities  of  constitution  was  founded  origi- 
nally upon  facts,  though  subsequently  combined  with  an 
erroneous  theory.  Haller  seems  to  nave  l)een  the  first 
who  decidedly  opposed  the  antient  doctrine,  not  only  by 
showing  that  there  was  no  foundation  for  the  varieties  of 
the  temperaments  in  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  fluids,  but 
by  sul>stituting  in  their  place  the  vital  actions  of  the 
system.  Darwin  proceeded  upon  the  principle  of  Haller ; 
and,  in  conformity  with  Uie  hypothesis  which  he  adopted 
of  reducing  these  actions  to  the  four  heads  of  irritation, 
sensation,  volition,  and  association,  he  formed  four  tem- 
peraments in  which  these  qualities  were  supposed  re- 
spectively to  prevail.  The  only  attempt  however  to  im- 
prove upon  the  Hippocratic  theory  and  division  which  has 
Deen  attended  with  any  degree  of  success  is  that  by  Dr. 
Gregory,  who  to  the  four  temperaments  of  the  antients 
added  a  fifth,  which  he  called  tne  nervous^  and  bestowed 
upon  three  of  the  others  the  new  appellations  of  the  /o/ifc, 
the  relaxed,  and  muscular  temperaments.  Dr.  Prichard 
however  restricts  the  number  to  four,  and  designates  them 
by  their  original  names;  remarking  that  only  four  strongly 
marked  diversities  of  external  character  present  themselves 
to  observation ;  that  the  nenous  temperament  is  not  so 
distinguished ;  and  tliat  therefore,  as  this  is  an  essential  part 
of  the  original  scheme  for  the  distribution  of  tempera- 
ments, the  improvement  proposed  by  Dr.  Gregory  is  lame 
and  defective.  These  four  varieties  then  of  external  cha- 
racter really  indicate,  more  or  less  constantly,  well  marked 
differences  of  constitution,  and  likewise  of  morbid  predis- 
position. There  is  no  doubt  that  persons  having  the  com- 
plexion and  other  signs  of  the  sanguine  temperament  are 
more  liable  to  certain  classes  of  disorders  than  the  phleg- 
matic or  melanchoUc,  while  the  latter  have  their  own 
peculiar  tendencies.  Tlie  sanguine,  having  a  fully  deve- 
loped vascular  structure,  and  therefore  a  vigorous  circula- 
tion of  blood,  a  warm  dldn,  and  a  high  degree  of  organic 
sensibility,  are  more  liable  to  sudden  and  powerful  im- 
pressions fh>m  external  agents  than  those  of  more  languid 
vitid  functions.  They  are  subject  in  a  greater  decree  to 
severe  inflammatory  disorders,  and  disorders  of  this  class 
are  in  them  more  acute :  they  bear  however,  better  than 
persons  of  more  lang^uid  habit,  evacuations  of  blood  and 
the  other  measures  which  are  found  to  be  the  proper  re- 
medies for  these  diseases.  The  greater  fiilness  of  olood- 
Teasels,  of  those  at  least  which  are  near  the  surface,  the 
frtater  wamith  of  the  ikin,  and  the  florid  complexion  of 


the  san^ne,  afford  reason  to  believe  that  tbe  d  -.r- 
nation  given  to  this  temperament  is  not  wholly  ualuu-. '    ^ 
We  likewise  find  that  sanguine  persons  arc  more  ^n*.,-  i 
to  hemorrhages  (to  those  at  Iea«t  which  are  tormrtl  a.-.'. 
as  arising  fVom  excess  in  the  force  of  circulation  thr-.c^ 
the  arteries.     Individuals  of  the  phlegmatic  tcmprrmmc-l 
are  predisposed  to  disorders  arising  from,  or  conoc  '*  -d 
with,  a  low  degree  of  vital  enen:y.    Local  coQge'»t>.  ^  •  \ 
blood  arising  independently  of  general  excitrmrnt  r  s^ 
under  this  category.    Glandular  and  tubercular  <L*«a<  • 
take  place  in  bodies  weal:  in  the  structure*  coazu^i'  . 
with  the  >ital  functions,  and  are  peiliaps  more  6v«JUtr*.  .. 
the  phlegmatic  than  in  other  temperaments.     Inflam-  - 
tory  complaints,  when  they  attack  the  phlegmAt:^.  fc-- 
less  acute  and  more  disponed  to  terminate  in  chrouc  £  - 
eases  than  are  those  of  tne  sanguine  coastitution,  whn  tt 
least  the  latter  have  been  treated  by  appropriaie  rtwktl.  - 
The  relations  of  the  choL'ric  to  the  melancholic  tetn^-n 
ment  are  similar  to  the  relations  which  the  phUm:  ** 
bears  to  the  sanguine ;  the  former  displays  grrattr  »..r    - 
lioth  in  health  and  disease,  than  the  latter.    The  clw*    . 
and  sanguine,  when  affectod  by  diseases  of  tKeoerr. 
system,  have  complaints  of  greater  violence  axxl  a;*.* 
ness ;   mania  or  raving  madness  belongs  parttctiUiH    %  - 
cording  to  the  ol)6ervations  of  M.  Esquirol  aad  m.-t 
others)  to  these  constitutions.    The  melanchoHc  tc«&}*  z. 
ment  is  most  prone  to  monomania,  attended  with  drpr-* 
sion  and  melancholy   illusions.      HypochondiiMs  c  .l 
more  fV-equently  affects  the  phles^matic  and  mc^aorbw-  j 
though  it  is  occasionally  observed  in  persons  who  Lk  . 
some  of  the  external  characters  of  the  banguine  t«9pr.;^ 
ment.     The  most  severe  cases  of  hypocfa<>nririai>s    a  :  m 
Dr.  Prichard,  and  those  which  approached  roo«t  uems'.^  •  i 
the  character  of  melancholia,  have  certainly  oervrra  . 
individuals  of  a  dark  leaden  complexion,  fixed  aod  »t«*.- . 
aspect,  and  lank  coal-black  hair. 

But  it  is  not  merely  on  the  body,  both  a  its  heml* 
and  morbid  state,  that  the  temperament  exais  aa  k- 
portant  influence ;  the  relation  of  the  differtst  fisras*  .' 
physical  organization  to  the  intellectual,  and  ettn  tc  *^ 
moral,  faculties  is  equally  marked  and  apporenL  Tbc  n  j- 
tion  of  mental  peculiaiities  to  tlie  structure  of  the  U^»\ 
has  been  observed  by  medical  authors  of  every  agt;  ao!  •' 
has  been  stated  and  explained  in  different  way«.  H^n^^n 
crates  said  that  *  the  soul  is  the  same  in  all  men,  bd  t.^^:! 
the  body  is  different  in  different  indi\iduals.  The  so;.  « 
ever  like  itself  both  in  greater  and  in  le&s,  for  it  uDiftr^-i 
chan^  neither  by  nature  nor  by  nece*tty ;  but  xkn  tcp-5 
is  subject  to  continual  alterations. — ^The  alfecticnsc^  *  - 
mind  depend  upon  the  body;  there  are  many  stales  c«'  *  . 
latter  which  shaipen,  and  many  which  obtund  it.*  fH.t* , 
De  Victiks  Ratione,  lib.  i.,  $  21,  tom.  i.,  p.  OSa;  1— 
mocritus,  in  a  letter  said  to  have  been  addreMcd  br  kia  - « 
Hippocrates,  asserted  that  *■  the  intelligence  of  die  n.  *» 
depends  greatly  on  the  body,  the  diseases  of  ifihidi  U.^  -1 
the  mental  faculties,  and  draw  tbc  latter  into  oskm^' 
(Hipp.,  Epist,,  tom.  iii.,  p.  824.)  Among  the  «nti-.ji 
of  Galen  there  is  a  treatise  entitled  Quod  Amun  M^m 
Corporis  Temperamettia  settuatitur  (tom.  iv.,  ed.  Kk^a. 
written  expressly  to  establii-h  the  connection  between  *ld 
pasiiions  and  desires  of  the  mind  and  the  tempemnr:  % 
wherein  he  has  handled  the  subject  very  infCAM*.-  * 
and  has  delivered  many  profound  views  of  tli  ^^ — ' 
economy.  But  it  is  in  the  works  of  modern  mi^c  r»  tl  : 
we  find  this  doctrine  most  fully  developed,  a^  k-J-  < 
foundation  for  a  division  of  human  choiacterL  .VccocXu 
to  Hoffmann,  the  choleric  temperament  by  pecuLjLp.*y  .  1 
organization  disposes  men  to  precipitate  atki  isapi.t'. 
conduct,  to  aneer,  audacity,  impatience,  temrrity,  qc^-:^ 
sedition,  and  the  like.  On  the  other  liand  the  Uo«  )>  - 
gress  of  the  blood  through  the  vessels  of  the  iik:n.ir--*> 
which  is  the  result  of  its  crassitude  in  melancholicv  recJ  ?  1 
such  persons  timid,  slow  in  busines.«,  anxiou*.  »u*pa.i'- 
with  difficulty  of  forming  or  uttering  opinions.  In*,  w  -■ 
guine  by  a  nappier  temperament  are  reodcrrd  chc«r..J 
and  fi-ee  from  care.  A  too  abundant  serosity  cmu*«ft  r  ^ 
phlegmatic  to  be  lazy,  somnolent,  and  torpid.  O.-un 
temperaments  qualify  men  for  particular  situations  ia 
Melanchohc  men,  says  Hoffmann,  shoukl  be  the  Lib«.i 
ministers  and  counsellors;  choleric  persons  shouMi  U 
appointed  generals,  foreign  ambassadors,  orators  and  (.»•• 
ductors  of  all  business  requirin^c  energy  and  dtspAtcli ;  a.=i 
it  was  with  some  such  impression  concerning  tne  pecc"  £J 
qualities  of  this  temper«ment^^^4>I|(apa^eoD»  alter  cv::.^ 
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ire  ccnred  vith  wood.  The  lower  tracts  are  well  eulti- 
fated,  and  produce  bananas,  sugar-cane,  batatas,  ginger, 
}*ais,  bread-fruit,  cocoa-nuts,  sago,  figs,  bamboos,  and  many 
oiber  plants  and  trees.  Dogs,  pigs,  and  turtles  are  abundant. 
The  iababitants  belong  to  the  Australian  n^oes,  and  re- 
semble in  every  respect  their  neighbours  the  inhabitants  of 
New  Britain.  New  Hanover  is  situated  farther  west,  and 
ii  about  30  miles  long  from  east  to  west ;  it  is  likewise  very 
hilly,  and  eveo  mountainous,  but  contains  many  cultivated 
tracis.  (Carterefs  Voyage  round  the  World;  and  Kru- 
fenstem's  Memoiret.) 

NEW  LONDON,    [Connecticut.] 

NEW  MEXICX).    [Mexican  States.] 

NEW  RIVER.    [Middleton,  Sir  Hugh  ] 

NEW  SIBERIA.    FSiberia.] 

NEW  SOUTH  SHETLAND  is  a  group  of  islands 
Mtuated  south  south-east  of  and  about  600  miles  from  Cape 
Horn,  between  61**  and  63**  30'  S.  lat.  and  53**  and  63^  W. 
long.  They  extend  from  east-north-east  to  south-south- 
west, over  a  space  of  nearly  300  miles,  and  consist  of  twelve 
inlands  of  moderate  extent,  and  a  great  number  of  rocks  and 
cliffs.  They  were  discovered  in  1819  by  Captain  Smith, 
uid  have  frequently  been  visited  since  that  time  for  the 
purpose  of  takine  fur-seals  and  sea-elephants,  with  Mrhich 
the  ^ores  abound.  The  largest  of  the  islands  from  east  to 
vest  are  Clarence,  Elephant  King  George,  Strachan,  Mit- 
chell Sartorius,  Livingston,  Low,  and  Smith.  The  interior 
of  these  islands  consists  of  high  hills  or  mountains.  A 
B)ouotain  on  Smith's  Island  attains  the  height  of  6600  feet 
above  the  sea.  They  are  almost  entirely  covered  with  snow 
ill  the  year  round,  and  only  after  Midsummer  (in  January) 
I  few  tracts,  which  are  free  from  snow,  are  overgrown  with 
lichens  and  mosses,  in  some  places  intercepted  with  a  sort  of 
ttnggliog  grass.  The  only  inhabitants  of  these  cold  regions 
are  numerous  sea-fowls,  as  the  albatross,  penguin,  &c.,  and 
the  animals  above  mentioned.  The  surrounding  sea 
ftboonds  in  whales  and  fish.  Most,  if  not  all,  of  these 
ishuHii  are  of  volcanic  origin.  Captain  Weddel  observed 
smoke  issuing  from  the  rocks  of  Bridgman  Island,  and  the 
Island  of  Deception  has  the  form  of  a  horse-shoe,  resembling 
in  that  respect  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  which  are  formed 
by  madrepores.  The  deep  depression  in  the  middle  of  De- 
ception Island,  which  is  97  fathoms  deep  and  makes  an  ex- 
odlent  harbour  (Port  Foster),  is  doubtless  a  crater,  and  this 
ttUnd  may,  as  to  form,  be  compared  with  the  island  of 
Nisita  in  the  Bay  of  Naples.  The  hieh  rocks  which  enclose 
this  crater  are  volcanic,  rise  to  more  than  800  feet  above  the 
sea,  and  are  partly  covered  with  ice.  South  of  these  islands 
ii  a  wide  strait,  called  Bransfield  Strait :  the  coasts  which 
constitute  the  southern  shores  of  this  strait  appear  to  form 
an  extensive  country,  which  has  lately  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  navkators.  [South  Polar  (Countries.]  (Weddel's 
^'^ovage  and  Foster's  Voyage.) 

NEW  TESTAMENT.    [Griesbach  ;  Testament.] 

NEW- YEAR'S-DAY.  Of  the  customs  formerly  prac- 
tised at  the  opening  of  the  new-year,  none  appear  to  have 
been  so  universal  as  feasting  and  sending  presents,  both 
of  which  the  moderns  appear  to  have  derived  from  the 
Romans.  Suetonius  (August.,  $  57,  edit,  varior.,  8vo.,  1647, 
p.  198)  alludes  to  the  practice  among  the  Romans  of  bring- 
ing presents  to  the  Capitol  on  new-year*s-day,  whether  the 
emperof  wis  present  or  absent ;  and  Tacitus  speaks  of  an 
order  of  Tiberius,  forbidding  the  giving  or  demanding  of 
new-year's-gifts  unless  it  were  on  the  calends  of  January. 
The  early  Fathers  of  the  church  condemned  this  practice 
as  superstitious,  because  the  gifts  were  considered  as  omens 
of  success  for  the  ensuing  year. 

New-years-day  with  us,  like  many  others,  in  modem 
times,  has  lost  much  of  the  ceremonials  of  its  observance. 
In  a  volunae  of  'Miscellanies,'  printed  in  Queen  Annes 
rjnoe,  we  read,— 'January.  On  the  first  day  of  this  month 
Will  be  given  many  more  gifts  than  will  be  kindly  received 
or  graldfully  rewarded.  Children,  to  their  inexpressible 
j«5y,  will  be  drest  up  in  their  best  bibs  and  aprons,  and  may 
be  seen  banded  along  streets,  some  bearing  Kentish  pip- 
pins, others  oranges  stuck  with  cloves,  in  order  to  gain  a 
oleiSing  of  their  godfathers  and  godmothers.* 

(Jifls  at  new-year*s-tide  formed  a  charge  of  no  small 
amount  in  the  privy-purse  expenses  of  royalty,  from  very 
ear ly  times  to  the  time  of  Charles  H. :  they  were  mostly 
zasdo  in  plate. 

Moresin,  who  published  bis  'Papatus'  in  the  time  of 
Jittne«  X .  tells  that  in  990tlan4  i(  \n^  then  th^  custom  to 


send  new-yearVgifts  on  new-year's-eve ;  and  on  new-year's 
day  they  wished  each  other  a  happy  day,  and  asked  a  new- 
year's-gift.  When  Brand  wrote  his  *  Popular  Antiquities,* 
it  was  still  usual  in  Northumberland  for  persons  to  ask  for 
a  new-year*s-gift  on  that  day. 

The  modern  Jews,  on  the  first  day  of  the  month  Tisri, 
which  may  be  considered  as  their  new-year's- day,  usually 
have  a  splendid  entertainment,  and  wish  each  other  a  happv 
new-year 

Hospinian  says,  that  at  Rome  on  new-year*s-day  (he 
speaks  of  modern  practices)  no  one  would  suffer  a  neigh- 
hour  to  take  fire  out  of  his  house,  or  anything  of  iron,  or 
lend  anything.  (Brand's  Popular  Antiq.,  vol.  i.,  p.  8-18, 
&c.) 

NEW  YORK  IS  one  of  the  largest  and  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  states  which  compose  the  North  American 
Union.  It  is  situated  between  40**  40'  and  45**  N.  lat.,  and 
between  73**  and  80*  W.  long.  It  extends  in  length  from 
south  to  north  more  than  300  miles,  and  in  width,  along 
the  parallel  of  42**  N.  lat.,  340  miles.  Its  surface  is  esti- 
mated at  more  than  46,000  square  miles,  or  about  4000 
miles  less  than  that  of  England  without  Wales.  To  the 
north  and  west  of  New  York  lie  the  Canadas,  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  the  parallel  of  45**,  called  the  Cana* 
dian  Line,  and  by  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  Lake  Ontario, 
Niagara  river,  and  Lake  Erie.  On  the  south  it  is  bounded 
by  the  states  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersev,  and  the 
Atlantic  Ocean ;  the  Delaware  river  forms  the  boundary- 
line  between  it  and  Pennsylvania  for  65  miles.  On  the 
east  it  borders  on  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  and  Ver- 
mont. Lake  Champlain  constitutes  the  boundary-line  for 
105  miles  between  New  York  and  Vermont 

Surface  and  Soil. — None  of  the  United  States  presents  a 
greater  variety  of  surface  than  New  York,  a  circumstanco 
owing  to  its  including  portions  of  two  large  mountain-sys- 
tems, the  Appalachian  and  Acadian  Mountains,  and  to  its  con- 
taining also  a  mountain-system  of  its  own,  the  Essex  Moun- 
tains. These  three  mountain-systems  are  divided  from  one 
another  by  wide  valleys,  mostly  of  a  peculiar  description 
and  from  the  lakes  Erie  and  Ontario  by  a  plain  of  con 
siderable  extent. 

The  Appalachian  Mountains  in  Virginia,  in  39**  N.  lat., 
occupy,  with  their  numerous  parallel  ridges,  hardly  more 
than  100  miles  in  width.  But  near  40**  NT  lat.  they  begin 
to  widen,  and  at  41**  N.  lat.  they  are  above  200  miles  in 
width.  This  extension  is  produced  by  the  eastern  and 
central  ridges  turning  to  the  east  and  east-north-eait,  whilst 
the  western  ridges  (the  Laurel  Hills  and  Chesnut  Ridge) 
continue  in  the  general  direction  of  the  system  north-north- 
east. These  western  ridges  grow  lower  and  less  distinct  as  they 
approach  42**  N.  lat.,  and  north  of  that  parallel  they  are 
lost  in  an  elevated  plain  or  table-land,  which  has  a  hilly 
surface.  Tlie  eastern  ridges  continue  as  distinct  mountain- 
masses  eastward  to  74**  40',  or  a  distance  of  from  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  miles  from  the  banks  of  the  river  Hudson, 
where  they  may  be  said  to  terminate ;  but  their  extremities 
are  here  united  by  a  mountain-ridge  whose  general  direction 
is  north  and  south.  This  ridge  forms  a  continuous  range  be- 
tween 4]**  and  42"  N.lat.  Its  southern  extremity,  which  lies 
within  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  is  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Kittatinny  Mountains,  but  the  whole  has  not  yet  been  de- 
signated by  a  name.  We  should  propose  the  appellation  ot 
Tuscarora  Mountains,  to  perpetuate  the  name  of  that  tribe 
of  the  Six  Nations,  to  whose  memory  no  geographical  monu- 
ment exists.  This  Tuscarora  range  continues  beyond  the 
union  of  the  ranges  northward  to  43**  N.  lat,  where  it  turns 
westward,  and  after  extending  in  that  direction  nearly  fifty 
miles,  terminates  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  table-Ian^ 
on  which  the  western  ranges  of  the  Appalachian  Moun- 
tains are  lost.  But  all  the  eastern  chains  of  the  Appala- 
chian Mountains  do  not  unite  with  the  Tuscarora  Mountains. 
The  most  southern,  known  in  New  Jersey  under  the  name 
of  the  Blue  Ridge,  is  divided  from  them  by  the  valley  in 
which  the  Pawling  and  Wallkill  rivers  flow  south- west  and 
north-east  This  last-mentioned  ridge  continues  in  a  north- 
eastern direction  to  the  very  banks  of  the  Hudson  river, 
where  it  terminates  with  theMattewan  Mountains  or  High- 
lands, between  West  Point  and  Newburg. 

Opposite  the  Highlands  and  east  of  the  Hudson  river  rise 
the  Fishkill  hills,  which  constitute  tho  south-western  ex- 
tremity of  that  extensive  mountain -region  which  occupies  & 
considerable  portion  of  New  England,  and  extends  through 
I/)wer  Clanada  to  the  very  mouth  of  the  St  Lawrence  riyv- 
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Though  commonly  considered  at  a  portion  of  the  Appala- 
chian Mountain!,  it  claims  a  distinct  consideration,  and 
ought  to  be  designated  by  a  particular  name,  for  which  we 
propose  that  of  Acadian  Mountains,  as  the  greatest  part  of 
this  mountain-region  was  formerly  known  by  the  name  of 
Acadia.  The  Fishkili  hills  run  fh)m  the  banks  of  the  Hud- 
son north-east  and  north  through  New  York,  until  they 
arrive  at  its  eastern  boundary-lino,  where  the  states  of  Con- 
necticut and  Massachusetts  meet,  and  where  they  take  the 
nameof  Taghkanic  range.  From  this  point,  continuing  to  the 
east  of  north,  they  constitute  the  boundary  between  Af  assa- 
chusetts  and  New  York,  until,  by  declining  more  to  the 
east,  they  enter  the  first-named  state,  and  proceed  into  Ver- 
mont, where  they  are  called  the  Green  Mountains.  Between 
Ihem  and  the  Tuscarora  range  extends  the  valley  of  the 
middle  Hudson. 

The  Essex  Mountains  are  situated  entirely  within  the 
limits  of  New  York,  and  have  only  lately  and  partially  been 
explored.  They  occupy  the  country  between  43®  20'  and 
44°  30'  N.  lat.,  endose  L;ike  George,  extend  along  the 
western  shores  of  Lake  Champlain,  and  reach  westward 
probably  to  74°  30'  W.  long.,  so  that  they  extend  about 
flfiy  miles  in  width.  West  of  them  is  an  elevated  table- 
land, which  seems  to  run  to  75*^  40'  W.  long.,  and  which 
on  the  south  terminates  in  the  valley  of  the  ^lohawk  river, 
which  valley  separates  it  from  the  Tuscarora  range,  where 
this  range  runs  east  and  west. 

New  York  contains  seven  regions,  different  in  configu- 
ration of  surface  and  in  fbrtility,  and  to  a  considerable 
degree  also  in  climate — the  hilly  region  of  the  Susque- 
hanna and  Delaware  rivers,  the  elevated  tableland,  the 
declivity  of  the  table-land  towards  Lake  Ontario,  the 
northern  region,  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk  river,  the  valley 
of  Lake  Champlain,  and  the  vale  of  the  Hudson  river,  to 
which  the  island  of  Long  Island  and  Staten  Island  are  to  be 
added. 

The  region  of  the  Susquehanna  and  Delaware  rivers  com- 
prises the  country  which  is  surrounded  on  the  east  and 
north  by  the  Tuscarora  range,  and  is  drained  by  the  upper 
branches  of  the  Delaware  and  those  of  the  eastern  branch 
of  the  Susquehanna;  it  extends  westward  to  about  76° 
W.  long.  The  mountain-range  which  surrounds  it  pro- 
bably in  no  part  exceeds  in  absolute  elevation  2000  feet 
The  valleys  which  descend  from  the  Tuscarora  range,  chiefly 
in  a  south-western  direction,  contain  rather  wide  and  ex- 
tensive bottoms  of  great  fertility,  which  in  their  natural 
state  are  overgrown  with  forests  of  sugar-maple,  black 
walnut,  elm,  beech,  and  other  trees,  indicating  a  strong 
soil.  The  declivities  of  the  mountains  are  rather  steep,  and 
their  soil  of  inferior  quality ;  they  are  mostly  overgrown 
with  pine,  among  which  oak.  chesnut,  and  hemlock  are  in- 
termixed. The  valleys,  when  cultivated,  yield  rich  crops, 
and  hence  this  region  is  comparatively  well  settled. 

West  of  this  region,  along  the  boundary-line  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, lies  the  elevated  table-land  on  which  the  western  ridges 
of  the  Appalachian  Mountains  terminate,  and  the  western 
branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  the  Alleghany  river,  an  affluent 
of  the  Ohio,  and  the  Genessee  river  originate.  It  is  from 
20  to  30  miles  wide,  terminating  on  the  north  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  lakes  Cayuga  and  Seneca.  Its 
surface  is  broken  and  hilly,  but  the  hills  are  scattered  over 
the  country,  and  not  disposed  in  ridges.  Towards  the  west- 
ern extremity,  two  short  ranges,  the  Cattaraugus  and 
Chatauque  hills,  rise  to  a  considerable  elevation.  At  the 
eastern  extremity  the  table-land  seems  not  to  exceed  1000 
feel  in  elevation,  but  at  the  sources  of  the  GJenessee  and 
Alleghany  it  probablv  rises  to  1300  feet,  or  more  than  800  feet 
above  Lake  Erie.  The  deepest  depression  seems  to  occur 
between  Lake  Seneca  and  the  village  of  Elmira  on  the 
Tioga,  an  affluent  of  the  western  branch  of  the  Susque- 
hanna, and  in  this  direction  the  summit  level  does  not  ex- 
ceed 88^  feet,  but  it  lies  in  a  valley..  The  rx>untry  is  almost 
entirely  covered  with  wood,  mostly  pine,  and  is  at  present 
very  thinly  settled.  Some  sheltered  tracts  between  the  hills 
exhibit  a  considerable  degree  of  fertility. 

From  this  tableland  the  country  slopes  towards  Lake 
Ontario ;  but  it  can  hardly  be  called  a  slope,  as  there  is  a  rise, 
thwugh  not  a  considerable  one,  towards  the  shores  of  the 
lake.  Between  the  table-land  and  this  rise  there  is  a  slight  de- 
pression extending  in  the  form  of  a  trough  east  and  west: 
It  is  called  the  Lake  Country.  At  the  eastern  extremity 
of  this  depression,  between  Lake  Erie  and  the  river  Genessee, 
the  country  seems  gradually  to  descend  from  1000  feet  and 
upwards  to  d65  feet,  which  is  the  Erie  level  of  the  Grand 


Canal  Where  the  countij  descends  horn  thm  tabU  til, 
there  are  numerous  lakes,  of  which  the  most  eoDs«ier«Ut  m 
Canandaigua  (685  feet).  Crooked  Lake  (700  feetK  Bsnsm 
(440  feet),  and  Cayuga  (400  feet).  These  namb«n,  iiHlictf- 
ing  the  elevation  of  the  lakes  above  the  sea,  show  th«t  thei*- 
pression  lowers  in  its  course  flrom  west  to  east  Tb«  soHbes  ai 
this  depression  is  generally  either  level  or  undulftiii^  «s4 
rarely  hilly,  but  the  lakes  lie  deep  under  the  genctml  swfais 
in  wide  chasms,  and  the  beds  of  the  rivers  are  hkerae  mnA 
depressed.  In  its  natural  state  this  country  b  eov«r«i  vjk 
high  forest  trees,  and,  when  cultivated,  yields  nuMt  aboB- 
dant  crops.  It  is  the  most  fertile  portion  of  the  state,  sad 
as  it  is  contiguous  to  the  Grand  C^nal,  cultivatioii  is  cxtsaA- 
ing  rapidly,  and  the  population  has,  in  the  last  twenty  |««.-ii 
probably  doubled  twice.  The  central  portion  of  the  eat* 
passes  through  the  depression,  but  the  western  vmri  pasas 
over  the  higher  grounds  which  separate  it  from  LakeOota^ 

The  higher  ground,  which  occurs  north  of  thts  rafiea.asi 
about  ten  or  twelve  miles  from  the  shores  of  Lake  OQtar>>. 
does  not  appear  to  be  much  more  elerated  tliaa  t^ 
Lake  Country.  Its  surface  is  uneven  and  broken,  toi 
the  soil  partly  stoney  and  gravelly,  and  in  general  of  icd.f- 
ferent  quality.  From  this  higher  ground  the  ceoAtry  6^ 
scends  uniformly  and  gradually  to  Lake  Ontario,  c%c«9C 
that,  between  Niagara  and  Genessee  rivers,  a  dislanca  cf  ^ 
miles,  it  is  traversed  in  its  whole  length  by  wbat  ts  ca.*>d 
the  Ridge  Road  or  Alluvial  Way.  This  eleraled  timet  a 
composed  of  common  beach  sand  and  gravel  stones^  a^^- 
rently  worn  smooth  by  the  action  of  water,  and  tbe  wtsMv 
is  intermixed  with  small  shells.  Its  general  altitwlt  Blw«r 
the  neighbouring  land  is  30  feet,  and  its  width  varies  ecoM- 
derably.  At  the  Niagara  and  Genessee  rtrers  it  is  Jbtrnd  to 
be  about  120  or  130  feet  above  their  level,  and  thus  it  s}^ 
pears  that  it  is  about  150  feet  above  LakeOafar*\  ftua 
which  it  is  6  or  10  miles  distant  It  is  conjeefiire<l  that  « 
once  constituted  the  shores  of  that  lake,  whirli  bf  soom 
change  in  its  outlet  has  sunk  about  160  feet  below  ito  an- 
tient  level.  As  the  country  on  both  sides  of  iliia  «t- 
traocdinary  ridfj;e  is  thickly  wooded,  but  the  ridga  itarif 
without  vegetation,  the  first  settlers  chose  it  as  tlM  hoe  «f 
road,  whence  it  derives  its  name.  We  And  no  mentisa 
of  a  similar  elevation  east  of  the  river  Oeaeswa.  Tiha 
country  traversed  by  the  Alluvial  Way  seems  to  ba  dattf- 
ferent  quality. 

The  northern  region  comprehends  theeountrylyinrnofti 
of  Lake  Oneida  and  of  the  valley  in  which  tbe  Molttwa 
river  (lows,  as  far  east  as  the  mouth  of  tbe  East  CmamU 
creek.  Farther  east  its  southern  boundary  is  farmed  H  a 
line  drawn  from  the  last-mentioned  place  to  Glens  FaA 
on  the  Hudson  river,  which  occur  where  the  rirer  flows  trM 
west  to  east  It  is  separated  from  Lake  Cbamnlain  ky  tW 
deep  depression  in  which  that  lake  lies.  Nortiiwatd  k  ax- 
tends  to  the  Canadian  line,  the  St  Lawrence,  and  wctf  wvd 
to  Lake  Ontario.  It  comprehends  the  Essex  Mountam^  as 
well  as  an  elevated  and  extensive  table-land  Iring  to  tfa«  wm€ 
of  the  mountains,  and  the  declivities  with  w  hicn  the 


and  table-land  descend  to  the  south,  west  and  nonb. 
comprehends  about  one-third  of  the  surface  of  tbe  t^H 
and  a  great  prtion  of  it  perhaps  one-half,  is  Dntnbab«a4. 
The  moun tarns  occup?  the  eastern  part  of  tbe  region :  tSMv 
begin  on  the  south,  between  Glens  Falls  on  tba  Hn^« 
river  and  the  southern  extremity  of  Lake  Georce.  A  !««« 
ridge  separates  that  lake  from  Lake  Cham|nam»  hat  ti^ 
more  elevated  portion  of  the  mountains  extends  sfnag  thm 
western  shores  of  Lake  George  northward.  In  its  soul  bens 
parts  this  range  does  not  appear  to  rise  to  a  great  cWvat  -a . 
but  north  of  44**  N.  lat,  and  especially  between  44*  5'  a.-«4 
44**  iO^  some  of  its  summits  rise  above  the  \ism  of  txwei. 
The  most  elevated,  called  the  High  Peak  of  Euatx,  r- 
Giants'  Mountain,  attains  an  elevation  of  6467  faet«  ?r 
above  1800  feet  more  than  Mount  Caukill,  tbe  moa:  *. 
vated  summit  of  the  Appalachian  Mountains  wb: 
height  has  been  determined,  and  only  about  SCO  lect  U 
than  Mount  Washington,  the  highest  summit  of  tbe  Wb 
Mountains  in  New  Hampshire.  Mount  Maclntyrcw  «t«v 
north-west  of  the  Giant  Mountain,  attains  5163  KreC*  ac-. 
several  uther  peaks  rise  to  between  4000  and  &(M«  fcrt. 
The  snow  does  not  disappear  from  the  summit  of  tba  Giax 
Mountain  till  after  tbe  middle  of  July.  The  vaiW^a  c 
bosomed  between  these  higher  ranges  are  from  200^  ta 
3800  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  of  course  uninbabt(«ii  aod 
uninhabitable.  In  the  Alps,  valleys  of  such  an  elevTatiac 
only  inhabited  during  some  weeks  in  tbe  sammer.  1 
valleys  are  however  covered  with  pine,  spruce^  and  \nrdi  IraML, 
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Tovardi  the  summit  of  the  mountains,  these  trees  become 

dvirfiib,  and  are  interwoven  with  each  other  by  their  nu- 
iB^rous  horizontal  branches.  On  the  highest  summits 
ho«ever  the  trees  disappear  entirely,  and  are  replaced  by 
no«scs,  lichens,  and  small  alpine  plants. 

The  climate  of  this  elevated  region  is  so  cold,  that  ice  is 
iunoed  during  the  night  in  the  beginning  of  August.  Towards 
the  south  the  valleys  are  much  lower,  and  a  few  settlements 
bare  been  made.  It  is  not  exactly  known  how  far  the 
muontains  extend  westward,  but  probably  they  reach  to 
74"  30'  W.  lon^.,  enclosing  the  numerous  upper  branches  of 
tlic  Hudson  river.  West  of  this  mountain-region  lies  a 
table-land  of  an  uneven  surftice:  as  no  settlements  have 
been  formed  here,  it  is  little  known,  except  that  it  docs  not 
contain  ridges  of  high  mountains,  that  a  portion  of  it  is 
covered  with  swamps,  and  a  still  greater  part  intersected 
vitb  lakea.  As  the  numerous  rivers  which  originate 
on  it  descend  by  a  succession  of  rapids  and  cataracts, 
its  elavatioQ  above  the  sea  roust  be  considerable  and  the 
climate  extremely  severe,  a  circumstance  which  will  ac- 
count for  the  entire  want  of  settlements  east  of  75"  30', 
tod  northward  only  at  a  distance  of  from  20  to  25  miles 
from  the  banks  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence.  On  the  south 
tbis  elevated  region  is  bounded  by  a  range  of  hills,  which 
eoDititutes  the  northern  border  of  the  valley  of  the  river 
Mohavk,  and  separates  it  from  the  upper  course  of  Black 
River*  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  of  the  Sacondago  river.  It 
extends  between  74**  15'  and  75**  30'  W.  long.,  from  east  by 
oonb  to  west  by  south,  and  is  called  the  Sacondago  Hills. 
According  to  a  vague  estimate  of  Darby,  these  hills  rise 
from  12UD  to  1 500  feet  above  the  sea-level,  but  they  are 
probably  higher.  The  declivity  of  this  elevated  region  seems 
to  begin  on  the  west  about  20  or  30  miles  from  the  shores  of 
Lake  Ontario  and  the  St.  Lawrence  river,  where  the  set- 
tlements commence.  In  the  valley  of  Black  River  they 
extend  to  a  greater  distance,  probablv  because  the  bottoms 
of  this  river  are  more  sheltered  and  more  extensive  than 
tboM  of  the  other  rivers.  These  settlements  however 
occur  at  great  distances  and  only  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers, 
the  remainder  of  the  region  being  entirely  covered  with 
voods.  The  climate  of  these  declivities  is  very  severe,  as 
tbey  are  exposed  to  the  prevailing  cold  winds  which  blow 
from  the  north-west. 

This  region  is  divided  from  the  Tuscarora  range  by  the 
valley  of  the  river  Mohawk.  This  valley  may  be  said  to 
begin  at  Rome,  to  which  place  this  rapid  river  runs  in  a 
ravine  from  north  to  south.  From  Rome  the  river  flows 
Muth  of  east,  and  the  valley  alons  its  banks  may  be  said  to 
(Xtend  about  60  miles  to  Amsterdam,  where  it  opens  upon 
he  vale  of  the  Hudson  river.  The  valley  is  in  general  from 
hre©  to  six  miles  wide ;  but  at  75"  W.  long,  it  is  traversed 
•y  a  ridge  of  rocks  which  connect  the  Tuscarora  Mountains 
rith  the  Sacondago  Hills,  and  running  across  the  river 
»u$e  it  to  form  some  cataracts,  which  are  called  the  Little 
ftlU.  The  bed  o(  the  river  above  the  falls  is  more  than 
l&O  feet  higher  than  the  sea,  but  below  the  falls  it  is  40 
iet  less.  The  country  which  separates  the  Mohawk  from 
Lake  Oneida  does  not  attain  a  height  of  more  than 
131  feet  above  the  sea.  That  portion  of  tne  valley  which  lies 
tbovethe  £dls  is  very  fertile,  and  in  this  respect  resembles  the 
Ldake  Country.  The  Herkimer  and  German  Flats,  which  are 
soQtiguous  to  the  rocks  forming  the  falls,  are  an  alluvial 
ract  noted  for  fertility.  The  lands  below  the  falls  are  more 
^y  and  less  fertile,  but  still  fertile  enough  to  repay  the 
*bour  bestowed  on  their  cultivation.  The  whole  valley  is 
veil  settled,  and  the  Grand  Canal  traverses  it  in  its 
*ngtL 

Lake  Champlain  lies  along  the  foot  of  the  Essex  Moun- 
ainson  their  eastern  side,  and  on  the  east  of  the  lake  are 
he  Green  Mountains  of  Vermont,  but  they  are  at  a  much 
fTcater  distance  from  the  lake.  The  higher  parts  of  both 
az»gei  are  from  25  to  30  miles  apart.  Two-thirds  of  this 
pace  belong  to  Vermont,  and  the  remainder  is  occupied  by 
he  lake  and  a  very  hilly  country  which  lies  between  it  and 
be  Essex  Mountains.  The  valleys  and  flats  between  the 
ills  aod  on  the  borders  of  the  lake  are  not  distinguished 
y  fmilily,  but  give  good  crops  when  cultivated  with  care. 
ToiQ  the  southern  extremity  of  Lake  Champlain  a  glen 
Kteods  between  the  hills  which  cover  the  country  to  the 
[iidion  river  below  Glens  Falls.  The  highest  level  of 
t^aglen  is  only  140  feet  above  the  tide-water  in  the  Hud- 
(H^nveft  and  50  fe«t  above  the  level  of  Lake  Champlain. 
luough  this  glea  th«  Champlain  Canal  has  been  made, 


which  unites  the  river  to  the  lake.  As  the  outlet  of  the 
lake,  the  river  Chambly,  falls  into  the  St.  Lawrence  river, 
a  water  communication  has  thus  been  opened  between  the 
St.  Lawrence  and  the  Hudson. 

The  vale  of  the  Ivliddle  Hudson  begins  near  43"  20' N. 
lat.,  where  the  river,  after  issuing  from  the  Essex  Moun- 
tains,  forms  Glens  Falls,  and  begins  its  southern  course. 
It  extends,  with  a  width  of  from  60  to  80  miles,  be^ 
tween  the  Taghkanic  Range  on  the  east  and  the  Tuscarora 
range  on  the  west  to  the  Fishkill  Hills  and  the  Mattewan 
Mountains,  a  distance  of  nearly  1 50  miles.  The  mountain- 
ranges  which  enclose  it  do  not  appear  in  any  part  to  rise  to 
much  more  than  2000  feet  above  the  sea-level.  The  slope 
on  the  east  of  the  river  is  rapid  but  regular.  The  surface 
frequently  rises  into  hills,  but  they  do  not  attain  a  great 
elevation,  and  their  declivities  generally  admit  cultiva- 
tion. The  soil  possesses  a  considerable  degree  of  fer- 
tility, and  to  this  circumstance,  united  to  the  advantages 
offered  by  a  river  navigable  for  large  vessels,  must  be 
ascribed  the  fact  that  this  portion  of  New  York  is 
one  of  the  most  populous  and  best  cultivated.  That 
portion  of  the  vale  which  lies  west  of  the  river  presents  a 
greater  variety  in  surface  and  fertility.  At  two  places  it  is 
traversed  by  offsets  from  the  Tuscarora  range.  North  of 
42°  N.  lat.  are  the  Catskill  Mountains,  three  ranges  which 
lie  east  and  west,  and  extend  from  1 0  to  25  miles  from  the  Tus- 
carora Mountains  eastward.  The  most  northern  and  short- 
est rises,  in  the  Roundtop.  to  3804  feet,  and  the  southern  and 
longest,  which  properly  is  called  Mount  Catskill,  to  3486 
feet.  These  summits  are  the  most  elevated  in  the  Appala- 
chian Mountains,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  the  Peak 
of  Otter  in  Virginia,  whose  elevation  is  estimated  at  4000 
feet.  Farther  south,  near  41"  20'  N.  lat..  another  ridge 
branches  oflf  from  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Tuscarora 
Mountains,  and  advances  to  within  10  miles  from  the  river 
in  a  north-eastern  direction.  It  is  properly  the  prolonga- 
tion of  the  Kitatinny  Mountains  of  New  Jersey,  but  in 
New  York  bears  the  name  of  the  Shawangunk  Ranee.  It 
probably  does  not  attain  the  height  of  2000  feet.  On  the 
western,  as  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Hudson,  only  a  few 
alluvial  tracts  occur  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  they  are 
of  very  small  extent.  The  country  generally  rises  from  the 
west  banks  with  a  rather  rapid  ascent  to  200  feet  and 
more,  and  then  extends  in  a  broken  and  hilly  surface  to 
the  base  of  the  mountains,  though  flat  tracts  occur  in  some 
places.  The  soil  is  in  many  places  stoney,  but  if  generally 
possesses  a  C4)nsiilerable  degree  of  fertility,  though  it  is  some 
what  inferior  to  that  on  the  east  side  of  the  river.  At  the 
most  south-western  extremity  of  this  region,  between  the 
Shawangunk  Range  and  the  Mattewan  Mountains,  in  the 
valley  of  the  river  Wallkill,  is  a  tract  of  exuberant  fertility, 
called  tlie  Drowned  Lands.  Its  southern  extremity  lies 
within  the  county  of  Sussex  in  New  Jersey,  but  the  greater 
portion  is  in  Orange  County  in  New  York.  It  is  from  35  to 
40  miles  in  length  and  from  5  to  7  wide,  and  seems  to  have 
been  a  lake.  It  is  flat  and  marshy,  and  some  small 
lakes  are  scattered  over  it.  In  spring  it  is  subject  to 
inundation. 

The  vale  of  the  Lower  Hudson  extends  from  the  Matte- 
wan Mountains  and  Fishkill  Hills  to  the  very  mouth  of  the 
river,  a  distance  of  about  60  miles.  The  Fishkill  Hills  rise  to 
a  considerable  elevation.  Beacon  Hill  attaining  1471  feet, 
and  New  Beacon,  or  Grand  Sachen,  1685  feet  above  the  sea- 
level.  The  Mattewan  Mountains  west  of  the  river,  though 
high,  do  not  attain  so  great  an  elevation.  Both  ridges  ter- 
minate on  the  banks  of  the  river  in  high  rocks,  which  eX' 
tend  on  each  side  for  about  20  miles.  The  prevailing  cha- 
racter of  the  surface  and  soil  of  this  region  is  rocky,  espe- 
cially on  the  west  of  the  river.  The  Mattewan  Mountains 
terminate  on  the  banks  of  the  river  with  very  high  and  pre- 
cipitous rocks,  which  from  Newburg  extend  to  West  Point, 
and  even  south  of  the  last  place.  The  higher  lands  recede 
to  a  distance  from  the  river,  and  slope  to  the  banks  with  a 
rather  gentle  declivity.  This  gentle  slope  continues  along 
Tappan  Bay ;  but  from  Tappan  to  a  distance  of  about  8  miles 
from  the  town  of  New  York,  the  Palisadoe8,as  they  are  called, 
extend  along  the  river :  they  consist  of  enormous  masses  of 
rocks,  from  20  to  500  feet  in  height.  In  some  places  they 
rise  almost  perpendicularly  from  the  shore,  forming  for 
many  miles  a  solid  wall  of  rock,  diversified  only  by  an  oo 
casional  fishing-hut  on  the  beach  at  their  base,  and  some* 
times  by  an  interval  of  a  few  acres  of  arable  land,  affording^ 
an  opening  for  a  landing-place,  and  a  steep  road  leading  to^ 
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tbeir  top.  The  bigbett  part  of  the  rocks  lies  contiguous  to 
the  river,  from  which  Uiey  descend  towards  the  interior  of 
the  country.  The  whole  tract  south  of  the  Mattewan 
MounUins  has  a  very  rocky  soil,  and  the  cultivable  land  is 
only  a  small  portion  of  it.  The  country  east  of  the  river 
also  rises  with  a  bold  and  broken  shore,  but  it  u  less  high 
and  precipitous,  and  the  surface  of  the  country  fkrther back 
is  varied  by  ascents  and  descents.  It  contains  a  much 
larger  portion  of  cultivated  land,  but  the  soil  is  rocky  and 
of  inferior  quality,  so  that  the  country  is  rather  thinly  set- 
tled, notwithstanding  the  neighbourhood  of  the  populous 
city  of  New  York. 

Long  Island  is  about  1 1 5  miles  long  from  west  to  east,  and 
on  an  average  between  9  and  10  miles  wide :  in  some  places  it 
IS  20  miles  across.  At  the  eastern  extremity  a  shallow  inlet, 
called  Peconic  Bay  and  Gardner's  Bay,  separates  it  into  two 
peninsulas,  of  which  the  southern  extends  farthest  east, 
and  terminates  with  Montauk  Point.  A  ridge  of  low  bills 
extends  along  the  northern  shoresof  the  island,  and  from  their 
base  to  the  soutliem  shores  there  is  an  alluvial  margin  from 
one  to  five  or  six  miles  wide.  Along  the  southern  shores, 
and  firom  one  to  two  miles  from  it,  extend  long,  narrow, 
low,  and  sandy  islands.  The  intermediate  space  t>etween 
these  islands  and  tho  shores  is  occupied  by  shallow  sounds. 
The  soil  is  everywhere  sandy  and  light,  but  within  the 
hilly  tract,  especially  at  the  westerp  extremity,  and  from  20 
to  30  miles  eastward,  it  is  of  considerable  fertility.  The  largest 
portion  of  the  eastern  districts  is  still  covered  with  pme. 
The  level  tract  along  the  southern  shores  is  ^nerally  sterile 
and  in  some  parts  not  worth  cultivation.  Tne  area  of  Long 
Island  is  about  1200  square  miles. 

Suten  Island  is  separated  from  Long  Island  by  the  strait 
called  the  Narrows,  which  forms  the  entrance  into  New 
York  Bav.  Stateu  Island  is  about  14  miles  long  and  8 
wide,  with  an  area  of  77  square  miles. 

Riven,  Lakes,  and  Long  Island  Sound.—On  the  elevated 
table-land  which  extends  along  the  northern  boundary  of 
Pennsylvania  all  the  large  rivers  rise  which  fall  into  the 
Atlantic  west  of  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson  and  east  of  the 
innermost  recess  of  Chesapeake  Bay.  This  reeion  contains 
the  sources  of  the  Delaware  [Dklawarb]  and  Susquehaniui 
[Pennsylvania],  and  also  those  of  the  Alleghany,  one  of 
the  principal  branches  of  the  Ohio.  On  the  same  table- 
land, and  probably  in  the  most  elevated  portion  of  it,  be- 
tween the  upper  branches  of  the  Alleghany  and  Susque- 
hanna, and  within  the  limits  of  Pennsylvania,  rises  the 
Oenessee,  which  runs  in  a  general  northern  direction  about 
125  miles,  measured  aloug  its  course.  In  its  middle  course, 
which  lies  in  the  Lake  Country,  it  traverses  a  deep  and  wide 
valley  of  great  fertility,  and  forms  at  Rochester,  5  miles 
from  its  mouth,  a  cataract  95  feet  high.  But  above  this  im- 
pediment the  river  is  navigable  about  70  miles  for  boats. 

Not  far  from  the  eastern  banks  of  the  Genessee  river 
commences  that  remarkable  series  of  lakes,  which  extend 
nearly  100  miles  farther  eastward,  and  are  from  20  to  30  miles 
distant  from  Lake  Ontario.  These  lakes  extend  in  lengtb  from 
south  to  north,  or  rather,  lines  dr»wn  from  their  most  north- 
em  extremity,  in  the  direction  of  their  lengtb,to  Lake  Ontario, 
cut  the  shores  of  that  lake  at  right  angles.  The  most  consi- 
derable of  these  lakes,  from  west  to  east,  are.  Lake  Canaudai- 
gua,  which  is  1 4  miles  long,  and  from  one  to  two  wide ;  Crooked 
Lake  is  1 8  miles  long,  and  about  \i  miles  wide ;  Seneca 
I^ke  is  35  miles  long  and  from  2  to  4  miles  wide ;  Cayuga 
Lake  is  38  miles  long  and  from  I  to  4  miles  wide ;  Skeneatiles 
Lake  is  15  miles  long  and  from  i  to  1^  mile  wide ;  and  Oneida 
Lake,  the  most  eastern,  is  20  miles  and  4  miles  wide.  Onon- 
daga Lake,  which  lies  between  Skeneatiles  and  Oneida  lakes, 
is  6  miles  long  and  two  wide,  and  remarkable  for  the  copious 
and  strong  salt  springs,  which  occur  at  a  distance  of  a  mile 
from  its  eastern  banks.  All  these  lakes,  except  the  most 
western,  that  of  Canandai^^ua,  discharge  their  water  by  one 
river,  the  Seneca.  This  nver  issues  from  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  Lake  Seneca,  which  receives  the  waters  of 
Crooked  Lake  by  a  narrow  channel,  and  winds  with  numer- 
ous bends  through  the  Lake  Country,  running  in  a  general 
north-eastern  direction.  Each  lake  discharges  its  waters 
by  a  separate  channel  into  its  bed.  In  approaching  the 
western  extremity  of  Oneida  Lake  it  is  met  by  the  channel 
issuing  from  that  lake,  and  after  their  union  the  river  is 
called  Oneida  or  Onondasa  River. 

Black  River  rine*  on  the  western  declivities  of  the  Essex 
mountains,  and  descends  from  the  table-land  of  the 
northern  region  first  by  a  south-western    and  ofterwards 


by  a  north* western  course.  About  36  mOos  from  its  «n«ik 
it  turns  west,  and  discharges  its  waters  into  Sackats  Bar- 
bour, a  small  bay  on  Lake  Ontario.  This  river  nms  abtt*: 
120  miles,  but  in  many  parts  of  its  course  it  eoosists  i/t 
series  of  cataracts  and  rapids.  The  lower  falls,  vbirli  art  7 
or  8  feet  in  pernendicular  height,  occur  at  BrownTiIl«,f  <kt 
miles,  meosurea  along  the  channel,  above  Sachets  Hi;- 
hour. 

The  table-land  west  of  the  Essex  Mountains  cootu^st 
many  lakes,  and  some  of  considerable  extent,  bat  our  :=i.r- 
mation  respecting  this  region  is  still  very  scanty.  Tb«auBt 
eastern  ridges  of  the  Essex  Mountains  contaia  Lmt 
George,  which  extends  from  south-south- vest  to  i^krtii- 
north-east  33  milei,  with  a  width  varying  betwacn  I  aod  : 
miles.  It  is  enclosed  on  all  sides  by  high  roeki^  and  ooc- 
tains  many  small  rocky  islands.  It  is  200  feet  sbovw  LsJU 
Champlain,  into  which  it  discharges  its  water  by  a  cbaoMi 
at  Ticonderoga.  Lake  Champlain  extends  Docthvird  inio 
Lower  Canada.    [Champlain.] 

The  largest  river  of  New  York,  and  perbapa  tbe  moit  ns- 
portant  river  of  the  United  States,  next  to  fbe  Mim^ 
sippi,  is  the  Hudson.  It  is  formed  by  two  bcanrtn 
Tne  eastern  branch  rises,  according  to  the  most  ntrzx 
information,  between  44**  5'  and  44*  10'  N.  Ul^  v'« 
the  northern  declivity  of  Giants*  Mountain,  4747  (nec 
above  the  sea-level,  and  enters  by  a  western  ce«r*«  s 
wide  valley  which  is  3711  feet  above  the  sea.  After  so*, 
windings  in  the  mountain-valleys,  it  takes  a  regular  oatirv 
to  the  west  of  south,  until  it  turns  a  little  to  vSt  vest  sa ' 
meets  the  western  branch.  The  western  branch  rm%  ii 
the  western  ridges  of  the  Essex  Mountains,  and  ntna  soatl 
and  east  of  south  until  it  meets  the  eastern  branch  near  <;** 
30'  N.  lat.  As  both  branches  descend  from  a  very  ekrxtcd 
region,  their  current  is  very  rapid,  and  frequently  InUrru^tM 
by  rapids  and  cataracts.  The  united  river  runs  soathvard 
for  some  distance,  and  where  it  begins  to  tvn  to  tbe  cast, 
it  is  precipitated  over  a  ledge  of  rocks,  and  (bnnft  t!bt  Great 
Falls.  Twenty  miles  lower  down  are  Glens  Falls,  wbnv 
the  river  tunis  again  to  the  south,  which  direction  it  msio- 
tains  with  slight  deviations  to  its  mouth.  Below  Glcm 
Falls  the  river  becomes  navigable,  though  the  cuireol  cos- 
tinues  to  be  rapid  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mohawk  ntm.  TLt 
tide  ascends  the  river  as  far  as  the  mouth  ol  the  Mohawk,  wad 
below  this  point  the  river  is  vride,  but  still  its  mean  bendt^ 
does  not  amount  to  a  mile.  In  some  places  it  widens  cdc- 
siderably  and  appears  like  a  lake,  as  abo\e  Newboip  %M 
still  more  above  Tappan.  The  latter  enlargement,  »1.  < 
Tappau  Bay,  is  from  two  to  five  miles  wide,  and  contmors  1: 
eight  miles*  About  30  miles  from  its  mouth,  wluch  u  *w^ 
tween  Sandy  Hook  in  New  Jersev  and  the  western  cxtrt- 
mitv  of  Lon^  Island,  the  river  divides  into  two  arms,  rnhvi 
enclose  the  island  of  Manhattan.  The  eastern  and  Ksr? 
narrow  arm  is  called  Ilaerlem  River,  and  after  it  basnaju-i 
to  Long  Island  Sound,  East  River.  Where  the  nter  meru 
Long  Island  Sound  is  a  dangerous  strait  in  which  it  fU^a 
whirlpools  and  eddies ;  this  pass  is  called  HeU-gUe.  • ' 
Hurlgate.  At  the  city  of  New  York  the  East  River  us-t** 
again  with  the  West  River  or  proper  Hudson,  aM  x'^ 
spacious  bay  of  New  York  is  formed.  But  before  tL* 
river  enters  the  sea,  it  sends  off  another  ann  to  ttr 
westward,  which  surrounds  Staten  Island,  under  t:. 
names  of  Newark  Bay,  the  Kills,  and  Amboy  Bay.  Tt« 
Hudson  is  navigable  for  ships  to  Albany,  12<^miw»  fri*ta 
its  mouth,  and  to  Trov,  36  miles  farther  up  hr  sloop*^ 
It  may  be  ascended  by  boats  to  Glens  Tsib*  but  xL.* 
navigation  is  now  superseded  by  the  Cbamphin  Caof., 
which  extends  along  its  western  hanks.  The  whole  rocr^ 
of  the  river  probably  exceeds  350  miles.  Aiter  issuing  fr*.-a 
the  mountain-region  the  Hudson  is  not  ioined  by  any  cun 
siderable  tributary,  except  the  Mohawk  nver,  whirb  ric*  ••? 
the  table-land  west  of  the  Essex  range,  near  75"  ^  W 
long.,  and  runs  southword.  About  14  miles  north  of  Uur^ 
it  forms  the  Trenton  Falls,  by  which  the  river  dtM^rt;  • 
387  feet  in  a  space  of  less  than  5  miles.  Some  miles  b<! .  v 
these  falls  the  Mohawk  turns  to  the  south-east.  Bribw  tr  r 
village  of  Herkimer  are  the  Little  Falls,  by  which  the  r^.r 
descends  more  than  30  feet  in  the  distance  of  a  mik.  A 
mile  above  its  mouth  are  the  Cohoes  Falls,  40  feet  m  |«*- 
pendicular  height.  The  tide  ascends  to  the  last-m«ntkr  a-  i 
falls.  At  Waterford  the  Mohawk  joins  the  Hndsoci,  ai^-jr 
a  course  of  about  120  miles. 

Long  Island  Sound,  or  the  strait  whieh  divides  L-jc^ 
lUand  from  the  continent,  is  about  120  milec  long,  w?i&  m 
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TUTiDg  Width.  The  eastern  portion,  extending  as  far  west 
•s  Stamford  in  Connecticut,  and  LIoyd*s  Neck  on  the  island, 
has  an  elliptical  form,  widening  from  about  8  miles  at  each 
extremity  to  about  20  miles  in  the  middle.  West  of  Lloyd^s 
Neck  it  gradually  contracts,  and  at  its  western  extremity 
varies  between  half  a  mile  and  2  miles  for  a  distance  of 
eight  miles,  until  it  joins  East  river.  In  the  western  and 
more  narrow  portion  of  the  strait,  the  channel  is  rocky  and 
much  interrupted  by  small  islands  and  projecting  points. 
But  Uie  strait  has,  in  general,  depth  sufficient  for  the  largest 
Tesselt. 

Climate. — ^The  mean  annual  temperature  of  the  city  of 
New  York  is  between  52**  and  53**,  which  is  only  2°  or  3** 
higher  than  that  of  London,  though  it  is  more  than  10** 
nearer  to  the  equator.  But  this  city  has  a  milder  climate  than 
any  other  part  of  the  state  exceot  Long  Island.  The  vale 
of  the  Hu^n  river  is  much  colaer  than  any  part  of  Great 
Britain.  In  December  the  cold  increases  gradually,  and 
the  winter  lasts  to  the  end  of  March.  In  January  and 
February  the  thermometer  sometimes  sinks  to  2**  Fahr. 
Snow  lies  on  the  cround  several  feet  deep,  and  the 
river  is  passed  on  tne  ice.  The  ice  usually  does  not 
break  up  before  the  end  of  March.  The  spring  months 
are  mw,  chilly,  and  damp.  In  summer  the  thermome- 
ter ranges^  in  general,  between  60°  and  80**:  it  some- 
times rises  to  85^  and  for  a  few  days  to  90*^,  but  rarely 
bibber.  In  September  the  weather  is  fine,  but  there  are  a 
fern  severe  storms  about  the  equinox.  In  October  and  No- 
vember the  weather  is  dry  and  clear,  but  some  night-frosts 
occur,  suid  towards  the  end  of  the  latter  month  snow  be- 
gins to  fall.  But  the  temperature  is  subject  to  great  and 
sudden  variations,  even  in  the  samo  day.  These  varia- 
tions sometimes  amount  to  20**  and  even  30**  of  Fahrenheit. 
Such  is  in  general  the  climate  of  the  vale ;  but  the  cold 
is  much  more  severe  towards  its  northern  portion  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  mouth  of  the  Mohawk  river,  which  is 
ascribed  to  the  prevalence  of  the  north-western  winds, 
which  blow  with  considerable  force  through  the  valley 
of  the  Mohawk.  The  same  winds  render  the  climate 
of  the  Talley  of  the  last-mentioned  river  colder  than  the 
countries  farther  east  or  west.  The  Lake  Country,  on 
the  contrary,  enjoys  a  milder  climate,  its  temperature 
being  generally  at  least  three  degrees  higher  than  that 
of  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk.  But  it  is  subject  to  dense  fogs, 
and  is  considered  the  most  unhealthy  portion  of  the  state.  In 
summer  south-western  winds  prevail  in  this  country.  The 
northern  r^ion  has  very  severe  winters,  so  that  during 
six  months  the  country  is  covered  with  snow  and  the  rivers 
frozen.  In  the  high  valleys  of  the  Essex  Mountains  it 
freezes  even  in  August 

Productions. — ^The  cultivated  cerealia  are  maize,  wheat, 
rye«  barley,  oats,  and  buck-wheat.  Artificial  grasses  are 
cultivated  in  some  parts,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
New  York.  Potatoes  and  turnips  are  generally  cultivated. 
Immense  quantities  of  melons  are  raised*  Peas  and  beans 
succeed  very  well.  Apples,  peaches,  and  cherries  are  plenti- 
ful* but  pears  and  plums  are  not  so  abundant.  Currants  and 
strawbem'es  are  cultivated  near  New  York.  In  some  parts 
tlax  and  hemp  are  grown,  especially  in  the  Lake  Country. 
All  the  domestic  animals  of  England  are  reared  in  New 
York  with  success. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  state  is  still  covered  with  forests, 
which  consist  of  oak  of  different  species,  ash,  walnut,  pine, 
mMple,  beech,  chesnut,  birch,  poplar,  elm,  cedar,  hemlock, 
and  hickory.  The  most  extensive  forests  occur  in  the 
northern  region. 

The  panther  is  rare,  except  in  the  Essex  Mountains, 
which  also  contain  the  moose-deer.  Deer  are  still  frequent 
in  the  western  districts  and  northern  region.  Other  wild 
animals  are,  wolves,  bears,  grey  and  red  foxes,  racoons, 
skunks,  minks,  beavers,  otters,  squirrels,  and  hares.  The 
musk-rat  and  marten  have  nearly  disappeared.  The  wild 
turkey  has  become  rare,  even  in  the  western  districts,  but 
swans,  wild  geese,  ducks,  and  pigeons  are  abundant.  The 
sea  and  the  lakes  abound  in  fish. 

Several  minerals  occur  in  abundance,  but  only  iron,  salt, 
limestone,  and  marble  are  worked.  Coal  docs  not  exist,  at 
least  not  in  such  quantity  as  to  be  worked ;  and  it  is  im- 
ported from  various  places,  especially  fVom  Nova  Scotia. 

Pnlitical  Divisiom  and  Towns.— The  state  of  New  York 
is  divided  into  fifty-six  counties,  having  an  aggregate  area 
of  about  46,085  square  miles. 

There  are  nine  incorporated  cities,  yiz,  New  York,  Al- 


bany, Troy.  Hudson,  Schenectady,  Utica,  Buffalo,  Rochester, 
and  Brooklyn.  Their  relative  importance  may  be  inferr^ 
from  the  amount  of  their  population  severally  at  the  last 
census,  viz. : — 

New  York  .  202,589  Bu&lo  .  .  8,653 
Albany  .  .  24,209  Utica  .  .  8,323 
Brooklyn  .  .  15,396  Hudson  .  5,392 
Troy  .  .  .  11,605  Schenectady  4,258 
Rochester       .     10,885 

There  are  also  124  incorporated  villages,*  many  of  which 
contain  from  3000  to  5000  inhabitants. 

Brooklyn,  on  the  East  River,  on  Long  Island,  is  opposite 
to  New  York,  and  may  be  considered  as  a  suburb  of  that 
city.  The  two  places  are  three-quarters  of  a  mile  distant, 
and  communication  is  kept  up  between  them  by  steam  and 
horse-ferry  boats.  The  population  of  Brooklyn  is  now 
15,396.    [Brooklyn.] 

There  are  many  flourishing  towns  and  villages  on  both 
sides  of  the  Hudson  river.  Newburr,  on  the  west  side  of 
the  river,  is  61  miles  north  of  New  l^rk,  and  has  a  popula- 
tion of  6424.  Poughkeepsie,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Hud- 
son. 74  miles  from  New  York,  has  a  population  of  7222. 
Catskill,  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  and  near  the  Catskill 
Mountains,  about  1 08  miles  from  New  York,  has  a  popula- 
tion of  4860.  Hudson,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Hudson, 
nearly  opposite  to  Catskill,  is  a  large  manufacturing  town, 
and  has  about  twelve  ships  engaged  in  the  whale  fishery : 
the  population  is  5392.  Albany,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Huoson,  and  the  seat  of  government,  is  the  second  city  in 
the  state.  Next  to  James-town  in  Virginia,  it  is  the  oldest 
settlement  in  the  United  States.  Since  the  completion  of 
the  Erie  and  Champlain  canals,  its  growth  has  been  very 
rapid.  [Albany.]  Six  miles  above  Albany,  on  the  oppo- 
site bank  of  the  river,  is  the  town  of  Troy,  which  is  at  the 
head  of  the  sloop  navigation,  and  has  a  considerable  trade, 
with  a  population  of  1 1,605. 

The  following  are  the  principal  towns  on  the  Mohawk  and 
the  Erie  canal: — Schenectady,  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
river,  1 5  miles  north-west  of  Albany,  is  the  seat  of  Union 
College,  and  has  a  handsome  covered  bridge  over  the  Mo- 
hawk, 1000  feet  in  length:  the  population  is  4258.  Utica, 
on  the  south  bank  of  the  same  river,  94  miles  west  of  Al- 
bany, has  a  population  of  8323.  At  this  point,  the  Mohawk 
river,  the  Erie  canal,  and  the  great  western  road  meet. 
Syracuse,  133  miles  from  Albany,  is  extensively  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  salt.  Canandaigua,  on  the  lake  of 
the  name,  has  a  ponulation  of  6162.  Rochester  is  on  the 
Genessee  river  ana  on  the  Grand  Canal,  which  passes 
over  a  noble  aqueduct  of  stone  at  this  town.  It  is  236 
miles  from  Albany,  7  miles  from  Lake  Ontario,  and  has  a 
ship  navigation  within  two  miles  of  the  town.  Owing  to  the 
falls  of  the  Genessee  river,  this  place  enjoys  the  advantage 
of  abundant  water-power  for  putting  mills  in  motion  and 
other  purposes.  Rochester  was  founded  in  1812,  and  in 
1830  it  contained  10,885  inhabitants.  Buffalo  is  at  the 
north-eastern  comer  of  Lake  Erie,  at  the  termination  of  the 
Grand  Canal,  and  at  the  head  of  Niagara  river.  It  carries 
on  a  considerable  trade  on  the  lake.  [Buffalo.]  In  the 
western  part  of  the  state  there  are  numerous  towns  equal 
in  magnitude  to  some  of  those  which  have  been  mentioned. 
They  are  all  in  a  thriving  condition,  and  owe  their  prosperity 
mainly  to  the  Erie  canal.  In  this  district  the  traveller 
meets  with  numerous  well-built  villages,  only  a  few  years 
old,  in  a  country  which,  not  long  since,  was  an  uninhabited 
wilderness.  The  numerous  lakes  in  this  part  of  the  state  con- 
tribute to  the  beauty  and  variety  of  the  landscape.  Platts- 
burg,  on  the  west  side  of  Lake  Champlain,  has  a  population 
of  49 1 3.  Sackett*8  Harbour,  near  the  mouth  of  Black  River, 
at  the  east  end  of  Lake  Ontario,  is  considered  to  be  the  best 
harbour  in  tliat  lake:  the  population  is  about  2938. 

Poptilaiion. — The  population  of  the  state  of  New  York  at 
each  enumeration  since  the  acknowledgement  of  Ameri- 
can independence  was  as  follows : — 

lacrMM 

Fnse,  Slavei.  Total.  i»ercent. 

1790              340,120  21,324  361,444 

1800              586.756  20,343  607,099  07'9G 

1810              959,949  15,017  974.966  60*59 

1820           1.372,812  10,088  1,382,900  41-84 

1830           1,918,608  75  1,918.683  3871 

•  Incorporated  villages  ore  governed  by  a  preiident  and  trtutees,  who  aro 
Annually  elioaen  by  th<i  people.  They  diir«r  from  ciliefe  only  iu  havliie  more 
limited  powers  and  jurisdictioa.  The  tern  *  (own,*  in  the  ^cw  York  Uw,  it 
6ynon\'raous  with '  towoship**. 
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The  increase^  comptring  1830  with  1790,  hat  been  433} 
per  cent^  or  at  the  rate  of  10|  per  cent,  annually. 

At  the  last  census,  in   1830,  the  population  was  ascer- 
tained in  clasftes,  as  under : — 
Free  white  population 


Milk.. 

FeniAl«t. 

ToUl. 

Under  5  years  old  ..  158.077 

151.868 

309.945 

From  6  to  10  years . ,  137,071 

133.084 

270.155 

„    10      15      „    ..    118,523 

115.166 

233,689 

„    15      20      H    ••   101,713 

105.196 

206,906 

„    20      30      „     ..   176,754 

168,897 

345.651 

„    30      40      „    ..    113,136 

104.522 

217,658 

„    40      60      „    ,.     68.871 

64,315 

133,186 

„    50      60      „    .,     40,503 

38,344 

78,847 

„    60      70      „     ..     23.909 

22,589 

46,498 

„    70      80      „     ,.     10,044 

9,645 

10,689 

„    80      90      „     ..       2,561 

2,673 

5,234 

„    90    100      „     .,          255 

304 

559 

Over  100        .        ..          35 

17 

52 

Free  coloured  population  :— 

Under  10  years  old  . .      5,643 

6,509 

11.152 

From  10  to  21  years..      6,094 

6,843 

12,937 

„      21       36      „     ..       4,860 

5,504 

10,364 

„      36      55      „     ..       3.492 

3,780 

7.272 

„      55     100      „     .,       1.358 

1,714 

3.072 

Over  100        .           •.           19 

54 

73 

Slaves:— 

Under  10  years  old  . »            5 

23 

28 

From  10  to  81  years..            6 

12 

18 

„      21       36      „    ••            •• 

17 

17 

„      36      55      „     .•              1 

3 

4 

H      66    100      „     .. 

0 

6 

Over  100         .            ..             1 

1 

2 

Ages  not  ascertained         • 

•         • 

5,667 

1,918,683 

Conttitution,  «J-c.-Tlie  present  constitution  of  the  state 
of  New  York  was  adopted  in  1621.  The  executive  admi- 
nistration is  entrusted  to  a  governor  and  a  lieutenant-governor, 
who  are  elected  by  the  people  for  two  years.  The  legislature 
consists  of  a  senate,  of  32  members,  who  are  chosen  for  four 

5 ears:  and  an  assembly,  of  128  members,  elected  annually, 
'he  lieutenant-governor  acts  as  president  of  the  senate. 
For  the  election  of  senators  the  state  is  divided  into  eight 
districts,  each  of  which  sends  four  members,  one  of  whom 
is  elected  every  vear.  The  members  of  the  House  of  As- 
sembly are  elected  bv  counties,  in  numbers  proportioned  to 
their  population.  The  elections  must  bo  held  in  October  or 
November,  and  the  legislature  must  meet  for  business  at 
Albany  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  January  in  every  year. 

The  right  of  suffrage  in  the  election  of  public  officers  be- 
longs to  every  white  male  citizen  of  twenty-one  years  of 
age  and  upwards  who  has  been  an  inhabitant  of  the  state 
for  one  year  and  of  the  county  for  which  he  offers  his  vote 
for  six  months  next  preceding  the  election.  Free  men  of 
colour,  at  least  twenty-one  years  old,  may  vote  if  possessed 
of  an  unincumbered  freehold  estate  worth  250  dollars. 

For  the  administration  of  justice  there  are: — a  chancellor 
and  vice-chancellor;  a  supreme  court,  with  a  chief-justice 
and  two  associate-iustioet;  and  eight  circuit-courts,  one 
for  each  of  the  eight  senatorial  districts,  with  a  judge  for 
each.  Tlie  judges  are  all  appointed  by  the  governor  with 
the  consent  of  the  senate;  they  bold  their  offices  during 
good  behaviour,  and  until  they  shall  be  sixt^  years  of  age. 
Courts  of  common  pleas  are  likewise  held  m  each  county 
in  the  state,  for  which  purpose  a  first  judge  and  four  assist- 
ant-justices are  appointed,  each  of  whom  holds  office  during 
five  years. 

with  the  exception  of  certain  judicial  and  civil  function- 
aries, ministers  of  religion,  teachers  in  schools  and  colleges, 
and  students,  all  able-bodied  free  white  male  citizens,  be- 
tween the  ages  of  eighteen  and  forty-five,  are  subject  to  the 
performance  of  military  duty  in  the  militia.  The  number 
enrolled  in  the  militia  of  the  state  at  the  beginning  of  1839 
was  176.115  men. 

Inland  Communication.— Gre^X  exertions  have  continu- 
ally been  made  to  extend  the  means  of  internal  communica- 
tion through  the  state,  for  which  purpose  the  public  money 
has  been  freely  expended,  and  loans  nave  been  raised  on  the 
credit  of  the  state.  In  the  Report  of  the  Canal  Board,  made 
to  the  legislature  in  1 837,  it  is  stated  that  the  length  of  canals^ 


the  propertv  of  the  state,  then  finished  and  in  op«rati'>n.  vst 
655  miles,  the  cost  of  which  was  1 1 .962,7 1 1  dollars.  The  itat« 
legislature  began  about  twentv  yean  ago  this  system  of 
internal  improvements,  which  nas  been  carried  on  exten- 
sively and  with  great  success.  The  first  both  in  point  o€ 
time  and  importance  of  its  undeHakings  was  the  Erie  CaiuU 
which  was  begun  in  181 7  and  finished  in  1625.  This  canal, 
which  oonnects  the  Hudson  river  with  Lake  Erie,  b  36« 
miles  in  length,  in  the  course  of  which  an  aggregate  rue 
and  fall  of  662  feet  is  overcome  bv  means  of  H 1  lorks :  the 
difference  of  level  between  the  Huason  and  Lake  Erie  is  564 
feet,  the  ascent  of  the  canal  to  its  summit-level  being  613 
feet,  and  the  descent  only  49  feet  The  canal  \m  tbroughotit 
made  40  feet  wide  at  the  surface,  28  feet  wide  at  the  bottom, 
and  4  feet  deep.  Its  course  is  as  follows :— Bef^inning  at 
Albany  on  the  Hudson,  it  runs  to  the  north  along  the  west 
Hnk  of  that  river  to  near  the  mouth  of  the  Mohawk  rirrr, 
along  the  south  bank  of  which  it  passes  to  the  west  through 
the  counties  of  Albany,  Schenectady,  Montgomery.  Herki- 
mer, and  Oneida  to  Rome;  it  then  takes  a  iouth-wast 
direction  into  Madison  county,  turns  to  the  west,  and  pftves 
through  Onondaga  county  to  within  a  mile  of  the  Onondaga 
or  Salt  Lake,  enters  Seneca  county,  and  crosses  the  Sencra 
river  at  Montezuma.  Proceeding  still  to  the  weat,  it  paa^rt 
Lyons  and  Palmyra,  and  crosses  the  Gcncssee  river  at  R«>- 
cbester :  its  course  is  still  to  the  west  for  60  miles,  when, 
turning  to  the  south,  it  joins  Tonnewnnla  Creek,  1 1  milw 
from  the  river  Niagara.  The  Tonncwanla  is  used  for  11 
mites,  when  the  canal  loaves  it  and  takes  a  southerly  direc- 
tion along  the  east  bank  of  the  Niagara  to  the  termtnatioa 
of  the  cansfi  at  Buffalo  on  Lake  Erie  ;  thus  connecting  New 
York  with  the  western  states  of  the  Union.  New  \  ork  ts 
mainly  indebted  for  this  great  work  to  Governor  Ctinloiu 
[Clinton.]  The  Champlain  Canal  joins  the  Erie  Canal  wheia 
its  westerly  course  begms,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Hudson 
and  Mohawk  rivers ;  its  course  is  nearly  due  north  to  Lake 
Champlain,  comprising  4S|  miles  of  cutting  and  I5|  miks 
of  natural  channel  rendered  navigable.  The  oott  of  tbe«e 
two  works  was  9, 123,000  dollars,  which  occasioned  a  debt  by 
the  state  of  7,771.000  dollars.  The  tolls  in  the  fintvcar 
after  they  were  0))ened  amounted  to  half  a  million  of  dollars, 
and  have  since  progressively  increased,  until,  in  1838,  they 
reached  1,518,300  dollars.  There  were  at  the  time  the  Re- 
port of  the  Canal  Board  was  made  (1837)  in  progrtsa  to- 
wards completion  other  canals  168  miles  long,  the  eatimatcd 
cost  of  which  was  more  than  3,000,000  dollars;  and  beyocd 
this  an  enlargement  of  the  Erie  Canal  had  been  authomed 
by  the  state  legislature  at  an  estimated  expense  of  fiftetn 
millions  of  dollars.  There  were  also  private  canals  fintsbnl 
to  the  extent  of  122  miles,  and  in  progress  28  miles.  Of  rail- 
roads finished,  in  progress,  and  authorised,  belonging  to  pri- 
vate companies,  there  were,  in  183S— 

IIUm.  CoO. 

Finished  •         .         218  6,065.000  dollars 

In  progress      •         •         938  16.000.000      ^ 

Authorised      •         .1704  31,064,000       » 

The  state  derives  a  considerable  and  constantly  iner«asiiig 
yearly  revenue  from  its  canals.  The  surplus  tolls  of  tite 
Erie  and  Champlain  canals,  after  defHying  all  expanse*, 
were,  in  1829,  478.694  dollars,  and  in  1838,  901,999  dollan: 
the  average  annual  profit  of  the  ten  years  was  806,704 
dollars. 

iVop^/y.— The  value  of  real  and  personal  estate  vitkia 
the  state,  as  assessed  for  taxation,  was,  in  lH3d  — 

Real  estate       .         .  502.&64.00G  dollan 

Personal  .         ,  126.6b0.778 


Total  .  629.544,784       „ 

and  the  amount  of  taxes  le\icd  upon  the  same  for  general 
and  county  expenditure  was  2.860,476  dollars.  Thi«  was  a 
little  short  of  one-half  per  cent,  on  the  assessed  value,  and 
considered  with  reference  to  the  population,  not  quite  a 
dollar  and  a  half  (6«.  3c/.  sterling)  for  each  individual. 

Education, — The  subject  of  education  has  long  recei\*ed 
the  greatest  attention  on  the  part  of  the  state  leirislature. 
For  this  purpose  the  state  is  divided  into  10,583  school  dis- 
tricts, which  are  required  to  make  yearly  returns  of  the  num- 
ber  of  scholars  and  the  various  expenses  attend mg  the  Hirec. 
In  the  year  ending  30th  of  September.  Ifa3ti.  returns  were 
made,  by  which  it  is  shown  that  of  539,747  children  between 
5  and  16  years  old,  residing  in  those  districts,  there  w«rt 
taught  in  ichools  528,9 13,  or  48  in  every  49.    The  amouol 
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of  public  money  appropriated  to  the  schools  in  that  year  was 
333,882  dollars,  or  equal  to  70.000/. 

There  are  in  the  state  several  puhlic  institutions  for  the 
purpose  of  education,  in  addition  to  those  estabhshed  in  the 
city  of  New  York.  Among  these  the  following  are  the 
most  important: — 

Union  College,  at  Schenectady,  was  incorporated  in  1794, 
tnd  derives  its  name  from  the  circumstance  of  several  reli- 
{{ions  deoominat ions  having  combined  for  its  establishment. 
The  buildings  are  two  brick  edifices,  each  200  feet  long  and 
fourslories  high.  Each  building  has  two  wings  150  feet 
wide.  This  college  is  liberally  endowed.  It  has  a  library  of 
nearly  6000  volumes,  besides  the  students'  library  of  9000 
volumes.  The  number  of  students  is  usually  between  200 
sod  2^0. 

Hamilton  College,  at  Clinton,  9  miles  from  Utica,  j?as 
erected  in  1812.  It  is  a  large^  building  four  stories  high, 
with  a  library  of  6000  volumes.  The  number  of  students  is 
about  100. 

Geneva  College,  situated  at  the  town  of  that  name,  was 
founded  in  1825.    The  number  of  students  is  44. 

Hamilton  Literary  and  Theological  Seminary,  situated  in 
Madison  county,  25  miles  south-west  of  Utica,  was  founded 
by  the  Baptists,  and  incorporated  in  1819.  This  building  is 
ofslone,  four  stories  high,  100  feet  long  by  60  feet  deep. 
The  number  of  students  is  about  100. 

The  Theological  Seminary  at  Auburn  was  founded  by 
the  Presbyterians  in  1821.  It  has  54  students  and  ahbrary 
of  4500  volumes. 

The  Hartwig  Theological  Seminary  was  founded  under 
Ibe  will  of  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Hartwig,  a  Lutheran  minister, 
who  bequeathed  a  large  estate  in  land  for  that  purpose.  It 
contains  90  students  and  has  a  library  of  1000  volumes. 

The  United  States  Military  Academy,  at  West  Point  on 
the  Hudson,  was  established  in  1802,  on  a  tract  of  250  acres 
of  land  ceded  by  the  legislature  of  New  York  to  the  United 
Stales.  The  staff,  including  the  superintendent  and  com- 
mandant, professors  and  teachers,  comprises  40  persons, 
and  the  number  of  cadets  is  limited  to  250.  The  regular 
coarse  of  studies  occupies  fbur  years.  Each  cadet  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  president  of  the  United  States. 

Prisont,  ^. — The  prison  discipline  adopted  in  this  state 
has  attracted  considerable  notice  on  the  part  of  foreign 
^vernments,  many  of  which  have  sent  commissioners  to  the 
United  States  for  tne  purpose  of  acquiring  information  upon 
the  subject.    [Auburn.] 

Asylums  for  the  insane  poor  have  been  founded  in  the 
state,  one  of  which,  the  State  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Utica, 
is  calculated  for  the  accommodation  of  1000  patients. 

Paupers  are  supported  by  a  tax  on  the  inhabitants  of  the 
counties  to  which  they  respectively  belong,  and  are  placed 
under  the  care  of  superintendents  specially  anpointed  for 
the  purpose.  The  several  counties  are  provided  with  poor- 
houses,  to  which  a  farm  is  attached,  and  in  which  the 
paupers  are  collected.  The  whole  number  of  paupers  re- 
lieved or  supported  during  the  year  1836  was  37,959,  of 
whom  20,554  belonged  to  the  city  of  New  York.  The  sum 
expended  for  their  relief  was  396,100  dollars  (82,520/.),  one- 
tenth  part  of  which  was  repaid  by  the  produce  of  their 
labour.  Among  the  number  inst  stated,  there  were  6874 
foretgners,  786  lunatics,  271  idiots,  and  77  deaf  and  dumb. 
The  namber  who  were  in  the  poor-houses  on  the  1st  of 
December,  1836,  was — males  3714,  females  3294;  together 
7068, 

PiMeDebt-'The  public  debt  of  the  state  of  New  York,  as 
it  stood  in  June,  1838,  amounted  to  18,262,406  dollars,  nearly 
the  whole  of  which  has  been  incurred  for  the  promotion  of 
public  works,  chiefly  canals  and  rail-roads.  The  revenue 
derived  from  the  state  canals  has  been  sufficient  during  the 
last  six  years  to  defray  all  expenses  of  repairs,  to  pay  in- 
terest on  the  whole  amount  of  the  state  debt,  and  to  provide 
towards  its  extinction  an  average  surplus  of  610,000  dollars. 
About  four  millions  and  a  haff  of  dollars  have  been  thus 
paid  off  since  1825. 

(Darby's  View  qf  the  United  States ;  Warden's  Account 
of  the  United  States  qf  North  America;  Fowler's  Journal 
of  a  Tour  in  the  State  of  New  York;  Redfleld's  •  Account 
of  two  Visits  to  the  Mountains  in  Essex  County,'  in  Journal 
of  Science  and  Arts,  vol.  xxxiii. ;  American  Almanac  for 
1839 ;  Official  Papers  and  Reports.) 

NEW  YORK,  the  largest  city  in  the  sUte  of  New 
York,  and  the  commercial  capital  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  is  built  on  the  pomt  of  Manhattan  Island,  at 


the  confluence  of  the  Hudson  and  East  rivers,  m  40°  41' 
N.  lat.  and  74**  1'  W,  long.  It  was  founded  in  1609,  by 
a  party  of  Dutch  merchants,  to  whom  the  statesgeneral  of 
Holland  had  granted  a  patent  for  the  exclusive  trade  to 
Hudson's  river,  then  called  by  the  Indians  the  Manhattan  ; 
the  same  name  was  also  then  given  to  the  island  of 
New  York.  In  1621  an  extensive  but  undefined  territory  on 
both  sides  of  the  Hudson  was  granted  to  the  Dutch  West 
hulia  (Company,  and  the  city  of  New  Amsterdam  was 
built  on  the  site  of  the  former  settlement.  In  1664  a  char- 
ter was  executed  by  Charles  II.,  conveying  to  the  Duke  of 
York  the  whole  territory,  from  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Delaware  to  the  western  bank  of  the  Connecticut,  and  an 
armament  was  sent  without  delay  from  England  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  country.  At  this  lime  the  Dutch  and  English 
were  at  peace,  and  this  proceeding  was  justified  on  the 
ground  that  the  whole  territory  of  right  belonged  to  the 
crown  of  England,  having  been  discovered  by  the  Cabots 
in  the  previous  century,  and  that  the  Dutch  settlers  were 
intruders.  After  fruitless  remonstrances  on  the  part  of  the 
Dutch  governor  of  New  Amsterdam,  Stuyvesant.the  English 
obtained  possession  of  the  city  and  territory,  and  imme- 
diately changed  the  name  of  both  to  New  York.  The  town 
at  this  time  is  said  to  have  been  handsome  and  well  built, 
and  to  have  contained  3000  inhabitants.  Holland  made  no 
attempt  at  the  time  nor  during  the  subsequent  war  to  regain 
possession  of  the  settlement,  and  at  the  peace  of  Breda  it 
was  formally  ceded  to  England.  In  1673,  when  England 
was  again  at  war  with  Holland,  the  town  was  taken  by  a 
small  Dutch  squadron,  not  without  suspicion  of  treachery, 
and  without  a  shot  being  fired  on  either  side.  Peace  being 
concluded  in  the  following  vear.  New  York  was  restored  to 
England.  In  1682,  the  inhabitants  having  petitioned  the 
Duke  of  York  to  give  them  some  share  in  the  management 
of  their  affairs,  the  same  form  of  government  was  given  to 
them  as  was  already  enjoyed  by  the  other  British  plantations ; 
a  council  was  appointed  by  the  proprietor,  consisting  of  ton 
members ;  and  a  House  of  Assembly,  composed  of  eighteen 
members,  was  chosen  by  the  inhabitants,  but  the  laws  passed 
by  these  two  bodies  were  to  have  no  force  until  confirmed 
by  the  proprietor. 

The  citizens  of  New  York  early  took  part  in  tho  troubles 
that  ended  in  the  separation  of  the  American  plantations 
from  England,  and  sent  delegates  to  attend  the  general 
congress  at  Philadelphia,  in  September,  1774.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1776  the  English  fleet  under  Admiral  Howe,  and 
the  army  under  General  Sir  William  Howe,  having  defeated 
the  Americans  under  Greneral  Washington  on  Long  Island, 
took  possession  of  New  York  and  retained  it  until  the 
acknowledgement  of  American  independence.  The  city 
was  evacuated  by  the  English  on  the  25th  November, 
1783,  and  was  occupied  by  an  American  garrison  the  same 
day. 

The  island  upon  which  New  York  stands  is  15  miles  long 
and  from  one  mile  to  three  miles  broad.  The  city  occupies 
the  south  part  of  the  island ;  it  extends  alon^  the  Hudson 
about  two  miles,  and  along  the  East  River,  which  divides  it 
from  Long  Island,  about  four  miles.  The  south-west  part 
of  the  town,  which  was  the  earliest  built,  is  ill-arranged, 
but  the  more  modem  parts  are  laid  out  with  much  regu- 
larity, and  are  well  paved  and  lighted.  Broadway,  the 
principal  street,  which  runs  through  the  centre  of  the  town, 
is  three  miles  long  and  eighty  feet  wide.  It  contains  several 
handsome  churches,  many  of  the  principal  hotels,  and  a 
great  varietv  of  elegant  shops.  Wall  Street,  which  branches 
off  from  Broadway,  contains  the  Exchange  and  most  of 
the  city  banks,  as  well  as  the  greater  part  of  the  mer- 
chants' and  brokers*  counting-houses,  and  the  insurance 
offices.  The  City  Hall,  the  front  of  which  is  of  white 
marble,  is  216  feet  long,  105  feet  wide,  and  60  feet  high. 
It  contains  the  courts  of  law  and  the  places  of  meetmg 
for  the  municipal  bodies.  The  building  was  begun  in 
1803,  and  finished  in  1812,  at  the  cost  of  half  a  million 
of  dollars.  The  Merchants'  Exchange,  which  was  destroyed 
by  the  great  fire  that  occurred  on  the  16  th  December,  1835, 
was  also  built  of  white  marble ;  its  front  in  Wall  Street  was 
114  feet  wide,  and  it  extended  in  depth  150  feet;  the  base- 
ment was  occupied  by  the  Post-office.  The  Exchange 
which  occupied  the  centre  of  the  building,  was  of  an  ovi^ 
form,  85  feet  long,  55  feet  wide,  and  45  feet  high,  sur 
mounted  by  a  dome,  through  which  light  was  admitted. 
The  buildinff  was  begun  in  1824  and  finished  in  1827.  The 
fire  by  which  it  was  aestroyed  began  near  Wall  Street  \  -the 
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number  of  buildings  demolished  wmt  529,  valued  at  four 
millions  of  dollarf ,  and  the  merchandise  and  other  moveable 
property  destroyed  was  valued  at  more  than  thirteen  millions 
of  dollars. 

The  population  of  the  city  in  the  years  1820.  1830,  and 
1835,  as  given  in  Williams's  *  SUte  Register,*  was  as  fol- 
lows :- 

1820     .         .         .     123,706 

1830     •  .  .     202,589 

1835     .  .         •     270.089 

The  value  of  the  real  estate  assessed        l>un«r». 

fortaxatton  in  1835  was     .         .     143,732.425 
And  of  the  personal  estate      •        •       74,991,278 

Together     .         .         .     218,723,703 
The  amount  of  taxes  levied  in  that  year  for  public  and 
municipal  expenses  was  1.095.994  dollars.    This  is  equal 
to  one  half  per  cent,  on  the  value,  and  to  four  dollars  on 
each  individual  of  the  population. 

It  appears  from  the  bills  of  mortality  printed  in  the 
city,  that  the  deaths  in  proportion  to  the  population  were, 
in  1835,  one  in  38  ;  and  in  1836,  one  in  34.  The  ages  at 
which  the  deaths  occurred  in  1836,  were. 

Under  1  year  (including  506  still-born) .    2292 
land  under  2  years  •  •  .1014 

.  841 
.  315 
303 
.  927 
.  945 
.  551 
309 

•  •  •  •        233 
.        148 

•  •  •  c  75 

•  •  •  •  16 

7969 
Of  this  number  4352  were  males,  and  3617  were  females. 
The  deaths  in  the  first  six  months  amounted  to  ^  and  in 
the  last  six  mouths  to  A  of  the  number.  Among  the 
deaths  1514  were  caused  by  consumption,  506  were  still- 
bom.  142  were  the  direct  result  of  intemperance,  262  arose 
from  accidents  and  violence,  33  were  suicides,  and  only 
131  are  attributed  to  old  age. 

The  mortality  of  the  city  would  be  lessened  by  the  con- 
struction of  sewers  to  carry  off  the  filth  which  accumulates 
in  all  populous  places.  Some  parts  of  the  town  are  better 
cleansed  and  ventilated  than  others,  and  it  has  been  re- 
marked that  the  fever  by  which  New  York  is  sometimes 
visited  always  first  shows  itself  in  the  most  confined  and 
dirtiest  parts  of  the  town.  The  situation  of  the  town  is  by 
nature  favourable  to  healthiness.  The  constant  ebb  and 
flow  of  the  tide  prevent  all  stagnation  of  the  air.  and  while 
it  is  sufficiently  protected  from  the  occasional  violence  of 
tlie  sea  breeies,  they  are  not  prevented  from  visiting  the  town. 
The  strength  of  the  tide  would  greatly  facilitate  the  removal 
of  all  noxious  matters.  The  city  b  very  ill  supplied  with 
water,  but  measures  are  in  progress  for  remedying  this  de- 
ficiency. 

Tlie  situation  of  New  York  as  a  commercial  port  is  ad- 
mirable. New  York  Bay,  which  is  completely  landlocked, 
is  about  8  miles  long  and  from  IJ  to  5  miles  wide,  and 
affords  a  perfectly  safe  anchorage.  It  is  easy  of  approach, 
and  is  very  rarely  closed  by  ice.  The  entrance  between 
Long  Island  and  Staten  Island,  by  a  channel  called  the 
Narrows,  is  protected  by  forU,  while  the  approach  to  it  is 
facilitated  by  lighthouses,  one  of  which  is  placed  on  a  long 
tongue  of  land  on  the  New  Jersey  shore  called  Sandy 
Hook  ;  two  others  are  erected  about  four  miles  south  from 
Sandy  Hook,  and  their  lights,  being  250  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  can  be  seen  in  fair  weather  at  40  or  50 
miles  distance.  A  fourth  light-house  is  placed  on  Staten 
IsUnd.  at  the  narrowest  part  of  the  entrance  to  the  har- 
bour. The  bay  contains  several  small  islands,  which  have 
been  surrendered  to  the  general  government  as  sites  for 
fortifications,  lliero  is  sufficient  depth  of  water,  both  in  the 
Hudson  and  East  rivers,  for  ships  of  large  burthen  to  load 
Olid  unload  at  the  wharfs.  The  commercial  intercourse 
with  the  interior  and  with  the  western  states  of  the  Union 
is  secured  by  means  of  the  Hudson  and  the  system  of 
canals  which  has  already  beep  noticed. 


The  tonnage  of  ressela  that  entered  and  detred  tc  mtk 
of  the  ten  years  from  1827  to  1836,  was  as  follows  :— 


1^ 

1823 
1830 
1831 
1832 
1833 
1931 
1835 
1836 


Enured. 

Ammcaa.  Foreigu. 

3»,2'I2 


261.3111 
256.750 
2d9,3H2 
S9S.434 
315.^:1 
3».843 
4M.918 
461.259 
67S.173 
695,; 


44,M)5 
30,219 
36.344 

77JI» 
116.481 
161.949 
243.633 
357. 6;6 
367.436 


ToUL 
d00.M3 
301.1.65 
28?.601 
333.778 
393.691 
446.333 
616.167 
CM, 892 
1.033.748 
96i.d26 


Am#rf«aa. 
S39.96S 
217.113 
219.674 
229.341 
2M.331 
342. 74> 
394,175 
361.606 
6M9.su 
477.5::4 
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36.674 
7K.444 
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The  value  of  imports  and  exports  (stated  in  doUai^i 
during  the  same  period  was  as  follows :— ' 


1827 
1828 
1839 
1830 
1831 
1833 
1833 
IHM 
1835 
1336 


Import!. 
Foreieu  Goods. 
38.719.614 
41.927.792 
34,743,307 
35,624,070 
57.077.4I7 
53,214,404 
56.918.449 

g.  188.594 
.191.305 
118.253,416 


Export* 


FoTVlfB. 

9.913.510 
10.415.634 
8.084,4^0 
6.07 », 705 
9.i^,0^ 
10.943.6)5 
9.9t0.8il 
11.66;:,&46 
8.637.'^ 
9.104. Ii8 


T«UL 
»,0«.U7 

a.777**« 

S».lt9.«U 
»«6j6.  144 

30.345.364 


IM* 

1«* 

1531 

1^31.  Lif 


The  disparitv  between  the  value  of  the  imporU  and  tx 
ports  here  exhibited  is  compensated  by  di&paritv  io  tbi 
opposite  direction,  in  the  commercial  dealings  of  other  part* 
ot  the  American  Union.  A  great  part  of  the  retuitu  fr,« 
foreign  countries  for  the  produce  of  Loui^na,  Alabani, 
Georgia,  Carohna,  and  Virginia,  which  is  shipped  dirert 
from  the  ports  of  thoso  states,  is  made  through  New  Yuti 
There  are  in  the  city  of  New  York  21  banlJ.  with  capitali 
amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  18,111,200  dollars.  Tbrw 
have  severally  a  capital  of  2  millions  of  dollars ;  two  ba^e 
each  1)  millions ;  two  have  1  million  each,  and  the  remain iit{ 
14  have  each  capitals  from  750,000  to  200,000  dollars.  Tba 
liabilities  of  the  whole  in  the  month  of  December,  1S37.  id* 
eluding  their  capitals,  amounted,  according  to  a  report  made 
by  commissioners  to  Congress,  to  55,620,834  dollars.  There 
are  also  28  fire-insurance  companies,  with  capitals  atBoantiag 
in  the  aggregate  to  10,250,000  dollars,  and  13  marine  insur- 
ance companies,  whose  united  capitals  amount  to  4»550,ov6 
dollars. 

New  York  contains  several  learned  and  scientific  aociclcs. 

Among  these  are, — 

The  New  York  Historical  Society,  founded  in  ♦ 

New  York  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  • 

American  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  founded  in  . 

National  Academy  of  Design,  founded  in 

American  Lyceum,  founded  in        •         •         • 

Medical  Society  of  New  York 

The  University  of  New  York,  incorporated  in 

a  capital  of  120,000  dollars,  raised  in  shares  of  2^  dmUxv 

It  is  governed  by  a  council,  consisting  of  the  mayor  <d  ilc 

city,  4  members  of  the  common  council,  and  32  pcrMu 

elected  by  the  shareholders  from  among  their  own  b«if. 

The  University  comprehends  two  departmenta,  one  of  wLcj 

embraces  the  higher  branches  of  literature  and  •c)Ki>*t. 

and  the  other  provides  instruction  in  classical,  phikiaophjn';. 

and  mathematical  knowledge,  with  a  course  of  study  .i 

English  I'terature.    There  were  iu  1837,  in  the  two  depan- 

ments,  17  professors  and  226  students. 

Columbia  College,  which  is  an  institution  for  sentnl 
literary  instruction,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  was  JauxibcA 
in  1 754,  under  the  name  of  King's  College.  There  are  abo 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  the  Tbcai<«Kal 
Institution  belonging  to  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  lb«  N«w 
York  Theological  Seminary. 

The  earliest  newspaper  published  in  New  York,  the 
•New  York  Gazette,'  appeared  first  in  1725  (aonw  aceonna 
say  1733),  and  was  issued  weekly.  There  are  now  Iftj* 
three  newspapers  published  in  the  city,  eltt>en  of  vhich 
appear  daily,  ten  twice  a  week,  twenty-six  are  pob;4*tf«i 
weekly,  six  semi-monthly,  and  one  monthly.  The  numUr 
of  sheets  printed  annually  is  estimated  at  9,536.000.  A 
list  was  given  in  1834  of  fifty-one  weekly,  monihly.  ami 
quarterly  journals,  magazines,  and  reviews,  dcivted  :* 
science  and  literature,  which  were  published  in  llie  cuy  J 
New  York;  many  of  these  have  no  doubt  been  di*«o- 
tinued,  and  others  may  have  since  supplici  their  placei. 
NEW  ZEALAND.  [Zfaland.  New.] 
NEWARK-UPON-TRENT.  a  town  in  Noltintjbata 
shire,  having  a  separate  jurisdiction,  though  locaOy  Ln  *^<' 
southern  division  of  the  wapentake  of  Newark,  on  an  ann 
of  the  Trent,  19A  mil^  nort|vQast  gf  Nottingham,  md  lH 
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(bm  London,  by  Biggleswide,  Norman  Cross,  Stamford,  and 
Grantham. 

Newark  was  considered  by  Dr.  Stukely  to  have  been  a 
Roman  town ;  but  the  correctness  of  this  opinion  is  doubtful, 
though  many  Roman  antiquities  have  been  discovered  here. 
The  Dr.  considered  it  to  have  been  the  Sidnacester  of  the 
S&X008,  which  others  place  elsewhere.  The  first  undoubted 
mention  of  it  is  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  when 
It  bad  already  acquired  the  name  of  New-erk,  or  New  Work, 
in  contradistinction  to  some  town  or  building  of  older  date 
in  the  neighbourhood.  The  manor  at  an  early  period 
belonged  to  the  see  of  Lincoln,  %nd  Alexander,  bishop  of 
that  see,  built  or  perhaps  enlarged  and  strengthened  the 
castle  of  Newark  in  the  early  part  of  the  twelfth  century. 
The  castle  came,  a  short  time  after,  into  the  possession  of 
the  crown,  and  in  the  time  of  king  John  was  besieged  by  the 
barons  in  the  interest  of  Louis  the  Dauphin.  John,  coming 
to  its  relief,  died  at  Newark,  a.d.  1216.  On  the  conclusion 
of  the  treaty  between  Henry  I IL  (son  and  successor  of  John) 
and  the  Dauphin,  some  of  the  English  adherents  of  the 
latter,  fearing  punishment,  seized  the  castle  of  Newark, 
where  they  were  besieged  by  the  king's  guardian,  the  earl 
of  Pembroke,  and  obliged  to  surrender.  The  castle  was 
lubsequently  restored  to  the  see  of  Lincoln,  and,  with  the 
e^ceplk>n  of  a  short  interval  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IIL, 
anpears  to  have  continued  in  its  possession  until  the  reign 
of  Edward  YL,  by  whom  the  town  was  incorporated.  It 
wai  at  Stoke,  near  Newark,  that  Henry  VH.  defeated  Lam- 
bert Simnel  and  his  supporters,  a  d.  1487.  In  the  civil  war 
of  Charles  I.  the  townsmen  zealously  supported  the  king, 
and  received  a  garrison  from  the  forces  of  the  marquis  of 
Nes-castle,  of  from  4000  to  5000  foot  and  above  500  horse  : 
there  were  plenty  of  cannon  on  the  walls.  The  incidents  of 
that  war  are  noticed  eUewbere.    [Nottinghamshire.] 

The  town  is  seated  on  the  right  bank  of  a  stream,  which 
i»  usually  regarded  as  an  arm  of  the  Trent,  but  ought  rather 
to  be  considered  as  belonging  to  its  tributary  the  Devon. 
Two  small  islands,  with  water-mills  on  them,  opposite  the 
town,  are  in  the  borough  limits. 

The  borough  comprehended,  in  1831,  the  parish  of 
Newark  and  a  very  small  portion  of  the  adjacent  parish  of 
East  Stoke,  \-iz.  the  site  of  the  castle,  and  the  islands  with 
the  mills.  It  had  an  area  of  2080  acres,  with  2022  houses, 
inhabited  by  2087  families  ;  the  population  was  9557,  a  very 
small  portion  agricultural.  The  commissioners  for  regulat- 
mg  the  boundaries  of  municipal  corporations  huve  recom- 
mended a  new  boundary-line,  excluding  a  rural  district 
eoroprehended  within  the  former  limits,  but  for  parliamen- 
tary purposes  the  former  boundary  remains  unaltered. 

Newark  is  irregularly  laid  out,  and  consists  of  several 
streets,  with  a  market-place  near  the  centre  of  the  town. 
It  extends  in  length  about  a  mile  along  the  bank  of  the 
river,  and  in  some  parts  about  half  a  mile  in  breadth  from 
the  bank  inland.  It  is  well  paved,  and  lighted  with  gas, 
under  the  provisions  of  local  acts,  and  is  well  supplied  with 
water.  The  houses  built  of  late  years  have  been  mostly  of 
an  inferior  class. 

The  church  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  elegant  in  the 
kingdom :  it  was  in  great  part  rebuilt  in  the  time  of  Henry 
VI.  and  Henry  VII. ;  but  there  are  in  it  some  remains  of  a 
previous  edifice  of  Norman  character.  It  is  a  cross  church, 
and  consists  of  nave  and  chancel,  with  large  aisles,  transepts, 
and  some  chapels,  with  a  tower  at  the  west  end,  surmounted 
w  ith  a  lofty  and  elegant  spire.  The  general  appearance  of 
the  exterior  is  of  perpendicular  character ;  some  portions 
lw>wever  rather  partake  of  the  decorated  character.  Tlio 
length  of  the  church  is  218  feet,  the  breadth  of  the  nave 
aad  of  the  chancel,  with  their  respective  aisles,  77  feet,  and 
the  breadth  between  the  extremities  of  the  transepts  1 1 7 
feeL  The  height  to  the  summit  of  the  steeple  is  240  feet. 
The  interior  has  some  good  wood  screen-work,  some  antient 
Ftained  glass,  and  some  brasses  and  other  antient  monu- 
Qoents. 

The  antient  castle  stood  near  the  bank  of  the  river :  the 
toutfa-westem  angle,  the  western  wall  washed  by  the  river, 
i  considerable  part  of  a  tower  at  the  north-western  angle, 
iod  parts  of  the  north  side  of  the  building,  remain.  The 
mtem  wall  exhibits  three  distinct  stories  or  tiers  of  apart- 
Bcnts.  The  architecture  varies  with  the  period  of  erection  of 
be  various  parts:  some  of  it  is  Norman,  but  other  portions 
^vire  probably  erected  just  before  the  civil  wars  of  Charles  I. 
^rt  of  the  inner  area  of  the  castle  is  used  as  a  bowling- 
Tetn^  and  the   remaining    portion  has  been  roo^utly 


converted  into  a  large  and  commodious  cattle-market. 
Just  below  the  castle  is  a  neat  bridge  of  seven  semicircular 
arches  over  the  river,  built  of  brick  and  faced  with  stone. 
The  approach  to  Newark  from  the  north  is  by  a  causeway  a 
mile  and  a  half  long,  carried  over  the  flat  island  formed 'by 
the  main  channel  of  the  Trent  and  the  Newark  branch,  and 
leading  to  the  bridge:  in  this  causeway  are  several  bridges 
and  arches,  to  give  free  passage  to  the  wafers  when  the 
floods  are  out. 

There  are  a  court  house,  where  the  quarter-sessions  for 
the  division  are  held ;  a  handsome  town-hall,  for  the  corpo- 
ration business*,  the  borough  sessions,  and  assemblies ;  seve- 
ral dissenting  meeting-houses  and  schools,  &c.,  and  St. 
Leonard's  hospital  or  almshouses,  built  about  the  time  of 
Charles  I.  There  are  some  walls  of  an  antient  Augustine 
friary,  now  converted  into  a  dwelling-house.  The  chapel 
of  the  antient  hospital  of  the  Knights  Templars,  converted 
into  a  dwelling-house,  is  yet  standui^^. 

The  principal  trade  of  Newark  is  in  corn,  malt,  floiu*, 
coal,  cattle,  and  wool.  The  market,  which  is  on  Wednesday, 
is  well  supplied  with  butcher's  meat,  fish,  and  poultry,  and 
is  one  of  the  principal  corn-markets  in  that  part  of  the 
kingdom.  There  are  six  considerable  yearly  cattle-fairs. 
Large  quantities  of  gypsum  and  lime-ston^arc  obtained  in 
the  neighbourhood:  the  gypsum  is  burnt  and  pulverised  for 
the  use  of  plasterers  and  sculptors,  and  sent  by  water-car- 
riage to  London.  Seventy  men  and  boys  are  employed  in 
plaster-pits  and  stone- quarries.  Bricks  and  tiles  are  also 
made,  and  there  are  two  large  iron  and  brass  foundries 
in  the  town.  The  arm  of  the  Trent  which  passes  by  Newark 
is  navigable :    there  is  a  lock  in  it  close  to  the  town. 

The  corporation,  under  the  Municipal  Reform  Act,  con- 
sists of  6  aidermen  and  18  counsellors;  the  borough,  by  the 
same  act,  was  divided  into  three  wards,  the  previous 
boundaries  of  the  borough  being  retained ;  but  the  muni- 
cipal boundary  commissioners  recommend  narrower  limits, 
and  have  proposed  a  new  division  into  two  wards.  The 
corporation  have  no  properly  of  their  own.  There  are 
valuable  charity  estates,  from  which  the  church  is  kept 
in  repair,  and  the  salaries  of  (he  church  oflicers,  including 
the  organist  and  singing-boys,  are  paid.  Out  of  these  funds 
also  the  town  is  lighted  and  paved,  a  dispensary  is  partly 
maintained,  and  the  grammar-school,  includmg  two  exhi- 
bitions to  one  of  the  universities,  besides  the  national  schools 
for  boys  and  girls,  and  an  almshouse,  containing  12  men 
and  12  women,  are  supported.  The  town  returns  two  mem- 
bers to  parliament.  The  ri^ht  of  voting,  before  the  Reform 
Act,  was  in  the  inhabitants  paying  scot  and  lot:  1362  voters 
polled  in  1H30.  The  number  of  10/.  houses  is  above  500, 
and  the  number  of  registered  electors  in  the  year  1835  6, 
including  10/.  householders  and  the  remaining  scot  and 
lot  voters,  was  1293. 

Borough  sessions  are  held  every  quarter,  and  petty  ses- 
sions twice  every  week;  theie  is  a  court  of  record  for  civil 
suits  under  300/.,  and  a  court  of  requests,  obtained  in  the 
last  session  of  parliament,  for  the  recovery  of  debts  under  5/. 
The  borough  gaol  is  small  and  very  defective  in  its  arrange- 
ment. Its  abolition  has  been  recommended  by  the  inspec- 
tors of  prisons. 

The  cijurt  of  election  for  the  southern  division  of  the 
county  is  held  at  Newark,  which  is  also  a  polling-station. 

The  living  of  Newark  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry 
of  Nottingham,  formerly  in  the  diocese  of  York,  but  now 
in  that  of  Lincoln,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  325/., 
with  a  glebe-house.     It  is  in  the  gift  of  the  crown. 

There  were  in  1833  one  dame-school  with  13  children  ; 
the  endowed  grammar-school  with  37  boys;  two  national 
schools,  one  each  for  boys  and  girls,  with  246  scholars ;  and 
nineteen  other  day  or  boarding  and  day  schools  with  760 
to  780  children;  one  day  and  Sunday  school  held  at  the 
workhouse,  with  about  12  to  15  children  in  the  week  and  25 
on  Sundays;  and  five  Sunday-schools,  with  1157  children. 

(Dickinson's  Newark  ;  Parliamentary  Papers  ;  Commu^ 
nicationfrom  Newark.) 

NEWBURG.    [New  York.] 

NEWBPRY,  a  corporate  town  and  parish  in  the  hun- 
dred of  Faircross  and  county  of  Berks,  is  seated  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river  Kennet,  16  miles  west  by  south  from 
Reading,  and  50  west  by  south  from  London,  direct  dis- 
tances. The  town  is  antient,  being  supposed  to  have  ori- 
ginated from  the  Roman  station  Spinas,  which  name  is  still 
preserved  in  that  of  Speenhamland,  a  hamlet  in  the  parish 
of  Speen,  and  contiguous  to  the  town  of  Newbury.  As  early 
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.«  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror  it  was  called  Newbir 
or  Newhyrig,  and  under  that  name  was  granted  by  the 
Conciueror  to  Ernulph  de  Hesdin.  The  principal  streets  are 
broaa  and  well  naved,  and  the  town  is  lighted  with  gas. 
The  church  is  a  plain  stone  building,  erected  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII.  There  are  several  large  maUhou«es  and  com- 
mills,  and  there  were  formerly  some  woollen  manufactories 
of  importance;  but  they  have  long  since  disappeared. 

In  the  great  council  convened  at  "Westmmster  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  IlL,  concerning  trade  and  manufactures, 
Newbury  had  three  representatives. 

The  average  annual  exnort  of  flour,  malt,  and  unmanu- 
fVictured  grain  is  estimatea  at  7000  tons.  The  corn-market 
is  held  on  Thursday.  The  fairs  are  held  five  times  in  the 
year.  That  in  October  is  a  statute  fair  for  hiring  servants. 
(Lysons.)  The  Kennet  and  Avon  Canal  passes  through  the 
town. 

The  police  of  the  town  was  described  in  1935  as  insuf- 
ficient, and  considerable  inconvenience  was  said  to  arise 
from  the  circumstance  of  the  hamlet  of  Speenhamland 
forming  part  of  the  town  without  being  subject  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  corporate  magistrates.  The  earliest  charter 
of  incorporation  extant  is  that  of  28  Elizabeth ;  the  charter 
Under  which  the  corporation  acted  previously  to  the  Muni- 
cipal Reform  A-'t  is  dated  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of 
James  II.  The  revenue  of  the  corporation,  derived  chiefly 
from  the  manor  of  Newbury,  is  only  120/.  Prior  to  1818 
the  corporation  derived  a  considerable  income  from  a  toll 
upon  all  grain  which  passed  through  the  town ;  but  this  was 
contested  in  the  above  year,  and  has  not  since  been  paid. 

The  population  of  the  narish  in  1831  was  5959.  The 
parish  is  in  the  diocese  of  Salisbury.  The  living  is  a  rectory, 
m  the  gifl  of  the  crown,  and  valued  at  455/.  per  annum. 

The  *  corporation  school,*  as  it  is  called,  originated  fVom  a 
bequest  of  Mr.  John  Kindrick,  in  1624,  of  the  sum  of  4000/., 
to  be  applied  bv  the  corporation  in  furnishing  employment 
to  the  poor  of  Newbury,  Part  of  the  revenue  thence  arising? 
was  first  appropriated  to  the  education  and  clothing  of  20 
boys  in  1706.  The  funds  of  this  charity  were  augmented  in 
1715  by  certain  landed  property  named  in  the  will  of  Mr. 
Richard  Cowslade,  the  rental  of  which  in  1819  amounted 
to  97/.,  and  the  number  of  boys  clothed  and  educated  was 
in  consequence  increased  to  28.  In  1790  there  was  a 
further  bequest,  by  James  Kimber,  of  funded  property, 
)ielding  an  annual  dividend  of  531/.,  which  he  directed 
should  be  employed  in  the  education,  clothing,  and  appren- 
ticing of  ten  boys.  The  boys  on  these  three  foundations 
form  what  is  called  the  Newbury  Blue-coat  School.  They 
meet  in  a  room  adjoining  the  church,  and  are  taught  by  the 
same  master  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  so  little  good  sliould  have  been  effected  witli 
such  ample  means.  In  1819  none  of  the  boys  had  been 
apprenticed ;  the  master,  who  had  held  his  situation  for 
manv  years,  was  complained  of  as  being  neglectful  of 
his  duties.  The  annual  expenditure  on  account  of  the 
charity  had  not  exceeded  150/,,  and  the  appropriation  of  the 
residue  could  not  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for  in  conse- 

2uence  of  the  funds  of  the  charity  not  having  been  kept 
i-^tinct  from  those  of  the  corporation.  For  the  other  cha- 
rities of  Newbury,  which  include  several  almshouses,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  *  First  Report  of  the  Commissioners 
on  Charities,'  page  41. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  Newbury  returned  two  mem- 
bers to  parliament.  (Lysons'Afa^wa  Brit.,  i.,  p.  3 1 9. given 
by  him  on  tl»e  authority  of  Willis's  Notitla  Pari  i  amen  tan  a.)  i 
At  what  period  it  was  di<sonfianehi!*ed  does  not  appear.  It  is  ' 
here  that  the  Easter  quarter-session  for  the  county  is  held. 
The  vicinity  of  Newbury  is  remarkable  for  the  battles 
fought  there  in  1643  and  1641,  between  Charlc<;  and  the  par- 
liamcntaiy  forces.  {Beauties  of  Engiand ;  Parliamentary 
Pilfers,  8:c.) 

NEWBURY.  PORT.  [Mass \CHr setts] 
NEWCASTLE,  distinguished  from  other  places  of  the 
same  name  as  ^etrcastieupon-Tyne,  is  locally  in  Castle 
Ward,  in  the  county  of  Northumberland,  of  which  county  it 
is  the  assize-town.  It  is  274  miles  from  London,  by  Hat- 
field, Baldock,  Stamford,  Newark,  Doncaster,  Borough- 
bri(l;;c,  Darlington,  and  Durham. 

Newcastle  appears  to  have  derived  its  origin  fVom  Pons 
i^lii,  the  second  station  ft-om  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
Roman  wall.  Several  Roman  remains  furnish  decisive 
proofs  that  it  occupies  the  site  of  a  station.  Many  coins 
were  found  In  the  piow  of  the  old  bridgo  thrown  down  by  » 


flood  in  1771,  and  the  remains  of  a  Roman  well,  two  aUn^ 
fragments  of  walls,  and  large  quantities  of  pottery,  m  d,-- 
ging  the  foundations  of  the  new  county  roar t- house;  4  a. 
1810.  Previous  to  the  Conouest  the  place  went  b>y  tU 
name  of  Monkchester,  from  tne  number  of  monastic  mi*)- 
tutions.  The  town  was  also  the  resort  of  numerout  piln  jii 
who  came  to  visit  the  holy  well  of  Jesus'  Mount,  nom  Jn- 
roond,  a  mile  north-east  of  the  town.  One  of  tho  pnnrif  U 
■treets  in  Newcastle  is  still  ealled  Pilgrim  Street  Tttxt 
are  considerable  remains  of  the  Black  or  Doroiniean  Franr 
near  Low  Friar  Lane.  Another  anticnt  town,  called  P&a- 
pedon,  appears  to  have  been  included  in  the  limiu  of  t^ 
modern  Newcastle :  this  place  was  in  the  manor  of  Bf  k»: ; 
its  name  is  retained,  though  in  a  somewhat  altered  fbra. 
in  the  modem  Pandon  Hall,  Pandon  Bank,  ftnd  u 
Dean,  &e.  It  was  from  a  fortress  built  by  Robert  aidm 
son  of  William  the  Conqueror  (ad.  1079  to  litlji,  on 
his  return  from  an  expedition  into  Scotland,  to  mhm^h, 
in  contrast  to  some  more  antient  erection,  the  name  :f 
the  New  Castle  was  given,  that  the  town  dtfired  ita  prt- 
scnt  name.  In  the  rebellion  of  Mowbray,  earl  of  Nort:- 
umberland.  against  William  Rufus,  this  fortress  w»a  iak*a 
by  the  king  (a.d.  109d).  In  the  reign  of  Stephen  u  ci:.4 
into  the  hands  of  the  Scots,  but  in  the  reign  of  Uenrr  li 
(A.D.  1174),  and  John  (a.d.  1213),  it  was  repatrrd ' ii»i 
strengthened.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  1.,  John  BdUol  cA 
homage  at  Newcastle  for  his  cn)wn  of  ScotlamL  Tbe  loi-, 
had  been  early  incorporated,  probably  by  Wdliara  Rtrftt, 
but  the  first  mayor  was  appointed  in  the  reign  of  Henrt  IlL 
(A.D.  1251).  Edward  I.  gave  the  binds  and  teneinenii  ■! 
Pampeden  to  the  burgesses  (ad.  1299).  The  walU  of  tl.( 
town,  which  had  been  erected  perhaps  in  Rufus's  tnmt^  vc  r 
rebuilt  on  the  eastern  side,  and  it  is  likely  that  a  portum  f 
the  old  Roman  wall  of  the  station  Pons  ifilii  was  iorvrp*- 
rated  with  them.  Several  of  the  early  Anglo-Normaii  koigi 
coined  money  at  Newca«»tle. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  the  town  was  altaekad.  but 
without  success,  by  David  Bruce  (a.d.  1342),  in  bn  inTa«ui': 
of  Eneland.  At  the  siege  of  Calais  (a.d.  1346)  Nc«catii4» 
furnished  17  ships  and  314  mariners,  a  greater  foroe  Uaaa 
any  other  northern  port  except  Yarmouth.  In  the  »ar» 
with  Scotland,  Newcastle  was  a  frequent  place  of  mtdta- 
vons  to  the  English  forces,  and  it  was  the  scene  of  wt^*n. 
diplomatic  meetings.  In  1636  above  5000  persons  div*i  •; 
the  pkgue  at  Newcastle,  an  indication  of  the  eatent  and 
population  of  the  town.  In  1640  it  was  deserted  by  ib* 
king's  forces  and  occupied  by  the  Scots,  who  had  intaovl 
England.  In  1641  the  Scots  nuitted  the  town,  wUsb  i: 
the  ensuing  civil  war  supported  the  king  with  grca:  tra! 
In  1644  it  was  besies^ed  Dy  the  Scots,  who  bad  rti«Bt  * 
(he  support  of  the  Parliamentarians,  and  taken  hj  st-vn. 
In  1646  King  Charles  was  brought  hither  ttvxn  Newark  l* 
the  Scots,  to  whom  he  had  surrendered  himtelC  In  •:- 
Rebellion  of  1715  the  townsmen  armed  far  the  auf^ar:  J 
the  government,  and  the  place  was  occupied  by  a  budf  -f 
troops  under  General  Carpenter.  In  1740  a  servrLs  V- ' 
took  place  on  account  of  the  dearness  of  prori^iima.  In  :;  - 
Rebellion  of  1745-6  the  town  was  occupied  by  the  iD:i:ra  ! 
the  county,  and  by  a  regular  military  tortc  under  Mu>=. 
Wade. 

The  town  has  been  more  than  doubled  in  site,  an»l  nr  •■■ 
so  in  population,  during  the  present  century.     It  n sitt.:^  . 
on   the  summit  and   declivities  of   three  lofty  rminr-icr-. 
rising  fVom  the  north  bank  of  the  True,  and  ten  m»t^  rr*m 
its  month.     It  extends  about  two  miles  alonf  tW  b£ti% 
The    town    of   Gateshead,    in    the    county  w   Durbim 
occupies  the  opposite  bank,  and  may  be  regarded  a*  a  ftcrt 
of  suburb  of  Newcastle.     [Gateshead  ]     The  hiaiU    t : 
the  municipal   borough  formerly  included  the  tew«    a    i 
county  of  the  town  of  Newcastle,  having  an  area  of  ••••- 
acres.    The  Boundary  Act  added  to  this,  for  parliatavetx-^ 
purposes,  the  townships  of  Elswick,  We^tgate,  Je«C4.   . 
Heaton,  and  Byker ;  and  these  towns^htps  have  bera  «.r--r 
added  to  the  municipal   borough,  making   the  totat    ft-i. 
4936  acres.    Tho  population,  in  1631,  was   as  follov*.— 
Ounty  of  the  town  of  Newcastle.  42,760 ;   townsbips  •  T 
Elswick,  787;  Westgate,  2996;  Byker,  5176;  Heetoia.  !-•    , 
Jexmond,  1393  :  total,  53,613.  The  population  of  Qa*e<br  i^ 
at  the  same  time  was  15,177:  making  a  total  of  68v 7 9«.   At 
present,  taking  into  account  the  rapid  increase  of  b«iM«fkr\, 
the  population  of  Newcastle  and  Gateshead,  with  tW  ttdr% 
cent  villages,  comprising  a  dense  population^  obit 0y  «f  c^ 
li«..  ma,  be  *^»%UfM'i^^^^  ic 
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In  the  central  part  of  the  town»  which  is  the  oldest,  the 
fircets  are  inconveniently  narrow,  and  lined  with  old 
houses.  Considerable  improvements  have  however  been 
made,  and  new  streets  have  been  opened  in  this  part.  In 
the  upper  and  more  modern  parts  of  the  town  are  spacious 
streets  and  squares,  with  regular  ranges  of  elegant  build- 
ings.  The  most  splendid  of  these  streets,  superior  indeed 
to  most  streets  in  other  provincial  towns,  is  Grey  Street,  so 
a'lmed  in  honour  of  Earl  Grey.  The  whole  is  well  paved, 
and  lighted  with  gas ;  the  paving  and  lighting,  which  are 
de^rihed  ix^  the  Municipal  dommissioners  Reports  as  indif- 
ferent, in  many  parts  have  been  much  improved  since  their 
>iiiL  (.Jfunicipci  Commimoners^  RevortsJ)  The  principal 
improvements  have  been  on  the  nurtnern  side  of  the  town* 
\tbere  the  corporation  have  erected  anew  market-house,  and 
entire  streets  have  been  built  of  shops  and  houses  of  a 
superior  description.  A  group  of  entirely  new  and  uniform 
buddings,  called  Brandling  Place  or  Village,  has  been 
erected  in  Jesmond  township,  north  of  Newcastle;  and 
there  is  another  assemblage  of  new  and  respectable  houses 
on  Rye  Hill,  in  Westgate  and  Elswick  townships,  west  of 
the  town.  The  additions  to  the  town  eastward,  along  the 
bank  of  the  river,  are  chiefly  for  commercial  or  manufactur- 
ing purposes.  The  improvements  effected  within  the  last 
five  years  have  been  very  great,  and  many  of  them,  as  well 
as  01  preceding  improvements,  owe  their  origin  to  the  skill 
and  enterprise  of  a  single  individual,  Mr.  Grainger,  a 
builder  of  Newcastle.  The  town  is  connected  with  Gates- 
bead  by  an  elegant  stone  bridge  of  nine  eUiptic  arches, 
erected  (A.D*  1776-1781)  in  place  of  a  former  bridge 
destroyed  (aj).  1771)  by  a  great  landllood.  It  was 
widened  in  ad.  1801.  There  are  two  streams  running 
into  the  Tvne,  one  of  which,  the  Pandon  Burn,  flows 
on  the  north  side  of  the  town,  and  is  crossed  by  the  high 
north  road  at  Barras  Bridge,  and  then,  turning  south,  runs 
through  or  rather  under  one  part  of  the  town  (for  it  is 
irched  over)  into  the  Tyne,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  below 
the  Tyne  bridge;  the  other,  the  Ouse  Burn,  runs  on  the 
east  side  of  the  town,  dividing  the  township  of  Jesmond 
fjum  those  of  Heaton  and  Byker,  and  is  crossed  in  several 
pldce«  by  bridges  over  which  roads  lead  from  Newcastle 
to  tVte  places  a4j<^<^^^^  ^^  joins  the  Tyne  half  a  mile  below 
the  Pandon  Burn.  A  handsome  bridge  of  three  arches,  budt 
A.0. 181 2,  spans  the  deep  and  narrow  valley  of  Pandon  Dean. 

Newcastle  is  adorned  by  a  variety  of  public  buildings. 
The  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  is  a 
large  and  handsome  cross-church,  245  feet  in  length :  it  is 
chietly  of  decorated  English  character.  The  steeple,  which 
is  at  the  west  end,  201  feet  high,  is  the  most  beautiful  feature 
in  the  building,  and  is  of  late  perpendicular.  At  the  corners 
of  the  tower  are  bold  buttresses,  crowned  by  octagonal  tur- 
rets with  crocketted  pinnacles :  from  the  base  of  these  turrets 
spring  four  tlying  buttresses,  crocketted  and  peculiarly 
graceful  in  their  forms ;  and  on  the  intersection  of  these  is 
placed  a  lantern  crowned  with  a  crocketted  spire,  and  four 
crocketted  pinnacles  at  the  comers.  This  steeple  has  been 
itnitated  in  those  of  St.  Giles  at  Edinburgh,  and  St.  Dun- 
stan*ft  in  the  East  in  London,  and  in  other  places ;  but  the 
imitations  fail  far  short  of  the  original.  The  choir  of  the 
church,  110  feet  long  and  64  feet  wide,  is  enclosed  for  service; 
llie  nave,  110  feet  long  and  74  feet  wide,  is  without  seats; 
tbe  interior  is  adorned  by  a  painted  east  window  repre- 
senting Christ  l>earing  the  cross,  an  altar-piece  of  the  Last 
Sup^T,  and  several  monuments.  St.  Andrew's  church, 
on  the  north-west  side  of  the  town,  is  a  very  antient  struc- 
ture, part  of  it  being  of  Norman  architecture,  but  it  hits  un- 
dergone repeated  alterations  and  repairs.  St.  John's,  near 
ilu:  west  gate,  is  a  large  cross-church,  chiefly  of  early  £ng- 
1^  character,  with  a  square  embattled  tower.  It  contains 
31)  aulient  font  and  several  antient  monuments.  All  Saints 
cbuieh,  near  the  centre  of  the  town,  is  a  modern  edifice  of 
Grecian  architecture,  with  a  steeple  202  feet  hij;h.  The 
in leiior  is  an  eUipse  80  feet  by  60.  St.  Ann's  chapel  is  a 
l^liiin  building,  with  a  light  steeple,  on  the  east  sine  of  the 
iiMvn,  near  the  Ouse  Burn.  Sr.  Thomas's  chapel,  lately 
ertx^ted  in  the  Magdalene  Meadows,  near  Barras  Bridge,  on 
f  lie  uorth  road,  in  place  of  a  chupcl  near  the  Tyne  Bridge, 
11 '>w  pulled  down,  is  a  beautiful  building  in  the  early  English 
v'.yle^  with  a  lotly  tower.  There  are  a  number  of  dissenting 
place*  of  worship,  hut  none  of  them  have  any  architectu^a^ 
t  Ui:i)!ft  to  notice.  The  Guildhall,  Exchange,  and  Merchants' 
Ojurt,  or  ball  of  the  incorporated  company  of  hoastmeu, 
f^rm  an  extensive  range  of  buildings,  erected,  altered,  and 


enlarged  at  various  periods :  they  contain  several  portraits 
of  historical  interest.  The  Mansion-house,  a  commodious 
brick  building,  near  the  river  Tyne,  is  now  disused  as  the 
residence  of  the  miyor,  and  let  for  a  warehouse.  The  town 
and  county  gaol  is  a  massive  stone  building  of  modern  erec- 
tion, large  and  commodious,  and  admitting  the  requisite 
classification.  The  moot-hall,  or  County  Court-house,  erected 
in  part  of  the  precincts  of  the  antient  castle,  is  a  building  of 
elegant  proportions,  adorned  with  a  fine  portico  of  six  Doric 
columns  on  the  south  front,  and  a  similar  portico  of  foinr 
columns  on  the  north  front.  The  architectural  details  are 
from  the  temple  of  Theseus  at  Athens.  Much  of  the  old 
castle,  which  was  formerly  used  as  a  county  piison  and  for 
holding  the  assizes,  is  yet  standing;  many  alterations  have 
been  made  in  it  within  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years,  but 
by  no  means  in  harmony  with  the  original  architecture  of 
the  building,  which  is  Norman.  The  walls  have  a  thickness 
varying  from  14^  to  17  feet. 

The  Infirmary  is  a  commodious  and  handsome  building 
in  the  Westgate  township :  the  institution  is  well  managed, 
and  all  requisite  accommodations  for  the  patients  are  pro- 
vided. The  in-door  patients  average  about  800 ;  the  out- 
E alien  Is  about  700.  There  are  a  dispensary,  a  small  lying-in 
ospiial,  a  lunatic  asylum  under  good  management  and  well 
provided  with  accommodations,  several  ranges  of  alms- 
houses, and  other  charitable  institutions:  the  keel  men's  hos- 
pital, for  poor  keelmen;  Jesus*  hospital,  for  decayed  freemen, 
their  widows  and  children ;  the  Trinity  almshouses ;  and  the 
Westgate  hospital  (the  last  founded  in  commemoration  of 
the  peace  of  1814),  are  the  principal  of  these.  The  Literary 
and  Philosophical  Society,  instituted  a.d.  1793,  occupies  a 
handsome  building  of  Doric  architecture,  comprehending  i^ 
museum,  a  library,  and  other  apartments.  This  society 
owes  its  origin  chiefly  to  the  Rev.  Wm. Turner,  a  dissenting 
minister  in  the  town.  It  was  established  in  1793;  and  the 
present  building  was  erected  1822-25.  Adjoining  the  library 
of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  are  the  rooms  ancl 
museums  of  the  Natural  History  Society  of  Northumber- 
land, Durham,  and  Newcastle,  and  of  the  Antiquarian 
Society  of  Newcastle.  There  are  a  handsome  theatre,  assem- 
bly-rooms, and  a  riding-school,  formerly  a  circus;  pubh. 
baths  near  the  head  of  Northumberland  Street,  and  a  stand 
upon  the  race-course  north  of  the  town.  There  are  extensive 
barracks,  enclosed  within  a  stone  wall,  north-west  of  the 
town.  The  royal  arcade,  an  extensive  pile  of  building,  lately 
erected,  is  occupied  by  shops  and  offices.  Two  public  ceme- 
teries have  been  formed  of  late  years  near  the  suburl  s  o« 
the  town. 

The  commercial  importance  of  Newcastle  arises  from 
its  situation  on  a  river  navigable  thus  far  by  sea  burne 
vessels  of  400  tons.  The  Tyne  forms  the  haven,  and 
is  under  the  care  of  the  corporation.  The  river  side  is  lined 
with  warehouses  and  extensive  quavs.  The  chief  business  is 
in  the  shipment  of  coals,  the  produce  of  the  surrounding 
coal-pits.  The  coals  are  brought  down  the  river  ia  broad 
vessels  called  keels.  The  boatmen  are  called  keelmen. 
The  yearly  export  of  coal  in  the  ten  years  ending  with  1832 
averaged  above  700,000  chaldrons  sent  coastwise,  about  hah 
to  London ;  the  export  over  sea  to  the  ditferent  countries  04 
the  Continent  rose  from  about  45,000  to  above  70,000  chal- 
drons in  the  same  period.  In  1833  the  quantity  sent  coast- 
wise was  1,921,848  tons;  in  1834,  2,017,452  tons;  in  1835, 
2,261,401  tons;  in  1 836  2,280.713  tons;  in  1837,  2,392,494 
tons;  and  in  1838,  2,450,778  tons;  the  exports  to  foreign 
parts  in  the  same  years  were  230,434,  227,444,  309,536, 
415,849,  47G.157,  and  554,175  tons  respectively.  The 
other  chief  articles  of  export  are  lead,  the  trade  in  which 
has  much  increased;  cast  and  wrought  iron;  glass  and 
pottery,  copperas  and  other  chemical  productions;  s>oap, 
colours,  grindstones,  salt,  and  pickled  salmon.  The  im- 
ports are  wine,  spirituous  liquors,  and  fruit  from  the  south 
of  Europe ;  corn,  limber,  flax,  tallow,  and  hides  fix)m  the 
Baltic;  and  tobacco  and  various  other  articles  from  North 
America.  The  gross  receipts  at  the  custom-house  for  the 
y^ars  ending  5th  January,  1836  to  1838,  were  307,274/ 
19*.  3(/..  413,796/.  17*.  6i/.,  and  379,360/.  19*.  ^d.  re- 
spectively ;  the  net  receipts  of  the  same  years  were 
293,087/.  7*.  7d,  396,533/.  2*.  6c/.,  and  361,311/.  8*.  8(/. 
These  receipts  were  not  exceeded  by  those  of  any  other 
ports  in  Great  Britain,  except  Loudon,  Liveruool,  Bristol, 
and  Hull,  in  England;  and  by  Greenock,  Leitli,  and  Glas- 
gow, in  Scotland.  The  number  of  ships  which  entered  the 
port  in  the  years  1832-8  was  as  f^^^^^^.g^^^^^iivie 
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Three  or  four  vessels  are  sent  every  year  to  engage  in  the 
Davi>*!i  Slniiu  w«.ale-fi'^heiy.  The  salmon-fishery  on  the 
ri\cr  has  much  declined.  A  number  of  sleam-boalb  ply 
between  Newcastle  and  Shields. 

The  chief  nianulactures  are  of  glass-botiles  and  plate  and 
'^rown  j;las3.chiertv  carried  on  in  the  township  of  Byker;  this 
manufacture  employed,  in  1831. 350  men.  The  manufacture 
of  .steam-engines,  mill-work,  and  other  machinery  employed 
from  130  to  140  men  in  1831 ;  and  the  diflferenl  branches  of 
the  manufacture  of  leather,  about  200  men.  A  number  of 
persons  were  engaged  in  ship  and  boat  buildinii;,  block, 
mast,  and  sail  mukmg,  tlax-dressinj^.  rope-making,  coach- 
building,  &c.  There  are  several  malt-houses,  breweries. 
Hour-mills,  cooperages,  pvinlint?  offices,  and  iron  and  lead- 
works,  and  chemical  works.  The  loft)  chimneys  of  these 
last,  nsing  from  150  to  300  feet,  form  a  striking  feature  of 
the  town,  and  from  the  flatne>s  of  the  suriounding  country 
are  seen  at  a  great  distance.  {.Pop.  Returns  for  1831.)  Fire- 
bricks, coal-tar.  and  brown  paper  are  made.  Thirty  years 
ago.  the  bricklayers*  and  slaters'  labourers  were  chiefly 
females. 

The  inland  trade  of  the  town  is  considerable :  there  are 
two  weekly  markets,  Tuesday  and  Saturday:  the  corn- 
inarkct  is  a  very  important  one ;  the  market  for  wheat  and 
rye,  and  that  for  oats,  are  held  in  different  places ;  there  is  a 
handsome  and  commodious  fish-market  under  the  mer- 
chants* court,  and  large  and  commodious  markets  for  but- 
cher's meat  and  vegetables  have  been  lately  erected.  There 
are  several  yearly  fairs  for  woollen  cloth,  hardwares,  leather, 
horses,  and  cattle.  There  are  rail-roads  from  Newcastle  to 
Carlisle,  to  North  Shields,  and  to  South  Shields  and  Sunder- 
land. Parliamentary  sanction  has  been  obtained  for  a  rail- 
'jvay  from  Newcastle  to  York.  A  Chamber  of  Commerce  has 
been  established  for  many  years. 

By  the  Municipal  Reform  Act.  the  borough  was  directed 
to  be  divided  into  seven  wards ;  the  corporation  to  consist  of 
four'oen  aldermen  and  forty-two  councillors ;  by  the  revising 
bar  sters.  agreeably  to  the  permission  given  in  the  act,  the 
null  >er  of  wards  was  fixed  at  eight,  but  the  alteration  was 
not  »pproved  by  the  king  in  council.  The  revenue  of  the 
cor]  oration  averages  from  30.000/.  to  35,000/.  per  annum : 
the  principal  sources  are  rents  (about  9000/.),  a  duty  on  coals 
and  other  goods  exported  (about  11.000/.  of  which  7000/.  is 
coal  duty),  payments  lor  liberty  to  deposit  ballast  (8000/.). 
tolls  (nearly  2000/.).  &c.  The  chief  expenditure  is  for  port 
and  harbour  charges  (8000/.  to  9000/.),  repairing  and 
cleansing  the  streets  (4500/.  to  5000/.),  annuities  and 
interest  (about  8000/.).  and  charges  on  hospitals,  schools, 
clergy,  &c.  (about  2500/.),  the  mayor's  salary  and  expenses 
(above  3000/.),  other  salaries  (about  3500/.),  general  repairs 
and  improvements  (above  2500/.),  &c.  {Rep.  of  Munidjh 
Commissioners.) 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne  is  a  town  and  county ;  the  assizes 
and  the  Epiphany  quarter-sessions  for  the  county  of  North- 
vmberlanu  are  held  in  the  Moothall.  which  is  built  on  a 
piece  of  ground  in  the  juris<Hciion  of  Northumberland, 
though  surrounded  by  the  buildings  of  Newcastle.  Assizes  J 
and  quarter-sessions  (or  the  borough  are  held  in  the  Guild-  ' 
hall  at  the  usual  periods ;  the  recorder  presides.  There  are 
a  mayor's  court  and  a  sheriff's  court,  which  have  jurisdic- 
tion in  suits  of  unlimited  amount;  a  court  of  conscience  for 
small  debts  under  40*. ;  and  a  court  of  conservancy  for  the 
river.  There  is  a  police  force  of  7  serjeants-at-mace  and  80 
constables,  and  a  night-watch. 

St.  Nicholas  is  the  mother-church  of  Newcastle:  the 
benefice  is  a  vicarage  (united  with  the  curacy  of  Gosforth) 
of  the  clear  yearly  \ulue  of  753/.  with  a  glebe-house;  »nd 
the  vicar  has  the  ri;^ht  of  presentation  to  the  perpetual 
curacies  of  All  Saints(clear  yearly  value  330/.).  St.  Andrew 
(227/.).  St.  Ann  (110/.),  St.  John,  and  St.  James  (244/.). 

Beiiides  the  Philosophical  Society  and  Antiquarian  Society, 
there  are  a  literar}'.  scientific,  and  mechanical  institution,  an 
inbtilution  for  the  promotion  of  the  fine  arts,  a  Iktanic  and 
IlorticuUurol  Society,  a  Law  Society,  a  Nnlurol  History 


Socief r,  and  a  Philharmonic  and  Chora]  Society.  Tbm  mt 
several  libraries  connected  with  \'arious  public  bodiea,  bcud* 
subscription  news-rooms. 

The  total  number  of  the  day-schools  of  all  cUs«ea(tiid«4- 
ing  boarding-schools)  in  the  town  and  county  of  tbe  tovru  'o 
1833.  was  ninety -six ;  of  Sunday-schools  tweoty-onc ;  m  ibt 
added  townships  there  were  twenty-seven  day»cbools  weA 
nine  Sunday-schools:  making  a  total  of  one  hundrwd  t»i 
twenty-three  day-schools  and  thirty  Suuday-icbooU.  TW 
free  grumraar-school  (in  which  the  late  lords  Etdon,  Stovr^ 
and  (Jollini^ood.  the  poet  Akenside.  and  otbor  cftmikcc! 
persons  received  the  earlier  part  of  ihcir  eduratiocii  «•< 
founded  by  Thomas  Horsley,  who  was  mayor  of  Nvwca*' 
in  1 525.  The  Jubdee  school  is  a  Lancastcriau  »chool,  ek**- 
blitthed  on  occasion  of  the  Jubilee,  a  ix  1809,  and  supporr: 
by  subscription,  with  a  handsome  school-hoiue  aod  a  ^^ 
library :  the  clergy  Jubilee  school,  built  to  commemorslc' tk 
fiftieth  year  of  the  prelacy  of  Dr.  Shute  Barringtoo.  bt»br7  ti 
Durham,  is  a  national  school  supported  by  an  eodowsret 
and  by  subscription.  There  are  several  endowed  ■cftm% 
and  schools  supported  by  subscription,  including  tbrve  n- 
fant-schools.  There  are  a  number  of  other  beiMmiletit 
societie". 

(Brand's  History  of  Newcastle;  Guide  to  NevtmatJU  m^i 
its  Entnrons,  byT.  Sop  with.  1838  ;  Historical  ami  Dewcnp- 
live  View  of  Northumberland^  Newcastle.  1811 ;  Rickii:i»' 
Gothic  Architecture  ;  Parliamentary  Papers.) 

NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LYME,*a  bofoogh.  xsmAt- 
town,  and  parish  of  Staffordshire,  in  the  hundred  of  Ptn- 
hill,  150  miles  from  London  on  the  road  by  DaTVDtrr,  tb- 
vcntry,  and  Lichfield,  to  Liverpool. 

This  place  is  of  considerable  antiquity,  and  waa  a  eorpo- 
rate  town  as  earlv  as  the  reign  of  Henry  IL  It  i»  niurcd 
to  as  such  in  a  charter  granted  in  that  reign  to  Prarton  m 
Lancashire.  The  earliest  extant  charter  to  Nemauckr* 
dated  19  Henry  III.,  1235.  At  a  later  period  of  Um  awM 
reign  a  castle  was  built  (or  probably  rebuilt)  here  by  Ed- 
mund earl  of  Lancaster,  the  king's  second  ton.  Tbe  record* 
of  the  borough  are  extant  from  1 386. 

The  town  is  situated  about  two  miles  from  tbe  tk^x  tie 
west  bank  of  the  Trent,  not  far  from  the  loaroe  of  tbii 
river,  and  consists  of  several  streets  irregularly  laid  oot  ta 
well  paved,  and  lighted  with  gas.  It  is  supplied  wiib  gw^ 
water.  The  houses  are  mostly  old.  but  not  deftciaot  m 
neatness  or  uniformity.  High-street  along  the  Ltrcrfo^ 
road  is  tolerably  spacious.  The  town  has  two  cbttmca 
One  was  rebuilt  early  in  the  last  century,  bat  has  a  len« 
square  tower  of  much  greater  antiquity,  built  of  red-aaa^ 
stone.  The  other  church  was  built  a  few  years  ms>e^ 
There  is  a  Catholic  chapel,  built  in  1834,  which  is  a  GoUt.* 
building,  constructed  of  ornamental  bricks ;  and  tberr  ar- 
meeting-houses  for  Independents,  Baptists,  Unitarians ari 
several  branches  of  the  Methodists.  There  are  a  inuldh«^ 
having  a  clock  with  an  illuminated  dial,  and  a  public  otfsi 
for  the  mayor  and  magistrates.  There  is  a  rangv  of  ala^ 
houses  for  twenty  alms-women,  founded  by  Chrbtofbc 
Monk,  duke  of  Albermarle,  son  of  tbe  famous  GaOTr* 
Monk.  There  are  no  vestiges  of  the  antient  csstle  eicvft 
only  a  portion  of  the  mound  on  which  it  wma  boiU,  t^ 
rest  having  been  levelled  into  the  moat  for  porposea  of  re! 
tivation. 

The  population  of  the  borough,  which  is  coextctisrnp  W!*i 
the  parisn,  was,  in  1831,  8192;  at  present  it  is  prob^bi 
about  10.000.  In  1831,  784  men  were  ensagvd  m  mtsaJ- 
factures.  The  chief  manufacture  is  that  of  bat&.  TWnr  »-^ 
three  silk-mills,  a  cotton  and  a  paper-mill,  the  ktter  elur(l« 
for  the  manufacture  of  a  tissue-paper  used  in  the  yattaa** 
for  printing  the  ware.  A  small  portion  of  the  infaabttvin 
arc  engaged  in  the  potteries.  Markets  are  held  oo  Mondx* 
and  Saturday  in  the  High-street  Besides  the  five  anmk*! 
fairs  there  are  now  five  additional  roo^'cable  cattle  mark<«.« 
held  during  the  year.  The  town  was  farmeriy  rrgmni*-: 
as  the  capital  of  the  pottery  district,  which  is  imosedmtc.t 

*  Olfl  r<v><  nit  point  tu  an  anttoot  tottti,  or  wondlaadg^  oH?ta«3|  m^mrmt  - 
Cheshire  from  the  rert  of  KnijlaDd  called  Lime.  probAbl}  fru«  lit  it»«JaB«  .  * 
tiio  iime$.  or  bunl«r.  It  kaa  been  coiijectufvii.  wtth  nnrb  pvnbdbLHiT.  *rM  * 
uumbrr  of  place*  sUnnted  on  or  near  the  met  funD«Tlj  urrafMrf  I'7  *  -  - 
linio  wo^IlAud*  lta^r  derived  Die  addition  of  l>me  (whirK  i*  iW  w^t  mmmt-^* 
anil  authentic  form ),  lyne.  or  line,  to  their  Dam«>i  frooi  awk  poAiaflr 

B<rsitlr»  Nc«ea«tleunder-Lynic  «e  tiave  Ashtoa  ttailrrL>«*. 
Line.  Uut»Iem.  autienUy  Ourr  wanletlimc  (thr  Saxoo  %iOfd  ^r 
bowrr.cottJiKe.or  d«elhO}{;  ff'ardtt.  tsmuxd::  and  mw.  tW  w«at 
M««l«')y-nudfr-Lyme.  W)litaKlr•-uode^L)nke.  Noclpa  m  fi»li|  y> 
thf  I'artu  .11)  of  St.  Pft«r*s  Abbey,  ShrvwtUtry.  «•  iaxiM  ori««»  ai 
A'u  itu'-),  Hi-UonuQ'^ertYnio,  and  AwiUa  ;0W  I^*«j«    V  IC 
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adjacent ;  but  this  connection  has  been  gradually  diminish- 
ing of  late  years,  much  to  the  detriment  of  Newcastle.  A 
still  more  serious  loss  to  the  town  has  arisen  from  travellers 
being  now  nearly  altogether  diverted  from  it  to  the  Grand 
Junction  Railway. 

There  is  a  branch  canal  from  this  town  to  the  Grrand 
Trank  (or  Trent  and  Mersey)  Canal,  which  passes  through 
the  neighbourhood ;  and  a  canal  from  the  coal-mines  in 
Apedale,  which  affords  a  supply  of  coals  to  the  town  at  a 
cheap  rate. 

The  corporation,  under  the  Municipal  Reform  Act,  con- 
sistj  of  six  aldermen  and  eighteen  councillors.  The  borough, 
by  the  same  act,  was  divid^  into  two  wards,  and  the  muni- 
ripol  boundaries  were  made  coextensive  with  the  parliamen- 
tary boundaries,  which  had  been  somewhat  enlarged  by  the 
Boundary  Act  The  borough  has  a  commission  of  the 
peace,  and  a  good  police:  quarter-sessions  and  petty-sessions 
are  regularly  held.  The  corporation  revenues  are  about  600/. 
per  annum,  a  sum  which  is  inadequate  to  meet  the  annual 
expeniUlure  of  salaries,  rent  charges  in  satisfaction  of  cha- 
riiable  bequests,  &c. 

Newcastle  has  returned  members  to  parliament  from  27 
Edward  III.,  and  probably  from  an  earlier  date.  Tlie 
constituency,  previous  to  the  Reform  Act,  consisted  of  the 
resident  freemen ;  the  number  was  about  800.  The  num- 
ber of  houses,  in  1831,  assessed  at  10/.  annual  value,  was 
267 ;  the  number  estimated  to  be  of  that  value  was  360. 
Amongst  other  privileges,  the  burgesses  have  an  exclusive 
right  of  pasturage  on  about  205  acres  of  fertile  land,  divided 
into  four  large  fields,  which  were  allotted  to  them  under 
the  Enclosure  Act  of  1816,  in  lieu  of  their  antient  right  to 
rne-tbird  of  the  pasturage  of  about  600  acres,  called  the 
Town  Fields.  At  the  same  time  five  acres,  bordering  the 
town  on  its  eastern  side,  were  set  apart  for  public  walks, 
together  with  funds  for  their  support,  and  are  now  planted 
ind  laid  out  in  an  ornamental  manner,  to  the  great  advan- 
tage of  the  inhabitants. 

The  living  is  a  rectory,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  285/., 
with  a  glebe-house,  built  in  1698. 

There  were,  in  1833,  in  the  borough,  an  infant-school, 
with  100  children;  an  endowed  free  grammar-school;  four 
other  schools,  partly  supported  by  endowment,  with  118 
children ;  nineteen  other  day-schools,  with  499  children ; 
one  boarding-school,  with  43  children;  one  national  day 
and  Sunday  school,  partly  supported  by  endowment  and 
partly  by  subscription,  with  408  children  in  the  week, 
and  625  on  Sunday;  and  five  Sunday-schools,  with  1106 
children.  A  Lancasterian  school  has  been  opened  since 
these  returns  were  made.  There  are  a  theatre ;  a  perma- 
nent Book  Society,  established  in  1815,  having  a  library  of 
upwards  of  1 500  volumes ;  and  a  Literary  and  Scientific 
Institution,  founded  in  1 836,  which  also  possesses  a  library. 
i  Communication  from  Nettccutle-under-Lyme.) 

NEWCOMfi,  WILLIAM,  bom  1729,  died  1800,  one  of 
tbo  eminent  divines  of  the  eighteenth  century  belonging  to 
what  was  called  the  Liberal  school,  to  which  such  men  as 
I  AW,  Paley,  and  many  others  belonged.  The  scene  of  his 
labours  lay  for  the  most  part  of  the  active  period  of  life  in 
Ireland,  where  he  attained  the  highest  dignity  in  the 
Church,  being  appointed  archbishop  of  Armagh  during  the 
bhoit  administration  of  Earl  Fitzwilliam  in  1795. 

His  father  was  a  clergyman  at  Abingdon,  and  he  was 
educated  at  the  grammar-school  in  that  town,  from  whence 
be  passed  to  the  university  of  Oxford,  where  he  became  in 
due  time  a  Fellow  and  tutor  of  Hertford  College,  where  he 
had  Charles  James  Fox  for  one  of  his  pupils.  In  1765  he 
became  Doctor  in  Divinity,  and  in  that  year  ancompanied 
hia  patron,  the  earl  of  Hertford,  when  he  went  lord-lieute- 
nant to  Ireland.  He  went  as  chaplain,  and  a  bishopric  in 
that  country  soon  falling  vacant,  he  was  placed  in  it:  it  was 
the  see  of  Dromore.  Entering  the  episcopal  order  thus 
owly  in  life,  it  is  not  extraordinary  tnat  he  had  several 
translations,  which  were  first  to  Ossory,  then  to  Waterford, 
and  finally  to  Armagh.  A  writer  of  some  account  of  his  life 
assures  us  that  he  'diligently  and  faithfully  discharged  the 
duties  of  his  episcopal  office,  and  secured  the  respect  of  all 
parties  and  of  all  religious  persuasions  by  the  affability, 
prudence,  candour,  and  moderation  which  were  the  inva- 
riable guides  of  his  conduct.' 

But  the  best  praise  of  this  eminent  prelate  is,  that  he  was 
during  the  whole  of  his  life  a  most  assiduous  biblical  stu^ 
uect,  and  that  he  did  not  suffer  those  studies  to  end  in 
Ibemi^lvps,  but  lw4  b^fbrp  the  wqrld  results  whicl)  enaqed 


upon  them.  He  did  not  begin  to  lay  these  results  before 
the  public  till  he  had  maturely  considered  them,  for  he  was 
nearly  fifty  before  he  printed  any  considerable  work ;  but 
when  he  had  begun,  he  showed  that  it  was  his  great  object 
to  promote  the  knowledge  and  study  of  the  Scriptures.  His 
first  work  was '  The  Harmony  of  the  Gospels,*  a  work  the 
title  of  which  affords  but  an  inadequate  idea  of  its  nature 
and  contents,  as,  besides  containing  the  results  of  his  inqui- 
ries on  a  very  difficult  and  important  point  of  sacred  history, 
it  contains  a  great  mass  of  valuable  criticism  and  useful  in- 
formation. Out  of  this  work  arose  a  controversy  with  an 
acute  antagonist.  Dr.  Priestley,  on  the  duration  of  the  mi- 
nistry of  our  Savour;  Bishop  Newcome  contending  for 
three  years,  and  Dr.  Priestley  limiting  the  tune  to  one  year. 
In  1782  he  published  his  'Observations  on  our  Lord's  Con- 
duct as  a  Divine  Instructor,  and  on  the  Excellence  of  his 
Moral  Character,'  a  work  of  great  beauty  ;  and  in  1 785  a 
new  version,  with  critical  remarks,  of  the  Twelve  Minor 
Prophets.  This  was  followed  in  i  788  by  a  similar  work  on 
the  prophet  Ezekiel.  In  1792  he  published  his  *  Review 
of  the  Chief  Difficulties  in  the  Gospel  History  relating  to 
our  Lord's  Resurrection;'  and  in  the  same  year,  'An  His- 
torical View  of  the  English  Biblical  Translations.'  This 
was  his  latest  publication,  except  an  Episcopal  Char se ;  but 
af^er  his  death  there  was  ^iven  to  the  world  a  very  import- 
ant work,  which  he  had  himself  caused  to  be  printed  four 
years  before  his  decease,  entitled,  *  An  Attempt  towards 
revising  our  English  Translation  of  the  Greek  Scriptures,' 
in  which  he  set^the  example  of  taking  the  benefit  in  an 
English  version  of  those  changes  in  the  Greek  text  which 
the  critical  examination  of  existing  manuscripts  has  shown 
to  be  expedient  and  necessary. 

NEWFOUNDLAND,  an  island  belonging  to  the  British, 
is  situated  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  not  far  from  the  eastern 
shores  of  North  America,  between  46°  40'  and  51°  37'  N. 
lat.  and  52°  25'  and  59°  15'  W.  long.  It  is  nearer  U> 
Europe  than  any  of  the  islands,  or  any  part  of  the  continent, 
of  America,  the  distance  between  St.  .John's  and  the  harbour 
of  Valencia  in  Ireland  being  only  1656  sea-miles.  On 
the  north-east,  east,  and  south  it  is  surrounded  by  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  On  the  west  of  it  lies  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence,  which  communicates  at  the  northern  extremity 
of  the  island  with  the  Atlantic  by  the  strait  of  Belle  Isle, 
which  is  about  60  miles  long  and  12  broad,  and  deep  and 
safe  as  a  passage  to  and  from  the  Gulf  of  Si.  Lawrence. 
Cape  Rays,  the  south-western  point  of  the  island,  is  about 
70  miles  from  North  Point  in  Cape  Breton ;  and  this  wide 
expanse  of  water  unites  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence  to  the 
Atlantic  on  the  south  side  of  the  island.  The  surface  of 
Newfoundland  is  estimated  at  nearly  60,000  square  miles, 
or  something  more  than  the  area  of  England  and  Wales 
together.    Its  form  approaches  to  that  of  a  triangle. 

The  shores  are  rocky  and  high,  and  indented  by  broad  and 
deep  bays,  which  enter  from  40  to  60  miles  into  the  body  of 
the  island.  The  lands  adjacent  to  the  sea  are  bleak,  rugged, 
and  nearly  destitute  of  trees  or  bushes ;  but  at  the  heads 
of  the  bays  and  near  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  there  are 
flats  of  some  extent  covered  with  trees.  The  interior  of 
the  island  is  nearly  unknown:  it  seems  to  be  diversified 
by  hills,  rivers,  and  numerous  lakes.  Towards  the  eastern 
coast  the  hills  are  low,  and  there  arc  many  trees  of  small 
growth ;  but  towards  the  western  coast  it  is  more  rugged, 
and  the  hills  frequently  rise  to  the  height  of  mountains, 
and  have  little  wood  until  within  a  few  miles  of  the  coast 
The  most  elevated  part  is  the  northern  peninsula,  which 
lies  along  the  Strait  of  Belle  Isle.  Towards  the  centre  of 
the  island  there  are  flats  of  considerable  extent,  swampy,  and 
mostly  covered  with  peat.  The  hills  and  mountains  uo  not 
generally  form  ridges,  but  each  elevation  seems' to  have 
its  own  peculiar  base. 

The  climate  of  Newfoundland  Js  influenced  by  its  geo- 
graphical position,  by  its  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  by  the  large  fields  of  ice  which,  during  tho 
months  of  March,  April,  and  May,  are  on  their  way  from 
the  northern  shores  towards  the  south,  and  cover  the  sea 
adjoining  the  island  to  a  great  distance.  Great  humidity 
prevails  whenever  the  wind  blows  from  the  sea;  and  though 
the  cold  during  the  winter  is  severe,  the  harbours  are  not 
fi-ozen  so  long  as  the  most  southerly  of  those  within  the 
Gulf  of  St  Lawrence.  The  cold  is  rather  greater  on  tho 
western  coast  and  in  the  interior,  but  the  atmosphere  is 
generally  clear  and  pure.  During  the  summer  months  the 
days  ^lA  pig l^t^  f^9i  WJtU  f«W  exception?,  very  pleasant. 
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At  midday  it  ii  frequently  very  hot,  and  even  opnreMiTe; 
but  in  the  mornings  and  evenings,  and  at  night,  the  air  is 
exceedingly  agreeable.  The  mokt  disagreeable  periods  are 
the  setting-in  and  the  breaking-up  of  the  winter,  and  espe- 
cially when  the  great  islands  of  ice  appear  off  the  coast. 

Tne  cUmate  is  not  too  severe  to  allow  cultivation,  but  it 
has  hitherto  been  attempted  only  on  a  moderate  scale. 
At  tho  heads  of  the  bays  and  along  the  lower  course  of 
the  rivers  there  are  many  tracts  of  alluvial  soil,  which,  with 
some  outlay,  could  be  converted  into  meadows,  and  if 
drained  of  the  water  which  covers  them  when  the  snow 
dissolves,  would  yield  good  barley,  oats,  and  potatoes.  In 
many  parts  there  is  rich  pasturage.  Trees  of  any  consider- 
able size  are  only  found  within  the  bays,  near  the  water, 
and  along  the  rivers.  On  tho  Atlantic  coast  there  is  little 
wood  of  any  value,  except  for  fuel  and  the  building  of  small 
boats.  Spruce,  birch,  and  larch  compose  the  woods.  Pine 
is  rare  and  of  small  growth:  mounlain-aiih  ia  still  less 
common.  On  the  high  un wooded  grounds  wortleberry- 
bushes  predominate. 

Deer  are  numerous,  but  beavers  are  not  so  common  as 
they  were  formerly.  Foxes  are  still  numerous  along  the 
rivers  and  sea-coast.  Fishing  is  at  present  almost  the  only 
ofxupation  of  the  inhabitants:  they  take  seals  on  the 
tloatmg  ice-fields  in  the  sprius^,  and  cod  in  the  summer 
along  the  eastern  and  southern  coasts  of  the  inland,  the 
coast  of  Labrador,  and  the  Great  Bank.  The  salmon, 
herring,  and  mackerel  are  also  taken. 

Ckial,  gypsum,  and  limestone  are  found  in  several  districts, 
especially  on  the  western  coast,  near  St.  George*s  Boy. 

In  the  interior  of  the  southern  districts  tliere  is  still  a 
native  tribe,  the  Mic-mac,  who  also  occupy  the  peninsula  of 
Gaspe,  in  Lower  Canada,  and  extend  into  New  Brunswick. 
The  northern  districts  were  formerly  occupied  by  another 
tnbe,  called  the  Red  Indians;  but  notwithstanding  the 
careful  search  which  was  made  some  years  ago  to  find  out 
some  individuals  belonging  to  this  tribe,  none  have  been 
found,  and  it  seems  that  the  tribe  is  entirely  extinct.  The  | 
European  settlers,  all  of  whom  are  employed  in  the  fisheries, 
are  established  on  the  coast,  and  especially  on  the  peninsula 
of  Avalon,  which  is  united  to  tho  main  body  of  tne  i»land 
by  a  low  isthmus  little  more  than  three  miles  wide.  This 
isthmus  separates  Trinity  Bay  from  the  bay  of  Placenlia. 
The  settlements  on  the  other  coasts  are  few  and  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  one  another. 

The  port  and  town  of  St  John's  is  on  the  east  side  of  the 
island.  The  entrance  of  the  harbour  is  so  narrow,  that 
two  large  ships  can  hardly  pass  abreast  with  safety.  There 
are  twelve  feet  water  in  the  middle  of  the  channel.  The 
harbour  is  spacious,  and  sheltered  on  all  sides  by  high 
rocks :  its  fortifications  are  rather  strong  than  extensive. 
The  town  runs  along  nearly  the  whole  of  the  north  side 
of  the  port,  but  there  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  more  than 
one  street,  the  others  being  irregular  lanes.  A  few  of  the 
houses  are  of  stone  or  brick,  and  some  of  the  buildings 
are  handsome,  but  the  greater  part  are  of  wood.  The 
public  and  ^vernment  buildings  are  tolerably  extensive. 
The  population  in  summer  hardly  exceeds  10,000,  but 
on  the  return  of  the  fishermen  it  is  increased  to  1 5,000. 
Harbour  Grace,  the  next  town  in  importance,  has  a  popula- 
tion ot  5000 ;  it  is  situated  on  the  western  shores  of  Con* 
c(*ption  Bay,  and  the  harbour  is  safe,  but  rather  intricate. 
The  other  settlements  are  small,  and  chiefly  consist  of  a 
few  wooden  houses. 

The  Great  Bank  of  Newfoundland  is  the  roost  extensive 
submarine  elevation  that  is  known  to  exist  in  any  ocean. 
It  is  about  GOO  miles  long,  and  in  some  places  200  broad. 
Tho  soundings  on  it  are  from  25  to  95  fathoms.  The  whole 
appears  to  be  a  mass  of  solid  rock ;  its  edges  are  abrupt, 
and  deepen  suddenly  from  25  to  95  fathoms.  The  shal- 
lowest parts  are  the  Cape  Race,  or  Virgin  Rocks ;  although 
there  is  about  four  fathoms  on  the  shoalest  parts,  yet 
during  a  heavy  sea  a  ship  would  be  immediately  dashed  to 
pieces  on  them.  The  boiit  fishing-grounds  on  this  bank 
are  between  42''  and  46^  N.  lat  The  Outer  Bank  seems  to 
be  a  continuation  of  the  Great  Bank  at  a  lower  elevation. 
It  lies  belwoen  44"  15' and  45*"  24' W.  long,  and  44°  lO' 
and  47''  30'  N.  lat.  The  soundings  on  it  vary  from  100  to 
160  fathoms.  Between  the  Outer  and  Great  Bank  tho 
soundin/»  vary  fVom  120  to  218  fathoms.  From  the  Great 
Bank  to  Nova  Scjtia  there  is  a  continuation  of  banks.  The 
temperature  of  the  water  on  the  Great  Bank  is  from  10  to 
12  degrees  colder  than  that  of  the  surrounding  sea;  and 


when  it  comei  into  contact  with  the  vann  vtlert  of  tk$ 

Gulf-stream,  at  its  southern  extremity,  the  diflcreAot 
amounu  to  16  or  18  degrees.  It  is  supposed  that  ib«  Ibgs 
which  generally  hang  over  tho  banks,  and  hover  along  t^ 
coasts  of  Nova  Scotia,  Cape  Brcion,  and  Newfound  Una,  ua 
produced  by  the  vapours  which  arike  from  the  moctsog  «| 
the  warm  waters  of  the  Gulf-stream  with  those  which  ai« 
brought  down  from  the  polar  regions  by  the  prv^aiLag 
north  eastern  winds.    [Fisheries.] 

The  first  discovery  of  Newfoundland  is  due  to  mtma  Nu- 
wegians,  w  ho,  before  the  year  1 OOU,  sailed  on  a  vo)  a^^e  of  uu- 
covcry  from  Greenland,  and  visited  various  parts  of  Nuctt 
America.  Indeed  it  seems  pretty  well  eslabli»hed  \Lu 
duiTug  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries  the  Northnw 
discovered  and  visited  a  great  part  of  the  eastern  cuast  U 
America.  (London  Geog.  Journal,  vol.  8.)  The  ojkUt«fini 
of  Newfoundland  however  seems  to  have  been  for^ouca 
until  its  re-discovery,  on  the  24th  June.  1 497, bv  Joha  Cslut, 
then  in  the  service  of  £ngland.  The  name  Newfuaodlaai 
was  given  by  Cabot  to  the  whole  of  the  territorica  discuieriA 
by  him.  The  continent  and  other  islands  have  since  rccvitW 
other  specific  names,  while  that  of  Newfoundland  hju  l«vn 
confined  to  this  island. 

Cabot,  on  his  return  to  England,  having  reported  tW 
great  abundance  of  fis>h  discovered  on  the  coa*t*  uf  Ntv 
foundland,  manv  private  adventurers  shortly  after  pn>ccciW 
to  the  spot;  and  it  appears  that  so  early  as  the  ycmr  l^va, 
*  the  fishery  was  carried  on  bv  Portuguese,  French,  B«t 
cayans,  and  other  nations,  on  the  banks  or  shallows,  and  us 
the  coast  to  the  east  and  south  of  the  island  of  NcwC/im^ 
land.'  At  that  time  the  island  contained  great  nuiabcrft  «f 
bears,  beavers,  otters,  red  foxes,  martens,  and  hare*,  and  s 
profitable  trade  was  carried  on  with  the  Indians  for  the  sluos 
of  these  animals,  which  were  shipped  to  Europe.  No  at- 
tempt was  made  to  form  a  bcttlement  on  the  island  uqXj] 
1536,  when  a  London  merchant,  Mr.  Iloare,  uitvoipled^  Uf 
gether  with  the  crew  of  his  ship,  to  pau  the  wmt«r  thm, 
but,  aAcr  undergoing  great  hardships,  the)  relunMni  to 
England  before  the  winter  was  over.  The  next  altempi 
was  made  in  ljb3,  when  Sir  Ilumfrev  Gilbert,  half-bcutbtr 
of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  having  obtained  from  Qu<«a 
Elizabeth  a  grant  of  200  leagues  round  any  |<ftut  ub 
the  island  where  he  might  clioose  to  sefttle,  proceeded 
there  with  200  people  in  five  small  vessels,  lie  funaud 
his  settlement  in  the  Bay  of  St.  John,  but  aotnc  of  Its 
people  became  dissatisfied  and  returned  to  KDj^Uiid, 
and  the  remainder  having  embarked  «iih  him  oo  an  ti- 
ploring  expedition  to  the  south  part  of  the  islaoid,  mun 
than  100  of  them  were  lost  in  one  of  the  shipa  lo  a  Uutm, 
Upon  this,  with  the  rest  of  his  followers,  be  was  pn)c«HUii( 
towards  England,  when  another  storm  overtook  tU«a,  hxU 
their  vessel  foundered.  Several  attempts  to  form  sccUa- 
mcnts  were  afterwards  made  ond  successively  abuniosci 
until  in  1623  Sir  George  Calvert,  afterwoads  Lord  Baa>- 
more,  formed  a  colony  in  the  south-eastern  part  9i  ik» 
island,  which  he  called  Avalon,  and  appointed  his  aoo  tW 
governor.  The  nature  of  Sir  Georga  Oslv«yt  a  titlo  docs  aii 
appear.  Soon  after  the  formation  of  the  colony,  h«  prowtids* 
thither,  in  order  that  he  might  freely  enjoy  tba  fmjfimjm 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  Ten  years  later,  a  coiasy 
was  sent  from  Ireland  by  Lord  Falkland*  then  lofd-Unr 
tenant  of  that  part  of  the  kini;doro;  and  in  16M  Sir  tH%A 
Kirk  went  there  with  a  few  settlers,  under  the  authentj  «f 
a  parliamentary  grant.  In  the  meanwhile  the  Vptmth  aa^ 
established  a  colony  in  Placentia  Bay,  and  oonstaat  dMp«t<» 
arose  between  them  and  the  English  aettlers.  The  fmt- 
mission  of  the  French  colony  was  confessedly  a  Mallar 
of  favour  on  the  part  of  the  English  cnrnmiMal  W 
which  the  French  fishermen  for  some  time  paid  a  tnWlt 
of  five  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  the  fish  Ukea.  1>» 
payment  was  relinquished  by  Charles  IL  in  1675^  aad 
the  French  fishery  thereupon  increased  rapidlv.  la  tW 
declaration  of  war  against  France  issued  by  WilUam  111 
shortly  after  he  was  called  to  the  throne  of  England,  if  was 
stated  as  one  cause  of  that  measure,  *that  it  mas  not  ioSix 
since  the  French  took  licences  from  the  governor  of  N«v - 
foundland  to  fish  upon  that  coast,  and  paid  a  tributo  U  r 
such  licences,  as  an  ackno\iled)^ement  of  the  sole  n^tu  %i 
the  crown  of  England  to  that  island;  but  of  late,  the  cd- 
croachments  of  the  French  upon  that  island  and  b»  sa* 
jpsty*s  subjects,  trade,  and  fishurv  there,  had  been  more  ha^ 
the  invasion  of  an  enemy  than  becoming  fheod*  wbu  ear 
jo)cd  tho  advantages jf^tii^^<J^><^  o^y  W  pcnwtseM  ^ 
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Doting  tbis  war,  and  in  that  which  followed,  considerable 
damage  was  done  by  the  French  and  English  forces  to  the 
settlements  of  their  respective  countrymen  on  Newfound- 
land. In  170S  the  French  attacked  and  nearly  destroyed 
the  town  of  Saint  John,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  pos- 
session of  nearly  every  settlement;  but  at  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht  the  island  was  declared  to  belonj;  wholly  to  Eng- 
lancl,  the  French  being  allowed  to  fish  under  certain  regu- 
lations, and  to  occupy  the  small  islands  of  St.  Pierre  and  Mi- 
quelon  at  the  entrance  of  Placentia  Bay,  but  a  garrison  of 
only  50  men  was  allowed  to  be  kept  in  each.  The  subject 
of  fishery  rights  on  the  shores  and  banks  of  Newfound- 
land has  since  been  the  cause  of  some  disagreement  be- 
tween the  English  and  French  governments,  and  at  this 
time  (1839)  is  far  from  being  placed  on  a  satisfactory  foot- 
ing ;  but  the  sovereignty  of  the  island  as  settled  by  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht  has  remained  undisputed. 

The  population  of  Newfoundland  has  always  been  very 
fluctaaung.  The  solo  inducement  to  settlers  is  offered  by 
ibe  ftsberies,  for  the  prosecution  of  which  many  persons  take 
up  iheir  abode  on  the  island  only  during  the  fishing  season, 
and  leave  it  during  the  winter.  By  a  census  taken  in 
1763  it  appeared  that  the  number  of  inhabitants  was  then 
13,1 12  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages.  The  population  in  1806 
was  estimated  at  26,500.  A  census  has  since  been  taken 
in  each  of  the  years  1823.  1828,  and  1836,  showing  the  fol- 
lowing results : — 


1823 
1828 
1836 


Males. 
31,746 
34,617 
41.467 


Femnlos. 
20,411 
23,471 
32,238 


Total. 
52,157 
58.088 
73,705 


The  population  in  the  several  districts  in  1836  was  as 
follows:— 

ni«triH».  Males.  Femnles.          Tolal. 

Saint  John    ....  10,239  8.6«7  18.926 

Conception  Bay       .     .  12.842  10,373  23,215 

TrinitjBay.      .      .      .  3.751  3.062           6.803 

BonavistaBay    .     .     .  2,898  2.285          5.183 

Fogo 2,131  1,366           3,497 

Ferryland     ....  3,330  1,781           5,111 

Placentia  and  St.  Mary  2,644  2,057           4,701 

Burin 1.775  1,365           3,140 

Fortune  Bay       .     .     .  l.«57  1,272          3, J 29 

Total  .  .  .  41.467  32,238  73,705 
The  produce  of  the  fisheries  at  different  periods  will  show 
the  increasing  importance  of  this  colony.  In  1763  there 
were  taken  and  cured  386.274  quintals  of  codfish  and  694 
tierces  of  salmon.  There  were  furlher  exported  1598  tuns 
of  train-oil,  and  furs  to  the  value  of  about  2000/.  In  1 795 
the  fisliery  employed  400  sail  of  ships,  of  the  aggregate 
burthen  of  38.000  tons.  The  produce  was  500,000  quintals 
of  codfish,  3700  frails  of  salmon,  1000  barrels  of  herrings, 
3.'?00  funs  of  cod  and  seal  oil,  and  4900  seal  skins.  There 
were  also  employed  2000  boats.  In  1836  there  were  produced 
860.354  quintals  of  codfish,  1534  barrels  of  herrings,  1847 
tierces  of  salmon,  384,321  seal  skins,  and  9485  tuns  of 
cod.  seal,  and  whale  oil,  the  value  of  the  whole  being 
8O8.066/. 

The  inhabitants  are  in  a  great  degree  dependent  for  pro- 
-vUioDs  upon  importation.  Salt  provisions  are  sent  from 
Ireland  and  Germany;  large  quantities  of  biscuit  are  also 
94sn{  from  Germany,  flour  is  imported  from  the  United 
States  of  America  and  from  the  north  of  Europe,  and  Indian 
oorn  meal  from  the  United  States.  The  agricultural  return 
for  1836  states  the  number  of  acres  in  cultivation  to  be 
1 1,062.  and  their  produce  10.300  bushels  of  oats,  1,168,127 
bufchels  of  potatoes,  and  6,975  tons  of  hay.  The  number  of 
hones  in  that  year  was  1551.  of  horned  cattle  5835.  and  of 
sheep  3103.  The  number  of  shipping  that  arrived  at  and 
li^parted  from  the  colony  in  that  year  was  as  follows:— 


Inwards. 

Outwards 

Coantric*. 

Shlpi. 

Ton!i. 

Fhips. 

Tons. 

Great  Britain    . 

186 

26,646 

145 

18,546 

British  Colonies 

323 

29.718 

376 

42,144 

United  States   . 

39 

6,720 

18 

2,157 

Foreign  Slates  . 

252 

36,746 

246 

32,710 

Total 


800         98,830 


785         95.557 


The  total  value  of  imports  in  1836  was  579,799/.,  and  of 
exports  787,099/.  ,    „  ...  .  r^ 

iMacOwgors  BritUh  America ;  Bouchette's  Brttish  Do- 


minions  in  North  America;    Chappeirs  Voyage  to  New* 
foundland,  1818.) 

NEWFOUNDLAND  DOG,  a  well-known  and  fine  va- 
riety of  the  dog,  seldom  seen  in  a  state  of  purity,  when  it  is 
comparatively  small,  but  very  muscular  and '  strong,  and 
generally  black.  The  large,  and,  it  must  be  confessed, 
handsome  dogs,  which  are  so  often  seen  in  this  country, 
and  pass  for  Newfoundland  Dogs — "  Dogs'* — it  is  Col. 
Hawker,  if  we  recollect  right,  wno  so  designates  them—* 
'  as  big  as  a  jackass  and  as  hairy  as  a  bear ' — are  very 
different  from  the  compact  and  moderate- sized  animals 
which,  in  their  native  country,  are  employed  in  drawing 
sledges  and  little  carriages  laden  with  wood,  fish,  or  other 
commodities.  Some  of  these  true  Newfoundland  Dogs  we 
have  seen,  and  they  make  admirable  retrievers.  We  have 
also  seen  the  great  and  less  pure  English  Newfoundland 
Dogs,  80  to  speak,  employed  in  the  field  fur  the  same  pur- 
pose with  great  success.  One  of  the  leading  qualities  of 
both,  when  so  broken  in,  is  the  gallant  manner  in  which 
they  will  face  and  penetrate  cover,  however  thick  and 
rough,  in  pursuit  of  the  lost  object.  Wtielher  it  be  furze, 
bramble,  or  blackthorn,  in  they  dash,  and  almost  always 
persevere  till  they  have  recovered  the  lost  piece  of  game. 
As  water-dogs  they  are  above  all  praise.  Their  Keal,  their 
devotedness,  their  entire  abandonment  of  self  when  tliey 
rush  to  the  rescue  of  some  drowning  wretch,  are  admirable ; 
to  be  sure,  in  their  eagerness  to  save,  they  sometimes  en- 
cumber those  with  help  who  do  not  need  it ;  and  there  have 
been  instances  where  they  have  nearly  destroyed  the  swim- 
mer by  their  kindness.  Directly  they  see*  anybody,  or 
indeed  any  animal  whatsoever,  struggling  in  the  water, 
in  they  jump,  and  seem  to  think  that  it  is  their  duty  never 
to  leave  them  till  they  have  got  them  out.  Thev  have 
been  employed  most  successfully  in  wrecks,  ana  will 
work  against  the  most  heavy  sea ;  not  always  with  success 
however.  ITiere  is  a  case  on  record  where  the  compact 
frame  and  indomitable  courage  of  a  bull-dog  succeeded 
in  carrying  him  through  breakers  which  proved  fatal  to 
the  Newfoundland  breed.  During  a  heavy  gale  a  ship 
had  struck  on  a  rock  near  the  land.  The  only  chance 
of  escape  for  the  shipwrecked  was  to  get  a  rope  ashore, 
for  it  was  impossible  for  any  boat  to  live  in  the  sea  then 
running.  There  were  two  Newfoundland  Dogs  and  a  Bull- 
dog on  board.  One  of  the  Newfoundland  Dogs  was  thrown 
overboard  with  a  rope  tied  round  him,  and  perished  in  the 
waves.  The  second  shared  a  similar  fate ;  but  the  Bull- 
dog fought  his  way  through  that  terrible  sea;  and  arriving 
safe  on  shore,  rope  and  all,  became  the  saviour  of  the 
anxious _people  on  the  wreck. 

The  Newfoundland  Dog  is  confiding,  very  sagacious,  and 
capable  of  the  warmest  attachment  to  his  master.    The 
attacks  of  little  dogs  are  generally  either  coolly  looked  down 
upon,  as    if  hardly  understood,  or  treated  with   marked 
contempt ;  but  there  are  exceptions  to  this  lofty  behaviour : 
we  saw  a  harmless  and  very  affectionate  pug  receive  his 
mortal  hurt  fh)m  one  of  these  dogs,  and  that  without  the 
slightest  provocation  on  the  part  of  the  poor  little  pug. 
This  however  was  a  bad-tempered  exception  to  the  general 
rule ;  and  the  Newfoundland  Dog  may,  notwithstanding,  be 
pronounced  to  be  as  generous  as  he  is  brave. 
NEWHAVEN.    [Sussex.] 
NEWHAVEN.    [Connkctictjt.] 
NEWMARKET  is  a  market-town,  situated  principally 
in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  though  some  part,  including  the 
whole  of  the  race-course,  is  in  Cambridgeshire.    Its  direct 
distance  from  London  is   55  miles  north-north-east,  and 
from  the  town  of  Cambridge  12  miles  west.      The  main 
street  is  long  and  wide,  well  lighted,  but  only  partially  paved. 
There  is  a  filthy  watercourse  running  directly  through  the 
heart  of  the  town.  The  houses  ft)r  the  most  part  are  modern 
and  well  built.    The  greater  part  of  the  town  was  destroyed 
by  fire  in  1623,  and  again  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  cen- 
tury.   The  destruction  of  property  on  the  former  occasion 
was  estimated  at  20,000/.    Horse-racing  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  introduced  here  till  about  the  close  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  when  some  of  the  horses  which  had  escaped 
from  the  wrecks  of  the  Spanish  Armada  are  said  to  have 
been  exhibited  here,  and  to  have  astonished  the  spectators 
by  their  extraordinary  swiftness.     Soon  after  the  accession 
of  James  I.  to  the  English  throne  horse-racing  became  a 
fashionable  diversion,  and  a  house  was  erected  at  Newmar- 
ket for  the  accommodation  of  him  and  his  court    This 
house  having  been  much  injured  during  the  civil  war,^  in- 
^  Digitized  by  >^rrW\^ VI V^ 
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ttmctioni  to  rebuild  it  were  given  by  Charles  11^  woo  was 
a  disting^uisbed  patron  of  the  turf.  Port  is  still  standing,  the 
rest  having  been  pulled  down :  adjoining  are  the  extensive 
stables  formerly  used  fbr  the  royal  stud.  The  racecourse  is 
on  the  western  side  of  the  town.  It  extends  four  miles  in 
length,  and  is  considered  the  finest  in  the  world.  The  pro- 
sperity of  the  place  is  mainly  dependent  upon  the  compiBiuy 
which  the  races  never  fail  to  attract,  and  tlie  training  of 
horses,  many  of  which  are  exported  or  otherwise  disposed 
of  at  high  prices.  The  training-ground  is  on  a  gentle  ac* 
olinty  on  the  southern  side  of  the  town,  and  for  its  purpose 
is  even  superior  to  the  race*course»  preference  being  given  to 
it  for  training  horses  destined  to  run  in  the  most  distant 
parts  of  England.  The  weekly  consumption  of  oats  by  the 
horses,  which  are  here  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year, 
is  estimated  at  500  quarters.  The  races  which  take  place 
during  the  year  are  seven  in  number,  namely,  the  Craven 
meeting,  on  Easter-Monday;  the  two  Spring  meetings, 
which  follow  with  one  week  s  interval  between  each ;  the 
July  meeting ;  and  the  three  meetings  in  October,  the  last 
of  which  is  the  Houghton.  The  accommodations  afforded 
bv  the  hotels,  inns,  and  coffee-houses  is  of  the  first  class. 
Three  plates  are  annually  given  bv  the  king,  and  one  under 
very  curious  conditions  by  the  will  of  a  Mr.  Per  ram.  The 
market-day  is  Tuesday,  llie  fairs  are  held  on  Whit-Tuesday 
and  on  the  8th  of  November. 

Newmarket  consists  of  two  parishes.  All  Saints  and  St 
Mary's.  The  former  is  in  Cambridgeshire,  and  in  1831  its 
population  was  714;  the  latter  is  in  Suffolk,  and  its  popu- 
lation in  the  same  year  was  2134:  making  a  total  of  2848 
persons.  The  living  of  All  Saints  is  a  perpetual  curacy  of 
37/.  per  annum ;  that  of  St.  Mary  is  a  rectory,  consolidated 
with  the  vicarage  of  Wood  Ditton,  which  are  together 
valued  at  375/.,  and  are  in  the  gift  of  the  duke  of  Rutland. 
Both  are  in  the  diocese  of  Norwich. 

The  sum  of  25/.  was  formerly  paid  annually  by  the  Ex- 
chequer to  the  parochial  authorities,  under  a  donation,  as  it  is 
understood,  of  Queen  Anne,  for  the  support  of  charity-schools 
at  Newmarket,  but  it  was  withdrawn  about  three  years  ago. 
After  deducting  8/.  1 58.  fbr  office-fees,  the  residue  was  equally 
divided  between  the  master  and  mistress  of  the  national 
school,  who  are  appointed  by  the  rector  of  St.  Mary's,  and 
whose  duty  it  was  to  afford  gratuitous  instruction  to  21  boys 
and  the  like  number  of  girls.  The  school  is  now  supported 
by  voluntary  contributions,  and  72  boys  and  53  girls  are 
educated  according  to  the  principles  of  the  established 
church;  the  number  on  Sunday  being  increased  to  91 
boys  and  85  girls. 

The  other  charities  of  Newmarket,  which  are  numerous, 
though  of  small  amount,  are  mentioned  in  the  *  Twenty- 
second  Report  of  the  Charity  Commissioners,'  pp.  1 73-5. 
(Beautiet  of  England;  Pitpulatton  Retumi.) 
NEWPORT.    [Monmouthshirb;  Wight,  Islk  op.] 
NEWPORT  PAGNELL.  a  market-town  in  the  parish 
of  Newport  Pagnell,  hundred  of  Newport,  and  county  of 
Buckingham,  12  miles  north-east  by  east  from  the  town  of 
Buckingham,  and  45  miles  north-west  by  north  from  Lon- 
don (direct  distances).    It  is  seated  near  the  Junction  of  the 
rivers  Ouse  and  Ousel,  by  the  latter  of  which  it  is  divided 
into  two  unequal  parts,  and  over  which  there  is  an  elegant 
iron  bridge,  erected  in  1810.    The  streets  are  ill  paved,  and 
only  occasionally  lighted  with  gas.    The  water  for  the  use 
of  the  inhabitants,  till  within  the  last  fiAy  years,  was  sup- 

Slied  by  means  of  machinery  fVom  the  Ouse,  but  is  now 
erived  from  a  town  pump  situate  in  the  High-street  The 
parish  church  has  lately  undergone  thorough  repair.  It  is  a 
spacious  building  of  considerable  antiquity,  dedicated  to  St. 
Peter  and  St.Paul«and  stands  upon  an  eminence  from  which 
there  is  a  fine  view  of  the  surrounding  country.  The  liv- 
ing is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Lincoln,  and  in  the  gift  of 
the  crown,  with  a  net  annual  income  of  230/.  There  are 
in  the  town  three  other  places  of  worship ;  the  Independent 
Cbapel  was  found  by  John  Gibbs,  who  was  ejected  from  the 
vicarage,  and  in  which  the  Rev.  Wm.  Bull,  the  *  I>elphic 
Oracle'  of  Cowper,  preached  for  half  a  century.  It  is  not 
a  little  singular  that  there  are  four  private  burial-grounds 
in  this  parish,  only  one  of  which  is  consecrated,  namely,  the 
one  situated  in  the  gardens  of  Tick  ford  Abbey.  The  only 
manufacture  of  I'le  town  is  that  of  bone  lace,  which,  thouKn 
not  carried  on  to  so  great  an  extent  as  formerly,  still  forms 
a  staple  trade.  There  is  a  market  every  Saturday,  and 
seven  fairs  are  held  in  the  year,  four  of  which  are  supposed 
to  have  been  ohartered  by  Alfred  the  Crreat, 


About  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conqoast  the  manoi  g/ 
Newport  was  in  the  possession  of  WiUtam  Fitxanseui^  a 
powerful  baron  and  ancestor  of  the  Paganells,  from  «lw<a 
the  name  Pagnell  is  derived.  During  the  civil  war  tb«  to* a 
was  garrisoiied  by  Prince  Rupert,  but  was  sub4«qatnLii 
taken  by  the  parliament,  and  retained  by  them  durrag  tW 
remainder  of  the  war.  Sir  Samuel  Luke,  conjectured  lo  U 
the  prototype  of  Hudibras,  was  its  governor  in  the  year  1  Sl«. 
(Lysons,  i.  612.) 

There  are  four  schools,  a  national  and  a  Lancastrran 
school,  a  girls',  and  an  infant  school,  which  are  suppbctnl 
by  voluntary  donations.  Tlicre  is  also  a  foundatMo  f^ 
teaching  twenty  girls  to  read,  write,  and  work,  end^j*?-] 
by  Dr.  Atterbury  with  10/.  per  annum;  and  a  chart i 
school  for  girls,  supported  by  Mrs.  Van  Hagen.  Tli«rt  li 
a  Mechanics*  Institution ;  and  an  academy,  supported  U 
the  dissenters,  for  the  education  of  young  men  for  \\^ 
Christian  ministry.  The  principal  charities  of  the  pla<«  %t% 
Revis's  almshouses  and  Queen  Ann's  hospital,  so  calM  frc  j 
Ann,  consort  of  James  I.,  by  whom  it  was  refounded.  The 
revenue  of  the  former,  1 64/.  per  annum,  is  partly  applxNl  to  toe 
support  and  clothing  of  the  seven  a;^  persons  appointed  bj 
the  trustees  to  be  the  occupants  of  the  almshouses,  and  pant'r 
towards  defraying  the  expense  of  certain  weekly  sttpcoC* 
and  distributions  of  bread,  &c.  The  annual  income  of  tfc* 
hospital  is  261/.,  and  is  appropriated  to  the  support  of  a 
master  and  six  poor  men  and  women,  and  an  allowanca  <*/ 
20/.  per  annum  to  the  vicar  as  master  thereof. 

The  entire  parish  of  Newport  Pagnell,  in  the  year  1831, 
contained  a  population  of  3385  persons. 

(Lysons*  Magna  Britannia;  Beauties  qf  England  omd 
fVales;  Twenty- seventh  Report  of  the  Commissioners  o« 
Charities,  pp.  148-175,  &c. ;  Communication /h)m  yemcri 
Pagnell.) 

NEWRY.  a  town  in  Ireland,  partly  in  the  lordsbip  of 
Newry  in  the  county  of  Down,  partly  in  the  banoo/  bf 
Upper  Orior,  in  the  county  of  Armagh.  It  is  on  the  Nawry 
Water,  which  divides  it  into  two  parts,  38  English  miltft 
Bouth'south-west  of  Belfast,  and  about  64  north  of  Dublm 
by  Drogheda  and  Dundalk.  The  Newry  Water  flows  mtu 
Carlingford  Bay. 

Tliere  was  in  antient  times  a  monastery  here,  and  a  caaii* 
built  by  Sir  John  de  Courcy.  one  of  the  early  Anglo-Nor- 
man conouerors  of  Ulster ;  which  castle  was  destxojad  bv 
the  Scotch  in  their  invasion  of  Ireland  under  Bruce.  ReiB^ 
rebuilt,  it  was  again  destro>ed  in  the  rebellion  of  Slunr 
O'Neal ;  but  was  a  second  time  restored  by  BagnaU  Mar-hsl 
of  Ulster,  who  also  rebuilt  the  town  and  repeopled  tt  mii 
Protestant  settlers.  Newry  suflfered  in  the  civil  war  ^.f 
1641,  and  was  destroyed  by  the  army  of  James  II.  in  ibcir 
retreat  from  the  north  in  1689,  only  the  (*ast]e  and  ».\ 
houses  being  left  standing. 

The  greater  part  of  the  town  is  on  the  eastern  Varik  uf 
the  Newry  Water  in  the  county  of  Down,  and  U  connerU ; 
with  the  remaining  part  in  the  county  of  Arroo:;h  It 
several  bridges  over  the  Newry  river  or  the  Newry  canaL 
The  borough  limits  include  a  considerable  rur^l  diMnr. 
there  were,  in  1631,  1992  houses,  inhabited  by  2566  famU«*. 
the  population  was  13,065:  the  entire  parish,  which  aW> 
extends  into  0*Neilland  West  barony  in  the  coontj  if 
Armagh,  had  a  population  of  25,1 1 7  :  nearly  400  mec  wer« 
employed  in  manufactures.  The  town  is  well  built  m  tlw 
modern  part,  and  is  lighted  with  gas ;  it  is  increasto^  ti 
wealth  and  extent.  The  main  street  consists  of  good  bovn 
four  of  the  bridges  are  of  stone ;  there  are  spacious  asarat }  - 
rooms ;  a  neat  and  commodious  custom*liouse ;  a  duirh  of 
Gothic  architecture,  built  twenty  years  since  at  aroit  «.f 
more  than  12,000/.,  with  a  tower  and  spire  190  feet  high :  a 
chapelofease,  formerly  the  parish  church :  two  C»t^.^'r 
chapels,  one  of  which  is  considered  to  be  the  dioceuin  chsjwl 
of  the  Catholic  bishop  of  Dromore ;  a  friary,  which  u  al*9  a 
seminary  preparatory  to  the  college  of  Ma}nootb;  two 
Presbyterian  meeting-houses,  one  of  ihem  largo  and  ek^aai ; 
some  other  dissenting  places  of  worship ;  a  barrack  for  7% 
men ;  and  an  hospital  capable  of  accommodating  30  or  4* 
patients. 

There  are  at  Newry  iron-foundries  on  an  extensive  maW* 
and  forges  for  making  shovels,  spades,  and  otlier  iron  good» , 
flint-glass  and  cordage  are  manufactured,  and  there  arp  izk 
and  about  the  town  a  distillery  and  several  flour  or  oataeal 
mills.  The  trade  of  the  town  is  great,  and  it  has  lately 
much  increased,  especially  in  the  export  of  grain  and  tb« 
import  of  timber  |  it  oommunioates  with  Oarlingfbid  Say 
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in  milM  diftUnt,  by  a  tbip  canal,  and  with  Lough  Neogh 
hf  a  boat  canaU  both  parallel  or  nearly  so  to  the  river 
in  that  part  of  their  course  which  is  near  the  town. 
Lower  down  the  ship  canal  opens  into  the  river,  by  the 
bed  of  which  it  communicates  with  the  bay;  and  the 
boat  canal  unites  with  the  river  Bann,  by  the  bed  of  which 
it  eaters  Lough  Neagh.  On  the  east  side  of  the  canal  is  a 
line  of  quays  with  warehouses ;  and  northward  from  them 
is  a  dock  for  boats  to  take  in  or  discharge  their  cargoes. 
The  gross  receipts  of  duties  at  the  custom-house  were  in  1836 
more  than  58,000/.  The  chief  trade  of  the  port  is  with 
Great  Briuin.  Irish  produce,  especially  com  and  cattle,  and 
Insh  manufactures,  are  sent  to  Liverpool  and  Glasgow ;  the 
imports  are  timber,  coal  from  Lancashire  and  Scotland,  tea, 
luirar,  salt,  British  hardware,  and  other  manufactured  goods. 
The  chief  foreign  trade  is  with  the  United  States  and  British 
North  America,  the  Mediterranean,  Odessa,  the  Baltic,  and 
ArcbangeL  There  is  communication  by  steam-packets  with 
Liverpool  and  Glasgow.  The  steam-boats  do  not  go  up  to 
Newry,  but  to  Warren  Point,  about  six  miles  below,  where 
aiso  tne  larger  trading  vessels  discharge  their  cargoes.  A 
great  numbeir  of  labourers  embark  at  Newry  for  the  harvest 
iQ  England,  and  few  come  back  without  6/.  or  7/.  earned 
by  their  labour  in  England.  There  are  markets  on  Tues- 
day, Thursday,  and  Saturday ;  the  first  is  for  grain,  the  last 
is  for  meaC     There  are  two  yearly  fairs. 

Newry  was  incorporated  10th  James  L  The  corporation 
has  however  become  extinct,  but  the  town  retained  the  pri- 
Ttlege  of  returning  two  members  to  parliament  up  to  the 
Union,  when  the  number  was  reduced  to  one.  It  was,  before 
the  Reform  Act,  a  scot  and  lot  borough.  The  number  of 
voters,  5/.  (Irish)  and  10/.  householders,  registered  in  1832, 
1S33,  and  1834,  was  1166;  but  the  former  class  of  voters 
will  be  allowed  to  become  extinct  on  the  death  or  removal 
of  those  who  at  present  possess  the  suffrage.  The  seneschal 
of  the  manor  of  Newry  is  the  returning  officer. 

There  is  a  manotial  court  held  by  the  seneschal  of  the 
manor,  having  jurisdiction  in  suits  under  100  marks.  The 
qoarter-aessions  for  the  Newry  division  of  the  county  of 
Down  are  held  here  twice  in  the  year ;  quarter-sessions  for 
the  county  of  Armagh  are  also  held  twice  in  the  year  in  that 
part  of  the  town  which  is  in  Armagh  county.  Petty  ses- 
fioQS  axe  held  weekly.  The  police  force  consists  of  detach- 
ments of  the  constabulary  of  the  two  counties.  The  parish 
of  Su  Mary,  Newry,  is  a  donative  in  the  gift  of  the  Earl  of 
Kilmorey.  who  is  impropriator  of  the  tithes,  and  exercises 
(as  lay  abbot,  or  representative  of  the  former  abbots  of  a 
Cistercian  abbey,  which  existed  in  the  town  prior  to  the 
Reformation),  episcopal  jurisdiction,  holding  ecclesiastical 
court*,  and  granting  probates  of  wills  and  licences  for  mar- 
riage* subject  only  to  the  metropolitan  jurisdiction  of  the 
an*hbtshop  of  Armagh.  The  vicarage  is  endowed  by  the 
Eari  of  Kalmorey  with  400/.  per  annum,  but  the  net  revenue 
ia  cf  iminisbed  to  one  half  by  the  payment  of  curates*  salaries. 
Ther«  is  no  glebe-house.  The  church  and  chapel-of-ease 
are  attended  by  about  1000  to  1100  persons,  chiefly  in  the 
morning.  Three  Catholic  chapels  in  the  parish  are  attended, 
chiefly  in  the  afternoon,  by  about  3600  or  3700  persons;  the 
various  Presbyterian  meeting-houses  by  nearly  2000  per- 
sons ;  and  the  other  congregations  by  about  700  persons, 
chietiy  in  the  evening.  There  are  several  schools,  most  of 
vrhicb  are  aided  or  supported  by  endowments  or  donations. 

N  EWSPAPERS.  Some  persons  are  of  opinion  that  the 
orig^m  cf  newspapers  may  be  traced  to  the  *  Acta  Diurna*  of 
ih«  Romans.  [Acta  Diurna.]  However  this  may  be,  it 
was  not  till  the  sixteenth  century  that  anything  at  all  ap- 
proacbiag  to  the  nature  even  of  the  *  Acta  Diurna '  existed 
in  modem  times.  The  war  which  the  Republic  of  Venice 
waged  against  the  Turks  in  Dalmatia  gave  rise,  in  1563,  to 
the  custom  in  Venice  of  communicating  military  and  com- 
mercial news  by  written  sheets,  which  were  read  in  a  par- 
liralar  place  to  those  desirous  to  hear  them,  and  who  paid 
fiir  Clua  privilege  in  a  coin  no  longer  in  use,  called  gazzetta, 
a  name  which,  by  degrees,  was  transferred  to  the  newspaper 
itself  in  luly  and  France,  and  passed  over  into  England, 
The  Venetian  government  eventually  gave  these  announce- 
DeotR  in  a  regular  manner  once  a  month ;  but  they  were 
too  jeelous  to  allow  them  to  be  printed.  Onlv  a  few  written 
eoDM  were  transmitted  to  various  places,  and  read  to  those 
rbopeid  to  hear.  Many  volumes  of  these  manuscript  news- 
papers exist  in  the  Mai^liabecchian  library  at  Florence. 

it  is   to  England,  or  rather  to  Lord  Burghley,  the  able 
Biioistar  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  iha(  th9  honour  of  comineno- 
P.a,No,  lOOl. 


ing  printed  sheets  of  public  intelligence  is  now  generally 
ascribed.  The  earliest  of  those  which  remain  (copies  ore 
preserved  among  Dr.  Birch's  Historical  Colleciions  in  the 
British  Museum,  No.  4106>  relate  to  the  desicent  of  the 
Spanish  Armada  upon  the  English  coasts ;  but  ^  they  are 
numbered  60,  51,  and  54,  in  the  comer  of  their  upper  mar- 
gins, it  has  been  not  improbably  concluded  that  a  similar 
mode  of  publishing  news  had  been  resorted  to  considerably 
earlier  than  the  date  of  that  event,  though,  as  far  as  we 
know,  none  of  the  papers  have  been  preserved.  •  The 
English  Mercuric,  published  by  authorilie  for  the  contra- 
diction of  false  reports,'  was  the  title  of  these  papers,  and 
the  last  number  contains  an  account  of  the  queens  thanks- 
giving at  St.  Paurs  for  the  victory  she  ha<l  gained  over  the 
enemies  of  England.  It  is  probable  that  when  the  great 
alarin  of  the  Armada  had  subsided,  no  more  numbers  were 
published.  It  must  not  however  l»e  concealed  that  doubt  is 
entertained  of  the  genuineness  of  these  papers.  Two  of 
them  are  not  of  the  time,  but  printed  in  modem  type ;  and 
no  originals  are  known :  the  third  is  in  manuscript  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  altered  and  interpolated  with  changes 
in  old  language  such  only  as  an  author  would  make. 

From  the  time  that  *  The  English  Mercuric'  (if  genuine) 
was  given  up,  we  find  no  continued  vehicle  for  political  intel- 
ligence with  a  fixed  title  in  England  for  many  years.  In  the 
reign  of  James  I.,  packets  of  news  were  published  in  the 
shape  of  small  quarto  pamphlets  occasionally.  The  earliest 
we  have  met  with,  preserved  in  the  second  volume  of  tho 
series  of  newspapers  purchased  with  Dr.  Bumey's  library 
(also  in  the  British  Afuseuro).  is  entitled  *  News  out  of 
Holland,' published  in  1619  for  N.  Newbery,  followed  by 
other  papers  of  news  from  different  countries  in  1620,  1621, 
and  1622.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  genuineness  of 
these.  In  1622,  when  the  Tliirty  Years'  War  and  the 
exploits  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  excited  curiosity,  those  oc- 
casional pamphlets  were  converted  into  a  regular  weekly 
publication,  entitled  *  The  News  of  the  Present  Week,' 
edited  by  Nathaniel  Butler.  This  seems  to  have  been  the 
first  weekly  newspaper  in  England.* 

About  this  period  newspapers  began  also  to  be  established 
on  the  Continent.  Their  originator  at  Paris  is  said  to  have 
been  one  Renaudot,  a  physician,  who  had  found  that  it  was 
conducive  to  success  in  his  profession  to  be  able  to  tell  his 
patients  the  news.  Seasons  were  not  always  sickly,  but  his 
taste  for  collecting  news  was  always  the  same,  and  he  began 
to  think  that  there  might  be  some  advantage  in  printine 
his  intelligence  periodically.  His  schemo  succeeded,  ana 
he  obtained  a  privilege  for  publishing  news  in  1632.  It 
would  appear  that  not  long  after  this  time  there  were  more 
newspapers  than  one  in  England. 

Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  in  Charles  the 
First's  time,  great  numbers  of  newspapers,  which  had 
hitherto  been  chiefly  confined  to  foreign  intelligence,  were 
spread  abroad  by  the  different  parties  into  which  the  state 
was  then  divided,  under  the  titles  of  •  Diumals,'  •  Special 
Passages,' '  Intelligencers,' '  Mercuries,'  &c.,  mostly  in  the 
size  of  small  quarto,  and  treating  of  domestic  matters. 
Nearly  a  score  are  said  to  have  come  out  in  1643.  when 
the  war  was  at  its  height.  Heylin,  in  the  address  prefixed 
to  his  '  Cosmographie,'  enjoins  the  reader  not  to  think 
himself  unsatisfied  in  his  expectatbn,  if  he  find  not  in  it 

•  the  situation  and  affairs  of  each  town  of  war  or  the  (ruar 
tering- place  of  every  company  or  troop  of  soldiers,  which 
are  presented  to  him  in  the  weekly  news-books.'  Hence 
we  find  some  papers  entitled  •  News  from  Hull,'  *  News 
from  tho  North,^  *  The  Last-printed  News  from  Chichester, 
Windsor.  Winchester,  Chester.'&c,  and  others  too  numerous 
to  mention.    We  also  find  •  The  Scots  Dove 'opposed  to 

•  The  Parliament  Kite,'  or  *  The  Secret  Owl.'  Keener  ani- 
mosities, as  D'lsraeli  remarks,    produced    keener  titles: 

•  Heraclitus  Ridens'  was  met  by  *  Democritus  Ridens,*  and 

•  The  Weekly  Discoverer '  wus  shortly  met  by  •  The  Diii- 
coverer  Stript  Naked.'  *  Mercurius  Britannicus '  was 
grappled  by  *  Mercurius  Mastix  faithfully  lashing  all  Scouts, 
Mercuries,  Posts,  Spies,  and  others.*  Mercunus  was  the 
fkvourite  name,  with  another  word  to  indicate  the  character 
of  the  party  from  which  it  emanated.  Whenever  any  title 
however  grew  popular,  it  was  stolen  by  the  antagonist,  who 

•  Beftne  the  introdnction  of  printed  newipanen.  it  »ppeM«  thmt  great  (kmUtes 
had  a  sort  of  faacWeota  in  London,  who  trantmittad  to  them  the  news  of  the  day 
in  written  letters.  Thb  custom  aeouunu  for  llie  Wlowlng  memorandum  pw- 
served  in  the  aitford  fitmUy :  *  To  Captaiu  Robinson,  by  my  lord  •  eomm^ds. 
for  writing  letters  of  news  10  his  loidship  tot  half  a  year,  ftropounda,'  qWWU' 
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thttt  convty^d  his  opiniom  to  those  who  would  not  hare 
rAceived  them  bad  he  not  worn  the  appearance  of  a  friend. 
Disraeli*  in  his  '  Curiosities  of  Literatare/  giTos  an  ao- 
oount  of  the  two  principal  persons  who  were  at  this  time 
concerned  in  the  newspaper  press,  Merchant  Needham  and 
Sir  John  Berkenhout.  '  Marchant  Needham/  he  says, 
'  the  ^eat  patriarch  of  newspaper  writers,  was  a  man  of 
versatile  talenU  and  more  versatile  politics,  a  bold  adven- 
turer, and  roost  aucoessful  because  the  most  profligate  of  his 
tribe.  From  college  he  came  to  London ;  was  an  usher  in 
Merchant  Taylors*  school ;  then  an  under-clerk  in  C^rajr's 
Inn ;  at  length  studied  pliysic  and  practised  chomistry ;  and 
flnslly  he  was  a  captain,  and,  in  the  words  of  honest 
Antony  &  Wood,  •  siding  with  the  rout  and  scum  of  the 
people,  he  made  them  weekly  sport  by  railing  at  all  that 
was  noble  in  his  intelligence,  called  MercuriusBritannicos, 
wherein  his  endeavours  were  to  sacrifice  the  fame  of  some 
lord,  or  any  person  of  quality,  and  of  the  king  himself,  to 
the  beast  with  manv  h^s.*  He  soon  became  popular,  and 
was  known  under  the  name  of  Captain  Needham  of  Gray's 
Inn ;  and  whatever  he  now  wrote  was  deemed  oracular. 
But  whether  from  a  slight  imprisonment  for  aspersing 
Charles  I.,  or  some  pique  with  his  own  party,  he  requested 
an  audience  on  his  knees  with  the  king,  reconciled  himself 
to  his  migesty,  and  showed  himself  a  violent  royalist  in  his 
'  Merourius  Pragmatious,*  and  galled  the  Presbyterians 
with  his  wit  and  ouips.  Some  time  after,  when  the  popolar 
party  prevailed,  he  was  still  further  enlightened,  ana  was 

S»t  over  by  President  Bradsbaw  as  easily  as  by  Charles  I. 
ur  Merourial  writer  became  once  more  a  virulent  Presby- 
terian, and  lashed  the  royalists  outrageously  in  his  '  Mer^ 
eorius  Politious:'  at  length,  on  the  return  of  Charles  II., 
being  now  eonscious,  says  our  friend  Antony,  that  he  might 
be  in  danger  of  the  halter,  once  more  he  is  said  to  have 
fled  into  Holland,  waiting  for  aa  act  of  oblivion.  For 
money  given  to  a  hungry  courtier,  Needham  obtained  his 
pardon  under  the  great  seal.  He  latterly  practised  as  a 
physteian  among  bis  party,  but  lived  universally  hated  by 
the  royalists,  and  now  only  committed  harmless  treasons 
with  the  College  of  Pbvsicians*  on  whom  he  poured  all  that 
gall  and  vinegar  which  the  government  had  suppressed 
from  flowing  through  its  natural  channel.*  In  buffoonery, 
keenness,  and  boldness.  Sir  John  Berkenhout,  the  other 

Erineipal  news-writer  of  the  day,  was  not  inferior,  nor  was 
e  at  times  less  an  adventurer  than  Needham.  His  *  Mer- 
curius  Aulicus'  was  devoted  to  the  court,  then  at  Oxtbrd, 
Beside  newspapers*  he  was  the  author  of  numerous  small 
political  pamphlets  abounding  in  wit  and  satire. 

In  1609  the  ' Kingdom's  Intelligencer*  was  commenced 
in  London,  which  contained  a  greater  variety  of  useful  in- 
formation than  any  of  its  predecessors.  It  had  a  sort  of 
obituary,  notices  of  proceeamgs  in  parliament  and  in  the 
law  eourts,  &c.  Some  curious  advertisements  also  appear 
in  its  oolumns.  In  1663  another  paper,  called  *  The  Intel- 
ligencer, published  for  the  satisfaction  and  information  of 
the  people,*  was  started  by  Rosier  (afterwards  Sir  Roger) 
L'Estrange,  who  warmly  espoused  the  cause  of  the  erown 
<m  all  occasions,  and  infusea  into  his  newspapers  more  in- 
fbrmation,  more  entertainment*  and  more  advertisements  of 
importance  than  were  contained  in  any  succeeding  paper 
whatever  previous  to  the  reign  of  Anne.  L'Estrange  con- 
tinued his  journal  for  two  years,  but  dropped  it  upon  the 
^  appearance  of  the  'London  Gasette.'  first  called  the 'Oxford 
^  Qasette.'  owing  to  the  earlier  numbers  being  issued  at 
Oxford,  where  the  court  was  then  holding  and  the  parlia- 
ment sitting,  on  account  of  the  plague  being  in  London. 
The  first  number  of  what  has  still  continued  to  the  present 
timer  es  the  '  London  Oaxette.'  was  published  at  Oxfbrd, 
February  4tb,  1665.  So  numerous  did  these  little  book»  (^ 
new9^  as  they  were  called,  become  at  thia  time,  that  between 
the  yean  1661  and  1668  no  less  than  seventy  of  them  were 
published  under  various  titles. 

On  the  mh  of  May,  1689,  L'Estrange.  who  had  then 
started  a  second  paper*  called  the  '  Observalor,'  first  esef- 
eisod  his  authority  as  licenser  of  the  press,  by  procuring  to 
ba  issued  a '  proclamation  fbr  suppressing  the  printing  and 
publishing  unlieensed  news-books  and  pamphlets  of  news, 
because  il  has  become  a  common  praotiee  for  «vil  dispoeed 

KrsoiM  to  vend  to  his  m^jestv's  people  all  the  idle  and  ma- 
ious  reports  that  they  eould  oullect  or  invent,  contrary  to 
law;  the  continoatice  whereof  would  in  a  short  time  en- 
danger the  peace  of  the  kingdom;  the  aame  manifestly 
tendmg  thereto,  at  hu  been  declared  by  dl  his  najeaty^s 


subjeets  Qnanimously/  Th«  charge  Ibr  hisvting  advartW- 
roents  (then  untax«l)  at  this  period,  we  learn  fru«  tW 
Jockey* 8  Intelligencer,  168.1,  to  be  '  a  shilling  for  a  han*  •  * 
coach,  for  notification,  and  sixpence  for  renewing  ;*  als»  -. 
the  'Obaervator  Reformed*  it  is  announced  thai  adfwriki* 
menta  of  eight  lines  are  inserted  for  one  shilling;  aad 
Morphew's '  Country  Gentleman's  Courant/  two  years  af  w 
waros,  says,  that '  seeing  promotion  of  trsde  is  a  matter  tbn 
ought  to  be  enoourageoT  the  price  of  advertisements  w  ^i- 
vaneed  to  two  pence  per  line/  The  publishers  at  ihia  cism 
however  were  sometimes  puixled  for  news  to  fill  their  sbcrti, 
small  as  they  were ;  but  a  l^w  of  them  got  over  the  4.f 
ficultv  in  a  suiBciently  ingenious  manner.  The  *  Klyni 
Poet,^  In  1695,  announces,  that  *if  any  gentleman  has  a 
mind  to  oblige  Ins  country  fhend  or  correspondent  with  tkn 
account  of  public  affairs,  he  mav  have  it  for  two-pwixw  «f 
J.  Salisbury,  at  the  Rising  Sun  in  Comhill,  on  a  aUwt  af 
fine  paper,  ^mI/  of  which  being  blank,  be  may  tbereaa 
write  his  own  private  business,  or  the  material  new^  mi  tbs 
day.'  Again,  *  Dawher's  News^Letter:'  '  This  Letter  wli 
be  done  upon  good  writing-paper,  and  blank  space  Ult.  tte 
any  gentleman  may  write  his  own  private  btnineaa.  It  wA 
be  useful  to  improve  the  younger  sort  in  writing  •  esiiiuas 
hand.*  Another  publisher  had  recourse  to  an  expwdsBi 
for  filling  his  sheet^  curious  enough ;  wherever  there  was  s 
dearth  of  news,  he  filled  up  the  blank  port  with  a  saAcicat 
proportion  frota  the  Bible. 

It  was  not  until  the  reign  of  Anne  that  th«  LtmADnen 
enjoyed  the  luxury  of  a  newspaper  every  dcv.  The  inl 
was  issued  in  1709,  end  ealled  *  The  Daily  CoorMt.*  Msf 
published  every  day  but  Sunda)^.  There  were  st  tins  ti»e 
seventeen  others  published  thrice  a  week,  und  o»e  twxv 
Among  them  was  the  '  British  Apo)k>.*  the '  Oeneral  Post- 
srript,Mhe  '  London  Gacetfe,*  the  *  Postman,*  the  'BveniBf 
Post,*  and  the '  City  Intelligeneer.* 

It  was  about  this  time  that  a  new  sfieeiea  of  puUirutKvo 
came  out,  which,  although  it  would  scarcely  be  isgaiJeU  a« 
belonging  to  the  family  of  newspapers  now,  was  held  to  h* 
so  then ;  atid  in  fact,  fbr  a  considerable  time  after  M  wm 
commenced,  it  included  articles  of  news  along  with  i*i 
other  matter.  Yfe  allude  \o  those  admirable  pubtieutioM. 
the  *  Tatler,*  '  Spectator/  '  Guardian,*  8tc^  which  ftrwd 
the  models  of  so  many  subsequentpublicafions  of  the  aai^e 
kind.  The  first  number  of  the  'Tatler*  was  puMiahed  m 
the  23rd  of  April,  new  style,  1769;  the  last  on  the  fH 
of  January,  1711.  Much  space  was  occupied  in  cttrk  t^ 
advertisements,  and  the  price  of  each  number  was  a  petiar. 
The  publication  of  the  '  Spectator '  began  March  1,  1711.  at 
the  same  price ;  but  upon  the  imposition  of  the  hajfpeerf 
stamp-duty,  which  began  August  I,  1713,  the  price  wa« 
raised  to  two-pence.  The  halfpenny  tax  is  coajeetorvd  t^ 
have  been  the  cause  of  the  *  Spectator  *  being  stopped  oi  iS» 
beginning  of  1 7 1 3.  It  was  however  immedmtely  followtd  W 
the '  Guardian,*  the  first  number  of  which  appeared  oo  Ms'*'S 
2nd,  1713.  This  paper  soon  dropped,  and  was  succeedtti  kt 
the  '  Englishman  *  in  October  the  some  year  ipiufcsaaJlT 
political).  Tlie  'Englishman*  lasted  fbr  two  years,  ar  4 
was  in  its  torn  supplanted  by  the  '  Freeholder,*  on  D^enu- 
her  2drd.  1715!  the  latter  Work  being  almost  the  sols  frv- 
duct  ion  of  Addison. 

It  may  be  sufficient  to  notice  in  few  words  two  or  thn« 
of  the  more  remsrkahle  Journals  only  which  have  sisee  m.^ 
ceeded.  The  '  Public  Advertiser*  was  first  priotrd  wo^r 
the  title  of  tlie '  London  Daily  Post  and  General  AHmr^ 
tiser.*  so  far  back  as  1726,  and  assutned  its  later  Mae  eoly 
in  1 752.  Tliis  paper  was  the  vehicle  through  which  'Jomu*  « 
Letters*  Were  given  to  the  world.  The  *  St  James's  Ow* 
nicle  *  is  another  of  our  oldest  papers ;  at  iu  fiivt  publieutic^ 
it  was  in  amalgamation  of  (wo  papers  (the  *  St  Jvmm't 
Post'  and  the  *  St.  James's  Evening  Post*),  beib  of  whirh 
begon  in  1715.  The  'North  Bntoo.*  edited  by  WOkes, 
first  appeared  in  1762  ;  and  in  the  same  year  the  '  Engt*^- 
man  *  was  established.  The  '  Englishman '  altraeic4  mwck 
notice  about  1766,  on  iecount  of  the  insertioQ  of 
satirical  articles  in  it  by  Burke. 

The  fbUowing  account  of  the  origin  of  the 
stamp  it  given  by  Cooke,  in  hii  '  life  of  Bolingbrok*^* 
'  Queen  Anne,  in  one  of  her  messeges  to  paitkiMBt*  4r- 
clared  that,  by  seditious  papers  atid  fartlons  rumoora,  4r- 
sfgnhig  men  had  been  able  to  sink  credit,  and  that  Ihr  iw^ 
nocent  had  suffbred:  and  she  recommended  the  Ro««p  M 
find  a  remedy  equal  to  the  mischief.  In  obediefire  to  tW 
Quewi-i^detire,  and  |fg^c^iB;M(!9^jM^f««^^    *« 
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pirliftm«iit  paMdd  %  bill,  in  17\%  impoting  •iUnpilaty 
upon  p^QipblfiM  tud  publications.  At  its  oiigm  tbe  amqunt 
of  tbift  ataiiip  WM  ft  bslf penny ;  tod  it  is  eurious  to  obfiorve 
vhat  ao  effect  this  trifling  impost  bftd  upon  tbe  circulation 
of  tbe  nest  i«voiirite  papers.  Many  were  entirely  discon<- 
tibiwi,  and  several  of  those  wbicb  survived  were  generally 
uuited  into  one  publioaiion.'  Tbe  act  wbiob  imposed  this 
duty  i«  Itt  Anne,  e.  six.  It  is  to  this  act  that  Swift  alludes 
in  bis  Journal  to  Stella,  under  August  7,  171(2;  'Do  vou 
know  that  aU  Grub  Street  is  dead  and  gone  last  week?^ 

By  the  6tb  and  7th  Wm.  IV^  e.  76,  the  stamp-duty  on 
newspafwrs,  which  had  been  gradually  raised  to  4^  (with  a 
disoHiat  ef  20  per  cent.),  was  reduced  to  Id,  (without  any 
ditoouat),  a  discount  of  85  per  eent  being  allowed  for  Ire* 
land.  Tbe  quantity  of  letter-press  on  a  sheet  of  paper  bear- 
ing a  stamp  of  Id.  is  limited  to  1530  square  inches  on  one 
side.  If  it  exceeds  1 630  square  inches,  but  does  not  exceed 
2295,  the  stamp  is  Hd. ;  above  2295,  it  is  8dL  A  supplement 
not  eseeading  765  square  inches  of  print  on  one  side  pub- 
lished with  any  aewspaper,  is  chargeable  with  a  duty  of  id. 
The  title  of  every  newspaper  is  now  printed  on  its  stamp, 
it  baviog  been  li»und  that  in  the  returns  the  stamps  entered 
at  UMd  by  one  paper  were  fineqiieatly  used  by  another;  and 
the  stamp  returns  may  now  be  relied  upon  as  showing  the 
Mtnai  eii^ation  of  each  newspaper. 

1b  1336,  when  the  stamp*duty  was  4d.,  the  total  number 
of  stsmpe  issued  for  the  United  Kingdom  was  35,576,000. 

lo  lb38  the  total  number  of  id.  stamps  issued  was,  iu 
reand  numbera,  as  follows: — 

London 28,500,000 

English  previncjal  papers  ,        .        15, 500 ,  000 
Welsh  papers  »         .         .         .  350,000 


Bngland  and  Wales  , 
Scotland  • 

Ireland 


44,350,000 
5,117,000 
5,225,000 


Ytar. 

]SS3 

1S38 
The 


Total  .         •         54,602,000 

From  tbe  5th  /uly,  1833,  the  duty  on  advertisements  was 
redoeed  from  3t.  6a.  to  \$,  6 J.  in  (jrreat  Britain,  and  to  U, 
m  Ireland.  Tbe  following  statement  of  the  total  number 
of  advertisements,  and  total  amount  received  thf^-efrom* 
vUl  show  the  resulu  of  this  reduction  :*- 

BagUai  attl  W«lM.  |jvUii4.                      assOaad. 

XitfiM,          Duty.  Advts.        Duty.  Adrti.         Duty. 

Ho.              £.  No.            £.              No.            £, 

783,557     137,1«8  121'991       15,248  M4,447      18,279 

|1,8L6.MS       98,668  17B.M0        8.910  17«.^1       13.880 

London  newspapers  are  now  divided  into  three 
classes:  the  daily,  the  twice  or  thrice  a  week,  and  the 
weekly ;  the  daily  are  again  divided  into  morning  and  even- 
ing papers.  The  expense  attending  the  establishing  and 
rarrying  on  of  a  London  daily  newspaper  is  very  greet.  To 
eatablish  a  morning  paper  requires  a  capital  of  from  50,000/. 
to  60,000/. ;  and  the  risk  is  so  great  that  a  single  individual 
would  hardly  venture  on  such  a  speculation.  It  is  assumed 
that  capital  to  the  amount  of  500,000/.  at  least  is  invested 
in  tbe  daily  press  of  London,  of  which  two-thirds,  or  nearly 
so,  may  be  represented  by  the  morning  papers. 

Previoua  to  the  reduction  of  the  newspaper  stamp-duty 
at  the  end  of  1836,  the  general  price  of  the  London  daily 
papers  was  7d. :  it  is  now  5d.  Previous  to  the  reduction 
of  tbe  advertiaement  duty  in  July,  1833,  the  lowest  price 
of  an  advertiaement  in  a  London  daily  paper  was  7r. :  it  is 
ivow5#. 

The  •  Times,'  the  largest  of  the  London  newspapers, 
iince  the  reduction  of  the  newspaper  stamp-duty  at  the  end 
of  I8S6  has  issued  dally  a  double  paper,  that  is,  eight  pages 
of  six  columns  each.  'The  printed  area  of  the  whole  paper 
(both  sides)  is  more  than  19|  square  feet,  or  a  space  of 
nearly  5  feet  by  4.  On  a  rough  estimate  it  contains  about 
113,000  words,  which  is  equal  to  about  70  pages  of  tbe 
'  Penny  Cyclopedia.'  Compared  with  an  8vo.  volume 
having  a  page  of  print  of  34  by  6)  inches,  the  area  of  the 
•Times'  n  equal  to  more  than  120  of  the  8vo.  pages;  and, 
allowing  for  difference  of  sixe  in  the  type,  to  perhaps  300 
of  the  printed  8vo.  pages. 

The  'Times'  is  printed  by  a  machine  worked  by  steam- 
power,  which  is  capable  of  printing  2500  in  an  hour  perfect, 
that  is,  on  both  sides:  so  that  an  impression  of  12,500  oan 
be  completed  in  ftve  hours.    The  paper  is  generally  put  te 


press  at  five  in  the  moming,'at  half-past  six  publication 
commences,  and  at  ten  the  whole  impression  is  ready  to  be 
issued  to  the  public  Mr.  Babbage,  after  describing  the 
manner  in  which  eight  and  forty  columns  are  formed  into 
eight  pages  and  placed  on  the  platform  of  the  printing- 
machine,  says, '  Ink  is  rapidly  supplied  to  the  moving  types 
by  the  most  perfect  mechanism :  four  attendants  inceasantly 
introduce  the  edges  of  large  sheeta  of  white  paper  to  the 
junction  of  two  great  rollers,  which  seem  to  devour  them 
with  unsated  appetite ;  other  refers  convey  them  to  the 
type  already  inked,  and  having  brought  them  into  rapid 
and  successive  contact,  redeliver  them  to  four  other  assist- 
ants, completely  printed  by  the  almost  momentary  touch«' 

Fifteen  or  sixteen  gentlemen  are  employed  by  the  'Times* 
for  the  purpose  of  reporting  tbe  debates  in  parliament, 
others  are  engaged  to  report  the  trials  in  the  courts  of  law, 
and  examinations  and  convictions  before  police  magistrates, 
and  to  furnish  accounts  of  all  public  meetings  of  any  interest 
or  importance  both  in  London  and  in  tbe  provinces.  To 
show  the  manner  in  which  the  parliamentary  proceedings 
are  reported,  let  us  suppose  that  an  important  debate  is  ex- 
pected in  each  house  of  parliament,  and  that  four  reporters 
are  engaged  for  the  Lords  and  four  for  the  Commons,  the 
process  of  reporting  being  the  same  in  each  house.  The  first 
reporter  takes  notes  for  an  hour,  before  the  end  of  which 
time  the  second  reporter  is  by  his  side  and  ready  to  succeed 
him.  Tbe  first  then  hastens  to  the  'Times'  office  to  write 
out  his  notes  at  length  for  tbe  compositors;  the  second 
remains  for  an  hour,  and  then  hurries  away  like  the  former, 
while  the  third  is  taking  notes  for  another  hour,  and  he  is 
followed  in  the  same  manner  by  the  fourth.  The  first 
reporter  is  now  ready  to  succeed  the  fourth ;  he  takes  notes 
for  an  hour,  and  is  followed  by  the  second,  and  so  on  till 
the  house  breaks  up.  The  time  of  taking  notes  is  fre- 
quently limited  to  three-quarters  of  an  hour  or  even  less. 
By  this  process  the  whole  of  a  series  of  debates  which  began 
at  four  or  five  in  the  afternoon  and  continued  till  three  or 
four  in  the  morning,  is  issued  to  the  public  within  a  few  hours 
of  the  time  when  the  debate  terminated.  Reporters  on  all 
turns  after  the  first  are  allowed  cab  or  coach  hire.  Tbe  dis- 
tance between  the  houses  of  parliament  and  the  printing- 
office  has  been  calculated  to  cost  the  newspapers  aoout  two 
reporters  each ;  that  is,  the  time  occupied  in  going  backwards 
and  forwards  is  equal  to  the  employment  of  two  reporters 
on  each  paper.  Short-band  is  not  much  used  in  parliament- 
ary reporting ;  indeed  some  of  the  best  reporters  never  use 
it,  the  notes  being  used  rather  as  an  assistance  to  the  me- 
mory in  giving  an  abstract  of  the  speeches  than  in  reporting 
them  as  they  were  spoken.  All  the  other  London  daily 
papers  have  an  establishment  of  reporters  similar  to  that  of 
the  '  Times,'  but  on  a  somewhat  smaller  scale,  and  extra 
reporters  are  engaged  during  the  session  of  parliament. 

The  lowest  price  charged  for  an  advertisement  in  the 
*  Times '  is  5*.,  with  the  exception  of  servants  wanting  places, 
which  are  only  4r.  If  it  exceeds  four  lines,  6d.  is  charged 
for  every  additional  line  till  it  reaches  the  length  of  about 
20  lines.  When  it  exceeds  this  length,  the  rate  of  charge 
is  increased,  the  longest  advertisements  being  charged  at  the 
highest  rate. 

One  hundred  persons  at  least  are  employed  on  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  *  Times.'  There  are  three  editors,  fifteen 
or  sixteen  reporters,  at  a  very  liberal  annual  salary,  three 
or  four  readers,  three  or  four  clerks,  twelve  attendants  on 
the  machinery,  about  fifty  compositors,  besides  foreign  cor- 
respondents, news-collectors,  and  agents. 

We  subjoin  a  list  of  the  London  newspapers,  showing  the 
sale  of  each  publication  and  the  number  of  advertisements 
contained  in  it,  formed  on  an  average  of  the  whole  of  the 
year  1838,  and  drawn  from  accounts  furnished  by  the 
Starap-effioe,  and  printed  by  order  of  Uie  Heaae  of  Com 
mens: — 

LONDON  NKWSPA.raRS. 


If  orning  Advertiser 
Morning  Chronicle 
Morning  Herald 
Morning  Post 
Times 
Public  Ledger 


Daily  Morning. 

Advertisc- 

••I*. 

aenta. 

iser         .             •     5.000 

164 

cle           .             .     6,630 

197 

.     6,150 

204 

.     2.800 

136 

.    11,660 

476 

.         834 

46 

Digitized 


^^iSi^^.e 


Courier 

Globe 

Standard 

Sun 

Shipping  Gaxette 


NEW 

Dmiy  Evening, 


1.273 
2,940 
3,435 
4,294 
1,014 


Three  Times  a  Week, 
English  Chronicle 
Evening  Chronicle  .  • 

Evening  Mail  .  • 

St  James's  Chronicle 


London  Gaiette 

Patriot 

Record 


Twice  a  Week, 


8,617 


1,538 
2,293 
2,910 


196 


12,956         211 


808 

3 

1,513 

6 

1,760 

5 

4,536 

31 

45 


66 
34 
70 


6,741 

170 

■^  1 

Weekly, 

Age 
Auas 

2,317 

72 

2,692 

62 

Beirs  Weekly  Messenger 

17,274 

80 

Beir*  New  Weekly  Messenger 
Bell's  Life  in  London 

3,116 

36 

20,000 

49 

Champion  and  Weekly  Herald 

575 

3 

County  Chronicle 

1,567 

53 

County  Herald 

894 

27 

Court  Journal 

1,663 

65 

Court  Gazette 

1,577 

13 

Era 

2,442 

10 

Essex,  Herts,  and  Kent  Mercury 

1,277 

35 

Examiner         .                • 

5,153 

80 

Gardener's  Gazette 

2,711 

32 

John  Bull 

4,346 

115 

London  Dispatch 

4,980 

33 

Magnet                .            • 

4,317 

10 

Mark  Lane  Express 

3,476 

45 

Metropolitan  Conser^'ative  Journal 

2,182 

35 

Mining  Journal 

1,365 

38 

Naval  and  Military  Gazette 

1,474 

64 

News 

1,942 

60 

Ob8er\-er 

5,288 

95 

Planet 

4.692 

7 

Railway  Times     • 

1.786 

25 

Satirist 

2.971 

86 

Spectator 

3,038 

61 

Sundav  Times     . 
United  Service  Gazette    . 

13.365 

114 

1.457 

62 

Watchman 

2,637 

43 

Weekly  Chronicle 

32,327 

93 

Weekly  Dispatch 

51,570 

138 

Weekly  True  Sun 

6,336 

64 

212,807      1,805 


6  daily  morning  total 

5  daily  evening  do. 

4  three  times  a  week  do. 

3  twice  a  week  do. 
33  weekly 

Total 


.  32.574 
.  12,956 
.  8,617 
.  6,741 
212,807 


1,225 

211 

45 

170 

1805 


NEW 


AdverlA. 
40 
50 
52 
40 
29 


273,695       3.456 


Besides  these  there  are  a  few  weekly  journals  of  a  purely 
literary  character,  the  princial  of  which  are  the  Aihenteum 
and  the  TAterary  Gazette. 

The  four  papers  which  are  published  three  times  a  week 
are  made  up  from  the  columns  of  four  of  the  daily  papers, 
the  advertisements  being  omitted  and  a  selection  maae  of 
the  most  interesting  matter.  The  Engluh  Chronicle  be- 
longs to  the  Morning  Herald;  the  Evening  Chronicle  to 
the  Morning  Chronicle ;  the  Evening  Matfxo  the  Times ; 
and  the  S/.  Jamee*$  Chronicle  to  the  Standard, 

The  earliest  local  provincial  newspaper  in  England  is  said 
to  have  been  the  *  Nonvich  Postman,  published  in  1 706,  at 
the  charge  of  a  penny,  but  'a  halfpenny  not  refused  ;*  fol- 
lowed by  the  •  Norwich  Courant,  or  Wookly  Packet,*  in  1 7 1 4, 


price  three  halfpence.  Previoua  to  1 720  tb*  '  York  Mcr- 
cury '  appeared,  followed  in  that  year  by  the  *  York  Cowaat,' 
which  still  exists.  In  this  year  alto  a'Laoda  Mercury' 
was  esUblished ;  and  about  the  same  time  a  *  QlnwpssHi' 
Journal.'  In  1 730  a  *  Manchester  Gazette '  wm  pgHMwit, 
The 'Oxford  Journal' began  in  1740;  a  *  Preston  ioma.  * 
in  1745,  and  '  BilUnge's  Liverpool  Advertiser  *  in  1*6^ 

In  the  year  1838  the  total  number  of  English  pror 
newspapers  was  240,  and  of  Welsh  10,  with  a  tak  of 
1 5,500,000  for  the  whole  year.  They  are  all  we«Uj  Mm, 
with  the  exception  of  two  or  three,  which  are  poblisboi  twM 
and  three  times  a  week.  Some  of  them  are  very  hx^ 
and  have  an  extensive  circulation  and  a  great  noinbtr  %i 
advertisements.  The  *  Leeds  Mercury,'  lor  inaf  nro,  m  m 
large  as  the  '  Times,'  has  a  weekly  sale  of  9000.  and  as 
average  weekly  number  of  245  advertisements.  Thm  *  ls*n- 

pool  Mercury    has  a  weekly  sale  of  6400,  and 

about  280  advertisements. 

In  Scotland  the  newspaper-press  was  tbvt 
during  the  civil  wars  in  the  seventeenth  centorr.  Vfhn  s 
party  of  Cromwell's  troops  arrived  at  Leith  in  1*652.  ftr  tks 
purpose  of  prrisoning  the  ettadel*  they  brought  n  priBicr, 
named  Chnstopher  Hi^ins,  to  reprint  a  LcMon  amnal. 
called  '  Mercurius  Politicus,'  for  their  arauseinsDl  nnd  in- 
formation. The  first  number  was  issued  on  the  tStk  Ofte- 
her.  1653;  and  in  November  the  following  year*  the  me^ 
blishment  was  transferred  to  Edinburgh,  wnm  ihm  reycuv 
ing  system  was  continued  till  the  1 1  Ih  April,  1 660u  Oii  cht 
3lst  December,  1660,  appeared  at  Edinburgh  '  Thm  Mem- 
rius  Caledonius,*  purportmg  to  comprise  '  the  aflkir«  ia  ap- 
tation  in  Scotland,  with  a  survey  of  fbreisn  inlelligcMc' 
It  was  a  small  quarto  of  eight  pages.  The  last  ntuabtr  «as 
dated  March  22  to  March  28,  1661.    It  was  sooecvdad  ^ 

*  The  Kingdom's  Intelligencer.'  In  1669  an  *  Edmborsk 
Gazette'  was  published  ny  authority,  folk>wed  in  1705  b< 
the  'Edinburgh  Courant'  *  The  Caledonian  Mmmr}': 
which  still  exists,  was  first  published  on  April  2a,  17^'« 
After  Edinburgh,  the  next  place  at  which  the  Bobliratwc  ti 
a  newspaper  was  attempted  in  Scotland  was  Glaagov.  wbtrt 
the  first  number  of  the  '  Glasgow  Courant '  appcand  N«- 
vember  1 1,  1 715.  *  The  Glasgow  Journal**  becun  so  1 7t*. 
still  exists.  An  '  Aberdeen  Journal,  or  North  Bntais 
Magazine,'  began  in  1746;  the  first  number 
account  of  the  battle  of  Culloden ;  this  paper  still 
The  *  Dumfiries  Journal*  commenced  in  1750.  Tbo  *  Ke^* 
Mail'  was  esUblished  in  1797;  the '  Dundee  Coomc,'  j 
1800;  the  'Dundee  Advertiser,'  1801;  ioUowod  Vv  t^ 
'  Dundee  Chronicle;'  the  '  Ayr  Advertiser,'  mmd  tit 
'  Greenock  Advertiser,'  in  1802 ;  an  *  Invemeas  Joocnal.'  u 
1807;  and  the*  Perth  Advertiser,'  in  1808;  in  1611  tfai 
'  Montrose,  Arbroath,  and  Brechin  Review*  was  oatablahfi'. 
Somewhat  subsequent  to  this  the  '  Fife  Herald  *  was  mu 
blished,  and  in  1833,  the  '  Fifesbire  JournaL*  In  It:*  a 
'  Stirling  Journal '  was  instituted,  followed  by  a  *  ScuUf 
Advertiser,*  but  both  have  been  since  united  in  one  pps 
Scotland  has  also  three  other  country  newspnpera,  va.  tbt 

*  Elgin  Courier,'  the  *  Paisley  Advertiser,'  and  the  ^  Wcsani 
Independent.'  In  1838  there  were  64  newspapers  ctfniUu>! 
in  Scotland,  of  which  16  belonged  to  Edinbarf  U.  Tbev 
were  no  daily  papers.    The  total  sale  was  5.1 1 7.VO0. 

In  Ireland,  as  in  England  and  Scotland,  nevk|nper  t^• 
telligenoe  originated  during  civil  commotion.  As  Car  W4 
as  1641,  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  Rebellion  oi  that  vw« 
there  was  printed  a  news  sheet  called  *  Warranted  TW.'a«« 
from  Ireland ;'  but  fin>m  that  time  to  the  beginum  mf  tbe 
eighteenth  centtiry,  we  have  no  notice  of  any  other  fnat  «£ 
the  kind,  although  it  is  not  improbable  that  tbete  «af  hmrm 
been  some.  About  the  year  1 700,  a  newspaper  caJM  *  Pm  • 
Occurrences,'  named  after  the  proprietor,  was  esiabliAod  u 
Dublin,  and  maintained  itself  for  more  than  half  a  c«>U*ri 
This  was  the  first  newspaper  published  in  the  Irish 
The  next  Dublin  print  was  *  Falkener's  Jouomal* 
blished  in  1728 — botn  were  daily  napers.  WaiorlbfU 
to  have  followed  Dublin  in  publishii^  news,  bv  thm  mcs- 
blishment  of  a  paper  in  1729,  entitfid  'The  Wal«ri.H 
Flving  Post'  In  November,  1766,  the  '  Waterlbtd  Joa> 
nal'  came  out;  and  'Ramsay's  'Waterford  Cbroaida* 
about  the  same  time.  Th^  present '  Waterlbrd  Mirror*  wai 
started  in  1801.  The  oldest  existing  newspaper  in  IralaoJ 
is  the  '  Bel&st  News  LeUer,'  started  in  1737.  Ameoc  i^ 
other  existing  Dublin  papers  may  be  mentioned  the  *  Cvwb- 
ing  Post,'  which  has  now  existed  about  sixty  veers.  Is 
1038  there  wore  84  newspapen  ciroUatod  ia  IxikadL  « 
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which  26  belonged  to  Dublin.  The  total  sale  was  5,225,000. 
There  are  five  daily  papers  in  Dublin. 

The  newspapers  of  Great  Britain  hare  much  improyed 
within  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years.  Before  that  time,  few 
of  them  contained  any  originaLl  articles  or  essays  beyond 
oecmsional  or  local  paragraphs.  But  all  the  English  news- 
papers are  still  too  exclusively  devoted  to  the  support  of 
some  particular  political  party,  or  to  some  particular  object ; 
and  it  is  not  easy  to  find  in  any  one  of  them  a  fiill  and  im- 
partial discussion  of  any  great  question  affecting  the  gene- 
ral interest,  free  from  party  bias  and  direct  abuse  or  oblique 
censure  of  individuals  whose  views  differ  from  those  of  the 
news^per  writer.  In  the  comprehensiveness  of  their  views, 
their  just  estimation  of  the  value  of  general  principles,  and 
in  thmr  sober  and  critical  application  of  them  to  the  solu- 
tion of  political  questions  which  affect  the  interest  of  the 
community,  the  best  FVench  newspapers  have  a  decided 
superiority  over  the  English.  Some  of  the  French  provincial 
newvpaners  occasionallv  contain  articles  which  deserve  to 
find  a  juaoe  among  a  collection  of  political  essays. 

Newspapers  are  now  as  common  in  the  British  domi- 
nions abroad  as  in  England ;  and  in  British  India  six  gazettes 
are  nublished  in  the  Bengal  language.  In  Van-Diemen's 
Lana  no  fewer  than  six  papers  are  published  at  Hobart's 
Town,  namely,  the  '  Hobart  Town  Gazette,'  the  *  Hobart 
Town  Ckiurier,'  •  True  Colonist,'  the  •  Tasmanian  and  Aus- 
tral-Astatic Review,'  *  Colonial  Times,'  and '  Bent's  News  and 
Tasmanian  Threepenny  Register;'  and  two  at  Launceston, 
the  *  Cornwall  Chronicle '  and  the '  Launceston  Advertiser.' 
In  New  South  Wales  there  are  five  newspapers,  published 
at  Sidney.  At  Perth  in  Western  Australia  there  is  now  a 
weekly  ]^per.  The  *  South  Australian  Gazette'  is  published 
at  Adelaide ;  the  first  number  was  printed  in  England,  and 
carried  out,'  with  printing  materials,  to  Australia.  It  has 
been  followed  by  another,  the  '  South  Australian :'  and  a 
newspaper  has  been  commenced  this  year  ( 1 8.39}  at  Port  Lin- 
coln. Two  newspapers  have  also  been  commenced  within 
the  preient  year  at  Melbourne,  in  the  newly-explored  terri- 
tory of  Australia  Felix.  The  first  New  Zealand  Colony, 
which  sailed  in  September,  1839,  carried  out  the  materials 
ibr  printing  a  newspaper,  of  which  the  first  number  was 
printed  in  England. 

In  Germany  newspapers  originated  in  the  '  Relations,*  as 
they  were  termed,  whicn  sprung  up  at  Augsburg  and  Vienna 
in  1524*  atRatisbon  in  1528,  at  Dillingen  in  1569,  and  at 
NSrnberg  in  1571,  and  which  appeared  in  the  form  of 
kttera  printed,  but  without  date,  place,  or  number.  The 
first  German  newspaper  in  numbered  sheets  was  printed 
in  1612.    Of  the  Italian  journals,  the  '  Gazzetta  di  Milano,' 

*  Gazzetta  di  Venezia,*  and  *  Giornale  del  Regno  delle  due 
Sicilie*  are  daflv ;  the '  Diario  di  Roma,'  'Gazzetta  di  Firenze,' 

*  Giornale  di  CJommercio  di  Livomo,'  *  Gazzetta  di  Bologna,' 
'  Gazzetta  Piemontese,'  '  Gazzetta  di  Grenova,'  '  Voce  Sella 
Verita'  of  Modena, '  Gazzetta  di  Parma,* '  Gazzetta  di  Luc- 
ca,' '  Qsserratore  Veneziano,'  and  some  others,  appear  two 
or  three  times  a  week,  and  a  much  greater  number  weekly. 
The  whole  number  of  journals  in  Italy,  including  all  pe- 
riodicals, political  hterary,  and  scientific  exceeds  two  hun- 
dred. Madrid  has  its  '  Gaceta ;'  and  Lisbon  has  also  a 
paper  for  the  publication  of  official  documents  and  com- 
munications. In  Belgium  and  Holland  there  are,  in 
French  and  Dutch  respectively,  a  considerable  number 
of  daily  and  weekly  papers.  In  1830  Switzerland  had 
twenty-four  weekly  papers,  and  five  others  which  appeared 
once  a  fortnij^ht :  the  number  is  since  increased.  Most  of 
them  are  written  in  German.  Some  are  in  French,  one 
or  two  in  Italian,  and  one  in  the  Romansh  or  Grisons 
lansraage.  The  first  Russian  paper  was  published  in 
1703,  under  Peter  I.  In  1829  the  number  of  papers 
and  periodicals  published  in  the  Russian  empire  was 
seventy-three ;  but  the  only  important  political  journals 
are  the  '  Gazette  de  St.  Petersburg '  and  the  'Journal  de 
St.  Petersburg.*  In  Sweden  the  newspapers  are  not 
much  devoted  to  political  discussion.  Denmark  has  about 
eighty  journals,  of   which  twenty-three  are  devoted   to 

Eolities  and  twenty-five  to  the  sciences.  The  Greeks 
ave  severed  newspapers  in  their  own  language.  A  jour- 
nal is  published  at  CorAi,  one  at  Athens,  and  another  at 
Smyrna.  The  '  Moniteur  Ottoman '  is  published  at  Con- 
stantinople, in  French,  under  the  sanction  of  the  sultan,  and 
the  viceroy  of  Egvpt  has  his  official  paper  printed  in  the 
same  language,  aYBoulak  near  Cairo. 
^  In  the  United  States  the  increase  of  newspapers  has  been 


more  rapid  than  in  England.  In  the  year  1704,  the  first 
Anglo-American  newspaper,  called  the  •  Boston  News  Let- 
ter,' was  published  at  Boston.  In  1719  the  first  newspaper 
was  published  in  Pennsylvania;  and  in  1733  the  first  news- 
napers  were  published  in  New  York  and  Rhode  Island. 
Now  there  is  hardly  a  petty  town  in  any  of  the  twenty-six 
states  without  its  newspaper,  and  in  the  large  cities,  such  as 
New  York,  several  are  published  daily.  In  Pennsylvania  a 
considerable  number  of  newspapers  are  printed  in  the 
German  language  and  distributed  among  the  numerous 
German  settlers  in  that  state.  One  German  newspaper 
at  least  is  also  published  in  Maryland,  and  perhaps  more. 
In  Louisiana,  some  papers  are  printed  both  in  French  and 
English. 

The  largest  collection  of  newspapers  in  England  is  in  the 
British  Museum.  This  collection  was  commenced  by  a  con- 
siderable number  being  sent  there,  at  the  time  when  the  Mu- 
seum was  established,  with  the  library  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane. 
Another  collection,  of  itself  valued  at  1000/.,  was  purchased 
in  1813  with  the  library  of  the  late  Dr.  Charles  Burney. 
At  the  end  of  two  years  from  the  time  of  publication  the 
commissioners  of  stamps  now  transfer  to  the  British  Mu 
seum>  for  public  use,  copies  of  all  the  stamped  newspapers, 
both  of  town  and  country. 

The  newspapers  of  1837  delivered  to  the  British  Museum 
from  the  Stamp-office  were,  London  papers  89,  country 
papers  201,  British  Islands  IS,  Scotch  papers  52,  Irish  67. 

(Chalmers's  Life  qfBuddiman,  8vo.,  London,  1794,  pp. 
106-124,  with  his  Appendix,  No.  6,  pp.  404-441 ;  Nichols^i 
Literary  Anecdotes  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  vol.  i.,  p 
312;  vol.  iv.,  pp.  33-97;  vol.  viii.,  pp.  495-499;  Encydo- 
p€edia  Americana^  vol.  ix.,  8vo.,  Philad.,  1832,  pp.  253-263; 
Chambers's  Edinburgh  Journal,  vol.  iii.,  fol.,  London^  1835, 
articles  in  pp.  113,  130,  146,  193,  242,  306,  322,  389;  see 
also  various  articles  in  the  Companion  to  the  Newspaper, 
fol.,  1833-1836.) 

NEWTON.  ISAAC,  was  born  25th  December,  1642, 
old  style,  at  Woolsthorpe,  a  hamlet  in  the  parish  of  Colster- 
worth  and  county  of  Lincoln,  eight  miles  south  of  Grantham. 
From  the  pedigree  registered  upon  oath  in  the  Herald's 
office,  by  Newton  himself,  in  the  year  1 705,  it  appears  that 
he  was  descended  from  a  family  of  that  name,  which  was 
resident  at  Westby  in  Lincolnshire  until  about  the  year 
1370  (*Biog.  Brit*),  when  it  became  possessed  of  the  manor 
of  Woolsthorpe.  His  father,  Isaac  Newton,  married  the 
daughter  of  James  Aysoough  of  Market  Overton  in  Rutland- 
shire, and  the  subject  of  this  article  was  their  only  child. 
The  mother  was  left  a  widow  during  her  pregnancy,  and 
appears  to  have  given  premature  birth  to  her  child,  which 
was  of  extremely  diminutive  size.  Mrs.  Newton,  whose  in- 
come was  little  more  than  80/.  per  annum*  soon  contracted 
a  second  marriage  with  the  Rev.  Barnabas  Smith,  rector  of 
North  Witham,  whereupon  young  Isaac,  then  about  three 
years  old,  was  confided  to  the  care  of  his  maternal  ^nd- 
mother,  by  whom  he  was  sent  to  two  day-schools  at  S killing- 
ton  and  Stoke,  until  he  attained  the  age  of  twelve  years, 
when  he  was  admitted  into  the  free  ^grammar-school  of  Grant- 
ham. While  here  he  evinced  considerable  aptitude  for  me- 
chanical contrivances,  and  amongj  other  things  he  constructed 
a  windmill  and  water-dock,  but  in  tlie  prosecution  of  his  re- 
gular scholastic  studies  be  for  some  time  took  little  interest, 
and  accordingly  stood  very  low  in  the  school.  At  length  how- 
ever '  the  boy  who  was  above  him,  having  one  day  given 
him  a  severe  kick  upon  the  stomach,  from  which  he  suffered 
^at  pain,  Isaac  laboured  incessanUy  till  he  got  above  him 
in  the  school,  and  firom  that  time  he  continu^  to  rise  until 
he  was  the  bead  boy.'  (Brewster's  Life.)  The  decease  of 
Mrs.  Newton*s  second  husband,  in  1656,  induced  her  to  re- 
turn to  the  manor  of  Woolsthorpe,  and  in  that  year  Isaac 
was  taken  from  school  to  assist  in  the  management  of  the 
farm.  Accordingly  on  market-days  he  was  sent  to  Grantham, 
accompanied  by  an  aged  domestic,  either  to  dispose  of  fiirm 
produce,  or  to  purchase  such  things  as  were  needed  by  the 
ramily.  But  on  these  occasions  it  more  frequently  happened 
that  Isaac  stopped  by  the  way-side,  watching  the  motions  of  a 
water-wheel  or  some  other  piece  of  machinery,  or  if  he  reached 
the  town  of  Grantham  it  was  only  to  resort  to  the  apothe- 
cary's garret  in  which  he  had  resided  while  he  attended  the 
grammar-school,  and  where  a  few  old  books  afforded  him 
ample  entertainment  until  his  trusty  com|Muiion  summoned 
him  to  return  home.  These  and  other  instances  having 
shown  the  inutility  of  thwarting  his  studious  disposition, 
he  w«  shortly  «ftet.«t  «»«^it^i<|^»l^«e>l3^i^'"' 
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long  b#  ramainoi  at  tcbool  tbis  Moond  time  does  not  a^ 
Mar,  but  when  be  had  atiain<^  bU  seventaantb  year  it  waa 
determined  u>  send  biro  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  at 
tbe  recommendation  of  bi»  uiu^le,  tbe  Rev.  W.  Ayscougb, 
vbo  bad  been  bim«t;lt'  educated  tliere.  Hi*  mairieuiatioo 
took  place  5tb  June,  1660,  the  year  in  which  Dr,  Barrow 
waa  appointed  to  the  Greek  prore«ftor*bip. 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  no  definite  information  exiata 
aa  to  tbe  order  in  which  Newton  pursued  bia  mathematical 
atudiea  before  entering  the  university.  Biot  gives  an  un« 
authenticated  although  very  probable  anecdote  to  the 
effect  that  while  Newton  waa  yet  a  lad  '  one  of  his  uiiclea 
found  him  beneath  a  hedge,  wholly  absorbed  in  tbe  solution 
of  a  mathematical  problem;'  but  we  find  no  mention  of  anv 
mathematical  work  which  bad  occupied  his  attention,  with 
the  exception  of  the  '  Elements '  of  Euclid.  It  has  been 
asserted  that  a  glance  at  the  fundamental  propositions 
waa  immediately  followed  by  a  knowledge  of  the  numer- 
ous conseauences  which  may  thence  be  deduoed.  But  tbe 
fame  of  Newton  is  not  enhanced  by  stating  as  true  what 
is  in  tbe  highest  degree  improbable.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  be  had  read  tho  '  Elementa,'  though  not  perhapa  with 
that  attention  which  he  afterwards  acknowledged  their  im* 
portance  dc^served.  As  to  his  knowledge  of  natural  philoso- 
phy, bia  water-clock,  windmill,  and  bundiala  may  be  consi- 
dered as  evidence  of  his  early  acquaintance  with  the  principles 
of  mechanics  and  with  the  doctrine  of  the  sphere,  fur  it  is 
ditficult  to  suppose  that  a  mind  such  as  his,  eo  ardent  in  the 
pursuit  of  truth,  could  have  contented  it«elf  with  following 
a  few  rules  of  authority  without  understanding  the  reasons 
upon  which  ihey  were  based.  But  if  these  considerations 
be  not  thought  conclusive,  we  have  only  to  look  to  the  nature 
of  his  disroveries  during  the  first  six  yeara  of  bia  residence 
at  Cambridge,  that  is,  before  the  completion  of  bis  twenty- 
fourth  year,  in  order  to  be  convinced  that  be  must  either 
have  pushed  bis  studies  to  a  verv  considerable  extent  before 
entering  the  university,  or  that  bis  subsequent  progress  was 
perfectly  unparalleled;  for  in  this  period  of  six  years  he 
invented  his  Binomial  Theorem,  established  the  funda^ 
mental  principles  of  his  doctrine  of  Fluxions,  and  demon- 
attated  the  law  of  tbe  force  in  virtue  of  which  the  pUneta 
gravitate  towards  the  sun,  although,  in  consequence  of  the 
erroneous  measurement  of  the  earth  then  in  use,  it  waa  not 
till  afterwards  that  he  waa  able  to  show  that  tbe  aame  law 
holds  with  respect  to  the  moon,  and  that  the  fi)rce  mani- 
fested at  the  earth's  surface  in  the  fall  of  a  pebble  is  iden- 
tical, aa  to  its  nature,  with  that  which  pervades  the  whole 
planetary  system. 

Descartes  bad  already  laid  open  a  vast  field  of  research 
by  tlie  sucoeaiiful  application  of  algebra  to  geometry,  and  bia 
writings,  both  matbematieal  and  speculative,  were  then 
much  read  at  Cambridge.  After  tiie  perusal  of  SaunderBon*s 
'  Logic*  and  the  *  Optics'  of  Kepler,  the  attention  of  New- 
ton was  directed  to  tbe  '  Geometria*  of  Descartes,  a  work 
which,  doubtless,  exercised  considerable  influence  over  bia 
subnequent  pursuits,  by  furnishing  him  with  general  methods 
of  direct  investigation,  such  as,  till  the  time  of  Descartes, 
were  totally  unknown.  Upon  the  whole  however  he  was 
much  less  indebted  to  the  analytical  writings  of  Descartes 
than  he  was  to  those  of  his  countryman  Wallis.  He  seldom 
read  without  making  comments  upon  the  text  or  marginal 
notes  of  such  parts  aa  appeared  to  him  susoeptible  of  exten- 
sion or  improvement.  In  tbis  way  he  completed  the  perusal  of 
Descartes s  'Geometry,'  after  which  he  paaaed  on  to  the 
'  Aritbraetica  Infinitorum '  of  Wallis.  In  tbis  work  the 
author  had  suggested  a  method  of  obtaining  the  quadrature 
of  the  circle,  the  practicability  of  which  depended  upon  an 
interpolation.  Newton  set  about  effecting  this,  notwith- 
standing the  disoouraging  declaration  of  Wallia,  that  be 
believed  it  to  be  impracticable.  The  attempt  however 
proved  not  merely  sucoessfiil,  but  in  the  course  of  bia  in- 
ouiry  he  waa  led  (1663-4)  to  adiseove^  of  greater  moment, 
the  history  of  whieb  is  given  under  BiifoiciAL  Thkorxm. 
This  theorem,  eombined  with  tbe  previous  labours  of  Wallia 
and  others,  supplied  Newton  with  a  method  of  deter- 
mining the  area  and  reetifioation  of  curves,  the  surfkoe  and 
content  of  the  solids  feroMd  by  their  revolution,  and  the 
position  of  their  centre  of  gravity ;  and  by  similar  means  he 
solved  with  comparative  ease  a  number  of  problems  which 
had  hitherto  baffled  tbe  attempts  of  roatbematiciana,  or  of 
which  solutions  had  been  obtained  only  under  particular 
circumstances,  whereby  the  real  difficulty  had  been  rather 
evaded  than  overoome.    The  almest  indeftnite  appUaatioo  { 


I  whieb  he  eootinusd  to  mak#  of  this  niethed,  oonpoluig  mm 

tbe  numerical  values  of  tbe  formula  to  which  his  iovcstifv 
tions  gave  rise,  as  if  he  regarded  tbe  occupation  rather  as  a 
source  of  amusement  than  of  labour,  maf  possibly  ha%  e  htm 
suggested  by  the  view,  as  novel  as  it  was  unportant,  which  k« 
took  of  the  mods  wberabv  magnitudes  of  every  kind  nay  W 
conceived  to  be  generated,  ana  by  tbe  notion  be  early  •oier- 
tained  of  the  possibilitv  of  deduciiig  the  deflnita  vmlu*  of 
roitude  fro 


a  variable  magnitude  frotpi  tbe  veloaity  of  its  ioc 
diminntion. 

The  fluxionary  caleulus  to  which  this  opinion  gav*  rist 
was  invented  by  Newtoq  in  or  before  tbe  year  1666.  Its 
history  is  given  in  tbe  article  Fluxions.  Tbe  fvUaviag 
year  be  composed  bis '  Analysis  per  £ouatk>nes  Numcro  Tcr- 
minorum  Infinitas,'  a  tract  which  afterwards  caused  moci 
discussion  as  to  the  extent  to  which  it  contained  the  aiech«4 
of  fluxions.  For  some  reason  which  it  is  now  diiSicuU  to  ss- 
sign,  he  thought  proper  to  cotieeal  the  substance  of  this  tract 
from  the  public  and  even  from  bis  fHends.  However  on  the 
appearance  of  Mercator's  '  Logaritbmotecbnia'  in  164{^  ta 
which  work  Newton  having  recognised  two  of  the  Baoy  re- 
sults to  which  his  binomial  theorem  had  previously  roodocted 
him,  namolv,  tbe  development  of  leg  (i-^x)  and  thm  deter- 
mination of  the  Quadrature  of  tbe  byperboU,  he  conauai 
eated  the  traot  above  mentbned  to  his  friend  Dr,  B«mw 
This  was  not  till  the  month  of  June,  1669.  Tbe  31st  July 
following,  Barrow,  with  Newton's  permission,  tranaouUsi 
the  MS.  to  Mr.  Collins,  at  tbe  same  time  acquainting  hi* 
that  it  was  the  production  of  a  young  friend  of  bis  who  pos- 
sessed a  fine  genius  for  such  inquiriM.  Collins  took  a 
copy  of  tbe  Mo.  and  returned  the  original  tn  I>r,  Barwv. 
The  copy  was  afterwards  found  among  ColUns*s  pspsrs.  and 
attested  the  year  in  which  the  original  treatise  had  Uea 
oomposedr  It  was  first  formally  published  in  17 IS.  but 
long  previous  to  that  ita  contents  must  have  beso  pretty 
widely  diffused  through  CoUins's  correspondencw  with  taany 
of  the  principal  matbematicians  of  the  oay,  both  m  Kngbod 
tuid  upon  tbe  Continent, 

Newton  was  admitted  sub-sixar  in  1661,  becanie  scholar 
in  1664,  and  took  his  degree  of  B.A.  in  166^  In  16«4-i 
be  was  a  candidate  with  Mr.  Robert  Uvedale  for  th«  lav* 
fellowship  of  Trinity  College ;  when  Barrow,  having  UmA 
the  candidates  on  an  equality  as  regarded  attauwiesis, 
conferred  tbe  appointment  on  Mr.  Uvedale,  he  being  ths 
elder.  In  1667  be  beoame  Junior  fellow,  took  the  dsgres 
of  M.A.,  and  beoame  senior  fellow  in  1668.  lie  see- 
oeeded  Dr.  Barrow  as  Lucaaian  professor  of  matbenwtics  im 
1669. 

The  raging  of  the  plague,  in  1665-6,  induced  Newton  fai 
auit  Cambridge  and  retire  to  WooUtborpe.     Hem'  it  was 


that  be  began  to  reflect  more  narticularly  upon  the  i 

of  the  force  by  which  bodies  at  the  earth's  surfar^  are  drawn 


towards  its  centre,  and  to  coi^eoture  that  the 
might  possibly  extend  to  the  moon,  and  there  be  at  suAcie«l 
intensity  to  counteract  tbe  centrifugal  force  of  th&t  sntanik, 
and  thereby  retain  it  in  ila  orbit  about  tlie  earth.  To  coas- 
pare  this  hypothesis  with  observation,  it  waa  neceasarj  t» 
determine  the  law  according  to  which  the  intensUy  of  each 
a  force  would  vary  with  the  distanoe  from  the  aarth'a  eeocre; 
for  although  no  sensible  variation  can  be  detected  wufa.a 
the  narrow  hmita  of  direct  observation,  namely,  tbe  amuu 
of  tbe  highest  mountains  or  the  bottom  of  the  4aspcat 
mines,  it  wss  reasonable  to  nresume  that  some  rwtmtma 
would  be  appreciable  at  the  aistance  of  the  moon,  md  m 
such  case  only  could  the  force  be  just  sufflcient  to  eovaler- 
aet  tbe  oentrifu^l  tendency  of  the  revolving  — ♦rfl'^  Ta 
a  mind  so  habituated  to  generalise,  it  was  a  Batonl  ex- 
tension of  bis  hypothesis  to  suppose  that  tbe  same  kiai  ti 
fbree  which  incessantly  deflects  the  moon  fhmi  a  reetf 
path  might  likewise  aot  upon  the  plar»ets  so  as  to  i 
them  in  their  orbits  about  tbe  sun.  Now  the  aasoa, 
ef  an  attractive  fbree  emanating  tram  the  sun  wea  at  this 
time  far  from  being  a  novelty,  and  it  had  even  hesB  9^ 
aerted  by  BouiUsud  that  if  sueh  a  fbroe  really  exirt«4» 
its  intensity  would  vary  inverwly  as  tbe  square  of  tW 
distance  fkoro  tbe  attracting  body ;  but  neither  Bouin*ii4 
nor  those  who  entertained  similar  opinions  had  given  aov 
proofs  either  empirieally  or  otherwise,  of  what  they  bei 
asserted ;  and  certainly  none  appear  to  have  attempted  to  eo> 
tablish  that  tbe  forces  which  retain  the  planets  in  their  mim 
were  identical*  aa  to  their  nature,  with  that  which  drwm%  m 
stone,  when  let  fall,  to  tbe  surfhee  of  the  earth.    Nc 
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tint  n^ieh  reallj  exitta  in  nature ;  and  fbrther,  that  this  law 
wu  a  naceuary  eontequenceof  the  analoffy  already  disoorered 
by  Kepler  between  the  periodie  times  and  the  mean  distances 
eftbe  pianeta.  The  following  will  convey  a  notion  of  the  line 
of  reason  ing  by  which  Newton  arrived  at  this  result  The 
intensity  of  the  force,  whatever  may  be  its  nature,  which 
eounteraeta  tbe  centrifugal  force  of  a  planet^  is  proportional 
to  the  versed  sine  of  the  are  deseribed  in  a  given  time ;  so 
that  if  the  time  be  small,  the  fbree  will  be  proportional  to 
the  square  ef  the  arc  divided  by  the  planet's  mean  distance, 
or  to  the  square  of  the  linear  velocity  by  the  distance.  If 
tbefelere  fijr  the  velocity  we  substitute  the  ratio  of  the  mean 
distance  to  the  periodie  time,  which  is  proportional  to  lt« 
ve  shall  find  that  the  foroe  varies  as  the  distance  by  the 
square  of  the  periodie  time,  that  is,  bv  Kepler's  law,  as  the 
difttanee  by  the  cubtf  of  the  distance,  that  is«  inversely  as  the 
Moare  fit  the  distance.  Having  thus  established  the  law 
wbereby  tbe  phmets  gravitate  towards  the  sun,  he  proceeded 
to  examine  whether  the  same  law  regulated  the  gravitation 
of  tbe  mooD  towards  tbe  earth.  At  this  point  it  is  that 
Newton's  reasoning  ftrsi  rests  upon  oonjeoture,  namely,  that 
tbe  Ibroe  manifested  at  tbe  earth's  surface  in  tbe  fell  of  a 
atone,  is  identic^  with  that  which  it  constantly  deflecting 
tbe  mooti  towards  the  toentre  ef  the  earth,  and  that  the  law 
ef  ite  variation  waa  tbe  same  at  that  whteh  he  had  deter- 
mined for  the  pianeta.  If  sueh  wero  the  uMe,  the  distance 
iaileo  ibroo^  by  tbe  moon  in  one  second  at  time  ought 
to  bear  the  same  ratio  to  tha  distance  fiillen  tbiough  by  a 
body  at  th#  surface  of  the  earth  in  one  second,  which  the 
iquate  of  tbe  earth's  redias  bears  to  the  square  of  the  moon's 
laesa  distance*  The  length  ef  the  earth's  radios,  wbieh, 
entered  aa  a  neaesaary  element  In  the  verification  of  his 
fonject«re»  was  at  that  time  very  imperfectly  known  (a 
degree  ef  latitude  being  estimated  at  only  60  miles  instead 
of69^mileai  its  liiore  correct  length) ;  the  consequence  of 
which  was,  that  the  result  ef  his  ealeuhition  indicated  a 
ibree  at  the  distance  of  tbfe  moon  greater,  by  nearly  one-sixth, 
linn  that  deduced  from  direct  observation.  This  difPie^ence, 
whicb  many  would  have  ronsideted  suflleiently  small  to 
establish  the  correctness  of  the  hypothesis,  Was  regarded 
by  Newton  rather  as  a  direct  refutation  of  its  truth.  He 
therefore  laid  aside  farther  consideration  of  the  subject, 
luspecting,  says WhistonC Memoirs'  of  himself),  that  some 
onknown  cause,  perhaps  similar  to  tbe  vortices  of  Descartes, 
modified,  in  the  case  of  the  moon^  tbe  law  which  he  had 
saCisflMstorily  established  with  regard  to  the  planets. 

In  IfiSO,  the  plague  having  subsided,  ne  returned  to 
Cambridge,  but  without  raentioiting  to  any  of  bis  friends 
tbe  interesting  inquiry  which,  during  his  absence,  had  oc- 
cupied so  much  of  his  attention.  In  this  way  the  discarded 
hypothesis  lay  dormant  ibr  sixteen  years.  In  168S,  when 
attending  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society,  he  casu«llv 
beard  of  the  ueasmrement  of  an  are  of  the  meridian  whicn 
bad  been  executed  by  Pieard  three  years  before.  Having 
taken  a  note  a^  the  result,  atid  thence  deduced  the  length 
of  the  earth's  r^ius,  he  resumed  his  former  calculation ; 
bat  ift  the  course  of  the  Work,  obsei^it>g  that  the  conclusion 
he  bed  formerly  anticipated  was  about  to  be  realised,  his 
ardour  la  said  to  have  brought  on  a  state  of  excitement  and 
nervoea  irrilability  which  precluded  his  further  progress,  so 
that  the  eompletion  of  tbe  ealeulatioti  was  confided  to  a 
frieiid.  The  following  year  hA  transmitted  to  London  a 
few  Mopositfons  on  the  motion  of  bodies  aeted  on  by  cen- 
tripenl  Afreeut  which  were  shortly  after  communicated  to 
the  Royal  Society,  and  constitute  the  leading  propositions 
of  fbe  '  Priactpia.'  Tbe  manuscript  of  this  work,  entitled 
*  Phileaophiss  Naturalis  PriAcipia  Mathematica.'  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Royal  Society  by  I>r.  Vincent  in  H86.  Its 
penMd  gave  rise  to  many  remarks  fr etfi  Dr.  Hooke  respeet- 
iog  the  dedaotiofl  of  the  law  of  the  inverse  square  of  the 
distaoee  from  the  seoohd  law  of  Kepler,  to  which  he  laid 
claim.  Hooke's  pretensions  upon  this  head  were  never 
made  out ;  and  from  the  known  medioeritt  of  his  matbe- 
nwtiesl  attalnmeBte^  as  wall  aa  his  getteral  disposition  te 
appropriate  every  new  discovery  to  himself,  they  are  looked 
op6B  as  vcvy  dotibtfhh  Kawten  however  having  apparently 
replied  to  hto  rctaarks  with  more  warmth  than  discretion)  he 
(Newton)  afterwards  exprassad  a  willingnces  to  eompromise 
the  dispate  by  tbe  insenion  ef  a  scholium  (lib.  i.,  prop,  iv., 
eor.  6)»  wherein  the  eontto^erted  deduetidn  is  attfibnted 
independently  to  Sir  Christopber  Wren.  Hooke,  and  Hiilley. 
Tbe  printing  Of  tbe  '  PrifiOipia'  Was  superintended  by  Dr. 
Bafiey,Md  the  M^eMt  Mhiyed  by  ihe  Royal  Society, 


It  appeared  in  1687,  London,  4to.    For  an  account  of  this 
memorable  work,  the  reader  is  referred  to  PniffciPiA. 

The  theory  of  universal  gravitation  advanced  hy  Newton, 
wherein  each  particle  of  matter  is  supposed  to  attract  all  other 
matter  in  the  direct  proportioti  of  its  mass,  and  inversely  as 
the  square  of  the  distance,  is,  from  its  nature,  insusceptible 
of  direct  demonstration,  and  could  only  be  established  by 
showing  that  the  phenomena  of  nature  Were  in  no  instance  . 
opposed  to  such  a  supposition,  and  that  it  was  sufficient  to 
the  explanation  of  those  phenomena.  Newton  did  much 
towards  this;  but  the  completion  of  the  proof  reooired  the 
labours  of  many  succeeding  mathematicians  ana  astrono- 
mers, and  this  may,  in  some  measure,  account  for  the  quali- 
fied reception  which  tbe  theory  met  With  at  the  hands  of 
Huyghens,  who,  though  he  acknowledged  the  mutual 
gravitation  of  the  masses  of  matter,  refund  his  assent  to 
the  assumed  attraction  between  their  Ultimate  particles. 
The  opposition  to  the  theory  made  by  Leibnits,  the  erro- 
neous and  unphilosopblcal  principles  which  he  endeavoured 
to  substitute  in  its  stead,  and  the  meanness  with  which  he 
sought  to  injure  tlie  reputation  of  Newton  by  designating 
tbe  theory  subversire  of  true  religion,  are  equally  prejudicial 
to  his  scientific  and  moral  fkme.  The  long  interval  that 
elapsed  before  the  writings  of  Newton  began  to  be  generally 
understood  and  his  doctrines  appreciated,  is  attributable 
exclusively,  as  regards  England,  to  their  inherent  abstruse- 
ness.  On  the  Continent  they  had  further  to  contend  with 
established  prejudices  in  filvour  of  the  doctrines  of  Des- 
cartes. 

The  latter  half  of  tbe  seventeenth  century  is  not  less  re- 
markable for  its  optical  discoveries  than  for  the  seal  with 
which  the  physical  sciences  generally  were  prosecuted.  Tbe 
proportionality  of  the  sines  of  tbe  angles  of  incidence  and 
refraction,  which  furnishes  an  easy  explanation  of  all  the 
circumstances  attending  the  simple  refraction  of  homogene- 
ous light,  had  been  discovered,  and  the  discovery  attributed 
to  Descartes,  though  now  known,  on  the  authority  of  Vos- 
sius  and  Huyghens,  to  have  been  due  to  Snell,  a  Dutch 
physician,  who  died  in  1626.  From  this  law  Descartes  had 
been  able  to  explain  the  theory  of  the  refracting  telescope, 
but  had  fallen  into  error  by  attributing  the  defects  of  such 
instruments  solely  to  tlie  spherical  aberration  of  the  lenses 
employed  in  their  construction.  Had  such  been  the  case, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  whole  of  the  aberration  might  have 
been  removed  by  merely  varying  the  form  of  the  lenticular 
surface.  Descartes  accordingly,  in  his  •  Dioptrice,*  pub- 
lished in  1629,  and  James  Gregory,  in  his  *  Optica  Pro- 
moto,'  published  in  1663,  had  investigated  the  forms  which 
they  believed  it  would  be  necessary  and  sufficient  to  give  to 
the  lenses,  in  order  that  parallel  rays  transmitted  through 
them  should  converge  to  a  point  or  focus  with  mathematical 
accuracy.  The  aberration  of  sphericity  was  however  but  a 
trifling  impediment  to  the  perfection  of  dioptrical  instru- 
ments; compared  with  what  is  now  designated  chromatic 
aberration,  or  the  aberration  of  refrangibility,  which  arises 
from  the  then  undiscovered  fact  that  light  is  not  a  homoge- 
neous substance,  but  composed  of  rays,  some  of  which  are 
more  susceptible  of  refraction  than  others.  In  the  year 
1666  we  learn  (•  Letter  of  Newton  to  Oldenburg,'  PhiL 
Tiran$.)  that  Newton,  in  common  with  many  other  philoso- 
phers at -that  time,  occupied  himself  in  the  attempt  to  grind 
object-glasses  in  conformity  with  the  precepts  of  Descartes 
and  Gregory,  and  while  thus  occupied  he  seems  to  have 
conjectu^  that  the  defects  of  refracting  telescopes  might 
afise  from  some  other  cause  than  that  which  had  hitherto 
been  exclusively  assigned.  Either  this  conjecture  or  acci- 
dent led  him  to  consider  the  phenomenon  of  the  prismatic 
spectrum  (vol.  ix.,  p.  20),  which  was  then  well  known  to 
philosophers,  although  it  had  been  explained  by  none.  In 
doing  so  he  remark^Si  that  the  angle  subtended  at  the  aper- 
ture of  his  shutter  by  the  length  of  the  spectrum  was  con- 
siderably greater  than  that  subtended  by  the  sun's  diameter, 
though,  according  to  the  received  law  of  refraction,  these 
angl^  ought  to  have  been  sensibly  equal.  After  modifying 
the  experiment  in  Tariooa  Ways,  and  assuring  himself  that 
this  discrepance  did  not  arise  from  any  irregularity  in  his 
priem,  the  thought  fbrtunately  suggested  itself  of  trying 
the  Separate  eflfect  of  the  prism  uf^n  each  of  the  coloured 
lights  of  the  spectrum.  Accordingly,  having  transmitted 
them  successively  through  a  second  prism  at  the  same 
angle  of  incidence,  he  f^ml-  I,  that  the  colour  was  in  no 
degree  affected  by  this  second  refraction;  2,  that  the  spec 
tram  formed  by  each  c^oloiir  oci;S^^<{[)4i^(^lt^i^>^on 
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i\M  terMD,  fo  thai  the  demtion  from  the  direetion  of  the 
primitive  rmy  wu  different  in  ell,  being  greatest  in  the 
Tiolet  and  least  in  the  red.  He  therefore  came  to  the  im- 
portant oonolusion '  that  light  was  not  homogeneous,  but 
composed  of  rays,  some  of  which  were  more  refrangible  than 
others.'  This  disoovenr  most  have  been  made  subsequent  to 
the  publieation  of  Wallis*s  optical  lectvres,  which  appeared 
in  1669,  for  otherwise  it  is  improbable  that  Newton,  to 
whom  the  revisal  of  the  MS.  was  confided,  and  who  receives 
the  author*s  acknowledgements  for  having  *  corrected  se- 
veral oversights,  and  made  some  important  corrections,' 
would  have  permitted  his  friend  to  promulgate  views  so 
erroneous. 

In  the  above  year  however  Newton  began  to  deliver  a 
course  of  lectures  on  optics  at  Cambridge,  and  the  composi- 
tion of  white  light  formed  part  of  the  course.  Seeking  the 
complete  development  of  the  consequences  of  his  discovery, 
*  he  was  eonducted,'  savs  M.  Biot,  *  to  a  multitude  of  ob- 
servations no  less  admirable  for  their  novelty  and  importance, 
than  for  the  sagacity,  address,  and  method  with  which  he 
contrived,  executed,  and  linked  them  one  with  the  other. 
He  thenoe  composed  his  sjrstem  of  optics,  wherein  the  fun- 
damental properties  of  light  were  for  the  first  time  unveiled 
and  established,  and  classed  according  to  pure  experience 
alone,  without  the  slightest  intermixture  of  hypotoesit ;  a 
method  of  procedure  which  was  then  as  surprising  and  as 
little  hearaof  as  the  properties  themselves: ....both  the 
physical  and  natural  sciences  were  at  this  time  so  mixed  up 
with  mere  opinions,  that  few  persons  were  capable  of  dis- 
criminating between  a  vague  conjecture  and  a  precise  idea, 
between  a  phjrsical  hypothesis  and  a  law  of  nature  rigour- 
ouslv  demonstrated.' 

Although  Newton  had  been  thus  successful  in  bis  optical 
inquiries,  and  had  detected  the  principal  source  of  indis- 
tinctness in  refracting  telescopes,  he  not  only  did  not  see 
how  this  indistinctness  might  be  removed,  but  even  desig- 
nated all  attempt  as  'desperate' (Op/t<»,  lib.  i.,  prop.  7); 
and  the  long  interval  which  elapsed  before  the  discovery  of 
the  achromatic  telescope  may  be  attributed  to  the  unme 
rited  reliance  which  in  this  instance  was  placed  in  his  deci- 
sion. He  regarded  as  a  self-evident  truth,  which  it  there- 
fore needed  neither  reason  nor  observation  to  confirm,  that 
the  spectra  formed  by  different  refracting  media  were 
always  of  equal  length  whenever  the  refraction  of  the  mean 
ray  was  the  same;  in  other  words,  that  the  dispersive 
powers  of  different  media  were  the  same  where  their  in- 
dices of  refraction  corresponding  to  the  mean  ray  were 
equal ;  and  although  tlie  fact  was  controverted  by  some  of 
the  more  respectable  continental  philosof^rs  who  assailed 
his  doctrines,  the  circumstance  appears  to  have  neither 
shaken  his  belieC  nor  to  have  suggested  the  propriety  of 
convincing  his  opponents  by  an  appeal  to  experiment.  An 
apparent  analogy  also  between  the  lengths  of  the  colours  of 
the  spectrum  and  the  divisions  of  the  harmonic  chord,  led 
him  to  suppose  that  the  refractive  indices  of  anv  medium  cor- 
responding to  the  different  coloured  rays  might  be  deduced 
from  a  knowledge  of  the  index  of  refraction  corresponding 
to  the  mean.  Had  he  happened  to  have  repeated  his  experi- 
ments with  different  refracting  substances,  he  could  scarcely 
have  failed  to  recognise  the  difference  of  their  dispersive 
powers  even  when  the  refraction  of  the  mean  rav  is  the  same. 
Many  of  his  experiments  he  did  repeat  with  a  prism  of 
water,  but  in  this  instance  he  mixed  with  the  water  '  a  httle 
sugar  of  lead  *  (Brewster),  his  object  being  merely  to  in- 
crease the  refractive  power  of  the  water ;  but  he  thereby 
unknowingly  also  increased  its  dispersive  power,  and  pro- 
bably rendered  it  sensibly  equal  to  the  dupersion  of  the 
glass  prism  previously  employed.  By  these  mistakes  he 
was  induced  to  forego  all  attempts  to  perfect  the  refracting 
telescope,  and  directed  his  attention  to  the  construction  of 
reflecting  telescopes  on  the  principles  pointed  out  by  James 
Gregory,  in  his  ' Optica  Promota.* 

In  1668-9  he  had  succeeded;  and  in  1671  he  executed  a 
second  telescope  *  with  his  own  hands,*  which  is  still  care- 
fully preserved  in  the  library  of  the  Roval  Society.  For 
the  investigations  of  Newton  relative  to  too  colours  of  thin 
transparent  substances  the  reader  is  referred  to  Thin 
Plates.  It  was  in  order  to  explain  the  phenomena  exhibited 
by  such  substances,  and  the  partial  reflexion  and  traosmisaion 
of  lii^ht  incident  upon  diaphanous  sur&oes,  that  Newton 
devised  his  theory  of 'fits  of  easy  reflexion  and  tranimisaion.' 

aJOHT.]    Speaking  of  Newton*s  theory  of  colour.  Sir  John 
eiKhel  remarks,  'It  is  a  theory  of  extraordinary  boldoeti 


and  subtlety,  in  which  great  difllodcita  are  efid^  Vf  ^fo- 
gant  reflnementa,  and  the  appeal  to  oar  ignotaoee  oo  tmrnm 
poinU  is  so  dexterously  backed  by  the  weight  of  oar  fcaow- 
ledge  on  others,  as  to  silence  if  not  refbte  oljecaooe 
which  at  first  sight  appear  coaclusiTe  against  U.'  {Eme^ 
Metrop^  art '  LighC) 

In  1672  Newton  was  elected  member  of  the  Royal  8odrty« 
In  1675  he  received  a  dispensation  from  Charles  II.  lo  eo*- 
tinue  in  his  fellowship  without  taking  orders.  Abont  Cbe 
year  1687  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  delegates  to  Adbad 
the  privileges  of  the  university  of  Cambridge  against  tW 
attacks  of  James  II.  In  1688  he  took  hts  seat  in  parUaaaat 
as  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  nniversi^,  and  via  re- 
sident in  London  until  the  dissolution  of  parliaoMOt,  winck 
took  place  the  following  year.  He  was  again  retarsad  n 
1703,  but  lost  his  election  in  170S.  On  no  occasiaa  does 
he  appear  to  have  taken  any  conspicuous  part  in  the  dehawi 
of  the  house.  Prior  to  the  year  1695,  when  be  was  appointed 
warden  of  the  mint,  with  asalary  of  from  500A  to  Mft  per 
annum,  his  pecuniary  cireumstanees  are  said  to  havw  b«cn 
rather  straightened,  and  whatever  may  have  been  faia  own 
expectations,  his  friends  seem  to  have  reckoned  npon  aooae 
token  of  Uberality  ft^m  Charles  H.  and  his  sneeeasor.  Tfce 
profligate  reign  of  the  former,  and  the  oppodtioo  wlutk 
Newton  had  given  to  the  wishes  of  Jamea,  safftrieirtly  ae- 
count  for  their  expectations  having  been  diampointed.  Bs 
sole  income  is  stated  to  have  been  derived  from  hia  Lne»- 
sian  professorship,  and  finom  the  produce  of  the  aaaor  e# 
WooUthorpe,  the  amount  of  which,  though  aided  by  hakias 
remarkably  temperate  and  abstemioaa,  illaeeordad  witk the 
natural  generosity  of  his  dispositioa  and  the  fteqoent  oeea- 
sions  which  he  probably  had  of  relieving  the  neocaaitisa  ef 
his  poorer  relations.  His  fellowship  however  most  ha%e 
been  an  additional  source  of  income,  thoosh  we  find  ne 
mention  of  its  amount,  and  the  notion  of  his  baving  been  m 
narrow  circumstances  most  probably  aroae  ftwn  the  lisrt 
that  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Society  there  ii  cuScrwl 
an  order  in  council,  dated. January  28t  1674-5,  wbaiefc;  be 
is  excused  from  making  the  customary  payment  of  one  aU- 
ling  a  week  '  on  account  of  his  low  cireumstancei^  aa  he 
represented.'  (Birch,  Hitt.  qf  Royal  Soeigty,  iiL,  p.  179.> 
Four  years  after  receiving  the  appointsaent  of  warden  of  the 
mint,  he  was  promoted  to  the  mastership  of  that  estahlBh 
ment  with  a  salary  of  hem  1200/.  to  1500/.,  and  at  hia  daatk 
his  personal  estate  was  valued  at  32,000/. 

About  the  year  1676,  Leibnits  having  heard  of  many  nrw 
results  obtained  by  Newton  by  means  of  an  infinite  esaits 
(the  Binomial  Theorem),  he  expreoaed  to  Oldenborf  kn 
wish  to  be  made  acquainted  with  it.  This  led  to  a  uesw 
apondence  between  Newton  and  Leibnits,  wherein  dw 
former  also  communicated  many  beantifrd  tbeorenaa  en  tW 
quadrature,  rectification,  &c  of  corvea,  to  which  he  hmk 
been  led  by  the  aid  of  bis  method  of  flanona,  but  at  the 
same  time  withheld  all  inftHrmatkm  conoeming  the  pew- 
ciples  of  that  method  except  in  the  form  of  anagraaaa.  whmk 
were  very  unlikely  to  be  deeiphered.  The  leUera  of  Lai^ 
nits  in  reply  ahowed  that  he  waa  alreadv  in  pnaaeaaietfefa 
method  analogoiu  to  that  of  lluxiona,  and  eqnally  aTiaawiii 
in  its  applicability.  An  aceount  of  the  dispute  whieh  aAar 
wards  arose,  between  the  English  and  foreign  nHohaaaa- 
ticians,  relative  to  the  claima  of  Leibnitx  aa  an  indepaat^eui 
inventor  of  the  calculua,  and  the  part  which  Newten  ham- 
self  took  in  the  controversy^  will  be  found  in  the  artjcie 
Fluxions  (vol  x^  pp-  331-2),  and  in  CoKMSBcnni  lrt»- 
TOLicuM  (vol.  vii.,  p.  399). 

The  five  years  preceding  Newton*s  araointaaoM  to  tha 
wardenahip  of  the  mint  were  passed  chiefly  at  Oantedea. 
During  parts  of  the  years  1692  and  1693  he  auflineA  nnicr 
temporary  mental  aberration,  although  it  waa  befwoen  Dw- 
comber,  1692,  and  February,  1693,  that  he  wiote  his  fow 
celebrated  letters  on  the  exiatenee  of  the  Deity,  at  the  «k- 
press  request  of  Dr.  Bentley. 

Mr.  Van  Swinden,  while  examining  the  HS8.  and  anio* 
graph  letters  of  Huyghens,  met  with  a  aoiall  joorwd  in  the 
band-writing  of  the  latter.  It  is  depoaited  in  the  h- 
brary  of  Leyden,  and  contains  the  following  note^  fiomin 
nieated  by  Mr.  Van  Swinden  te  M.  Biot,  and  irat  yhliAi  i 
by  the  latter  in  the  '  Bkigiaphie  Univeraella.*  *  at th  M^, 
1694.    Mr.  Colin,  a  Scotehman.  infonna  ae  that  the  f 


trioua  geometer  laaae  Newton  haa  been  insane  in  the  Inst 
eighteen  months  either  from  excesa  of  atudv,  or  ttmm  Om 
gnef  occasioned  by  the  deatroetion  of  hia  enaaienl  khs 
ratory.  together  witn  ouuiy  importaal  M8&9  by  ira.   Mr 
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Golia  adds,  that  when  he  came  to  the  archbishop  of  Cam- 
bodge»  his  eonversation  indicating  an  alienation  or  mind,  be 
vift  immediately  taken  care  of  by  his  friends,  confined  to 
hit  room,  and  remedies  applied,  by  means  of  which  he  has 
now  so  fkr  recovered  as  to  again  be  able  to  eomprehend  the 
Principia.*     Huyghens   having  mentioned    this    circum- 
stance to  Leibnits,  the  latter,  in  his  reply,  dated  23rd  June, 
1694,  expresses  his  gladness  at  receiving  the  account  of 
Newton's  convalescence  at  the  same  time  that  he  received 
that  of  his  Alness,  and  adds,  *  It  is  to  men  like  you  and  him. 
Sir,  that  I  wish  a  long  life.'    Sir  David  Brewster  has  been 
at  coDsidenble  pains  to  determine  how  &r  the  foregoing 
statement  is  consistent  with  fhct,  and  has  succeeded  in 
bringing  to  light  many  interesting  documents  which  bear 
imoMdiately  upon  this  and  other  points.    Among  these  is  a 
mtnoscrtpt  diary  of  Mr.  Pryme,  a  student  at  Cambridge,  at 
tbe  time  that  Newton  was  fellow  of  Trinity,  which  manu- 
script ia  now  in  the  possession  of  his  collateral  descendant 
George  Pryme,  Esq.,  professor  of  political  economy  at  Cam- 
bridge.   It  commences  in  the  vear  1685,  and  under  3rd 
February,  1692,  tbe  writer  mentions  having  that  day  heard 
of  the  dastmction  of  Newton's  MSS.  on  the  theory  of  co- 
lours, *  established  upon  thousands  of  experiments  which 
be  had  been  twenty  years  of  making,  and  which  had  cost 
him  many  hundred  of  pounds,'  and  he  goes  on  to  say  that 
it  took  ]^ace  on  a  winter's  morning  while  Newton  was  at 
cfaapd,  adding  that  'when  Newton  had  come  back  and 
teen  what  was  done,  every  one  thought  he  would  have  run 
mad;  he  was  so  troubled  thereat,  that  he  was  not  himself 
for  a  month  after.*    Another  version  of  the  story  is,  that 
Kewton  left  in  his  study  a  fkvourite  dog,  which  overturned 
i  lighted  taper  upon  his  papers,  and  on  his  return,  finding 
tbe  extent  of  his  loss,  he  exclaimed,  'Ob,  Diamond,  Dia- 
aoad,  little  do  you  know  the  mischief  you  have  done  me  I' 
Tbe  above  extract  from  the  diary  of  Mr.  Pryme,  while  it  in 
noe  degree  corroborates  tbe  statement  in  the  Journal  of 
Hayghena,  seems  to  show  that  the  indisposition  of  Newton 
vu  neitlMr  so  intense  nor  of  so  long  continuance  as  has 
been  supposed,  and  that  '  insanity'  was  inapplicable  in  the 
strict  sense  of  that  word,  although  there  certainly  existed 
some  doubt  as  to  what  state  of  mind  he  was  really  in. 
This  view  is  supported  by  letters   in  the  hand-writing 
of  Newton,  of  Mr.  Pepys  (secretary  of  tbe  Admiralty), 
and   of   Mr.   Millington    (of  Mag&len    0>llege,    Cam- 
bridge),  which  have  also  been  published  by  Sir  David 
Brewster  firom  tbe  originals  in  the  possession  of   Lord 
Braybsoke.    Among  these  is  the  following  from  Newton 
to  Pepya,  excusing  himself  from  fulfilling  a  promise  be  had 
Bade  to  see  the  latter  when  next  in  London.    Pepys  enter- 
tained a  very  high  esteem  of  Newton,  and  appears  to  have 
been  very  anxious  for  his  health  and  longevity.    *  Septem- 
ber 13,  1693.    8ir,»Some  time  after  Mr.  Millington  had 
delivered  your  message,  he  pressed  me  to  see  you  the  next 
time  I  went  to  L^don.    I  was  averse ;  but  upon  his  press- 
mg  consented,  belbre  I  considered  what  I  did,  for  I  am  ex- 
tremely troubled  with  tbe  embroilment  I  am  in,  and  have 
neither  ate  nor  slept  well  this  twelvemonth,  nor  have  my 
fcrmer  consistency  of  mind.    I  never  designed  to  get  any- 
thing by  your  interest,  nor  bv  King  James's  favour,  but  am 
now  sensible  that  I  must  witndraw  from  your  acquaintance, 
and  see  neither  you  nor  the  rest  of  my  friends  any  more,  if 
I  may  but  leave  them  quietly,  &c,— Isaac  Newton.'    The 
wording  of  this  letter  excited  in  Mr.  Pepys  the  suspicion 
that  Newton  was  suflfering  from  'discomposure  of  head  or 
mind,  or  both,'  and  he  in  consequence  addressed  himself 

for  explanation  to  Millington,  who  in  reply  says,  ' 

be  (Newton)  told  me  of  his  own  accord  that  he  had  writt 
to  yon  a  veij  odd  letter,  at  which  he  was  much  concerned ; 
added  that  it  was  a  distemper  that  much  seized  his  mind, 
which  be  desinkl  I  would  represent  to  you  and  beg  your 
pardon,  he  being  very  much  ashamed  he  should  be  so  rude 
lo  a  person  for  whom  he  hath  so  great  an  honour.  He  is 
now  Tery  well,  and  though  I  fear  he  is  under  some  degree 
of  melancboly,  yet  I  think  there  is  no  reason  to  suspect  it 
baa  at  all  touched  his  understanding,  and  I  hope  never  will.' 
While  labouring  under  the  same  melancholv  and  nervous 
affection,  be  had  characterised  the  writings  of  Locke  as  im- 
morml,  and  designated  their  author  a  Hobbist.  In  a  letter 
lo  Locke,  dated' At  the  Bull  in  Shoreditch,  September  16, 
1693;*  he  says,  'Being  of  opinion  that  you  endeavoured  to 
eiibrofil  me  with  women,  I  was  so  much  affected  by  it,  that 
when  one  told  me  you  were  sickly  and  would  not  live,  I  an- 
swered, "'twere  better  if  you  were  dead,"/  He  th^n  f^ks 
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forgiveness  for  this  uncharitableness,  and  for  the  ill  opinion 
he  had  entertained  of  his  writings,  and  concludes,  '  I  beg 
your  pardon  also  for  saying  or  thinking  that  there  was  a  de- 
sign to  sell  me  an  office,  and  am  your  most  humble  and  un- 
fortunate servant,  Is.  Newton.'  In  1694  he  appears  to  have 
recovered  his  former  tranquillity  and  strength  of  mind ;  for 
in  that  year  we  find  him  actively  occupied  in  testing  his 
lunar  theory  by  the  observations  of  Flamsleed,  with  whom 
he  had  hitherto  been  on  the  most  intimate  t^rms.  The 
quarrel  which  subsequently  took  place  between  Newton  and 
the  astronomer  royal  is  noticed  under  Flamstbed. 

In  1699  Newton  was  chosen  foreign  associate  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris;  in  1703  he  was  elected  pre- 
sident of  the  Royal  Society,  to  which  office  he  was  annually 
re-elected  till  his  death  ;  and  in  1 705  he  was  knighted  by 
Queen  Anne.  In  1722  he  became  subject  to  a  disorder  of 
the  bladder,  accompanied  wiih  cough  and  gout.  He  pre- 
sided for  the  last  time  at  the  Royal  Society  on  the  28lh  of 
February,  1727,  and  died  at  Kensington  on  the  2Uth  of 
March  following,  in  the  eighty-fiflh  year  of  his  age.  His 
body  was  interred  in  Westminster  Abbey,  the  funeral  being 
attended  by  several  of  the  nobility  and  the  principal  mem- 
bers of  the  Society.  In  1731  a  magnificent  monument,  de- 
signed by  Kent  and  sculptured  by  R>  shrack,  was  erected 
in  the  abbey  at  the  expense  of  his  relatives.  It  is  situated 
immediately  behind  the  organ,  and  bears  an  appropriate  in- 
scription ending  with  '  SiSi  gratulent  ;r  mortales  tale  tan- 
tumque  exstitisse  humani  generis  decus.'  It  is  not  true 
that  the  binomial  theorem  is  aUo  engraven  upon  it,  though 
it  is  so  stated  under  'Binomial  Theorem.'  on  the  authority 
of  several  writers.  The  same  year  a  medal  was  struck  at 
the  Tower,  bearing  on  one  side  the  head  of  Newton,  with 
tbe  motto  *  Felix  cognoscere  causes ;'  and  on  the  reverse 
a  personification  of  the  mathematical  sciences.  In  1755  a 
full-length  statue,  by  Roubilliac,  was  erected  in  Trinity  Col 
lege  chapel,  bearing  the  word  Newtonus  with  the  inscription 
from  Lucretius,  *  Qui  genus  humanum  ingenio  superavit.' 
There  is  also  a  bust  of  Newton  in  Trinity  College  library, 
by  the  same  sculptor.  Besides  these  memorials  of  Newion 
there  exist  several  portraits  of  him  by  Vanderbank.  Ritts,  Sir 
Grodfrev  Kneller,  and  Sir  Peter  Lely :  the  last  was  taken 
when  Newton  was  a  B.A.  The  manor-house  of  Wools- 
thorpe,  recently  visited  by  the  writer,  is  built  of  stone,  end 
seated  in  a  valley  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  Wiiharo.  Ii 
was  repaired  in  1798  by  Mr.  Turner,  the  late  proprietor,  by 
whom  also  a  marble  tablet  was  placed  over  the  mantelpiece 
of  the  room  in  which  Newton  was  born.  It  bears  the  in 
soription, '  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  son  of  Isaac  Newton,  lord  of 
the  manor  of  Woolsthorpe,  was  bom  in  this  room  on  the 
25th  of  December,  1642.     At  foot  are  the  lines  from  Pope, 

*  Nature  and  nntiiro's  lawi  lay  hid  in  nU^ht  : 
God  Mid.  *  Let  NewUm  be/'^ and  all  wms  light.* 

In  a  room  on  the  same  floor  is  preserved  his  oaken  study, 
converted  by  tbe  present  occupant  into  a  lumber  closet. 
The  two  dials  engraved  upon  the  southern  wall  are  still 
very  distinct,  but  the  styles  of  both  are  wanting.  The  larger 
dial  is  about  a  foot  in  diameter.  The  celebrated  apple 
tree,  the  fall  of  one  of  the  apples  of  which  is  said  by  Pem 
berton  to  have  turned  the  thoughts  of  Newton  to  the  sub- 
ject of  gravitation,  was  thrown  down  by  the  wind  about 
five  years  since.  A  drawing  has  been  preserved  uf  it  in  its 
prostrate  position,  and  another  tree  grafted  on  its  stock. 

In  his  person  Newton  was  short,  but  well  set,  and  in- 
clined to  corpulence.  His  hair  was  abundant,  and  white  s^ 
silver,  without  baldness.  His  eye  was  bright  and  penetrat 
ing  till  within  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life ;  but  his 
countenance,  though  thoughtful,  seldom  excited  much  ex- 
pectation in  those  to  whom  he  was  unknown.  In  his  con- 
versation there  appears  to  have  been  little  either  very 
remarkable  or  agreeable ;  but  we  have  the  testimony  of  Dr. 
Pemberton  that  *  neither  his  ago  nor  his  universal  reputa- 
tion had  rendered  him  stiff  in  opinion,  or  in  any  degree 
elated.'  Ascribing  whatever  he  had  accomplished  to  tbe 
effect  of  patient  and  continuous  thought  rather  than  to  any 
peculiar  genius  with  which  nature  had  endowed  him,  he 
looked  upon  himself  and  his  labours  in  a  very  different 
light  from  that  in  which  both  he  and  they  were  regaided  by 
manldnd.  'I  know  not,'  he  remarked,  a  short  time  before 
his  death,  *  what  I  may  appear  to  the  world ;  but  to  myself 
I  seem  to  have  been  only  like  a  boy  plaving  on  the  sea- 
shore, and  diverting  myself  in  now  and  then  finding  a 
smoother  pebble  or  a  prettier  gheU  than  ordinary,  ^E^ 
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the  threat  orcan  of  truth  lay  all  undisoovered  before  ine.' 
(Tufner*i»  CoUecliont  relative  to  the  Toum  qf  OratUhamJ) 
But  while  he  thu«  contrasted  the  littleneM  of  human 
knowledge  with  the  extent  of  human  ignorance,  he  was 
fvxWy  conscious  of  the  importance  of  his  own  labours, 
when  compared  with  those  of  his  predecessors  and  con- 
temporaries, and  evinced  a  natural  readiness  to  assert 
and  \ indicate  his  rights  whenever  occasion  might  require. 
1 1  were  to  be  wished  that,  by  an  earlier  publication  of  his 
diM*overies»  he  had  adopted  the  most  eligible  mode  of  esta* 
blishing  the  undoubted  priority  of  bis  claim.  Such  a  course, 
by  changing  the  current  of  events,  would  have  left  him  less 
open  to  the  cbnrge  of  having  dU^regarded  the  claims  of 
others,  or  of  having  suffered  iheir  reputations  to  be  preju- 
diced hy  his  silent  acquiescence  in  the  acts  of  his  colleagues. 
To  judge  of  Newton  from  the  life  of  him  recently  published 
by  Sir  David  Browster,  we  could  only  infer  that  liis  moral 
chaiacter  had  sutTereil  from  no  one  instance  of  human  in- 
firmity, and  that  every  action  had  been  dictated  by  feelings 
of  henovolence  and  the  love  of  truth.  These  were  indeed 
the  general  motives  by  which  he  was  actuated.  The  unre- 
futed  disingenuousness  of  his  behaviour  towards  Leibnitx, 
relative  to  the  discovery  of  the  calculus,  and  the  yet  more 
discreditable  part  which  he  took  in  the  persecution  of  Flam- 
steed  by  the  Royal  Society,  are  exceptions.  Sir  David 
Brewster  considers  Leihniti  to  have  been  the  only  aggres- 
sor, Newton  the  only  sufferer.  The  MS.  autobiography  of 
Flamsteed  was  not  discovered  by  Mr.  Baily  till  the  year 
following  that  in  which  Sir  D.  Brewster  published  his  life 
of  Newton. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  wotIu  of  Newton,  in  the 
order  of  publication  :-* 

1.  *  Pnncipia.'  1687,  Lond.,4to.;  171 3, Camb.,4to., edited 
hy  Cotes;  1726,  Lend.,  4ta,  edited  by  Pemberton ;  1730, 
Lend.,  2  vols.  8vo.,  illustrated  by  Doniok;  1729,  Lond.,  2 
vols.  8vo.,  Englished  by  Motte.  Besides  these,  several 
editions  have  been  published  on  the  Continent.  The  best 
edition  is  that  of  MM.  \jd  Seur  et  Jacquier,  1 739-42,  Oenev., 
4  vols.  4to.,  comprising  a  valuable  running  commentary  on 
the  text,  and  generally  known  as  the*  Jesuits' edition.'  The 
same,  1760,  Colon.  Ailobrog. ;  the  same,  1822,  Glasgow,  4 
vols.  8vo.,  edited  by  Wright    (Horsley,  tom.  ii.  and  liu) 

2.  *  Optics,*  Lond.,  1704,  4to.  To  the  first  edition,  writ- 
ten in  Bnglish,  were  appended  two  Latin  treatises,  tis. 
'  De  Quadratura  Curvarum,*  containing  an  exposition  of  his 
method  of  Huxions ;  and  *  Enumeratio  Linearum  tertii  Or- 
dinis,*  containing  an  elegant  classification  of  seventy-two 
curves  of  the  third  order,  with  an  account  of  their  properties, 
but  without  any  information  as  to  the  methoa  whereby 
those  properties  had  been  investigated.  These  treatises, 
which  had  little  connection  with  the  principal  work,  were 
omitted  in  the  subsequent  editions.  A  Latin  translation  of 
the  *  Optics/  by  Dr.  Clarke,  appeared  in  1 706,  Lond.,  4to., 
fur  whiih  Newton  prc^ented  the  doctor  with  600/.  The 
other  editions  are,  in  English,  Lond.,  1714,  1721,  1730;  in 
Latin,  I^nd.,  1719,  1721,  1728,  Lausanne,  1740,  Padua, 
1 773.    ( Horsley,  tomes  i.  and  iv.) 

3.  *Arithmetica  Universalis,'  1707,  Camb.,  8vo.,  com- 
prising the  al}^ebraical  lectures  delivered  by  Newton  at  the 
university,  pnnted  under  the  inspection  of  Whiston,  and, 
according  to  some  authorities,  without  the  author's  consent. 
Translated  by  Raphson,  1 728,  Lond.,  8vo.  There  are  several 
later  editions,  both  English  and  foreign.  That  by  Castillon, 
Amst.,  1760.  is  in  2  vols.  4to.     (Horsley,  tom.  i.) 

4.  *  Analysis  per  Equationcs  Numero  Terminorum  Inft- 
nitas,'  1711.  Lond.,  4to.  Translated  by  Stewart,  4to.,  Lond., 
1745.  This  work  was  written  by  Newton,  about  the  year 
1672,  and  intended  as  an  introduction  to  Kinckhuysen's 
*  Algebra,*  of  which  he  had  undertaken  to  publish  a  new 
edition.  Motives  now  unknown  induced  him  to  abandon 
this  design.     ( Horsley,  tome  L) 

5.  'Methodus  Differentialis,*  a  small  tract  on  interpola- 
tion.    (Horsley,  tome i.) 

6.  'Do  Mundi  Systemate,*  1728,  Lond.,  4to.  This  is  a 
popular  account  af  the  truths  contained  in  the  third  book  of 
the  '  Pnncipia.'  An  Kn^li^h  translation  from  the  original 
MS.  had  been  publi.<hed  the  previous  year  in  8vo.  There 
are  later 'xl it  ions.     (Horsley,  tome  iii.) 

7.  'The  Chronology  of  Antient  Kingdoms  amended:  to 
which  i«  prefixed  a  Chronicle  from  the  first  memory  of 
thingH  in  Europe  to  the  conquest  of  Persia  by  Alexander 
the  Great,'  1728.  Lond.,  4to.  It  had  been  surreptitiously 
tranriated  and  published  at  Paris,  in  1 725.    The  reader  wUl 


find  an  abk  review  of  this  work,  by  M.  Daomnu  a]^ , 

to  Blot's  Life  of  Newton  in  the  *  Biographio  UoivwmIW/ 

tome  xxi.,  pp.  180-6.    (Horsley,  tome  ▼.) 
8.  *  Table  of  Assayi.*  printed  in  Dr.  Arbuthnot"^  *T«Hr«.' 
9. '  Optical  Lectures,  1 728,  Lond.,  8vo^  eomprisinc  ihoM* 

delivered  m  the  years  I669-70-7L    Translated  into  Latia. 

1 729,  Lond.,  4to.    (Horsley,  tome  iii  > 

10.  *  Observations  on  the  Prophecies  of  Daniel  and  iKe 
Apocalypse  of  St.  John,*  1 733,  Loud.,  4to.  (Horsley,  t^iwvt  , 

11.  *  A  method  of  Fluxions  and  Analysis  bv  Infiaite 
Series,'  translated  into  Engli»h  firom  the  original  Latin  by 
John  Colson,  to  which  ii  added  a  Commentaiy  by  t^^ie 
translator,  1736,  Lond.,  4to. 

12.  *  Au  Hist<»rical  Account  of  two  notable  CormptiwM 
of  Scripture,'  written  prior  to  1691,  but  first  publisbrJ  ui 
1764,  Lond.,  undi.>r  the  title  of  *Two  Letters  frtrai  Sir  laaar 
Newton  to  M.  Le  Clerc'  (Horsley,  tome  v.)  Newcon  run- 
tributod  some  papers  to  an  edition  of  Vareniua*s  *  Qvo^rm- 
pby,'  printed  at  Cambridge  in  1672,  8vow 

The  papers  communicated  by  Newton  to  the  Royal  So- 
ciety are  comprised  in  vols,  vii.-xi.  of  the  '  Transaetiook* 
The  principal  works  of  Newton  were  collected  and  pub- 
lished by  Dr.  Horsley,  under  the  title  of  'Newlom  Oi^rfs 
quo  extant  omnia,'  1779-85,  LoimL,  5  volt.  4ta  In  tW 
foregoing  list,  where  a  work  had  been  reprinted  in  H«rv 
ley's  edition,  reference  is  made  to  the  Tolume.  The  Mow- 
ing were,  with  few  exceptions,  first  printed  in  Horale?'fl 
edition :— Tome  i., '  Excerpta  qusadam  ex  EpistoUa  N«vi«m 
ad  Series  Fluxionesque  periinentia;'  *Arti9  AmlfXjtm 
Specimina,  vel  Geometria  Analy tica.'  Tome  iii,  *  Tb«»rs 
Lun».'  Tome  iv.,  '  Letters  on  varioua  SubjecU  ia  NaSard 
Philosophy,  published  fh>m  the  Originals  in  tb«  Ajt^^cs 
of  the  Royal  Society ;'  'Letter  to  Xlr.  Boyla  on  the  Osow 
of  Gravitation ;'  '  Tabula  due,  Calorum  altera,  rifeni  Re- 
fVactionum;'  'De  Problematibus  BemouilliaaM ;'  'Propo- 
sitions for  determining  the  Motion  of  a  Body  irrgcd  br  t«« 
(Central  Forces;'  'Four  Letters  to  Dr.  Bentiey;*  *  Caos- 
mercium  Epistolicum  D.  Johannis  Collins,  el  aiknum,  de 
Analyst  Promota'  (first  published  by  the  Royal  Socscty  u 
1713:  a  new  edition  appeared  in  1722);  '  Addita»«sita 
Commercii  Epistolici.*  Tome  v.,  *  A  short  CSinxude  fttm 
a  Manuscript,  the  property  of  the  Rer.  D.  Ektns.  deu  -f 
Carlisle.*  The  minor  works  of  Newton  have  be«a  coDac(«-l 
and  published  under  the  title  of  *  Opuscula  Matbett*tank 
Philosophica,  et  Philologiea;  collegit  partimqoe  Lastoe 
vertit  ao  rocensuit  Job.  Castillioneus  ;*  Laua.  et  Gwoev^  J 
tomes  4to.  After  the  death  of  Newton,  Dr.  Pellet  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  executors  to  examine  his  mant»scnpai  and 
papers,  and  to  select  such  as  be  deemed  adapted  for  p«l>  V 
cation.  They  are  eighty-two  in  number,  and  consist  of  a 
great  number  of  sheets.  But  many  of  those  on  theokcml 
subjects  are  mere  copies  over  and  over  again,  with  twry  af^st 
vahatwns.  Of  these  MSS.,  the  only  ones  which  Dr.  P»lk< 
deemed  fit  to  be  printed  were  *  The  Chronology '  mad  *  Ai 
Abstract  of  the  Chronology,'  the  former  in  nioetv-tWQ.  tir 
latter  in  12  half-sheets  folio.  At  the  same  time  bo  rarma 
mended  for  further  consideration  those  entitled  *  Or  MuSa 
Corporum;'  'Paradoxical  Ouestions  conoemiDR  AibuA- 
sius ;'  *  History  of  the  Prophecies  ;*  and  a  bundU  (tf  Wi»» 
mathematical  papers.  A  caUlogue  of  these  MSSw  w 
appended  to  a  bond  given  by  Mr.  Conduit  to  tho  •dflBa-..»- 
trators  of  Newton,  wherein  he  binds  himself  to  acrvMint  ftir 
any  profit  he  may  make  by  their  publieatioD.  A  list  </ 
them  will  be  found  in  Hutton's  'Dictionary.'  Thmm  «« 
theological  subjects  are  at  present,  we  believai,  m  tJbe  pot- 
session  of  the  family  of  the  earl  of  PorUmouth.  U  ad^iiga 
may  be  mentioned  the  valuable  and  hitherto  nnpnHiahrd 
collection  of  letters  between  Newton  and  Cotea,  rtlatvw  te 
the  publication  of  the  seoond  edition  of  the  *  Priortpia,*  prr- 
served  in  the  library  of  Trinitv  College,  Ounbndfe ;  iftw 
C^orrespondence  of  Newton  with  Mr.  Pepys  and  Mr.  MiW 
lington,  in  the  possession  of  Lord  Bray  broke ;  and  ot^r 
MSS.  in  the  Bodleian  library,  Oxford. 

(Brewster's  Life  of  Newton,  Lond,  1831,  Ifmo.;  Bkpc's 
L(fe,  in  the  Biof^,  Unitere. ;  Turner's  CoUecticms  /or  db 
Hiitt.  of  Grantham,  containing  the  Papers  fi»rwmf^«4  t^ 
FontencUe  by  Conduit,  the  husband  of  Newtoo's  isaer«. 
and  Dr.  Stukeley's  Account  of  the  Infancy  of  N^wtuaw 
written  in  1727 ;  Fontenelle's  *Eloge  de  Newtoo.*  Cfi^rrvr 
diverMPM,  La  Haye,  1729,  4ta,  tome  iiL;  BiorruxAnm  Bry^ 
tannioa;  Birch*s  Hist,  of  the  Royal  Soaetf,  Lond ,  t  Ti^  r, 
4to.,  vol.  iii.  and  iv. ;  Heads  qf  iUuttnia  IW»oh$  qf  C^«« 
Britain,  engraved  *ir^fB#f^»IL^t^Og«^«'* 
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Iwes,  by  Birch.  Lend.,  1743.  fbl.,  tome  i.,  p.  147.  The 
reftder  ma^  further  consult  Montucla,  Hist  des  Mathem., 
tomes  ii^  lii.,  iv. ;  Pemberton's  Account  qf  Newton*s  Phi- 
loiophy;  Maclaurin's  Account  q/  Newton's  Discoveries; 
Priestley's  History  o/ Optics ;  Laplace,  Exposition  du  Sys- 
tim€  du  Monde,  chap.  v. ;  Lord  Kmg's  Life  and  Corre- 
spondence of  Locke  I  Life  qf  Newton,  in  the  Library  qf 
Useful  Knowledge,  &c) 

NEVrrON^S  PRINCIPIA.    [Prixcipia.] 

NEWTON.  THOMAS,  born  1704,  died  1782,  having 
been  for  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life  bishop  of  Bristol, 
and  for  the  last  fourteen  dean  of  St.  Paul's ;  a  prelate  of 
not  wery  remarkable  powers,  natural  or  acquired,  but  a  man 
without  reproach^  acceptable  in  the  society  of  the  great,  and 
possessed  of  a  certain  amount  of  general  and  professional 
knowledge. 

He  is  chiefly  known  by  two  works :  an  edition  of  the 
'Paradise  Lost,^  with  notes,  first  published  in  1749,  and  his 
'  Dissertation  on  the  Prophecies,*  of  which  the  first  volume 
appeared  in  1755.  Both  had  a  certain,  perhaps  a  high, 
oelebhty  to  their  day,  but  we  look  in  them  in  vain  for  much 
of  etiiier  acuteness  or  learning.  Both  however  may  be 
peruaedby  those  who  do  not  profess  to  be  themselves  critical 
scbolan  with  advantage ;  ana  the  critical  scholar  in  English 
or  in  biblical  literature  may  meet  occasionally  with  useful 
sagi^estions.  It  is  perhaps  unfortunate  for  the  bishop  that 
a  comparison  is  provoked  between  his  work  on  Milton  and 
tlie  edition  (a  model  of  works  of  that  class)  of  the  minor 
poems  by  Warton. 

Bishop  Newton's  course  of  life  was  very  like  that  of  other 
diviikes  who  have  risen  to  the  epincopaJ  bench.  He  was 
the  son  of  a  person  engaged  in  trade,  was  a  pupil  in  the 
grammar-school  at  Lichfield,  and  afterwards  at  West- 
mioster,  from  whence  he  removed  to  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge ;  was  for  some  years  a  city  preacher,  and  tutor  in  the 
Tyregonel  family,  and  in  1744  presented  by  Pulteneyearl  of 
Baih.  who  was  his  great  fnend  and  patron,  to  the  living  of 
6t.  l£ary-le-Bow.  He  next  became  lecturer  at  St.  George's, 
Hanover  Square,  prebendary  of  Westminster,  dean  of 
Salisbury,  sub-almoner,  bishop  of  Bristol,  and  finally  dean 
of  St.  Paul's. 

NEWTOWN  STEWART,  a  town  in  the  parish  of  Ard- 
•traw,  barony  of  Strabane,  county  of  Tyrone,  and  province  of 
Ulster.  It  is  seated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Moyle,  or  Mourne, 
Smiles  (English)  north  by  west  from  Omagh,  and  116  miles 
(Englbh)  north-west  by  north  from  Dublin  (direct  distances). 
It  derives  its  name  from  Sir  William  Stewart,  to  whom  the 
adjacent  lands  were  granted  by  Charles  1,  Being  sur- 
rounded by  the  mountains  of  Munterloney,  and  command- 
mg  the  only  pass  in  this  mountainous  district,  it  was  for- 
merly regarded  as  a  place  of  some  importance.  In  1689  it 
was  burni  by  order  of  James  H.,  and  remained  a  mere  heap 
of  ruins  till  1727,  when  it  was  restored  by  the  Stewart 
family.  Hie  parish  church,  *  a  handsome  building,*  was 
erected  the  same  year,  at  the  expense  of  Dr.  HalU  the  then 
vicar  of  Ardstraw,  and  subsequently  bishop  of  Dromore. 
Young,  in  1780,  described  this  place  as  'a  row  of  neat  stone 
and  slate  cabins.'  It  now  consists  of  three  streets,  which 
are  tolerably  well  built  and  paved,  and  contains  one  or  two 
iniu.  Its  population,  in  1831,  was  1737,  that  of  the  entire 
pariah  of  Ardstraw  being  18,6 1 7.  Many  of  the  inhabitants 
are  employed  in  the  neighbouring  quarriesk  The  market- 
day  is  Moaday.  Ihe  fairs  are  held  on  the  last  Monday  in 
•Terr  month. 

(Young'a  Tour  in  Ireland,  Lend.,  1780,  4to.;  Popula- 
tron  Returns.) 

NEWTOWN.      [MONTOOHBRYSHIRE.] 

NEXT  OF  KIN.    [Consanouinity  ;  Intestacy.! 

NIAGARA  RIVER  AND  FALLS.  The  Niagara 
nvor  unites  lake  Erie  with  lake  Ontario,  which  is  334  feet 
laver  than  lake  Erie.  The  river  descends  through  this  dif- 
fereaee  in  level  in  the  space  of  about  33  miles.  Near  the 
place  where  it  issues  firom  lake  Erie  the  river  runs  through 
a  level  country,  and  its  banks  are  not  much  elevated  above 
the  surface  of  the  water.  The  current  is  gentle,  hardlv  ex- 
ceeding two  miles  and  a  half  an  hour.  The  width  or  the 
nvtr  ia  about  one  mile,  and  it  preserves  this  width  until  it 
Amres  at  Grand  Island,  by  which  it  is  divided  into  two 
arma.  About  ten  miles  lower  down,  at  Navy  Island,  both 
inna  re  onite,  and  at  this  place  the  river  is  about  two  miles 
Vide.  A  little  lower  down^  at  the  mouth  of  the  Welland  or 
Chippeway  river,  it  suddenly  contracts  to  less  than  a  mile, 
Md  tta  aunaat  rapidly  increases  from  three  to  seven  or  eight 


miles  an  hour.    The  course  of  the  river  in  this  part  Is  nearly 
due  west,  and  its  banks  begin  to  rise  first  to  ten  or  twelve  feet, 
and  soon  to  twenty,  thirty,  and  fifty  feet  above  the  surface 
of  the  water.    This  rising  of  the  banks  is  not  the  efifect  of  a 
rise  in  the  surrounding  country,  which  in  fact  preserves  its 
level  in  a  continuous  plain,  but  it  is  owing  to  the  bed  of  the 
river  descending  on  an  inclined  plane.    The  waters  are 
borne  down  with  great  force  against  the  Canadian  side,  and 
driven  back  by  the  high  rocky  banks,  for  at  this  point  the 
river  suddenly  turns  to  a  course  which  is  east  of  north,  and 
immediately  afterwards  the  great  volume  of  water  is  hurled 
down  over  a  pei^endicular  height  of  160  feet  into  a  terrific 
gulf.     Goat  Island  divides  the  cataract     This  island  is 
about  320  yards  wide.    The  cataract  between  it  and  the 
American  side  is  320  yards  wide,  and  162  feet  high;  but 
between  the  island  and  the  Canadian  side  it  is  700  f^t 
wide  and  150  feet.  high.     Both  falls  unite  before  they  are 
lost  in  the  gulf  below.    The  American  cataract  descends 
nearly  in  a  perpendicular  line,  and  is  divided  into  two  cata- 
racts by  a  small  rock.    The  fall  between  this  rock  and  Goat 
Island  is  only  ten  yards  wide,  and  is  called  the  cataract  of 
Montmorenci.    The  Canadian  cataract  rolls  over  a  precipice 
projecting  about  fifty  feet  beyond  its  base,  and  the  falling 
water  forms  a  curve,  between  which  and  the  rock  itself  per- 
sons may  safely  proceed  thirty  or  forty  yards.  This  is  called 
the  Horse-Shoe  Fall.    To  accommodate  the  travellers  who 
\isit  the  M\s,  a  wooden  bridge  has  been  thrown  across  the 
American  Fall  to  Goat  Island,  a  few  yards  above  the  very 
crest  of  the  cataract,  and  on  the  Canadian  side  a  platform 
has  been  extended  so  far  as  to  enable  the  traveller  to  look 
immediately  over  the  awful  abyss.  Below  the  Falls  the  river 
flows  with  considerable  rapidity  between  banks  ftom  200  to 
300  fbet  high.    These  banks  are  perpendicular  for  about 
half  their  descent,  but  towards  the  base  they  form  a  slope 
composed  of  the  flragments  which  have  fallen  from  above. 
Four  miles  below  the  Falls,  in  a  semicireular  basin,  there  is  a 
terrific  whirlpool  fbrmed  by  the  water,  which  descends  into 
the  vortex  with  furious  impetuosity,  and  rnshes  out  between 
a  narrow  passage  fbrmed  by  perpendicular  olifls.    Not  far 
f^om  this  place  the  river  passes  the  low  ridge  called  Queen- 
ston  Heights,  and  enters  the  level  country  which  surrounds 
lake  Ontario. 

This  enormous  volume  of  water  is  thrown  over  a  mass  of 
limestone  rock,  which  lies  in  horiEontal  strata :  below  the 
limestone  there  is  a  thicker  mass  of  soft  shale,  which 
crumbles  away  rapidly;  so  that  the  limestone  above  overhangs 
it  forty  feet  or  more,  and  fragments  of  the  superior  rock 
fkll  down  from  time  to  time.  Thus  the  cataracts  are  slowly 
chancing  their  position,  and  moving  nearer  to  lake  Erie. 
The  deep  channel  in  which  the  river  Hows  below  the  Falls 
seems  to  owe  its  origin  to  the  same  cause  that  is  now  in 
operation ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  Falls  were  once 
at  Queenston,  which  is  now  seven  milvs  below  the  cataract. 
The  high  table-land  extends  from  Queenston  to  lake  Erie 
The  Niagara  descends — 

From  lake  Erie  to  the  head  of  the  Rapids 
above  the  Falls  .  .  • 

By  the  Rapids  above  the  Falls 
By  the  Great  Fall  on  the  American  side    . 
From  the  base  of  the  Falls  to  Queenston    . 
From  Queenston  to  lake  Ontario  .  . 

334  feet 
To  obviate  the  interruption  which  the  Falls  of  the  Niagara 

cause  to  navigation,  the  Welland  Canal  has  been  made  on 

the  Canadian  side.    [Canada.] 

(Basil  Hall's   Travels  through  North  America;  Mac 

Greg;or's  British  America ;  Bouchette's  British  Dominions 

in  North  America ;  Darby's  View  qf  the  United  States ; 

and  P&wler*s  Journal  qf  a  Tour  in  the  State  of  New  Fork  ; 

Ijjq\\\  Geology,  i.  275;  Mr.  Bakewell.  jun.,  On  the  Falls  <f 

Niagara,  in  L)udon*s  Mag,  qfNat.  Hist.,  xiL) 
NlAS.    [Sumatra.] 

NICyEA.      fANATOLlA.] 

NICANDEk,  a  physician,  poet,  and  grammarian,  of 
whose  life  very  few  particulars  are  found  in  antient  authors, 
and  even  those  few  are  doubtful  and  contradictory.  Upon 
the  whole  it  seems  most  probable  that  his  father's  name 
was  Damnmus  (Eudociro  yiol.,  ap,  ViUois.  Anecd,  Gr.,  voL 
I.,  p.  308,  and  Anonymt  Scriptoris,  '  Vita  Nic.') ;  that  he 
lived  about  Ol.  clxi.,  ii.,  135  B.C.,  in  the  reign  of  Attalua 
III.,  the  lost  kin^  of  Pergamus,  to  whom  he  dedicated  one 
of  his  poems  which  Is  no  longer  extant  (Suidas:  Eudo^ 
^  "^  Digitized  by  viig^Vg; V IC 
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Vw\ ;  Anon.  Vita) ;  tlitt  he  was  a  native  of  Claros  (Nican- 
dn  iheriacah  a  smnll  town  near  Colophon,  whence  he 
i«  commonly  called  Colophaniui  (Cic,  De  OraL,  lib.  i., 
cap  16 ;  Suidas,  Anthol.  Gr,) ;  and  that  he  succeeded  hU 
fa'her  as  hereditary  priest  of  Apollo  Clariua  (Eudoc^  Ftol. ; 
Anrm,  Vita)  He  appears  to  have  been  rather  a  volumi- 
nous writer,  as  the  titles  of  more  than  twenty  of  his  works 
have  been  preserved ;  but  of  all  these  we  possaM  at  present 
only  two  in  a  pNerfeot  state,  with  a  few  fragments  of  some  of 
the  others..  The*  Theriaca*  is  a  poem  consisting  of  nearly 
I  uuii  lines  in  hexameter  verse,  on  the  wounds  caused  by 
diflferent  venomous  animals,  and  the  proper  treatment  of 
each :  it  is  characterised  by  Haller  {Biblioth.  Baian.)  ti 
'  liini;a,  incoudita,  et  nullius  fidei  farrago.'  It  contains 
Itawever  several  curious  passages  relating  to  natural  history, 
iif  which  the  following  may  serve  as  a  specimen.  He  men- 
turns  (V.  147,  &C.)  a  species  of  serpent,  called  ^t)^,  which 
Blways  assumes  the  colour  of  the  ground  over  which  it 
crawU.*  He  places  (v.  183,  &c)  the  venom  of  serpents  in 
a  membrane  surrounding  the  teeth,  which  is  not  very  far 
from  the  truth.  He  describes  the  ichneumon  (v.  190,  &c.) 
and  the  asp,  and  the  way  in  which  the  former  fights  with 
the  latter  and  destroys  its  eggs;  all  of  which  is  described 
in  very  nearly  the  same  terms  by  Pliny  (Hist.  Nat^  lib. 
viii.,  cap.  36,  36).  and  in  a  great  measure  confirmed  by 
modem  naturalists.  (See  Cuvier's  notes  on  the  above- 
mentioned  chapters  of  Pliny,  in  the  French  translation,  20 
voU.  8vom  Paris,  1829-33.)  In  speaking  of  the  amphia- 
bsDiia.  he  falls  into  the  vulgar  error  of  his  day,  and  describes 
it  as  havini;  two  heads  (v.  372,  &c.).  The  same  error  is 
found  m  Pliny  (Hist  Nat.,  lib.  viii.,  cap.  36).  He  divides 
scorpions  into  nine  species,  distinguiahmg  them  chielly  by 
their  colour  (v.  769,  &&),  a  mwe  of  division  probably 
taken  fVom  Apollodorus  (Pliny,  HiiL  Nai.,  lib.  xi.,  cap.  30), 
and  followed  by  JSlian  (De  Nat.  Amm.,  lib.  vi.,  cap.  20)» 
He  is  the  first  person  who  describes  the  moths  that  flutter 
about  a  candle  at  night,  and  calls  them  f^awai  (v.  769,  &c). 
He  gives  a  fabulous  account  of  the  basilisk  (v.  396.  &c.), 
which  is  followed,  as  might  be  expected,  by  Pliny  {Hut. 
Nat.,  1.  viii.,  cap.  33,  and  1.  xxix.,  e.  19),  and  by  ifilian  (De 
Nat.  Anim.,  lib.  ii..  cap.  7),  though  it  sheuld  be  observed 
that  the  animal  spoken  of  by  them  c^uld  not  be  the  same 
that  is  called  by  that  name  by  modem  naturalists,  which  is 
found  only  in  America.  [Basilisk;  Cockatrics.]  He 
declares  the  bite  of  the  field- mouse  to  be  poisonous  (v.  816, 
&c.),  and  that  the  animal  dies  ii  it  should  fkll  into  a  wheel- 
rut  ;  both  which  circumstances  are  repeated  by  Pliny  {Hist. 
Nat.,  lib.  viii.,  cap.  83)  and  iSlian  {De  Nat.  Anim,  lib.  ii., 
cap.  37).  He  is  one  of  the  earliest  writers  who  mentions 
the  fable  of  the  salamander  (v.  817.  &c.).  See  Pliny,  HiiL 
Nat.,  lib.  X.,  c  86,  and  ifilian,  De  Nat.  Anim.,  lib.  ii.,  o.  31. 
He  says  that  waspe  (v.  738,  &c.)  are  generated  by  the  pu- 
trefaction of  the  carcass  of  a  horse  (comp.  Pliny,  Mist.  Nat., 
lib.  xvii.,  cap.  18,  and  iSlian,  De  Nat.  Anim^  lib.  i.,  cap.  28), 
and  bees  by  that  of  an  ox  (comp.  ^lian,  De  Nat.  Anim., 
lib.  ii.,  cap.  67). 

The  '  Alexipharmaca '  is  a  rather  shorter  poem,  writtoi  in 
th^  same  metre,  on  poisons  and  their  antidotes,  and  may 
be  considered  as  a  sort  of  continuation  of  the  '  Theriaca.* 
Haller's  judgment  on  this  work  is  as  severe  ai  on  the  pre- 
ceding. He  says  of  it,  '  Desoriptio  vix  ulla,  symptomata 
fus^  recensentur,  et  magna  farrago  et  inoondita  plantarum 
potissimum  alexipharmacarum  subjicitur.'  Among  the 
poisons  of  the  animal  kingdom  he  mentions  (v.  1 1 6,  &c.) 
the  cantharis  of  the  Greeks,  which  is  not  the  Lytta  Vesica- 
toria,  but  the  Mefoe  Chicorii;  the  buprestis  (v.  336,  &c.X 
Carabus  Bucidan;  the  blood  of  a  bull  (v.  312);  the  coagu- 
lated milk  in  the  stomach  of  mammiferous  animals  (v.  364, 
&c.);  a  species  of  tetraodon  (v.  466,  &c.),  Tetraodon  La- 
gncephalus;  the  leach  (v.  496,  &c.),  Hirudo  venenata; 
and  a  species  of  ^ecko,  eaXcLii&vipa  (v.  660,  &o.).  Among 
the  \e^etable  poisons  we  find  the  aconite  (v.  12,  &c.), 
'  Aconitum  Lycoctonum ;'  the  coriander  (v.  167,  &c),  which 
has  sometimes  been  fatal  in  Egypt;  the  hemlock  (v.  186, 
&C.),  'Cooium  ;'  the  oolchicum  (v.  249,  &c.),  If^/Kpov;  the 
Lotos  dorychnium  (v.  376,  &c.);  the  henbane  (v.  416,  £.^.), 
*  Hyoscyamus;*  opium  (v.  433,  &&);  and  the  different  spe- 
cies of  fungi  (V.  621,  &C.X  the  growth  of  which  Nicander 
attributes  to  fermentation.    Of  mineral  poisons  he  mentions 
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only  white  lead,  or  carbonate  of  lead  (▼.  7<  lce)»  tt.4 
liiliarge,  or  protoxide  of  lead  (v.  607.  Sec). 

To  counterbalance  in  some  degree  HalUr'a  an&iwnmbW 
opinion  of  NicandePs  extant  works,  it  ouglil  to  jaat««  u 
be  stated  that  his  knowledge  of  natural  history  afip— ■•  u 
be  at  least  equal  to  that  of  other  writers  of  hta  own  or«««« 
of  a  later  age,  while  on  the  sobject  of  poiaoas  be 
considered  a  great  authority :  Galen  several  ti 
him,  and  Dioscorides,  Aetius,  and  Jobaonaa  AeCi 
borrowed  from  him  largely. 

With  respect  to  his  merits  w  a  poet,  the 
opinions  are  to  be  found  both  in  aniitnt  ma4 
writers.  In  the  Greek  anthology  Colopboo  aa  eongi 
for  being  the  birth  place  of  Homer  and  Nieaader  ti  us » pi 
270,  ep.  667,  ed.  Brunck.).  Cicero  {De  Ormt^  lAw  u,  csf 
16X  alluding  to  his  'Georgics*  (a  poem  not  now  mwtmmu 
praises  the  poetical  manner  in  whieh  he  tr«ata  a  suyas*  «f 
which  he  was  entirely  ignorant ;  while  Plutsek  i&  Am£ 
Foe  tie,  cap.  2)  says  the  'Theriaca  *  onlv  eaeapM  bao^  fvase 
because  it  is  put  into  metre,  and  will  nol  allow  si  ••  be 
called  a  poem,  because  there  is  in  it  '  nothnif  af  frMa  nr 
falsehood.'  This  very  point  Julius  C»sar  ScahKar  tbaais 
worthy  of  especial  commendation,  and  aaya,  *Mana  • 
laus  quod  ne  quid  iueptum  ant  inept^  dieat.'  CiWlasgs. 
lib.  v.,  cap.  16.)  He  goes  on  to  praise  the  meoatmey  mt  ka 
expressions  and  versification,  and  declarea  thai  HBaa^  al 
the  Greek  authors  a  more  polished  poel  is  bavdly  to  be 
found.  M.  Mehan,  on  the  other  band,  inaa  res  ay  *  Com- 
ment lea  Sciences  influent  dans  la  Poesie'  (Mhn.  m^tJtmL 
Roy.  de  Berlin,  tan  2776,  p.  423)  mentiona  Miiawiii  i» 
show  the  antipathy  that  exisu  between  Iba  lann.«aEa  pi 
poetry  and  the  subiecU  of  which  be  treated.  H*  < 
'  a  ffrinder  of  antidotes,  who  sang  of  aeorpiooa^ 
spiders,'  and  considers  his  poems  as  fit  only  Ibr  Hm 

nes.    Probably  his  poetical  genius  baa  been  a  ^ 

cramped  by  the  prosaio  chaiacter  of  the  aottfecla  tbai  he 
has  chosen  for  hia  theme;  and  we  may  Ikirly  aay  iIhi  b^ 
writings  conuin  quite  w  much  poetry  w  ooold  b»  aipaiisl 
from  such  unpromising  materials.  As  for  bis  atyla  a:^ 
language,  probably  everv  one  who  baa  arcr  remi  Uf  a 
doien  lines  of  either  of  his  poems  will  agree  with  Be«lry. 
who  says  that  he  studiously  aileoled  obaolata  and  aauafaat«d 
words,  and  must  have  been  an  obsoura  wiiiar  mrmt  la  km 
contemporariea.    {Cambridge  Museum  Crit^  toL  i^  pu  ST  I  i 

The  « Theriaca'  and  the  *  Alexipbanaaea'  wvra  iiwpab^ 
lished  in  Greek,  with  the  Scholia  to  both  pocav  by  the 
elder  Aldus,  Venet.,  1499^  foL,  al  the  end  of  hia  aduaa  ef 
Dioscorides.  The  last  and  best  edition  b  8cboa»dar%  wbe 
published  the  '  Alexipharmaca' in  Greek  and  Laim,  witA 
the  Scholia  and  copious  notes,  Hals,  1792,  inc«.  Tka 
'Theriaca,'  edited  in  the  same  manner,  and  mntaiitu  a^ 
the  fragments  of  Nicander's  other  poems,  appaat^d  m  frva^ 
Lips.,  1816.  The  *  Theriaca '  was  published  in  tba  '  Gb»- 
bridge  Museum  Griticum,'  with  Rnnflry^  amandarinwa,  «eL 
i.,  p.  370,  &c  There  is  extant  a  Greek  paraphraaa  m  mmt 
of  both  poems(printed  in  Schneider's  ediiiona>bv  Boaec^v^ 
of  whom  nothing  is  known,  except  that  be  baa  daaa  ike 
same  to  Oppian's  *  Cynegetica '  and  '  Halieutiea.* 

NICANDER,  KARL  AUGUST,  a  laecnt  8wa4Mi  yee« 
of  considerable  celebrity,  was  bom  at  Stragna^  imi  tba  iMk 
March,  1799,  and  educated  at  the  univaraity  of  U^aj^ 
where  he  made  his  literary  d^ut  in  1820,  Ira  oadv  «te 
pseudonym  'August,'  in  the  '  Kalender  for  Paaa,*  ao4 
almost  immediately  afterwards  by  hia  '  Runaavirdac,  alWt 
den  forste  Riddaiti'  (The  Runic  Sword,  or  th^  W^r^ 
Knight),  a  tragedy  which  manifested  great  powac  \\m 
next  production,  which  was  illuatratad  with  d«&s;M  Vy  hm 
friend  Baron  von  Hamilton,  waa  that  eniitlad  *  R^aa 
(the  RunesX  a  series  of  sixteen  legendary  *  iiiiMaiia 
among  which  that  which  has  for  ita  subject  Rnb  \mm 
the  most  interesting.  Another  produetion  af  ifaa  aaa 
kind,  though  fbunctod  not  upon  northern  but  ao«tW 
story,— namely,  his  *  Snzio,'  an  historical  lyne  in  «!«• 
romaunts,  appeared  in  a  coUectwn  of  pomaa  by  Inai  « 
1826-6 ;  and  in  each  of  thoae  yeara  be  obtained  a  priav  sa«> 
dal  from  the  Swedish  academy,  the  laUer  of  wW^  mM 
for  his  poem  on  the  'Death  of  Tasso,'— a subjeet  |bwswi_iM 
treated  with  great  beauty  and  energy  by  the  Ritarmn  y«^ 
Batiushkov.  Admirable  and  touching  as  are  tba  s 
which  the  tragic  Ule  of  '  King  Snsio'  are  poured 
deep  as  is  the  pathos,  rich  as  is  the  poetic  eol 
and  graceful  as  is  the  language,  this  piaoe  did 
a  flivottrite  with  the  pnblie.    ft  was  howam 
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German  by  Molinike  (1829),  and  the  collection  in  which 
it  appeared  procured  for  its  author  the  applause  and  patron- 
age of  the  academy,  which  enabled  liim  to  travel  and  visit 
Italy  in  1827.  Of  this  journey  the  literary  fruit  was  the 
poet's  '  Minuen  fran  Sodern*  (Recollections  of  the  South, 
after  a  Tour  through  Denmark,  Germany,  Switzerland,  and 
Italy).  Its  chief  merit  lies  in  the  poetic^  pieces  with  which 
it  IS  interspersed.  Among  his  minor  poetical  compositions, 
thai  on  '  Silence  *  is  a  piece  of  singular  beauty  and  pathos. 
Nicander  died  February  7,  1839. 

NICARAGUA.    [Central  America  ] 

NICOOLA  DI  PISA,  or  PISA'NO,  is  a  celebrated  name 
in  the  litstory  of  art  He  was  among  the  very  earliest  re- 
storers of  sculpture :  he  quitted  the  hard,  dry,  and  mecha- 
nical manner  of  his  predecessors,  and  introduced  a  style 
which,  though  it  fklls  short  of  the  antique,  was  based  upon 
similar  principles,  and  in  which  he  displayed  a  vigorous  mind 
and  much  feeling,  if  not  always  the  most  rofined  taste. 
None  of  his  biographers  have  been  able  to  ascertain  the 
precise  date  either  of  his  birth  or  death,  but  the  former 
must  have  been  very  near  the  commencement  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  as  be  was  greatly  advanced  in  aee,  and 
berame  quite  decrepid  in  the  year  1273,  after  which  date  no 
certain  mention  of  him  can  be  traced.  That  he  had  attained 
to  great  skill  in  his  profession  in  1225  may  be  taken  for 
granted,  as  he  was  in  that  year  employed  to  execute  the 
area  or  tomb  of  San  Domenieo  at  Bologna,  which  he  em- 
beilislied  with  a  series  of  bas-reliefs  and  figures  truly  admi- 
rable for  that  time.  Several  of  these  subjects  are  given  by 
Cicognara.  in  his  *  Storia  della  Scultura.'  and  many  of  the 
beads  and  countenances  are  finely  expressed.  This  work 
eieariy  shows  that  Niccola  had  diligently  studied  the  an- 
tiqne^  and  also  that  he  must  then  have  been  almost  in  the 
maturity  of  his  powers.  For  a  description  of  and  remarks 
en  this  masterly  production,  we  refer  to  Cicognara  and  to 
llfitft>nna*s  'Pisa  Illustrata.' 

Nircola  appears  to  have  continued  at  Bologna  till  1231, 
when  he  began  the  celebrated  church  of  San  Antonio,  or  II 
Santo,  at  Padua,  which  acquired  for  him  no  less  fame  as  an 
areliitect  He  had  previously  given  evidence  of  his  skill  in 
architecture  by  the  church  and  convent  of  San  Domenieo 
at  Bologna,  which  were  designed  by  him  during  his  resi- 
dence in  that  city,  and  supposed  to  have  been  his  first  works 
o<  the  kind.  Immediately  after  completing  the  building  at 
Padaa,  he  was  engaged  to  erect  the  church  Dei  Frari  at 
Venice,  and  his  reputation  as  an  architect  became  so  great 
that  he  was  successively  employed  on  many  other  buildings 
at  Florence,  Pistoja,  Volterra,  Naples*  and  in  his  native 
city.  Among  those  which  he  executed  at  Florence,  the  most 
celebrated  is  the  church  and  of  monastery  Santa  Trinita, 
wbtcb  edifice  was  extolled  by  Michel  Agnolo  as  one  of  sur- 
passing exeetlenoe  for  its  simple  grandeur  and  the  noble- 
ness of  its  proportions.  He  begun  the  cathedral  of  Pistoja 
in  1240p  and  likewise  improved  and  embellished  that  at  Vol- 
terra A  t  Arezzo,  the  convent  of  S.  Domenieo,— at  Viterbo, 
the  church  and  convent  of  the  Dominicans,  where  he  did 
much  in  the  way  of  repairs  and  restorations, — and  at  Naples, 
the  church  of  Lorenzo,  besides  the  magnificent  abbey  on 
the  phiin  of  Tagliacozzo,  erected  by  Charles  I.  of  Amou 
11368)  in  commemoration  of  his  decisive  victory  over  Cor- 
nidino.  and  thence  called  Santa  Maria  della  Vittoria, — 
testify  lo  the  repute  in  which  his  architectural  talents  were 
held  and  how  extensively  he  was  employed.  Besides  the 
Palazzo  deKli  Anziani  and  S.  Michele,  among  the  edifices 
by  him  at  Pisa  the  most  noted  is  the  campanile  of  S.  Nic- 
rula*  or  the  Augustines,  which  is  an  ocUngular  structure 
exiematlv,  except  at  its  upper  story,  which  has  sixteen 
sideB,  with  as  many  arches  springinsr  from  columns,  and 
forming  an  open  gallery  around  it,  and  above  this  is  a  lesser 
«  ory  crownea  by  a  short  spire,  or  rather  a  steep  roof,  where 
(he  octagonal  form  is  resumed.  The  interior  is  circular, 
and  forms  an  open  well-staircase  with  arches  resting  upon 
columns,  of  which  latter  there  are  altogether  four  and 
twenty,  fifteen  of  oriental  granite,  and  the  rest  of  various 
ftiarblcBi.  Moronna  gives  an  elevation  and  section  of  this 
^tructttre,  but  they  are  so  wretchedly  executed,  that  they 
cannot  be  relied  upon  for  anything  further  than  the  general 
idea  and  shape  of  the  design. 

Another  very  odebrated  work  bv  him  at  Pisa,  though  of 
«  different  elass,  is  the  pulpit  in  the  Baptistery,  a  hexagon 
supported  on  seven  columns,  there  being  one  in  the  centre 
beneath  it,  besides  those  at  the  angles,  it  was  executed  by 
Mm  in  1260 ;  and  in  1866  he  was  employed  to  make  another 


for  the  cathedral  at  Sienna,  which  latter  is  considerably 
larger  and  richer,  and  octagonal  in  plan,  so  that  instead  of 
five,  there  are  seven  sides  occupied  with  compartments  in 
bas-relief,  and  likewise  nine  columns  instead  of  seven.  Had 
he  produced  nothing  else,  these  two  works  alone  (as  to 
which  Cicognara  entei-s  into  a  minute  description),  would 
suffice  to  establish  Niccola's  fame  as  a  sculptor,  and  show 
the  great  perfection  to  which  he  advanced  the  art  from 
what  he  found  it  in  the  hands  of  his  immediate  predecessors. 
Another  work,  of  which  the  historian  of  Italian  sculpture 
speaks  at  great  length,  is  the  representation  of  the  Last 
Judgment  and  Inferno,  in  the  facade  of  the  Duomo  of 
Orvieto,  which  has  been  generally  attributed  to  Niccola,  but 
is  asserted  by  that  critic  to  have  been  the  production  of 

Giovanni  di  Pisa,  the  son  and  pupil  of  Niccola,  who 
may  have  been  born  somewhere  about  1235,  as  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  in  1320,  he  is  said  to  have  been  •  vecchissimo,' 
exceedingly  old.  We  may  at  least  suppose  him  to  have 
been  nearly  twenty-five  when  he  was  invited  to  Perugia  to 
erect  a  splendid  monument  to  Urban  IV.,  who  died  in  that 
city  in  1264.  That  work  gave  such  satisfoction,  that  he 
was  emploved  also  upon  the  embellishmenU  of  the  fountain 
in  front  of  the  Duomo,  wherein  he  displayed  extraordinary 
ability  in  the  architecture,  the  sculpture,  and  the  bronzes. 
Scarcely  had  he  completed  this  work,  when  his  father  died, 
and  he  returned  to  Pisa  in  order  to  take  possession  of  his 
patrimony.  One  of  the  first  tasks  committed  to  him  by  his 
fellow-citizens  was  that  of  adorning  the  small  but  celebrated 
church  of  S.  Maria  della  Spina,  one  of  the  richest  and  most 
remarkable  specimens  of  its  peculiar  Gothic  style  in  Italy. 
For  the  facade  and  other  parts  of  the  exterior  he  executed 
a  number  of  statues,  bas-reliefs,  and  other  ornaments  of 
sculpture,  and  is  said  in  one  of  the  figures  to  have  por- 
trayed his  fkther  Niccola.  What  he  there  did  however  were 
merely  the  embellishments  to  a  building,  in  which  others 
shared  with  him ;  but  it  was  not  lony  before  opportunity 
was  afforded  him  of  displaying  his  architectural  ability  on  an 
ample  scale,  for  in  1278  he  began,  and  in  1783  completed, 
the  renowned  Campo  Santo,  or  cemetery,  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable monuments  of  its  period,  and  that  which,  together 
with  the  adjacent  cathedral,  campanile,  and  baptistery, 
offers  a  most  interesting  group  of  studies  to  the  architect 
The  edifice  is  of  marble,  and  forms  a  cloister  of  sixty-two 
arches  (five  at  each  end  and  twenty-six  on  each  side),  ii^ 
closing  the  inner  area  or  burial-ground;  but  neither  Xhif^ 
latter  nor  the  exterior  is  a  perfect  pturallelogram.  tl^^ 
cloister  being  fifteen  feet  longer  on  one  side  than  on  the 
other,  viz.  430  and  415  feet,  and  consequently  the  ends  not 
at  right  angles  to  the  sides.  This  defect  would  almost 
seem  to  have  been  occasioned  hy  oversight,  as  it  could  not 
have  been  worth  while  to  sacrifice  regularity  .for  the  sake  of 
a  few  feet. 

After  this,  according  to  Vasari,  he  went  to  Sienna,  where 
he  made  a  model  or  design  for  the  ihcade  of  the  Duomo ; 
this  however  is  questionable.  One  of  the  first  commissions 
he  received  after  finishing  the  Campo  Santo  was  from 
Charles  I.  of  Anjou,  who  invited  him  lo  Naples,  where  he 
erected  the  Castel  Nuovo,  and  built  Santa  Maria  Novella.  In 
1286  he  was  employed  to  erect  the  high  altar  in  the  Duomo 
at  Arezzo,  an  exceedingly  sumptuous  work,  in  the  Tedesco 
style,  with  a  profusion  of  figures  and  sculptures,  all  in 
marble.  This  work,  and  his  Virgin  and  Cbild,  on  one  side 
of  the  cathedral  at  Florence,  are  reckoned  by  Cicognara  us 
his  best  productbns ;  but  another  of  great  celebrity  is  tlie 
marble  pulpit  by  him  in  the  church  of  S.  Andrea,  at  Piih 
toja,  which,  like  that  by  Niccola  in  the  Duomo  at  Pisa,  is 
a  hexagon  supportecL  by  seven  columns.  He  also  executed 
manv  of  the  sculptures  of  the  Duomo  of  Orvieto.  where  he 
employed  various  assistants  and  pupils,  some  of  the  latter  of 
whom  afterwards  became  celebrated,  particularly  Agostino 
and  Agnolo  di  Sienna.  At  the  instance  of  tbe  Perugians, 
he  returned  to  their  city,  and  executed  the  mausoleum 
of  Benedict  XI.  He  was  also  invited  by  the  citizens  of 
Prato,  in  1309,  to  build  the  Capella  della  Cintola,  and  to 
enlarge  their  Duomo.  Loaded  with  honours  and  distinc- 
tions as  well  as  years,  he  closed  his  life  in  his  native  city, 
and  was  there  buried  within  that  monument  which  he  had 
himself  constructed  about  forty  years  before,  the  Carapo 
Santo,  which  for  others  was  a  burying-place,  for  himself 
a  mausoleum. 

NICE,  the  County  of  (Contado  di  Nizzd),  a  province  of 
the  Sardinian  dominions  in  Italy,  is  situated  between  the 
Maritime  Alps  and  the  sea,  ^j ^^^  igegte^ne^^jg ^the 
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RiTiera  of  Genoa.  It  is  separated  od  the  west  from  France 
by  the  river  Var,  and  on  the  norlh  from  the  plains  of  Pied- 
mont by  the  Col  de  Tende,  5887  feet  above  the  sea,  over 
which  passes  the  carriage  road  from  Nice  to  Turin.  The 
river  Roia«  a  rapid  stream  coming  from  the  Col  de  Tende, 
crosses  the  eastern  part  of  the  county  of  Nice,  near  the 
borders  of  the  former  republic  and  now  duchy  of  Genoa,  and 
aAer  a  course  of  about  30  miles  enters  the  sea  near  Yen- 
timiglia.  The  greatest  length  of  the  countv  of  Nice,  from 
the  sources  of  the  Tinea,  an  affluent  of  the  Var,  in  the  lofty 
recesses  of  the  Alps,  to  the  sea-coast,  is  nearly  50  miles ; 
and  iu  breadth  varies  from  30  to  40  miles.  The  country 
appears  like  a  section  of  a  vast  amphitheatre,  the  lower 
part  of  which  consisU  of  gentle  hills  and  small  valleys 
and  plains,  with  a  southern  aspect  Bein^  sheltered 
from  the  northern  winds  bv  the  Alps,  U  eiyoys  a  very 
genial  climate,  and  is  made  productive  by  cultivation, 
especially  of  olives,  figs,  grapes,  oranges,  lemons,  and 
other  fruit  But  the  climate  of  Nice  is  not  so  mild  in 
winter  as  that  of  VilUfranca,  Mentone,  San  Remo,  Nervi, 
and  other  favoured  spots  on  the  Riviera  of  Genoa ;  and 
the  lemon-tree,  which  in  these  Ia»t-mentioned  places  thrives 
in  the  open  fields,  is  reared  at  Nice  on  espaliers  against  walls 
facing  the  south.  ( Foderi,  Voyage  aux  Alpei  mariiifnes.) 
The  mountains,  which  are  mostly  barren  and  naked, 
occupy  about  two>thirds  of  the  territory  of  Nice. 

The  principal  articles  of  exportation  are,  oil,  which  is 
very  fine,  and  in  good  years  to  the  amount  of  2,500,000 
francs;  silk,  160,000  francs;  oranges  and  lemons,  75,000 
ftanos;  timber,  106,000  francs.  Nice  importo  com,  wine, 
and  cattle,  and  manufactures  of  various  kinds.  The 
population  of  the  whole  county  is  104,000.  The  whole 
province  u  '  Porto  franco,*  tliat  is  to  say,  foreign  goods 
are  introduced  without  paying  duty.  (Bertoloiti,  Viaggio 
nelia  Liguria  maritHma,  1834.) 

The  principal  towns  are— Nissa;  Sospello,  3600  inhabit- 
anU  ;  VilUifranoa,  with  a  good  harbour  and  dooks  for  the 
Sardinian  navy,  and  a  strong  castle  on  the  hill  above,  and 
2500  inhabitanU ;  Saorgio,  in  a  strong  position,  often  men- 
tioned in  the  last  wars  between  the  Frenoh  and  Sardinian 
troops,  has  2200  inhabitants ;  Teoda,  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  of  the  same  name,  has  2000  inhabitants. 

The  county  of  Nioe,  although  subject  to  the  royal  consti- 
tutions or  legislative  code  of  the  Sardinian  monarchy,  still 
retains  some  local  regulations  and  privileges,  which  date 
from  the  time  of  its  former  Ai^jou  sovereigns.  It  has  its 
own  senate  or  supreme  court  of  lustice,  independent  of  the 
senates  of  Genoa  and  Turin,  and  having  unaer  its  jurisdic* 
tion  the  provinces  of  Qneglia  and  S.  Remo.  The  county  of 
Nice  is  divided  into  fourteen  mandamenti, or  administrative 
districts,  and  contains  eighty-seven  communes. 

Nice  in  the  twelfth  century  was  a  municipal  oommon- 
wealth,  and  allied  to  Pisa ;  but  the  kings  of  Aragon,  having 
become  masters  of  Provence^  establbhed  their  supremacy 
over  Nice,  leaving  to  the  town  however  its  eleotive  consuls 
and  its  other  municipal  franchises,  a-d.  1 188.  But  Provence 
having  passed  from  the  Aragonese  to  the  dominion  of  the 
counts  of  Anjou,  in  consequence  of  the  marriage  of  Beatrix, 
daughter  of  Raymond  Berlinghier  IV.  of  Aragon  with 
Charles  of  Amou,  brother  of  Louis  IX.  of  France*  in  1246, 
the  county  of  Nice  became  subject  to  the  Anjou  dynasty  of 
Provence  and  Naples. 

During  the  war  of  the  disputed  sueoession  of  queen  Joanna 
I.  of  Naples,  the  people  of  Nice  had  recourse  for  protection  to 
Amadous  VII.  of  Savoy;  and  in  1402  king  Ladislausof 
Naples,  end  soon  after  his  competitors  of  the  Iwuse  of  Anjou, 
renounced  their  claims  upon  Nice  to  Amadeus  VIII^  duke 
of  Savoy  and  prince  of  Piedmont.  The  county  of  Nice  has 
remained  ever  since,  with  brief  interruptions  of  temporary 
oontfuest,  subject  to  the  house  of  Savoy,  undw  which  it  has 
attained  its  present  state  of  proepentv. 

The  county  of  Nice  has  produced  several  distinguished 
men,  among  others  the  amiable  poet  Posseroni,  who  died  at 
Mdan  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  oentury ;  the  patnten 
Brea  and  Vanloo:  Papon,  author  of  a  valuable '  Histoire 
G6n^rale  de  Provence  ;*  Marshal  Maaiena,  well  known  in 
the  wars  of  Napoleon;  and  the  naturalist  and  traveller 
Pacho,  who  wrote  a  description  of  Cyrenaica  and  Marma- 
nca,  and  died  at  Paris  in  1828,  at  on  early  age. 

The  language  of  Nice  is  a  dialect  of  the  Langne  d*Oe,  or 
Proven^  but  through  its  vicinity  to  and  connection  with 
Italy,  luUian  terminations  and  words  have  in  many  instaaees 
ioperteded  these  of  ike  oUl  language  of  tha  troiteitonrt. 


It  has  been  used  bv  several  native  poets.  The  fcUowing  is 
a  specimen,  describing  a  sanctuary  raised  on  the  rui&a 
of  tLe  antient  town  of  Cemenelium : — 

•  Bnttn«  «n  *rheQ  laec  (Watnic  •  MUUrf 
Vn  morul  «nfplrat  bMti*»  ua  nntiwri  t 


L'attraaMt  i»  U  emu  »*  alcvm  UwoIm*.' 

The  annual  arrivals  of  vesaris  in  the  port  of  Ki 
reckoned  at  about  2000.  being  chiefly  small  craft,  and 
French  or  Italian.    (Scrristori,  Saggto  SiaiUheo,) 

NICE  (in  lulian,  Nizza\  a  town  in  Italy, 
capital  of  an  Italian  countv,  subject  to  the  duke  of  Sa«ov. 
now  king  of  Sardinia,  afterwards  incorporated  with  Lu 
French  empire,  and  now  again  subject  to  ita  former  sen*. 
reign.  It  is  on  the  coast  of  the  Moditerranean*  about  u 
mues  east  of  the  Var,  which  separates  Italy  from  FruMv; 
and  92  miles  south  by  west  of  Turin,  and  as  fair  souih-voM 
of  Genoa,  in  43^  41'  N.  lat.  and  7''  16'  B.  long. 

N  ice  was  founded  by  the  Greeks  of  Massilia,  and  foctkfied 
by  them  to  repress  the  neighbouring  tribes  and  seeure  the 
navigation  of  the  a<yacent  sea.  Iu  name  was  wntm  vu 
Greek  NiroM  (Strabo,  p.  184.  Casaub.).  It  continued  s«tb|«ct 
to  the  Massilians  after  the  establishment  of  the  Var  as  ku 
boundarv  of  Gaul  and  Italy,  though  it  was  within  the  boun- 
dary of  Italy.  In  the  middle  ages  it  was  a  strong  fbrtrrMw 
It  was  besieged,  aj>.  1643.  by  the  French,  under  Frast^ott  \^ 
on  the  land  side,  and  by  the  Turkish  fleet,  under  BaibarosM. 
on  the  sea  side.  It  was  taken  and  plundered,  exrept  the 
citadel,  which  held  out.  The  town  was  again  uken  by  ths 
French  in  1691,  1706,  and  1744.  It  was  se.xed  by  ibt 
French,  witliout  resistance,  in  1791,  and  annexed  to  Uk 
republic,  being  made  the  capital  of  the  department  of  Al(«s 
Maritimes.  By  the  new  arrangements  of  territory,  la 
1814-15,  it  reverted  to  Sardinia. 

Nice  is  pleasantly  situated,  being  bounded  on  the  nortk 
bv  the  Maritime  Alps,  and  open  on  the  sooth  to  the  ua. 
The  citadel  of  Mont-Albano,  on  a  high  and  pointed  rcM-a. 
overhangs  the  town,  and  the  Psglion,  a  mountain  tocKo. 
passes  it  on  the  west  side,  separating  it  from  the  subtfi 
called  La  Croix  de  Marbre  (the  marble  crou).  or  sonKtiw-ft 
the  English  <juarter,  from  the  number  of  £nt;lnh  «:« 
resort  to  it  in  time  of  peace.  In  this  suburb  the  houaea  on 
painted  externally  in  fresco,  and  surrounded  wub  gardrM 
containing  standard  orange  and  lemon  trees.  The  t«i«a 
itself  is  divided  into  two  parts*  distinguished  respeeu^ciy  m 
the  old  and  new  towns.  The  streets  of  the  iarmer  ms% 
narrow;  the  latter  is  better  laid  out,  and  the  bourn  arc 
paintedi  like  those  of  the  English  quarter.  There  are  i«d 
squares^  one  of  them  surrounded  with  porticos^  aad  \*rj 
handsome.  Adjacent  to  the  other  is  a  raised  lenwre,  «b*-a 
serves  for  a  defence  of  the  town  against  the  sea  and  iw  a 
public  walk.  On  this  terrace  is  a  poorly-execul«d  sut«r  «f 
Catherine  Seguiran,  a  heroine,  who  assisted  in  the  dcfcaw 
of  Nice  against  the  Turks.  The  ramparts  of  the  toen.  t.c 
the  land  side,  form  another  promenade.  The  eathodf^ 
or  church  of  Santa  Reparata  is  the  chief  public  baildiug. 

The  climate  of.  Nice  has  been  much  celebrated  fuc  :ts 
mildness,  but  has  been  probably  over-praised.    The  ncva- 
bourhood  of  the  Alps,  and  the  prevalence  of  the  IVn/  ir 
Bi$€t  a  keen  searching  wind,  renders  the  air  frequcAtl)  ««n 
cold,  and  even  frosty  in  winter  and  spring  ;  and  thv  licai  si 
summer  is  excessive.    It  is  howe\-er  much  reeorled  \m  k; 
invalids  and  other  strangers,  especially  English.    The  la* 
flux  of  visitors  greatly  augments  the  populauun  uf  thr  r^acw. 
which  in   1824  consisted  of  25,861  inhabitants ((.Wnw^ru 
Sardo) ;  but  it  appears  to  have  increased  eonsideraWy  MSicr, 
as  Bertolotti  {Vtaggio  nella  Uguna  marithmm^   iaS4^ 
reckons  the  population  of  Nixxa  at  nearly  30,0041.  The  walk.* 
and  rides  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  are  agrecehfe. 
There  are  many  pleasant  country-houses  on  the  slope  of  the 
adjaeent  hills,  and  near  the  town  are  the  ruins  of  the  antictit 
Cemenelium.  now  the  hamlet  of  Cimiex.  There  are  a  theatre, 
baths,  good  inns,  cafSs,a  public  library,  and  sgrMiblu  soeiety 
Provisions  (except  game)  ve  good  uid  plentiful ;  tlst  wm 
and  oil  are  excellent    There  are  in  the  town  aeioe  silk, 
cotton,  and  paper  mills,  a  ffreat  number  of  oil   mdls^ 
and  a  tobacco  manufketory.    Soap,  liaoeurs,  eMM»na>  asA 
perfbmery  are  also  made.    The  port,  which  is  protected  bv 
a  mole,  is  spacious  and  secure.    VeseeUi  of  30«  toas  tarn 
enter  it    Tne  chief  trade  is  in  silk,  orangea  and  atber  frwiu 
and  m  the  mannfketnree  of  the  town.  The  roadstead 
afford  anchorage  to  a  handled  veesela  of  the  toe.    Ni 
a  bishop's  see. 
mcfi.  TUB  CO^^f^^l'.j,^^!^.* 
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nportant  cBoumenical  council  held  in  the  Christian  church. 
It  WAS  conTCDod  by  the  emperor  Constantine,  for  the  pur- 
poM  of  settling  the  Arian  controversy,  after  he  had  in  vain 
tUeiDpted  to  reconcile  Arius  and  Alexander,  the  leaders  of 
the  two  opposing  parties  in  that  diitpute.  The  council  met 
at  NicsA  in  Bitbynia,  in  the  year  325  a.d.,  and  sat  probably 
About  two  months.  It  was  attended  by  bishops  from  nearly 
every  part  of  the  East;  but  few  came  from  Europe,  and 
icsrceiy  any  from  Africa,  exclusive  of  Eeypt.  According 
to  Rusebius,  there  were  more  than  250  bishops  present,  be- 
sides presbyters,  deacons,  and  others.  Some  writers  give  a 
larger  number.  The  account  generally  followed  is  that  of 
Socrates,  Theodoret,  and  Epiphanius,  who  state  that  318 
biftbops  attended  the  council.  Some  account  of  the  bishops 
who  composed  this  assembly  is  given  by  Socrates.  Soxomen, 
and  Th^odoret.  It  is  uncertain  who  presided,  but  it  is 
gfloerally  supposed  that  the  president  was  Hosius,  bishop 
of  Corduba  (Cordova)  in  Spain.  Constantine  himself  was 
present  at  its  meetings. 

The  chief  question  debated  in  the  council  of  Nice  was  the 
Arian  heresy.  Eusebius  of  CiBsarea proposed  a  creed  which 
the  Arian  party  would  have  been  willing  to  sign,  but  it  was 
rejected  by  the  council,  and  another  creed  was  adopted  as 
embodying  the  orthodox  ftsiith.  The  most  important  feature 
of  this  creed  is  the  application  of  the  word  consubitantial 
(o^tfVMc)  to  the  Son,  to  indicate  the  nature  of  his  union 
with  the  Father ;  this  word  had  been  purposely  omitted  in 
the  creed  proposed  by  Eusebius.  The  ereed  agreed  upon 
by  the  council  was  signed  by  all  the  bishops  present,  except 
tvo,  Seoundus,  bishop  of  Ptolemais,  and  Theonas,  bishop  of 
HarmaricA.  Hiree  others  hesitated  for  some  time,  out 
tiffned  at  last,  namely,  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia,  Theognis  of 
Nicsa,  and  Maris  of  Chalcedon.  The  council  excommuni- 
etted  Arios,  who  was  immediately  afterwards  banished  by 
the  emperor.  The  decision  of  this  council  had  not  the  effect 
of  restoring  tranquillity  to  the  Eastern  church,  for  the  Arian 
controversy  was  still  warmlv  carried  on ,  but  it  has  supplied 
that  mode  of  stating  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  (as  tar  as 
relstea  to  the  Father  and  the  Son),  in  which  it  has  ever 
unce  been  received  by  the  orthodox.    [Arius.] 

The  time  ibr  the  celebration  of  Easter  was  also  fixed 
by  this  council,  in  fiivour  of  the  practice  of  the  Western 
church.  [Easter.]  It  also  decided  against  the  schism  of 
Meletius. 

The  only  documents  which  have  been  handed  down  to  us 
from  this  council  are  its  creed,  its  synodical  epistle,  and  its 
twenty  canons.  These  canons  contain  no  catalogue  of  the 
books  of  the  Bible. 

The  Second  Council  qf  Nice,  held  in  the  year  786,  de- 
clared the  worship  of  images  to  be  lawful. 

(Lardner'a  Credibility,  pt.  ii.,  chap.  71,  and  the  authori- 
ties quoted  by  him;  Mosbeim*s  Ecclesiaetical  History; 
NeanderV  Kirchengeschickte,) 

NICENE  CREED,  THE,  is  one  of  the  three  creeds 
received  by  the  church  of  England.  It  consists  of  the  creed 
drawn  up  by  the  first  council  of  Nice,  with  the  addition  of 
that  part  which  relates  to  the  divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
It  was  adopted  in  its  present  shape  at  the  second  general 
council  of  Constantinople,  a.d.  381. 

NICE'PHORUS  L,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  was 
Logotheta,  or  intendant  of  the  finances  of  the  empire,  under 
the  rctgn  of  the  empress  Irene  and  of  her  son  Constantine 
VU  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighth  century.  Irene,  having 
deprived  her  son  of  his  eyes,  usurped  the  throne.  After 
reigning  alone  for  six  vears  a  conspiracy  broke  out  against 
ber,  headed  by  Nicephorus,  who  was  proclaimed  emperor, 
aad  crowned  at  Santa  Sophia,  ad.  802.  He  banished 
Irene  to  the  island  of  Lesbos,  where  she  lived  and  died  in  a 
stale  of  di^titution.  The  troops  in  Asia  revolted  aeainst 
Nicephorus,  who  showed  himself  avaricious  and  cruel,  and 
proclaimed  the  patrician  Bardanes  emperor,  but  Nicephorus 
defeated  and  seized  Bardanes,  confined  him  to  a  monastery, 
and  deprived  him  of  his  sight.  The  empress  Irene  had 
oontented  to  pay  an  annual  tribute  to  the  Saracens,  in 
order  to  stop  their  incursions  into  the  territories  of  the 
empfre;  but  Nicephorus  refused  to  continue  the  payment, 
and  wrote  a  message  of  defiance  to  the  caliph  Harun  al 
Rashid.  The  caliph  collected  a  vast  army,  which  devafr- 
Uted  Asia  Minor,  and  destroyed  the  city  of  Heraclea  on  the 
coast  of  the  Euxine.  Nicephorus  was  obliged  to  sue  for 
peace  and  pay  tribute  to  the  caliph.  In  an  attack  which 
the  emperor  made  on  the  Bulgarians  he  was  utterly  defeated 
by  them  and  killed,  July,  811.    His  son  Stauraeius  suc- 


ceeded him,  but  reigned  only  six  months,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Michael  Rhangabe,  master  of  the  palace. 

NICEPHORUS  II.  (called  Phocas,  but  who  must  not 
be  confounded  with  the  usurper  Phocas,  who  reigned  in  the 
beginning  of  the  seventh  century)  was  descended  of  a 
noble  Byzantine  family,  and  distinguished  himself  as  a 
commander  in  the  field.  After  the  <&ath  of  Romanus  II., 
A  j>.  959,  his  widow  l*heophano,  who  was  accused  of  havine 
poisoned  him,  reigned  as  guardian  to  her  infant  son,  bui 
finding  herself  insecure  on  the  throne,  she  invited  Nice* 
phorus  to  come  to  Constantinople,  and  promised  him  her 
hand.  Nicephorus  came,  married  Theophano,  and  as- 
sumed the  title  of  Augustus,  a.d.  963.  He  repeatedly 
attacked  the  Saracens,  and  drove  them  out  of  Cilicia  and 
part  of  Syria.  In  968,  Oiho  I.,  emperor  of  Germany,  sent  an 
embassy  to  Nicephorus,  who  received  it  in  an  uncivil  man- 
ner. [LiUTPRANDtJS.]  But  his  avarice  made  him  unpopular, 
and  his  wife,  the  unprincipled  Theophano,  having  formed  an 
intrigue  with  John  Zimisces,  an  Armenian  officer,  conspired 
with  him  against  her  husband.  Zimisces,  with  other  con- 
spirators, was  introduced  at  night  into  the  bedchamber  of 
the  emperor,  whom  they  murdered,  a.d.  969. 

NICEPHORUS  III.,  called  Botaniates.  an  old  officer  of 
some  military  reputation  in  the  Byzantine  army  in  Asia, 
revolted  aeainst  tne  emperor  Michael  Duces,  a.d.  1078,  and 
with  a  body  of  troops,  chiefly  composed  of  Turkish  mercena- 
ries, marched  to  Ualchedon,  upon  which  Michael  resigned 
the  ptu'ple,  and  Nicephorus  was  proclaimed  emperor  at  Con- 
stantinople. Michael  was  sent  to  a  monastery  with  the  title 
of  archbishop  of  Ephestis.  Another  aspirant  to  the  throne^ 
Nicephorus  Bryennins,  was  defeated,  taken  prisoner,  and 
deprived  of  his  sight  A  f^esh  insurrection,  led  by  Basila- 
cius,  was  likewise  put  down  by  the  troops  of  Nicephorus 
under  the  command  of  Alexis  Comnenus.  Alexis  himself, 
who  had  an  hereditary  claim  to  the  throne,  was  soon  after- 
wards proclaiiped  emperor  by  the  soldiers.  Having  entered 
Constantinople  by  surprise,  he  seized  Nicephorus  and  ban- 
ished him  to  a  monastery,  where  he  died  in  a  short  time, 

A.D.  1081.      [AlKXIS  COVNBNUS.] 

NICEPHORUS,  made  patriarch  of  Constantinople  in 
the  year  806,  warmly  defended  the  worship  of  images  against 
the  iconoclasts,  and;was  consequently  banished  to  a  convent 
in  Asia  by  the  emperor  Leo  the  Armenian,  a.d.  816.  He 
died  in  his  retirement  in  the  year  828,  being  seventy  years 
of  age.  He  wrote  several  historical  and  theological  works : 
1, '  Chronographia  Brevis,'  being  a  short  chronicle  of  events 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  the  time  of  the  author's 
death,  with  the  series  of  kings,  emperors,  patriarchs,  bishops, 
&c.  It  was  translated  into  Latin,  and  published  with  notes,  by 
Father  Gear,  Paris,  1652.  2,*Breviarium  Historicum,'  or  his- 
torical abridgment  firom  the  end  of  Maurice's  reign,  ad.  602, 
till  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Irene  and  her  son  Constan- 
tine, A.D.  780.  Father  Petau  published  a  Latin  translation  of  it 
in  16 16,  and  President  Cousin  hasdven  a  French  translation 
of  it  in  the  third  volume  of  his  *  History  of  Constantinople.' 
Both  the  above  works  of  Nicephorus  form  part  of  the  coir 
lection  of  the  '  Byzantine  Historians.'  3,  '  Stichometria 
Librorum  Sacrorum,'  or  enumeration  of  the  books  of  Scrip- 
ture, with  the  number  of  verses  in  each ;  inserted  in  the 
eighth  volume  of  the  •  Critici  Sacri.'  4,  Several  treatises 
against  the  Iconoclasts.  5,  Seventeen  canons  inserted 
in  the  Collection  of  Councils  and  other  *  Opuscula.*  The 
Life  of  the  patriarch  Nicephorus,  by  Ignatius,  a  con- 
temporary writer,  has  been  translated  into  Latin,  and  in- 
serted in  the  *  Acta  Sanctorum.'  Nicephorus  is  numbered 
among  the  saints  both  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  church. 

NICE'RATUS,  a  physician  mentioned  by  Dioscorides 
(Proff.,  lib.  i.,  p.  2,  ed.  Spreng.)  as  one  of  the  followers  of 
Asclepiades,  wno  attended  particularly  to  materia  medica. 
None  of  his  writings  remain,  but  his  prescriptions  are  seve- 
ral times  mentioned  by  Galen  (Opera,  ed.  (Ciihn,  t.  xii.,  p. 
634;  t.xiii.,pp.87,96,98,  no,  180,232,233;  txiv.,  p.  197), 
and  once  by  Pliny  {Hist,  Nat.,  I.  xxxii.,  c.  31).  "We  learn  from 
Cselius  Aurelianus  (Morb,  Chron,,  I.  ii.,  c.  5)  that  he  wrote 
also  on  catalepsy.    He  flourished  about  the  year  40  b  c. 

NICE'TAS,  a  physician  of  Constantinople,  supposed  to 
have  lived  in  the  reign  of  Isaac  Comnenus,  about  the 
middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  of  whom  nothing  is  known, 
except  that  he  formed  the  collection  of  surgical  works  that 
bears  his  name.  It  exists  at  present  only  in  manuscript,  of 
which  there  are  three  copies,  one  at  Florence  and  two  at 
Paris;  but  part  of  it  was  published  at  Florence,  1 754,  fol., 
with  the  title  '  Grsecorum  Chirj^^^^jIi^ii^^J^^^^P^^ 
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Fraoturarum  Sienis,  Oribasii  duo  de  FractU  et  de  Luxatu : 
e  Culleotioiie  Nicet»  ab  antiquusiroo  et  optimo  codice 
Flurectino  descripti,  conveni.  atqueediti  ab  Antonio  Coo- 
chio.  &c'  Perhaps  be  is  tbe  person  to  wbom  Tbeo- 
p]iylaot*s  flfty-flftb  letter  is  addressed,  who  is  styled  '  Phy- 
sician to  the  King/  iarphc  /5a«Xi«c.  (Fabr.,  BiW.  Gr.; 
Haller,  Bibl.  CMrurg.) 

NICH£  (from  the  Italian  mrcAta*  signifying  also  a  nook), 
a  small  recess,  or  concavity  in  the  face  of  a  wall  for  the 
lurpose  of  containing  a  statue.  The  use  of  niches  seems  to 
jave  originated  with  the  Romans,  for  scarcely  any  thing  of 
the  kind  occurs  in  the  architecture  of  the  Greeks  them- 
selves, who  rarely  employed  sUtues  in  any  way  as  external 
decorations  to  their  edifices,  sculpture  being  so  applied  by 
them  only  as  frieses  or  within  pediments.  In  Italian  ar- 
chitecture, on  the  contrary,  niches  are  of  very  frequent  occur- 
rence, and  often  enter  very  largely  into  a  design  ai  prin- 
cipal features  in  the  composition. 

Niches  are  usually  semicircular  in  plan,  and  round- 
headed,  that  is,  covered  by  the  quarter  of  a  hollow  sphere, 
owing  to  which  Uie  shadow  withm  tbe  concavity  produces  a 
highly  beautiful  curve.  They  are  however  oocasionallv  made 
square  in  plan,  in  which  case  they  are  square-headed  (as  in 
the  front  or  the  National  Ghdlery,  London);  but  square-headed 
niches  are  sometimes  made  circular  in  nlan,  though  round- 
headed  ones  are  never  made  square.  Niches  e3chibit  still 
greater  diversity  in  the  modes  of  decorating  them :  in  this 
country  it  has  usually  been  the  fashion  to  leave  them  quite 
plain,  and,  oftener  than  not,  quite  empty  also ;  although  a 
niche  without  a  statue,  vase,  or  some  piece  of  sculpture  in 
it,  is  rather  a  questionable  feature,  suggesting  to  tbe  spectator 
the  absence  of  the  object  which  it  is  intended  to  receive ; 
therefore,  as  has  been  remarked,  not  very  much  better  than 
an  empt^  (licture-frame  bung  up  in  a  room,  the  only  thing 
which  diminishes  the  impropriety  being  that  though  the 
frame  can  be  hung  up  when  the  picture  u  provided  for  it,  a 
niche  must  be  provided  first,  and  a  statue  can  be  placed  in 
it  afterwards  at  any  time. 

When  niches  are  decorated  they  are  usually  placed  within 
a  square-headed  panel,  having  architraves  and  other  dress- 
ings like  those  of  windows,  and  therefore  admit  of  as  much 
variety  of  design  as  windows  themselves.  Many  Italian 
architects  have  given  them  columns,  and  thus  converted 
them  into  small  tabernacles  (as  in  the  upper  order  of  the 
aide  elevations  of  St.  Paul's),  or  have  otherwise  bestowed  so 
much  enrichment  upon  them  that  the  statues  within  them 
are  almost  lost. 

As  to  the  relative  size  of  niches,  that  must  depend  upon 
the  circumstances  of  the  design.  When  decorated  like  win- 
dows they  are  generally  of  the  same  dimensions  as  the 
windows  themsdves,  if  there  are  any  in  the  composition ; 
but  eases  may  occur  where  it  may  be  advisable  to  make  a 
niche  in  the  centre  of  a  desi^  a  more  important  feature 
than  any  of  the  windows  in  it.  On  the  other  hand,  small 
plain  niches  between  windows,  when  the  intervals  between 
the  latter  are  very  considerable,  may  be  employed  with  good 
effect,  and  so  as  to  produce  a  pleasing  degree  of  variety  and 
contrast  without  confusion,  and  also  afford  the  opportunity 
of  introducing  mezzanine  windows  over  them ;  for  instance, 
five  windows  m  width  below  would  give  four  such  niches  be- 
tween those  of  tlie  principal  floor,  and  four  attic  or  mezza- 
nine windows  above  them,  making  nine  in  all  for  that  story, 
which  might  therefore  be  divided  off  into  small  rooms. 

NICHOLAS  I.,  a  deacon  of  Rome,  was  elected  pone, 
mainlv  through  the  influence  of  the  emperor  Louis  II.,  who 
was  then  at  Rome,  in  April.  a.d.  858,  and  was  consecrated 
in  St.  Peter's  church  in  presence  of  the  emperor.  The  new 
pope  sent  legates  to  Constantinople  to  urge  the  emperor 
Michael  III.  to  restore  Ignatius  to  the  patriarchal  see, 
into  which  Photius  had  intruded  himself,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  reclaim  the  dioceses  of  lUyricum,  Apulia,  Ca- 
labria, and  Sicily,  which  the  court  of  Constantinople  had  de- 
tached from  the  see  of  Rome  during  the  schism  of  the 
Iconoclasts,  and  which,  after  that  schiiBm  had  been  put 
down  by  the  Eastern  emperors,  had  not  been  restored. 
(Thomassin,  Discipline  de  PEgliie,  vol.  L)  The  alle^nce 
paid  by  the  Roman  pontiffs  to  Charlemagne  and  hu  suc- 
cessors as  emperors  of  the  West  had  greatly  widened  the 
breach  between  the  Roman  see  and  the  Byzantines,  and  the 
schism  of  Photius  completed  the  separation  of  the  two 
churches.  Nicholas  excommunicated  Photius,  who  in  re- 
turn, at  a  council  assembled  at  Constantinople,  anathema- 
thized  Nicholaa  and  hit  followers,  asserting  at  the  same  I 


time,  that  'since  the  seat  of  the  empire  had  1 
from  Rome  to  Constantinople,  the  primacy  and  pri«i] 
enjoyed  till  then  by  the  Roman  see  had  become  ir«n»A 
unto  that  of  the  new  capital.'  The  legates  of  fitehoUm  re- 
turned to  Rome  without  effecting  anything.  In  tbe  yew 
865  Nicholas  had  the  satisfaction  of  reoeivinf  into  tW  bo- 
som  of  the  church  Bogoris,  king  of  the  Bulgartaaa,  vtih 
part  of  his  nation.  But  on  the  other  side  he  involved  hkm-^ 
self  in  a  serious  dispute  with  his  former  patroo  thm  m»- 
peror  Louis,  on  account  of  Lotharius,  king  of  Lorrwiaa, 
naving  repudiated  Theotberg  his  wife  and  married  hi*  cwo* 
cubine  Waldrada.  The  pope  had  appointed  tbe  arcbbiabora  <f 
Treves  and  Cologne  as  nis  legates  to  examine  into  tbeaSair: 
but  the  legates,  in  a  council  held  at  Metz,  xj^  863»  nlifaiiwd 
a  decision  in  favour  of  Lotharius,  upon  which  Naeholaa 
assembled  a  council  at  Rome,  a.d.  864,  in  which  the  tvw 
archbishops  were  deposed,  and  Lotharius's  divorce  aod  Mar- 
riage were  declared  nulL  Tbe  emperor  Lo«ais  took  the 
part  of  the  archbishops,  and  marched  with  troops  to  Rmb* 
to  oblige  the  pope  to  revoke  the  sentence.  An  aft»y  took 
place  in  front  of  St.  Peter*s  church  between  the  aoldiefs  of 
tbe  emperor  and  the  Pope's  followers,  but  the  empaiur  aoea 
after  consented  to  withdraw  his  troops.  In  the  year  Mr« 
Basil  the  Macedonian,  having  murdered  the  empctw  Mi- 
chael, succeeded  him  on  the  throne,  and  shortly  alter 
restored  Ignatius  to  the  Mtriarchal  see  and  banished  Pho- 
tius. Nicnolas  himself  died  at  Rome  in  the  aaoM  year, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Adrian  11.  Nicholas  baa  left  a  anm- 
ber  of  letters  upon  questions  of  church  doctrine  and  dttc»- 
pline,  which  are  inserted  in  Coleti's  *  Collection  of  Coondla.' 

NICHOLAS  II.,  Gerard  of  Burgundy,  sueceedod  8t»ln 
IX.  as  pope,  A.D.  1 059.  An  opposite  foction  choee  Jehm 
bishop  of  Velletri,  who  took  the  name  of  Benediet  X.,  but 
the  council  of  Sutri  disavowed  him,  and  Benedict  waaobUgvd 
to  resign  his  claim.  Nicholas  assembled  a  ooundl  at  ReoM. 
which  passed  a  decree  concerning  the  mode  of  elaetiii^  Utt 
pope.  This  important  decree  is  in  the  collection  of  eouaeiK 
and  also  in  Muratoris '  Rerum  Italicamm  Scriptofca.*  N»- 
cholas  entered  into  negotiations  with  tbe  Normans,  who  had 
occupied  Southerrf  Italy,  and  bestowed  on  Robert  Gwtaeafd 
tbe  auchy  of  Apulia  and  Calabria,  as  a  fief  of  the  Roosa 
see.  He  died  soon  after,  in  1061,  aod  was  snnreedad  by 
Alexander  II. 

NICHOLAS  m.,  Giovanni  Gaetani.  of  a  nobk  Ramam 
family,  succeeded  John  XXI.  in  1377.  He  prevailed  on  the 
emperor  Rudolf  of  Habsburg,  who  was  little  aoquainiad  with 
Italian  affairs,  to  confirm  the  various  grants  of  territory 
alleged  to  have  been  made  to  the  see  of  Rome  by  far 
emperors,  and  the  Exarchate  of  Ravenna  mbooc  the  i 
(Fontonini,  DelDominio  Temporale  delia  Sania  dkma^  i 
his  controversy  with  Muratori  on  the  subject.)  Nidkalaa 
quarrelled  with  Charles  of  Anjou«  king  of  Naples,  and  de- 
prived him  of  the  dimity  of  senator  of  Rome.  He  laa 
been  accused  of  nepotism,  that  is  to  say,  of  having  cBriebtd 
his  nephews  and  other  relatives.  HediedAJx  128«,«od 
was  succeeded  by  Martin  IV. 

NICHOLAS  IV.,  a  Franciscan  monk,  and  amiivwef 
Ascoli  in  the  Marches,  was  raised  to  the  pa!pal  see  after  tbe 
death  of  Honorius  IV.,  a.d.  1288.  He  flivoured  tbe  netcB- 
sions  of  Charles  II.  of  Ai^ou  upon  the  island  of  Suriiy.  aad 
excommunicated  James  of  Aragon  and  bis  partisans  in  that 
bland.  He  received  an  embassy  from  a  Tartar  khaa  wh» 
promised  to  assist  the  Christians  in  the  reeovery  of  Faks- 
tine.  Nicholas  died  in  1292,  and  was  succeeded  by  Cefcit 
tine  V.    Nicholas  left  several  theological  worka. 

NICHOLAS  v.,  Tommaso  da  Sarzana,  was  elected  fapm 
after  the  death  of  Eu^enius  IV.  in  1447.  He  soon  after 
terminated  the  schism  in  the  Western  church  by  prevaih^ 
upon  Felix  V.,  who  had  been  elected  pope  by  the  comtLu 
or  Basle  in  1439,  to  abdicate  in  his  fiivour,  and  thus  reatem 
peace  to  the  Christian  world :  Felix  did  this  with  a  good 
grace  in  the  year  1449.  [Amadbus  VHI.I  At  the  sa»e 
time,  as  if  influenced  by  the  example  of  the  heads  of  tbe 
church,  the  sovereigns  and  states  of  Italv  seemed  to  fbr|:«c 
their  feuds,  at  least  for  awhile,  and  Italy  enjoyed  awwral 
years  of  internal  peace,  a  rare  occurrence  in  the  hiatory  ef 
the  middle  affes.  Tbe  pope,  who  was  a  patron  of  laanui^ 
availed  himself  of  this  period  of  repose  to  collect  books  and 
MSS.,  and  to  have  translations  made  of  tbe  Greek  davira 
and  of  the  fathers  of  the  Eastern  church ;  he  recei  t  cd  and  pa- 
tronised learned  men  fh>m  various  countries,  and  especaaLy 
from  Greece,  at  that  time  overpowered  and  devastated  by 
tbe  Turks;  and  he  embelliehed  Rome  with  tomptww  m 
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veil  u  useful  buildings.  He  enlarged  the  university,  re- 
ifofed  the  bridges  as  well  as  the  aqueduct  of  the  Acqua 
Vergine,  and  founded  the  Vatican  library.  In  14dD  he  pro- 
daimed  a  jubilee,  which  drew  a  prodigious  number  of  stran- 
gen  to  Rome.  In  March,  1452,  Frederic  III.  of  Germany 
came  to  Rome,  where  he  was  crowned  by  the  pope  with  the 
crown  of  Lombardy ;  after  the  coronation  he  married  Leo- 
nora of  Portugal,  and  both  Frederic  and  his  consort  received 
the  imperial  crown  from  the  hands  of  the  pontiff.  In  the 
following  year,  1453,  the  news  of  the  taking  of  Constanti- 
nople by  the  Turks  deeply  affected  Nicholas,  who  had  urged 
the  Christian  princes  to  succour  the  Byzantines,  and  who 
now  impressed  with  great  earnestness  upon  the  Italian  and 
other  states  the  necessity  of  giving  up  their  mutual  jea- 
lousies and  forming  a  league  for  their  common  defence 
against  the  Ottomans.  He  also  corresponded  with  Maho- 
met n.  [MoNTKCAsiNO.]  Nicholas  died  in  March,  1455, 
at  57  years  of  age.  He  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  in- 
dividuals who  have  filled  the  Papal  chair,  and  he  was  free 
from  the  charge  of  nepotism.  He  was  succeeded  bv  Calix- 
tus  III. 

NICHOLS,  JOHN,  the  printer,  bom  1745,  died  1826, 
one  of  the  most  req)ectable,  valuable,  and  useful  men  of  the 
ige  in  which  be  lived. 

He  was  bom  and  educated  at  Islington,  and  originally 
intended  for  the  navy,  but  the  death  of  a  relation  led  his 
friends  to  change  their  design,  and  when  not  quite  thirteen 
he  was  placed  with  Bowyer,  who  has  been  called  the  last 
of  the  really  learned  printers  of  England.  .He  soon  gained 
the  confidence  of  his  master,  and  was  intrusted  by  him  with 
the  management  of  his  printing-office.  In  1766  he  was 
taken  into  partnership  by  Mr.  Bowyer,  and  Mr.  Bowyer 
dying,  in  1777,  the  whole  business  fell  into  his  hands. 

From  this  period  may  be  dated  the  commencement  of 
that  career  of  literary  exertion  which  was  pursued  with 
an  ardour  that  was  unabating  to  the  close  of  his  life,  for 
the  few  things  which  he  had  published  in  the  life-time  of 
Mr.  Bow7er  scarcely  deserve  a  notice.  It  is  not  our  m- 
tention  to  enumerate  all  the  works  of  which  he  was  the 
author  or  editor  as  well  as  printer  (for  according  to  his  own 
enumeration  they  had  amounted,  in  1812,  to  fifty-seven), 
bat  only  those  which  are  more  prominent  and  celebrated. 

In  1782  he  published  a  quarto  volume,  entitled  'Bio- 
graphical and  Literary  Anecdotes  of  William  Bowyer, 
Printer,  P.S.  A.,  and  of  many  of  his  Learned  Friends,'  a  work 
vhich,  ikr  more  than  any  other  work  of  his  time,  and 
far  more  than  any  work  which  had  appeared  since  the 
'AthensD  Oxonienses'  of  Anthonv  Wood,  abounded  in  bio- 
graphical information  at  once  authentic  and  orisinaL  This 
work,  many  years  after,  was  recast  and  greatly  enlarged, 
appearing  in  six  octavo  volumes,  entitled  *  Literary  Anec- 
dotes of  the  Eighteenth  Century,*  in  1812,  to  which  two 
supplementary  volumes  were  added,  and  they  have  been 
followed  at  intervals  by  five  large  octavo  volumes  more,  of 
of  the  same  kind  of  material,  with  the  new  title,  *  Illustra- 
tions of  Literary  History.'  These  works  will  be  the  great  fund 
on  which  critics  in  time  to  come  will  draw  for  accounU 
of  the  men  io  the  eighteenth  and  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth centuries,  just  as  the '  Athense*  is  the  fund  of  biographi- 
cal knowledge  for  the  men  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries.  But  after  all  something  more  is  wanted  than 
both  these  works  supply. 

We  regard  this  as  the  work  on  which  Mr.  Nichols's  literary 
reputation  will  chiefly  rest ;  and  next  to  it  may  be  placed 
his  •  History  of  the  County  of  Leicester,*  which  is  in  six  large 
folio  volumes.  This  was  in  the  course  of  publication  fi'om 
1795  to!  811.  Tlie  faithfulness  with  which  he  corrected  any 
misukes  into  which  he  had  been  led  is  worthy  of  imitation. 
The  work  is  in  general  very  exact  and  accurate,  and  the 
chief  defect  seenu  to  btt  that  the  worthy  author  seems  not  to 
have  known  so  well  what  might  be  omitted  in  a  work  of  that 
nature,  as  what  ought  to  find  a  place  in  it.  To  the  people 
of  the  county  it  must  be  invaluable. 

In  1788  he  published,  in  two  volumes  quarto,  'The  Pro- 
grcBsea  and  Processions  of  Queen  Elizabeth,*  &u  original  and 
happy  conception,  affording  an  opportunity  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  mach  minute  historical  information,  and  much  that 
iUustrates  the  manners  of  a  period  on  which  we  always  look 
with  a  peculiar  kind  of  interest 

In  1797  he  published  •  Illustrations  of  the  Manners  and 
Expenses  of  Antient  Times  in  England.' 

Having  mentioned  these,  we  shall   forbear    to  notice 
tay  works  of  which  he  is  rather  to  be  considered  in  the  light 
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of  an  editor  than  an  author,  or  where  a  large  share  of  the 
labour  was  borne  by  some  of  his  many  literary  friends.  Few 
men  had  more  friends  of  this  description  or  deserved  them 
better. 

It  will  be  seen  by  what  has  been  said  that  the  turn  of 
Mr.  Nichols's  mind  was  to  that  species  of  literature  which 
is  called  antiquarian,  but  which  is  in  fact  minute  or  refined 
history,  dealing  with  equal  attention  with  things  of  modem 
and  of  antient  date.  The  same  turn  of  mind  is  perceptible 
in  two  other  publications  of  Mr.  Nichols's,  for  such  they  may 
be  regarded.  The  first  of  these  was  entitled  by  him  'Biblio- 
theca  Topographica  Britannica.*  It  consisU  of  tracts  in 
English  history  and  topography,  printed  by  him  from  origi- 
nals, and  extends,  when  the  set  is  complete,  to  eight  or  ten 
quarto  volumes,  bound  variously ;  and  there  is  a  Supple- 
ment, which  may  or  may  not  be  regarded  as  part  of  the 
work.  The  other  work,  which  was  strictly  periodical,  is 
•  The  6entleman*s  Magazine,'  which  passed,  in  a  great 
measure,  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Nichols  in  1778,  and  con- 
tinued under  his  direction  till  the  time  of  his  death.  He 
greatly  raised  the  reputation  of  the  work,  and  during  the 
more  vigorous  period  of  his  management  it  was  remarka- 
ble for  the  value  of  some  of  the  articles  which  it  contained, 
and  for  the  preservation  of  a  multitude  of  minute  pieces  of 
information,  which  will  be  valuable  to  the  fhture  inquirer 
into  the  literary  or  political  history  of  the  period. 

Mr.  Nichols  passed  a  life  honourable  as  it  was  useful,  and 
happy  as  it  was  industrious ;  experiencing  only  one  calamity 
besides  such  as  ordinarily  Ml  to  the  lot  of  human  nature, 
but  that  a  severe  one,— the  destruction  by  fire  of  his  print- 
ing-office and  warehouses,  with  the  whole  of  their  contents, 
on  the  8lh  of  February,  1808. 

NI'CIAS  is  the  name  commonly  given  to  the  ph3r8ician 
of  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  who  went  to  Fabricius,  the 
Roman  consul,  offering  for  a  certain  reward  to  take  off  his 
master  by  poison,  a.u.c.  474,  b.c.  280.  Fabricius  not  only 
rejected  his  offer  with  indignation,  but  immediately  sent 
him  back  to  the  king  with  notice  of  his  treachery ;  and 
Pyrrhus,  upon  receiving  the  information,  is  said  to  have 
cried  out,  'This  is  that  Fabricius  whom  it  is  harder  to  turn 
aside  from  justice  and  honour  than  to  divert  the  sun  Ax)m 
its  course.'  (Eutropius,  lib.  ii.,  cap.  14.)  Zonaras  adds 
(Annal.,  tom.ii.,  p.  50,  L  10,  ed.  Basil.,  1557)  that  Nicias  was 
put  to  death,  and  his  skin  used  to  cover  the  seat  of  a  chair. 

Historians  (as  was  hinted  above)  are  not  agreed  as  to  the 
traitor's  name.  He  is  called  Nicias  bv  Clauaius  Quadriga- 
rius  (ap.  AuL  Cell.,  lib.  iii.,  cap.  8)  and  Zonaras  (tom.  ii.,  p. 
48,  1.  45),  and  Cineas  by  iBlian  (Far.  Hist^  lib.  xii.,  cap. 
33).  But  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (lib.  xxx.,  cap.  i.),  Vale- 
rius Antias  (ap.  Aul.  Cell.,  lib.  iii.,  cap.  8),  and  Valerius 
Maximus  (lib.  vi.,  cap.  5,  $  1)  tell  the  story  of  one  of  the 
friends  of  Pyrrhus,  whom  the  first-named  author  calls  De- 
mochares,  and  the  two  others  Timochares. 

NICIAS.    [Syracuse.] 

NICKEL.  This  metal  was  first  described  by  Cronstedt  in 
1751.  For  nice  purposes  the  metal  may  be  obtained  in  a 
state  of  purity  by  the  following  process : — ^roast  the  native 
sulphuret  of  nickel  to  expel  the  sulphur  and  oxidize  the 
metal ;  dissolve  the  residue  in  a  mixture  of  four  parts  of 
sulphuric  acid  and  one  part  of  nitric  acid  moderately  diluted 
with  water;  evaporate  the  clear  solution  till  crystals  are 
formed,  which  are  sulphate  of  nickel,  of  a  fine  emerald  green 
colour^  redittolve  these,  and  separate  any  copper  they  may 
contain  by  a  plate  of  iron,  and  and  excess  of  ammonia,  which 
dissolves  the  oxide  of  nickel  and  any  oxide  of  cobalt  that 
may  be  mixed  with  it;  to  the  clear  solution  add  potash  dis- 
solved in  water,  which^hrows  down  l^rdrate  of  nickel  of  a 
green  colour,  and  this,  after  washing  and  drying,  is  to  be 
mixed  with  black  flux,  and  reduced  into  the  metallic  state 
by  a  strong  heat  in  a  wind-furnace. 

Hie  properties  of  nickel  are,  that  it  has  a  white  colour 
with  a  vellowish  tint ;  its  lustre  is  considerable,  and  it  is  both 
malleable  and  ductile.  Like  iron,  it  is  attracted  by  the 
magnet,  and  may,  like  it,  be  rendered  magnetic  at  common 
temperatures,  but  it  loses  this  power  when  heated  to  630* 
Fidbjrenheit.  The  specific  gravity  of  fhsed  nickel  is  about 
8  *  28,  and  by  hammering  it  is  increased  to  almost  9*0.  It  is 
nearly  as  hard  as  iron. 

Nickel  suffers  little  or  no  change  by  exposure  io  the  air 
and  moisture  at  eommon  temperatures ;  it  is  veiy  difificult 
of  fusion,  but  melts  at  a  lower  temperature  than  iron ;  at  a 
red  heat  it  absorbs  oxygen  gradually  fh>m  the  air,  and  also 
decomposes  water  at'uus  temperature.    Nitric  acid  is  the 
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only  acid  which  readiW  acU  upon  nickel.  Nickel  ocean  in 
BHiteorie  iron  and  M^rolites.    [AxAOtiTis.] 

The  uses  of  nickel  are  very  limited,  and  until  within  a 
few  years  it  was  scArcely  employed  at  all ;  hut  it  is  now 
very  usefully  employed,  and  to  a  considerable  citent,  in 
ibrming  an  alloy  with  copper  and  sinc^  known  l^  the  name 
of  German  silver.  Its  oxides  impart  a  green  colour  to 
glass  and  porcelain. 

The  ores  of  nickel  are  few  in  number  :— 

Sulphuret  qf  Nickel.  Capiiiarv  NiekeL-^ThiM  oocun  m 
re^ar  hexagonal  capillary  crystals.  Primary  form  a  rhom- 
boid; colour  brass-yellow  or  greyish;  lustre  metallic; 
hardness,  scratches  mica,  and  is  scratched  by  felspar. 
Opaoue,  brittle. 

It  IS  soluble  in  nitric  acid,  and  before  the  Uow-pipe,  when 
strongly  heated,  gives  a  malleable  and  metallic  button. 

It  occurs  in  Wales,  Cornwall,  Saxony,  &c. 

Analysis  by  Arfwedson : — 

Sulphur       .  .         34*26 

Nickel         .  .         64*36 


98*61 


Argeniurei  qf  Nickel,  Copper  Nickel, — Occurs  crys- 
talised,  botryoidal,  reniform,  and  amorphous.  Primary 
form  a  right  rhombic  prism ;  structure  comnact,  fibrous ; 
fracture  uneven,  concboidal,  splintery;  haraness  5*0  to 
5*5;  colour  yellowish  and  greyish  red;  lustre  metallic. 
Opaque.     Specific  gravity  7*655. 

Before  the  blow-pipe  on  charcoal  emits  an  alliaceous 
smell,  and  melts. 

It  is  found  in  Ck>rnwall,  Saxony,  Bohemia,  &c.,  and  also 
in  South  America. 
Analysis  by  Pfaff:— 

Nickel         •  ,         48-90 

Arsenio      •  •         46*42 

Iron  •  •  0*34 

Lead  •  •  0*56 

Sulphur      •  .  0*80 


97*02 
Nickel,     Nickelgkmz,      Grey 
Structure  sranular;    fracture 
Colour  pale  lead-grey.  Opaque. 


Sulpko  -  arseniurei  qf 
Nickel. — Occurs  massive, 
uneven.  Easily  frangible. 
Specific  gravity  6  *  1 29. 

Found  in  Sweden  and  in  the  Harz,  &c. 

Analysis  of  a  specimen  from  Loos,  in  Nelsingland,  by 
Benelius,  which  was  mixed  with  some  mispickel  * — 


Nickel 

29*9 

Arsenic 

43*4 

Sulphur 

19*3 

Cobalt 

0*9 

Iron 

4*1 

97*6 
Silicate  qf  NickeL    A w/i<tf.— Occurs  massive,  and  in- 
vesting other  minerals.    Colour  apple  oi:  yellowish  green. 
It  is  earthy,  dull,  opaque,  soft  and  greasy  to  the  feel.    It  is 
infiisible  before  the  blow-pipe,  but  becomes  of  a  dark-grey 
colour. 
It  is  found  in  Sweden  and  the  Han. 
Analysis  by  Klaproth : — 


Oxide  of  Nickel 

15-62 

Alumina     . 

5*10 

Lime 

0*40 

Magnesia    . 

2-25 

Water 

37*91 

96*28 

Aneniate  qf  iVwrAtf/.— Occurs  powdery  on  the  surface  of 
arsaniuret  of  nickeU  and  masaive.  Colour  greenish  white 
and  green.    Opaque. 

Found  in  Aliemont,  Hesse,  &e. 
Analysis  by  Stromeyer: — 

Arsenic  acid  •         36*97 

Oxide  of  Nickd        .         37*35 
Water         .  .        24*32 

98*64 
We  proceed  now  to  the  artificial  compounds  of  nickel. 
Oxygen  and  Nickel  combine  in  two  proportions,  forming 
the  protoxide  snd  seMui-oxide  or  peroxide. 
Ptotoxide  qf  Nickel  may  be  obtained  by  adding  potash  or 


soda  to  a  solution  of  any  salt  of  nickel,  bv  which  a  green 
hydrate  is  precipitated ;  this,  heated  to  rednesa,  loses  wmtat 
and  becomes  of  a  dark  colowr.  It  may  also  be  procured  by 
heating  nitrate  of  nickel  to  redness.  It  it  in»olubtc  «& 
water,  readily  dissolved  by  most  acids,  and  yields  green 
solutions.  It  is  not  reducible  to  the  metallic  state  by  Kcat 
alone,  and  is  not  attracted  by  the  inagnet  Oxide  of  nick<-! 
is  insoluble  in  potash  or  soda,  but  readily  dissolves  tn  asa- 
monia;  the  solution  has  a  fine  azure-blue  colour,  and  it 
decomposed  by  potash  or  soda.  It  is  the  base  of  all  tbe  salts 
of  nickeL 
It  is  composed  of 

One  equivalent  of  oxygen       •  •  8 

One  equivalent  of  nickel        •  •         29 

Equivalent  «         36 

Peroxide  qf  Nickel  ma^  be  obtained  by  addiQ|  a  aolntioii 
of  chlcHride  (or  hypochlorite)  of  lime  to  one  of  nitrate  of 
uickel,  or  by  transmitting!  cnlorine  gas  through  water  in 
which  hydrate  of  nickel  is  suspended.  The  peroxide  th-^ 
obtained  ii  of  a  black  colour,  insoluble  in  dilute  acsda,  pot- 
ash, or  soda.  When  added  to  a  mixture  of  ammonia  aad 
its  carbonate,  azotic  gas  is  evolved,  and  the  peroxide,  be- 
coming protoxide,  is  dissolved.  At  a  red  heat  it  viddi 
oxygen  gas,  and  with  hydrochloric  acid  gives  out  chloral 
gas»  and  forms  chloride  of  nickcL 
It  is  composed  of 

One  and,a  half  eouivalent  of  oxygen  1 2 

One  equivalent  of  nickel        •  .         28 

Bquivalent         .         40 
Chloride  qf  Nickel  is  formed  by  dissolving  either  the 
protoxide  or  peroxide  of  the  metal  in  hydrochloric  acid.   lu 
colour  is  a  fine  emerald-green ;  and  by  evaporating  the  aoti*< 
tion,  green  filamentous  crystals  containing  water  are  (onne'I 
This  salt  deliqucKea  in  a  moist  atmosphere.     When  d^ 
prived  of  water  it  has  a  yellow  colour  and  a   micaMou 
appearance ;  it  is  volatile,  and  may  be  sublimed  at  a  ki(\ 
temperature.    The  solution  u  decompoied  by  the  alk&  j 
and  their  carbonates,  but  ammonia  added  in  exces  redn- 
solves  the  precipitate  at  first  formed. 
Chloride  of  nickel  is  composed  of 
One  equivalent  of  chlorine     • 
One  equivalent  of  nickel        •  •        t6 

Equivalent  64 

The  fluoride,  bromidev  and  iodide  of  nickel  are  not  OMch 
known,  and  are  of  but  little  importance. 
,  Sulphur  and  Nickel  combine  in  two  proportions,  fonn^ 
the  sulphuret  and  disulphuret 

Suiphuret  o/*  Nickel  is  prepared  either  by  beatiog  tactiV 
lie  nickel  or  the  oxide  with  sulphur ;  or  it  may  be  proctured 
by  adding  a  hydrosulphate  to  a  solution  of  mckci,  or  to  t 
certain  extent  by  passing  hvdrosulphuric  acid  gas  into  s 
neutral  solution  of  nickel.  The  precipitated  siuphnrrC  i* 
nearly  black,  dissolves  in  hydrochloric  acid  wilh  toe  enii- 
tion  of  hydrosulphunc  acid  gas ;  the  sulphuret  procmvvl  ^ 
the  dry  way  is  of  a  greyish-yellow  colour,  and  require*  aquA 
regia  (or  nascent  chlorine)  for  solution. 
Sulphuret  of  nickel  consists  of 

One  equivalent  of  sulphur      .  .         16 

One  equivalent  of  nickel        .  •         es 

Equivalent  .  44 

Dieulphurei  qf  Nickel  may  be  prepared  by  traMflaiUing 
hydrogen  gas  over  sulphate  of  nickel  at  a  red  hekC  I:s 
colour  is  lighter,  and  it  is  more  fusible  than  the  sulphwu 
and  consists  of 

One  equivalent  of  sulphur     •  .         16 

Two  equiv-alents  of  nickel      •  .         56 

Bquivalent  .  72 

Phoephuret  qf  Nickel  is  formed  by  the  action  of  p^^v- 
phorusupon  nickel  heated  to  redness;  the  resulting  com- 
pound is  whitish,  brittle,  and  is  decomposed  n  ben  exp««*^i 
to  heat  and  air.  It  is  ipore  fusible  than  the  metal,  «r  k 
according  to  Pelletier,  is  composed  of  1 7  phosphorus  -f-  •^ 
nickel;  while  Lampadius  states  ita  composition  to  be  I : 
phosphorus  +  87  nickeL 

Cyanide  of  Nickel  is  prepared  by  adding  a  soluble  c^  an  .fe 
to  a  solution  of  nickel,  or  when  hydrocyanic  add  is  xiukc4 
with  acetate  of  nickeL 
Perrocyanide  qf  Nickel  is  a  greyish  or 
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pound,  which  is  precipitated  when  fercocyanide  of  potassium 
IS  added  to  (he  salts  of  nickel. 

Alloys  of  Nickbl.  —  Arsenic  readOy  comhines  with 
Nickei,  and  the  compound  remains  undecomposed  at  a  very 
high  temperature.    It  does  not  ohey  the  magnet 

Moistum  and  Nickel  combine  bv  fusion. 

Antimony  and  Nickel  form  an  alloy  of  a  lead-colour. 

Zinc  and  Nickel  form  a  white  brittle  alloy,  which  enters 
into  the  composition  of  the  pac^ong  of  the  Chinese. 

Tin  and  Nickel  give  rise  to  a  white  brittle  alloy,  which 
bums  at  a  hieh  temperature. 

Iron  and  Uobalt  unite  with  nickel,  but  the  resulting 
alloys  are  but  little  known. 

Mercury  and  Nickel  have  not  been  combined. 

Copper,  Zinc,  and  Nickel  form  a  white  alloy,  of  lat^ 
years  much  employed  under  the  name  of  German  silver. 

The  salts  of  oxide  of  hicltel  are  of  course  numerous,  but 
we  shall  describe  only  a  few  of  them : — 

Nitrate  qf  Nickel  may  be  prepared  ^y  dissolving  eithe^ 
the  meU\  or  its  oxide  in  dilute  i)ifric  acid.  The  solution  Is 
of  a  fine  green  colour,  and  by  evaporation  yields  a  deliques- 
cent salt,  which  is  not  applied  to  any  particulat  purpose. 
It  probab^  consists  of  1  equivalent  of  nitric  acia  54  +  1 
equivalent  of  oxide  of  nickel  36  =  90 ;  the  crystals  however 
contain  a  considerable  quantity  of  water,  but  chemists  are 
not  agreed  as  to  the  exact  proportion. 

Sulphate  qf  Nidtel  is  easilv  nrocured  by  dissolving  the 
oxide  or  hydrate  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid ;  a  green  salt  is 
obtained,  which  readily  crystallizes,  and  in  two  different 
primary  forms ;  the  cause  of  the  difference  has  not  been 
sseertained.    The  crystals  consist  of  nearly 

One  equivalent  of  sulphuric  acid  •  40 
One  equivalent  of  oxidp  of  nickel  '•  36 
Seven  equivalents  of  water        •         .        63 

EquivM^Pt         .      }3^ 

Cbrbonate  of  nickel  is  an  insoluble  compo^ind  readily  de- 
composed boUi  by  heat  and  acids. 

Nickel  forms  double  salts  with  potash  and  with  ammonia. 

The  peculiar  properties  of  the  salts  of  nickel  ore,  that 
they  are  decompc^sed  by  the  alkaline  carbonates,  and  the 
precipitate  is  redissolved  by  ammonia,  forming  a  beautiful 
blue  solution,  which  is  decomposed  by  potash  suid  soda,  but 
not  by  their  carbonates. 

NICOBAR  ISLANDS.  THE,  are  situated  in  the  In- 
dian Ocean,  between  6**  50^  and  %"*  20'  N.  lat:  and  92''  ^0' 
and  94^  1</  E.  long.  They  consist  of'  nine  larger  islands 
and  some  smaller  ones,  and  are  on  that  account  called  by 
the  Malays  Sambilang,  that  is.  Nine  Islands.  The  two 
moa  ftoutAem  are  called  Great  and  Little  Nicobar.'  Great 
Nicobar  is  more  than  twenty  miles  long,  and  eight  miles 
across  in  the  widest  part.  Little  Nicobar  is  not  half  ^ 
large.  Farther  north  are  six  smaller  islands.  The  best 
known  are  Noncowry  and  Camorta  or  Nicovari,  which  are 
separated  from  one  another  by  a  strait,  forming  one  qf  the 
salbst  harbours  in  India,  in  which  ships  of  all  sizes  may  ride 
with  the  greatest  securiW,  sheltered  firom  all  winds,  about 
half  a  mile  fiom  shore.  At  its  eastern  entrance  is  the  island 
of  IVincutta.  This  harbour  has  the  great  advantage  of  two 
entrances  from  the  east  and  west  respectively,  so  that  ships 
may  get  in  and  out  either  with  a  north-east  or  south-west 
monsoon.  The  other  three  islands  are  Katshall,  Teressa, 
and  TiUamoog.  The  most  northern  island  is  much  farther 
to  the  north,  and  is  called  Car  Nicobar.  The  surface  of 
these  islands  is  hilly,  and  the  hills  in  some  places  are  rather 
high.  Tbey  are  in  general  covered  with  wood,  and  only  a 
km  tacte  along  the  shores  are  cultivated.  The  impene- 
trahla  forests  with  which  the  hills  are  covered  are  considered 
to  be  the  cause  of  the  great  unhealthlness  of  these  islands  to 
Boropeana.  The  soil  is  very  fertile  and  capable  of  pro- 
doctng  all  the  fruits  and  vegetables  of  intertropical  coun- 
tries. The  islands  abound  in  cocoa-nuts,  papayas,  bananas, 
limeSy  tamarinds,  betel-nuts,  and  the  mellori,  a  species  of 
bread-fruit ;  yams  and  other  roots  are  cultivated,  but  rice  is  un- 
knowiu  The  mangoeteen-tree  and  the  pine-apple  ^w  wild 
in  tlMWooda  (ColebrookeX  but  their  fruits  ^re  delicious.  The 
animals  are  hogs,  dogs,  and  fowls.  The  woods  contain  timber  in 
yltntf,  and  some  of  it  supplies  excellent  materials  for  buHd- 
m^  or  repairing  ships.  Tne  sea  abounds  with  exquisite  fish, 
■faeU-flsh,  and  turtle.  Ambergris  and  the  edible  bird-nest 
are  eommon,  and  supply  the  only  articles  of  exportation ; 
the  Chinese  and  Malays  annually  visit  these  islands  to 
ffocure  ihem.    The  iidiabitants  probably  do  not  exceed 


3000  or  4000 :  if  we  may  form  a  judgment  firom  their  phy- 
sical appearance,  they  belong  to  the  Malay  race,  and  1»e 
ground-work  of  their  language  confirms  this  opinion.  They 
erect  their  houses  along  the  sbore  upon  piles,  to  the  height 
of  six  or  eight  feet  above  the  grouna,  and  sometimes  so  near 
the  margin  of  the  water  as  to  admit  the  tide  to  flow  under 
them.  In  the  interior  of  the  island  of  Great  Nicobar  a  tribe 
is  said  to  exist  which  differs  from  the  other  inhabitants ; 
they  are  probably  the  aborigine<(,  and  belong  to  the  Aus- 
tralian Negroes,  as  these  people  are  found  in  many  of  the 
islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  and  in  the  Andaman 
Islands.  The  Danes  twice  tried  to  form  a  settlement  in  the  har- 
Dour  of  Noncowry,  in  1756  and  in  1678,  but  they  abandoned 
it  after  a  few  years,  on  account  of  the  unhealthiness  of  the 
climate.*  Some  missionaries  remained  there  ti^l  1792,  but 
as  they  did  not  succeed  in  the  conversion  of  the  natives,  they 
returned  to  T^anquebar. 

(Hamilton;  Fontana;  CohXuxKi^e, in  Asiatic MesearcMes^ 
vols,  ii.,  iii.,  iv.) 

NIOOLAI,  CHRISTOPHER  FREDERICK,  a  writer 
to  whom  German  literature  is  greatly  indebted,  not  only  on 
account  of  what  he  himself  contributed  to  it  from  his  own 
pen,  but  also  what  he  did  for  it  by  establishing  several 
critical  journals,  and  exciting  the  talents  of  others.  He  was 
bom  at  Berlin,  March  18th,  1733,  where  his  father  was  a 
bookseller.  At  the  age  of  sixteen,  just  as  he  was  beginning 
to  make  some  proficiency  in  his  studies,  he  was  obliged  to 
abandon  them,  being  sent  to  Friinkfort  on  the  Oder  for  the 
purpose  of  learning  me  bookselling  trade ;  yet  such  was  his 
eagerness  for  information,  his  love  of  reading,  and  his  perse- 
verance, that  he  employed  every  moment  of  leisure,  his 
evenings,  and  the  early  part  of  every  morning,  in  study,  and, 
Trithout  other  assistance  than  that  of  books,  made  himself 
a  proficient  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  English,  and  likewise 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  some  parts  of  mathematics  and 
philosophy.  He  was  an  instance  of  wh^t  may  be  accom- 
plished by  self-instruction,  which,  great  as  may  be  the  disad- 
vantages it  has  to  contend  with,  has  that  in  its  f&vour  which 
all  advantages  can  hardly  make  amends  for,  namely,  willing- 
ness and  resolution  to  jeam  j  while  at  the  same  time,  if 
it  occasionally  may  lead  astray,  self^instruction  leads  also 
to  numerous  inquiries  that  never  present  themselves  to  those 
who  merely  proceed  along  the  path  chalked  out  for  tiiem. 

On  his  return  to  Berlin,  in  1 752,  his  attention  to  business 
did  not  interrupt  his  self-imposed  studies,  of  which  both 
English  and  Gierman  poetry  then  formed  a  considerable 
share;  and  in  1755  he  produced  his  'Letters,'  wherein  he 
impartiallv  discussed  the  pretensions  of  the  two  literary 
sects  heaaed  by  Bodmer  and  Gottsohed.  This  work  excited 
considerable  attention,  and  led  to  his  intimacy  with  Lessing 
and  Moses  Mendelsohn.  After  the  death  of  his  fhther,  he 
withdrew  himself  from  the  business,  leaving  it  to  his  brother, 
and  determined  to  content  himself  with  his  own  riender 
means,  in  preference  to  the  pecuniary  advantages  to  ho 
reaped  by  saorifioing  his  literary  leisure  and  enjoyments. 
Hie  unexpected  death  however  of  his  elder  brother,  in  1758, 
put  an  end  tq  this  short  interval  of  tranquil  study,  he  being 
obliged  to  cairv  on  the  business  for  the  benefit  of  the  fkmily 
in  general.  But  while  on  the  one  hand  this  only  increased 
his  diligence  and  economy  of  time,  it  led,  on  the  other,  to 
entering  Upon  literary  plans  which  he  had  before  projected. 
In  coniunctwn  with  Mendelsohn,  he  had  already  coqi- 
menced  (1757)  the  'Bibliothek  der  Schonen  Wissensohaften,' 
one  of  the  earliest  and  best  belles-lettres  journals  in  the  lan- 
guage, whieh  was  afterwards  continued,  till  the  end  of  1805, 
under  the  title  of  the  '  Neue  Bibliothek,'  &c  With  Losing 
and  Mendelsohn  he  established,  in  1759,  the  'Briefe  der 
Neuesten  Litteratur;*  and  in  1765  projected  the  'Allge- 
meine  Deutsche  Biblidthek,'  of  which  periodical  he  continued 
to  be  editor  till  it  reached  its  107th  volume.  He  did  not 
contribttte  much  to  it  himself  but  the  management 
alone  of  such  a  periodical,  so  eminently  usefUl  in  its  day, 
shows  him  to  hate  been  most  indefetigabl^  as  in  the  mean- 
while, notwithstanding  aB  his  other  avocations,  he  produced 
many  orig^al  works.  Among  them  are  his '  Aneisdotes  of 
FredBrick  the  Great,'  1788 :  a  most  exoellent  and  elaborate 
'Description  of  Berlin  and  Potodam,'  3  vols.,  1786;  the 
*  Life  and  Opinions  of  Sebaldus  Nbthanker,*  1 793,  a  sort  of 
novel,  which  went  through  many  editions,  and  was  translated 
into  English,  Preneh,  Dutch,  Danish,  and  Swedish ;  '  Life 
and  Opinions  of  Sempfonius  Gundibert,'  1793»  intended  to 
set  the  doctcines  of  Kant  and  his  disciples  in  a  ridiculous 
light    Besides  these,  his '  B^say  op,  the  TeiQplar^  his  '  He- 
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marks  on  .the  Historv  of  the  RoticruciaQs  and  Freemasona** 
hU  *Tour  through  Germanjr/  &Cn  to  say  nothing  of  a  num- 
ber of  smaller  pieces  contnbuted  by  him  to  different  jour- 
nals, prove  the  variety  of  his  information  and  the  activity  of 
his  mind.    Ho  died  in  181 1,  at  the  age  of  78. 

NKJOLA'ITANS,  a  sect  of  heretics,  who  arose  in  the 
first  century,  and  are  mentioned  with  strong  disapprobation 
in  Rev.,  ii.  6,  15.  They  appear,  from  the  statements  of  the 
early  writers,  to  have  held  tlie  doctrines  of  the  Gnostics,  and 
to  have  lived  impurely.  It  is  generally  supposed  that '  the 
doctrine  of  the  Nicolaitans*  (Rev.  ii.  15)  is  the  same  as  *  the 
doctrine  of  Balaam*  (v.  14),  namely,  'to  eat  things  sacrificed 
to  idols,  and  to  commit  fornication.*  Indeed  some  critics 
suppose  the  name  Kur^Xaoc  in  this  passage  to  be  merely  trans- 
lated from  DXh^  cind  used  symbolically,  deriving  the  former 

word  from  vueam  and  \ab^  and  the  latter  from  the  syno- 
nymous Hebrew  words  JPH  and  Qy,    (Robinson*s  Cfreek 

Lexicon  to  the  New  Testament.)  The  early  writers  trace 
the  origin  of  this  sect  to  Nicolas  the  Deacon  (Acts,  vL  5X 
but  some  of  them  acquit  him  of  holding  the  sentiments  of 
the  Nicolaitans,  and  ascribe  the  rise  of  the  heresy  to  an  im- 
proper advantage  taken  of  some  incautious  expressions 
which  he  had  used. 

(Mosheim's  Ecc.  Hist.;  Winer*s  Bibluchee  Reahtwrter* 
buck;  Neander's  Kirchengeechichte.) 

NICOLA'US  MYREPSUS  (Or.,  o  ^vpii^^c,  *  the  oint- 
ment-nuiker'),  author  of  a  work,  *  De  Corapositione  Medica- 
mentorum,'  written  in  Greek,  but  of  whicn  hitherto  only  a 
Latin  translation  has  been  published.  Very  little  is  known 
of  the  events  of  his  life,  and  of  this  little  the  greater  iMtrt 
is  to  be  gleaned  from  hints  and  expressions  scattered  up 
and  down  in  his  own  work.  He  is  generally  considered 
to  be  the  last  of  the  Greek  medical  writers  (if  indeed,  as 
Friend  sayi,  his  barbarous  langua^  deserves  to  be  called 
Greek),  and  his  date  can  be  ascertained  with  tolerable  pre- 
cision. His  work  was  probably  compiled  towards  the  end  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  AJ>n  as  he  is  quoted  by  Petrus  de 
Abano,  who  died  in  1316,  and  also  by  Matthnus  Syl- 
vaticus  and  Franciscus  de  Pede  Montium,  both  of  whom 
were  physicians  to  Robert  king  of  Naples,  and  wrote  very  early 
in  his  reign,  which  began  in  1309.  He  himself  mentions 
Mesne  (sec.  xxxii.,  cap.  1 1 7),  who  lived  in  the  twelAh  century ; 
Michael  Angelus,  who  is  probably  the  first  emperor>of  the 
Paloologi,  and  began  to  reigu  aj>.  1260  (sec.  L,  cap.  295) ; 
Pope  Nicolas  (sec.  ii.,  cap.  9),  who  seems  to  be  the  third  of 
that  name,  and  who  died  aj>.  1280 ;  and  Joannes  Actuarius 
(calltMl  Dominui  JoAimes,  sec.  x.,  cap.  103;  and  Magieter 
Joannes,  sec  xxxii.,  cap.  99),  who  is  generally  supposed  to 
have  nourished  in  the  thirteenth  century.  He  appears  to 
have  visited  or  lived  at  Nicsa  (sec  xxiv.,  cap.  12)  and 
Alexandria  (sec.  L,  cap.  241 ;  sec  xvii.,  cap.  17  ;  sec  xxiv., 
cap.  85),  whence  he  is  sometimes  called  Nicolaus  Alexan- 
drinus ;  he  afterguards  settled  at  Constantinople,  where  he 
attained  the  dignity  of  Actuarius*  (Greorg.  Acropol.).  Se- 
veral passages  in  his  work  prove  that  he  practised  as  a 
physician  (sec  i,  cap.  66;  sec.  xviL,  cap.  17,  &c),  and 
Gcorgius  AcropoUta,  bis  contemporary,  mentions  him  (HUt, 
Byz.^  ed.  Paris,  fi>L  1651,  cap.  39,  p.  34)  as  eminent  in  his 
profession,  but  as  very  ignorant  of  natural  philosophy. 

He  was  evidently  a  person  of  great  piety,  as  appears 
thoroughout  the  whole  of  his  work,  though  in  many  places 
it  deserves  rather  to  be  called  the  most  absurd  superstition. 
He  orders  the  patient  in  some  places  (sec  i.,  cap.  419,  and 
sec  i.,  cap.  405)  to  repeat  three  Patere,  Credoe,  and  Avee; 
he  oAen  prescribes  the  baptismal  water  (sec  vii^  cap.  6 ; 
sec.  xiv.,  cap.  8,  &c)  as  a  powerful  medicine ;  he  directs  a 
verse  out  of  the  Psalms  (sec  i.,  cap.  405)  to  be  *  written  on 
paper  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  before  sim-rise,  and  to  be 
tied  on  the  right  arm,'  as  a  remedy  against  meiK>rrhagia  ; 
and  many  other  examples  of  the  like  or  even  greater 
absurdity  might  be  given  (sec  xxxvii.,  caps.  66  and  67; 
sec.  i.,  cap.  405,  &c).  Though  a  great  part  of  the  work  is 
sensible  enough,  yet  upon  the  whole  it  is  not  of  much  value 
It  consists  of  an  immense  number  of  medical  formuls,  ar- 
ranged alphabetically,  and  divided  into  fortv-eight  sections ; 
it  \M  almost  entirely  a  compilation  from  other  works»  espe- 
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cially  horn  Nicolaui  Pmpositus ;  the  nameaof  the  i 
are  often  very  much  corrupted,  and  the  author  now  asd 
then  foils  into  great  mistakes  fh>m  ignorance  of  the  la»- 
guage  of  the  writers  whom  he  quotes.  It  was  tianslsied 
from  the  Greek  by  Leonhardus  Fuchsias,  and  first  publiabed, 
Basil,  ful.  1549  ;  it  is  inserted  in  the  second  voloma  of  tbe 
'Medico  Artis  Principes,*  Paris,  ap.  H.  Stephanuiii,ft>L  1M7; 
the  best  edition  is  that  published,  Norimb.  1658,  ttvo. 

NICOLAUS  PRiVPCySlTUS,  called  also  SaUmUmmM. 
was  at  the  head  of  the  fiimous  medical  school  at  SaWrtto 
about  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  centurv,  and  baa  lalt  W 
hind  him  a  treatise  on  the  composition  of  madidiies  itodcr 
the  title  of  *  Antidotarium.'  This  has  very  often  beta 
confounded  with  a  work  on  the  same  subject  by  NioolauB 
Myrepsus,  who  indeed  must  either  have  copi^  a  great  por- 
tion of  his  book  from  Nicolaus  Pnapositus,  or  else  thBjhoUk 
drew  their  materials  from  some  common  source.  It  nay  be 
useftil  to  mention  the  marks  by  which  the  two  vorks  Bay 
be  distinguished.  The  treatise  of  NiooUus  Pnepoaitiss  ■ 
much  shorter  than  that  of  Nicolatis  Myrepsus,  and  eoolaau 
only  about  140  or  150  formulae,  in  alphabetical  onWr, 
whereas  the  other  consists  of  more  than  a  thousand,  ami  ;s 
divided  into  forty-eight  sectiona  Nicolaiu  Pisepuattaa 
has  prefixed  a  short  preface  to  his  work ;  in  Ntoolaus  My- 
repsus there  is  none.  Nicolaus  Myrepsus  oAen  qttoan 
several  prescriptions  for  the  same  remedy ;  Nieolaas  Pro- 
positus never  more  than  one.  Both  works  begin  with  Uh 
'  Aurea  Alexandrina,*  but  the  formulas  srn  nftrn  rnsj  Jifcr 
ent    This  work  is  of  very  httle  value,  and  oontaixM  nasi 


absurdities,  though,  with  the  exception  of  Mcsoe.  pmhmm 
no  work  of  the  kind  enjoyed  a  higher  reputation  dan^^Jw 
middle  a^.  It  has  been  several  times  reprintad ;  tbs 
first  ediUon  was  published,  Venet  1471,  foL,  in  tba  editn 
prinoeps  of  Mesne,  to  whose  works  it  has  generally  been 
appended. 

NICX^LA'US  DAMASCE'NUS,  or  Nioolaa  of  Damas- 
cus (Nuc^Xooc  ^  Aa^inniv^X  a  native  of  Damaacoa  [I>a- 
MAacsimt,  NicoLAUsl  wrote  a  general  history  in  Qivck, 
including  the  reign  of  Herod  the  Great,  of  which  Joacpfak* 
gives  the  following  character:—'  For  living  in  his  kii^iksa 
and  with  him  (Herod),  he  composed  his  history  in  aucb  a 
way  as  to  gratify  and  serve  him,  touching  on  ihoaa  llii^> 
onlv  which  made  for  his  glory,  and  even  giossii^  over  auv 
of  nis  actions  which  were  plainly  ui^ust,  and  nrnrrmlrit 
them  with  all  zeaL  And  wishing  to  make  a  speeioiMaxmae 
for  the  murder  of  Mariamne  aiul  her  children,  ao  eratUT 
perpetrated  by  the  king,  he  tells  falsehoods  raapaetn^  bcr 
incontinence  and  the  plots  of  the  young  men.  A^  tfatou^b- 
out  his  whole  history  he  eulogises  extravagantly  all  the  kam* 
just  actions,  while  he  sealously  apologises  for  hia  cnnca.* 
(Antio,,  xvl  7,  1.)  This  history  extended  to  144  booka ;  t* 
Joiephus  refers  to  the  123rd  and  124th.  (Amiiq^  xu.X'2,i 
The  fragments  of  this  history  have  been  piihliSird  aa^vral 
times.  There  is  an  appendix  to  the  edition  of  QralU,  Lor 
zig,  1811,  8vo  Nicolaus  wrote  other  works.  A 
of  his  'Life  of  Augustus  *  is  extant,  and  an  autoL 
is  attributed  to  him,  but  it  is  probably  not  gentdna. 

On  two  occasions  Nicolaus  appears  as  the  adv 
fore    Agrippa  of  certain  Jews    who    wera    moU. 

the   practise  of  their  peculiar   customs  by  tba 

among  whom  they  lived.  (Josepbus,  Jntiq^  xiL  J»  S;  xr.. 
2,  2.)  In  the  year  6  b.c.  he  was  sent  by  Ueiod  on  hb  «m> 
baasy  to  Augustus,  who  had  taken  offenoe  agaiwa  Barod. 
becatise  he  nad  led  an  army  into  Arabia  to  enforaa  i 
claims  which  he  had  upon  Syllans,  tba  prima  au 
the  king  of  Arabia,  and  the  real  governor  of  the  < 
(Jcwephus,  Antiq.,  xvi.  9.)  Nicolaus,  having  oteau^ 
audience  of  the  emperor,  accused  Sytous  and  M« 
Herod  in  a  skilful  speech,  which  is  given   by  Joaei 

{Antiq^  xvi.  10, 8.)  Syllaras  was  sentenced  to  be  put  ta  i^. 

as  sooii  as  he  should  have  given  satisfkction  to  Hera^  Ur 
the  claims  he  had  upon  him.  This  is  the  account  of  Joaoa^sk 
taken  probably  from  the  history  of  Nicolaos  hiimrir  « W 
appears  to  have  exaggerated  the  succeas  of  his  nmlMMs.  tm 
SyUsDus  neither  gave  any  satisfoction  to  Haipd»  isar  mm 
the  sentence  of  death  executed  upon  him.  (Jo««pk^ 
Antiq,,  xviL  3,  2.)  We  find  him  afterwards  aetuur  a»  tht 
accuser  of  Herod*s  son  AnUpater,  when  he  waa^M  '  ~ 
Varus  for  plotting  against  his  &ther's  lila,  b-c.  4  ( Je 
Anttq^  XVL  5,  4-6;  JewM  Wir,  i. 32,  4),  and  anin  a»  ite 
advocate  of  Archelaus  before  Augustus  in  tba  dispvaa  ftr 
the  succession  to  Heiod's  kingctom,  b-C  3.  CJg 
Antiq.,xvu.%e;xL3;  Jewish  fFar.  u.  2. 6.) 
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NICOLAY,  BARON  LUDWIQ  HEINRICH,  born 
it  Sirasburg,  December  29th,  1737,  was,  though  not  of 
first-rate  talent,  one  of  the  most  pleating  among  the  minor 
poets  of  Germany.  His  style  is  easy  and  natural,  his  versifi- 
cation flowing,  and  his  narrative  interesting.  All  these  qua- 
lities display  themselves  in  his '  Romantic  Tales,'  which, 
iithoafi;h  their  subjects  are  chiefly  derived  from  Ariosto  and 
Boiardo,  are  remodelled  and  treated  with  great  originality, 
and  manifest  considerable  fancy,  skill  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  story,  and  truth  of  expression,  both  in  tne 
comic  and  serious  parts.  Of  his  abilities,  both  as  a  didactic 
aud  satiric  writer,  proof  is  afforded  by  his '  Poetical  Epistles,' 
which  have  much  of  the  spirit  and  gracefulness  of  Wieland, 
with  not  a  little  of  his  manner.  His  Fables,  too,  and 
minor  Tales,  though  not  always  of  his  own  invention, 
fbow  genuine  talent,  and  frequently  no  small  power  of 
humour. 

Nioolay  resided  for  the  greater  part  of  his  life  at  St. 
Peteriborg,  where  he  was  invited,  in  1769,  to  undertake  tne 
office  of  preceptor  to  the  grand-duke  (afterwards  emperor) 
Paul.  Beiidea  being  honoured  with  several  Russian  orders, 
he  was  made  director  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences 
in  1798,  which  office  however  he  afterwards  resigned;  and 
in  1801  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  imperial  privy-counsellor. 
He  died  in  1820. 

NICCyMACHUS,  a  physician  of  Stagira  in  Macedonia, 
and  one  of  the  fiamily  of  the  Asclepiadee,  flourished  about 
400  B.C.,  Ol.  xov.  1.  He  was  the  friend  and  physician  of 
Amyntas,  king  of  Macedonia,  but  is  now  only  known  as  the 
father  of  Aristotle.  (Ammonius,  and  Diogenes  Laertius, 
in  Vila  Aristot. ;  Suidas,  in  voce  Nicomachui,) 

NICOME'DBS  CNuco/in^9c),  the  name  of  several  kings 
af  Bithynia. 

1.  NicoMEDKs  I.  succeeded  his  father  ZiphoBtes,  b.c.  278. 
His  succession  was  disputed  by  his  brother  Zibootes ;  and 
be  called  in  the  Gauls  to  support  his  claims,  B.C.  277.  With 
(heir  assistance  he  was  successful ;  but  his  allies  became  his 
masters,  and  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor  was  for  a  long  time 
overrun  by  these  barbarians.  [Galatia.]  He  probably 
iHed  about  b.c.  250,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son 
Zielas. 

2.  KicoMXDBs  II.,  sumamed  Epiphanes,  succeeded  his 
fether  Prusias  IL,  b.c.  149.  He  accompanied  his  father  to 
Rome,  B.C.  167,  where  he  appears  to  have  been  brought  up 
under  the  care  of  the  senate.  (Liv.,  xlv.  44.)  Prusias  be- 
coming iealous  of  the  popularity  of  his  son,  and  anxious  to 
lecure  the  succession  to  his  jrounger  children,  formed  a  plan 
for  his  assassination ;  but  Nicomedes,  having  gained  intelli- 
gence of  hia  purpose,  deprived  his  father  of  the  throne,  and 
•ubaeqaently  put  him  to  death. 

Nicomedes  remained  during  the  whole  of  his  long  reign 
a  faithful  ally,  or  rather  obedient  subject,  of  the  Romans. 
He  assisted  the  Romans  in  their  war  with  Aristonicus, 
brother  of  Attalus,  king  of  Per^mus,  b.c.  131 ;  and  he  was 
applied  to  by  Marius  for  assistance  during  the  Cimbrian 
war,  about  b.c.  103.  During  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  he 
was  involved  in  a  war  with  Mithridates,  of  which  an  account 
is  given  in  the  life  of  that  monarch.  [Mithridatbs  VI., 
VOL  XV.,  p.  289.] 
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3.  NicomDBB  IIL,  sumamed  Philopator,  succeeded  his 
fktber  Nicomedes  H.,  b.c.  91.  During  the  first  year  of  his 
reign,  he  was  expelled  from  his  kingdom  by  Mithridates, 
vho  placed  upon  the  throne  Socrates,  the  younger  brother 
of  Nicomedes.  He  was  restored  however  to  his  kingdom  in 
the  following  year  bv  the  Romans,  who  sent  an  army  under 
Anuiliua  to  support  him.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  Mith- 
hdatic  war,  b.c.  88,  Nicomedes  took  part  with  the  Romans, 
Vit  his  anny  was  completely  defeated  by  the  generals  of 


Mithridates,  near  the  river  Anmias,  m  Paphlagonia  (Stiabow 
xii.,  p.  562) ;  and  he  himself  was  again  expelled  from  hia 
kin^om,  and  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  Italy.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  theMithridatiowar,  b.c.  84,  Bithynia  was  restored 
to  Nicomedes.  He  died  b.c.  74,  without  children,  and  left 
his  kingdom  to  the  Romans. 

(Memnon,  as  quoted  by  Photius ;  Livy ;  Justin ;  Appian*k 
Mithridatic  War;  Strabo ;  Clinton's  Faiti  Hellenici^  vol.  iii.. 
Appendix  7, '  Kings  of  Bithynia.*) 

NICOMEDES.    [Conchoid.] 

NICOMEDl'A  (Nuro/iii^fca),  a  city  of  Bithynia,  at  the 
head  of  the  gulf  Astacenus,  in  the  Propontis,  was  founded 
by  Nicomedes  I.,  b.c.  264.  According  to  Pausanias,  this 
ciU-  was  originally  called  Astacus  (v.  12,  $  5) ;  but  Strabo 
iniorms  us  that  Astacus  was  another  city  on  the  same  gulf, 
which  was  founded  by  the  Megarians  and  Athenians,  and 
afterwards  destroyed  by  Lysimachus ;  on  which  occasion  its 
inhabitants  were  removed  to  Nicomedia  TxiL,  p.  563. 
Casaub.). 

Under  the  Roman  emperors  Nicomedia  became  one  of 
the  chief  cities  of  the  empire.  Pausanias  speaks  of  it  as  the 
principal  cit;^  in  Bithynia  (v.  12,  $  5) ;  but  under  Diocle- 
tian, who  chiefly  resided  there,  it  increased  greatly  in  extent 
and  populousness,  and  became  inferior  only  to  Rome, 
Alexandria,  and  Antioch.  (liban.,  Orat.  viiL,  p.  203 ;  Lao- 
tant.,  De  Morte  Psrsec.,  c.  17.)  It  was  almost  entirely 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake  during  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Julian,  but  it  was  again  rebuilt  with  great  splendour  and 
magniOcence,  and  recovered  nearly  its  former  greatness. 
(Amian.  Marcell.;  xxii.  9 ;  xxii.  13 ;  xvii.  7.)  It  is  called  at 
the  present  day  Ismid,  and  is  still  a  town  of  considerable 
importance ;  bnt  it  contains  few  remains  of  antiquity. 

NICOSIA.    [Cyprus.] 

NICOTIA'NA  TABA^CUM.  an  annual  plant,  of  which 
the  leaves  are  used  in  a  variety  of  forms  and  ways,  and  also 
in  medicine.  The  dried  leaves  are  large,  long,  entire, 
smooth,  somewhat  glutinous,  and  of  a  brown  colour,  with  a 
peculiar  stupifying  odour,  and  an  acrid,  nauseous,  bitter 
taste.  The  processes  of  maceration  and  partial  fermentation, 
and  admixture  of  dtfierent  substances,  render  it  more 
agreeable  in  the  dried  than  in  the  firesh  state.  The  analysis 
of  tobacco  shows  its  chief  ingredients  to  bo :— -Ist,  a  tobacco- 
camphor,  called  nicotian,  or  nicotianin,  which  crystallizes; 
and  is  solid  at  the  ordinary  temperature  Of  the  air ;  has  a 
faint  odour  of  tobacco,  with  a  warm,  bitterish,  aromatic,  but 
not  acrid  taste,  and  is  not  possessed  of  any  narcotic  power ; 
if  applied  to  the  nostrils,  it  causes  sneezing ;  and  if  a 
grain  be  taken  into  the  stomach,  it  creates  uneasiness  and 
giddiness.  It  is  called  by  some  the  acid  principle  of  tobacco, 
and  if  such  be  its  nature,  it  is  most  probably  combined  in 
the  herb  with,  2nd,  nicotina,  an  alkaloid,  which,  like  conia, 
does  not  exist  at  ordinary  temperatures  in  a  solid  form,  but 
in  a  fluid  and  volatile  state,  having  an  oily  appearance. 

The  empyreumatic  oil  of  tobacco  appears  to  be  formed 
during  the  destructive  combustion,  and  does  not  exist 
naturall]^  in  the  leaf,  but  is  probably  formed  at  the  expense 
of  the  nicotina.  It  does  not  therefore  exist  in  the  infusion 
of  tobacco,  the  mode  of  action  of  which  differs  in  several 
respects  fh)m  the  other  forms  in  which  it  is  employed.  The 
active  part  of  the  oil  can  be  removed  from  it  by  washing 
with  weak  acetic  acid.  The  products  of  tobacco  when 
burnt,  as  in  smoking,  are : — carbonate  of  ammonia,  nico- 
tianin, empyreumatic  oil,  soot,  and  some  gases. 

Nicotina  seems  to  be  the  formidable  principle  of  tobacco 
when  used  in  the  solid  form,  or  as  an  infusion ;  and  the  em- 
pyreumatic oil,  when  it  is  smoked,  or  when  obtained  by  de- 
structive distillation.  The  action  of  nicotina  is  highly 
poisonous ;  a  quarter  of  a  drop  will  kill  a  rabbit ;  one  drop 
can  destrov  a  dog.  It  is  distinguished  from  the  other 
alkaloids  obtained  from  the  tribe  of  the  Solanacen  by  not 
causing  dilatation  of  the  pupil ;  the  external  application  of 
it  to  the  eye  produces  otner  very  alarming  narcotic  symp- 
toms. The  tenth  part  of  a  grain  put  into  the  eye  of  a  cat 
causes  strong  convulsions,  with  foaming  at  the  mouth,  quick 
respiration,  accompanied  with  rattling  in  the  throat  aud 
rapid  palpitations  of  the  heart,  which  can  be  heard  at  a 
conbiderable  distance,  staggering,  and  paralysis  of  the 
hinder  extremities,  which  symptoms  disappear  in  an  hour. 

The  empyreumatic  oil,  in  the  quantity  even  of  a  single 
drop  placed  on  the  tongue,  excites  convulsions  and  coma, 
without  affecting  the  heart  It  may  prove  fatal  in  two 
minutes. 

Tobacco  is  a  very  powerful  agent»  the  active  principle! 
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of  which  are  extracted  hj  water,  either  in  the  form  of  in- 
fusion or  deooction.  The  local  ethcts  of  tohacoo-lea.ei» 
or  any  preparation  of  them,  are  thoae  of  an  acrid  auhitance ; 
hence  when  taken  intemaUv  they  cauaa  Tomitiog  and 
purging,  pain  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  SbUoved  by 
mflammatibn  and  ulceration.  The  external  application  oc- 
casions irritation  of  the  part,  and,  if  kept  long  in  contact 
with  it,  inflammation :  snufiEbg  the  prepared  powder  induces 
sneezing  and  increased  secretion  of  mucus;  chewing  or 
smoking  it  causes  increased  secretion  of  saliva,  with  di- 
minishra  anpetite  in  those  unaccustomed  to  its  use. 

Besides  tnese  local  effects  it  has  a  secondary  action,  which 
results  from  the  absorption  of  the  active  principles.  It  is 
immaterial  by  what  channel  they  are  introduced  into  the 
circulation :  the  same  consequences  follow,  and  afiEect  on 
the  one  hand  the  intestinal  canal,  the  lungs,  and  the 
heart ;  and  on  the  other,  the  nervous  centres  of  the  bcaia 
and  spinal  chord.  The  former  show  themselves  by  nausea, 
vomiting,  purging,  pain  and  intlammation  ol  the  stomach, 
and  here  and  there  of  the  intestines ;  on  the  lungiw  by  (he 
slower,  painfulf  and  irregular  respiration ;  and  aSer  death 
the  tissue  of  the  lungs  is  found  to  be  thicker,  more  iigected 
with  blood,  and  accumulations  or  extravasation  of  it.  The 
action  on  the  heart,  or  probably  the  nerves  of  the  heart, 
manifests  itself  by  irregular,  generally  slower  pulsations, 
and  by  the  heart  losing  its  irritability  sooner  than  after 
natural  death;  but  the  chief  secondarv  action  is  on  the 
brain  and  spinal  chord,  and  this  succeeds  the  external  as 
well  as  internal  application  of  it,  but  most  so  after  ii\)ection 
into  the  rectum.  Giddiness,  weight,  and  pain  of  the  head ; 
deafness,  a  feeling  like  intoxication,  staggering,  trembling, 
general  weariness  of  the  muscles,  with  convulsive  contrac- 
tions of  them,  or  cramps,  general  insensibility,  sleepiness, 
and  death  are  the  consequences. 

Tobacco  must  therefore  be  considered  as  a  narcotic  acrid 
poison.  Habit  reconciles  the  system  to  iu  action  when 
used  moderately,  but  nothing  can  secure  the  body  fh>m  its 
irritative  property  and  its  ultimate  absorption  when  em- 
ployed in  excess  or  incautiously.  Uncontrollable  fits  of 
sneezing  have  produced  death,  and  smoking  a  number  of 
nipes  or  cigars  nas  also  caused  death.  The  use  of  an  in- 
nision  as  a  wash  to  the  head  in  ringworm,  or  against  the 
itch,  has  produced  death  by  absorption  through  the  abraded 
sur^ce.  The  greater  number  of  fatal  cases  have  resulted 
from  the  employment  of  it  as  an  injection  into  the  rectum* 
eith^  against  worms,  or,  by  a  most  singular  practice,  in  the 
form  of  smoke  in  the  case  of  persons  drowned,  a  custom 
which  ought  to  be  strongly  censured  and  relinquished. 

The  few  cases  which  can  justify  the  use  odf  so  formidable 
an  agent  are  those  in  which  great  relaxation  of  the  muscles 
is  wished,  such  as  to  reduce  dislocations  or  hernias,  or  to 
remove  obstructions  in  the  intestinei,  in  ileus*  and  similar 
diseases.  But  the  utmost  caution  is  here  requisite ;  and  an 
injection  of  uniform  strength,  as  ordered  in  the  *  Pbarma- 
cop<Bia,'  is  to  be  prepare^  and  thrown  up  in  divided  por- 
tions, under  the  direction  and  in  the  presence  of  the  medi- 
cal attendant.  In  case  of  over- dose,  vital  stimulants,  such 
as  brandy  or  ammonia,  must  be  resorted  to.  The  infusion 
of  tobacco  has  been  recommended  as  a  diuretic  in  some 
cases  of  dropsy;  but  it  is  a  dangerous  remedy,  and  seldom 
employed. 

Against  the  common  use  of  tobacco  for  snuffing  or  smok- 
ing it  is  perhaps  useless  to  declaim.  Chewing  it  is  limited 
in  a  great  measure  to  sailors,  and  it  were  to  be  wk^ed  thai 
the  practice  of  smoking  were  similarly  restricted.  The 
evils  which  follow  indulgence  in  these  customs  are  not  very 
obvious,  but  that  ii^ury  results  is  in  most  cases  certain. 
[Antidotks;  Erehinks.] 

N  icon  AKIN,  the  principle  which  gives  the  eharao- 
teristic  odour  to  tobacco.  It  is  a  concrete  oil,  and  mav  be 
obtained  by  the  following  process :— distil  six  pounwi  of 
tobacco-leaves  with  twice  then:  weight  of  water,  till  half  has 
come  over.  To  the  distilled  liouor  add  twice  its  weight 
of  water,  and  again  distil;  ana  this  operation  is  to  be 
repeated.  A  &tty  substance  will  be  found  floating  on  the 
surface  of  the  distilled  liquid  in  very  small  quantity,  and 
this  is  nicotianin. 

Its  properties  are,  that  it  has  the  smell  of  tobacco*  and  a 
bitterish  taste.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  readily  dissolves 
in  alcohol  and  in  sther ;  dilute  acids  do  not  dissolve  it,  but 
ptash  takes  it  up.  By  heat  it  is  of  course  volatilised,  and 
if  water  be  present,  without  change.  It  does  not  appear  to 
nave  been  analyzed. 


NI JOTIN  A,  an  alkali  which  exists  in  the  diirerwDt  spe- 
cies of  tobacco.  It  is  procured  bv  the  action  of  sulpknunc 
acid  upon  tobecco4eaves,  and  sulMeqae&t  trmti— at  villi 
alooho],  and  afterwards  with  lime  or  msgnf^ia,  and  wwas 
complicated  operatkms.  Other  processes  ham  aleo  b«« 
adopted. 

Its  properties  are,  that  it  cmtalliieainsnull  pblas^wkick 
by  exposure  to  the  air,  absorb  moisture  sufficient  to  Weaaat 
a  transparent  colourless  liquid.  When  cold  it  ia  ntmAf  n*- 
dorous,  but  when  heated  it  yidda  a  vapour,  the  aa»U  of 
which  resembles  that  of  tobacco,  and  is  dtaayeuabto  eai 
acrid ;  its  taste  is  also  disagreeable,  and  sonewhai  tmmtmt, 
and  remains  long  in  the  mouth;  even  when  oooM  damn  U 
21®  it  retains  ita  fluidity.  Its  alkaline  properties  aiw  evncK^ 
by  its  action  upon  test*papers;  and  when  beeted  to  SIS*  ik 
vapour  renders  turmeric  paper  brown.  It  boils  at  374*.  ■ 
soluble  in  water,  mther,  and  almond  oil ;  its  spMie  frwml} 
is  1048.  The  salts  which  it  forms  with  alkalis  are  rnhTflMa 
and  are  usually  soluble  in  water  and  alooboL  bat  not  a 

«the&  Virginia  tobacco  yields  about  one-tenth  of  its  i *^^ 

of  nicotine,  and  there  is  no  one  kind  whieh  gifes 
more.    It  has  not  been  analvsed. 

NICTITATING  MBMBkANR.    [Bi&ds.) 

NIBBUHR.  CARSTEN.  a  celebrated  modi 
and  a  native  of  the  dpchy  of  Lauenbur^  on  the 
confines  of  Holstein,  was  bom  in  the  year  17U.  Has  1 
had  been  formers  in  easy  circumstances,  but  be  loA  k« 

Sirents  earlv ;  and,  through  some  mismansoemesl  m  Iks 
vision  of  their  property,  be  was  so  utterly  depuvd  for  s 
time  of  the  means  of  continm'ng  hia  education,  that  hm  pmmd 
several  years  of  his  youth  in  tttt  condition  of  a  b 
sant,  and  was  even  prevented  from  cultivating  » 
music,  which  had  given  him  hopes  of  obtaining  the  i 
of  organist  But,  in  his  twenty-first  year,  an  oa 
whicn  elicited  hii  natural  energy  of  spirit,  and  i 
direction  of  his  fortunes.  Some  legal  proceedings  i 
it  neccssarv  to  employ  a  land-surveyor  in  his  natirc  i 
he  resolved  to  quaufv  himself  for  the  office,  and  for  Usis  par- 
pose  applied  zealously  to  the  study  of  geometry.  Witk  ihs 
thirst  of  knowledge  thus  excited,  being  now  ol  ai^^  le  de- 
pose of  the  wreck  of  his  little  patrimoiiy.  he  wnn  M  ^ 
employ  a  portion  of  it  in  acauiring  higher  instmctiofi  in  ika 
mathematics,  first  at  Hamburg,  and  subsequeot^  in  A* 
university  of  Gbttipgen.  Here,  as  his  views  anlni^ad  sod 
bis  pepuniacy  resources  diminished,  he  gladly  embcacai  aa 
opportunity,  in  his  twenty-fourth  year;  of  enteong  i 
of  Hanoverian  engineers:  but  be  was  soon  divnrted  & 
that  service  by  an  otTer  firom  the  Danish  gotenunmil  of  i 
ployinent  in  a  9cientifio  expedition  to  Arabia. 

The  idea  of  this  enterprise,  which  forma  the  i 
able  event  in  the  reign  of  Frederic  V.  of  Denmark.  «na  aog- 
seste^  to  his  minister  Count  von  Bemstorft  by  tba  U*x»id 
Hii^aelia,  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  some  paesecss  le 


the  Old  Testament ;  and  the  original  project,  wkieb  osn- 
templated  the  mission  only  of  a  single  Anbio  scWtnc.  mm 
liberally  extended  by  the  Count  to  include  a  matb^malinan 
for  purposes  of  astronomical  and  geographical  nbenrialiie.s 
naturalist,  a  draughtsman,  and  a  physician.  MTbaen  tk» 
first  of  these  appointments  was  owed  to  Naabohs;  be 
showed  his  conscientious  character  by  stipulating  far  •  T 


studying  Arabic  for  a  time  with  Micbaelis ;  though,  note 
that  instructor,  he  made  but  small  progress  in  ovwreomsg 
the  difilculties  of  a  language  which  he  aftcrwarda  Iwfw i^ 
to  speak  fluently  in  the  countiy.  He  modestly  d^dsned  tba 
title  of  professor^  not  considering  that  his  aoqiufwoHpnu 
were  sufficient  for  tliat  distinction;  and  he  accosofaAsd 
the  expedition  therefore  only  as  a  lieutenant  of  eogin^cca.  in 
the  capacity  of  mathematician  or  geographec;  to  vbtch  t^ 
Danish  minister,  who  had  received  some  prooft  of  ha  d^ 
interestedness  in  pecuniary  aflkirs,  added  the  respoB 
office  of  treasurer  to  the  mission.    Its  other  membera 

Frederic  Christiern  von  Haven,  as  professor  of  the  Oni 

hmgueges,  Peter  Bbrskal  as  naturalist,  GhristiKn  Cti«rk» 
Cramer  as  physician,  and  George  William  Baursnfr  iad  » 
painter  or  draughtsman.  By  the  royal  instmctioiM  far  thi 
expedition,  a  perfect  equality  was  established  amoiic  U»a  tv» 
members ;  and  they  were  enjoined  to  decide  every  «&ffibiwoc« 
of  opinion  renurding  their  oourse  by  plurality  of  vosoaa^  «• 
if  votes  should  be  ec|ual,  by  lot 
The  expedition  sailed  from  Copenhagen,  mJtmasy,  i;«i 
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in  &  fhgate  of  ilie  Danish  royal  navy,  and  terired,  not  with- 
•ot  some  accidents,  at  Conitantinople ;  from  whence,  aftet  a 
short  residence,  the  travellers  proceeded  in  a  merchant 
Tessel  to  Alexandiia,  ascended  the  Nile,  and  reached  Cairo 
inNovemher,  1761.  Having  careililly  explored  the  oyra- 
mids  and  other  antiqtkities  of  LoWer  Egypt,  they  crossed  the 
desert  to  Mount  iSinai  and  Suez,  embarked  at  that  port  in 
an  Arab  vessel,  and  landed  at  Loheia;  in  Arabia  Felix, 
the  destined  seat  of  their  mission,  in  Decetnber,  1762.  They 
crossed  the  country,  mounted  on  asses,  the  usual  conveyance 
of  Mussulmans  as  well  as  Christians  in  Yemen,  ahtl  aftesr 
visiting  several  places  of  interest,  finally  arrived  at  Mocha, 
where  the  phildo^t  Von  Haven  unfoHunately  died,  in 
May,  1763.  The  surviving  travellers  proceeding  firom 
thence  to  Sana,  the  capital  of  Temeh,  were  fkvourably  re- 
ceived by  the  Imautn ;  but  they  had  meanwhile  lost  another 
of  theit  number,  the  naturalist  Forskal,  who  died  on  the 
rotd.  His  companions  returning  to  Mocha;  thete  embarked 
in  an  English  vessel  for  Bonibay,  on  the  voyage  to  which 

?lace  tluB  painter  Bauronfbind  expired;  add  at  Bombay, 
(iebuhr  had  the  affliction  to  bury  the  last  of  his  fellow- 
travellers,  the  physician  Cramer.  The  ftict  is  admitted 
by  Niebuhr,  that  hid  ill-fated  friends  persisted  m  living 
tfler  the  European  manner  nndfet  the  burning  sun  of 
Arabia;  and  it  may  be  surmised  th&t  they  lost  their  lives 
through  that  disregard  to  necessary  habits  of  abstinence 
for  which  the  Danei  in  their  tropical  colonied'  are  remark- 
ible,  even  above  all  other  northern  people.  Niebuhr  him- 
idl,  who  had  suffered  severely  from  illness  with  the  rest  of 
Ml  party,  after  their  decease  adopted  the  same  diet  as  the  na- 
tives of  the  countries  in  which  he  was  travelling,  and  thence- 
f)rth  emoyed  excellent  health.  Sailing  from  Bombay,  he 
visited  rersia,  itioluding  the  ruins  of  Persepolis;  ascended 
the  Euphrates ;  proceeded  by  way  of  fiagdad  and  Aleppo  to 
the  Sman  coast ;  embarked  fbr  Cyprus,  returned  from  that 
island  to  the  continent;  saw  Jerusalem  and  Damasoui; 
passed  through  Aleppo,  and  over  Asia  Minor  to  Constan- 
linoplb ;  and  finally  Tretumed  to  Copenhagien,  id  November, 
1767.  The  Mio\b  of  the  travels  of  thfe  mission,  which  oc- 
cupied »ix  years,  and  extended  ^ver  so  many  countiies,  is 
add,  by  the  gbod  management  and  conscientious  economy 
of  Niebiihr,  who  indeed  defrayed  every  expense  that  could 
be  eoQsldfei^  personal  to  himself  out  of  his  o#n  narrow 
incoiiie,  to  have  cost  the  Danirti  government  only  the  in- 
credibly vmall  sum  of  about  four  thousand  pounds. 

Niebuhr  was  welcome  in  Denmark  as  he  deserved.  The 
^vemmeut  undertook  at  its  charge  the  engraving  of 
all  the  plates  of  his  travels,  which  were  to  be  presented  tO 
hhn  as  mfiree  gift;  and  he  was  left  to  publish  the  rosult  of 
ills  labours  at  his  own  cost  and  for  his  owh  profit.  Resolving 
to  comtnence  with  the  •  Dtescription  of  Arabia,'  he  printed, 
in  the  y^ear  \77i,  his  volume  under  this  title,  which  has  be- 
cotne  the  tetVbook  of  every  writer,  from  the  historian 
Gibbon  down  to  the  present  time,  who  has  had  occasion  to 
treat  of  the  antient  and  modei*n  aspect  of  that  country. 
The  depth  of  ratearch,  the  fidelity  of  delineation,  and  the 
aoetiracy  of  dfetail  IHrhich  It  exhibits  on  the  geography  of 
An^s.  and  the  enduring  character  and  condition  of  its  in- 
habitants, have  rendered  this  work  of  Niebuhr  perfbctly 
clasaicaL  He  has  sometimes  been  cotnpared,  and  the  com- 
parison is  just  and  appropriate,  with  the  historian  of  Halicar- 
na«n«-.  tfoth  traveilen  were  characterised  by  accuracy  of 
obaervaftlon.  strict  veracity,  and  a  shnplicity  of  narrative 
whi<jll  art  alone  can  nev^  attain.  rHxmoixmjs.l  The  ap- 
pearance of  this  wotk  was  fblloWed,  in  1774-1778,  by  two 
volumes  of  eoual  taetit  and  interest,  narrating  his  'Travels 
in  Axabiaand  eirousBJajent  Countries.'  To  these  vohimes  it 
was  his  intention  to  add  a  third,  enriched  with  Uie  result  of 
fab  faqniries  into  the  state  of  the  Mohammedan  rdigton  and 
TorkiMi  empire^  and  eontaining  his  astrohomicid  observa^ 
tioQs:  hut  some  causes,  not  sufficiently  explained  delajred 
tfak  jmlAioatlon,  until  a  fire,  which,  in  1795,  destroyed  the 
king's  palace  at  Copenhagen,  and  with  it  the  original  plates 
both  of  his  published  and  inedited  works,  put  an  end  to  his 
design.  This  third  volume  was  however  published  in  1837, 
owing  to  the  liberality  of  the  bookseller  Perthes  of  Ham- 
hen^  and  the  affection  of  Niebnhr's  fitmily,  partictdarly  of 
hit  dsi^hter,  under  the  title  of  '  Reisebeilchreibung  naefa 
Anbien  tmd  andism  umKegenden  Landem :'  it  contains  hh 
lesQMrfen  on  Aleppo,  his  voyage  to  Cyprus,  and  his  visit  to 
HWa.  and  Jerusalem,  his  roturn  te  Aleppo^  and  journey 
^ien«e  tluough  K6niyeh  toConstantintfpte,  and  an  abridged 
aoeount  of  his  route  through  Bulgaria,  WaUachia,  Poland, 


and  CJermany,  to  Denmark.  (London  Oeog,  Jaumat,vo\.  vm.) 
After  the  publication  of  die  first  two  volumes  of  his  travels, 
he  contributed  to  a  German  periodical  journal,  among  other 
papers,  two  on  the  *  Interior  of  Africa*  and  the  '  Political  and 
Muitary  Statb  of  the  Turkish  Empire.'  His  principal  works, 
Which  wero  published  in  Glerman  at  Copenhagen,  have  been 
translated  into  Fronch  and  Dutch,  and  roprinted  at  Amster- 
dam and  Utrecht  Niebuhr  himself  likewise  edited  and  pub- 
lished, in  his  usual  generous  spirit,  at  his  own  cost,  the  con- 
tributions to  natural  history  Weicrijfytiones  Animalium  and 
Flora  Egyptiaco-Arabiea)  of  his  deceased  friend  Forskal, 
Which  wero  also  among  the  fruits  of  the  mission  to  Arabia. 

Niebuhr,  whose  life  was  prolonged  to  a  great  age,  sur- 
vived his  return  from  his  Oriental  travels  for  nearly  half  a 
century.  He  had,  about  1772,  some  thou^ts  of  under- 
taking another  joum^  of  discovery,  at  the  mstance  of  the 
Ttipolihe  ambn^sador  at  Copenhagen,  into  the  interior  of 
Africa:  but  a  happy  marriage  induced  him  to  abandon  this 
project ;  and,  tired  of  military  service  and  a  residence  at 
Copenhagen,  he  obtained,  in  1778.  a  civil  situation  under 
the  government  at  Meldorf  in  Holstein,  to  which  he  with- 
drew, and  where  he  passed  the  long  remainder  of  his  ex- 
istence. He  did  not  however  sufier  his  mind  to  be  idle  in 
retirement ;  for  he  maintained  an  extensive  correspondence 
trith  the  learned  in  several  countries  of  Burope,  and  con- 
tinued so  active  a  public  officer,  that,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
two  year^  notwithstanding  the  fiulure  of  his  eye-sight,  he 
assisted  in  a  new  territorial  survey  ordered  bv  the  Danish 
government  His  long  services  were  rewarded  with  the 
cross  of  Danebrog  and  the  tide  of  counsellor  of  state ;  and 
when  he  became  quite  blind,  the  government  liberally  re- 
fhsed  to  accept  his  resignation,  and  appointed  a  friend  to 
assist  him  in  his  duties  until  the  end  of  his  life,  which  termi- 
nated in  April,  1815.  A  brief  memoir  of  him  in  the  German 
language,  publi^ed  by  his  son  at  Kiel,  two  years  after  his 
death,  flimished  the  materials  for  at\  article  in  the  '  Bio- 
graphie  Universelle,'  from  which  and  his  works  the  present 
account  has  chiefly  been  compiled. 

NIEBUHR,  BARTHOLD  GEORGE,  was  bom  at  Co- 
nenhaffen,  on  the  27th  August,  1776.  His  fhther,  Carsten 
Niebuhr,  had  returned  from  the  East  about  nine  years  before 
that  time,  and  was  residing  at  Copenhagen  as  a  captain  of 
engineers ;  however,  two  years  after  Barthold's  birth,  he  re- 
ceived the  appointment  of  land-surveyor,  which  made  him 
remove  to  Meldorf,  a  town  of  Dithmarsh,  in  Holstein.  the 
native  province  of  the  Niebuhrs.  It  was  here  that  B.  G. 
Niebuhr  spent  the  whole  of  his  inikncy  and  boyhood,  living 
in  great  retirement,  and  necessarily  contracting  studious 
habits,  as  well  frt>m  the  absenoe  of  all  outward  interruptions, 
as  because  a  weakly  constitution,  produced  by  a  marsh-fever, 
had  incapacitated  him  ^r  the  boiiTterous  amusements  of 
more  robust  children.  He  derived  great  advantages  from 
the  society  of  Bojes,  then  well  known  in  the  literary  world, 
who  came  to  settle  at  Meldorf  as  landvogt  in  the  i^ear  1781. 
The  wife  of  Boies  taught  him  French,  his  father  instructed 
him  in  geography*  in  the  Enghsh  lanugo,  in  the  elements 
of  mathematics,  and  in  the  Latin  Accidence.  He  began  to 
learn  music  in  1 783,  but  never  made  any  great  progress  in 
it  In  other  branches  of  knowledge  so  great  was  his  pro- 
ficiency that  ^ies  describes  him  as  a  juvenile  prodigy  in 
1783,  when  Niebuhr  was  only  seven  years  old,  and  when  he 
was  sent  to  the  public  school  of  the  place,  in  1789,  he  was 
placed  at  once  in  the  fhst  class.  He  also  gave  considerable 
assistance  to  his  frither  about  the  same  time  in  making  some 
long  calculations  connected  with  his  office  of  surveyor. 
After  having  been  at  school  from  Easter,  1 789,  to  Michaelmas, 
1790,  he  became  the  private  pupd  of  the  headrmaster.  Dr. 
Jager,  with  whom  he  read  for  an  hour  every  day  till  Easier, 
1794,  with  the  exception  of  three  months  which  he  ^nt 
at  Hamburg,  in  179d,  at  a  kind  of  commercial  school  kevc 
by  his  fiither's  friend  Professor  Blisch.  He  also  received 
borne  advice  ^ith  regard  to  the  prosecution  of  his  classical 
studies  from  the  celebrated  J.  H.  Voss,  who  paid  occasiona. 
visits  to  his  father,  and  he  acknowledges  with  gratitude  the 
benefit  Which  he  had  derived,  in  common  with  all  Grermans* 
from  Voss's  excellent  translations. 

Careten  Niebuhr's  wish  was  that  his  son  should  engage 
in  some  active  business ;  he  even  entertained  the  hope  fbr 
some  time  that  h»  son  might  follow  in  his  own  footsteps^ 
and  become  celebrated  as  an  Eastern  traveller.  But  Bar- 
thold's tendencies  were  from  the  first  in  fiaivour  of  a  studious 
life,  and  his  fiither  was  unwilling  to  oppose  his  inclinations. 
It  was  resolved  then  that  after  spendmg  two  years  at  Kiel. 
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fee  should  go  to  Gottingen,  and  study  under  Heyne.  He 
kad  already  bad  oommunication  with  the  last-named  scholar, 
and  had  collated  for  him  some  M8S.  after  his  return  Irom 
Hamburg,  in  1792.  ,_  .        # 

He  studied  at  Kiel  from  Easter,  1794,  to  the  spnngof 
»796.  Here  he  formed  an  intimacy  with  the  fiimily  of  Dr. 
Hensler,  professor  of  medicine,  which  had  the  greatest  in- 
fluence on  his  subsequent  career.  The  widow  of  Dr. 
Hensler's  son,  a  lady  fVom  Dithmarsh,  was  residing  in  his 
house,  and  Niebuhr's  acuuaintance  with  her  ripened  into  a 
friendship  which  lasted  till  his  death.  By  (kr  the  greater 
part  of  his  numerous  letters  are  addressed  to  her.  In  Au- 
gust, 1794,  Dr.  Hensler  was  visited  by  the  mother  and 
sisters  of  his  daughter-in-law,  and  Niebuhr  soon  formed  an 
attachment  to  one  of  the  latter,  Amalie  Behrens,  who  sub- 
sequently became  his  first  wife. 

In  January,  1796,  Count  Schimmelmann,  the  Danish 
.  minister  of  finance,  proposed  to  Niebuhr  to  become  his  pri- 
Tate  secretary.  His  fktner  accepted  the  offer  for  him,  and 
thus  Niebuhr  was  introduced  into  the  best  circles  of  his 
native  city.  His  bashfiilness  and  studious  habits  however 
rendered  him  unhappy  in  this  situation,  and  he  soon  ex- 
changed  it  for  that  of  supernumerary  secretary  to  the  Royal 
Library,  which  he  entered  upon  in  May,  1797,  and  held  till 
April,  1798,  when  he  paid  a  visit  of  two  months  to  his 
family  in  Holstein,  and  then  sailed  for  England.  He  resided 
in  London  and  Edinburgh  for  about  a  year  and  a  hal(  and 
returned  to  Holstein  towardn  the  end  of  1 799.  About  the 
middle  of  April,  1800,  he  went  to  Copenhagen,  and,  after  a 
stay  of  a  few  weeks,  obtained  the  appointment  of  assessor 
in  the  college  of  commerce  for  the  East  Indian  department, 
and  of  secretary  and  accountant  to  the  Afirican  consulate. 
The  income  arising  ttom  this  appointment  enabled  him  to 
marry  Amalie  Behiens,  in  May,  1 800,  and  he  resided  with  her 
It  Copenhagen  till  the  year  1806.  performing  his  duties  with 
the  greatest  punctuality  and  diligence,  and  to  the  entire 
aatisfoedon  of  his  employers.  He  did  not  however  alto- 
gether neglect  his  literary  pursuits ;  they  formed  his  even- 
ing amusement,  and  he  found  time  in  the  midst  of  his 
business  avocations  to  give  leuons  to  the  nephew  of -bis 
iriend  Count  Schimmelmann,  and  to  translate  part  of  an 
Arabic  history  of  the  concjuest  of  Asia.  In  the  spring  of 
1803  he  had  to  make  a  loumey  into  Germany  on  public 
business  connected  with  the  administration  of  the  Danish 
finances.  An  offer  was  made  to  Niebuhr,  at  the  end  of 
1805,  to  enter  into  the  service  of  the  Prussian  government, 
and  his  ^ssatisfaction  at  the  prospect  of  having  some  one 
appointed  over  his  head,  and  the  advantages  held  out  by  the 
situation  proposed  to  him,  induced  him  to  accept  the  situa- 
ition  of  joint-director  of  the  first  bank  at  Berlin,  with  the 
promise  of  farther  promotbn. 

He  arrived  at  the  Prussian  capital  on  the  6th  October, 
1S06,  shortly  before  the  battle  of  Jena.  A  few  davs  after  that 
event  he  was  obliged  to  take  flight  with  all  the  other  officials. 
He  tkesided  till  April,  1807,  at  Memel  and  Konigsberg,  and 
then  became  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  prime-minister 
Hardenberg,  having  chiefly  to  attend  to  the  supply  of  the 
army  then  in  the  field.  This  office  k^t  him  with  the 
head-qwarters  of  the  army  till  the  battle  of  Friedland,  after 
which  he  went  to  Riga.  The  provisions  of  th^  peace  of 
Tilsit  having  exacted  the  dismissal  of  Hardenberg,  his 
cttce  was  put  into  oommiision,  which  consisted  of  Von 
Altenstem,  Von  Schon,  Stagemann,  Von  Klewitz,  and 
Niebuhr.  Upon  the  accession  of  Stein  to  the  administra* 
tion,  Niebuhr  was  despatched  to  Amsterdam  to  negotiate  a 
loan,  and  he  resided  there  till  April,  1809.  In  December, 
1809,  he  was  nominated  privy-counsellor,  and  received  ahieh 
appointment  in  the  administration  of  the  funds.  This  brought 
lum  to  Berlin,  where,  and  at  Konigsberg,  he  resided  through 
flie  winter  of  1809-10.  The  opposition  to  a  financial  plan 
of  his  made  him  however  more  anxious  than  ever  to  retire 
from  public  life ;  and  after  some  fruitless  attempts  on  the 
part  or  the  government  to  retain  him  in  office,  he  exchanged 
his  public  situation  for  the  post  of  historiographer  to  the 
kmg,  vacant  by  the  death  of  J.  Von  Miiller.  About  the 
.same  time  he  was  elected  member  of  the  Royal  Academy 
ef  Seieneea. 

The  opening  of  the  university  of  Berlin,  at  Michaelmas, 
mo,  brought  forward  Niebuhr  as  a  lecturer  on  Roman 
fatatoiy ;  and  the  lectures  which  he  delivered  in  this  and 
the  fa4k»wing  year  were  published  in  181 1, and  contain  the 
Mrms  of  those  new  oombinations  and  discoveries  for  which 
hiebi^willbebest  known  to  posteritv.  The  time  which  he 


spent  at  Berlin,  from  1810  to  1813,  teems  to  have  hem  m>t 
or  the  happieat  periods  of  his  life.  He  formed  a  small  philo- 
logiod  society,  consisting  of  Spalding,  Buttmann,  Heindorf; 
Scnleiermacher,  Ancillon,  Suvem,  Saviguy,  ScfaroctUmic 
and  Nicolovius,  and  with  these  distinguished  acholars  U 
spent  aU  his  spare  hours.  He  felt  very  acutely  the  tsM 
which  this  society  sustained  in  the  death  of  Spalding  foa 
the  7th  June,  1811).  How  peatly  Niebuhr  valuea  hm 
intercourse  with  these  highly-gifted  men.  may  be  pwiiaeJ 
from  the  way  in  which  he  speaks  of  them  at  the  end  oi  tW 
preface  to  his  Historjr ;  and  there  can  be  no  duiibc  that 
many  valuable  hints  m  that  work  were  suggested  to  km 
by  his  friend  Savigny  in  particular. 

Niebuhr's  studious  life  was  interrupted  by  tba  war  «/ 
liberation,  as  it  was  called,  in  1813-14.  He  took  an  active 
part  in  these  events.  He  was  chiefly  with  the  head-quairtcn 
of  the  allied  army  till  February,  1814,  when  be  was  ag^a 
sent  to  Holland  on-  public  business.  He  returned  to  Bcrba 
in  the  October  of  that  year,  and  resided  there  till  the  sua 
mer  of  1816,  when  he  proceeded  as  ambaasador  to  tbs 
court  of  Rome.  During  this  residence  at  the  capita]  W 
wrote,  besides  some  political  tracts,  a  biography  of  ha 
father,  who  died  in  April,  1815,  and  some  eaea^  Car  tkt 
Roval  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  resumed  hit  intaroivie 
with  his  philological  friends.  He  also  instmotad  the  erwan- 
prince  of  Prussia  in  the  principles  of  political  econoOBy. 

His  wife  died  on  the  20th  June,  1815,  shortly  bctote  fe 
received  his  appointment  as  ambassador.  His  fint  miea- 
tion  was  to  take  with  him  to  Rome  her  sister,  his  fritad 
the  widow  Hensler;  in  fact  she  came  to  Berlin  for  tkit 
purpose,  in  April,  1816,  accompanied  by  her  nieea  aad 
adopted  child  Blargaret  Hensler,  the  orpoan  daughter  ^ 
Christian  Hensler,  who  had  been  pit>fessor  of  thcolagy  at 
Kiel,  and  the  young  ladj  was  also  to  have  acooopaBm 
Niebuhr  to  Rome.  Dunng  their  residence  with  hua  hu«- 
ever  he  found  reason  to  change  his  mind;  ha  laarnad 
Margaret  Hensler  before  he  started  for  Roma,  and  tht 
widow  returned  to  Holstein. 

Niebuhr  did  not  receive  his  final  instructions  till  aftv  b* 
had  been  four  years  in  Rome.  By  his  Intereat  boweiw 
with  the  pope  and  his  secretary,  the  Cardmal  Cooaalvi.  W 
contrived  to  bring  the  n^tiations  to  a  cloaa  in  ercva 
months  after  the  arrival  oi  his  instruotions :  the  Prussiat 
minister.  Hardenberg,  went  to  Rome  himself  in  Febraary. 
1821,  and  Niebuhr  gave  him  the  credit  of  eoin|iWtiag  the 
concordat,  though  his  own  services  in  the  matter  wtn 
fully  acknowledged  by  his  court,  and  he  received  ttom  t^ 
king  of  Prussia,  as  a  mark  of  his  satis&ction  and  asfndba> 
tion,  the  order  of  the  Red  Eagle  of  the  seeond  ctosk  u 
which  the  emperor  of  Austria  ^ded  the  first  daas  deotn- 
tion  of  the  Leopold  order  of  knighthood. 

The  climate  of  Rome  had  always  disagreed  with  his  wiie« 
and  as  the  business  which  had  brought  him  to  the  papal 
court  was  now  finished,  he  wrote  for  his  reeaL  Hits  was 
after  the  birth  of  his  third  daughter,  in  Febntarr,  1^2 1 
He  was  advised  in  the  first  instance  to  apply  for  leaw  o' 
absence  for  a  year,  which  left  his  return  opni  to  bia.  H» 
spent  part  of  the  autumn  of  1822  at  Albano,  and  also  iBaid« 
a  journey  to  TivolL  In  March,  1823,  he  went  to  Naplow  i^ 
order  to  visit  his  friend  De  Scm,  who  was  Fmeh  sahM 
sador  in  that  city ;  and  after  staying  there  till  the  bcgtaaiac 
of  May,  set  out  for  Berlin. 

In  consequence  of  some  slight  difference  with  the  1 
men  in  the  capital,  Niebuhr  retired  to  Bonn,  where  a  i 
versitv  had  been  reoentlr  established,  and  wbsre  his  friend 
and  former  secretary,  Brandis,  was  a  profbeaor.  Hers  he 
was  attached  to  the  university  as  an  aojunet  pcufassor,  and 
gave  lectures  on  Roman  antiquities  and  vanous  Mifjaeta. 
At  the  same  time  he  availed  himself  of  every  upputtmuty 
of  promoting  and  enoouraginf  the  labours  of  other  schalara. 
It  was  partly  with  this  view  that  he  set  on  foot  the  *  Rhexn- 
isches  Museum,'  a  philological  repoaitory,  in  which  tW 
shorter  essays  and  scattered  thoughts  of  learned  aura 
mi^ht  be  given  to  the  world.  The  first  volume  of  t^  * 
periodical  appeared  in  1827,  under  the  joint  eduorslup  •»  r 
bockh,  Niebuhr,  and  Brandis.  Tlie  new  editioo  «f  tXm 
Byxantine  historians,  which  was  commenced  under  hta  ^ 
reotion,  was  intended  only  as  a  diversion,  token  up  to  rtlta^w 
his  mind  from  the  severer  studies  required  by  the  lan  mu 
and  oorrection  of  his  'History  of  Rome.'  He  brooghtoat  t  W 
first  volume  of  the  new  edition  of  this  history  early  in  ll«r . 
the  alterations  in  this  edition  are  so  numerous  that  it  ^sa? 
almost  be  considered  at  a  new  work.  The  publication  qf  tfca 
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second  volume' was  delayed  by  a  fire,  which  burned  his 
boose  to  the  ground  and  consumed  all  the  manuscript  with 
ibe  exception  of  a  leaf  that  he  happened  to  have  lent  to  a 
fiiend,  and  it  did  not  appear  till  the  end  of  1830.  Nie- 
luhr*s  sensitive  mind  was  much  affected  by  the  Revolution 
vhicb  took  place  in  Paris  in  the  July  of  that  year,  and  by 
the  snbeequent  revolt  of  Belgium :  he  looked  forward  with 
tbe  deepest  anxiety  to  the  probable  consequences  of  those 
events :  he  expected  the  renewal  of  that  devastating  war 
vhich  had  been  the  result  of  the  first  French  revolution ; 
autl  feared  that  bis  own  happy  dwelling-place,  by  the  Rhine, 
would  be  the  first  to  suffer  from  the  invaders.  These 
considerations  preyed  upon  his  spirits,  and  he  sunk  under 
ibe  contmued  agitation  of  mind  produced  by  them.  He 
died  on  the  2nd  of  January,  1831,  leaving  behind  him  several 
^hildien.  His  family,  we  understand,  is  now  settled  at 
Kiel;  one  of  his  sons  is  an  officer  in  t&e  Prussian  army. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  more  excellent  and  delightful 
per^n  than  Barthold  Niebuhr  appears  to  have  been ;  there 
k  no  one,  of  whom  we  have  read,  who  has  combined  so  blame- 
less a  character  and  so  amiable  a  disposition  with  such  bound- 
less acquirements  and  such  brilliant  intellectual  qualities. 
His  *  History  of  Rome'  is  perhaps  the  most  original  work  that 
this  age  has  produced.  To  understand  what  he  has  done 
in  this  work,  we  should  keep  in  mind  the  state  of  know- 

ae  oa  the  subject  before  his  time.    The  disjointed  ruins 
Iain  for  ages  in  a  confused  heap,  though  there  was 
hardly  a  child  in  Europe  who  was  not  familiar  with  their 
rude  outlines,  and  though  many  a  skilful  and  laborious 
workman  had  endeavoured  to  reduce  them  to  symmetry 
and  order.     Niebuhr,  by  a  series  of  combinations  which 
will  appear    most    surprising    to   those    who    are    most 
capable  of  appreciating  works    of  genius,  succeeded  in 
reconstructing  from    the    scattered    fra^ents  a  stately 
Dibrie,  which,  if  it  is  not  identical  with  tne  original  struc- 
Uu%  ig  at  least  almost  perfect  and  complete  in  itself.  There 
cannot  be  a  greater  mistake  than  to  suppose,  as  some  have 
done,  that  Niebuhr  was  a  sceptic  whose  sole  delight  was  to 
render  insecure  the  basis  of  historical  evidence.    He  has 
aetuafiy  done  more  than  any  one  that  ever  lived  towards 
eitractincr  truth  and  certainty  from  the  misty  and  mystioal 
legends  of  early  tradition,  and  toward  substituting  rational 
conviction  for  irrational  credulity.    The  great  object  which 
he  proposed  to  himself,  in  all  his  nhilological  speculations, 
was  to  reproduce  a  true  image  of  tne  past  by  getting  rid  of 
the  deceitful  influence  of  the  present.    This  view  he  often 
expresses  in  very  plain  terms.    Thus,  he  says  in  his  intro- 
ductory lecture  on  Roman  history  (Kleine  Schri/teih  p.  93), 
'As  there  is  nothing  which  Eastern  nations  find  more  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  than  the  idea  of  a  republican  constitution, 
as  the  people  of  Hindustan  cannot  be  induced  to  regard  the 
£a«t  India  Company  as  an  association  of  proprietors,  or  in 
any  otber  light  than  as  a  princess,  just  so  is  it  with  even  the 
acutest  of  the  modems  when  they  study  ancient  history, 
unless  they  have  contrived,  by  critical  and  philological 
studies*  to  shake  off  the  influence  of  their  habitual  associa- 
tiona.*    And  in  a  letter  to  Ck>unt  Adam  Moltke,  he  exclaims 
{Lebensnachnohten,  ii.,  p.  9 1),  '  O,  how  neople  would  cherish 
philology  did  they  but  know  how  deligntfully  it  enables  us 
to  rccal  to  life  the  fairest  periods  of  antiquity.    Reading  is 
the  most  trifling  part  of  it ;  the  chief  business  is  to  domesti- 
cate ouTself  in  Greece  and  Rome  at  the  most  different 
rrriods.    Would  that  I  could  write  history  so  vividly,  that 
could  80  discriminate  what  is  fluctuating  and  uncertain, 
and  so  develop  what  is  confused  and  intricate,  that  every 
one,   vben  he  heard  the  name  of  a  Greek  of  the  age  of 
Thucydides  or  Poly  bins,  or  a  Roman  of  the  days  of  Cato  or 
Tacitus*  might  be  able  to  form  a  clear  and  adequate  idea 
of  what  he  was.'    The  very  existence  of  such  a  general  de- 
sign presumes  a  lively  fancy  and  active  imagination:  though 
iheise  are  qualities  often  possessed  by  shallow  and  super- 
ficial   persons,  they  are  very  rarely  combined  with  that 
extensive  and  minute  learning  for  which  Niebuhr  was  so 
distinguished.     The  range  of  his  acquisitions  was  really 
wonderful.    He  had  got  together  a  mass  of  statistical  in- 
ferznation  relative  to  the  modern  states  of  Europe,  which 
vuuld  have  sufficed  of  itself  to  gain  a  reputation  for  any 
niao  ;   there  was  hardly  a  stray  hint  in  the  whole  series  of 
classical  writers  which  had  escaped  his  searching  eye,  and 
the  whole  of  his  knowledge  lay  before  him   so  as  to  be 
eomprebended  at  one  glance.    In  the  words  of  one  of  his 
most  ardent  admirers,  *  While  his  horizon  was  ever  widen- 
ing  before  him,  it  never  sunk  out  of  sight  behind  him: 
P.C,  No.  1004. 


what  he  possessed  he  always  retained ;  what  he  once  knew 
became  a  part  of  his  mind,  and  the  means  and  instru** 
ment  of  acquiring  more  knowledge;  and  he  is  one  of  the 
very  few  examples  of  men  gifted  with  a  memory  so  tenacious 
as  to  seem  incapable  of  forgetting  any  thing,  who  at  the 
same  time  have  had  an  intellect  so  vigorous  as  in  no  degree 
to  be  oppressed  or  enfeebled  by  the  weight  of  their  learning, 
but  who,  on  the  contrary,  have  kept  it  in  orderly  array,  and 
made  it  minister  continuaily  to  the  plastic  energy  of  thought* 
(PMlol,  Mus.,  \y  p.  271.) 

Some  deductions  must  however  be  made  from  this  general 
eulogy.  While  Niebuhr's  great  work  has  been  neglected 
or  censured,  with  equal  injustice,  by  persons  who  have  been 
too  indolent  to  encounter  the  labour  of  studying  it  or  in- 
capable of  appreciating  the  method  of  critical  investigation 
which  the  author  has  adopted,  it  may  be  doubted,  on  the 
other  hand,  whether  many  scholars,  both  in  Germany  and 
England,  have  not  been  too  willing  to  acquiesce  in  all 
Niebuhr's  results,  to  adopt  whatever  he  has  written,  and 
sometimes  even  to  receive  as  established  truths  assertions 
unsupported  by  evidence  or  directly  opposed  by  express 
testimonies.  Some  recent  German  writers  have  indeed 
taken  a  middle  course ;  they  adopt  the  general  views  and 
critical  method  of  the  historian,  but  they  find  much  in  the 
details  that  is  defective  or  erroneous.  This  appears  to  us 
to  be  the  true  spirit  in  which  Niebuhr's  work  should  be 
studied.  The  young  students  of  Roman  history  should  be 
told  that  they  will  prove  themselves  worthy  disciples  of 
Niebuhr  rather  by  following  his  method  than  by  assuming 
his  results;  it  must  be  impressed  upon  them  that  the 
original  authorities  should  in  all  eases  be  carefully  sifted 
and  compared,  and  that  they  cannot  rely  implicitly  on  the 
authority  of  their  master  in  cases  where  the  theory  depends 
on  philological  interpretation.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
ardent  imagination  of  Niebuhr,  and  his  power  of  combining 
and  constructing,  sometimes  led  him  to  form  a  complete 
theory  before  he  had  examined  all  the  evidence ;  one  con- 
sequence of  which  is,  that,  under  the  influence  of  his  own 
creations,  he  will  sometimes  extract  a  meaning  fh>m  a  pas- 
sage which  the  words  do  not  contain,  and  at  other  times 
arbitrarily  reject  evidence  when  it  interferes  with  his  own 
hypothesis.  It  is  true  that  this  same  power  and  his  intuitive 
sagacity  have  sometimes  enabled  him  to  supply  a  link  in  a 
chain  when  all  direct  evidence  is  wanting,  and  the  certainty 
of  his  comectures  in  such  cases  is  at  once  felt  by  the  sym- 
metry and  consistency  which  they  impart  to  the  whole  fabric 
of  the  theory.  The  writings  of  Savigny,  the  illustrious 
friend  of  the  historian,  also  fiSnish  examples  of  the  certainty 
which  historical  conjecture  may  attain  when  it  is  founded 
on  complete  knowledge  and  directed  by  a  matured  judg- 
ment It  must  also  l)e  remarked  that  Niebuhr's  style  is 
very  fiiulty.  It  is  generally  deficient  in  perspicuity,  and 
though  eloquent  passages  and  striking  descriptions  are 
found  here  and  there,  it  wants  that  sustamed  dignity  which 
we  remark  in  the  writings  of  J.  von  Miiller  and  other  dis- 
tinguished historians. 

Considering  the  long  time  which  Niebuhr  spent  in  public 
Hfe,  it  is  somewhat  strange  that  he  should  not  have  been 
better  acquainted  than  he  seems  to  have  been  with  the 
modem  science  of  political  economy  ;  and  he  occasionally 
betrays  very  crude  and  ill-formed  opinions  on  the  internal 
polity  of  other  countries  ;  witness  his  remarks  on  the  rela- 
tive position  of  England  and  Ireland.  But  with  all  the 
drawbacks  which  the  most  rigorous  criticism  can  exact, 
the  feeling  with  which  we  contemplate  his  character 
and  attainments  is  one  of  almost  unmixed  admiration.  He 
was  in  fact  a  rare  combination  of  the  man  of  business, 
the  scholar,  and  the  man  of  genius.  If  he  had  had 
no  other  claim  to  celebrity,  he  would  have  deserved  to 
be  mentioned  among  the  general  linguists  whose  attaiii- 
ments  have  from  time  to  time  astonished  the  world.  His 
father,  writing  in  December,  1807,  states  that  he  was  then 
acquainted  with  twenty  languages  ( Lebensnachrichten, 
i.,  p.  30),  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  subsequently  added 
to  the  list  No  man  has  ever  borne  his  faculties  more 
meekly  than  Niebuhr.  Tljough  he  had  been  trusted  and 
honoured  by  a  powerfiil  sovereign,  and  rewarded  for  public 
services  in  a  situation  of  dignity  and  importance,  and  though 
he  was  recognised  as  the  chief  of  philologers  in  the  most 
learned  country  of  Europe,  his  habits  were  to  the  last  those 
of  a  retired  student,  and  his  manners  those  of  an  unassuming 
domestic  man.  A  very  pleasing  picture  of  his  mode  of 
living  has  been  given  by  the  late  Professor  Sandford,  who 
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visited  bim  at  Bonn,  in  1829  (sm  Bioch^oodi  MagoMinSf  §ar 
January,  1838,  p.  90,  &o.) ;  a  warm  tMtimony  to  th«  ben^ 
9olenco  of  his  character  and  tha  goodness  of  his  heart  is 
flimished  by  Lieber,  in  bis '  Reminisoenoes  of  Niebnhr;* 
and  we  see  the  whole  man,  in  all  bis  relations,  soeial, 
literary,  and  political,  in  the  highly-interesting  collection  of 
his  letters  now  in  the  course  of  publication  iUbenMnach- 
richten  uber  Barthoid  Georg  Nielmhr,  am  Bri^en 
tUsseUfen,  &c,  Hamburg,  1838,  toIs.  1  and  3). 
The  following  is  a  list  of  Niebuhr's  philological  works : 

1.  *R6mische  Geschichle,'  2  vols.  8va,  Berlin,  1811. 
This  edition  was  translated  into  English,  by  Mr.  Walter, 
Lond.  1827. 

2.  *  Frontonis  Reliouie,  ab  A.  Maio  primum  editsi,  notis 
variorum  edidit  B.  G.  Niebuhriiis;  aeoedunt  C.  Aurei 
Symmachi  octo  Orationum  Fraffmenta.'    Berol.,  1816. 

3.  *  Cicero  pro  Fonteio  et  Rabirio,'  8va,  Romv,  1820, 

4.  'Flavii  Merobaudis  Carmina,*  St  Galli,  1823,  2nd 
edition.  Bonne,  1824. 

5.  Romiscbe  Oesehichte,'  Erster  Theil,  Berlin,  1827; 
Zweiter  Theil,  Berlin,  1830;  Dritter  TbeU  (posthumous), 
1832.  The  two  first  volumes  have  been  translated  into 
English  by  J.  C.  Hare  and  Connop  Thirlwall :  1st  vol.  Lond. 
1828;  2nd  edition,  1831:  2nd  vol.  1832.  The  third  volume 
is  still  untranslated.  Of  this  translation  Niebuhr  himself 
has  expressed  his  opinion  in  dedicating  his  '  Bysantine 
Historians'  to  the  translators,—'  quorum  ope  Historia  mea 
Romana  4  Britannia  prorsus  ita  ut  earn  animo  ooncepi  par 
trioque  sermone  conscripsi  Ic^itur.' 

6.  *  Corpus  Scriptonim  Historis  Byiantine,  editio  emen- 
datior  et  copiodor,  consilio  B.  O.  Niebuhrii,  C.  F.  institute,' 
&c.,  Bonnie,  1828.  Of  this  edition  Niebuhr  published  the 
« Agathias,'  and  joined  with  Bekker  in  publishing '  Dexipjms,' 
'  Eunapius,'  and  other  shorter  histories,  which  appeared  to- 
gether in  one  volume. 

7.  '  Kleine  Historische  und  Philologische  Schriften,  Erste 
Sammlung,'  Bonn.  1828.  This  was  the  first  volume  of  a 
colleotion  of  his  shorter  essays,  which  had  appeared  in  the 
'Transactions  of  the  Berlin  Academy'  or  in  the  'Rhein* 
isches  Museum ;'  it  also  contained  his  biography  of  his 
father  and  his  introductory  Lecture  on  Roman  historv. 
Many  of  these  treatises  have  been  translated  into  Bnglisn, 
some  of  them  in  the  'Classical  Journal'  and  the  'Philo- 
logical Museum.'  The  essays  'On  the  Geography  of  Hero- 
dotus' and  *  On  the  Scythians'  have  appeared  in  a  separate 
form  at  Oxford. 

Besides  these  works,  which  he  published  in  his  own 
name,  Niebuhr  has  conferred  a  most  important  benefit  on 
Roman  jurisprudence  by  his  discovery  of  the  Aragments  of 
Gains.  [Gjlius.1  He  was  unable  to  stay  at  Verona  long 
enough  to  copy  the  MS.  himselC  and,  as  he  says  in  a  letter  to 
the  widow  Hensler  {Lebentfmehr^  ii.,  p.  240X  was  obliged  to 
content  himself  with  the  merit,  whieh  would  soon  be  for- 
gotten, of  having  made  the  discovery,  not  bv  accident,  but 
after  a  diligent  seardi.  Niebuhr  interested  himself  very 
much  in  the  restoration  of  passages  from  lost  writings  con- 
tained in  palimpsests,  and  m  consequence  became  involved 
in  a  controversy  with  his  rival  discoverer,  Mai,  with  reeard 
to  some  emendations  which  he  had  proposed  in  certain  rrag« 
ments  discovered  by  Mai,  which  emendations  were  subse- 
quently confirmed  by  a  MS.  at  Turin.  Mai  charged  Niebuhr 
with  having  borrowed  his  emendations  from  the  MS.,  and 
it  was  not  without  difficulty  that  Niebuhr  prefailed  upon 
the  authorities  at  Rome  to  grant  an  imprinMiur  to  his  jus- 
tification. 

NlEMCEVnCZ,  JULIAN  URSYN,  a  modem  Polish 
writer,  to  whom  the  literature  of  his  country  is  under  con- 
siderable obligations  for  his  exertions  in  its  behaU;  and  lor 
the  nationality  he  infiised  into  it  Neither  was  it  as  an 
author  alone  that  he  distinguished  himselC  ft>r  he  took  an 
active  part  in  public  affairs,  and  gave  indisputable  proofs  of 
his  patriotism.  As  nuntius  of  Lithuania,  be  dispUyed  his 
pohtical  talenU  in  the  diet,  1788-92;  and  in  1794  became 
not  only  the  military  companion,  but  the  attached  friend  of 
Koskiusko,  with  whom  he  was  taken  prisoner  and  sent  to 
St.  Petersburg,  where  they  remained  till  they  were  liberated 
by  the  emperor  Paul  on  his  accession.  He  afterwards 
aocompanied  Koskiusko  to  the  United  States,  where  he  be- 
came personally  acquainted  with  Washington,  respecting 
whose  personal  character  and  domestic  hMiits  he  has  fUr* 
ni»hed  msny  minute  parttculars  in  his '  Krotka  Wiailomosc  o 
Zycio  Geo.  Wsshinflrtona.*  His  poetical  works  are  rather 
numerousi  and  consist  of  six  books  of  Fables;  oanativeii 
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and  miseeUaneoDs  pieces  (among  which  «e  i 
Milton's 'Allegro*  and 'P^nseffoso*);  and  \ 
rycne,*  a  series  of  thirty-three  historical  songs^  ^ 
poet'patriot  chania  the  heroie  deeds  of  bfi  eooatrywa. 
Of  theee  bistorie  hymns,  which  Arat  appeared  in  ISlC  aad 
have  since  gone  through  several  editions,  a  Oermra  ^ersjeug 
not  however  including  all  of  them,  was  published  is  \7%X 
by  Baron  F.  Gaudy.  His  dramatic  produetioiis  rnnwi  ef 
several  remedies  and  tragedies,  some  in  verse  and  osbcn  -^ 
prose;  among  which  may  be  mentioned  * Wladyslsw/  s 
tragedy,  in  five  acts ;  '  Casimir  the  Greet,'  a  proae  ctrvina.  .a 
thiwe  acts;  'Jadwiga,  Queen  of  Poland,  an  hnterol 
opera;  also  a  translation  of  Raetne*s  '  Athalie.*  Hia  ar«v 
works  consist  of  '  OrienUl  Tales  ;*  a  '  History  of  the  ilsn 
of  Sigisnond  IH.,'  8  vols.,  1819 ;  '  Memoirs  retfttivw  le  chr 
earlier  History  of  Poland,'  3  vols.,  182t;  'Ijtj^hm  i  Sttrm* 
(Levi  and  Sarah),  or  Letteraof  two  Jewish  Lorwra,  l»i;; 
and '  Jan y  Teciyna'  (John  of  Teeiyn),  an  historical  fVHttoct, 
the  scene  of  whieh  is  laid  in  the  court  of  SigiaiBwad  Ae- 
gustos  (sixteenth  century).  In  the  coane  of  it  may  «f 
the  personages  of  that  period  are  introduced,  and  the  aa- 
tional  manners  and  costume  of  the  time  are  deeciilwd  w«k 
great  minuteness. 

NIB'MBN  is  the  Polish  name  of  a  river,  whiefa  \ff  the 
C^ermans  is  called  Mmneh  and  hj  the  Litboaasaiia  A'l^ 
mono.  It  rises  in  the  swampy  region  which,  b<tweeu  11* 
and  56*  N.  lat.,  forms  the  watershed  between  tb*  ritvn 
which  run  into  the  Baltic  and  Black  seasi  It  origmssa 
between  53*"  and  M*  N.  lat.  and  near  2r  B.  long,  wU 
runs  in  its  npper  course  about  180  miles  westward.  At  As 
town  of  Grodno  it  suddenly  turns  to  the  north,  and  ec«- 
tinues  in  that  direction  about  100  milea.  It  tfaaa  tan* 
again  to  the  west,  and  soon  afterwards  is  joined,  at  Kewao; 
liy  the  Wilis,  the  largest  of  iu  atfiuents,  which  floai  above 
180  miles  in  a  western  direction.  The  remaiadar  ef  iti 
course  is  to  the  west  From  Grodno  to  its  eatraaca  iet* 
Prussia  it  fbrms  the  boundary-line  betweeo  ItiMsis  oA 
Poland.  Its  course  through  Prussia  amooata  lo  ahaai 
fifty  miles.  About  eight  miles  below  Tibii  tbe  mvr 
divides  into  two  arms,  which  branch  off  lespactAtaly  to 
the  north-west  and  south-west  The  northern  am,  caM 
Rues,  divides  aipsin,  about  two  miles  fh>m  ita 
two  arms,  tbe  Atmat  and  Skirwieck.  The 
is  called  tbe  Ghilghe.  Both  arms  empty  tteaarlne 
into  the  Curisches  HaiT,  a  lake  of  firesh  water 
firom  the  Baltic  by  a  narrow  strip  of  land  whick  ia'l 
by  a  continual  line  of  sand-hills.  The  delta  iadaded  hr- 
tween  the  Ruse  and  Ghilghe,  called  tbe  island  of  Kankrtr 
nen,  is  alluvial  and  of  great  fertility,  but  it  k  s«amn 
towards  the  lake.  Though  impeded  by  shoala  al  aeveriL 
placea,  the  river  is  of  great  importance  fbr  tbe  sKpQfUti.« 
of  the  produce  of  the  adjacent  countries.  Large  tKa|% 
clumsily-made  river-barges  called  wittitmet  bring  the  pA^ 
duce  of  Lithuania  (governments  of  Wilna  and  Orodao)  as4 
of  a  portion  of  Poland  to  KSnigsberg  and  MemeL  1W« 
barges  go  up  the  Niemeu  to  Grodno,  end  up  tbe  WUa  ir 
Wilna.  They  bring  down  all  kinds  of  com,  heoifs  in. 
hides,  bacon,  and  some  minor  articlea.  AH  tha  tisnc 
exported  from  Memel  is  floated  down  from  the  imansr  ef 
Russia.  As  the  wittinnes  were  fbrmerly  frequeatSy  b*( 
owing  to  the  westeriy  and  north-westeriy  gales,  whirk  pn- 
vail  on  the  Curisches  Half,  two  canals  hsve  beco  Bade  a  *.-.; 
the  shores  of  the  Iske,  by  which  the  Ghilghe  is  uaitcA  to  ti« 
Deime,  and  thus  to  the  Prml  river,  on  which  Cha  mm- 
meroial  town  of  KSnigtberg  u  built  Theee  caasK  whiri 
were  made  in  the  beginning  of  tbe  last  centurrat  the  ex^aaie 
and  under  the  auspices  3t  the  countess  of  Traehsaa„  Umc 
proprietor  of  the  oountv  of  Rautenburg,  are  called  tha  Ltnhi 
and  the  Great  Fredenck*ii  Canal  (Groese  und  Kleiaa  Frv 
derichs  Graben).  The  former  ia  also  known  by  «be  U^ 
thuanian  name  of  Grsituska  (the  rapid  riverK  on  aeecmat  J\ 


its  more  rapid  course,  and  is  about  three  milea  lone. 
Great  Frederick  Osnal  is  about  12  miles  long  and  t 
nates  in  the  Deime  near  Labiau.  The  Deime  itself  ia  cl 
an  artificial  canal,  which  was  made  400  vears  aga^ 
Prussia  was  governed  bv  the  Knighta  of  the  Order  of  ^ 
John.  This  canal,  which  extends  firom  Labiau  to  Tk^.^^ 
unites  the  Haff  to  the  river  Pregd.  In  the  middw  «l 
the  last  century  an  attempt  was  made  to  establish  a  vaier 
communication  between  the  Niemen  and  the  Plrypac,  sj 
affluent  of  the  Dnieper,  which  runs  inio  the  Bladi  8«a 
The  noble  Polish  fiimOy  of  Oginsky  caused  a  canal  ta  li 
dug  in  tbe  swampy  region  between  tbe  Sscnm  a   m 
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iMtMKj  of  the  Upper  Niemen,  and  the  Tasiolda,  an  afBaent 
of  the  Prjpee.  This  canal  of  Oginsky  ia  more  than  30 
nOes  long,  but  as  its  dimensioos  are  small,  and  both  the  rivers 
which  are  nnited  by  this  eanal  are  only  navigaUe  for  small 
craft*  it  is  not  much  used. 

There  is  perhaps  no  river  in  Evrope  whose  floods  rise  to 
SQoh  a  height  and  whose  inundations  are  so  destmctive  as 
^  Niemen.  Many  circumstanees  unite  to  produce  this 
edeet.  Snow  to  the  depth  of  Arom  four  to  six  feet  falls 
every  winter  on  the  country  which  is  drained  by  it ;  and  as 
the  oonrse  of  the  river  in  general  lies  from  east  to  west»  this 
immense  quantity  of  snow,  being  dissolved  in  so  short  a 
time  aa  ten  or  fourteen  dasrs,  causes  the  river  to  rise  20  or 
39  feet  above  its  general  level;  and  as  the  fall  of  the 
river  is  in  all  its  extent  very  inconsiderable,  and  its  current 
^v,  the  water  can  only  be  carried  off  in  a  much  longer 
time,  and  hence  it  accumulates  in  its  bed  and  inundates 
the  adjaeent  lands  to  a  distance  of  several  miles  in  many 
places*  and  causes  great  damage. 

NIBUBNTYT,  BERNARD,  was  born  10th  of  August, 
)654«  at  Westgraafdyk,  a  village  of  North  Holland.  Tnere 
are  short  notices  ofhis  life  in  Niceron  {Mimoirei  de$  Hommes 
IHuttre*^  torn,  xiii.,  p.  356),  and  in  the  periodical  entitled 
*L*Eun>pe  Savaote,*  Ibr  April,  1719,  tom.  viii,  p.  297,  from 
which  the  following  particulars  are  taken.  His  education 
WAS  conducted  with  a  view  to  bis  entering  the  church, 
of  which  his  father  was  a  minister;  but  evincing  an 
early  indifference  to  an  ecclesiastical  life,  he  was  left  by  his 
parent  to  the  free  choice  of  a  profession.  He  accordingly 
commeneed  the  study  both  of  law  and  physic,  having  pre- 
Tkmsly  applied  himscdf  to  the  study  of  logic,  in  order  the 
more  elFectually  'to restrain  and  fix  his  imagination,  and  ac- 
qoire  the  habit  of  reasoning  correctly.'  He  appears  to  have 
excelled  as  a  public  speaker,  to  which  circumstance,  and  the 
peoeral  amiability  of  his  character,  may  be  attributed  his 
milnenee  in  the  provincial  states,  as  also  in  the  govern- 
TDent  of  the  town  of  Purmerend,  wherein  he  resided, 
sad  of  which  he  was  burgomaster.  As  a  physician  he  is 
said  to  have  been  celebrated ;  and  able  and  equitable  as  a 
nsMtnite.  He  was  a  zedous  but  not  very  able  supporter 
of  the  doctrines  of  Descartes,  and  his  mathematical  writ- 
ings, thoagh  now  valueless,  obtained  a  temporary  popularity 
ia  conaeqaence  of  their  author  being  one  of  the  first  oppo- 
otnte  of  the  infinitesimal  calculus.  His  objections,  which 
Montnda  desi^ates  '  a  mere  tissue  of  absurdities,*  were  re- 
plied to,  first  by  Leibnitz  {Leipzig  Acts,  1694),  and  after- 
wards by  MBf .  Bernoulli  and  Herman,  the  latter  of  whom 
showed,  to  the  satisfaction  of  mathematicians,  that  their 
advexa&ry  knew  little  or  nothing  of  the  calculus  against 
which  he  had  written  so  freely.  A  work  of  much  greater 
merit  was  published  by  him  at  Amsterdam  in  1715,  in 
on«  wolome  4to.,  entitled  'The  right  use  of  Contemplating 
the  Works  of  the  Creator;*  the  object  of  the  author  is 
first  to  convince  atheists  of  the  existence  of  a  supreme  and 
benevolent  Creator,  by  contemplating  the  mechanism  of  the 
heavens,  the  structure  of  animals,  &c.;  and  secondly,  to  re- 
move the  doubts  of  Deists  concerning  revealed  religion.  It 
was  originally  published  in  Dutch,  but  has  passed  through 
sev«rml  editions  in  German,  French,  and  English.  The 
Engtish  editions,  translated  by  Chamberlavne.  under  the 
tiUe  of  the  'Religious  Philosopher,*  appeared  at  London  in 
1718-19.  and  1730,  in  3  vols.  8vo. 

Nieuenm  died  May  3u,  1718,  not  in  1730,  as  stated  in 
Hottun's  Dictionary.  The  following  are  the  titles  of  his 
mathematical  works:  *  Considerationes  circa  Analy&eos  ad 
Quantitates  infinite  j[)arvas  applicats  Principia,  et  Csdculi 
Biftn'entialtA  Usum  m  resolvendis  Problematibus  Geome- 
trieia,'  Amst ,  1694,  8vo. ;  '  Analysis  Infinitorum,  seu  Cur- 
vilineorum  Propnetatis  ex  Polygonorum  Nature  deductoD,* 
Amst^  1695, 4to. ;  *  Considerationes  Secundse  ciroa  Differen- 
tialis  Prindpia,  et  Responsio  ad  Virum  Nobilissimum  G.  G. 
Lctbnitiuro.  Amst.  1696,  4to.;  *  A  Treatise  upon  a  New 
Application  of  Tables  of  Sines  and  Tangents,'  1714(printed 
in  the  'Journal  Liu6ratre  de  la  Haye). 

NIEUPORT,  a  fortified  town  ia  West  Flandere,  six 
milee  north-west  from  Furnes,  and  eighteen  miles  west- 
aourh-weit  from  Bruges,  in  61'  8'  N.  lat.  and  2"  44'  £.  long. 
The  town  stands  about  a  mile  from  the  sea,  on  theYpocUe. 
The  port,  which  is  only  a  fishing-place,  consists  of  a  narrow 
ervek,  in  which  vessels  are  left  aground  at  low-water ;  this 
ci^ek  forms  a  quav  about  500  feet  in  lei^h  outside  the 
^sH*  of  the  fort  Nieuport  has  water  communication  with 
'uiiMiOiteade,  nod  Brogeti  by  mefu»  of  thoTporliei  the 


Yser,  and  the  Ostend  and  Bruges  canal.  The  town  is  regu* 
larly  fortified  and  capable  of  sustaining  a  long  siege;  a 
great  part  of  the  surrounding  district  may  be  laid  under 
water  by  means  of  sluices.  There  are  upwards  of  600 
houses,  a  fine  church,  a  chapel,  a  town-hall,  and  several  ho8« 
pitals.    The  population  in  1836  amounted  to  2847. 

NIEUWELANDT,  WILLEM  VAN  DEN,  a  Dutch 
author  and  artist,  bom  at  Antwerp  in  1584,  at  first  fbllowed 
the  manner  of  Paul  Bril,  whom  he  accompanied  to  Italy, 
but  after  his  return,  when  he  fixed  himself  at  Amsterdam, 
he  chiefly  painted  architectural  compositions^ — ruins,  baths, 
mausoleums,  triumphal  arches,  and  other  subjects  of  that 
class.  These  works  of  his  pencil,  in  which  be  showed  how 
diligently  he  had  studied  the  antient  monuments  of  Rome, 
were  eagerly  sought  after,  itfid  many  of  them  were  engraved. 
He  himself  also  possessed  considerable  skill  in  engraving 
and  etching. 

His  literary  works  consist  of  six  tragedies,  namely,  '  Saul, 
•Claudius  Domitius,'  'Nero,"  'Livia,*  'Cleopatra,* and* So- 
phonisba;*  all  of  which  display  talent.  The  *  Nero,' which  was 
brought  out  at  Antwerp  in  1618,  at  the  expense  of  the  city, 
met  with  extraordinary  success.  He  also  wrote  a  poem  en- 
titled I  Von  den  MenscV  (Man,  or  the  Vanity  of  the  World), 
wherein  he  expatiates  on  the  emptiness  of  all  human  pur- 
suits.   He  diedfat  Amsterdam  in  1635. 

NIEUWLAND,  PIETER,  who  has  akeady  been  men- 
tioned in  the  account  of  the  literature  of  the  Netherlands 
(p.  161),  was  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  men  among  his 
contemporaries  and  countrymen.  Like  Bellamy,  between 
whom  and  himself  there  were  only  a  very  few  years*  differ^ 
ence  as  to  the  time  of  their  deaths,  as  well  as  that  of  their 
births,  he  raised  himself  from  an  obscure  station  to  literary 
eminence  as  a  poet,  and  not  as  a  poet  alone,  but  also  by  bis 
acquirements  and  labours  in  philosophy  and  science.  He 
was  bom  in  1764,  at  Diemermeer,  where  his  fether  was  a 
carpenter,  and  a  man  of  some  information  for  one  in  his 
class  of  life.  From  him  he  acouired  some  insight  into  arith- 
metic and  geometry ;  read  all  the  books  which  the  house 
contained,  and  at  the  a^  of  seven  began  to  display  a  turn 
for  making  verses.  Hts  verses  were  considerea  by  others, 
besides  his  father,  as  verv  extraordinary  productions  for  such 
a  mere  child,  and  caused  him  to  be  greatly  noticed  by  many, 
and  especially  by  Bemardus  De  Ibsch,^  who  was  a  lover 
of  poetry,  and  who  had  himself  some  pretensions  to  be  a  poet. 
By  him  the  boy  was  taken  into  his  own  house  and  placed 
under  the  tuition  of  his  brother,  the  celebrated  J eronimo  De 
Bosch,  by  whom  he  was  instructed  in  Greek  and  Latin,  in 
both  which  he  soon  made  great  proficiency,  as  well  as  in  other 
studies.  He  was  Uien  sent  to  the  AthensDiim  at  Amster- 
dam, where  he  had  Tollius  and  Wyttenbach  for  his  instruc- 
tors, and  where,  in  1780,  he  gave  proofis  ofhis  learning  and 
acquirements,  by  a  dissertation  on  Terence,  and  another  on 
the  Stoic  phflosopher  Musonius.  After  attending  Ruhnke- 
nius's  lectures  at  Leyden,  he  became  '  candidate'  of  philoso- 
phy, and  so  distinguished  himself,  that  in  1787  the  post  of 
head- master  at  the  school  of  Utrecht  was  offered  him.  In 
the  following  year  he  increased  his  fame  by  the  publication 
of  some  of  his  poetical  pieces,  including  that  entitled '  Orion,* 
one  of  his  noblest  productions.  In  these,  and  his  subsequent 
poems,  there  are  abundant  marks  of  real  genius  and 
originalitv,  striking  thoughts  and  ideas  expressed  with  great 
power  of  language.  Their  chief  defect  is,  that  many  of  them 
possess  little  interest  of  subject,  being  of  the  class  denomi- 
nated 'occasional  poems,*  and  therefore  charm  only  by  their 
beauties  of  execution.  But  as  his  translations  from  Ana- 
creon  are  unrividled  for  their  sprightliness  and  elegance,  so 
is  his  elegy  on  the  death  of  his  wife  for  its  simple  and  touch- 
ing pathos:  and  if  their  mere  beauties  of  style  can  reconcile  us 
to  the  insipidity  and  tediousness  of  Petrarch's  amatory  strains, 
that  poem  may  be  allowed  to  charm,  though  written  not  by  an 
Italian,  but  a  Dutchman,  and  though  inspired,  not  bv  a  fanci- 
ful platonio  passion,  hut  by  so  homeW  and  old-fashioned  a 
feeling  as  sineere  ooigugal  affection.  His  poems,  and  those  of 
Bellamy,  produced  a  wholesome  change  in  that  species  of 
writing :  ruU  of  feehng  and  thought,  they  showed  themselves 
eminently  superior  to  the  correct  but  mechanical  and 
spiritless  productions  Uien  generally  received  as  poetry. 

•  He  WM  bom  1746.  died  ISOa  He  iMde  hlmielf  tot  known  bjhU  poem 
•De  Eigettbeif  (Interest),  and  he  bena  a  wlectfcm  from  LeTatei'a  wrMngs,  and 
an  edition  of  Vowlel'a  wotks,  b«t  mMmc  ef  them  wai  ooopleted.  Jerottlmo^ 
Ibe  other  bnHher,  and  by  «tt»l>»m«!!»««>«*«*^  »'**»«  tjn;.  waa  alio  the  ae- 
being  bom  at  Amitexdam  in  1740.  Aa  a  eUadcal  tcholar.  ai  a  witter  -' 
I  poetry,  ndat«aoil|kMl«MHhtilMdMi^ia,thslMned««dd.   1 
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Nieu\r1and'9  bigh  poetical  talent  was  the  more  remarkable 
because  combined  with  other  tdenta  which  have  generally 
been  ci'iuidered  incompatible  with  an  ardent  imagination* 
In  conjunction  with  Van  Swinden  he  publifhed  a  nautical 
almanac :  and  also  wrote  a  treatise  (1787)  on  the  means  of 
ascertaining  the  longitude  at  sea,  which  has  been  frequently 
reprinted.  Besides  this  he  hod  begun  a  work  on  navigm- 
tion,  of  which  only  the  first  volume  appeared  (1792),  his 
death  preventing  hira  from  completing  it.  An  account 
of  his  other  scientific  and  philosophical  writings  may  be 
found  in  his  Eloge  by  Van  Swinden.  It  is  related  of  him 
that  he  possessed  such  quickness  of  apprehension  as  to  be 
able  to  make  himself  master  of  the  contents  of  any  work 
by  merely  running  over  its  pages.  That  he  possessed  ver>* 
extraordinary  mental  powers  and  rapidity  of  apprehension 
admits  of  no  doubt,  when  the  extent  of  his  studies  and  at- 
tainments is  compared  with  the  shortness  of  his  life  and 
the  variety  of  his  avocations.  Inl789  he  was  lector  in  navi- 
gation and  natural  philosophy  at  Amsterdam;  in  1792 
he  became  head  teacher  at  Leydcn,  in  the  mathematical  and 
physical  sciences;  and  in  1793  professor  of  mathematics, 
physics,  architecture,  hydraulics,  and  astronomy.  He  died 
on  the  14th  of  November,  1794,  about  eight  months  after 
the  death  of  his  wife  and  child. 

NIEWRE.  a  department  of  central  France,  bounded  on 
the  north  and  north-east  by  that  of  Yonne,  on  the  east  by 
that  of  Cote  d'Or,  on  the  south-east  by  that  of  SaCne  et 
Loire,  on  the  south  by  that  of  Allier,  on  the  west  by  that 
of  Cher,  and  at  the  north-west  extremity,  for  a  short  distonce, 
by  that  of  Loiret.  The  greatest  length  of  this  department 
is  from  the  north-west,  on  the  bank  of  the  Loire  below 
Neuvy,  to  southeast,  near  the  banks  of  the  Tannay,  73 
miles ;  the  greatest  breadth,  at  right  angles  to  the  length,  is 
from  the  bank  of  the  Allier,  near  St  Fierre-le-Moutier,  to 
the  village  of  St.  Agnant,  near  Saulieu  ((Jdte  d*Or),  65 
miles.  The  area  is  calculated  at  2637  square  miles:  the 
population,  in  1831,  was  282,521 ;  in  1836, 297,550,  showing 
an  increase  in  five  years  of  15,029  persons,  or  more  than  5 
per  cent,  and  giving  rather  more  than  113  inhabitants  to 
a  square  mile.  In  size  it  is  above  the  average  of  the  French 
departments;  but  in  amount  and  density  of  population, 
considerably  below  the  average.  It  may  be  compared  in 
area  with  the  English  county  of  Devon,  which  however  it 
rather  exceeds :  in  amount  of  population  it  falls  very  far 
below  Devonshire,  and  scarcely  equals  the  much  smaller 
county  of  SuflTolk.  In  density  of  population  it  folia  below 
any  English  county  except  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland. 
Nevers.  the  capital,  is  in  47**  O'  N.  lat.  and  3*  10'  E.  long^ 
133  miles  in  a  direct  line  south  by  east  of  Paris,  or  140 
miles  by  the  rood  through  Fontainebleau,  Montargis,  and 
Cosne. 

The  heights  which  separate  the  basin  of  the  Loire  from 
that  of  the  Seine  traverse  the  department  from  north-west 
to  south-east :  in  the  south  east  part  they  are  called  the 
mountains  of  Morvan,  being  included  in  the  district  of  that 
name,  which  comprehends  the  eastern  side  of  the  department. 
[MoRTAN.]  This  eastern  portion  of  the  department  is  the  more 
rugged  portion,  and  consists  chiefly  or  wholly  of  primitive 
rocks,  granitic  or  schistose ;  the  western  part  is  covered  by 
bedsof  the  secondary  strata,  which  intervene  between  the 
red  marl  and  the  chalk :  the  valleys  of  the  Allier  and  the 
Loire,  in  the  southern  extremity  of  the  department,  and 
the  valley  of  the  Loire,  in  the  north-western  extremity,  are 
occupied  by  the  supracretaceous  formations. 

There  are  quarries  of  granite  and  marble,  and  of  sand- 
stone suitable  for  grindstones:  yellow-ochre  and  potters* 
^lay  are  also  procured,  but  the  chief  mineral  treasures  of 
the  department  are  iron  and  coal.  The  department  is  the 
seventh  in  the  order  of  productiveness  in  coal,  the  quantity 
of  which  raised  in  1834  was  27,055  tons,  and,  in  1835, 
30,162  tons.  This  quantity  was  raised  from  one  pit,  in 
connexion  with  which  (in  1834)  400  labourers  wereemployed, 
vix.  292  in  the  pit,  and  108  without  it  There  were  in  the 
same  year  84  iron-works,  in  which  were  26  fVirnaces  for 
making  pig-iron,  153  forges  for  producing  wrought-iron, 
And  7 1  forges  for  producing  steel.  €3)arcoal  was  the  fiiel 
chiefly  used,  but  coal  was  also  employed. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Loire,  the  Allier,  and  the 
Yonne.  The  Loire  enters  the  department  on  the  south 
side,  and  flows  about  34  miles  north-west  by  Decise  and 
Nevers  to  the  junction  of  the  Allier,  on  the  western  border, 
a  liule  below  Nevers,  and  from  thence  along  the  border  of 
the  department  44  mOei  tQ  bolow  Neuvy;  in  all  7d  milea. 


The  Allier  has  no  part  of  its  eoiitse  within  the  Hepar 
but  flows  Cor  about  24  milea  along  the  soutb-wecteni  maA 
western  borders,  until  its  junction  with  the  Loire.  Tbcae  twu 
rivers  are  navigable  throughout  that  part  of  thetr  tmum 
which  appertains  to  this  department.  The  Yonne  (a  feeder  of 
the  Seine)  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Morvan,  near  Oili— a 
Chinon,  and  flows  north-north-west  by  Chfttean  CbwDA. 
Corbigny,  Tannay,  and  Clammy,  into  the  department  of 
Yonne.  Its  course  in  this  department  may  be  estiiiuilc4aft 
56  or  58  miles:  it  is  not  navigable. 

The  other  rivers  are  all  small,  end  are  tribataries  ef  tb 
more  important  streams  above  mentioned.  The  Taavay 
(15  miles  long),  the  Avron  (about  40  miles  long),  the  Ar- 
colin  (32  miles  long),  the  Ni^vre  (25  miles  long),  a&d  thm 
Nohain  (25  miles  long),  join  the  Loire ;  the  Safes,  i^ 
Tamnay,  the  Vandonesse,  the  Halene.  the  C^nne,  ami  t^ 
Landrage,  join  the  Avron.  The  Cure  (which  has  acoaiM' 
of  50  miles,  but  only  part  of  it  in  this  departmeaU.  tw 
Oussidre,  the  Angnison,  and  the  Beuvron  (80  mdes  (enc 
flow  into  the  Yonne ;  the  ChalauK  flows  into  the  Curt,  a&d 
the  Soray  into  the  Beuvron. 

There  are  several  lakes  or  pools,  but  none  are  verr  fcaavsu 
The  principal  are  that  of  Entrains,  near  the  bea^  oi  tW 
Nohain  (5  miles  long,  1  or  2  milea  broad),  and  tboae  at  the 
heads  of  the  Avron  and  the  Bayes,  in  the  centre  of  tbr  de- 
partment. 

The  canals  ore,  the  canal  lateral  to  the  Loire  frmn  Diyam 
(Sa6ne  et  Loire)  to  Briare  (Loiret),  of  which  about  36  nulcs 
are  in  this  department ;  and  the  Nivemais  Canal,  extcndinf 
from  the  Loire,  at  the  junction  of  the  Avron,  to  the  Yoanr 
below  Corbigny,  and  thence  by  the  channel  of  the  Yonoe  to 
Auxerre.  It  is  carried  from  the  valley  of  the  Avron  to  thai 
of  the  Yonne  by  a  tunnel  through  the  intervening  moun- 
tain-ridge.  About  77  miles  of  this  canal  are  in  the  d<yart> 
ment  of  Nidvre. 

There  were,  in  1836,  eight  government  roads  in  the  de- 
partment, having  an  aggregate  length  of  357  miles^  naMili. 
214  in  good  repair,  17  out  of  repair,  and  26  unfinished.  TW 
orincipal  road  is  that  from  Paris  to  Lyon,  which  paaaea  \} 
Neuvy,  Cosne,  Pouilly,  Moves,  La  CHiarit^  and  Neve*x  si^ 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Loire :  from  Nevers  the  road  Im- 
lows  the  valley  of  the  Allier  by  St.  Pierre  le  Hooter  u 
Moulins,  in  the  department  of  AlUer.  The  road  frcs. 
Bourges  (Cher)  to  Auxerre  (Yonne),  which  croeace  tW 
Loire  by  the  bridge  at  La  Charity  passes  through  LaCfaanML 
Varzv,  and  (Jlamecv,  from  whence  another  roM  brmnchcs  w 
Avallon.  The  road  from  Nevers  to  Auxerre  paesei  thrv«gh 
Premery  and  Montenoison,  to  Clam^cy,  where  it  aviate 
with  the  road  from  Bourges.  Other  roads  from  Nntfra 
pass,  one  by  Ch&teau  Chinon  to  Autun  and  Chilnai  ■in*^ 
Sadne,  both  in  the  department  of  Sadne  et  Loire;  and  ihm 
other  along  the  valley  of  the  Loire  by  D^ctse  to  rva^J^^ 
and  Mdcon,  also  in  toe  department  of  Sa6ne  et  Loire.  The 
departmental  roads  had  an  aggregate  length  of  305  miha, 
of  which  181  were  in  good  repair,  2  out  of  repair.  ajMl  lit 
unfinished.  The  aggregate  length  of  the  bye-roada,  ] 
&C.,  amounted  to  2400  miles. 

The  surface  of  the  department  is  estimated  at 
1,700,000  acres,  of  which  nearly  730,000  acres  are  umki 
the  plough.  The  produce  in  grain  is  considerably^  Ixiuv 
the  average  of  France,  but,  from  the  smallneaa  of  the  pa- 
pulation, it  is  (combined  with  the  growth  of  polatoee)  s^l* 
cient  for  the  supply  of  the  inhabitants.  The  eom-laiid  m 
chiefly  in  the  western  part  of  the  department,  in  the  vaOcy  «^ 
the  Loire.  The  principal  crop  is  wheat,  then  follow  ry«^  with 
maUin  or  mixed  corn,  then  oats,  then  barley ;  all  theae  era 
grown  to  a  considerable  extent  The  quantity  of 
wheat  and  maize  ^own  is  but  trifling.  especiaUy  of  I 
wheat.  The  quantity  of  potatoes  is  considerably  abow  the 
average  of  France,  and  some  hemp  is  raised.  The  cxtaat 
of  grass-land  is  considerable :  the  meadows  and  other  fnm 
enclosures  amount  to  between  160,000  and  170.0eO  arrw. 
and  the  commons  and  open  pasture'grounds  to  about  SR^ei- 
acres.  The  number  of  oxen  is  nearly  twice  the  aTcta;|po  %'' 
the  French  departments;  they  are  bred  here  for  the  a«a|.p>« 
of  the  Paris  market  The  number  of  cows  is  rather  btfCcw 
the  average  of  the  departments,  unless  r^arded  vxlh  x«frr- 
ence  to  the  population,  when  it  rises  considerably  abovv  the 
average.  The  number  of  heifers  \b  above  the  al«^^^  ho«- 
over  estimated.  The  elevated  plains  of  Morvan  rnnairfia 
the  chief  grazing-land.  Sheep  are  not  numerous ;  SMvthwr 
are  they  of  good  breed,  though  daily  iroprovwnenu  a 
troduccd.     The   iongj^p^  d^HgM^^^R^ve 
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Dttunlised  in  the  department.  The  number  of  horses  is 
Mow  the  average  of  France,  even  when  estimated  relatively 
to  the  population.  Oxen  are  employed  in  the  labours  of 
the  field.  There  is  a  government  establishment  of  stallions 
it  Corbigny.  Game  is  abundant  in  the  department,  the 
streams  and  lakes  abound  in  fish,  and  a  few  truffles  are 
loaod. 

TheTineyards  occupy  about  24,000  acres,  little  more  than 
half  the  avera^  extent  of  the  vineyards  of  the  French  de- 
partments :  they  are  however  very  productive,  but  the  wine  is 
only  of  ordinary  quality,  except  the  white  wine  of  Pouilly  on 
the  Loire,  which  is  in  good  estimation.  The  woodlands 
occupy  above  a  third  of  the  department,  chiefly  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Morvan.  The  timber  is  excellent,  and  consists 
(ifaiefly  of  oak,  hc»7ibeam,  and  beech.  There  are  abundance 
of  wild  eherry-trees,  the  fruit  of  which  might  be  made  to 
vield  an  exeellent  Kirschwasser.  A  considerable  portion  of 
the  supply  of  firewood  for  Paris  comes  from  this  district: 
the  wood  is  made  up  into  large  bundles  or  'trains,'  by  twist- 
ing the  branches  without  rope  or  other  fastening.  In  this 
way  it  is  floated  down  the  Yonne,  the  afSuents  of  which  are 
pent  up  or  opened  so  as  to  furnish  just  the  supply  of  water 
requisite  for  the  transit  of  these  floating  bundles,  which  as 
tbey  descend  the  Yonne  and  the  stream  becomes  wider  are 
•ugmented  by  fresh  accessions. 

The  department  is  divided  into  four  arrondissements,  as 
fiillowa:— 

Atmt  in  Population  in  No.  of 

•q.Milet.        1831.  1836.     Comraunet. 

Nevers»  S.W.  675  86,847  94,382  99 

Cbfiteau  Cbinon,  £.  650  58,443  61,837  58 

Claxnfcy.  N.  570  70,381  72,334  95 

Gosne,        .         N.W.  542  66,850  68,997  65 


2637       282,521     297,550       317 

It  is  divided  into  25  cantons  or  districts,  each  under  a 
justice  of  the  peace. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Nevers  are— the  towns  of  Never^ 
(population  in  1836, 16.967)  [Nbvses],  D^ise  or  D6cize  (pop. 
2154  town,  3068  whole  commune),  and  Pougues,  all  on  the 
Loire ;  8t.  Saulge,  near  the  head  of  the  Canne  ;  St  Pierre  le 
Moutier  (pop.  1545  town,  2)10  whole  commune)  and  Dome, 
between  toe  Loire  and  the  Allier ;  and  La  Fert6  Langeron, 
on  the  Allier.  At  La  Machine  near  D6eise  i^re  the  great 
coal-works  of  the  department  already  noticed.  There  are 
also  glasa-works  in  this  neighbourhood.  Pougues  is  a  neat 
little  place  of  500  or  600  inhabitants,  situated  in  a  pleasant 
valley.  About  half  a  mile  from  the  town  is  a  mineral  spring, 
tbe  waters  of  which  are  of  good  repute  in  the  district,  and 
are  said  to  resemble  those  of  Spa  in  G^ermany.  They  were  at 
one  time  more  famous,  and  are  said  to  have  been  visited  by 
Henri  III.  of  France  (a.d.  1586).  St  Pierre  le  Moutier 
owes  ita  origin  to  the  Cluniac  monks,  who  had  a  monastery 
hwm  up  to*  the  time  of  the  Revolution.    There  is  a  large 

E'ere  of  water  in  the  town,  which  contributes  to  its  embel- 
ibmeot,  bot  is  considered  to  diminish  the  salubrity  of  the 
air.  Guerigny,  a  village  on  the  Nidvre,  7  or  8  miles  north 
ef  Nevers,  has  large  iron-works,  noticed  elsewhere.  [Ns- 
TKBs.]  At  the  village  of  Fourchambault  on  the  Loire  are 
large  iron-works,  which,  with  their  branch  establishments 
ki  this  and  the  neighbouring  departments,  furnish  employ- 
JiMnt  to  more  than  2000  men.  Steam-power  is  employed, 
4md  the  iron  is  wrought  by  cylinders  or  rollers,  not  ham- 
mten.  (Dupin,  Forces  Produetives,  ^.,  de  la  France,) 
Wood  and  eoal  (partly  converted  into  coke)  are  used  at 
these  works.  There  are  other  iron-works  scarcely  less 
OBportaot  at  Imphy,  another  village  on  the  Loire,  5  or  6 
laiiee  above  Nevers ;  at  the  village  of  Pont  St  Ours  on  the 
Ni^vre,  2  or  3  miles  from  Nevers ;  and  at  Raveau  near  La 
Charit^  on  the  Loire.  At  Pont  St.  Ours  women  are 
employed  in  some  part  of  the  work.  There  are  other  iron- 
works at  Bezes  and  Uxloup  in  this  arrondissement 

la  the  arrondissement  of  Ch&teau  Chinon  are— Chateau 
CInaoo  (pop.  in  1831,  2466  for  the  town,  or  3865  for  the 
«iiol« commune;  in  1836,  2775  for  the  commune),  on  the 
Ycme ;  Moulina-en-Gilbert  on  a  branch  of  the  Avron ; 
Losf,  on  the  Halene ;  and  La  Roche  Millay,  on  a  small 
UtitT  of  the  Halene.  Ch&teau  Chinon  is  the  chief  town 
of  tbe  distriet  of  Morvan :  it  is  situated  on  a  hill,  com- 
■iandtfid  by  wooded  hills  of  greater  elevation  in  the  imme- 
diate seighbourhood.  The  principal  trade  carried  on  is  in 
wood,  diareoal,  and  cattle.  The  other  towns  of  the  arron- 
Bt  wt  unimportant    At  the  village  of  Yandeleaie 


are  considerable  iron-works,  which  in  1827  gave  employ- 
ment to  about  60  workmen. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Clam^cy  are— CHamf^y  (pop.  in 
1831,  4926  town,  5539  whole  commune;  in  1836,  5539  for 
the  commune)  [Clamecy],  Tannay,  and  Morceaux,  on  the 
Yonne;  Corbigny  (pop.  1692  town,  2077  whole  commune), 
on  the  Angnison;  (Jorval  and  Varzy  (pop.  1751  town,  2909 
whole  commune),  on  branches  of  the  Soray ;  Entrains,  near 
the  head  of  the  Nohain ;  St  Reverien,  near  the  head  of  the 
Beuvron;  and  Lormes  (pop.  1634  town,  2759  whole  com- 
mune), between  the  Yonne  and  the  Cure.  At  Corbigny  is 
a  government  stud:  at  Corval,  or  CJorvolle,  is  a  paper-mill 
on  the  most  approved  principles,  and  at  Varzy  a  consider- 
able manufiicture  of  linen.  The  other  towns  are  unimpor^ 
ant  ^ 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Cosne  are— Cosne,  or  CJ6ne 
(pop.  in  1831,  5123  town,  5987  whole  commune;  in  1836, 
6212  commune)  [Cosnk],  Neuvy,  Pouilly  (pop.  1821  town, 
3071  whole  communeX  Moves,  and  La  Charitd  (pop.  4480 
town,  5086  whole  commune)  [Charite',  La]»  on  the  Loire ; 
St  Amend,  on  the  Vrille ;  St  Vrain,  on  a  small  stream 
flowing  into  the  Vrille;  Donzy  (pop.  1879  town,  3566  whole 
commune),  on  the  Nohain ;  Champlemy,  near  the  head  of 
one  branch  of  the  Nidvre ;  and  Montenoison  and  Pr^mery, 
on  the  other  branch  of  the  Nidvre.  Some  geographers  have 
considered  Neuvy  to  be  the  Noviodunum  of  Csesar  s  •  Com- 
mentaries,' a  position  which  we  have  followed  D'Anville  in 
fixing  at  Nevers.  Pouilly  is  a  handsome  town  in  a  district 
which  produces  a  heady  wine,  compared,  but  without  reason, 
with  Chablis.  There  are  iron-works  at  Meves  on  the  Loire, 
at  Primary,  at  Donry,  and  at  two  or  three  villages  round 
La  Charity.  Round  St  Amand  are  a  number  of  potteries, 
at  which  a  coarse  ware  is  made  from  sands^ne,  and  exported 
to  Nantes  and  Paris. 

The  population,  when  not  otherwise  distinguished,  is  that 
of  the  whole  commime :  we  have  followed  the  census  of 
1831. 

The  department  of  Nidvre  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Cour  Royale  of  Bourses,  and  in  the  circuit  of  the  Acad^ 
mie  Universitaire  of  the  same  city.  In  respect  of  education 
it  is  one  of  the  most  backward  of  tbe  French  departments ; 
the  number  of  those  who  could  read  and  write,  of  the  young 
men  enrolled  in  the  militanr  census  of  1828-29,  was  only  20 
in  every  100 ;  little  more  than  half  the  average  number  in 
France.  The  department  constitutes  the  diocese  of  Nevers. 
the  bishop  of  which  is  a  suffragan  of  the  arohbishop  of  Sens 
and  Auxerre :  it  is  included  in  the  fifteenth  military  divi- 
sion, the  head-quarters  of  which  are  at  Bourges;  and  sends 
four  deputies  to  the  chamber. 

In  the  earliest  period  of  the  history  of  France  the  depart- 
ment was  occupied  by  the  ifidui,  except  a  small  portion  in 
the  north-west  and  north,  which  was  included  in  the  domi- 
nions of  the  Senones.  These  were  both  Celtic  nations.  The 
tract  between  the  Ligeris  (Loire)  and  the  Elaver  (Allier)  was 
allotted  to  the  Boii,  when  the  latter  settled  in  the  territories 
of  the  ifidui.  (Cces.  De  BeLQal.,  lib.  i.)  Tbe  Yonne  was  known 
to  the  Romans  by  the  name  Icauna.  There  were  several 
Celtic  or  Roman  towns  within  the  limits  of  the  department : 
Noviodunum,  or  Nivemum,  or  Nevimum,  now  Nevers; 
Massava,  now  Meves,  formerly  written  Mesves ;  Condate, 
now  Cosne ;  and  Deoetia,  now  Decise,  all  on  the  Loire ; 
and  Alisincum,  now  Anizi,  a  village  near  Moulins-en- Gil- 
bert Massava  and  Condate  belonged  to  the  Senones,  the 
other  towns  to  the  ^dui.  The  territories  of  the  A^m\  were 
included  in  the  Roman  province  of  Lugdunensis  Prima; 
those  of  the  Senones  in  Lugdunensis  Quarta.  On  the  down- 
fal  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  department  fell  successively 
into  the  hands  of  the  Burgundians  and  the  Franks.  In  the 
middle  ages  it  constitutM  for  the  most  part  the  county, 
afterwards  duchy,  of  Nevers ;  and  previous  to  the  French 
revolution  formed  the  province  or  military  government  of 
Le  Nivemois  or  Nivemais. 

NIGER,  or  rather  NIGIR,  a  name  which  has  been  given 
till  lately  to  a  large  river  mentioned  by  antient  as  well  as 
modem  geographers  as  flowing  through  the  interior  of 
Libya  or  Central  Africa.  Herodotus  (ii.  32)  gives  an  inte- 
resting account  of  five  young  men  of  the  Libyan  tribe  ot 
Nasamones,  which  dwelt  on  the  coast  of  the  Greater  Syrtis, 
who  proceeded  on  a  journey  of  discovery  into  the  interior. 
After  traversing  in  a  southern  direction  the  inhabited  region* 
and  next  to  it  the  country  of  the  wild  beasts,  they  crossed 
the  great  sandy  desert  in  a  western  direction  for  many  days, 
wntu  they  arrived  at  a  counting. fg|jlg|e^xj^ejk§f£^^ 
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•ttturo,  who  eondocted  them  through  exteniive  roanhes  to 
a  city  built  on  a  great  river  which  contained  crocodiles  and 
flowed  towards  the  rising  sun.  This  information  Herodotus 
derived  fVom  the  Greeks  of  Cyrene,  who  had  it  from  Etear- 
ohuB,  king  of  the  Ammonii,  who  said  that  the  river  in 
question  was  a  branch  of  the  Egyptian  Nile,  an  opinion  in 
which  the  historian  acquiesced. 

Strabo  seems  to  have  known  little  of  the  interior  of 
Africa  and  its  rivers :  he  cites  the  opposite  testimonies  of 
Posadonius  and  Artemidorus,  the  former  of  whom  said  that 
the  rivers  of  Li^'a  were  few  and  small,  while  the  latter 
stated  that  they  were  large  and  numerous  (d.  830). 

Pliny  {HUL  NcU^  v.  1)  gives  an  account  of  the  expedition 
into  Mauritania  of  the  Roman  commander  Suetonius  Pau- 
linus,  who  (a.d.  41)  led  a  Roman  army  across  the  Atlas, 
and,  after  passing  a  desert  of  black  sand  and  burnt  rocks, 
arrived  at  a  river  called  Grer,  in  some  MSS.  Niger,  near 
which  lived  the  Canarii,  next  to  whom  were  the  Perorsi,  an 
Ethiopian  tribe ;  and  forther  inland  were  the  PharusH,  as 
Pliny  states  above  in  the  same  chapter.  The  Canarii  in- 
habited the  country  now  called  Sus,  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  empire  of  Marocco,  near  Cape  Nun,  and  opposite  the 
Fortunate  or  Canary  Islands ;  and  the  Peroral  awelt  to  the 
south  of  them  along  the  sea-ooast  The  Ger,  or  Niger,  of 
Suetonius  Paulinus,  which  he  met  after  crossing  the  Atlas, 
must  have  been  one  of  the  streams  which  flow  from  the 
southern  side  of  the  great  Atlas  through  the  country  of 
Tafllelt,  and  which  lose  themselves  in  the  southern  desert. 
One  of  these  streams  is  still  called  Ghir,  and  runs  through 
Sejelmesa.  (Graberg's  Morocco,)  Ger  or  Gir  seems  to  be 
an  old  ffenerio  African  appellation  for  river.  As  for  the 
desert  which  Suetonius  crossed  before  he  arrived  at  the  Ger, 
it  could  evidently  not  be  the  great  desert,  which  spread  far  to 
the  south  of  the  Canarii,  but  one  of  the  desert  tracts  which 
lay  immediately  south  of  the  Atlas.  Cailli6  describes  the  in- 
habited parts  of  Draha,  Tafllelt,  and  Sejelmesa  as  consisting 
of  valleys  and  small  plains,  enclosed  by  sterile  and  rocky 
tracts  of  desert  country. 

But  besides  the  Ger,  or  Niger,  of  Suetonius,  Pliny  in  se- 
veral places  (V.  8,  9,  and  viii.  21)  speaks  of  another  appa- 
rently distinct  river,  the  Ni^^ris  of  Ethiopia,  which  he  com- 
pares with  the  Nile, '  swelling  at  the  same  seasons,  having 
similar  animals  living  in  its  waters,  and,  like  the  Nile,  pro- 
ducing the  calamus  and  the  papyrus.'  In  his  extremely 
confuMd  account,  which  he  aenred  from  the  authori^ 
of  king  Juba  II.  of  Mauritania,  ha  mixes  up  the  Nigns 
and  the  Nile  together  with  other  rivers,  as  if  all  the  waters 
of  Central  AfHca  formed  but  one  water-course,  which  seems 
to  have  been  a  very  prevalent  notion  of  old.  He  saya 
(v.  9)  that  the  Nile  ban  its  origin  in  a  mountain  of  Lower 
Mauritania,  not  far  from  the  ocean ;  that  it  flowed  through 
sandy  deserts,  in  which  it  was  concealed  for  several  days ; 
that  it  reappeared  in  a  great  lake  in  Mauritania  Cvsari- 
ensis,  was  again  hidden  for  twenty  days  in  deserta.  and 
then  rose  a^pin  in  the  sources  of  the  Nigris,  which 
river,  separating  Africa  (meaning  Northern  AfHca)  from 
Ethiopia,  flowed  through  the  middle  of  Ethiopia,  and 
became  the  branch  of  the  Nile  called  Astapus.  The 
same  story,  though  without  any  mention  of  the  Nigris, 
is  alluded  to  by  Y  itruvius,  Strabo,  and  others,  and  Mela , 
(iil  9)  adds  that  the  river  at  its  source  was  called  Daraa, 
which  is  stQl  the  name  of  a  river  that  flows  along  the  east- 
em  side  of  the  southern  chain  of  the  Atlas  of  Marocco  and 
through  the  province  of  the  same  name  which  lies  west  of 
Tafllelt,  and  is  nominally  sub)eet  to  Maroooo.  The  Dara 
or  Draha  has  a  southern  course  towards  the  desert  but  its 
termination  is  unknown.  There  is  another  river,  the  Akassa, 
called  also  Wadi  Nun,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Adrar  ridge 
or  southern  Atlas,  which  flows  through  the  country  of  Sus 
in  a  western  directioa^  enters  the  sea  south  of  Cmo  Nun, 
and  seems  to  correspond  to  the  Darasor  Daratus  of  Ptolemy. 
It  has  been  supposed  that  the  Dara  and  the  Akassa  were 
one  river,  but  the  Adrar  ridge  seems  to  lie  between  the  two. 

Throiighout  all  these  confused  notions  of  the  hydrography 
of  interior  AfHca  entertained  by  the  antieuts,  one  constant 
report  or  tradition  is  apparent,  namely,  that  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  large  river  soutn  of  the  mat  desert,  and  Ibwing 
towards  the  east.  It  is  true  that  Herodotus,  Strabo,  Pliny, 
and  their  respective  authorities  thought  that  this  river 
flowed  into  the  Nile,  but  Mela  seems  to  have  doubted  this, 
for  he  says  that  when  the  ri\'er  reached  the  middle  of  the 
eontinent,  it  was  not  known  what  became  of  it 

Ptolemy,  who  wrote  later  than  the  preceding  gvograpben^ 


and  teems  to  have  bad  better  information  coaeeminc  tkt 
interior  of  Africa,  after  stating  that  *  Libya  lourior  ■ 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  two  Mauritanias,  and  by  Afr«« 
and  Cjrrenaica;  on  the  east  by  Marmarica  and  by  t^ 
Ethiopia  which  lies  south  of  Egypt ;  on  the  south  by  la- 
terior  Ethiopia,  in  which  is  the  country  of  Agisymha,  and 
on  the  west  by  the  Western  Ocean  from  the  Ileapcrma 
gulf  to  the  frontier  of  Mauritania  Tingitaiut*  pcoceai^  to 
enumerate  various  positions  on  the  coast  of  the  ooaaa,  alktf 
which  he  mentions  the  chief  mountains  of  Libya  and  tU 
streams  which  flow  from  them  to  the  sea.  He  than  *4kk 
'  In  the  interior  the  two  greatest  rivers  are  the  Ocsr  and  tke 
Nigeir ;  the  Geir  unites  Mount  Usargula  (which  be  plaeas  a 
%Qr  %i^  N.  lat  and  33"*  E.  long.)  with  the  Gaimmaatr 
pharanx  (the  name  of  a  mountain  which  he  haa  staled  a  hen 
to  be  in  10*  N.  lat  and  50''  E.  long.).  A  riw  ditwies 
from  it  at  42''  £.  long,  and  16**  N.  bt,  and  makca  tbe  Uks 
Chelonides,  of  which  the  middle  is  in  49**  E.  long,  and  j*' 
N.  lat  This  river  is  said  to  be  lost  under  ground  and  t* 
reappear,  forming  another  river,  of  which  tl^  weaacra  tot 
is  at  46*  E.  Ions,  and  16*  N.  lat  The  eastern  part  of  ikt 
river  forms  the  lake  Nuba,  the  site  of  which  is  60*  £.  kaf 
and  16*  N.  lat*  The  positions  here  auigned  to  the  Gar 
and  the  direction  of  its  main  stream,  from  tbe  Gsa- 
man  tic  mountain  to  Mount  Usargula,  being  fralh  aMt  ati 
north-weat,  seem  to  point  out  for  its  repreaeataiive  ettfar 
the  Shary  of  Bomou  and  its  supposed  affluent  %hm  Bakr 
Knlla  of  Browne,  or  perhaps  the  Bahr  Mtsselad  of  tbe  aaat 
traveller,  called  Om  Teymam  by  Burokbardt  who  aaji  that 
i  indigenous  appellation  is  Gir,  a  large  stream  comnt 
Arom  about  10*  N.  lat,  and  flowing  north-west  tlvMfS 
Wadai,  west  of  the  borders  of  Dar-Fur.  Tbe  Miasalal  « 
supposed  to  flow  into  lake  Fittre ;  we  do  not  know  whrthir 
any  communication  exists  between  lake  Fittre  a»d  thm 
Tsohad.  In  fact  it  appears  that  several  streama,  beaids  iW 
Bahr  KuUa  and  the  Bahr  Misselad,  all  oomins  fnm  Uv 
great  southern  range,  or  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  Sow  a  a 
north-west  direction  through  tbe  countries  lying  btiw«a 
Bomoo  and  Dar-Fur,  and  the  Geir  of  Ptolemy  ma;  bant 
been  the  representative  of  any  or  all  of  them.  Linaat  «« 
informed  by  some  Takrousi  pilgrims  from  Dar-Silk  thai 
they  travelled  two  montha  on  the  Bahr  al  Abind  beltai 
thejr  arrived  at  Sennaar ;  and  that  before  anivuif  at  ths 
Abiad  the?  followed  the  course  of  another  nver  ppeards, 
and  that  the  Abiad  had  ita  rise  in  a  country  callod  Bahr  d 
Lease,  from  which  some  of  the  waters  flow  towaxda  Ht"^, 
that  is  to  say,  to  the  north-west. 

We  now  oome  to  Ptolemjr's  Nigeir,  a  name  whseii,  havug 
been  mistaken  for  the  Latm  word  Niger,  haa  added  le  t^ 
confusion  on  the  subject  Nigeir  is  a  oooipeund  ef  t^ 
general  appellative  of  Geir  or  Gir,  which  ia  iomad  aapbed 
to  several  riverain  various  parts  of  Africa,  and  tho  p««ix  Ni 
or  N',  which  is  found  in  aeveial  names  of  the  same  ngiaQ  »> 
ported  bv  Denham  and  CaiUi6.  Ptolemy  makes  iha  Niycir 
quite  a  distinot  river  from  the  Geir,  and  plaoaa  it  lo  tbs 
westward.  He  savs  that  it  joins  the  mountain  Mmdsm. 
19*  N.  lat  and  14^  E.  long.,  with  the  mountain  Thala,  If* 
N.  lat  and  38*  E.  long.  Its  course  is  thavvby  deiael  a 
much  longer  and  in  a  leas  oblique  line  to  the  ecraasor  tkaa 
the  Geir.  In  fant  it  wonkl  correspond  tolnmbly  esil 
allowing  for  the  imperfeetion  of  the  means  of  ofaamanoa  la 
antient  times— with  the  actual  direction  of  the  comae  e#  iW 
Joiiba  and  that  of  the  river  of  Sakkaioo,  supmi^  that 
river  to  form  a  conmiauication  with  laka  Tarbwi,  as 
Ptolemy  says  that  the  Nigeir  has  a  divergent  la  tW  kW 
Libya,  which  he  placea  in  16*  dO'  N.  lat  and  4«*  B  toa^^ 
and  the  words  of  the  text  seem  to  expreaa  that  tfas  ««Ma 
ran  into  the  lake,  so  that  the  courae  of  the  NifCMt  ac^ 
cording  to  Ptolemy,  as  well  as  his  pradfu—Mi.  mm 
eaateriy,  as  the  Joiiba  or  Quorra  actually  nioa  for  a  fraaft 
part  of  iu  oourae.  'The  lake  Libye,'  obeervaa  a  dtfU»- 
guished  geographer,  'to  which  there  waa  an  maxmXy  di- 
vergent, I  strongly  suspect  to  have  been  the  lake  Taehad. 
notwithstanding  that  the  poaition  of  Libye  IklU  50t  gea- 
mphicai  milea  north-weatward  of  thia  lake,  for  tha  naaa  *r 
Libye  fovours  the  praaumption  that  it  was  the  pnaeival 
lake  in  the  interior  of  Libya;  it  waa  very  natural  ti^ 
Ptolemy,  like  many  of  the  modmia,  should  haw  baeo  mia- 
informai  as  to  the  communication  of  the  rivar  with  tha* 
lake,  and  that  be  ahould  have  miatakan  two  rtven  fliim^ 
from  the  aame  ridge  in  oppoaite  direetiona,oflM  lo  thaQuactm 
and  the  other  to  the  Taehad  (I  allude  to  the  Bakkalao^iA 

tha  Yan  rivar«\  for  ^  mi^  WfH  WHlimtiOl  frriM  I  hi  Q— 
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to  the  lake.'  (Leake's  paper  'On  the  Quorra  and  Ni||^,*  in 
the  second  volume  of  the  Journal  qf  the  Royal  Oeo- 
graphical  Society  qf  London,  1832,  with  map  at  Uie  end  of 
the  volume  illustrating  the  subject. 

But  Ptolemy,  after  all,  may  not  have  been  so  much  mis- 
informed with  respect  to  a  communication  existing  between 
the  lake  and  his  Nigeir,  if,  as  is  now  strongly  suspected, 
the  communication  really  exists,  though  in  an  inverse  di- 
rectioQ  firom  that  which  Ptolemy  appears  to  have  under- 
stood.   It  is  surmised  that  the  river  Tschadda,  which,  at  its 
junction  with  the  Quorra,  just  above  the  beginning  of  the 
delta,  is  larger  than  the  Quorra  itself,  receives  an  outlet 
fVom  the  lake  somewhere  about  the  town  of  Jacobah. 
(Captain  W.  Allen,  R.N.,  On  a  New  Construction  qf  a 
Mctpofa  Ihrh'on  qffVestem  Africa^  showing  the  possibility 
of  the  Rivers  Yeu  and  Chadda  being  the  Outlet  ^  the  Lake 
Chad,  in  vol  viii.  of  the  Journal  of  the  Qeographical  So^ 
ciety  qf  London,  1838 ;  and  also  the  Mapqf  JVest  Africa, 
No.  11,  published  by  the  Society  for  the  Diflflision  of  Useful 
Knoi^leage.)      If  this  surmise  prove  true,  it  would  explain 
the  statement  of  the  Arabian  geographers  of  the  middle 
ages.  Bdrisi,  Abulfeda,  and  Leo  Africanus,  who  state  that 
the  Nil  el  Abid,  or  river  of  the  negroes,  flowed  from  east  to 
irest   The  Tschadda  then  would  be  the  river  of  the  Arabian, 
snd  the  Joliba,  or  Upper  Quorra,  that  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  geographers.    Both  were  ignorant  of  the  real  ter- 
minatioQ  of  their  respective  streams.     '  It  is  nevertheless 
remarkable  that  the  distance  laid  by  Ptolemy  between  his 
source  of  the  river  and  the  western  coast  is  the  same  as  that 
given  by  modern  observations ;  that  Thamondocana,  one  of 
the  towns  on  the  Nigeir,  is  exactly  coincident  with  Tim- 
buktd,  as  recently  laid  down  by  M.  Jomard  from  the  itinerary 
of  M.  Cailli6 ;  that  the  length  of  the  course  resulting  from 
Ptolemy*B  positions  is  nearlv  equal  to  that  of  the  Quorra  as 
far  as  the  mountains  of  Kong,  with  the  addition  of  the 
Tschadda  or  Shary  of  Funda,  and   that  his  position  of 
Mount  Thala,  at  the  south-east  extremity  of  the  Nigeir,  is 
very  near   that  in  which  we  may  suppose  the  Tschadda 
to  ^ave  its  origin ;  so  that  it  would  seem  as  if  Ptolemy,  like 
Sultan  Bello  and  other  modem  Africans,  had  considered 
ibe  Tschadda  as  a  continuation  of  the  main  river,  though 
be  knew  the  Egyptian  Nile  too  well  to  fall  into  the  modern 
error  of  supposing  the  Nigeir  to  be  a  branch  of  the  Nile. 
Tlie  mountains  of  Kong,  and  the    passage  of  the  fiver 
through  them  at  right  angles  to  their  direction,  formed  a 
natural  termination  to  the  extent  of  the  geographer's  know- 
ledge, in  like  manner  as  amone  ourselves  the  presumed, 
and  at  length  the  ascertained  existence  of  those  mountains, 
has  been  the  chief  obstacle  to  a  belief  that  the  river  termi- 
nated in  the  Atlantic'    (Leake's  Paper  already  quoted.) 
The  opinions  established  by  the  Arabian  geographers  of 
.  the  middle  ages  of  the  Niger  flowing  westward,  led  Eu- 
ropeans to  look  for  its  sestuary  in  the  Senegal,  Gambia,  and 
¥,10  Grande;  but  upon  examination  of  those  rivers  the 
mistake  was  ascertained ;    and  D'Anville  and  other  geo- 
graphers separated  the  course  of  the  Senegal  from  that  of 
the  Niger,  and  of  the  latter  fVom  that  of  the  Nile.    Mungo 
Park  was  the  first  European  who  saw  the  great  internal 
nver  of  Soudan  flowing  towards  the  east,  and  called  Joliba. 
He  traced  it  in  twodifferent  journeys,  from  Bammakoo,  about 
ten  days  from  its  source,  to  Boussa,  where  he  was  unfortu- 
nately killed  in  1806.     Clapperton  crossed  the  river  at 
BouAsa,  on  his  seoond  ioumey  to  Sakkatoo  in  1826;   and 
sHer  bis  death  his  faithful  servant  Richard  Lander  under- 
took to  navigate  the  river  from  Boussa  to  its  mouth.     In 
1827  he  proceeded  from  Badagry,  on  the  coast,  to  Boussa, 
sod  there  embarked  on  the  river ;  found  that  it  flowed  in  a 
Mutbem  direction,  receiving  several  large  rivers  from  the 
east ;  among  others  the  n(n)le  Tschadda,  after  which  the 
united  stream  passed  through  an  opening  in  the  Kong 
chain,  and  that  after  issuing  from  the  mountains  it  sent  off 
several  branches  both  east  and  west  towards  the  coast, 
^bile  he  himself  reached  the  sea  by  the  branch  known  till 
then  by  the  name  of  Rio  Nun. 

A  (hller  description  of  the  river  and  its  banks  is  given 
under  Quorra,  the  object  of  the  present  article  being  only 
toelacidate  the  historical  question  whether  the  great  river 
of  the  Libya  of  Herodotus,  the  Nigris  of  Pliny,  the 
Nigeir  of  Ptolemv,  and  the  Niger  of  modem  geogra- 
Pbers,  be  one  and  the  same  river  with  the  Quorra.  M. 
Walckenaer  (Recherches  Giographiques  sur  FlntMeur 
d*  VAfritme  Septentrionale)  has  maintained  the  negative 
nte  of  toe  question,  asserting  that  the  antients  had  no 


knowledge  of  Soudan,  and  that  the  Nigeir  of  Ptolemjr  waa 
one  of  the  rivers  flowing  from  the  Atlas.  But  Col.  Leake 
has  ably  answered  him  and  supported  the  afllrmative  in  the 
paper  above  quoted. 

NIGER.  CAIUS  PESCE'NNIUS,  appears  to  have 
been  of  humble  origin ;  but  his  great  militarv  talents  recom- 
mended him  successively  to  the  notice  of  Marcus  Aurelius, 
Commodus,  and  Pertinax,  by  whom  he  was  employed  in 
offices  of  trust  and  honour.  He  was  consul  together  with 
Septimius  Severus,  and  obtained  the  government  of  Syria. 

On  the  murder  of  Pertinax,  a.d.  193,  the  empire  was  ex- 
posed for  sale  by  the  Prestorian  guards,  and  was  purchased 
by  Didius  Julianus,  whom  the  senate  was  compelled  to 
acknowledge  as  emperor.  The  people  however  did  not 
tamely  submit  to  this  indignity ;  and  three  generals,  at  the 
head  of  their  respective  legions,  Septimius  Severus,  who 
commanded  in  Pannonia,  Glodius  Albinus,  in  Britain,  and 
Pescennius  Niger,  in  Syria,  refused  to  acknowledge  the  no- 
mination of  the  Pnetorians,  and  each  claimed  the  empire. 
Of  these,  Niger  was  the  most  popular,  and  his  cause  was 
warmly  espoused  by  all  the  provinces  of  the  East.  But 
he  did  not  possess  the  energy  and  activity  of  his  rival 
Severus.  Instead  of  hastening  to  Italy,  where  his  presence 
was  indispensable,  he  quietly  remained  at  Antioch,  while 
Severus  marched  to  Rome,  dethroned  Didius,  and  made 
active  preparations  for  prosecuting  the  war  against  him  in 
Asia.  Roused  at  length  f^om  his  inactivity,  Niger  crossed 
over  to  Europe  and  established  his  head-quarters  at  Bysan- 
tium ;  but  he  had  scarcely  arrived  at  this  place,  before  his 
troops  in  Asia  were  defeated  near  Cyzicus  by  the  generals 
of  Severus.  He  was  soon  however  able  to  collect  another 
army,  which  he  commanded  in  person ;  but  being  defeated 
successivelv  near  Nicsea  and  at  Issus,  he  abandoned  his 
troops,  and  fled  towards  the  Euphrates  with  the  intention 
of  seeking  refuge  among  the  Parthians.  But  before  he 
could  reach  the  Euphrates,  he  was  overtaken  by  a  detach- 
ment of  the  enemy,  and  put  to  death  on  the  spot 

(Herodian,  b.  ii. ;  Spartianus,;  Life  qf  Pescennius  Niger; 
Aurelius  Victor,  De  CasaribuSf  c  20 ;  Eutropius,  viii,  10 ; 
Dion,  Epitome,  b.  73,  74.) 


Coin  of  Niger. 

NIGHT-JARS,  the  English  name  of  those  Night- 
Swallows  vernacularly  termed  Goat-suckers ;  whence  the 
name  Caprimulgidce,  by  which  the  family  is  generally 
known  among  ornithologists.  Mr.  Ronnie  changes  the 
name  of  the  European  Night- Jar  to  Nyctichelidon  (Night- 
Swallow),  objecting  that  the  name  Goat-sucker,  "^hicn  it 
has  received  in  all  languages,  and  which,  he  thinks,  has 
been  most  absurdly  continued  by  systematic  naturalists  in 
the  term  Caprimulgus,  shows  the  opinion  of  it  entertained 
by  the  vulgar.  Now  we  cannot  admit  this  great  absurdity 
though  we  entirely  agree  with  Mr.  Rennie  that  '  it  is  as 
impossible  for  the  Night-Jar  to  suck  the  teats  of  cattle 
(though  most  birds  are  fond  of  milk),  as  it  is  for  cats  to  suck 
the  breath  from  sleeping  infants,  of  which  they  are  popu- 
larly accused.'  If  every  zoological  name  that  has  not  a  sure 
foundation  were  to  be  changed,  there  would  be  no  small 
alteration  in  nomenclature  and  not  a  little  confusion ;  as  it 
is,  the  perpetual  change  of  names  is  quite  sufficiently  per- 
plexing. Nor  are  we  at  all  sure  that  such  names  as  Capri" 
mtUgus  are  not  of  some  value  as  showing,  in  connexion  with 
a  true  history  of  the  habits  of  the  bird,  how  the  errors  and 
superstitions  of  old  times  have  vanished  before  the  light 
of  modem  investigation.  Thus  much  as  an  apology  for  not 
changine  the  family  name  Caprimulgidiv. 

Mr.  Vigors  remarks  that  when  we  search  among  the 
Perchers  for  that  point  where  they  approximate  the  Owls^ 
we  at  once  light  upon  a  group,  the  Capnmulgus  of  Linnseus, 
whose  general  appearance  and  habits  point  out  the  affinity. 
*  The  nocturnal  and  predatory  manners  of  this  genus,'  savs 
Mr.  Vigors, '  the  hawking  flight,  the  legs  feathered  to  t^e 
talons,  the  large  ears  and  eyes,  the  very  disk  that  surrounds 
the  face,  and  the  pectination  of  the  external  quill-feathers, 
observable  in  some  of  the  species,  the  general  softness  of  the 
plumage,  together  with  its  peculiarly  striking  colour  and 
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narkingt,  produce  a  similaritv  between  it  and  tbe  Slrtx 
that  baa  attracted  the  eye  of  the  common  observer  no  less 
than  the  naturalist.  Tbe  provincial  names  of  this  genus 
have  generally  a  reference  to  this  resemblance ;  while  the 
earlier  scientific  describers  of  the  different  species  have  for 
the  most  part  ranked  them  with  the  owls.  I  know  not 
whether  the  singular  character  observable  in  some  of  tbe 
species  of  this  family,  the  serrated  nail  of  the  middle  toe, 
may  not  be  cited  as  an  additional  proof  of  their  approach  to 
the  Birds  qf  Prey,  The  strong  toes  of  the  latter  are  lost 
in  Caprimulgus :  but  a  construction  of  similar  import  (for 
the  serration  of  the  nail  appears  capable  of  being  applied  to 
tbe  purposes  of  seizure  only),  preserves,  thou^  famtly,  the 
resemblance.  May  we  not  almost  venture  to  affirm  that  this 
apparently  trivial  appendage  is  an  instance  of  that  beauti- 
ful shading  bv  which  nature  softens  down  the  extremes  of 
her  neighbouring  groups-— one  of  those  minute  and  delicate 
touches  by  which  sne  marks  at  once  an  affinity  and  a  devia- 
tion ?  But  while  we  may  discern  at  a  glance  the  general 
approximation  of  these  two  families,  we  must  at  the  same 
time  acknowledge  that  they  stand  in  need  of  an  interme- 
diate link  to  give  them  a  closer  connection.  The  weakness 
of  the  bill  and  of  the  legs  and  feet  of  the  Caprimulgut  still 
keeps  it  at  some  distance  from  the  OwUt  in  which  the  same 
members  are  comparatively  strong ;  while  the  wide  gape  of 
its  mouth  serves  to  divide  the  families  still  further.  A  con- 
necting link  has  been  however  supplied  by  an  Australian 
group,  the  Podargus  of  M.  Cuvier,  which  harmonises  these 
discrepant  characters.  We  have  an  opportunity  of  observ- 
ing among  the  specimens  in  the  collection  of  the  Linnean 
Society,  how  far  the  bill  of  this  extraordinary  genus  com- 
bines the  different  forms  of  that  of  the  two  genera,  and  how 
far  the  legs,  still  maintaining  the  characteristics  of  Capri- 
mulgus, such  as  the  unequal  length  of  the  toes,  are  related 
to  those  of  Strix  by  their  superior  robustness.  Here  in- 
deed there  is  a  beautiful  gradation  of  affinities.  All  the 
front  toes  of  Caprimulgus  are  united  by  a  connecting  mem- 
brane as  far  as  to  the  first  joint ;  those  of  Strix  are  divided 
to  the  origin ;  while  those  of  Podargus  partake  of  the  cha- 
racters of  both,  in  having  the  middle  toe  connected  with 
the  outer,  but  divided  from  the  inner.  A^in,  as  I  have 
already  remarked,  Caprimulgus  has  the  nail  of  the  middle 
toe  dilated  and  serrated:  Strix  has  it,  generally  speaking, 
undilated  and  entire  at  the  margin  ;  but  in  Podargus  the 
same  part  displays  the  singular  dilatation  of  the  one  and  the 
marginal  integrity  of  the  other.  It  is  difficult  to  say  to 
which  of  these  groups  it  comes  nearest,  until  further  and 
more  accurate  accounts  than  we  at  present  possess  of  its 
food  and  economy  may  determine  its  actual  situation.  At 
present  it  remains  osculant  between  the  two  families,  and 
may  decidedly  be  pronounced  the  immediate  passage  from 
the  Birds  of  Prey  to  the  Perchers*  Mr.  Vigors  adds  in  a 
note  that  he  hod  latterly  obtained  accounts  from  actual 
observers  of  some  of  these  Podargi  in  New  Holland,  stating 
their  manners  to  be  generally  conformable  to  those  of  the 
Caprimulgi, 

Mr.  Vigors  further  observes  that  the  union  between  the 
two  families  of  Caprimulgidte  and  Hirundinida  in  tbe 
most  essential  particulars,  in  the  habits,  economy,  and 
general  conformation,  is  too  evident  to  the  common  obser- 
ver, and  too  universally  acknowledged  by  scientific  writers, 
to  need  any  further  illustration.  But  he  remarks  that  it  is 
gratifying  to  observe,  how,  even  in  minute  particulars,  a 
gradual  succession  of  affinities  imperceptibly  smooths  the 
passage  between  conterminous  groups;  nor  docs  he  pass 
over  without  remark  the  circumstance  of  the  hind  toe  of 
Caprimulgus  being  usually  retractile,  which  enables  it  to 
place  all  its  toes  in  front,  in  a  similar  position  to  that  which 
they  maintain  in  Cypselus^  where  the  family  of  the  Hirun- 
dinidig  terminates.  He  notices  also  the  conformation  of  the 
tail  in  the  two  families  as  showing  a  similar  affinity,  observ- 
ing that  some  specie^  of  Caprimulgus,  then  lately  arrived 
from  Brazil,  exhibit  the  forked  tail  oiHirundo,  one  of  which, 
indeed,  the  C  psalurus  of  Tcmminck.  has  this  character 
developed  to  an  almost  disproportionate  degree.  '  Leaving 
those  typical  families,*  continues  Mr.  Vigors.  *  with  the  short 
bill,  and  taking  a  gei»cral  survey  of  the  tribe,  we  may  per- 
ceive that  the  Caprimulgidm  unite  themselves  to  the  longer- 
billed  fumilies,  by  means  of  the  Linnean  7Wt.  which  pre* 
serve  the  broad  base  of  the  bill  of  the  latter,  but  lead  on.  by 
comparative  lougtb  of  that  member,  to  the  succeeding 
family  of  Halcyonid(f,  If  we  compare  the  bill  of  the  type 
of   the  last-mentioned  genus,  the   Todus  viridis,  linn. 


S[0scicAra>Jt,  ante,  p.  14],  with  ihctm  oi  Capnmsti^ms  wm4 
alcyon  [Kinofibhsrs,  voL  xiii.,  p.  2281  we  shall  pcnrvne 
that  It  stands  exactly  midway  between  them  in  the  rvlaltve 

froportions  of  strength  and  breadth  which  it  bcftra  to  mmtk. 
D  the  length  also  of  the  tail,  an  important  charaeter  ia  tb* 
groups  that  feed  on  the  wing,  it  maintains  a  middle  stifwi 
between  them.'  For  the  group  which  fbnns  the  immedaw 
connection  between  the  present  family  of  Tbdidtt  and  t^ 
preceding  Caprimulgid€Bt  Mr.  Vigors  obsarves  that  wv  warn 
indebted  to  Dr.  HorsAeld,  since  in  the  depreased  waA 
broad-based  bill  and  wide  gape  of  Eurylaimus  we  recogtLtm 
the  characters  which  unite  those  families  [Muscicapuuu 
ante,  pp.  15,  16],  and  Mr.  Vigors  refers  to  tbe  valsabl* 
plates  of  the  Zoological  Researches  in  Java^  as  exbibitiii|( 
the  intimate  approach  of  the  bill  of  this  latter  genua  to  tbat 
of  Podargus  Javanensis,  Near  to  Eurylaimus^  wh$ek  m 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Vigors  ia  united  to  ToMts  by  some  tpecira 
now  referred  to  the  former  genus,  but  which  wenr  engui- 
ally  included  in  the  latter,  he  would  place  tbe  genua  Emr^ 
stomus  of  Vieillot  [MxROPiOiB,  vol.  xv..  p.  118].  wbicb  a 
the  essential  characters  of  the  bill,  and  firom  all  Mr.  Vigors 
could  ascertain  of  its  general  habits  and  economy,  saacus  to 
him  to  bear  a  striking  affinity  to  the  present  group.  H<f« 
also  the  same  considerations  would  incline  him  to  arraace  tbie 
Calyptomena  of  Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  which  differs  cwwij 
Arom  the  groups  now  mentioned  in  ita  comparatively  iboricr 
bill  and  the  singular  covering  of  plumes  that  project  ovwr  tbt 
upper  mandible.  All  these  ana  some  other  correapoodiiif 
genera  will  be  fouml,  Mr.  Vigors  makes  no  doabt,  oa  mota 
accurate  knowledge  of  their  economy,  to  belong  eitbar  to  tbe 
present  family,  which  is  placed  at  the  extremity  of  tbe  ^«- 
sirostres,  or  to  that  of  Piprida,  which  forms,  in  the  a 
of  Mr.  Vi^rs,  one  of  the  aberrant  groupc  also  of  tha  i 
bouring  circle  of  Dentirostres,  and  thus  cornea  in  r 
with  the  Todidee,  Mr.  Vigors  admits  that  more  ex 
knowledge  respecting  these  birds  will  determine  tbe  line  d 
demarcation  between  them;  but  the  general  affinity  by 
which  they  approach  each  other,  at  l^t,  in  oootinaeas 
families,  may  at  once,  in  his  opinion,  be  decided  witboat 
hesitation.  ('  On  the  Natural  Affinities  that  connect  the 
orders  and  families  of  Birds,'  Linn.  Trans^  voL  xr.) 

Mr..  Swainson  {Classification  qf  Birds)  considrra  tne 
order  of  Fissirostres  to  be  best  represented  by  tbe  SmmO^ms 
and  Goat-suckers;  observing  at  the  same  time,  tbal  tbt 
former  are  the  most  isolated ;  whilst  the  latter,  abovw  all 
other  birds,  show  the  nearest  affinity  to  the  owla.  *  No 
species,  indeed,'  savs  Mr.  Swainson.  *  has  been  ywC  Am- 
covered  which  woula  perplex  a  naturalist  to  decide  to  wbxb 
of  these  families  it  belonged,  but  that  is  not  material ;  w 
do  not  uphold  the  injudicious  theory  that  every  oo«  of 
nature's  Imks  is  so  perfect,  or  rather  so  well  known,  aa  to 
leave  no  unequal  intervals  in  the  series ;  on  the  contrary*  w* 
maintain  that  such  intemiptions  are  frequently  fiwnd,  and 
in  this  manner  are  the  Goat-suckers  detached  by  a  ahrht 
interval  from  the  Owls*  The  same  author  remarka,  ttat 
the  flssirostral  birds,  as  a  whole,  are  peculiarly  distinguWbcd 
by  having  the  powers  of  flight  developed  in  tbe  higbMt 
degree ;  all  the  energies  of  their  nature,  he  obeerres,  saco 
concentrated  in  this  one  perfection ;  for  their  feet  are  al«««» 
very  short,  weak,  and  generally  so  imnerfeet  aa  to  be  of  «m 
only  to  rest  the  body  after  flight;  their  rood  being  exdusicwh 
insects  captured  upon  the  wing.  *To  acoomplnb  tbim.* 
proceeds  Mr.  Swainson,  '  nature  has  given  to  their  atootb 
an  enormous  width,  by  which,  superadded  to  their  aaaaiac 
flight,  and  rapidity  of^  movement,  they  are  almost  sare  to 
capture  their  prev.  Who  that  has  watched  the  swaUev  or 
the  goat-sucker,  has  failed  to  recognise  these  peeuhai  per- 
fections? As  the  nocturnal  goat-suckers  frequeothr  prey 
upon  beetles  and  large  moths,  the  mouth,  in  such  spenca,  a 
defended  by  stiff  bristles;  but  these  appendages  are  i«a- 
deied  unnecessary  to  the  swallows;  their  game  ooa«atuig 
entirely  of  those  little  soft  insects  seen  in  the  air  on  a  mrb- 
mer's  evening  or  sporting  on  the  flowers  of  a  sunny  fia&d. 
The  goat-suckers  choose  tne  twilight,  and  catrh  tbeir  frod 
precisely  in  the  same  way,  excepting,  indeed,  tbat  tbasr 
little  short  feet  are  sometimes  used  for  the  same  porpooa,  a 
most  singular  part  of  their  economy,  first  noticed  by  o«r 
countryman  White.  Some  of  these  nocturnal  birds  (F\amar* 
dus*  Cuv.)  have  a  bill  nearly  as  strong  as  an  owrs ;  ocooti 
are  fumLshed  with  forked  tails  of  excessive  length ;  aod  ooo 
species,  discovered  during  our  researches  in  ^axil  (Omh  ■ 
mulgus  diumus,  Temm.)  quits  the  nocturnal  habits  or  tts 
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eongenen,  and  in  cloudy  days  may  be  seen,  in  troops  of 
fifteen  or  twenty,  skimming  over  the  surface  of  ponds,  pre- 
eisely  in  the  manner  of  swallows.'  Mr.  Swainson  then 
remarks  that  the  Swttilowa  and  the  Goat-suckers  are,  in 
^t,  connected  by  certain  Swi/is,  for  the  Balassian  Swi/t 
IS  described  as  a  nocturnal  bird,  appe&ring  at  sunset  and 
going  to  rest  at  sunrise;  and  thus  he  enters  the  family 
HirundinidUe.    [Sw  a  llows.] 

The  Caprimulgidcp,  according  to  Mr.  Swainson's  classi- 
fication, consist  of  the  following  genera  and  subgenera. 
But  it  should  be  remembered  that  he  states  that  he  has 
tJiougfat  it  best  not  to  attempt  a  natural  arrangement,  until 
the  &mily  is  better  understood. 

Character  of  the  Family, — Plumage  lax,  soft.  Bill  ex- 
ceedingly small ;  gape  enormous.  Feet  very  short,  weak ; 
the  hallux  directed  forwards.  (Sw.) 

Genus  Podargus,  Cuv. 

Size  large*  The  middle  claw  not  serrated.  The  hallux 
not  direct^  forward. 

Subgenera,  Podargus  proper.  Bill  large,  very  strong; 
the  tip  and  margins  of  the  upper  mandible  folding  over  those 
of  the  lower.  Culmen  elevated  and  arched.  IVue  rictal 
brtttles  none.  Tongue  very  thin,  entire.  Tarsus  short. 
(Strainson.) 

Several  species  of  this  subgenus  have  been  found  in 
New  Holland ;  and  we  select  as  an  example  of  these  Po- 
dar^t  humeratis, 

Deneriplton. — Variegated  above  with  ashy  brown  and 
dirty  yellow;  head  and  sides  of  the  back  conspicuously 
striped  with  black;  forehead  and  dorsal  plumage  lightlv 
dotted  and  banded  with  white.  Tessellated  beneath  with 
bUck  stripes  and  approximating  dirty  yellow  bands.  Length 
of  the  borty  20  inches,  and  of  the  tail  8^. 

Mr.  Vigors  and  Dr.  Horsfield  observe  that  the  birds  of 
thit  genus  in  the  collection  of  the  Linnean  Society  bear 
sach  a  general  resemblance  to  each  other,  that  they  felt 
some  hesitation  in  describing  them  as  different  species. 
The  careful  examination  of  many  individuals  in  their  own 
coantry  will,  in  the  opinion  of  these  zoolos^ists,  alone  deter- 
mine with  certainty  whether  they  are  distinct  or  merely 
Tsrieties  of  the  same  species  from  age  or  sex.  They  state 
however  tlmt  Dr.  Latham,  as  well  as  themselves,  distin- 
guished this  as  a  species,  under  the  name  of  the  Cold  River 
GiMU'gwker^  from  the  Wedge-tailed  Goat-sucker  (Podargus 
Stanleyanus).    Mr.  Swainson  also  cites  it  as  a  species. 


Pbdarpu  bumcrAdfti 


Podargus  Javanensis  of  Horsfield,  the  ChaUta-wohfUi  of 
the  Javanese. 

pescriptinn.—Genen\  colour  ferruginous  or  rufous,  with 
a  tint  of  isabella  varied  by  undulated  transverse  bands  of 
dark  brown.  A  collar  of  pale  whitish  isabella,  variegated 
with  two  very  narrow  bands  of  deep  brown,  passes  round 
the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  and  from  this  collar  several 
large,  irregular,  white  marks  are  disposed  in  an  interrupted 
series  from  the  axilla  to  the  middle  of  the  back;  on  the 
breast  and  belly  several  while  feathers  are  scattered.  The 
tranverse  bands  are  strongest  on  the  rounded  tail.  Feet 
rufous;  claws  blackish;  bill  obscure  yellow  and  rather 
shining ;  middle  toe  not  dentated.    Length  9  inches. 

Hamts, — Not  known.  It  is  nocturnal  and  conceals  itself 
in  large  forests. 


Podarinu  Jaran^nsis. 

The  Other  two  subgenera  arranged  by  Mr.  Swainson 
under  the  genus  Podargus  arc  jEgotheles,  Horsf.  and  Vi- 
gors, and  Nycttbius,  Vieill. 

Mr.  Allis  has  stated  that  the  sclerotic  ring  of  the  irreat 
Podargus  does  not  present  the  slightest  appearance  of  dis- 
tinct plates,  being  simply  a  bony  rmg. 

M.  Lesson  is  of  opinion  that  Steatomis  [Guacharo 
Bird]  forms  the  passage  between  the  CaprimtUgi  and  the 

Caprimulgus.   (Linn.'^ 
Bill  remarkably  small  and  weak ;  the  sides  indexed  and 
sometimes  gaping.    Tarsus  short.     All  the  toes  directed 
forwards;  the  inner  and  outer  toes  equal;  the  middle  claw 
pectinated.    (Sw.) 


Here  we  must  notice  an  Asiatic  example  of  this  form, 
P.  C.  No.  loOj 


Hftd  and  Foot  of  Ooat-Bockcr  (C«prini«lg.i«  Europaiis) 

Vol.  XVL— 2  Q 
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Mr.  Swainton  subdivides  the  genus  into  the  following 
Subg^nerm,  Caprimulgu9.  Gape  strongly  bristled.  Tail 
lengthened,  rounded.  Lateral  toes  eaual.  (Sw.) 
We  select  as  an  example  Caprimutgus  Europaus, 
Ducriptian:  Male. — Plumage  above  and  that  of  the 
throat  ash-grey,  thiekly  streaked  and  spotted  with  brown 
mostly  of  a  yellowish  ttnge;  head  and  neck  with  longitudi- 
nal bhioklsh  streaks ;  a  white  stripe  beneath  the  base  of  the 
lower  mandible  extends  along  each  side  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  bead,  and  there  is  a  central  patch  of  white  upon  the 
throat;  quills  with  the  outer  webs  blotched  with  reddish- 
brown,  and  the  three  exterior  feathers  with  a  large  white 
patch  near  the  tips  of  the  inner  webs;  tail  irregularly 
marked  and  indtstinotly  barred  with  blackish-grey  and 
yellowish-brown;  the  two  external  feathers  on  each  side 
white  at  their  termination.  Plumage  of  the  tinder  parts 
yellowish-brown,  with  transverse  blackish  bars.  Bill  and 
irides  dark  brown ;  tarsi  paler. 

Female  with  the  plumage  of  the  male  generally ;  but  she 
wants  the  white  spots  on  the  quills  and  tail-feathers. 

This  is  most  probably  the  atyo9ri\aQ  (iSgotht^las,  or  Goat- 
lucker)  of  Aristotle  and  the  Greeks,  and  the  Caprimtdgus 
of  Pliny  and  the  antient  Italians.  There  is  indeed,  as  we 
shall  presently  see.  another  European  species,  but  it  is  very 
rare.  The  Caprimtdgus  Europueus  is  the  Calcabotto  Piat- 
taglione,  Porta  quaglie,  Boccaccio,  and  Cova-terra  of  the 
modern  Itahans;  Chotacabras  of  the  Spaniards;  Tetie- 
chevre,  Engoulevent  ordinaire,  and  Crarand  volant  of  the 
French ;  Milchtauger,  Geissmilcher,  Nacht  Robe,  Nacht 
Schtmlbe,  Siud  7Vj^-SrA////i?rof  the  Germans;  Natskraffa, 
NJskarra,  and  Quallknarren  of  the  '  Fauna  Suecica;"  Sat- 
Ravn,  Nat'SMade,  and  /[ften-bahke  of  Brunnich  ;  Mucken- 
sleeker  and  Sachtrabb  of  Kramer ;  Aderyn  y  droell, 
Bhodicr,  of  the  anlicnt  British ;  and  Goat-sucker,  Night- 
Hr,  Jar-Owl,  Churn-Owl,  Fern-Owl,  Dor-Hawk,  Night- 
Hawk,  and  Wheel  Bird  of  the  modern  British. 


Caprimul;^  Europsna. 

The  absurd  story  of  the  goat-suckmg  habits  of  this  bird 
may  be  traced  back  as  far  as  the  time  of  Aristotle,  and  is 
probably  of  much  older  date.  It  has  all  the  appearance  of 
a  deep-rooted  popular  prejudice,  which  was  so  extensively 
believed  when  that  zoologist  wrote,  as  to  demand,  in  his 
opinion,  insertion  in  his  'History  of  Animals.'  In  the 
ninth  book  of  that  history  (c.  xxx.),  Aristotle  says, '  The 
bird  called  jSgothela*  is  a  mountain-bird,  a  little  larger 
than  the  blackbird  {torrvfov)  and  a  little  less  than  the 
cuckoo.  It  lays  egopi  to  the  number  of  two  or  three  at  most, 
and  is  of  a  slothful  nature  (/SXajrtc^c).  Flying  upon  the 
goats,  it  sucks  them  (9ri\aZn  ii  rdc  oZyac  irpo^rcr^^voc), 
whence  it  has  its  name.    They  say  that  when  it  has  sucked 


version  of  the  efiect  of  the  bird's  sucking  is  eonfliMd  to  ll 
part  sucked.  He  says  that  the  operation  makes  the  teat  dry  ur 
blind  (rt'^Xo?  fiaaBov),  and  so  the  tluw  of  the  milk  i*  at^  ^ 
He  speuks  of  the  great  audacity  of  the  bird,  obtervini^ 
it  is  fearless  of  the*  vengeance  of  the  goatherd*  (ui  S3|. 
i^lian  also  rc*fers  to  its  goat-sucking  propensity  in  c  '<M  W 
book  xvi.  Pliny  (Nat.  Hist,,  ix.  40)  states  that  tb*  «  Ca- 
primulp  are  nocturnal  thieves  ;  for  they  cannot  see  bj  day 
(intcrdiu  enim  visu  carent).  They  enter  tba  fold*  Csa»- 
bula),  and  fly  to  the  udders  of  the  goats  in  order  to  i 
the  milk,  from  which  injury  the  udder  diea  away, 
blindness  falls  upon  the  goats  which  have  beea  iu 
Nor  is  the  charge  of  goat-sucking  the  only  fisUe  aecu* 
made  against  the  Night-Jar.  White  {Selbom^}  mlarcat 
us  that  the  country-i>eople  have  a  notion  that  the  tbroruml, 
or  chufn-owl,  or  eve-jarr.  which  they  also  call  apuckendfic 
is  very  injurious  to  weanling  calves,  by  intlictinir.  as  it 
strikes  at  them,  the  fatal  distemper  known  to  rov4eerbcs 
by  the  name  of  pucker idge.  '  Thus,'  sajrs  Wbtta,  *  dees 
this  harmless  ill-fated  bird  fall  under  a  double  itDpolat«aei» 
which  it  by  no  means  deserves ;  in  Italy,  of  auckixig  the 
teats  of  goats,  whence  it  is  called  the  Caprimul^uM^  ami 
with  us,  of  communicating  a  deadly  disorder  to  the  causa 
But  the  truth  of  the  matter  is,  the  malady  is  occaaioned  by 
the  oestrus  bovis,  a  dipterous  insect,  which  laya  ita  agp 
along  the  chines  of  kine.  where  the  maggots,  when  ^*^»^»*«^, 
eat  their  way  through  the  hide  of  the  oeast  into  the  (Ui, 
and  grow  to  a  very  large  size.*  (White's  Selbfjme.)  B>lnn.  m 
his  folio  edition  (1666),  gives  no  figure  of  this  apertea.  b«t 
appears  to  confound  it  with  an  Owl,  *  L'Effiraye  or  Ai  si^f  * 
In  the  small  4to. '  Portraits  d'Oyseaux,'  &c.  il5d7X  a  t^mi% 
is  given  at  the  end  of  the  Owls,  which,  though  bod,  oaaiMl 
be  mistaken  for  anything  but  the  Goat-swker^  wsih  tbt 
titles  of  *  kiyoOriKaQ,  StHx  Caprtmulgus,  Pur 
Ejffraye,  Frezaye,'  with  the  following  old  quatraio : 

'  Lfl  hiilcnx  cry  d«  la  Fretaye  eltnyt 
C<>liiy  qui  I'oit:  rile  vole  de  Doiei. 
Kt  h  t«'ttcr  le«  chevw*  proDcl  deduict. 
Tetbahi*  tu  tWic  to  Dom  Elfraye  ?  * 

Food,  Habits,  Reproduction,  4rc,  —  The  food  «f  t^ 
European  Goat-sucker  consists  chiefly  of  nigbi-fhriw  aai 
evening-flying  moths  and  beetles,  PhaUtnet,  Hriniamikm, 
&c.  In  the  stomach  of  one  which  Willughby  opened  wmm 
seeds  as  well  as  beetles.  The  Fern  chafer,  MelfUnmlkt  mU 
stitialis,  seems  to  be  a  favourite  food,  and  hence  the  bad  m 
frequently  found  in  those  neighbourhoods  wbetv  tea 
abounds.  It  spends  the  summer  in  the  temperate- euoiitnA 
of  Europe,  but  on  the  approach  of  winter  retires  to  the  sooth 
of  the  Mediterranean  sea.  Its  arrival  in  these  islands  umj  be 
looked  for  from  the  middle  of  May  to  the  end  of  that  moQik, 
and  iU  departure  takes  place  towards  the  end  of  Sepleoibs 
or  bes^nning  of  October.  The  earliest  appearance  of  t^ 
bird  in  White's  Calendar  is  dated  on  the  1st  of  lAaj.  sad 
the  latest  on  the  26  ih  of  that  month.  The  last  oaiac4 
naturalist  paid  particular  attention  to  the  habila  of  that 
species.  '^  There  is  no  bird,  I  believe,'  writes  that  delb^sl 
J  observer,  in  a  letter  to  Pennant,  '  whose  manoota  Ibetv 
studied  more  than  that  of  the  Caprtmulgus  (the  goat- 
sucker), as  it  is  a  wonderful  and  eu.nous  creature ;  bot  1 
have  always  found  that  though  socbetiracs  it  may  efaotter  at 
it  flies,  as  I  know  it  does,  yet  in  general  it  uttera  ita  jam&f 
note  sitting  on  a  bough :  and  I  have  for  many  aa  balf-bjor 
watched  it  as  it  sat  with  its  under  mandible  quivexii^  aftd 
particularly  this  summer.  It  perches  usually  oq  a  baie 
twig,  with  its  head  lower  than  its  tail,  in  ao  attitode  we41 
expressed  by  your  draughtsman  in  the  folio  ^rilisA  Z'^ 
logy.  This  bird  is  mo-^t  punctual  in  beginning  lU  «iQf 
exactly  at  the  close  of  day ;  so  exactly  that  I  have  knaoa  £ 
strike  up  more  than  once  or  twice  just  at  the  report  of  iWt 
Portsmouth  evening  gun,  which  we  can  hear  wben  t^ 
weather  is  still.  It  appears  to  me  post  all  doubt  that  its 
notes  are  formed  by  organic  impulse,  by  the  povera  of  the 
parts  of  its  windpipe,  formed  for  sound,  just  aa  eata  poc 
You  will  credit  me.  I  hope,  when  I  assure  yoo  that,  aa  ny 
neighbours  were  assembled  in  an  hermitage  on  the  suie  ai  & 
steep  hill,  where  we  drink  tea,  one  of  these  chum-owI« 
came  and  settled  on  the  cross  of  that  little  straw  ediOro  aad 
began  to  chatter,  and  continued  his  note  for  manynuou.e*; 
and  we  were  all  struck  with  wonder  to  find  that  the  orr^ai 
of  that  little  animal  when  put  in  motion  gave  a  seii»Abk 
vibration  to  the  whole  building  !     This  bird  aUo  somciii 


the  teat  it  becomes  dry,  and  that  the  goat  becomes  blind.    It    makes  a  small  squeak,  repeated  four  or  five  timea;  aad  I 
iM  not  sharp-sighted  by  dav ;  but  it  sees  by  night.'   Juan's  J  have  obsened  that  to  happen  wheu  the  cook  im  botn  pur> 
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loing  the  hen  in  a  toying  way  through  the  houghs  of  a  tree. 
Again — '  On  the  twelfth  of  July  I  uad  a  fair  opportunity  of 
oootemplating  the  motions  of  the  Cajnrimulgus,  or  Fern- 
owl, as  it  was  playing  round  a  large  oak  that  swarmed  with 
tearalfan  soUUtialeSt  or  fern-chafers.    The  powers  of  its 
ving  were  wonderful,  exceeding,   if  possible,  the  various 
evolutions  and  quick  turns  of  the  swallow  genus.    But  the 
circumstanoe  that  pleased  mo  most  was,  that  I  saw  it  dis- 
tinctly, more  than  once,  put  out  its  short  leg,  while  on  tho 
wing,  and  by  a  bond  of  tne  head  deliver  somewhat  into  its 
mouth.    If  it  takes  any  part  of  its  prey  with  its  foot,  as  I 
have  now  great  reason  to  suppose  it  does  these  chafers,  I  no. 
longer  wonder  at  the  use  of  its  middle  toe,  which  is  curiously 
furnished  with  a  serrated  claw.'     Mr.  Vigors  (loc.  ciL)  re- 
marks that  the  common  Barn  Owl  (Slrix  Jhmmea)  pos- 
lessea  the  same  character  of  serrated  unguift:  and  that 
&ouie  other  species  of  the  Strigidoe  exhibit  somewhat  of  the 
rudiments  of  it ;  thus  establishing  more  closely  the  affinity 
of  the  OwU  and  the  Caprimulgi,   Mr.  Vigors  adds  that  his 
coigeeture  as  to  the  use  of  the  serrated  claw— that  is,  its 
being  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  seizure — is  considerably 
corroborated  by  the  passage  from  White  above  quoted.    At 
the  same  time  he  refers  to  Wilson,  who  in  his  account  of 
tbe  CaprimulgtAS  Carolinenm  {Antrostomus  Carolinensis 
of  Bonaparte)  assigns  a  different  use  to  this  serrated  claw. 
Of  this  apecies  Wilson  says, '  Reposing  much  during  the 
tieftt  of  the  day,  they  are  much  infested  with  vermin,  par- 
tirularly  about  the  head,  and  are  provided  with  a  comb  on 
the  inner  edge  of  tho  middle  claw,  with  which  they  are 
often  employed  in  ridding  themselves  of  these  pests,  at  least 
vhen  in  a  state  of  captivity.'    Upon  this  Mr.  Vigors  oh- 
««rres  that  such  can  be  at  best  but  an  accidental  use  to 
vbicb  the  serration  can  be  applied.    There  are  many  other 
groups  of  birds,  he  adds,  possessing  the  same  character,  to 
vhich  the  same  application  of  it  can  never  be  assigned— for 
inftmooe.  the  greater  part  of  tho  genus  Pelecanus  of  Lin- 
bAus.    Many  of  these  birds,  whoso  feet,  Mr.  Vigors  ob- 
MiTcs,  are  naturally  ill  adapted  by  their  webbed  structure 
for  laying   hold  of  any  object,  are  yet  found  to  incubate 
among  trees,  where  the  serrated  claw  may  give  them  a 
further  power  of  prehension ;  they  arc  also,  he  remarks, 
asserted  to  seiie  their  prey  occasionally  with  the  foot;  in 
ahich  acta  the  structure  of  the  nail,  as  in  the  case  cited  bv 
White  respecting  the  Caprimulgus^  may  be  peculiarly  useful. 
'The  family  of  the  Ardeidie  among  the  wading  birds  equally 
exhibit,'  says  Mr.  Vigors,  in  conclusion,  *  an   analogous 
eonstmction  in  the  middle  nail.     Here  again  this  character 
Feems  adapted  to  their  mode  of  life  in  enabling  them  to 
hold  their  prey  more  firmly  in  those  slimy  and  muddy  situa- 
tions where  it  might  otherwise  elude  them ;  while,  at  the 
same  lime,  it  may  assist  their  feet  (which,  like  those  of  the 
PelecanideB,  are  naturally  ill  suited  for  grasping)  in  their 
hold  among  the  trees,  where,  like  some  also  of  the  latter 
family,  they  build  their  nests.'   Mr.  Dillon  is  of  opinion  that 
the  chief  use  of  the  serrated  claw  is  simply  to  comb  out  or 
dress  the  vibrissce  which  surround  the  gape,   Mr.  Swainson 
opposes  this  view,  observing  that  there  is  an  American  group 
of  this  famdy  which  have  no  bristles  round  the  hill,  and  yet 
have  the  serrated  claws;  and  another  group  in  Australia 
which  have  bristles  round  the  bill,  and  yet  with  the  claw 
frmooth  and  simple.    He  also  observes  that  the  Heron  tribe 
have  the  gape  smooth,  but  the  rlaw  serrated.     Mr.  Rennie 
remarks  that  the  passage  in  Wilson  *  appears  to  settle  the 
question  ;'  hut  he  pives  no  satisfactory  reason  why. 
The  Goat-sucker  is  sometimes  to  be  seen  abroad  in  gloomy 
daj^;  we  have  seen  it  on  such  days,  and  genernlly  on  the 
ground.     On  a  tree  it  is  observed  to  perch  not  across  a 
branch,  but  en  its  longitudinal  direction.  These  birds  affect 
the  neighbourhood  of  oaks,  where  in  May  they  find  the 
Melolontha  vulgaris,  and  at  Midsummer  the  Melolontha 
9o/9(itiali9.    White  graphically  describes  the  evolutions  of 
one  round  his  '  great  spreading  oak,'  where  it  was  hawking 
after  a  brood  of  some  particular  Phalcpna  belonging  to  that 
tree.    On  this  occasion  he  says  it  exhibited  a  command  of 
w;ng  superior  to  the  swallow  itself.  The  same  author  states 
that  when  a  person  approaches  the  haunts  of  this  species  in 
an  evening  they  contmue  flying  round  the  head  of  the 
obtnider ;  and  by  striking  their  wings  together  above  their 
backs,  in  the  manner  that  the  pigeons  called  smiters  are 
known  to  do,  make  a  short  snap ;  perhaps  at  that  time,  he 
adds  they  are  jealous  of  their  young,  and  their  noise  and 
gestures  are  intended  by  way  of  menace.     The  eggs,  two  in 


number,  t)hlong,  white  or  dusky,  and  streaked  somewhat  !;k<S 
the  plumage  of  the  bird,  are  equal  in  a  iz^  a  I  each  end,  audi 
are  laid  on  the  bare  ground,  generally  among  f<«rn»  hcaih.  or 
long  grass,  sometimes  in  furze-brakes  or  woods,  but  alway* 
near  the  latter.  Montagu  describes  thi^  wox^  matje  by  tlK* 
male  during  incubation  when  perched,  aud  with  his  h^\\ 
downwards,  as  not  unlike  that  of  a  spuining-whceV  and 
notices  its  uttering  a  sharp  squeak  as  it  llica. 

The  other  European  species,  Caprimul gus  rtificollis,  vfhkh 
is  very  rare,  has  been  shot  in  the  oak-woods  some  miles  dis- 
tant from  Algeziras,  and  also  in  the  valley  of  the  Rio  del 
Mel,  near  that  city.  The  Spanish  name  for  it  is  Samala. 
Mr.  Gould  has  no  doubt  that  its  natural  habitat  is  Northern 
Africa.  The  Prince  of  Musignano  notes  it  as  occurring  in 
south-western  Europe  during  the  summer. 

Mr.  Gould  has  established  a  new  genus  for  some  of  tlie 
American  Caprimulgi,  under  the  name  of  Antrostomus, 
[Whip- Poor- Will.] 

Psalurus  (Sw.).  Gape  strongly  bristled.  Tail  exces- 
sively long,  and  very  deeply  forked. 

Example,  Psalurtts  macropterus,  —  A  bright  ruddy 
demicollar  ornaments  the  hack  part  of  the  neck,  and  the 
two  external  tail-feathers  in  the  male  are  much  longer  than 
the  others.    The  tail  of  the  female  is  much  shorter. 

Locality, — Paraguay  and  Brazil. 


Ptalunu  oiaoropliTiM  (old  mftle). 

ChordfUes  (Sw.).  Gape  i)erfectly  smooth.  Wings  very 
long,  vqual  to  t?ie  tail,  which  is  ilightty  forked. 

Example,  Chordeiles  Americanus.  Ground  of  plumage 
above,  sides  of  the  head  and  front  of  the  neck,  dark  liver- 
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brown  glossed  with  greenish.  Head,  neck,  tnd  upper  rows 
of  lesser  wing-coverts  spotted  with  vellowish  brown;  back, 
scapulars,  and  tertiaries  mottled  with  brownish  white,  and  a 
little  wood  brown,  the  pale  colour  forming  speckled  bars  on 
the  tail  and  its  coverts;  intennediate  wing-coverts  more 
thioUy  mottled  with  a  purer  white ;  greater  coverts  spotted 
with  brown  on  the  margin ;  band  on  middle  of  (juills  o^in- 
ning  on  the  inner  web  of  the  first  and  ending  with  the  fifth, 
ana  a  broad  arrow-shaped  mark  on  the  throat  pure  white. 
A  white  dotted  superciliary  band  reaches  to  the  nape. 
Lateral  tail-feathers  banded  with  white.  Plumage  below 
and  inner  wing-coverts  barred  alternately  with  brownish- 
white  and  liver-brown.  Bill  blackish.  Lep  pale.  Tail 
forked.  Middle  toe,  which  is  longest,  with  a  serrated 
claw. 

This  is  the  Caprimulgus  Americanui  of  WOson,  and  the 
Caprimulgus  Virginianus  of  the  Prince  of  Musignano, 
who  notices  the  bird,  in  his  Geographical  and  Comjoarative 
LUt,  as  Chordeiles  Virginianus  (Bonap.),  and  Caprimuigui 
Fopetue  (Vieill)*    It  is  the  Peesquaw  of  the  Cree  Indians. 


diordeilM  Amerlcaniu. 
Uppar  Bgure,  Male.    Lover  flgure.  Femala,  wlUi  ui  agf. 

HabiU,  Fbod^  Reproduction^  <ft;.— Dr.  Richardson  informs 
UI  that  few  birds  are  better  known  in  the  Fur  Countries  than 
this,  which  ranges  in  summer  even  to  the  most  remote 
arctic  islands.  Captain  (now  Major)  Sabine  notices  it.  in 
the  appendix  to  Captain  (now  Sir  Edward)  Pa rry*i  '  First 
Voyage,'  as  the  Musqueto  Hatth^  and  states  that  a  female  was 
found  on  Melville  Istland,  lying  dead  on  the  ground  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  i»ca.  He  adds,  that  these  birds 
are  known  to  breed  and  inhabit  as  far  north  as  Hudson's 
Bay;  but  as  they  live  principally  in  woods,  and  feed  on 
irusquitoes  and  other  winged  insects,  which  are  very  rare  in 
the  North  Georgian  Islands,  it  is  more  than  probable  that 


the  individual  found  dead  was  an  accidental  vifitor,  and  had 
perished  for  want  of  food.  It  was  extremely  (hio,  btii  tht 
plumage  was  in  good  preservation.  Fabricius  does  not  ■»•- 
tion  it,  be  obsenes  in  conclusion,  as  known  in  Grecnlaad. 
Dr.  Richardson  states  that  its  very  peculiar  noba  is  naoal  ftv> 
qoently  heard  in  the  evening,  and  often  seem«  to  be  madr 
close  to  the  listener,  though  the  bird  that  produces  it  is  *> 
high  in  the  air  as  to  be  nearly  imperceptible.  He  descnWs 
this  sound  as  resembling  that  produced  by  the  vibratioo  U 
a  tense  thick  chord  in  a  violent  gust  of  wind,  and  sart  tkst 
the  Pish  (the  common  name  for  the  bird)  oonsidcfat.T 
resembles  some  of  the  Fakonidw  in  its  evolutions  m  tbr 
air.  It  often  remains  stationary,  fluttering  its  wings  rapidiv. 
and  then  suddenly  shoots  off  a  long  way,  by  a  glidiii;^  no- 
tion :  at  that  moment  the  loud  vibratory  noise  is  beard.  *  It 
also  traverses  the  air  backwards  and  forwards*  qoart^riB/ 
the  skv  as  regularly  as  the  Hen  Harrier  surveys  a  pteee  <il 
ground.  The  female  deposits  ber  eggs  on  the  ground  viib- 
out  making  any  nest,  generally  selecting  the  border  U  s 
cultivated  field  or  an  open  glade  in  the  forest,  and,  dar.&^ 
incubation,  sits  so  close,  that  she  may  be  almost  troddco 
down.  When  any  person  approaches  her*  the  maW  wlIcs 
firom  the  adjacent  thicket  and  stoops  at  the  introder,  ^omu-z 
within  a  foot  or  two  of  his  head,  then  rising  agmta  ar^t 
wheeling  round  to  repeat  the  same  manoBuvre.  In  tbc 
meanwhile,  his  mate  flutters  from  the  neat  along  the  stoob^ 
as  if  disabled,  and  hides  herself  at  a  short  distance  aniu» 
the  grey  grass,  from  which  she  can  hardly  be  disUQgYmkc«L 
The  Pith  makes  its  first  appearance  at  Great  Bar  Lam 
generally  about  the  last  day  of  May,  and  waa  obscrrcd 
hatching  on  the  Saskatchewan  on  the  8lh  of  J  one.  Its  cgi 
are  narrower  than  those  of  Caprimulgus  vodfermM^  bai ;/ 
the  same  colours,  rather  differently  distributed ;  th«y  mm- 
sure  nearly  14  lines  in  length.*  (Kunid  BoreaU-Amm 
cana,) 

Geographical  Distribution. — See  above.  In  Dr.  RidBri- 
son's  table,  the  extreme  northern  range  of  this  bird  lassaicd 
as  68^  N.  lat.  (east  of  the  Rocky  Mounuins,  migrHoryX  sai 
he  notices  it  as  observed  in  the  summer,  when  it  iseomms. 
on  the  Saskatchewan,  lat.  SS"*  to  54^  north,  and  from  •%•♦  a 
1000  miles  distant  from  the  sea-coast ;  as  very  comnsun  a  tk 
vicinity  of  Philadelphia,  lat.  40°  N.  (Bonaparte),  but  as  &«( 
having  its  winter-quarters  in  the  United  Statea.  li  sIm 
appears  in  the  doctor's  list  of  species  which  sna^s  oi 
breed  in  the  Fur  Countries  and  in  Pennsylvania,  but  viaiw 
farther  to  the  southward.  In  the  Prince's  GeagrmfMcti 
and  Comparative  List,  the  southern  and  ccntnu  fmtU  4 
North  America  are  recorded  as  the  localities  of  tba  i 


Sootomis*  (8w.). 

General  structure  of  Caprinmlgus  ;  bat  the  i 
shorter  than  the  inner. 

Subgenera— Sco/omtV.     Rictus  strongly  bristled.     1*1 
lengthened,  graduated,  or  rounded.    (Sw.) 

Example,    Scotomis    climaturus^   African    Lomg-^mifd 
Night-Jar.  "^  ^ 

Description. — Size  rather  smaller  than  that  of  Maew^A^ 
teryx^  although,  from  the  development  of  iu  taiL  it  is  mm± 
longer.  The  bristles  considerably  exceed  the  length  of  ikt 
bill ;  the  third  quill  is  longest ;  the  first  is  rmiber  i  ~ 
than  the  fourth,  while  the  fifth  is  ^ths  of  an  inch  i 


than  the  fourth.  The  tail  ia  verv  long,  measunnf  fnm  i^ 
base  9  inches,  of  which  3}  inches  are  occasioned  by  the 
two  middle  tail-feathers  exceeding  the  others;  the  oewr 
lateral  toe  is  shorter  than  the  inner.  The  groeed  osloor 
of  the  plumage  is  light  ferruginous  brown  vansd  wak 
dark  freckles.  The  chin  and  rictal  stripe  white:  the  kaacr 
wing- coverts  have  at  their  tips  a  broad  band  of  wh.^a. 
and  the  greater  have  a  terminal  spot  of  cream-eoluu; 
much  smaller  than  the  former.  The  ground  colour  of  tW 
five  primary  quills  is  entirely  black«  without  any  rvfwow 
their  tips  only  being  freckled  with  grey;  but  thcr  are 
crossed  m  the  middle  by  a  snowy-white  broad  band  ba^pfi- 
ning  in  the  inuer  web  of  the  first  and  terminating  on  the 
outer  web  of  the  sixth  quill:  the  remaining  quills  are  vmrud 
with  black  and  rufous  and  tipped  with  white.  The  tail  is 
variegated  in  the  usual  manner,  the  middle  pair  of  feallMn 
having  about  20  very  slender  transverse  bars»  but  osock 


*  In  Uw  Ckutj^eatHm  o/Bir^i,  Mr.  Svftiatoo  pfiato  Samimmiii  h^  mrm  mf^ 

K}fnd  Sc€tvrm%s  ( Bird  of  D«rkneM)  it  BMaot  s  and  lo  tk«  void  b  Mtaia^  m 
Bir4$  ^n'0$Urm  Jfriea.  ^ 
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nodulated,  whfle  the  outer  margin  of  the  exterior  fealher, 
•nd  the  tips  of  that  and  of  the  next,  are  pure  white.     No 
grey  in  the  plumage.  Total  length,  including  tail,  1 3  inches. 
(8w.) 
Loeoft'ly.— Africa.    Common  in  Senegal. 


Sootarnii  eUnwtanu.    (C«primu]gns  cUmataroi,  VisUl.) 

Macrodiptervx  (Sw).  Rictus  strongly  hristled.  Wings 
long,  equal  to  the  tail,  and  with  a  lengthened  reniform  fea- 
ther in  each.    Tail  even. 

Example*  Macrodipteryx  Africanus,  Pennant-winged 
Ifighi'Jar^  or  Lone-shqfted  Goatsucker. 

i>e#crw)rio».— Wings,  for  the  small  size  of  the  hird,  very 
long,  ramer  exceeding,  or  at  least  equalling,  the  tip  of  the 
tsil,  which  is  quite  even  and  consists  of  ten  feathers.  Of 
the  three  first  quills,  which  are  much  the  longest,  the  first 
b  ihorter  than  the  third,  which  is  slightly  succeeded  hy  the 
Moond.  The  long-shafted  feathers  are  inserted  immedi- 
ately between  the  primary  and  secondary  quills.  The  bris- 
tles of  the  mouth  are  strong  and  equal  to  the  length  of  the 
biU,  whkh  is  weak.  The  middle  toe  is  lengthened,  and  the 
lateral  toes  are  equal.  Ck>lour  of  the  plumage  mixed,  as  in 
others  of  the  &mily.  Upon  each  web  of  each  of  the  pri- 
mary quills  is  a  row  of  nine  rufous  and  nine  black  spots : 
the  rufous  bars  become  verv  small  towards  the  tips,  where 
the  black  predominates.  The  lesser  quills  are  black,  with 
ibor  rufous  bands,  the  tips  black.  The  middle  tail-feathers 
lie  grey,  speckled  with  black  points,  and  crossed  by  six 
black  bars,  all  of  which  are  irregular,  excepting  the  last, 
which,  as  on  all  the  other  feathers,  is  regular,  well  defined, 
and  placed  just  behind  the  tips ;  the  outer  web  of  the  exterior 
feather  is  fulvous  white,  with  about  ten  black  spots,  at 
equal  distances  from*  each  other.  Some  of  the  scapulars 
have  a  broad  cream-coloured  stripe,  which  forms  a  connected 
smes  when  the  feathers  lay  over  each  other,  but  those 
which  are  conspicuous  on  the  supposed  female  can  scarcely 
be  discerned  in  the  male ;  this  latter  however  has  a  few  ob- 
scure white  mottles  on  the  chin,  throat,  and  round  the  ears. 
Total  length  about  8  inches. 

Mr.  Swainson,  from  whose  'Birds  of  Western  Africa  the 
above  description  is  taken,  observes  that  the  female  is  en- 
thely  destitute  of  the  long-shafted  or  supplementary  feathers. 
•Now  this,*  says  Mr.  Swainson,  *  is  a  very  important  fact,  for 
it  goes  far  to  prove  that  they  are  not  essential  to  the  economy 
ofiha  species;  for  if  otherwise,  both  sexes  would  possess 
them,  unless  it  be  contended,  a  supposition  highly  impro- 
bable, that  the  male  feeds  in  one  manner  and  the  female  in 
another.  In  the  absence  of  all  information  upon  this  point, 
m  are  led  to  conclude  that  they  are  more  ornamental  than 
useful,  given  to  the  male  sex  as  attractive  decorations  to 
the  female,  in  a  similar  manner  as  the  flowing  feathers  of 
the  Paradise  Bird  are  known  to  distinguish  the  male  sex. 


Whether  or  no  these  ornamental  plumes  are  lost  after  the 
season  of  incubation  is  a  subject  for  future  inquiry;  but 
they  are  certainly  of  very  unequal  lengths  in  different  in- 
dividuals. We  have  seen  them  in  one  bird  only  seven 
inches  long,  while  in  that  now  before  us  they  measure  in 
extreme  length  seventeen  inches ;  the  webs  occupy  exactly 
six,  while  all  the  rest  of  the  shaft  is  naked,  the  rudimcnlary 
hairs  on  each  side  merely  indicating  the  position  of  the 
laminae,  had  they  been  developed.  We  cannot  subscribe 
to  an  opinion  we  have  heard  expressed,  that  these  latter 
have  been  rubbed  or  worn  off.  Another  specimen,  which 
we  suppose  is  the  female,  is  perfect  in  all  its  plumage,  but 
has  no  indication,  as  already  observed,  of  these  feathers. 
In  their  texture  they  are  remarkably  flexible,  moving  about 
with  the  least  breath  of  wind.  The  inner  web  is  so  broad, 
that  the  laminsB  in  the  middle  measure  24  inches;  the 
outer  web,  on  the  contrary,  is  very  narrow,  and  the  longest 
laminse  are  hardly  half  an  inch.' 

This  is  the  Capi-imulgus  Macrodiptents  of  Afzelius,  and 
the  Caprimulgtis  lonsipennis  of  Shaw. 

Localitf/.—ASricsL,  Sierra  Leone. 


lUrrodipteryx  Africanua.    Male. 

Proithera  (Sw.).  Rictus  almost  smooth.  Winra  very 
long,  eoual  to  the  tail,  which  is  short  and  even.  Tarsus 
very  naxed. 

Example,  Proithera  diuma]  (Caprimulgue  diumus, 
Wied.,  Nacunda,  Terara.). 

Description:  Femo/ff.— Plumage  above  a  mixture  of 
grey-brown,  yellowish-red,  and  brownish-black,  marked 
with  great  spots  of  blackish-brown,  with  wide  borders  of 
yellowish-red ;  chin  pale  yellow,  striped  with  grey-brown ; 
tail  marbled  with  brownish-black  and  bright  yellow,  with 
nine  or  ten  transverse  bands  speckled  with  brownish-black. 
Plumage  beneath  white  lineated  with  grey-brown ;  middle 
of  the  belly  white,  spotless.  Length  rather  more  than  10 
inches. 

Habits.—See  ante,  pp.  224,  225. 

Loca/i7y.—Braxil  and  Paraguay.         .   r^^^^]^ 
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Proithera  diurnt. 


NIGHT  HERON.    [Nycticorax.] 

NIGHTINGALE,  the  English  name  for  the  most 
celebrated  of  the  song  birds  of  the  Old  World.  This  well 
known  species  is  the  df}Stav  (Acdon)  of  the  antient  Greeks ; 
Luscinia  of  the  antienl  Italians  ;  Rossi gnuolo.  Bust gnuolo, 
and  Usignuolo  of  the  modern  ItaUans;  Rossi gnol  oi  the 
French  ;  Ruisenor  of  tho  Spanish ;  Nachtigall  of  the  Ger- 
mans; ^acA^er^a^/ of  the*  Fauna  Suecica;*  Nattergale  of 
Brunnich ;  and  Eos  of  tho  antient  British. 

It  is  the  Luscima  of  Gesner,  Aldrovandus,  Willughby, 
Ray,  and  Brehm  ;  MotaciUa  Lmcinia  of  Linnajus ;  Sylvia 
Luscifiia  of  Latham  and  others;  Curruca  Luscima  of 
Fleming;  and  Philomela  Luscima  of  Selby,  Gould,  and 
Swainson. 

The  Nightingale,  or  night  singer,  is  a  migratorv  bird 
visiting  us  early  in  the  spring  (about  the  middle  of  April), 
and  leaving  us  about  August  or  September.  The  male 
birds  arrive  first,  and  are  instantly  sought  after  by  the  bird- 
catchers,  who  generally  make  the  most  of  the  inter>'al  of 
ten  days  or  a  fortnight  that  elapses  before  the  arrival  of  the 
females,  well  knowing  that  those  males  which  are  taken 
after  they  have  paired  seldom  survive.  The  bird-fanciers 
have  a  notion  that  a  Surrey  Nightingale  possesses  the  finest 
quality  of  tone.  To  dwell  upon  the  richness  and  variety  of 
its  song,  a  subject  which  has  employed  the  pens  of  poets  of 
all  ages,  and  of  all  countries  where  the  bird  it  known,  would 
be  superfluous  here ;  but  there  are  points  connected  with 
the  habit3  and  geographical  distribution  of  the  bird  which 
re<juire  notice. 

M.  Temminck  states  that  the  Nightingale  haunts  woods, 
thickets,  and  gardens ;  that  it  is  common  in  nearly  all  the 
parts  of  Europe  to  Sweden  inclusive  ;  and  that  it  migrates 
m  winter  into  Egypt  and  Syria.  Hasselquist  saw  it  among 
the  willows  of  Jordan  and  the  olive-trees  of  Judea.  Mr. 
Strickland  saw  it  at  Smyrna  on  the  5th  of  April.  The 
Prince  of  Musignano  notes  it  (Specchio  Comparativo)  sls 
common  in  tho  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  which  it  leaves  in 
winter  only.  In  his  Geographical  and  Comparative  List, 
the  Prince  records  it  as  found  in  EurojH;  generally. 

Pennant  {Artie  Zoology)  says  that  it  visits  the  temperate 
parts  of  Russia,  and  evoa  some  parts  ofSiberia.  The  same 
author  (British  Zoology)  remarks  that  the  Nightingale  is 
a  species  that  docs  not  spread  itself  over  our  island.  '  It  is 
not,*  says  Pennant,  *  found  in  North  Wales,  or  in  any  of 
the  English  counties  north  of  it,  except  Yorkshire,  where  it 
is  met  with  in  great  plenty  about  Doncaster.  It  has  also 
been  heard,  but  rarely,  near  Shrewsbury.  It  is  also  remarka- 
ble that  this  bird  does  not  migrate  so  fur  west  as  Devonshire 
and  Cornwall,  counties  where  the  seasons  are  so  very 
mild,  that  myrtles  flourish  in  the  open  air  during  the  whole 
year;  neither  is  it  found  in  Ireland.  Sibbald  places  Night- 
ingales in  his  list  of  Scotch  birds ;  but  they  certainly  are 
unknown  in  that  part  of  Great  Britain,  probably  from  the 
scarcity  and  the  recent  introduction  of  hedges  there ;  yet 
they  vibit  Sweden,  a  much  more  severe  climate.*  The  editor 
of  the  last  edition  of  the  *  British  Zoology'  states  that  in 
1808  a  Nightingale*  was  several  times  heard  in  the  gardens 


of  the  earl  of  I^nsdalc,  in  Fiiher  Street,  CtrUsle.     K. 

Nilsson  notes  its  ariival  in  Sweden  by  tlic  Ul  of  M-^t. 
Montagu  informs  us  that  it  is  said  to  be  fuund  only  m  t^s 
north  as  Yorkshire  (Ins  observations  being  confined  to  Bn- 
tain),  and  certainly  not  farther  west  than  the  eastern  bur-LiTi 
of  Devonshire ;  although  they  are  plentiful  both  m  Some:<«rt- 
shire  and  Djrsel>hire.  *  Why,'  adds  MonUgu.  *  the>  »b.*«.  J 
not  be  found  in  all  the  wooded  parts  of  Deroni  hire  and  Qurs- 
wall,  which  appear  equally  calculated  for  their  r«ide&-«, 
both  from  the  mildness  of  the  air  and  variety  of  grouz»d.  % 
beyond  the  naturalist's  penetration.  The  boandji  pre*cTih«e 
to  qU  animals,  and  even  nlants,  is  a  curious  and  importj  • : 
fact  in  the  great  works  of  nature.  It  ba»  l>een  ob*rrir', 
that  the  Nightingale  may  possiblv  not  be  found  tn  an^  for. 
but  where  cowslips  grow  plentifully  ;  certainly  with  rc«|»  : 
to  Devonshire  and  Cornwall  this  coincidence  i^  jiuu* 

Mr.  Blyth  {Analyst,  and  Note  to  an  edition  of  V^hiM\ 
Selbome)  enters  fully  into  the  inquiry  as  to  the  diAtnbui.  . 
of  the  Nightingale  in  Britain.     Among  other  higUl?  ir\ir- 
esting  observations,  Mr.  Blyth  remarks  that  he  ihmk*  »-  • 
bird  appears  to  migrate  almost  due  north  and  (»outh«  dtf«  ji' 
ing  but  a  very  little  indeed  either  to  the  right  or  lefL    lie 
states  that  there  are  none  in  Brittany  nor  m  the  Ctiir.tr.. 
Islands,  Jersey.  Guernsey,  &c.     Mr.  Blyth  is  of  «ptn.  r. 
that  the  most  westward  or  them  probably  cross  tb«  Chann« 
at  Cape  La  Hogue,  arriving  on  the  coast  of  Dor-etshj^ 
and  thence  apparently  proceeding  northward  rather  ik*: 
dispersing  towards  the  west ;  so  that  they  are  only  kiiowr  i» 
accidental  stragglers  beyond,  at  most,  the  third  degrrc    • 
west  longitude — a  line  which  cuts  ofl'  the  countica  Ki  IX- 
vonshire  and  Cornwall,  together  with  Wales  and  Irelw  I 
Mr.    Gould    {Birds  of  Europe)^   after  referring   to   M' 
Blyth's  papers  in  the  'Analyst,'  states  that  the  Nii5k£»r::ti» 
appears  to  be  confined  to  particular  districu:  it  is  W  r^ 
marks,  plentiful  in  the  southern  and  eastern  countie*,  wL  \t 
Devonshire  appears  to  be  its  limit  westward,  and  I>>rv«"jL*v 
in  Yorkshire  in  a  northern  direction,  few  if  any  av-iK-  - 
cated  instances  being  on  record  of  its  occurrence  i<> 
that  town,  which  is  the  more  singular,  as  Nighiu  **>•  - 
common  in  Sweden  and  other  counlrio>  situatc^l  hr%.i 
north   than   England.     *  Our  own  observation^*  c-.r:;   •• 
Mr.  Gould,  *  respecting  the  migrations  of  the  N.^^^'i*  -•  » 
is,  that  after  leaving  our  island  it  proceeds  to  the  i  j,   * 
shores  of  the  -Continent,  and   ^adually   maken   i  *  «.• 
southwards,  until  it  arrives  in  Atrica,  %\hich  is  it&  uliiTi 
resting-place  during  our  winter  months.     We  baM-  -.: 
selves  received  specimens  killed  in  the  northern  d.>:f.'*.   t 
Africa,  but  have  never  obtained  any  from  the  <*.-:n.' 
southern  parts  of  that  portion  of  the  globe ;  it  vculvl  t\\t   ■ 
therefore  that  its  distribution  over  that  vast  c.n'ir4:r*    • 
comparatively  limited.     In  no  part  of  Eurupe  la  it  isi  •- 
abundant  than  in  Spain  and  luily  ;    from  whcncr  1    »■ 
ever,    equally  as    from   our    own,    it  regularly   m^r*    • 
on  the  approach  of  winter.'      The  islands  of  ibt*  G  ■  . 
Aj'chipelaso  are  among  the  favoured  localities  Mtit^i     « 
this   delignlful    bird.      Mr.  Yarrell    {JJiktury  rj   I  *y     • 
Birds,  now   in  the  course  of   publication)   »a)N  *  «^ 
we  consider  that   this  bird  extends  its   visits  dar.r^  < 
summer  as   far   north   as   Russia   and   Sweden,   lu  t  -% 
limited  range  in  this  country  is  unaccountable.     It  ufi  ^  . 
in  Sussex,  Hampshire,  Dorsetshire,  and  the  easlcra  p  " 
only  of  Devonshire,  along  the  lino  of  our  south  cja^t.    1: 
has  been  heard  about  loignmoulh  and  E\moutli«  but 
farther  west  in  that  direction.     In  Noilh  De\un  \i  hatU-n 
heard  near  Barnstaple,  but  not  in  Cornwall  or  WaW.    A 
gentleman  of  Gower,  which  is  the  peninsula  beycd  S'nr.- 
sea,  procured  from  Norfolk  and  Surrey,  somo  ftir  jtir* 
back,  some  scores  of  young  Nightingales,  hoping  ihii  .•- 
acquaintance  witli  his  beautiful  woods  and  their  mild  i  - 
mate  would  induce  a  second  visit ;  but  the   law  of  nai^*^ 
was  too  strong  for  him,  and  not  a  liingle  bird  nftiirm^i. 
Dyer,  in  his  **  Grongar   Hill,"  makes  the  Nigbtinga-c  i 
companion  of  his  Muse  in  the  vale  of  Towey  or  Carm*!-- 
theu  ;  but  this  is  a  poetical  licence,  as  the  bird  is  Da&  hrx. . 
there.' 

It  is  singular,  that  concurring,  as  all  the  more  mudtir 
authors  do,  that  the  Ni^^htingale  is  not  now  to  be  found  ii 
Wales,  a  Welsh  name  for  the  bird  should  exksi;  }«t  I'ci.* 
nant  gives  this  name  in  his  list,  and  it  will  be  found  ax  i^ 
head  of  this  ariicle.  Pennant,  be  it  remembered,  otilj  ex- 
cludes it  from  North  Wales. 

In  Ireland  the  Nightingale  seems  never  to  bsve  htt% 
heard.  j^^  t 
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Mr  Yai^ell,  \vho  remarks  that  it  is  not  included  by  Mr. 
RylandA  in  his  *  Catalogue  of  the  Birds  of  Lancashire/ 
(houg\i  it  has  been  heard  as  high  up  as  Carlisle,  but  no  far- 
ther, goes  on  to  state,  that  on  the  eastern  side  of  our  island 
the  bird  frequents  Essex,  SufTolk,  Norfolk,  some  of  the 
more  wooded  parts  of  Lincolnshire,  and  several  parts  of 
Yorkshire ;  but  not  higher  than  five  miles  north  of  the  city 
of  Yorlu  as  he  learned  from  his  friend  and  correspondent  Mr. 
Iliomas  Allis.  Mr.  Yarrell  states  his  belief  that  it  has  not 
been  heard  in  Scotland  or  in  the  Scottish  islands,  which,  he 
add*,  considering  that  it  visits  Denmark,  is  extraordinary. 
He  then  quotes  from  a  note  to  an  edition  of  White's  •  Sel- 
borne,*  published  in  Edinburgh,  the  following  record  of  an 
attempt  to  estabhsh  the  Niajhtingale  in  Scotland  : — ^*lt  has 
been  generally  believed  that  the  migratory  songsters,  both 
old  and  young,  return  to  their  native  haunts  in  the  breeding 
season.  .  .  .  Impressed  with  this  belief,  Sir  John  Sin- 
clair, Bart.,  long  known  for  his  patriotism,  commissioned 
the  late  Mr.  Dickson,  of  Covent  Garden,  to  purchase  for 
him  as  many  Nightingales'  eges  as  he  could  procure  at  a 
shilling  each.  This  was  accordingly  done,  the  eggs  care- 
fully packed  in  wool,  and  transmitted  to  Sir  John  by  the 
mail.  Sir  John  employed  several  men  to  find  and  take 
care  of  the  nests  of  several  Robins,  in  places  where  the 
fggs  might  be  deposited  and  hatched  in  security.  The  Ro- 
bins' ecrgs  were  removed,  and  replaced  by  those  of  the 
Ni;jbtingale,  which  were  all  sat  upon,  hatched  in  due  time, 
and  the  young  brought  up  by  the  foster  parents.  The 
songsters  flew  wh$n  fully  Hedged,  and  were  observed  for 
some  lime  afterwards  near  the  places  where  they  were  in- 
cubated. In  September,  the  usual  migratory  period, 
Jhev  disappeared,  and  never  returned  to  the  place  of  their 
birth.' 

Description.—Rich  hvovfn  above;  rump  and  tail  with  a 
rtddish  tinge;  throat  and  middle  part  of  belly  dirty  or 
gTe}T5h- white ;  lateral  parts  of  the  neck,  breast,  and  flanks 
grey ;  bill  and  legs  light  brown.     Sexes  alike. 

Habits;  Food;  Reproduction.— The  Nightingale  shuns 
ftlj.servation,  abiding  in  the  thickest  coverts,  and  in  these 
ibe  nest  is  sometimes  placed  on  a  low  fork,  but  generally 
on  the  ground.  "Withered  leaves,  particularly  those  of  the 
ouk,  very  loosely  conjoined  with  dried  bents  and  rushes, 
and  lined  internally  with  fine  root-fibres,  form  the  struc- 
ture. The  etfgs,  of  an  olive-brown,  are  four  or  five  in  num- 
heT.  After  tlie  young  are  hatched,  generally  in  June,  the 
melodious  song  of  the  male  ceases,  and  is  succeeded  by  a 
low  croak,  varied  occasionally  with  a  snapping  noise ;  the 
fir^t  ii  considered  to  be  meant  for  a  warning,  and  the  last  as 
a  defiance.  The  food  consists  of  insects,  such  as  flies  and 
♦tpiders,  moths  and  earwigs.  Green  caterpillars  were  the 
txA  brought  by  the  pawnt  birds  to  the  nest  of  young 
Nightingales  taken  by  Colonel  Montagu.  It  is  not  impro- 
bable that  the  bird's  choice  of  localities  is  in  some  measure 
deferrained  by  the  absence  or  presence  of  some  favourite 
mstiot  food. 


Luuciuu  PJiHomelaCBonaparlp).   Tlif  Nijrutiri^nlp. 

There  m  au^vther  European  Nij^luingale  iT/ie  Thrush 


Nightingale,  Philomela  Turdoides  of  Blyth,  Lusnnia  major 
of  Brisson,  Sylvia  Philomela  of  Bechstein),  inhabiting  cen- 
tral Europe.  The  song  of  this  species  is  loud,  but  far  infe- 
rior to  that  of  the  true  Nightingale.  It  is  said  to  be  com- 
mon in  Egypt. 

Mr.  Swainson  makes  the  Philomelince  the  second  sub- 
family of  his  SylviadcB.    [Sylviad^.] 

NIGRIN,  oxide  of  titanium,  containing  about  fourteen 
per  cent,  of  iron.  It  resembles  menaccanite  in  colour, 
lustre,  and  appearance  of  the  fractured  surfaces.  It  occurs 
in  Ceylon  and  in  Transylvania. 

NIKA,  a  name  given  by  M.  Risso  to  a  genus  of  Ma- 
crtirous  CrustaceanSy  placed  by  M.  Milne  Edwards  between 
the  genera  Caridina  and  Athanas  in  the  tribe  of  Aljheans, 
to  whidi  the  latter  zoologist  also  refei*s  the  genus  Autono- 
mea,    [Sai.icoques.] 

NIKON,  a  celebrated  personage  in  the  annals  of  Russia, 
and  the  sixth  patriarch  in  the  Russian  church,  was  born  in 
May,  1605,  in  a  village  near  Nischnei-Novgorod,  where  his 
father  was  a  husbandman.  A  natural  inclination  for  study 
led  him  to  become  the  pupil  of  a  monk  in  the  convent  of 
St.  Makarius.  The  taste  which  he  there  acquired  for  mo- 
nastic life  and  discipline  was  so  strong,  that  although  he 
married,  in  compliance  with  the  pressing  instances  of  his 
family,  he  separated  from  his  wife  after  ten  years'  union,  and 
prevailed  upon  her  to  enter  the  convent  of  St.  Alexis  at 
Moscow,  while  he  himself  retired  to  a  small  island  in  the 
White  Sea,  not  far  from  Solotvetz,  where  there  was  a  brother- 
hood of  hermits  living  in  detached  cells.  The  desolation 
of  the  place  and  the  severity  of  the  discipline  served  rather  <o 
increase  than  to  abate  the  ardour  of  the  new  recluse ;  but  the 
zeal  of  the  brethren  led  to  dissensions  that  terminated  in  his 
expulsion,  or  at  least  his  flight.  Beinj?  desirous  of  replacing 
their  wooden  church  by  a  stone  edifice,  Nikon,  and  Elizar, 
the  founder  and  head  of  the  community,  proceeded  to 
Moscow,  where  they  collected  contributions  for  the  purpose ; 
but  on  their  return,  Elizar  took  the  money  into  his  own 
keeping,  and  manifested  no  intention  of  applying  it  to  the 
intended  purpose.  This  led  to  remonstrances  and  alterca- 
tions ;  ana  to  such  persecution  on  the  part  of  Elizar,  that 
Nikon  pushed  off  from  the  island  in  a  small  boat ;  and 
after  incurring  great  danger,  was  driven  to  the  island  Kj, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Onega,  where  he  set  up  a  wooden 
cross.  At  the  same  time  he  made  a  vow  to  erect  a  mo- 
nastery on  that  spot,  in  fulfilment  of  which  may  now  be 
seen  the  magnificent  cloister  of  the  Holy  Cross.  Associating 
himself  with  a  community  called  the  Koscheoser  hermits, 
he  so  distinguished  himself  by  his  superior  sanctity  and 
severity  of  life,  that  on  the  death  of  their  abbot,  or  principal, 
he  was  elected  in  his  place,  in  1645.  Being  compelled 
three  years  afterwards  to  take  a  journey  to  Moscow,  to 
arrange  some  affairs  of  their  community,  he  there  became 
known  to  the  Czar  Alexis  Mikailovitch,  who  was  so  struck 
with  his  eloquence  and  understandintr,  that  he  caused  him 
to  be  appointed  archiraandrit  of  the  Novospasky  Convent, 
A  new  career  was  thus  suddenly  opened  to  him :  his  in- 
flnence  with  the  sovereign  increased  daily,  and  he  employed 
it  in  behalf  of  the  distressed.  On  beinof  appointed  metro- 
politan of  Novgorod,  in  1648,  he  attached  the  people  of 
that  city  to  him  no  less  strongly:  his  eloquence  drew  crowds 
to  hear  his  discourses  in  the  cathedral,  and  his  bounty 
maintained  numbers  during  a  severe  famine.  •  Besides  this 
he  appeased  a  violent  popular  insurrection  at  Novgorod  in 
1650,  at  very  imminent  peril  to  his  own  person.  In  the 
mean  while  he  continued  in  high  favour  with  the  Czar,  who 
fiequently  corresponded  with  him,  and  who,  on  the  death 
of  the  patriarch  Joseph,  in  1652,  appointed  him  his  successor. 
It  was  about  this  time  that  he  commenced  his  reforms  in 
the  books,  as  he  had  previously  done  in  the  liturgy,  of  the 
church ;  and  held  several  councils  relative  to  the  trans- 
lations of  the  Scriptures.  But  herein  his  zeal  led  to  his  dis- 
grace :  his  reforms  were  regarded  as  dangerous  innovations; 
and  notwithstanding  the  Czar  had  shown  such  friendly 
confidence  in  him  as  to  place  his  own  family  under  his  care 
during  the  pestilence  at  Moscow  in  1653-4,  and  had  attended 
at  the  consecration  of  the  Voskresensky  monastery  rerected 
by  Nikon)  in  1657,  the  patriarch's  enemies  contrived  to 
prejudice  him  in  the  g(..od  opinion  of  his  sovereign,  and  in 
1658  he  retired  to  the  monastery  just  mentioned,  situated 
about  forty  vei*sts  from  the  capital,  whence  he  refused  to 
return.  How  this  unfortunate  quarrel  and  misunderstanding 
originated  is  not  precisely  knuwn ;  and  it  will  be  sofhcient 
heie  to  remark  that  it  iacreabed^J^^ ^length;  ia  \%^\^ 
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council  was  held  at  Moscow,  at  which  the  Czar  himself 
presided,  and  which  was  attended  by  the  patriarchs  of 
Alexandria  and  Antioch,  those  of  Constantinople  and 
Jerusalem  having  excused  themselves.  The  result  was 
that  Nikon  was  deposed  from  his  diznity.and  was  banished 
to  the  Bieloozersky  monastery,  with  the  rank  of  a  simple 
monk.  There  he  remained  until  after  the  death  of  Alexis, 
whose  successor,  Pheodor  Alexievitch,  granted  him  per* 
mission  to  return  to  the  Voskresensky  monastery ;  but  he 
died  on  his  journey  thither,  at  Yaroslav,  August  17th, 
1681,  at  the  9Lf^  of  seventy- five. 

Nikon  compiled  a  collection  of  ancient  Russian  cnronides 
to  the  year  1630,  which  were  printed  by  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  of  St  Petersburg,  in  eight  volumes,  quarto,  1767- 
1792.  He  also  wrote  several  dogmatical  and  theological 
pieces,  which  were  printed  in  his  lifetime. 

NILS  (NiltUt  in  Latin),  the  name  of  the  great  river  of 
Eastern  Africa,  the  various  branches  of  which  have  their 
rise  in  the  high  lands  north  of  the  equator,  and,  flowing 
through  Abyssinia  and  other  regions  to  the  westward  of 
it,  meet  in  the  country  of  Seniiaar.  The  united  stream 
flows  northwards  through  Nubia  and  £g>l>t,  and  aAer  a 
course  of  more  than  eighteen  hundred  miles  from  the 
farthest  explored  point  of  its  principal  branch,  enters  the 
Mediterranean  by  several  mouths,  which  form  the  delta  of 
Egvpt.  The  word  Nil  seems  to  be  an  old  indigenous  ap- 
pellat ion,  meaning  river,  like  that  of  Gir  in  Soudan  and  other 
countries  south  of  the  Atlas.  The  modern  Egyptians  call 
the  river  Bahr-Nil,  or  simply  Bahr;  in  Nubia  it  is  called 
bv  various  names ;  in  Sennaar  the  central  branch,  or  Blue 
Iliver,  is  called  Adit ;  and  in  Abyssinia,  AbawL  The  three 
principal  branches  of  the  Nile  are — 1,  the  Bahr  el  Abiad,  or 
White  River,  to  the  west,  which  is  now  ascertainefl  to  be  the 
largest  and  longest ;  2,  the  Bahr  el  Azrek,  or  Blue  River,  in 
the  centre ;  3,  the  Tacazze.  or  Atbara,  which  is  the  eastern 
branch.  These  three  branches  were  known  to  Ptolemy, 
who  seems  to  have  considered  the  western  as  the  true  Nile, 
and  to  have  called  the  others  respectively  Astapus  and  As- 
taboras.  He  fixed  the  sources  of  the  western  river  in 
numerous  lakes  at  the  foot  of  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon, 
which  he  placed  in  lO"*  S.  lat.  Strabo  (p.  821)  speaks  of 
the  island  of  Meroe  as  bounded  on  the  south  by  the 
confluence  of  the  Astaboras,  Astapus,  and  Astasobas.  In 
another  place  (p.  786)  he  says  that  the  Nile  receives 
the  Astaboras  and  the  Astapus;  which  latter  *  some  call 
the  Astasobas,  and  say  that  the  Astapus  is  another  river 
which  flows  from   some  lakes  in   the  south,  and  makes 

}>retty  nearly  the  direct  course  of  the  Nile,  and  is  swol- 
en  by  the  summer  rains.'  While  these  passages  certainly 
prove  that  the  antient  geographers  knew  that  there  were 
three  main  streams,  thev  also  prove  that  their  notions 
about  them  were  confused.  The  numerous  reports  of  the 
natives,  who  call  this  ridge  or  group  of  Mountains  by  the 
Arabic  version  of  the  same  name,  Jibalu  *1  Kamari,  though 
generally  pronounced  Jibali  '1  Kumri,  which  would  mean 
'blue  mountains,*  seem  to  agree  in  placing  the  sources 
of  the  Abiad  several  degrees  north  of  the  equator,  at  nearly 
an  equal  distance  between  the  eastern  and  western  coasts 
of  Africa.  But  we  have  no  positive  information  either  as  to 
the  true  position  of  the  sources  or  of  the  mountains.  Ac- 
cording to  the  report  of  Antonio  Fernandez  given  by  Tellez, 
the  high  land  of  Abyssinia  extends  to  the  south  into  the 
kingdom  of  Narea,  the  northern  part  of  which  is  about  8** 
N.  lat,  and  it  probably  extends  thence  to  the  westward 
through  central  Africa.  The  Bahr  el  Abiad  was  traced 
upwards  by  Linant,  in  1827,  as  far  as  Aleis,  a  direct  distance 
of  132  geographical  miles  south  of  Khartum,  which  is  in 
ly  34'  N.  lat  and  about  32"*  30'  E.  long.,  and  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Blue  and  White  Rivers.  Since  that  time  a 
party  of  Turco-Egyptians,  headed  by  Ibrahim  Kashef,  an 
ofiicer  of  the  viceroy  of  Egypt,  marched  upwards  from 
Khartum  for  thirty-five  days  alone  the  banks  of  the  river. 
On  the  twelfth  day  they  reached  the  first  island  of  the 
Shilluks,  and  after  traversing  the  territory  of  that  people 
tliey  entered  on  the  twenty-ninth  the  country  of  the  Elenka, 
probably  the  Donga  of  Browne,  through  which  they  con- 
tinued to  ascend  along;  the  banks  for  six  days  more,  when 
they  be^an  to  retrace  their  steps.  At  this  point  the  river 
was  shallow,  fUll  of  islands,  and  six  hours  in  breadth ;  and 
there  were  no  mountains  in  sight.  The  latter  part  of  the 
march  appears  from  the  description  of  Ibrahim  to  have 
been  in  a  direction  nearly  west,  and  as  the  first  island  of 
(he  Shilluks,  which  they  reached  on  the  twelfth  day,  is  not 


far  fVom  Alois,  according  to  Linant*i  itateptat,  tW  < 
point  attained  by  Ibrahim  was  probably  about  lb*  N.  kc 
and  29^  E.  long.    The  result  of  this  expedition  afreua  wiU 
Browne's  report  from  hearsay,  in  giving  an  cssteriy  < 


to  that  part  of  the  river  which  is  south  of  Dar-For,  Uid  obr* 
ing  its  sources  full  to  the  south-westward  of  thai  fciigAr^ 
(Ool  Leake's  paper  '  On  the  Quorra,*  in  th«  2nd  tuL  of  t^ 
Journal  <^the  Aoyal  GeographiccU  Society  qf  Lomdam^  mak 
Linant*s  Journal  qf  a  Voyage  up  the  Bahr  el  Abiad.  wiU 
some  general  notes  on  that  river  and  illustratiT«  map^  • 
the  same  volume.)  The  enormous  breadth  attzibatc4  m 
the  Abiad  by  the  Turkish  party,  although  it  ma?  b«  cxaf^ 
gerated,  leaves  little  doubt  that  the  river  at  Um  cxInss 
point  of  their  Journey  was  much  broader  than  alitajaas- 
tion  with  the  Blue  River,  and  indicates  that  it  has  a  mf 
liar  character,  its  origin  being  perhaps  in  a  lake  or  Um 
which  may  be  supplied  by  streams  flowing  finoin  a  dvtaM 
range  of  mountains.  The  existence  of  lakes  vkkh  km 
communication  with  the  river  only  in  time  of  htfth  wtte 
is  rendered  highly  probable  bv  a  passage  in  Liuaora*  J«ae^ 
nal,'  which  states  that  at  the  time  of  the  inuodaUoa  «f 
the  White  River  a  prodigious  quantity  of  fish  la  Woo^ 
down  towards  Khartum  by  the  current. 

Mr.  Holroyd,  in  his '  Notes  on  a  Journey  to  Kordofca  m 
1836-7,'  in  the  ninth  volume  of  the  'Journal  of  iba  Leate 
Geocraphical  Society,'  states  that  Khurshid  Pasha  tald  La 
that  he  had  been  twenty-one  days  above  Aleis,  on  the  BsAr 
Abiad,  in  the  boats  of  the  country  wiU»  soldiers,  aad  kW 
reached  Denka.  He  mentioned  that  the  nvar  ditiMs 
considerable  distance  above  Khartum,  but  was  not  lunaiaJ 
to  say  which  was  the  direction  of  the  White  Nile  praperly 
so  called.  In  the  country  of  the  Shilluks  it  seaoas  tim, 
several  rivers  join  the  Bahr  Abiad  ftrom  the  west,  ihm  naian 
of  which  are  mentioned  by  Linant  in  his  Note*.  Doe  W 
these  may  be  the  Bahr  el  Adda  mentioned  by  Browae  m  the 
last  western  tributary  of  the  Bahr  Abiad. 

The  Bahr  Abiad,  which  at  its  confluence  with  tbe  ftat 
River  is  only  about  1800  feet  wide,  is  described  hj  LsaaalM 
being,  just  above  it,  in  many  places  a  mile  and  a  naif  wi^  • 
the  month  of  April,  and  even  then  far  within  its  rmiv 
banks,  which  sometimes  appeared  four  miles  diataio&sa 
one  another,  and  were  distinctly  marked  beyond  thnae  baia 
by  a  wide  sandy  beach  without  any  appearance  of  wdaic. 
But  even  this  is  not  the  full  width  at  the  greatest  bet^t,  m  ths 
river  then  overflows  the  adjoining  country,  and  the  vatcn ex- 
tend in  some  places  above  twenty  miles  from  side  to  sida.  TW 
shores  of  the  river  are  very  flat,  especially  on  tiia  wmsta 
side,  and  the  water  is  deep  only  towards  the  middla  of  t^ 
stream,  where  Linant  found  it  to  be  ftom  three  Is  kmr 
fiitboma  Tlie  rise  of  the  Bahr  Abiad  is  not  pesfsttfiih  ufl 
some  time  after  that  of  the  Bahr  Axrek,  according  Id  Laaas : 
but  an  American  who  aocomnauied  Ismael  Pasba  to  Smaamm 
in  1821  says  that  'the  Abiad  commenced  its  rise  tbmymt 
about  twenty  days  sooner  than  the  Adit  (the  oaiaa  sf  ihs 
Blue  River  in  Sennaar),  and  that  the  differenee  of  rthrr 
of  their  waters  proves  that  they  flow  through  verr  difcwc 
soils.  The  white  colour  of  the  Abiad  is  oocasiooea  bra  vacf 
fine  white  clay  with  which  its  waters  are  imprecnatedC  vUa 
the  Adit  is  almost  black  during  the  season  ocits  iaaeasa* 

At  the  confluence  the  contrast  between  the  two  atfeam^ 
says  Linant,  is  very  g:reat,  the  waters  of  the  Ahia4  Waag 
always  white,  and  as  it  were  soapv,  even  in  the  dir  aesssa, 
wheii  the  Axrek  is  of  a  greenish  hue.  The  Abiad  r^mob 
of  the  same  colour  during  the  inundations,  wbea  the  Bkkr 
Aarek  becomes  reddish  owing  to  the  alluvium  btsngbt  Aswa 
by  iu  affluent  the  Bahr  Toumet,  which  eomes  fnm  1W 
highlands  of  Narea  and  falls  into  the  Axrek  ia  Iba  fe»> 
vinoe  of  Fazuolo,  above  Sennaar. 

The  Bahr  el  Axrek,  or  Blue  River,  wbicb  m  hm§ 
supposed  to  be  the  main  branch  of  the  Nilcw  bss  ibrss 
sources  in  the  high  land  of  Gojam,  near  the  viUw  ef  Ge«dk. 
south-west  of  lake  Dembea,  in  \i^  59' t5'^  N.  laft.  aal 
3S^  55'  30^'  E.  long.,  according  toBmce's  obssrratioos.  TW 
AgowB,  who  inhabit  that  district,  worship  the  river.  [Aarv«- 
siNiA ;  Brucs.]  The  sources  of  the  Axrek  appear  Is  Wv 
been  visited  by  Father  Ptes,  and  perfaape  by  other  mbbho- 
aries,  long  before  Bruce.  The  vast  importance  attsffcrd  w 
that  discovery  has  become  much  diminished  since  tbe  infcs 
mation  whicH  we  have  acquired  of  the  Abiad,  whose  semias 
are  still  unexplored,  and  still  involved  in  that  my- 
tery  which  the  antients  represent  as  boveriof  sheet  the 
fountains  of  the  Nile.  After  a  north  and  north-west  aovrw 
of  about  seventy  miles,  the  Airek,  or  Abawi,  as  tht  Ab;e- 
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qmmns  call  it,  enters  the  lake  Dembea  or  Tzana  on  its 
MUtli'Western  K^e.  This  fine  lake  is  sixty^ve  miles  in 
^^th  fh>m  south-east  to  north-west,  according  to  Bruce's 
map,  Ind  ahove  thirty  in  its  greatest  breadth ;  its  suribce  is 
more  than  twice  that  of  the  lake  of  Geneva.  It  occupies  the 
eentre  of  an  elevated  table-land,  surrounded  by  hills  and 
mountain  ranges,  from  which  numerous  streams  fell  into  the 
lake.  The  Blue  River,  issuing  from  the  lake  at  its  south-east 
extremity,  runs  first  to  the  south-east,  forming  a  large  cas- 
cade at  Alata ;  after  which  it  flows  nearly  due  south,  and 
then  turns  to  the  south-west,  encompassing  the  provinces  of 
Gojam  and  Damot,  and  leaving  Amnara  Proper  on  its  right 
or  eastern  bank.  After  receiving  several  affluents  from  the 
higbUndsof  Shoa  and  Bfkt,  it  turns  to  the  north-^est, 
ftirmtng  a  curve  which  twice  intersects  the  tenth  degree  of 
north  latitude,  being  nearly  the  same  parallel  as  that  of  the 
Airthest  explored  point  of  the  Abiad,  which  is  six  degrees  of 
longitude  mrther  west  The  vast  tract  between  the  two  rivers 
is  yet  unexplored ;  it  is  nominally  dependant  on  Sennaar, 
and  is  inhabited  by  the  Denka,  the  Shilluks,  the  Bokki,  and 
other  Negro  tribes,  who  are  pagans. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1822,  Ismael  Pasha,  son  of  the 
vicnoy  of  Egypt,  with  1500  men,  started  firom  Faxoclo, 
which  is  about  11"  20'  N.  lat.,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Blue 
RiYir,  and  marched  southwards  into  the  interior  in  search 
of  the  gold-mines  of  Qudradmyl.      After  crossing    the 
Bshr  Toumet,  an  affluent  of  the  Asrek,  in  about  10"*  50' 
N.  lat^  they  discovered  on  the  1 8th  the  first  appearance  of 
KoM  mixed  with  the  sand  in  the  beds  or  borders  of  rivulets. 
Oulltaud,  who  accompanied  the  expedition,  found  that  the 
vishing  of  the  sands  produced  very  little,  only  four  grains 
of  gold  in  a  hundred  weight  of  sand.    A  negro  chief  told 
Ismael  that  after  the  rainy  season  there  were  sometimes 
fcund  bits  of  gold  of  the  sixe  of  beans.    After  seventeen 
days  passed  among  golden  sands,  Ismael  became  convinced 
of  their  barrenness;  and  on  the  5  th  of  February  gave  orders 
to  proceed  farther  south,  and  in  two  days  arrived  at  Singue, 
•onth-west  of  Quftmimyl,  and  in  about  10**  30'  N.  lat  and 
34*  so'  S.  long.    But  the  negro  inhabitants  of  the  neigh- 
bouring mountains  became  so  troublesome  and  daring,  that 
Ismael  was  obliged  on  the  11th  of  February  to  order  a 
retreat  towards  Faxoclo.    (Cailliaud,  Voyage  d  Mero6,  au 
iM  dm  FiiMgl,  ^.,  1826-7.) 

Continuing  its  course  in  a  north-north-west  direction, 

towards  the  low  country  of  Sennaar,  the  Azrek,  or  Adit,  as 

it  is  here  called,  after  crossing  the  province  of  Faxoclo,  a 

dependency  of  Seimaar,  passes  by  the  town  of  Sennaar, 

which  ta  on  iu  left  bank,  in  about  13*  30^  N.  hit  and  33*  45' 

S.  long.  Continuing  to  How  nearlv  in  the  same  direction,  it 

receives  on  its  right  bank  the  Dandar,  Rabat,  and  other 

streama  which  flow  from  the  outer  or  western  side  of  the 

highlands  which  enclose  the  basin  of  lake  Dembea.    The 

country  on  its  left  bank,  and  between  it  and  the  Abiad,  con- 

stilutes  the  kingdom  of  Sennaar  proper,  which  is  also  called 

Ai  Jexira,  or  the  island  [Sbnnaarj,  and  is  divided  by  the 

Azrek  firom  Halfay,  a  Nubian  province,  forming  part  of 

tile  country  of  Atbara,  or  island  of  Meroe.    [Nubia.]    At 

IChariAm  the  White  and  Blue  rivers  unite,  the  former  being 

the  wider  ;  and  the  two  streams  How  for  several  miles  in  a 

common  bed  without  mixing  their  waters,  like  the  Rhdne 

and  the  Arve  below  their  junction  near  Geneva.    After 

pBSsing  Halfay  the  united  stream  of  the  Nile  bends  towards 

the  north-east,  passes  by  Shendy  and  the  ruins  of  Meroe, 

ami  oo  entering  the  country  of  Berber  it  receives  on  ito 

ea«tern  bank  the  Tacazze  or  Atbara,  the  third  great  oon- 

fltieot  of  the  Nile. 

Hm  Iblbwing  is  a  description  of  the  appearance  of 
the  Kile  in  iu  course  througn  Upper  Nubia.  '  The  Nile 
belovr  the  point  of  junction  of  tne  Abiad  and  Azrek 
preodjiita  a  trulv  magnificent  spectacle.  Between  Halfay 
and  Sbendv  the  river  is  straightened,  and  traverses  a 
deep  and  gloomy  defile  foamed  by  high  rocky  hills,  be- 
tween whioh  the  Nile  runs  dark,  deep,  and  rapidlv  for 
ahoai  twelve  or  fifteen  miles.  On  emerging  firom  this  defile 
the  river  again  spreads  itself  majestically  and  flows  between 
imnMose  plains  of  herbage  bounded  only  bv  the  horizon. 
About  thirty  miles  above  Nousreddin,  the  need  village  of 
Berber,  we  passed  the  mouth  of  the  Bahr  el  Isawood  (the 
Tacasae)  on  the  eastern  shore;  it  is  the  last  river  that 
cmpitea  itself  into  the  Nile.  I  estimated  it  at  about  two- 
(hirda  of  a  mile  at  its  embouchure.  The  Nile  below  the 
point  of  junction  of  this  river  is  more  than  two  miles  broad 
from  tNink  to  bank.  {NarrcUive  </  an  Expeditwn  to  Don" 
P.  C  No.  1006. 


fola  and  Sennaar  under  lemayl  AieAo,  by  an  American, 
ondon,  1822.) 

The  T^axze,  perhaps  the  AsUboras  of  the  antients,  rises  in 
the  high  mountains  of  Lasta,  in  about  1 1*  40'  N.  lat  and 
39*  40'  E.  long.  Its  sources  were  known  to  the  Jesuit  mis- 
sionaries in  Abyssinia,  and  have  been  visited  of  late  years  by 
Pearce.  It  flows  for  a  considerable  distance  in  a  northern  di- 
rection between  the  range  of  the  Samen  mountains  on  the 
west,  and  those  of  Lasta,  Salowa,  and  Bora  on  the  east  It  re- 
ceives on  its  right  bank  the  Arequa  from  Antalo.  On  arriving 
at  13*  1 5'  N.  lat.  the  Tacazze  turns  to  the  north-west,  forming 
the  boundary  between  the  kingdom  of  Amhara,  on  its 
left,  and  Tigro  on  its  rig;ht  bank.  The  river  has  numeroua 
rapids,  which  render  it  fordable  at  most  seasons  of  the 
year.  Salt  saw  in  it  enormous  crocodiles  of  a  greenish 
colour  and  large  hippopotami.  Proceeding  north-west  the 
Tacazze  flows  through  the  lowlands  of  Waldhuba  and 
Walkavt,  which  are  dependencies  of  Tigre;  and  about 
14*  50^  N.  lat  and  36''  40'  E.  long,  it  receives  on  iU  left 
bank  the  Augrab,  which  rises  on  the  north  slope  of  the 
high  land  of  Dembea.  It  afterwards  receives  several  other 
streams  which  come  fh>m  the  same  direction  and  pass 
through  the  country  of  Ras  el  Feel,  which  was  visited  by 
Poncet  and  Bruce.  It  then  inclines  more  to  the  north ;  and 
between  the  parallels  of  16*  and  17*  N.  lat.,  in  the  country 
of  the  Taka,  it  is  supposed  to  receive  on  its  eastern  bank  the 
Mareb,  a  considerable  stream  which  comes  from  Tigre, 
and  the  course  of  which  has  been  traced  north-west  to 
within  a  short  distance  from  the  Tacazze.  [Bb ja,  or  Boja.] 
The  Tacazze  then  passes  Gous  Radjib,  visited  by  Burkhardt 
on  his  journey  to  Suakim  in  1814,  and  inclines  again  to 
the  north-west,  forming  the  boundary  of  the  so-called 
island  of  Meroe  and  the  Berber  country  [Barabra]  ;  and 
at  last  enters  the  Nile  at  17*  45'  N.  lat  and  about  34*  5' 
£.  long.  A  short  distance  before  its  confluence  the  Tacazze 
receives  on  its  right  bank  the  Mogren  from  the  north-east, 
which  rises  in  the  Langay  ridge  near  the  Red  Sea,  in  the 
country  of  the  Bishareens.  At  the  season  of  the  inundation 
the  Bahr  Mogren  brings  down  from  the  interior  a  quantity 
of  black  earth,  which  is  said  to  aflect  the  colour  of  the 
Nile.    (Linant's  Notea  on  the  Bahr  el  Abiad.) 

The  Nile,  from  the  confluence  of  the  Tacazze  down  to 
its  entrance  into  the  Mediterranean,  a  distance  of  1200 
geographical  miles  measured  along  the  course  of  the  river, 
receives  no  permanent  streams ;  but  in  the  season  of  raina 
it  receives  wadys,  or  torrents,  firom  the  mountains  which 
lie  between  it  and  the  Red  Sea.  After  flowing  through 
'Berl>er  in  a  north-north-western  direction,  a  populous  and 
fertile  district,  and  full  of  villages,  the  Nile  enters  a  barren 
and  dreary  country,  where  the  desert  sands  come  close  to 
the  river*s  edge.  The  rooks  and  stones  of  the  desert  are 
generally  of  black  granite.  No  verdure  is  to  be  seen,  except 
on  the  margin  of  the  river.  On  arriving  at  about  19*N. 
lat  the  Nile  turns  nearly  direct  west,  and  forms  the  large 
island  of  Mograt  This  district  is  called  £1  RabaTab ;  and 
its  malek,  or  chieftain,  is  said  to  rule  over  eighty-five  large 
and  fertile  islands  formed  by  the  Nile,  besides  the  adjacent 
banks.  The  Nile  below  Mograt  turns  abruptly  to  the  south- 
west This  is  known  as  the  great  bend  of  the  Nile.  Con- 
tinuing in  the  same  direction,  it  passes  through  the  country 
of  the  Sheygia  Arabs.  [BabkalJ  Arriving  at  the  village 
of  Korti,  18*  N.  lat  and  31*  50'  B.  long.,  the  river  turns  to 
the  west;  and  after  a  course  of  about  thirty  miles  in  that 
direction,  it  resumes  a  northern  course,  flowing  through  the 
province  of  Dongola.  The  breadth  of  the  cultivable  land 
on  each  bank  through  the  Dongola  country,  which  is  above 
100  miles  in  length,  varies  fh>m  one  to  three  miles,  beyond 
which  is  the  desert.  The  left  or  western  bank  is  the 
more  fertile,  the  eastern  bank  being  in  many  places  sandy 
and  banen.  Some  of  the  islands,  such  as  that  of  Arg^ 
are  veiT  fertile.  (Waddin^n  and  Hanbury's  TraveTe; 
Riippers  Travele  in  Nulna  and  Kordqfim*)  North  of 
Argo,  in  19*  40' N.  lat,  the  Nile  enters  the  province  of  Dar 
Mahass,  in  Lower  Nubia,  where  it  forms  a  catara <it,  or 
rapid,  commonly  called  the  third  cataract  by  those  who 
ascend  the  river.  After  several  windings  the  river  inclines 
to  the  north-east;  and  near  22*  N.  lat  forms  the  second 
cataract,  called  Wady  Hal&,  after  which  it  passes  the  splen- 
did temple  of  Ipsambul.  [Abusamboijl.]  Continuing  ita 
north-east  course,  the  Nile  passes  by  Derr,  Dandour,  and 
Kalabsheh ;  and  at  about  24*  N.  lat  fbrms  the  last  cataract 
between  granite  rocks  which  cross  the  river  near  Essouan, 
or  Assouan.    Along  this  tract  of  Lower  Nubia  the  va" 
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the  N*le  is  very  oarrow,  '  Uie  rooks  of  (he  esstem  and 
western  mountains  often  coming  close  to  the  river,  and 
leaving  little  space  for  the  deposit  of  alluvium :  in  other 
places,  on  the  Libyan  side,  the  sand  covers  the  whole  levd 
apace  between  the  hills  and  the  bank ;  and  the  character 
of  the  country  between  Wady  Hal&  and  Assouan  is  totally 
Hifierent  from  that  of  Egypt.  The  river  about  Kalabsheb 
rises  between  30  and  40  feet  perpendicularly  during  the 
inundation;  and  after  it  has  subsided,  in  Februarv,  the 
stream  runs  at  a  rate  of  two  or  three  nautical  miles  an 
hour.'  (Sir  J.  Gardner  Wilkinson,  On  the  Nile  and  Former 
LeveU  qf  Egytpt,  in  London  Geog.  Journal,  vol.  9.) 

After  entering  the  boundaries  of  Egypt  the  Nile  flows 
through  the  whole  length  of  that  country,  which  it  waters 
and  fertilises.  Egypt  owes  to  the  Nile  its  very  existence 
as  a  productive  and  habitable  region,  and  accordingly,  in 
olden  times,  the  people  worshiped  the  beneficent  river  as  their 
tutelarv  o^.  A  full  account  of  the  Nile  in  its  progress 
through  Egypt,  of  its  periodical  rise,  and  its  delta  and 
various  mouths,  is  given  under  Egypt. 

The  rich  alluvial  deposit  which  the  Nile  spreads  over  the 
lands  of  Nubia  and  Egypt  is  mainly  derived  through  the  Blue 
River  and  its  affluenu  the  Touroet,  Tacazct,  Mareb,  &c., 
from  the  high  lands  of  Abyssinia:  the  White  River  brings 
no  such  alluvial  deposit ;  but  its  stream,  rising  about  the 
same  time  as  the  Blue  River,  assists  in  raising  their  combined 
waters  over  the  lands,  which  they  fertilise  in  their  north- 
ward course.  Owing  to  the  yearly  deposit  of  alluvial  matter, 
both  the  bed  of  the  Nile  and  the  fand  of  Egypt  are  gradually 
raised,  the  elevation  varying  hi  different  places,  and  always 
lessening  in  proportion  as  the  river  approaches  the  sea. 
According  to  an  approximate  calculation,  the  land  about 
the  first  or  lowest  cataract  has  been  raised  nine  feet  in  1 700 
years,  at  Thebes  about  seven  feet,  and  at  Cairo  about  five  feet 
ten  inches ;  whilst  at  Rosetta  and  the  mouths  of  the  Nile, 
where  the  perpendicular  thickness  of  the  deposit  is  much 
less  than  in  the  valley  of  Central  and  Upper  Egypt,  owing 
to  the  great  extent  east  and  west  over  which  the  inundation 
spreads,  the  rise  of  the  soil  has  been  comparatively  impei^ 
oeptible.  (Wilkinson.)  As  the  bed  of  the  Nile  always  keeps 
pace  with  the  elevation  of  the  soil,  and  the  proportion  of 
water  brought  down  by  the  river  continues  to  be  the  same, 
it  follows  that  the  Nile  now  overflows  a  greater  extent  of 
land,  both  east  and  west,  than  in  former  times ;  and  that 
the  superficies  of  cultivable  land  in  the  plains  of  Thebes  and 
of  Ontral  Egypt  continues  to  inorease.  All  fears  therefore 
about  the  stoppage  of  the  overflowing  of  the  Nile  are 
unfounded.  In  the  valley  of  the  Nile  the  banks  are  much 
more  elevated  than  the  land  at  a  distance  from  the  river, 
and  they  are  seldom  quite  covered  with  water,  even  during 
the  highest  floods.  The  difference  between  the  height  of 
the  banks  and  the  land  near  the  edge  of  the  desert  is  often 
as  much  as  Ifi  and  16  feet.  The  dykes  which  form  a  com- 
munication between  the  villages  during  the  inundation 
commence  on  a  level  with  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  as 
they  extend  into  the  interior  rise  to  so  great  a  height  above 
the  fields  as  to  leave  room  for  the  construction  of  arches 
fer  the  passage  of  the  water,  lliis  appearance  of  an  ele- 
vated strip  of  land  along  the  banks  of  a  river,  sloping 
towards  the  interior,  is  common  to  other  river  valleys  which 
are  subject  to  periodical  inundations. 

NILE  US,  a  surgeon  of  the  Alexandrian  school,  celebrated 
ibr  the  invention  of  a  machine  called  the  '  plinthium,'  which 
was  employed  with  success  in  reducing  luxations  of  the  fe- 
mur. (Cels.,  De  Med,,  lib.  viii.,  cap.  20;  Oribas.,  De  Ma- 
chi'nam,  cap.  8,  p.  617.)  Some  of  his  medicines  are  quoted 
by  Oalen,  Aetius,  Celsus,  Paulus  iSgineta,  C^Iius  Aureli- 
anus,  and  Oribasius.  The  exact  time  when  he  lired  is  not 
known ;  but  as  he  is  mentioned  by  Celsus,  we  may  perhaps 
safely  place  him  a  little  before  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  asra. 

NILGHBRRY  MOUNTAINS.  [HiWDirrrAif, voL  xn . 
p.  207.] 

NIMES  or  NI8MBS,  a  town  in  the  tooth  of  France, 
oanital  of  the  department  of  Gard,  in  43**  60^  N.  Ut.  and  4^ 
23'  E.  long. ;  35b  miles  flrom  Paris  in  a  direct  line  south 
by  east,  4&0  miles  by  the  road  through  Auxerre,  Lyon. 
Vienne,  Valence,  and  Pont  St.  Esprit,  or  417  miles  by  the 
road  through  Nevers,  Moulins.  Clermont,  and  Mei^e. 

Nimes,  antiently  Neroausus(Ni/iavffoc),  is  a  town  of  great 
antif|uity.  Strabo  (p.  186.  Casaub.)  notices  it  as  the  capital 
of  the  Celtic  nation,  the  Volc9  Arecomici,  o^  Arioomiaci 


(OirnXMotAfOftfu^^oCK^^  fttatea  that  though  inlmr  toKu- 
bonne  in  the  nimiber  of  strangers  and  others  retortiBi  to  4 
for  the  purposes  of  trade,  it  was  superior  m  the  noaUr  d 
dtisens ;  the  town  exercised  authority  over  tvanty-faiu  po- 
pulous villages,  and  enjoyed  the  'Jus  Latii,'  bjr  viciai  ^ 
which  those  elected  to  the  s^lileibip  or  qusstonhip  ia  K*- 
mausus  acouired  the  rights  of  Roman  citixens.  Nas&.«f 
was  situatea  on  the  high  road  from  Italy  into  Spaia,  vk<t. 
though  in  excellent  condition  in  summer,  was  in  t|inaf  u>i 
winter  impeded  by  mud  or  by  floods  cauied  bj  tbs  mam- 
tain  torrents.  It  was  fortified  with  walls  and  gstsi  ^  li* 
emperor  Augustus,  about  fourteen  yean  before  tb«  Chn- 
tian  nra.  In  the  downfid  of  the  Roman  empirt  Ntow  m^ 
fered  much.  It  fell  into  the  bands  of  the  Visigothi.  vd  w 
comprehend^  in  the  kingdom  established  by  tbcm  in  Ma 
south-west  of  France  and  in  Spain ;  it  wu  be*iefed  k^ 
Wamba,  king  of  the  Viaigotha  (about  ajx  673).  ipii« 
whom  it  had  rebelled,  and  was  aubiequently  takes  ij  lU 
Saracens,  from  whom  it  was  wrested  by  Cbarlei  Utiii  a 
whose  hands  the  town  suffered  much.  In  the  tentli  tatarj 
it  became  the  capital  of  an  hereditary  vi4Coant|r,  and  iN: 
some  changes  wa$  united  to  the  crown  of  Francs,  in  ik*  kvi 
of  St.  Louis,  A  j>.  1 268.  In  the  religious  wars  of  tht  wkm. 
century  it  was  one  of  the  strongholds  of  the  Cslnsiiti:  a 
submitted  to  Louis  XIII.,  who  dtamantled  the  ibrtilaua 
In  the  earlier  periods  of  the  French  revolutioo  (uk  \:u 
and  on  the  second  restomtton  of  the  BourboiM  (ju^  ink 
it  was  the  scene  of  serious  intestine  troublei,  pohml  a 
religious. 

Of  all  the  towns  in  Fiance,  NImea  ptewrra*  tW  mi 
atriking  memorials  of  its  antient  ^noeur.  It  hM  hn 
styled  ^a  second  Rome.'  The  antient  building  kotm  u 
La  Maison  Carr^  (the  square  house),  is  not  ^mt,  m 
its  name  would  imply,  but  a  parallelogram.  It  ii  MmaoW 
by  thirty  fluted  C>>rinthian  oolunins,  so  arranged  m  ts  an- 
ient eleven  on  each  side,  six  in  the  front,  and  si  nut  1: 
the  back :  the  columns  at  the  angles  being  inthii  eaafiit- 
tion  counted  twice.  The  columns  on  the  back-frMi  cJ 
eight  of  those  on  eaoh  side  are  half  encased  in  tbr  n'  / 
the  building  which  fills  up  the  intermediate  qjseti :  \m 
remaining  three  oolumna  on  each  side  and  thoM  d  Uf 
front  belong  to  the  portico,  which  ia  of  oonstdetable  iiyu 
in  proportion  to  its  width,  and  ia  open  on  three  sides,  tn 
pillars  are  nearly  30  feet  in  beignt,  and  nearly  I  M  5 
diameter ;  but  M.  Millin,  firom  whom  we  borrov  thai  *• 
mensions  ( Voyage  done  let  D6p,  du  Midi  de  h  frn*  \ 
does  not  say  whether  the  first  of  them  includes  the  m» 
and  capital,  or  is  that  of  the  shaft  alone.  The  intcieslsBai 
spaces  are  less  than  two  diameters  in  breadth.  Tkt  ao^ 
length  of  the  building  is  given  by  M.  Hill  in  st  71  Frb^ 
(or  77  English)  feet,  including,  we  preeume,  the  4«?tk  1/ 
the  portico ;  the  breadth  is  36  French  (or  38^  Koglisfati^ 
our  authorities  do  not  state  whether  theae  art  s&lo*'  -' 
interior  measurements ;  they  are  probably  extsnot.  T^ 
cornice  and  frieze  run  all  round  the  builoing,  sal  v^ 
as  the  capitals  of  the  columns,  are  regarded  ss  maim  i 
architectural  beauty:  indeed  thehoilding  issosnhehela'* 
require  a  large  and  accurate  drawing  to  do  it  joftUec  TV 
very  corona  is  fretted.  ITie  onlv  entrance  to  the  btto< 
is  by  a  door  in  the  front  under  the  portico ;  and  thcrt  wi 
originally  no  windows;  it  is  conjectured  that hfkt «s* > 
tained  by  openings  in  the  root  The  IfaiMO  Orr&c  t^ 
most  of  the  temples  of  antiquity,  was  enclosed.  Tbs  n««i 
excavations,  made  about  three  yearn  ago,  render  it  fcvktt^ 
that  another  similar  building  Ikoed  tl^  temple,  si  mv  '**' 
tie  distance  firom  it,  S^ier,  a  French  antiqssf^,  t«j*^ 
tured  that  it  was  dedicated  to  Catus  Cnsar  saii  W^' 
CsDsar,  the  grandchildren  of  Augustus ;  but  it  kss  ntt«^ 
been  shown  by  M.  Augusta  Pelet  to  have  been  ersete^*-  ^ 
Aurelius  and  L  Varus.  Probably  there  were  twotssf* 
within  the  same  enclosure,  one  dedicated  to  AarthuA.  t-'' 
other  to  Verus.  In  the  middle  agea  it  served  as  s  tsn- 
hall,  was  afterwards  part  of  the  offioea  of  a  private  ks<«« 
and  in  the  time  of  Louia  XIV.  the  canons  of  ^  ^^ 
fitted  it  up  as  a  church.  When  visited  by  M.  Milha.  is  « 
reign  of  Napoleon,  it  waa  defiled  by  filth  and  exposed  to  t» 
mischievous  pranks  of  children.  The  Maiaon  Cair^  e '  * 
u<«ed  as  a  museum  fbr  objecta  of  antiquity.  Tb«  S**** 
House  at  Richmond,  iu  Virginia,  which  stands  00  s  c^ 
manding  elevation,  is  a  copy  of  the  Maison  Outim.  Tm 
plan  and  drawings  were  sent  to  Virginia  by  Mr.  Js*"* 
when  he  was  minister  of  the  United  States  at  Pins. 

The  amphitheatre,  whidi  ia  near  La  MaiMm  Onda  •* 
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better  preacrration  than  the  Coliwum  at  Rome,  and  of 
l^reater  extent  than  the  amphitheatre  of  Verona.  It  is  a 
perfect  oval.  The  greater  diameter,  including  the  thickness 
of  the  wall,  is  estimated  at  405  French,  or  434  English  feet  ; 
the  smaller  diameter,  317  French,  or  340  English  feet  The 
exterior  wall,  which  is  nearly  perfect,  consists  of  a  ground 
story  and  an  upper  story,  each  pierced  with  sixty  arches, 
and  is  surmounted  hy  an  attic.  Its  heif^ht  from  the  level 
of  the  ground  is  ahove  70  English  feet.  The  lower  or  ground 
itory  is  adorned  with  pilasters,  and  the  upper  with  Tuscan 
or  Doric  columns.  The  attic  shows  the  holes  destined  to 
receive  the  posts  on  which  was  stretched  the  awning  that 
covered  the  amphitheatre.  The  rows  of  seats  are  computed 
10  have  been  originally  thirty-two  in  number.  There  were 
four  principal  entrances.  The  amphitheatre  has  been  com- 
puteato  hold  17,000  persons :  it  was  built  with  great  solidity 
vithout  cement:  the  stones  were  quarried  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  some  of  them  are  of  immense  size.  When 
the  Yisu^ths  possessed  Ntmes,  they  converted  this  building 
into  a  fortress,  to  defend  the  place  against  Clovis  and  his 
F^nks.  They  huilt  the  square  towers  which  yet  remain 
near  the  eastern  door.  It  was  defended  by  the  Saracens 
igainst  Charles  liartel,  who.  assailed  it  with  Are,  of  which 
it  »tai  exhibits  the  traces.  Under  the  viscounts  of  Ntmes 
it  was  still  kept  as  a  fortress.  The  arena  was  encumbered 
till  of  late  years  with  a  parcel  of  wretched  hovels,  now  re- 
moved. 

There  is  an  antient  edifice  which  antinuaries  have  desig- 
nated the  temple  of  Diana ;  it  is  of  moaerate  dimensions, 
and  is  built  of  large  stones  without  cement ;  but  the  vio- 
lence which  has  been  oflbred  to  it  at  different  times  has 
reduced  it  to  a  mere  ruin.  The  interior  still  exhibits  some 
remains  of  a  fine  vaulted  roof  and  of  the  niches  and  columns 
which  once  adorned  it.  A  number  of  inscriptions,  capitals, 
ind  other  fragments  of  columns,  or  of  diflRerent  parts  of  the 
boildmg,  statues,  and  other  antiouities,  are  confusedly 
neaped  together  in  this  building.    The  adjacent  baths  of 


Diana,  and  the  fountain  which  supplied  tnem,  have  disap- 
peared or  lost  their  antique  character  undei-  the  roore 
modern  works  which  have  been  added  to  them.  The  walera 
of  the  fountain  are  conveyed  by  a  canal  round  one  of  the 
public  gardens  of  the  modern  town,  and  the  place  of  the 
baths  is  occupied  by  statues  and  groups  in  marble,  of  modern 
date  and  inferior  execution. 

Near  the  temple  of  Diana  is  a  singular  edifice  called  La 
Tour-magne,  Turns  Magna,  •  the  great  tower.'  It  consists 
of  a  lower  story  of  heptagonal  form,  245  French,  or  262 
English  feet  in  circumference ;  and  of  an  upper  story,  an 
octagon,  of  107  French,  or  115  English  feet  in  circum- 
ference. It  is  117  French,  or  125  English  feet  high;  but 
the  ruins  which  surround  it  much  diminish  its  apparent 
height.  It  is  built  of  small  square  stones,  and  each  front 
was  orig:inally  adorned  by  two  pilasters  of  freestone,  Tuscan 
or  Doric.  It  stands  on  an  elevation,  and  joined  the  antient 
walls  of  the  town;  but  its  origin  and  use  are  both  entirely 
unknown. 

There  are  two  Roman  gates;  one  h  tiilk^d  ibc*  gti(e  of 
CsBsar,  and  was  discovered  a.d.  I791,ijii  the  demoljlion  of 
some  antient  ramparts  erected  in  the  twelfth  ccnlury.  This 
gate  is  built  of  large  blocks  of  freestone,  and  has  I  wo  large 
arches  in  the  middle,  and  two  smaller  arches,  one  on  tach 
side.  It  bears  an  inscription,  showing:  that  ilie  ^u\^^  and 
walls  were  the  gift  of  Augustus  Caosar  to  ibe  ftolony.  Urn 
inscription  is  IMP.  CAESAR  DIVL  F.  AVGVSTVS  , 
COS  XII.  TRIEV.  POTEST.  VI 11.;  and  in  smaller 
letters,  portas.  mvros.  col.  d\t;  fiora  which  we  kai'u 
that  at  this  date  NTmes  was  a  Colon  ill:  indeed,  Augustus 
is  considered  as  the  founder  of  the  colony.  The  oilier  llg- 
man  gate  is  far  inferior. 

Besides  these  more  important  remains  Nimes  has  a  vast 
number  of  inscriptions,  monumental  and  other,  and  one  or 
two  fine  mosaic  pavements:  in  the  neighbourhood  there  is 
a  Roman  bridge. 

Ntmes  is  situated  in  a  delightful  plain  at  the  foot  of  hilU 
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A  lnTd'»«y«  Ti«w  of  the  CortDfhIan  Temple  at  Ntmee,  called  the  Maieon  Cazree.  with  the^temailia  of  the  Colonnade  which  once  sairoanded  it. 
fttiiW  moitd  by  M.  Pietot  of  Ntmei.  made  during  the  recent  excavation!  fton 
1  fv^Meled,  b«t  lie  rmumI  the  area.    (J>rKwn  by  W.  B.  Clarke,  Not.  1838.) 


beMtCiAU  Bodil  by  M.  Petot  of  Ntmei,  made  during  the  recent  excavations  ftom  the  year  1822  to  the  year  1838. 
l>cea  re^Meled.  b«t  lie  loond  the  area.    (JDninx  by  W.  B.  Clarke,  Not.  1838.) 

covered  with  vineyards  and  olive-gardens.  The  city,  pro- 
perly so  called,  has  narrow,  crooked,  and  ill-built  streets ;  it 
is  furrounded  by  boulevards,  which  occupy  the  site  of  the 
satient  ramparts,  and  separate  the  city  from  its  suburbs, 
which  at  least  equal  it  in  extent,  and  have  straight,  wide, 
and  bng  streets,  but  the  houses  are  ill  builL  The  boule- 
vards are  receiving  continual  accessions  of  embellishment 
from  the  erection  of  new  and  handsome  buildings.  Of  the 
pablie  edifices  the  most  remarkable  are  Le  Palais  de  Jus- 
tice (the  court-house),  the  hospital,  the  theatre,  the  cathe- 
iral,  the  college  church,  and  le  D^p6t  de  Mendicity,  or 
poor-house.  Le  Calais  de  Justice  fronts  the  boulevard  of 
^  tfplaaade,  and  is  a  handsome  specimen  of  Grecian 
f>onc.  The  hospital  fronts  another  of  the  boulevards,  and 
b  remarkable  for  the  tedious  uniformity  of  its  extended 
iront ;  the  theatre  is  on  the  same  boulevard  as  the  hospital. 
the  cathedral  is  a  Gothic  building,  and  contains  some  inte- 
Mitiag  monuments,  among  them  that  of  Fl6chier.   Some  of 
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The  columna  and  tragmenta  hare  not 


the  additions  to  this  building  are  remarkable  for  their  in- 
congruity, being  of  Greek  architecture.  The  college  church 
is  a  handsome  building  of  modern  date.  The  D^pot  de 
Mendicit6  is  established  in  a  fortress,  built  by  Louis  XIV., 
on  the  ruins  of  a  Huguenot  church. 

Nimes  has  long  been  an  important  manufacturing  town. 
Before  the  Revolution  it  had  a  population  of  50,000.  but  the 
troubles  of  that  period,  and  the  injury  to  trade  which  re- 
sulted from  the  long  wars  that  followed,  considerably 
affected  it  In  1826  it  had  40,000  inhabitanU;  in  1831 
there  were  39,639  inhabitants  in  the  town,  or  41,266  in  the 
whole  commune;  in  1836  there  were  43,036  in  the  com- 
mune. The  principal  manufacture  is  that  of  fancy  silk 
goods,  silk  stockings  and  caps,  and  other  articles,  which  are 
made  in  great  abundanoo  and  at  low  price.  In  quality  the 
goods  are  not  considered  equal  to  the  fabrics  of  Lyou  or 
the  silk  stockings  of  Ganges.  A  considerable  quantity  o|^ 
printed  cottons,  shawls,  Madras  handkerchiefs.  chintzeSi 
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and  tewing  and  embroidering  silk,  is  also  manufactured. 
There  are  several  dye-houses  and  tan-rards,  and  the  town  is 
the  great  market  for  the  raw  silks  of  the  surrounding  dis- 
trict Brandy  is  distilled  and  vinegar  manufactured.  The 
surrounding  hills  produce  the  vine,  the  flg,  the  olive,  the 
pomegranate,  the  almond,  and  a  great  number  of  aromatic 
herbs;  the  plains  yield  pasturage,  corn,  and  vegetables. 
The  town  carries  on  considerable  trade  in  these  various 
productions ;  in  wine,  spices,  drugs,  essences,  silks  raw  and 
wrought;  also  in  the  oleaginous  seeds,  medicinal  plants, 
and  those  used  in  dyeing.  The  merchants  have  connections 
with  most  of  the  great  towns  of  Europe,  but  especially  with 
Amsterdam,  Hamburg,  Lubeck,  ana  other  places  m  the 
north.  There  are  two  fairs  in  the  year,  but  they  are  of 
short  duration  and  little  importance. 

Ntmes  is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric :  the  diocese  comprehends 
the  department ;  and  the  bishop  is  a  suffragan  of  the  arch- 
bishop of  Avignon.  It  has  a  Cour  Royale,  the  iurisdiction 
of  which  extends  over  the  departments  of  Gard,  Arddche, 
Lozdre,  and  Vaucluse ;  and  there  are  subordinate  judicial 
courts  and  several  fiscal  or  administrative  government  offices. 
It  has  an  Acad^mie  Universitaire,  a  College  Royale  or  high 
school,  an  Acad6mie  Royale  for  the  department,  a  cabinet  of 
natural  history,  a  course  of  instruction  on  chemistry  as 
applied  to  the  arts,  a  public  library  of  10,000  (or,  according 
to  M.  Millin,  30,000)  volumes,  an  agricultural  society,  a 
society  of  medicine,  a  commission  of  antiquities,  and  a  Bible 
society.  Elementary  instruction  is  considerably  diffused. 
There  are  several  cabinets  of  antiauities,  of  which  the  prin- 
cipal is  that  belonging  to  the  hign  school,  which  contains 
more  than  8000  medals. 

Ntmes  has  been  the  birth-place  of  several  men  of  eml 
nenoe ;  among  them  are  the  Greek  scholar  Cotelier  (Cote- 
lerius) ;  the  learned  Petit  and  Seguier ;  Saurin,  an  eminent 
preacher  among  the  Huguenots;  undRabaut  deStElienne, 
one  of  the  victims  of  the  Revolution. 

The  arrondissement  of  Nfmes  comprehends  an  area  of  650 
square  miles,  and  contains  72  communes.  It  is  divided  into 
eleven  cantons  or  districts,  each  under  a  justice  of  the  peace. 
The  population  in  1831  was  128,461;  in  1836,  131,712. 


BraoM  Cola  of  Ntmct,  horn  the  MiiMam  of  Atignoa, 
W.  B.  CUrke) 

TbU  eoin  U  Um  celebrated  •  Pied  de  Btehe.*  which  le  very  rare.  There  b  a 
■Imilw  euln  which  is  m  eommoD  that  it  1^  often  round  euReot  with  the  eomper 
iminey  of  France.  The  two  heads  are  said  to  be  those  of  Agrippa  and  the  Kn- 
peror  Augustus  i  that  en  the  right  bund  is  Augustus,  and  that  on  ibe  left  is  AgrtP- 
pa.  The  iaserii>Uoalsread.'lmpeTatorI>iTiFihus  Pater  Patriae.'  The  crocodile 
chained  to  a  palm  tree,  surmounted  by  a  streamer,  is  said  te  commemorate  the 
▼Ictory  of  AeUum  and  the  subsequent  reducUoo  of  Egrpt.  of  which  the  croco- 
dile U  the  symbol.  The  words  CoL  Nem.  (Colooia  Kemausus)  refbr  to  the 
fbuudiag  of  the  ooloay  by  Augustus.    CRaaehe,  L^sican  JM  iVaaMrJae.) 

NIMWEGEN,  or  N YMEGEN,  U  a  strongly  fortified 
town  in  the  province  of  Guelderland,  in  the  kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands,  in  51**  51'  N.  lat.  and  5**  52'  E.  long.  It  is  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Waal,  and  is  built  partly  on  some  hills, 
and  partly  on  the  level  ground  between  the  bills  and  the 
river,  over  which  there  is  a  flying  bridge.  It  is  not  ill 
built,  yet  the  streets  being  narrow,  and  the  houses  rising 
above  and  overlooking  each  other,  owing  to  the  steep 
ascent  of  the  liflU,  the  town  has  an  irregular  appear- 
ance. The  inhabitants  amount  to  17.300.  Their  chief 
occupations  are  tanning,  bleaching,  glue-making,  and  espe- 
cially brewing  a  peculiar  kind  of  iiale  beer  called  Moll, 
large  quantities  of  which  are  exported.  They  roanufkcture 
common  brass  snuff-boxes,  and  have  a  good  commission 
trade.  They  show  an  old  edifice,  now  forming  part  of  the 
fortifications,  which  is  supposed  to  be  of  Roman  origin ;  and 
in  the  town-hall  (which  is  a  handsome  building)  there  is  a 


large  oolleetion  of  Roman  antiqnitiet.  Nimwvffm  ^Mf* 
poMd  to  be  on  the  site  of  the  Roman  Noiionactta.  Of  ikt 
nine  Calvinist,  Lutheran,  and  Roman  Galholie  chiwtMi^ 
some  are  worthy  of  notice.  On  an  eminence  near  the  tvm 
stand  the  ruins  of  an  antient  castle  called  the  FalksahnC 
which  is  said  to  have  been  built  bv  Cbarlamagne,  aad  wu 
the  residence  of  the  kings  of  the  Franks.  Two  publie  ftp' 
menades,  the  Katverbosch  and  the  Belvedere,  are  nnck 
frequented  on  account  of  the  extensive  views  whieh  ikf 
command  of  the  course  of  the  river  and  of  the  saiiimnjis^ 
oountry. 

Nimwegen,  having  joined   in   1679  the  union  of  iW 
northern  provinces,  was  besieged  and  taken  by  the  f 


in  1685,  but  recovered  in  1.S90  by  prince  Mauriee  < 
In  1672  the  French  obtained  possession  of  it  withoot  is 
sistance;  and  in  1678  the  treaty  of  peace  was  candaSmi 
here  between  France,  Spain,  and  the  United  Provisee^  hi 
which  it  was  restored  to  the  Dutch.  In  170S  the  FrsacA 
made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  surprise  it.  During  th» 
war  of  the  Revolution  it  was  taken  by  the  FmA^  oa  tU 
8th  of  September,  1794,  aAer  a  severe  action,  in  whiieli  iW 
allies  were  defeated. 

NINEVEH  (np^l  LXX.,  N<ms<,  K«i«««X  «iM  l^tW 

Greeks  and  Romans  Ninus  (Ntyoc),  iKa  capital  of  iIm  ^- 
syrian  empire,  was  situate  in  the  plain  of  Atiiri^  «■  Um 
Tigris  (Strabo,  xvi.  737;  Herod.,  u  193;  iL  160;  PioUa, 
vi.  1)  and  not  on  the  Euphrates^  as  Diodoras  ataiea  «■  tfe 
authoritv  of  Ctesias  ( iL  3,  7 ). 

The  Hebrew  and  Greek  writers  concur  in  deaeribiaf  Nins- 
Teh  as  a  verv  large  and  populous  city.  Jonah  gpeaks  of  A 
as  '  an  exoeeoing  great  city  of  three  days*  journey '  C  JesL,  ol 
3),  and  states  that  there  were  more  than  120,0#0  ftnom  la 
it  that  knew  not  their  right  hand  from  thtir  left  tfv.  llj^ 
Rosenmiiller  and  other  commentators  suppose  thm  la  be  a 
proverbial  expression  to  denote  children  under  the  age  at 
three  or  five  years,  and  accordingly  estimate  the  entire  fopw- 
lation  at  two  millions ;  but  the  expression  in  Jonah  is  w» 
vague  to  warrant  us  in  making  such  a  oonduskMi.  8u»h» 
says  that  it  was  larger  than  Bttbvlon  (zvl  737) ;  bnt  tf  aav 
dependence  is  to  ^  placed  on  the  account  of  Diodoras  1  a. 
3),  who  states  that  it  was  480  stadia  in  dreumlOTeari;  £ 
must  have  been  about  the  same  size  as  Babylon  iHeittd* 
i.  178.)  The  walls  of  Nineveh  are  described  by  Diodonisas 
100  feet  high,  and  so  broad  that  three  chariots  nwgfal  be 
driven  on  them  abreast.  Upon  the  wall  stood  1500  lovsEk 
each  200  feet  in  height,  and  the  whole  was  ao  siin«|a*ta 
be  deemed  impregnable.    (Died.,  ii.  3 ;  iVaAami*  cbapL  m.) 

According  to  the  Greek  writers,  Ninus  was  fimoM  bf  a 
king  of  the  same  name;  but  in  the  bookof  (7eii«fst  itiseals 
stated  to  have  been  built  by  the  Assyrians,  which  apaeats  i» 
be  the  meaning  of  the  passage  in  Gen^  x.  1 1.  It  waa  the  hb- 
dence  of  the  Assyrian  kings  (2  Kingi,  xix.  36 ;  JmiaK  %Mxn. 
37;  compare  Strabo,  ii.,  p.  84;  xvi.,  p.  737).  and  m  mm- 
tioned  as  a  place  of  great  commercial  importaoea ;  wheBsr 
Nahum  speaks  of  its  merchanu  as  more  than  the  atsn  d 
heaven  (iii.  16).  But  as  in  the  case  of  moat  Inrge  sai 
wealthy  cities,  the  greatest  corruntion  and  liisntiui— 
prevailed,  on  account  of  which  Nannm  and  Ziphoniai  <a. 
13)  foretold  its  destruction. 

On  the  dissolution  of  the  great  Assjman  monarchy,  ia  ike 
eighth  century  e.g.,  Nineveh  was  taken  by  the  Mc4ea«ad0' 
Aroaces,  in  consequence  of  the  river  demolishing  port  of  iht 
wall ;  when  it  is  said  to  have  been  destroyed.  (Uiod^  «.  K- 
28.)  [Assyria.]    But  it  appears  to  have  still  nJM&i  as  the 
capital  of  an  Assyrian  kingdom  till  B.C.  626,  whsB  it  was 
taken  by  the  Med'es  under  Cyaxares.  (Uerod.,  i  101.)    The 
prophecy  of  \U  destruction  by  Zephaniah  must 
capture  by  the  Medes.  Strabo  also  says  that  it  fell  i 
immediately  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Assyrian  i 
by  the  Medes  (xvi.,  p.  737) ;  and  this  acoonnt  is  4 
by  the  fact  that  in  the  history  of  Alexander  the  Gfoaa  the 
town  is  not  mentioned,  aUhougb  in  hia  march  alo^  tW 
banks  of  the  Tigris,  previous  to  tne  battle  of  GangameJa,  W 
must  have  been  very  near  the  spot  where  it  ia  wipfnswi  w 
have  stood.    Under  the  Roman  emperors  however  ww  rsai 
of  a  town  Nines  (Tac,  Ann^  xii.  13),  or  Ninive  (A 
Mar.,  xviii.  7);   and  Abulfang  in  the  thirloeath 
mentions  a  castle  Ninivi. 

According  to  Abulfaraj  and  the  general 
Oriental  tradition,  most  modem  writers  suppose  Nii 
have  been  situated  on  the  left  or  east  bank  of  the 
opposite  Mosul  [Mosul]  and  partly  on  the  site  of  Ihn  mar 
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dern  village  of  Nnnia,  or  Nebbi  Yunus,  which  contains  about 
300  bouses.  (Rich.)  FromtbeaccountofNiebuhr,  and  more 
especially  of  Rich,  it  appears  evident  that  there  must  have 
been  furmerly  a  large  city  on  thia  spot ;  though  it  is  ditfi- 
euU  to  determine  whether  the  ruins  described  by  these 
travelers  are  the  remains  of  antient  Nineveh  or  or  a  citv 
built  in  after-ages.  At  first  sight  the  ruins  of  Nineveh 
present  the  appearance  of  a  range  of  hills ;  but  from  all 
these  biUs  large  stones,  frequently  with  bitumen  adhering 
to  ihem.  are  constantly  dug  out  in  grest  numbers.  The 
bridge  over  the  Tigris  is  said  by  Rich  to  have  been  entirely 
built  of  stones  dug  out  of  the  ruins  of  Nineveh,  which,  he 
adds»  is  an  inexhaustible  resource.  On  the  largest  of  these 
hilts  or  mounds  tliere  is  a  celebrated  mosque,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  cover  the  tomb  of  Jonah.  The  walls  and  ditches 
which  surrounded  part  of  the  city  may  still  be  traced  very 
clearly  in  many  ports.  Rich  calculated  the  area  enclosed 
by  these  walls  at  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  miles  broad, 
and  four  miles  long,  extending  a  little  way  south  of  Nebbi 
Yunus;  and  heolMerves  that  on  the  river  or  west  side  there 
are  only  remains  of  one  wall,  as  well  as  on  the  north  and 
•outh  extremities,  but  that  on  the  east  side  there  are  remains 
of  three  walls.  It  is  also  his  opinion  that  the  part  enclosed 
by  th«ae  walls  formed  only  *  a  part  of  a  great  city,  probably 
either  the  citadel  or  royal' precincts,  or  perhaps  both,  as  the 
practice  of  fortifying  the  residence  of  the  sovereign  is  of  very 
atiieot  origin.  In  the  East  to  this  day  the  dwelling  of  the 
fWMm,  an<i  indeed  of  many  governors,  consists  of  a  number 
ef  buildings  enclosed  in  quite  a  separate  quarter ;  and  from 
what  WB  are  told  of  the  Babylonian  palaces,  and  see  of  that 
of  the  Sifllviyahs  and  of  the  sultan  of  Constantinople,  this 
extent  would  not  be  too  much  to  assign  for  the  residence  of 
the  Assyrian  kings.'  There  are  very  few  traces  of  ruins 
eutside  these  walls;  but  they  may  probably  exist  to  a  greater 
extent  than  has  yet  been  supposed,  since  Rich  relates  that 
some  people  who  been  digging  fur  stones  in  a  place  outside 
the  enclosure,  where  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have 
kikown  flrom  the  appearance  of  the  surface  of  the  ground  that 
there  had  been  buildings  beneath,  found  many  huge  stones 
laid  in  layers  of  bitumen  and  lime  mortar. 

Fragments  of  bricks,  whole  bricks,  and  pieces  of  gypsum, 
covered  with  inscriptions  in  the  cuneiform  character  similar 
to  the  inscriptions  at  Babylon,  are  frequently  found. 

(Winer's  BiblischeM  Realworiterbuch ;  Rosenmilller's 
Hundbuch  der  Bibiischen  Alterthumahmde ;  Niebuhr's 
TraveUf ;  Rich*s  Narrative  q/*  a  Residence  in  Koordieian, 
and  on  the  Site  of  antient  Nineveh  ;  and  the  authorities 
cited  in  this  article.) 

NINTH,  an  interval  in  music»  a  discord  retarding  the 
6th.  but  may  be  resolved  into  either  the  6th  or  the  3rd; 
and  though  this  is  the  octave  of  the  2nd,  yet  it  is  essen- 
tially diffiurent  in  harmony,  both  as  to  treatment  and  efiect. 
[Chord;  Thorough- Base.] 

Of  this  interval  there  are  two  kiinls;  the  major  9th, 
composed  of  six  tones  and  two  semitones — 


^^1 


-©- 

and  the  minor  9th,  composed  of  five  tones  and  three  semi- 
tones— 


i 


H^ 
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NINUS.      [NiNEVRH.] 

NIO,  lOS,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  situated  five  miles  south 
bv  west  ofNaxos,  and  ten  miles  north  bvwest  of  Thera  or 
Gfantorini.  Nio  is  about  nine  miles  in  length  and  five  in 
its  greatest  breadth,  which  is  towards  the  middle  of  the 
island.  The  surface  is  hilly,  but  not  so  rocky  or  barren  as 
moat  of  the  smaller  Cyclades.  The  chief  produce  is  oomt 
which  is  of  good  quality,  but  the  island  is  deficient  in 
fruit  and  otKer  trees.  The  present  population,  according 
to  Thiersch,  is  about  2200.  The  town,  called  also  Nio,  is 
built  on  a  bill  on  the  western  coast,  above  a  bay  in  which 
there  is  good  anchorage  and  a  fine  spring  of  water  issuing 
out  close  to  the  shore.  On  the  eastern  coast  is  another  good 
harbour,  called  Manganuri.  The  pilots  of  Nio  are  reckoned 
among  the  best  in  the  Archipelago.    Whilst  under  the 


Turks,  the  harbours  of  this  island  were  a  favourite  place  of 
resort  for  the  pirates  who  infeste<l  the  seas  of  the  Levant. 

Nio  was  called  los  by  the  antient  Greeks,  in  consequence, 
it  is  said,  of  having  been  colonised  by  the  Ionian^  before 
which,  according  to  Pliny  (iv.  12)  and  Stephanos  of  Byzan- 
tium, it  was  called  Phcenicia.  from  the  palm-trees  which 
grew  on  the  island,  but  which  have  long  since  disappeared 
in  the  same  manner  as  at  Delos  and  other  places,  where 
the  palm-tree  was  also  found  in  antient  times.  (Spon;  Ta- 
vernier.) 

Strabo,  Pliny,  and  Pausanias  speak  of  the  tomb  of  Homer 
being  at  los ;  and  the  author  of  the  Life  of  Homer,  attributed 
to  Herodotus,  reports  the  epitaph  of  the  poet.  The  story  is 
that  Homer,  coming  from  Samos  to  Athens,  stopped  at  los, 
which  was  the  native  country  of  his  mother,  and  was  there 
taken  ill  and  died ;  and  the  author  of  the  life  above  men- 
tioned says  that  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  which 
was  built  on  a  mountain,  used  to  come  down  every  day  to 
the  sea-coast  to  attend  on  the  poet  during  his  illness.  Ta- 
vernier  found  no  antient  monuments  on  the  island,  but  he 
mentions  a  medal  of  Nio  in  the  French  king's  cabinet,  with 
the  head  of  Jupiter  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  that  of 
Pallas  with  a  palm-tree,  bearing  the  legend  IHTQN. 

During  the  middle  ages  Nio  formed  part  of  the  duchy  of 
Naxos,  founded  by  the  Venetians,  but  John  Crispus,  the 
twelfth  duke,  detached  it  from  the  ducliy,  and  gave  it  as  a 
separate  principality  to  his  brother  Marcus,  who  built  a 
castle  on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  round  which  the  modem 
town  of  Nio  has  grown.  Marcus  also  called  in  many  Alba- 
nian families  to  cultivate  the  soil.  His  only  daughter 
Adriana  Sanudo  having  married  Louis  Pisano,  a  Venetian 
noble,  the  dominion  of  the  island  passed  into  and  remained 
with  the  latter  family,  until  the  island  was  taken  by  the 
Ottomans.  (Dapper;  Tavemier.)  It  now  forms  part  of  (he 
kinsdom  of  Greece. 

NFOBE,  the  daughter  of  Tantalus,  king  of  Lydia,  was 
married  to  Amphion,  by  whom  she  had,  according  to  Ovid 
and  other  antient  writers,  seven  sons  and  seven  daughters. 
This  is  the  most  commonly  received  opinion,  though  Homer 
(//.,  xxiv.  602,  &c)  and  others  give  the  numbers  variously. 
The  pride  of  Niobe  at  having  this  numerous  progeny  was  so 
great  that  she  is  said  in  antient  story  to  have  insulted  La- 
tona,  the  mother  of  Apollo  and  Diana,  by  refusing  to  offer  at 
the  altars  raised  in  ner  honour,  declaring  that  she  had  a 
better  claim  to  worship  and  sacrifices  than  one  who  was  tlie 
mother  of  only  two  children.  Latona,  indignant  at  this  in- 
solence and  presumption,  called  upon  her  children  to 
revenge  her,  and  punish  the  arrogance  of  Niobe.  Apollo 
and  Diana  heard  the  prayer,  and  obeyed  the  entreaty  of  their 
outraged  parent.  All  the  sons  of  Niobe  fell  under  the 
arrows  of  Apollo,  while  the  daughters  in  like  manner 
met  their  death  from  the  hands  of  Diana.  Chloris  alone 
escaped  the  common  fate.  She  was  the  wife  of  Neleus,  king 
of  Pylos,  This  terrible  judgment  of  the  gods  so  affected 
the  now  heart-stricken  and  humiliated  Niobe,  that  she 
was  changed  by  her  excessive  grief  into  stone  on  Mount 
Sipylus  in  Lydia.  Pausanias  says(i.  21.3)  that  the  rock  on 
Sipylus,  which  went  by  the  name  of  Niobe,  and  which  he 
had  visited, '  was  merely  a  rock  and  precipice  when  one  came 
close  up  to  it,. and  bore  no  resemblance  at  all  to  a  woman ; 
but  at  a  distance  you  might  imagine  it  to  be  a  woman  weep- 
ing with  downcast  countenance.' 

The  fable  of  Niobe  and  her  children  has  afforded  a  sub- 
ject for  art,  which  has  been  finely  treated  by  one  of  the 
greatest  antient  masters  of  sculpture.  It  consists  of  a 
series,  rather  than  a  group,  of  figures  of  both  sexes,  in  all 
the  disorder  and  agony  of  expected  or  present  suffering ; 
while  one,  the  mother,  the  napless  Niobe,  in  the  most 
affecting  attitude  of  supplication,  and  with  an  expression  of 
deep  grief,  her  eyes  turned  upwards,  implores  the  jiutly 
offended  gods  to  moderate  their  anger  and  spare  her  off- 
spring, one  of  whom,  the  youngest  fprl,  she  strains  fondly  to 
her  bosom.  It  is  difficult  by  description  to  do  justice  to  the 
various  excellence  exhibited  in  this  admirable  work.  Its 
{ipreat  merit  is  independent  of  fine  execution,  in  which  it  is 
inferior  as  a  whole  to  many  other  well-known  produotions  of 
the  Greeks.  Its  excellence  consists  in  the  finer  qualities  of 
sentiment,  as  expression,  giace,  propriety,  and  variety  of  action, 
with  that  unity  of  effect  b^  which  tne  scene  is  brought  drama- 
tically and  at  the  same  time  truly  before  the  spectator,  and 
a  story  of  the  most  affecting  interest  told  in  language  that 
cannot  be  mistaken.  The  arrangement  of  the  composition 
is  supposed  to  have  been  adapted  to  a  tympanum  or  pedi- 
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ment  The  figure  of  Niobe,  of  colossal  dimensions  eom- 
pared  with  the  other  figures,  which  are  life  size,  forms,  with 
her  youngest  daughter  pressed  to  her,  the  oentre  ;  while  the 
rest  of  the  sons  and  dauehters  are  ranged  in  various  ways 
on  each  side,  some  exhiSiting  expression  of  fear,  others 
agonised  with  pain,  others  in  grief,  while  one  of  the  sons 
lies  dead  or  dying,  and  stretched  upon  the  ground.  All 
are  graceful,  and  some  of  the  fibres  possess  also  great 
beauty,  and  the  action  and  expression  of  many  of  the  heads 
offer  admirable  examples  for  study  to  the  artist.  The  whole 
attitude  and  expression  of  Niobe  herself  may  truly  be 
called  sublime.  An  eminent  professor  has  obserred  of  this 
figure,  *  The  character  of  the  head,  though  indicative  of  a 
more  matured  age  and  less  delicate  than  the  daughters,  stUl 
presents  an  image  of  the  most  attractive  beauty ;  while 
grace,  sentiment,  and  dignified  simplicity  reign  throughom 
the  figure.* 

The  colossal  scale  of  the  principal  figure  has  justly  been 
objected  to  as  a  fault.  The  artist  doubtless  bad  two  pur- 
poses in  view  when  he  ventured  on  this  deviation  firom  troth. 
The  first  was  the  necessity  which  he  felt  of  giving  a  superior 
height  and  volume  to  the  apex  and  key,  as  it  were,  of  his 
composition ;  and  next  perhaps  the  desire  he  bad  to  con- 
centrate the  interest  in  nis  chief  figure  by  forcing  it  thus 
upon  the  attention.  But  although  we  should  hesitate  before 
taking  any  exception  to  the  practice  of  the  great  leaders  and 
masters  of  art,  yet  generally  speaking,  any  departure  from 
the  truth  of  nature — the  real  canon  of  excellence  when 
rightly  studied — is  so  fkr  from  being  commendable  or  ad- 
missible, that,  where  it  has  been  indulged  in  by  theantients 
with  the  view  of  gaining  greater  effect  and  energy,  it  may 
usually  be  considered  rather  as  evidence  of  their  inability  to 
work  out  their  idea  with  the  authorised  means,  than  as  a 
practice  to  be  admired  or  imitated ;  and  it  may  always  be 
argued  that  they  would  have  been  so  much  the  more  en- 
titled to  our  admiration  If  they  had  produced  their  works 
within  those  limitations  which  nature  dictates.  The  produc- 
tions which  exhibit  these  ftiults,  for  they  must  be  accounted 
so,  will  be  found  to  be  worthy  of  the  high  estimation  in 
which  they  are  held  for  other  properties,  and  rather  in 
spite  qfxhun  became  qf  the  licence  which  their  authors  hav6 
allowed  themselves. 

The  execution  of  this  interesting  monument  of  Greek  art 
is  attributed  by  some  to  Scopas,  a  native  of  Paros,  who 
lived  about  300  years  before  the  Christian  asra;  while 
others  think  it  is  the  production  of  Praxiteles.  Pliny  says 
it  was  a  question  which  of  the  two  was  the  author  of  it. 
The  group  was  in  the  temple  of  Apollo  Sosianus  at  Rome. 
(Plin.,  Hist.  Nat.,%xxY\, ;  Sillig.,  Caial.  Artificum,  in  verb.) 

Flaminio  Vacca  says  the  group  of  Niobe  and  her  children 
was  found  at  Rome,  but  outside  the  walls,  near  S.  Giovanni ; 
but  the  learned  antiquary  Fea  denies  this,  and  says  it  was 
found  near  the  Villa  AltierL  The  well  known  statues  of  the 
'  Boxers '  were  discovered  at  the  same  place,  and  it  has  been 
supposed  by  some  that  the)'  formed  part  of  the  group; 
the  foble  being  that  some  of  the  chiloren  of  Niobe  were 
slain  while  thus  exercising.  (Winckelman,  8ur  fAllegorie, 
pref) 

All  the  above  statues  are  in  marble,  and  are  now  at 
Florence  in  the  gallery  of  the  grand-duke  of  Tuscany;  but 
many  of  them  are  thought  to  be  copies  only,  firom  originals 
now  lost.  There  is  in  England  a  head  of  Niobe,  which  b 
engraved  in  the  *  Select  Specimens  of  Sculpture,' published 
by  the  Society  of  Dilletanti  (vol.  i.).  similar  in  action  and» 
expression,  but  preferable,  for  its  style  and  execution, 
to  that  of  the  Florence  statue;  and  as  there  are  known 
repetitions  of  some  of  the  other  figures,  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  the  principal  and  most  interesting  of  the  series 
may  also  have  been  frequently  copied,  and  that  the  figure  in 
the  grand-ducal  collection,  though  an  antient  work,  may  come 
under  this  class. 

The  subject  of  Niobe  tod  her  children  was  a  favourite 
one  also  with  the  poets  of  antiuuity.  Besides  the  beautiful 
story  in  Ovid  (Jfetom.,  vi.  146),  tnere  are  numerous  epigrams 
in  the  Greek  Anthology,  several  of  which  have  great  merit, 
and  appear  to  be  descriptive  either  of  the  group  of  figures 
which  still  exists,  or  of  some  similar  group,  bee  particularly 
that  beginning — 

TavraXi  ral  ViSjia,  icXv*  ifidv  fAriv  dyytXav  Ara^, 

For  further  information  and  references  as  to  the  group  of 
Niobe.  see  Thiersch,  'Uebcr  die  Epochen  der  Bildenden 
Kunst.*  &C..  pp.  368.  &c. 

NION,  or  NYON.    [Waadt.] 


NION8,  or  NYON8.    [Dudjn.] 

NIORT,  a  city  in  the  west  of  Franee,  capital  of  ths  4. 
partment  of  Deux  Sevres,  situated  on  the  bank  of  tW 
S^vre  Niortaise.  in  46**  13'  N.  lat.  and  29^  W.  \oo%.;  til 
miles  from  Paris  in  a  direct  line  soutb-west,orl60  biiIm  W 
the  road  through  Versailles,  Charlres,  Tours,  and  FotticTt. 

Niort  was  included  in  Poitoo,  and  was  fonaerlr,  vak 
the  rest  of  that  province,  in  the  power  of  the  Boglttii,  ftm 
whom  it  was  taken  by  PhiHppe  II.  Aoguste,  eariy  m  tht 
thirteenth  century.  It  ^ubaequently  feU  again  into  tkor 
hands,  and  was  retained  by  them  for  seveial  yton.  TW 
town  is  situated  in  a  delightful  and  well  cuUnratsd  im- 
trier,  and  is  built  on  the  slope  of  two  hills  and  on  both  mAm 
of  the  river.  It  was  formerlv  one  of  the  most  wrtteM 
looking  towns  of  the  district,  but  the  new  buildingi  mh^i 
have  taken  the  places  of  the  former  miserable  houMs  Ibw 
given  it  a  much  better  appearance ;  it  U  now  well  bud  e< 
and  tolerably  well  built  The  town-ball  is  a  very  aatvtt 
building,  once  the  palace  of  Eleanor  of  Qotenna,  vdb  rf 
Henry  11.  of  England ;  there  are  two  churehea,  one  of  tkw 
an  antient  Gothic  building  with  a  fine  tpiro  rsitsd  bjr  iks 
English ;  barracks  for  cavahrv ;  and  an  antient  cesUe,  wbid 
is  now  used  as  a  prison.  The  town  bas  two  gaud  fkcmm 
squares,  and  there  is  a  pleasant  promenade  near  tbe  hv- 
racks. 

The  population  of  the  commune  in  1826  was  15,^;  a 
1831,  16,175  (of  which  15,832  were  inthetown);  sad  ■ 
1836, 18,197.  The  chief  manuflietiires  are  obamois  and  odnr 
leather,  gloves,  shoes,  woollen  and  cotton  vara,  dnastfe 
and  other  woollens,  saddles,  braces,  oomba  of  horn  sadm 
wood,  paper,  saltpetre,  and  confeetion  of  angehfC 

Considerable  trade  is  earned  on  in  Bordeaux  and  otte 
wroes,  in  cask-staves  and  timber  for  building,  in  ton,  m 
flour,  produced  in  the  surrounding  oonntry  and  sent  lo  lit 
ports  of  Rochelle  and  Rochefort,  and  in  wool  and  hu. 
There  are  three  fkirs  in  the  year,  of  eigbt  days  each,  at  vM 
a  great  number  of  cattle,  horses,  and  mules  are  sold.  Sim 
is  quarried  ill  the  neighbourhood.  The  navigation  of  tit 
river  S6vre  commences  at  Niort. 

There  are  several  government  offices  for  fiscal  or  atet> 
nistrative  purposes;  two  hospitals,  a  poor-bouse,  and s  w- 
ternity  society;  a  handsome  theatre;  a  public  library «f 
15,000  volumes;  a  Royal  Athennum  of  sciences  and  irts; 
a  high  school,  to  which  are  attached  ■  museum  of  astin! 
history  and  a  philosophical  apparatus  ;  a  free  drawing-iclMt, 
and  a  departmental  nursery  combined  with  a  botanic  gai^ 

Madame  d'Aubign^  better  known  as  Madame  de  Mia- 
tenon,  was  born  in  the  prison  of  this  town,  where  bor  Uibm 
was  confined  as  a  state  prisoner.  Isaae  de  BeauH^  td 
Louis  de  Fontanes  were  also  bom  at  Niort 

The  arrondissement  of  Niort  comprehends  an  area  of  SM 
square  miles,  and  contains  94  eomiranea :  it  is  suMndfd 
into  ten  cantons  or  districts,  each  ander  a  jostiee  of  tk 
peace.  The  population  in  1831  was  97,222;  in  1836,  IM,2«t 

NIPHON.  or  NIPON.    [Japan. ] 

NISCUNEl-NOVGOROD,  that  is,  Lower  NorpM 
or  Nischegorod,  a  government  of  Great  Russia,  is  utmid 
between  64''  and  57*  N.  laU  and  41*  45^  and  46''  15'  K.  lofi{. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Kostroma,  on  the  nortbhOMt 
b^  Wiiitka,  on  the  eastbyCasan,  on  the  south-east  hj  8a- 
birsk,  on  the  south  by  Perm,  on  the  south-west  by  Tsmbov. 
and  on  t!he  west  bv  Wladimir.  The  area  is  20,1  &0  iqusn 
miles,  and  it  is  divided  into  eleven  circles. 

Face  qf  the  Country  ;  Sail;  C/^Mole.— The  coontiy  ii  u 
undulating  plain,  diversified  only  by  the  high  landiiiani 
the  banks  or  the  rivers  and  by  small  elevations.  Tberc  ve 
very  extensive  |>lains,  uninterrupted  by  any  irregukntY  of 
surface.  There  is  also  a  considerable  extent  of  forot,  W 
only  few  swamps.  The  soil  consists  in  a  great  metiunc  cf 
sand,  with  a  mixture  of  good  earth,  and  in  many  pUof«  it  * 
covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  black  mould ;  here  and  ilMf« 
clay  is  found,  with  portions  of  iron  or  ochre.  The  hilli.  oooo 
ofwhich  are  more  than  (torn  400  to  500  feet  above  the  ktfl 
of  the  sea,  generallv  consist  of  clay,  gypsum,  and  hueitooa 
and  occasionally  of  sandstone:  they  are  all  covertd  will 
forests.  The  principal  river  u  the  Wolga,  which  enters  the 
government  from  Kostroma,  and  llows  thence  to  Oaa 
in  a  semicircular  bend.  This  great  river,  in  if»  coai^ 
throufifh  the  ^vernroent,  receives  the  foOowiDj  r^en- 
the  Oka,  which,  rising  in  Orel,  flows  throuuh  ib»t  c> 
cernment,  and  those  of  Tula,  Kaluga,  Riisan.  Mo»it»w,  tad 
Wladimir,  and,  after  a  course  of  340  miles  thrcogh  the  rai^ 
fertile  parts  of  Russia,  falls  into  the  Wolga  near  NtsckM- 
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Kofigbrod;  and  then  the  Kutma,  the  Kiraenex,  the  Sura, 
a  rapid  river  navigable  only  in  the  9pnng,  the  Werluga,  and 
the  ^l^tyr.  There  are  few  lakes,  and  none  of  them  are  large. 
TSf  climate  is  milrler  than  in  Wladimir ;  there  is  not  so 
nuch  moisture,  and  spring  and  aytumn  are  not  so  vari- 
able. The  inhabitants  are  very  long  lived,  and  the  number 
of  births  is  often  nearly  double  that  of  deaths. 

Natural  iVorftic/ton^.—Nischnei- Novgorod  is  one  pf  the 
most  fertile  and  productive  provinces  of  the  empire.    The 
inhabitants  grow  rye,  some  buck-wh?at>  mi})et,  peas,  and 
beans,  and  large  quantities  of  flax  and  hemp.    All  the  ve- 
getables of  Northern  Russia  are  cultivated  in  the  gardens, 
especially  cabbages,  carrots,  turnips,  onions,  cucumbers, 
tnd  pumpkins*  likewise    abundance  of   hops,  and  some 
f^aitsl  such  as  apples,  cherries,  pears,  and  pnims ;  but  the 
two  last  are  not  so  ffood  as  the  others.    The  forests  are 
very  productive ;  the  banks  of  the  streams  and  rivers  are 
clothed  with  the  finest  timber,  especiallv  oak  and  lime  trees. 
The  pine,  the  fir,  the  beech,  and  the  alder  are  found  in  all 
the  forests.      The  oaks  however  have  been  very  much 
thinned;  and  the  great  extent  of  tlie  forests  has  led  to  the 
most  extravagant  waste.    It  was  not  till  1802  that  r^ula- 
tions  were  made  for  the  management  of  the  forests  belong- 
ing to  the  crown  ;  but  Hassel,  in  1821,  complains  that  the 
undefined  privileges  of  the  distilleries,  the  potash  manufao- 
tuias,  and  the  glass  and  iron  works,  are  an  obstacle  to  any- 
thing: like  system.    In  the  vicinity  of  the  crown  villagef  m 
particular,  the  waste  is  frightful,  and  even  in  the  crown 
forests,  horn  which  the  admiralty  obtains  the  best  timber  for 
the  navy,  no  care  is  taken  to  make  new  plantations.    Only 
the  Mordwins,  who  have  inherited  from  their  pagan  fore- 
fathefs  'a  religious  reverence  for  fine  lofty  trees,  take  some 
care   of  their  forests.     It  does  not  appear  that  a  better 
iyitem  has  been  since  introduced,  for  Schubert,  in  1836, 
ays,    '  no  bounds   have    yet  been    set   to   the  waste  of 
timber.*    The  breeding  of  cattle,  though  subservient  to 
iffnoulture,  is  very  carefully  attended  to.    The  best  horses 
of  the  Russian  breed  are  found  in  this  province,  where  the 
government  and  many  private  persons  have  studs.     The 
horned  cattle  are  handsotpe  and  of  a  large  size.    8heep  and 
hogs  are  of  the  common  breed.     Some  poultry,  especiallv 
geese,  abound  ;  bees  also  are  common.    The  principal  fish 
in  the  rivers  are  the  bleak,  the  isinglass  fish,  and  the  ca- 
viare stur^n,  of  which  there  is  a  sufficient  supply  for  home 
cvnsumpiion. 

Manufacture  and  Trade-— Ot  all  the  governments  of 
Russia,  Moscow  and  Wladimir  not  excepted,  Nischnei*Nov- 
gorod  is  that  in  which  the  inhabitants  are  the  most  generally 
engaged  in  manufactures  of  variotu  kinds,  tliough  the  pro- 
vmce  has  comparatively  few  manu&ctories  on  an  extensive 
scale.  But  most  of  the  villages  are  full  of  artisans  and 
liule  manufacturers  of  all  descriptions,  who,  without  be- 
longing to  a  manufiictory,  yet  make  a  great  abundance  and 
vanety  of  vticles.  There  are  also  in  the  country  many  who 
carry  on  some  business  on  a  large  scale,  though  it  is  oon- 
sidered  as  only  a  secondary  employment ;  so  that  weaving 
mat^  making  potashes,  spinning  yam,  linen  weaving,  and 
mailing  earthenware,  are  common  all  over  the  oountrv.  The 
few  la^  establishments  manu&oture  woollen  cloth,  leather 
of  \arious  kinds,  linen,  Russia  duck,  cordage,  soap,  candle9, 
iron,  steel,  and  glass  wares. 

The  exports  of  the  province  consist  of  com,  flour,  hemp, 
flat,  yam,  coarse  linen,  cordage,  bass  mats,  leather,  carvecl 
and  turned  wooden  wares,  oAk  timber,  potashes,  cooper's 
work,  iron  wire,  hardware,  glass,  doth,  horses,  and  some 
other  trifling  articles,  which  amply  suffice  to  counterbalance 
the  imports,  which  are  chiefly  oar  iron,  salt,  brandy,  wine, 
culonial  produce  and  manufactures. 

The  population  of  the  province  is  now  nearly  a  million 
and  a  half  The  inhabitants  consist,  I,  chiefly  of  Russians ; 
%  Tscbuvasehes ;  8,  Mordwins ;  4,  Tsehereraesses  ;  and  5, 
of  some  Tartars.  The  Tscbuvasehes  and  Mordwins  are  pro- 
bably the  original  inhabitants,  but  at  present  both  together 
hardly  amount  to  60,000 :  they  however  retain  their  pecu- 
liar dialect,  and  in  some  degree  their  antient  onstoms  and 
manneni;  both  they  and  the  Tseheremesses  are  of  Finnish 
origin.  The  Greek  church  predominates,  and  is  under  the 
bishop  of  Nischnei-Novgorod.  The  Mordwins  and  Tsehe- 
remesses are  most  of  them  baptised,  as  well  as  many  of  the 
Tscbuvasehes,  but  a  great  portion  of  the  latter  are  still 
hettbena.  They  do  not  worship  their  gods  in  temples,  but 
in  consecrated  places  in  the  open  air,  which  they  call  K^re- 
nel  or  Inan,  and  which  are  ehiefly  in  giovet  and  foreatt. 


lliey  have  a  fnprema  god,  whom  th^eaUnor/aBd  whom, 
ae  well  as  the  inferior  gods,  they  worahip  as  an  invisible  being; 
they  offer  sacrifices  to  him,  believe  in  a  state  <d  future  re- 
wmrds  and  punishments,  and  have  their  priests  dnd  con* 
jurors,  whom  they  call  Juma  and  Jomme. 

NISCHNEI-NOVGOROD,  the  capital  of  the  govern- 
ment, is  in  50''  20^  N.  lat  and  44"*  28'  36^'  B.  long.,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Oka  and  the  Wolga.  It  consists  of  three 
parts.  I.  The  fortress,  at  the  top  of  a  hill,  which  is  6665 
feet  in  circumference,  is  surrounded  with  a  wall  which  has 
five  square  and  two  round  towers,  several  of  which  are  in 
a  state  of  deoay,  and  two  gates.  In  this  fortress  are  the  two 
cathedrals  dedicated  to  St.  Michael  and  to  the  Transfigura- 
tion, ^le  palaces  of  the  governors,  and  some  other  public 
buildings,  and  an  obelisk  of  granite  46  feet  high,  in  honour 
of  Minin  and  Poacharsky.  2.  The  city  itself  is  situated  on 
the  declivity  of  the  hill  on  the  Wolga,  which  is  pretty  well 
built  in  the  Russian  fl«hion:  the  streets  indeed  are  narrow, 
but  there  is  a  large  open  market-plaoe  and  a  fine  quay.  3. 
The  suburb,  whidi  twenty  years  ago  consisted  entirely  of 
wooden  houses,  but  has  been  since  much  improved. 

This  city  is  the  residence  of  the  military  governors  of 
Perm  and  Nisohnei-Novgorod,  of  the  civil  governor  of  the 
latter,  the  see  of  the  bimop,  and  the  seat  of  the  various 
public  offices.  The  public  buildings  and  institutions  are, 
42  churches,  of  which  80  are  of  stone,  3  convents,  a  semi- 
nary for  schoolmasters,  a  gymnasium,  several  schools,  a 
Bible  Soeiety,  a  very  fine  stone  baxaar,  and  2200  booths  or 
stalls  of  wood.  The  population  in  1836  was  24,995,  but  the 
domes  and  steeples  of  the  numerous  churches  give  it  the 
appearance  of  a  much  more  considerable  town.  The  inha- 
bitants carry  on  various  manufkctures  of  cordage,  leather, 
coarse  lace,  cloth,  copper  and  iron  articles,  soap,  and  can- 
dles, and  there  are  many  malt-kilns,  breweries,  and  tanne- 
ries. But  the  great  and  annually  increasing  importance 
of  Nischnei-Novgorod  arises  from  its  fair,  of  which,  as  it 
begins  to  be  much  frequented  by  English  merchants,  we 
shall  give  a  rather  detailed  aooount,  entirely  drawn  fVom 
Russian  official  statements. 

The  ereat  annual  fkir  of  this  part  of  Russia  was  established 
bv  the  Gsar  Alexis  Michailovitsch  in  1648,  at  Makarieff,  at 
which  time  its  duration  was  limited  to  five  days.  New  regu- 
lations were  promulgated  in  1679,  1680, 1681,  and  1691,  by 
the  last  of  which  every  focility  was  granted  to  foreigners.  In 
1750  the  Ikir  had  become  so  consi&mble,  that  the  govern- 
ment built  a  vast  baxaar  of  wood,  containing  800  shops ; 
but  the  quantity  of  goods  brought  firom  Europe  and  Asia 
increased  every  year  in  such  a  degree,  that  the  old  bazaar 
could  not  contain  half  of  them,  and- in  1809  the  emperor 
Alexander  ordered  a  new  building  to  be  erected,  which 
contained  1400  shops.  But  even  this  bazaar  was  soon  in- 
sufficient, and  a  great  portion  of  the  goods  were  placed 
uttdwr  sheds,  the  number  of  which  it  was  necessary  to  in- 
crease ever^  vear,  till  thev  at  length  amounted  to  1800,  the 
rent  of  which  and  that  of  the  shops  in  the  bazaar  produced 
annually  120,000  rubles. 

The  government  had  devoted  a  sum  of  600,000  rubles  to 
the  erection  of  this  building,  which  was  scarcely  completed 
when  it  was  totally  destroyed  by  a  dreadful  fire  on  the  18th 
August,  1816.  The  emperor  Alexander  immediately  gave 
orders  for  the  erection  of  a  more  solid  and  secure  edifice: 
at  the  same  time  it  was  thought  desirable  to  remove  the 
Ikir  to  some  other  place  which  should  afford  the  merchants 
greater  facilities  of  communication,  and  for  unloading  and 
loading  boats,  than  Makarieff*.  The  choice  happily  fell  on 
Nischnei-Novgorod,  which  is  in  the  centre  of  that  immense 
system  of  inland  navigation  which  covers  Russia  as  with  a 
net,  and  affords  a  communication  from  this  point  with  the 
two  capitals,  with  the  White  Sea,  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  and 
the  Caspian.  A  kind  of  peninsula  opposite  the  city,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Oka,  formed  by  that  river  on  the  south,  the 
Wolga  on  the  east,  and  lake  Mesteherskoe,  which  has  a 
communication  with  the  Wolga  a  little  farther  to  the  north, 
was  chosen  for  the  site  of  the  new  bazaar.  It  was  neces- 
sary first  of  all  to  raise  the  ground,  which  was  inundated 
every  spring  by  the  Wolga:    to  procure  earth  fbr  this 

Cpose,  and  likewise  to  ikcilitate  the  movement  of  the 
ts,  a  broad  canal,  in  the  form  of  a  horse-shoe,  was  dug, 
the  two  extremities  of  which  join  the  Oka,  while  on  the 
other  side  it  communicates  by  means  of  lake  Mesteherskoe 
with  the  Wolga. 

On  the  plateau  enclosed  by  this  canal  there  is  now  a 
whole  town  of  stone  »»fif««^°«fei^|ff||^J*<5>{9^V 
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oblong  panllelognun,  surrounded  with  shops,  beibre  an 
edifice  adorned  with  three  rows  of  columns,  which  is  the 
hotel  of  the  governor,  in  which  the  local  authorities  reside 
during  the  fair.  Forty -eight  blocks  of  buildings,  separated 
by  streets  which  intersect  each  other  at  right  angles,  extend 
behind  this  parallelogram.  The  number  of  the  shops  is 
about  2524,  and  over  each  there  is  a  small  apartment,  in 
which  the  merchant  may  reside.  All  these  buildings  are 
roofed  with  iron,  and  the  coverings  of  the  open  galleries 
which  run  along  all  the  fa^des  are  likewise  of  iron,  and 
supported  by  eight  thousand  elegant  castriron  pillars.  A 
very  broad  street,  passing  through  the  centre  of  this  com- 
mercial town,  terminates  in  a  church  built  in  a  noble  and 
rich  style.  A  little  before  the  churcli,  in  two  transvene 
ranges  on  the  right  and  left,  are  the  Chinese  shops,  the 
fantastic  architecture  of  which,  their  tumed-up  roofs,  sur- 
mounted with  flagsi  and  long  streamers  which  are  moved 
by  every  breath  of  air,  give  a  variety  to  the  appearance  of 
these  immense  edifices.  On  the  same  line,  beyond  the 
canal,  there  is  on  the  west  an  Armenian  church,  and  on  the 
east  a  mofloue.  The  remainder  of  the  peninsula  beyond  the 
canal  round  the  above-mentioned  mosque  is  ocouoied  by  a 
great  number  of  wooden  booths,  in  which  are  oeposited 
goods  less  liable  to  spoil,  such  as  iron,  leather,  cordage,  &c 
There  too  are  the  theatre  and  the  numerous  tents  of  the 
Tartar  restaurateun.  An  island  in  the  Oka,  between  the 
town  and  the  &ir,  is  covered  with  similar  booths. 

All  this  vast,  regular,  and  handsome  town  of  warehouses, 
the  erection  of  which  cost  eleven  millions  of  rubles,  presents 
for  ten  months  in  the  year  the  silence  of  a  desert;  but 
scarcely  is  the  flag  announcing  the  commencement  of  the  fair 
hoisted  on  the  29th  of  June,  when  all  the  streets  and  ware- 
houses are  filled  with  a  countless  multitude  who  have  flocked 
hither  horn  the  two  Russian  capitals,  from  all  our  manufac- 
turing towns,  fh)m  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  and  the  Caspian, 
from  Bokhara,  Khiva,  Kokand,  and  Taschkend,  from  Asia 
Minor,  from  the  mountains  of  Turkistan  and  the  frontiers 
of  China,  and,  of  late  years,  from  different  parts  of  Western 
Europe.  All  these  magazines  and  boothi  are  filled  with 
the  produce  of  the  most  diverse  countries,  and  thousands  of 
boats  are  employed  in  landinff  the  goods,  or  in  Uking  them 
on  board  to  convey  them  to  the  seas  which  wash  the  north- 
ern and  southern  shores  of  the  empire.  Other  goods,  such 
as  wooden  wares,  are  piM  up  even  in  the  open  country,  and 
further  on  are  long  lines  of  carts  with  their  horses,  which 
serve  both  as  magasines,  and  lodgings  for  the  country- 
people. 

The  following  table  shows  the  gradual  increase  of  the 
business  done  at  the  fair  from  1830  to  1837  inclusive  :^ 


Yran. 

Value  of  Goods 

Valua  of  Goods 

Naof 

Total  of 

for  sale. 

sold. 

Warehouses 

Rrais. 

Rublra. 

Rubles. 

sBdfiooUislot. 

Roblas. 

1830 

106,107,990 

91,281.946 

371  ij 

422,876 

1831 

129,407,700 

98,229,925 

3525 

401,060 

1832 

138,207,618 

116,158,508 

3643 

408,807 

1S33 

146,13^.681 

117,210,676 

38934 

429,528 

1834 

140,474,355 

107,693,395 

3868 
3961  , 

421,308 

1835 

142,591,640 

116,965,740 

428.402 

1836 

148,955.595 

126,514,046 

4149 

441,877 

1837 

146,638,181 

125,567,881 

4i4I| 

450,981 

Though  the  crisis  which  was  felt  in  all  the  commercial 
cities  of  Europe  had  some  effect  on  the  fSsir  in  1837,  the 
result  was  nearly  equal  to  that  of  1836,  and  with  respect  to 
Russian  manufactures  of  cotton,  silk,  and  wool  brought  to 
the  fair,  the  quantity  was  greater  than  ever.  The  value  of 
Russian  manufkcturers  exposed  to  sale  and  sold  was  as 
IbUows:- 


Cotton  manufacture 

Woollen       do. 

Hemp  and  tlax  do.  . 

Silks 

Furs 

Leather  and  leather  ma- 
nufkotures 

Produce  of  the  mines  and 
Ibunderies,  iron,  cop- 
per, and  metal  goods 

Porcelain,  earthenware, 
mirrors^  and  glass 


Exposed  toSak. 

Rubles. 

27,742,570 

11,008,600 

4,906,250 

9,316,200 

7,496 » 080 

2,224,360 


21,127,700 
1,230,600 


Rublss. 
22,234,570 
8,921,600 
3,981,250 
6,744,200 
6,021,080 

1,688,360 


18,645,700 
985,600 


KsrossdtoSaU. 

UL 

Rubles. 

iAbk 

Dried  fish,  caviare,  train 

oil,  and  isinglass  . 

2,756,952 

2.47|.fH 

Corn  and  flour 

3,428,965 

2,77*,H* 

Russian   wines        I 
Brandy,  mead.  &c  1 

1,903,389 

l,629.m 

Refined  sugars  from  St 

Petersburg  and  Arch- 

angel 

3,532,500  ' 

Miscellaneous  goods,— 

such  as  potashes,  soap, 
tobacco,    paper,  fea- 
thers,  hoffs'^  brUtles, 
horses'  tails»  &o.  . 

10,095,111 

7,420,412 

ToUl  of  Russian  goods    1 
Articles  imported  from  We 

04,094.578 

86,lS5.7n 

•tern  Europe 

in  1837;- 

Exposed  to  SaU. 

fWM. 

lbs  EdxU.Ii. 

Rublos 

IsMss. 

Coffee          •         27.1,600 

554,625 

Indigo          .         263,600 

2,278.500 

Cochineal    .            •  • 

819.000 

8.9i7.W 

Other  drugs  & 

foreign  wines 

7,070.802 

Woollen  manu- 

factures  . 

1,387.500 

1,D98.MI 

Cotton    manu- 

factures  • 

2,433.400 

l,981,7H 

Silks 

2,106.700 

1,491,4W 

Manufactures  of 

hemp  &  flax 

240.400 

199,HS 

Total  foreign  merchandise     16,890.927      13,729.427 

Of  Asiatic  produce  the  most  important  article  is  tes.  is* 
ported  from  China  by  way  of  Kiachta:  37,000  cbesu  'XM 
more  than  in  1836)  of  different  qualities        laU» 
offered  for  sale  this  year  were  valued  at  17, 399, Ml 

To  which  must  be  added  pOOO  chests  of 

tea  pressed  into  tablets 
Other  Chinese  goods,  such  as  silks,  cot- 
tons, &Cn  the  value  of  which  de- 
creases every  year,  while  the  exporta- 
tion of  Russian  manufacture  to  China 
increases  in  the  same  proportion 
Merchandise    of  Bokhara:  —  cotton, 
200.000  lbs.,  spun  cotton,  1.4 40.000 
IbSn  eotton  manufaoture.called  bakhta. 
1 1 5,000  pieces,  furs,  &c. 
Goods  brought  by  the  Armenians.  Per- 
sisns,  G^rgians.  &c.,  viz.  raw  silk, 
40,680  lbs.,  cottons,  furs 


5«a.SH 


3i,m 


4,8S4,MI 


2,786,)l( 


Total  of  Asiatic  goods  offered  for  sale,  and 

all  sold  ....  25,652,(H 
Total  value  of  all  the  goods  exposed  for  sale  146,639, 1»> 
Total  value  of  goods  sold  .  .      125, 567, Ml 

Besides    horses   and  cattle   sold    during  the  (air,  t^Mt 
700,000  rubles. 

The  fair  of  1838  was  still  more  advantageous,  es^tos^ 
with  respect  to  the  sale  of  several  descriptions  of  KamM 
goods. 


Russian  goods 

Western  Europe  and  Colonial 

Asiatic     . 


BxpoMdfar 

Bnfalos. 

115,682.500 

17,310.000 

23,200,000 


Vstorf 


11434.95S 


Total      .  .  156,192.500     I».«35.«» 

To  the  above  must  be  added  the  receipts  of  the  wokmf 
ers  and  restaurateurs,  both  Russian  and  Tartar,  75«,tH 
rubles;  the  theatre,  50,000;  pubUo  baths.  85,000;  harm 
and  cattle  sold  during  the  faur,  870,000 ;  and  masv  "^ 
articles  of  less  importance.  The  numbeir  of  shops  and  b 
let  was  4533J,  and  the  rent  471,178  rubles. 

The  number  of  strangers  attending  this  iisir  it  < 
at  no  less  than  300,000.  (Extracted  from  the  fi»Uo«iH 
Russian  journals :— Journal  qf  the  Departtmeni  tf  At  h- 
terior;  Journal  (^  Manufacture*  ;  Comtmerdal  GoMeUt^) 

The  other  principal  towns  in  this  government  are— i^f** 
mas,  8500  inhabitants,  with  manufacturea  of  ailk,  Isaiktf. 
silver,  iron,  and  soap,  and  considerable  trade  in  lioaa.  wi- 
doth»  and  shoes;  Podtchioiki,  5500  inhabitants^  with  an  »- 
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perial  s(u<l ;  Pawlcno-Selo  on  the  Oka,  6600  inlmbitanls ;  Lis- 
kowa  on  the  Wolga,  4300  inhabitants;  Muraschkina,  7000 
inhabitants;  and  several  other  thriving  towns. 

(Hassel,  Handbuch,  vol.  xi. ;  Stein's  Handbuch.  by  Hor- 
sfbelmann,    vol.    i.;    Cahnabich'g    Lehrbuch;    Schubert, 
Handbuch.) 
NISHAPOUR.    [Persia] 

NISI  PRIUS.    This  phrase  in  English  law  is  derived 
I     from  an  antient  writ  continued  in  practice  to  the  present 
I     (hv,  in  which  the  words  occur.     Previously  to  the  time  of 
I     Edward  I.,  trials  by  assizes  or  juries  could  only  take  place 
,     in  the  curia  regis  wherever  the  king  happened  to  be  resi- 
dent, or  before  the  justices   in  eyre  on   their  septennial 
circuits  through  the  several  counties  of  England.     But  by 
Ihe  Stat.  13  Edw.  I.,  cap.  30  (forming  a  part  of  that  series 
of  laws  commonly  called  the  Statute  of  Westminster  2), 
the  judges  were  directed  to  take  certain  assizes,  and  also  to 
try  certain  inquests,  by  juries  in  every  county  not  oftener 
than  three  times  in  every  year ;  but  the  statute  required 
th.ttthcday  and  place  in  the  county  in  which  an  issue  was  to 
be  tried  by  the  judges  should  be  mentioned  in  the  judicial 
writ  which  assembled  the  jury.      Instead  therefore  of  the 
old  form  of  the  Venire  facias,  or  writ  for  summoning   the 
jury,  which  commanded  the  sherifT  to  bring  them  to  West- 
minster to  try  the  particular  cause  in  which  issue  had  been 
joined,  the  writ  contained  a  clause  of  Nisi  Prius,  thus: — 
*  We  command  you  that  you  cause  to  come  before  our 
justices  at  Westminster  on  the  morrow  of  All  Souls,  twelve 
lanful  men.  who,  &c.,  unless  bef<jre  (nisi  prius)  that  day. 
A.B.  and  CD.,  our  justices  assigned  for  that  purpose,  shall 
rome  to  your  county  to  take   the  assizes  there.*      It  is 
always  so  arranged  therefore  that  the  day  for  the  return 
of  the  jury  at  Westminster  shall  be  more  distant  than 
the  day  for  taking  the  assizes  in  the  county  according  to 
the  statute;  and  consequently  the  reservation  or  excep- 
tion in  the  writ  invariably  takes  effect  by  the  justices  of 
assize  coming  into  the  county  and  trying  the  cause  before 
ihe  sheriff  can  obey  the  writ  by  returning  the  jury  to 
Westminster.     [Assize.]     From  this  clause  in  the  writ 
Drescribed  by  the  Statute  of  Westminster  2,  the  phrase 
Nu^Prius  came  to  be  adopted  as  a  general  terra  descriptive 
of  the  lar^e  class  of  judicial  business  which  is  transacted 
before  iudges  of  the  superior  courts  at  the  several  assizes 
throughout  the  country.     Thus  the  judges  of  assize  are 
called  judges  of  Nisi  Prius ;  when  sitting  alone  to  try  causes, 
they  are  said  to  be  sitting  at  Nisi  Prius ;  and  the  law  relat- 
ing to  the  various  matters  which  arise  before  them  is,  some- 
i»hat  indefinitely,  called  the  Law  of  Nisi  Prius.    It  is  com- 
monly but  erroneously  stated  in  our  text-books  that  the 
judges  on  their  circuits  act  under  a  commission  of  Nisi  Prius. 
This  is  a  common  error,  derived  however  from  high  autho- 
rivy.  as  it  is  so  stated  by  Bacon  in  his  *  Essay  on  the  use  of 
the  Law  ;*  but  in  truth  there  is  no  such  commission  known  to 
oiir  law,  the  authority  of  the  justices  of  Nisi  Prius  being 
incidentally  anaexed  to  the  commissions  of  assize  in  the 
manner  above  stated.    In  Middlesex  the  judges  are  em- 
powered to  sit  at  Nisi  Prius  by  the  statute  18  Eliz.,  c.l2 ;  and 
Ihe  practice  is  regulated  by  several  subsequent  statutes.  In 
London  they  sit  at  Nisi  Prius  by  virtue  of  immemorial  usage, 
probably  continued   with  occasional  variations  from  very 
early  times,  when  the  king  or  his  chief  justiciary  distributed 
justice  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  royal  resi- 
dence. 
NI'SIBIS.    [Mesopotamia.] 
NISMES.    FNtMEs.] 

NITH,  NITHSDALE.    [Dumfriesshire.] 

NITHARD,  born  ad.  790,  was  son  of  Ancilbertus,  and 

of  Bertha,  daughter  of  Charlemagne.   He  lived  at  the  court 

of  Charles  the  Bald,  grandson  of  that  prince,  fought  in  his 

service,  and  died  of  wounds  received  in  it,  about  759.    Ni- 

thard  wrote  in  Latin  a  history  of  the  wars  between  Charles 

the  Bald  and  his  brothers,  which  is  inserted  in  Duchesne's 

collection  *  Historic  Francorura  Scriptores.*    In  his  history 

Xithard  gives  the  text  of  the  treaty  between  Charles  the 

H:ild  and  his  brother  Louis  the  Germanic,  wliich  was  sworn 

t'l  hy  them  at  Strasbuig.  and  is  dated  on  the  1 6th  kalends 

of  March,  a.d.  842.     This  treaty  was  written  both  in  the 

Latia  and  Romance  languages,  and  is  the  oldest  existing 

tnonutncnt  of  the  latter.    It  has  been  oHen  quoted  as  an 

interesting  document  for  the  hifctory  Of  the  modern  languages 

which  were  formed  in  Western  and  Southern  Europe  after 

the   fall  of  the  Roman  empire:    the  Romance  text  begins 

til  us: — *  Pro  Deo  amur,  et  pro  Christian  poplo  et  no8tro 
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commun  Falvamcnt.  disi   di  a^ant.   in  quaut  Dcu-^  .nvii 
et  podir  mu  dunat,  si  salvarai,  io  eist  meoa  i'ladic  Kailo, 
&c. 
NITRATES.    [Nitric  Acid.] 

NITRE  (Saltpetre).    [Potassium.] 

NITRIC  ACID,  a  substance  of  great  importance  and 
utdity  in  scientific  chemistry  and  in  most  chemical  arts.  It 
was  formeriy  called  spirit  of  nitre,  or  Glauber's  spirit  of 
nitre;  and  when  much  diluted  with  water,  it  is  called  aqua- 
fortis. This  acid  exists  largely  in  nature,  and  principally  in 
combination  with  potash  and  with  soda,  forming  nitrate  of 
potash,  or  nitre,  which  exists  in  the  East  Indies,  and  nitrate 
of  soda,  which  is  found  in  South  America :  from  these 
countries  immense  quantities  of  these  salts  are  imported  for 
numerous  uses. 

Nitric  acid  is  composed  of  oxygen  and  azote,  in  propor- 
tions piesenlly  to  be  staled ;  but  it  is  here  to  be  observed 
that  it  never  is  met  with  except  in  combination  with  a  base, 
nor  can  it  be  artificially  obtained  except  in  combination 
with  water  or  a  base  constituting  a  salt  called  a  nitrate. 
Dr.  Priestley  first  showed  that  when  the  electric  spark  was 
passed  through  confined  portions  of  atmospheric  air,  an 
acid  was  generated,  and  that  it  was  the  nitric  acid  which 
was  80  produced  was  proved  by  Mr.  Cavendish. 

The  method  by  which  nitric  acid  is  obtained  is  that  of 
heating,  either  in  an  iron,  earthern.  or  glass  retort,  a  mixture 
of  sulphuric  acid  and  nitre, or  nitrate  of  potash;  owing  to 
the  greater  affinity  existing  between  the  sulphuric  acid  and 
potash  than  between  the  nitric  acid  and  potash,  sulphate  of 
potash  is  formed,  which  remains  in  tho  retort,  while  the 
nitric  acid  separated  from  the  potash  is  vaporised,  and  con- 
densed in  the  receiver  with  the  water  of  the  sulphuric  acid. 

For  manufacturing  purposes,  in  which  extreme  purity  is 
not  so  important,  iron  stills  are  generally  used,  and  about  an 
equivalent  of  acid  and  nitre  are  employed,  with  some  water. 
But  when  pure  acid  is  required,  glass  retorts  are  used,  and 
two  equivalents  of  acid  are  used  to  one  equivalent  of  nitre  ; 
by  this  operation  bisulphate  of  potash  is  obtained,  which 
remains  in  the  retort,  whilst  sesquihydrated  nitric  acid, 
which  is  the  strongest  procurable,  is  condensed  in  the 
receiver. 

The  properties  of  nitric  acid  are,  that  when  pure  it  is  a 
colourless  liquid,  but  is  usually  yellowish,  owing  to  a  small 
unimportant  admixture  of  nitrous  acid,  which  does  not 
an3rwise  affect  the  use  of  it,  and  may  be  expelled  by  heat 
Its  smell  is  very  strong  and  disagreeable,  and  it  emits 
white  fumes.  It  is  so  acrid  that  it  cannot  be  safely  tasted 
without  being  much  diluted,  and  is  even  then  very  sour.  In 
its  concentrated  state  it  stains  the  skin  of  a  yellow  colour, 
and  eventually  it  is  destroyed  and  peels  off. 

It  acts  strongly  upon  most  metals;  few  of  them  however 
are  dissolved  or  acted  upon  by  it,  unless  it  is  diluted  with 
water,  and  then  in  general  nitric  oxide  gas  is  evolved,  which, 
on  coming  into  the  air,  absorbs  oxygen  and  becomes  nitrous 
acid  vapour ;  hence  the  red  colour  observed  when  metals  are 
dissolved  in  this  acid. 

The  density  of  the  strongest  acid  is  1*5 ;  when  mixed 
with  water  it  gives  out  considerable  heat ;  it  acts  strongly 
on  vegetable  blue  colours,  and  decomposes  alkaline  and 
metallic  carbonates  with  effervescence  if  previously  diluted. 
When  colourless  nitric  acid  is  exposed  to  the  acfton  of  the 
light,  it  undergoes  partial  decomposition  ;  and  owing  to  the 
formation  of  nitrous  acid,  it  is  rendered  either  pale  or  deep 
orange,  according  to  the  length  of  time  it  is  exposed  to  the 
sun's  rays. 

Nitric  acid,  as  it  exists  in  nitrate  of  potash  and  other  an- 
hydrous nitrates,  is  composed  of— 

Five  equivalents  of  oxygen       •    40 
One  equivalent  of  azote  ,     14 

Equivalent        •     54 
But  no  gaseous  nor  any  liquid  or  solid  compound  of  these 
proportions  of  these  elements  is  obtainable ;  and  the  strongest 
liquid  acid  which  has  hitherto  been  procured,  and  which  has 
a  specific  gravity  of  about  1*5,  consists  of— 

One  and  a  half  equivalent  of  water     •     13*5 
One  equivalent  of  nitric  acid      ,         •54* 

Eouivalent  .     67*5 

It  has  already  been  observed  that  nitric  acid  is  used  for 
numerous  purposes;  such  as  the  refining  of  gold  and  silver, 
in  preparing  various  metallic  and  saline  solutions  for  medi* 
cinal  purposes,  and  the  use  of  the  dyer  and  calico-printer 
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in  scientific  cliemical  researches  it  is  most  extensively  em- 
ployed ;  its  saline  compounds  are  termed  nitrates.  For  an 
account  of  these  we  refer  to  the  particular  alkalis,  earths, 
and  metallic  oxides,  under  their  several  heads. 

NITRIC  ACID,— Medical  Properties  qf.  This  acid  in 
a  concentrated  form  acts  as  a  violent  corrosive  poison,  and  is 
therefore  never  used  in  an  undiluted  state  for  internal  ad- 
ministration, hut  it  is  sometimes  applied  externally,  when  the 
obiect  is  to  effect  the  speedy  destruction  of  any  part.  Nitric 
acid  however,  fron»  its  frequent  emplovment  in  the  arts,  is 
often  the  cause  of  accidental,  rarely  of  intentional,  poison- 
ing, and  it  surpasses  all  the  other  mineral  acids  in  the 
rapidity  of  its  action,  and  in  the  consequent  necessity  for 
prompt  and  judicious  treatment  It  may  he  determined  to 
have  been  the  poisoning  agent  by  its  causmg  the  parts  which 
it  has  touched  to  be  at  first  white,  but  soon  after  of  a  yellow- 
ish colour,  which  cannot  be  removed,  like  the  stain  of  iodine, 
by  adding  caustic  potass,  but  on  the  contrary  becomes 
orange  on  the  addition  of  an  alkali  or  soap.  (Pereira.) 
When  it  has  been  taken  internally,  the  lining  membrane 
of  the  mouth  also  peels  off  in  a  state  resembling  parch- 
ment The  most  appropriate  antidotes  are  such  substances 
as  combine  with  and  neutralize  the  acid :  chalk  or  magnesia, 
made  into  a  paste  with  water — or,  if  these  are  not  at  hand, 
the  plaster  of  the  apartment,  bruised  down  and  drank — will 
answer  best.  '  While  these  are  preparing,  the  acid  should 
be  diluted  by  the  free  use  of  any  mild  fluid,  milk  or  ole- 
aginous matter  being  preferred.  The  carbonates  of  the 
alkalis  are  by  no  means  eligible  antidotes,  as  the  resulting 
compounds  themselves  possess  corrosive  properties.'  (Chris- 
tison.)  A  solution  of  soap  may  be  administered,  though  some 
object  to  it  from  the  presence  of  the  alkali  in  it,  but  appa- 
rently without  sufllcient  ground.  If  recovery  should  take 
place,  the  individual  long  suffers  from  indigestion,  and  is 
almost  always  constipated. 

In  an  undiluted  form,  nitric  acid  is  a  most  valuable  ap- 
plication to  sloughing  phagedenic  ulcers ;  also  for  destroying 
warts,  or  causing  vesication  over  the  stomach  in  Asiatic 
cholera,  or  for  dropping  into  a  carious  tooth  to  relieve  tooth- 
ache.    For  all  other  purposes  it  is  very  largely  diluted. 

In  its  action  on  the  system  it  differs  from  other  acids,  in- 
asmuch as  it  does  not  produce  the  cooling  and  thirst-allay- 
ing effect  which  they  do,  but  on  the  contrary  causes  a 
feeling  of  warmth  in  the  stomach,  with  thirst  and  increase 
of  appetite.  The  use  of  it  continued  for  some  time  gives 
rise  to  general  effects ;  an  excitement  is  felt  through  the 
whole  system;  the  pulse  becomes  quick,  the  exhalation 
great ;  and  an  increaised  secretion  from  the  salivary  glands, 
mucous  membranes,  the  liver,  and  kidneys  is  manifest. 
Perseverance  in  the  use  of  this  agent  however  at  last  pro- 
duces many  bad  consequences:  and  in  persons  much  dis- 
posed to  bleedine  from  the  lungs,  it  almost  invariably 
causes  such  bleeding  to  occur,  as  well  as  heat  in  the  chest 
and  obstinate  cough.  Very  largely  diluted,  it  furnishes 
one  of  the  best  drinks  in  ievers  accompanied  with  great 
prostration  of  strength. 

It  is  also  a  very  excellent  tonic  in  manv  cases,  and 
seems  to  form  the  best  substitute  for  the  bile  where  that 
secretion  is  scanty.  That  it  greatly  augments  the  secretion 
of  bile,  the  nature  of  the  evacuations  abundantly  proves. 
Hence  it  differs  from  almost  all  other  tonics  in  not  causing 
constipation,  but  rather  the  contrary.  In  calculous  diseases 
of  the  phosphatic  diathesis  it  has  been  used  with  great 
benefit ;  ana  also,  very  largely  diluted,  it  has  been  injected 
into  the  bladder  as  a  direct  solvent  [Lithonthryptics  ] 
In  the  treatment  of  scrofula  it  is  a  most  valuable  remedy, 
but  its  use  must  be  every  now  and  then  suspended,  owing 
to  the  effects  which  it  produces  on  the  stomach. 

It  has  been  regardea  as  a  substitute  for  mercury  in  some 
cases,  especially  as  it  promotes  the  secretion  of  saliva.  It 
ought  never  to  be  given  at  the  same  time  as  mercury,  nor 
even  soon  aAer  a  dose  of  any  mercurial  preparation,  since 
a  poisonous  nitrate  of  mercury  may  be  formed  in  the 
stomach.  lAstly,  nitric  acid  increases  the  efBcacy  of  many 
other  medicines,  such  as  ammoniacum,  cusparia,  and  onium. 

Nitric  acid  in  the  form  of  vapour  was  formerly  employed 
as  a  disinfecting  agent  but  it  is  now  almost  disused.  The 
vapour  must  be  carefully  avoided,  as  the  inhalation  is  very 
deleterious. 

Nitric  acid  In  combination  with  hydrocliloric  acid,  added 
to  a  Urge  quantity  of  water,  has  been  Uhcd  as  a  bath  in 
chronic  diseases  of  the  liver,  particularly  ia  India,  but  it 
does  not  seem  entitled  to  much  credit* 


NITRIC  OXIDE,  the  nitroue  air  of  Priotky,  aiaet  aW 

termed  detUoxide  qf  azote,  deutoxide  or  binozidt  v/nitr^e^ 
&c.  Although  this  gaseous  body  bad  been  ubtaicMd  Vf 
Hales,  yet  it  is  to  Dr.  Priestley  that  we  owe  tbt  first  di»t«&'t 
account  of  the  method  of  procuring  it  and  a  dMcn|ilaua  U 
its  properties. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  when  ecrtmis  Mct»*t 
are  put  into  dilute  nitric  acid,  they  are  d^nolTed.  Dbr.t; 
their  solution,  owing  to  the  partial  decompoaitioo  of  a  po- 
tion of  the  nitric  acid  and  the  absorption  of  iu  oxifta 
by  the  metal,  a  gaseous  body  is  plentifully  foniMd'aii 
evolved,  which  has  the  following  properties  :^t  i«  gMcvu. 
or  permanently  elastic,  not  having  been  hitherto  o>bdr=«ri 
into  a  liquid  by  any  degree  of  com  or  pressure  U>  wK^i  .1 
has  been  subjected.  It  is  colouriess,  and  probably  tasicVw 
and  inodorous ;  but  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  tnlak  :%  i 
excites  violent  spasm  of  the  glotiis  by  meeiing  aad  cci 
bining  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  which  converts  xt  tt.% 
nitrous  acid  gas,  a  very  different  compound.  It*  vpr  i- 
gravity  is  about  1*040:  100  cubic  inches  wesghiag  r^Lc- 
more  than  32  grains.  Water  at  60^  dissolves  about  I J  |cr 
cent  It  has  no  action  on  litmus  paper,  nor  doca  it  in  .ii 
way  exhibit  the  properties  of  an  acid ;  but  as  already  Otfuoei 
nitrous  acid  is  formed  as  soon  as  it  comes  into  cvCAt 
with  oxygen,  and  then  it  reddens  litmus  paper;  Ui 
property  distinguishes  it  from  all  other  guses  whau^R. 
and  renders  it  a  test  of  the  presence  of  unoombuird  at> 
gen :  this  is  the  gas  first  employed  by  Dr.  Prie»tl«y  u  i» 
admirable  eudiometrical  researches.  It  supports  ouaa^w- 
tion  in  some  cases ;  thus  charcoal  and  phospboms  iauBcrw! 
into  it  when  they  are  in  vi\id  combustion,  bum  splc^ki.  1 
in  it  but  a  randle  and  burning  sulphur  are  extinnWlMd  1: 
is  probably  decomposed  when  passed  through  red^iot  f  ubn . 
and  the  same  effect  is  produced  by  a  succession  of  rWcv^ 
sparks.  It  is  also  decomposed  when  exposed  to  zw  ov  ir.-.. 
which  take  awav  half  the  oxvgen  and  convert  it  into  mttr  m 
oxide.  It  \%  soluble  in  a  solution  of  protoso)pbat«  ci  v^« 
the  solution  has  a  deep  green  or  brownish  oolovr.  ar^  b*t 
been  used  in  eudiometry  to  ascertain  the  propormo  •! 
oxygen  in  gaseous  mixtures ;  but  it  is  questiooabk  «  Wlc 
it  can  be  aovantageously  so  employed. 

It  is  composed  of — 

Two  equivalents  of  oxygen       •     1 6 
One  equivalent  of  azote  «     14 

Equivalent         «     30 
or,  by  volume,  of— 

riAy  cubic  inches  of  oxygen  gas  =  17*20  gimiaa 
Fifty  cubic  inches  of  azotic  gas    =15*05      « 

32'25  graioL 

As  then  100  cubic  inches  weigh  32*25  grainy  as  «ptc  J.- 
gravitymust  be  1*040. 

NITRITE.    [Nitrous  Acid.] 

NITROBENZIDE.  When  benzin  U  added  in  wm^ 
quantities  at  a  time  to  concentrated  hot  nitric  acid,  vt<-.-. 
takes  place,  and  the  resulting  compound  remams  d^«.  ri 
while  the  liquid  retains  its  heat,  but  on  cooling  a  pi«c*Jb  -' 
it  separates  and  floats  on  its  surface;  thU  substmooe,  v.^* 
removed,  distilled,  and  washed  with  water,  is 
and  possesses  the  following  properties:— 

It  is  liquid,  has  a  light  yellow  colour,  a  Tery 

and  a  peculiar  odour,  intermediate  between  that  of  oil  «/*.-- 

namon  and  of  bitter  almonds.     Its  specific  gramy  m  a^  .t 

1*209 ;  it  boils  at  415%  and  condenses  without  kavn^  »uf- 

fered  any  alteration ;  it  becomes  solid  and  assuan  thm  Ib*^ 

of  acicular  crystals  at  about  3b%    When  heated  ia  cnnr^n- 

trated  sulphuric  acid,  both  are  decomposed.  andsul^LAr  \m 

acid  is  evolved.    In  a  liquid  stale  neither  chlorine  Bur  W  - 

mine  has  any  action  upon  it ;  but  when  chlorine  is  ^mmmrk 

with  it  through  a  red-hot  tube,  hydrochloric  actd  is 

When  heated  with  potassium,  it  detonates:  but  poCMi 

solution  has  little  action  upon  it.  Ammonia  does  not  pc^id^ 

any  change  in  it.    The  specific  gravity  of  its  vapvior  1 

found  by  Mitscherlich,  who  discovered  this  compoottd^  l 

from  4*40  to  4*35 ;  audi,  according  to  him,  it  is 

Hydrogen       •         •  4*06 

Carbon  •         •         .        58*54 

Oxygen  ,        ,        26-02 

Azote     •        •     •  •        11*38 
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NITROHEMATIC  ACID.  This  acid  was  discovered  by 
Wohler.  Its  name  is  derived  from  hmma  (alfta),  blood,  in 
«]lasion  to  the  colour  of  its  salts.  It  is  prepared  by  mixing 
ctrbazotic  or  nitropicric  acid  with  protosulphate  of  iron  and 
dieting  the  mixture  with  hydrate  of  barytes  and  water. 
Tbe  protoxide  of  iron,  separated,  becomes  peroxide  at  the 
expense  of  the  nitropicric  acid,  and  a  new  acid  is  formed, 
▼hich  it  tbe  nitrohematic  aeid ;  it  is  separated  by  a  tedious 
process  from  the  barytes  with  which  it  combines  as  it  is  formed, 
tnd  then  has  the  following  properties : — 

It  has  the  form  of  small  brown  crystalline  grains,  and 
scarcely  any  taste;  when  exposed  to  a  moderate  heat,  it 
begins  to  lic^uefy  and  afterwards  detonates  without  the 
evolution  of  light,  but  with  the  formation  of  cyanide  of  am> 
monia  and  the  deposition  of  carbon,  which  burns  without 
leaving  any  residue.  It  is  but  slightly  soluble  in  water, 
ind  tbe  solution  is  yellow ;  it  dissolves  in  nitric  acid. 

With  bases  it  forms  peculiar  salts,  the  solutions  of  which 
ire  of  a  deep  blood  red  colour ;  but  when  dry,  they  are  of  a 
deep  brown  with  a  tint  of  green  and  a  semimetallio  lustre ; 
tbe  alkaline  and  earthy  salts  of  this  acid  have  a  bitter  taste, 
tnd  when  heated  they  detonate  like  gunpowder.  The 
uilrohematate  of  ammonia  has  rather  a  crystalline  appear- 
ince,  and  when  heated  it  detonates  with  the  evolution  of 
lisht,  and  the  formation  of  much  cyanide  of  ammonia. 
This  acid  does  not  appear  to  have  been  analyzed. 

NITROLEUCIC  ACID,  a  compound  prepared  bv 
Brtconnot,  by  heating  leuoin  [Leucin]  with  nitric  acid. 
To  obtain  it,  tbe  leucin  is  to  be  dissolved  in  nitrio  acid  with 
the  aid  of  a  gentle  heat :  slight  effervescence  occurs  during 
tbe  operation,  but  without  the  formation  of  red  vapour, 
fij  evaporation  the  liquid  becomes  a  mass  of  white  slender 
crystals,  which  are  to  be  pressed  between  pieces  of  filter- 
log  paper  m  order  to  get  rid  of  the  excess  of  nitric  acid, 
and  they  are  then  purified  by  solution  in  water  and  recrys- 
ulliiation. 

This  acid  has  a  sour  taste,  but  not  strongly  so.  With 
bsMs  It  forms  peculiar  salts,  of  which  only  two  have  been 
described,  namely  the  nitroleucate  of  lime  and  of  magnesia ; 
these  are  both  orystallisable,  and,  unlike  the  nitrates  of 
these  bases,  they  do  not  deliquesce  when  exposed  to  the 
air,  and  they  detonate  when  heated.  Nitroleucio  acid  has 
Qot  been  analysed. 

NITROMURIATIC  ACID.    [Chlorixk.] 

NITRONAPHTHALASE,  a  substance  formed  by  M. 
Laurent  in  1835.  It  may  be  prepared  by  boiling  naphthalin 
in  nitrio  acid ;  this  suffers  decomposition,  and  an  oily  sub- 
stance collects  on  the  siurface  of  the  liquid,  which  afterwards 
becomes  solid  and  crystalline;  firom  this  the  nitronaphthalase 
is  separated  by  solution  in  boiling  alcohol  and  crystalliza- 
tion ;  it  has  the  form  of  a  sauare  prism  terminated  by  acute 
pyramids;  its  colour  is  sulphur  yellow  ;  it  melts  at  about 
I J  u*.  It  may  be  sublimed  without  decomposition,  and  the 
vapour,  on  condensing,  crystallizes.  It  is  neutral,  and  inso- 
luble in  water,  but  alcohol  and  ssther  readily  dissolve  it.  By 
chlorine  it  is  decomposed,  and  chloronaphthalase  is  formed ; 
bromine  has  a  similar  action,  but  it  is  not  affected  by  iodine. 
Hydrochloric  acid  has  no  effect  upon  it ;  in  sulphuric  acid 
it  diflsolvea,  and  is  precipitated  f^om  it  by  water  unchanged ; 
nitric  acid  converts  it  into  nitronaphthiUase.  A  solution  of 
potash  in  water,  even  when  boiling,  produces  little  effect 
upon  ity  but  it  becomes  red  in  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
potash,  which  eonoentrated  sulphuric  acid  changes  to  green 
or  bluish  green. 

According  to  M.  Laurent,  nitronaphthalase  consists  of 
Seven  equivalents  of  hydrogen      •        •       7       * 
Twenty  equivalents  of  carbon       •        •  120 
Four  equivalents  of  oxygen  •        •32 

One  equivalent  of  azote        «        •        .14 

Equivalent  •  •  .173 
It  a|ipe«rs  that  dnring  the  action  of  the  nitric  acid  on  the 
naphthalin  the  acid  loses  one  equivalent  of  oxygen  and  the 
naphthalin  one  equivalent  of  hydrogen,  which  form  water, 
and  the  remaining  elements  of  these  compounds  constitute 
uUronaphthalase. 

NITRONAPHTHALESE  was,  like  the  preceding,  de- 
tmbed  br  M .  Laurent.  It  is  prepared  by  boiling  nitronaph- 
tbadase  for  a  long  time  in  nitric  acid;  it  has  the  form 
of  minute  acicular  crystals.  It  is  insoluble  in  water, 
slightly  soluble  in  lether,  but  readily  so  in  alcohol;  it  be- 
comes liquid  at  365**.  Hydrochloric  or  nitrio  acid  has  no 
''^  '  upon  it,  but  hot  concentrated  sulphurio  acid  dis- 


solves it,  and  on  cooling  the  nitronaphthalese  crystallizes, 
and  the  solution  is  also  decomposed  by  water.     It  is  but 
slightly  acted  upon  by  a  solution  of  potash  even  when 
heated ;  a  little  ammonia  is  however  evolved. 
By  analysis  it  yielded 


Six  equivalents  of  hydrogen ' 
Twenty  equivalents  of  carbon 
Eight  e(}uivalents  of  oxygen 
Two  equivalents  of  azote    • 


6 

120 
64 
28 


Equivalent      "•        •        .218 

In  the  formation  of  nitronaphthalese  by  the  action  of  nitne 
acid  upon  nitronaphthalase,  it  appears  that  tbe  oxygen  of  the 
nitric  acid  removes  an  equivalent  of  hydrogen  £ium  it,  and 
yields  it  one  equivalent  of  azote. 

NITROPICRIC  ACID.    [Caebaeotic  Acid.] 

NITR08ACCHARIC  ACID.  When  glue  is  treated 
with  sulphuric  acid,  a  peculiar  saccharine  matter  is  formed, 
which  is  called  sugar  of  gelatin;  and  when  this  is  heated 
with  nitric  acid,  no  effervescence  occurs,  but  combination  is 
effected  between  the  acid  and  the  sugar,  and  the  compound 
crystallizes  on  cooline.  When  the  excess  of  nitric  acid  has 
been  separated  by  draining,  and  the  nitrosaccharic  acid 
purified  by  solution  in  and  crystallization  from  water,  it  has 
the  following  properties: — it  has  the  form  of  rather  flat 
prisms,  which  are  colourless,  transparent,  and  striated.  It  has 
a  sour  taste,  and  a  sweetish  one  also.  It  is  very  soluble  in 
water,  but  insoluble  in  alcohol,  even  when  boiling.  When  it  is 
heated  it  swells,  decomposes,  and  Yields  a  penetrating  vapour. 
It  forms  peculiar  salts,  which  detonate  vividly  when  they 
are  heated.  Nitrosaccharate  of  potash,  whether  the  acid  is 
in  excess  or  otherwise,  crystallizes  in  needles,  which  are 
totally  different  from  those  of  nitrate  of  potash,  though 
its  taste  is  somewhat  similar,  but  accompanied  with  a 
little  sweetness.  Nitrosaccharate  of  lime  yields  fine  aci- 
cular crystals,  which  do  not  absorb  moisture  from  the  air, 
are  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol,  fuse  when  heated  in  their 
water  of  or)*8taIlization,  and  afterwards  detonate.  Nitro- 
sacoharate  of  magnesia  is  deliqucscont.  Zinc  and  iron 
dissolve  in  this  acid  with  the  evolution  of  hydrogen  gas,  and 
deliquescent  salts  are  formed.  Nitrosaccharate  of  copper 
crystallizes  and  does  not  alter  by  exposure  to  the  air ;  with 
oxide  of  lead  a  salt  is  formed,  which  dries  into  a  mass  re- 
sembling gum;  it  does  not  become  moist  in  the  air,  and 
decomposes  with  explosion  when  heated.  Nitrosaccharic  acid 
has  not  been  analyzed. 

NITROSULPHURIC  ACID.  This  name  has  been 
applied  to  a  mixture  of  nitrio  and  sulphuric  acid  first  proposed 
by  Mr.  Keir  as  a  solvent  for  silver.  He  found  that  when 
one  part  of  nitre  was  added  to  about  ten  parts  of  sulphurio 
acid,  a  mixture  was  formed  which  dissolves  silver  at  a  tempe- 
rature below  200%  while  it  scarcely  acts  upon  copper,  lead, 
or  iron,  until  diluted  with  water;  and  the  solution  of  silver 
which  is  formed  may  be  moderately  diluted  before  any  sul- 
phate of  silver  separates.  On  account  of  these  properties 
this  mixed  acid  has  been  found  useful  in  separating  silver 
from  old  plated  articles;  the  silver  may  be  precipitated 
from  solution  either  in  the  state  of  chloride  by  the  addition 
of  common  salt,  or,  after  the  silver  has  been  dissolved,  the 
copper  from  which  the  silver  has  been  separated  will  preci- 
pitate it  in  the  metallic  state,  when  water  is  added  to  the 
solution. 

In  1835  M.  Pelouze  discovered  an  acid  compound  of  sul- 
phur, oxvgen,  and  azote,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
nitrosulphuric  acid,  but  he  was  not  able  to  obtain  it  in  a 
separate  state.  It  formed  however  salts  with  ammonia, 
potash,  and  soda.  Its  properties  have  not  been  very  mi* 
nutely  examined,  but  it  was  found  to  consist  of 


One  equivalent  of  sulphur 
Six  equivalents  of  oxygen 
Two  equivalents  of  azote 


16 

48 
28 


Equivalent         •         •        •        92 

NITROUS  ACID,  a  compound  consisting  of  the  same 
elements  as  nitric  acid,  but  combined  in  different  proportions. 
It  consists  of,  or  rather  is  equivalent  to,  nitric  acid  deprived 
of  one-fifih  of  its  oxygen.  It  may  be  prepared  either  in  a 
gaseous  or  fluid  form,  in  which  it  differs  from  nitric  acid* 
for  the  latter  requires  either  water  or  a  base  to  hold  its  ele- 
menU  in  combination.  _|  ^^ 

Gaseous  nitrous  acid  is  formed  by  mixing  in  an  exhaiistea 
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vessel  two  volumes  of  nitric  oxide  and  one  volume  of  oxygen 
gas;  immediate  combination  and  condensation  occur;  boat 
i»  evolved  ;  a  red  gas  is  formed,  which  is  the  nitrous  acid ; 
and  when  this  coloured  gas  is  subjected  to  a  temperature 
of  0^  it  becomes  liquid.  When  also  nitrate  of  lead  is  heated 
in  a  retort,  it  is  decomposed,  and  a  red  vapom:  is  emitted, 
which  is  condensed  by  being  subjected  to  a  freezing 
mixture. 

The  properties  of  liquid  nitrotis  acid  are,  that  when  cool 
its  colour  IS  pale,  but  it  becomes  darker  when  heated ;  it 
emits  a  very  strong  disagreeable  odour,  and  at  a  very  mo- 
derate rise  of , temperature  it  reassumes  the  gaseous  form. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  1*451.  It  is  decomposed  by  water  with 
strong  effervescence,  and  it  is  immediately  separated  into 
nitric  oxide,  which  is  evolved  (and  on  coming  into  the 
atmosphere,  absorbs  oxygen  and  again  forms  nitrous  acid 
gas),  and  nitric  acid,  which  remains  in  solution.  It  is  on 
account  of  its  easy  decomposition  that  it  does  not  combine 
with  bases  to  form  salts. 

Nitrous  acid  gas  is  composed  of  one  volume  of  azotic  gas 
and  two  volumes  of  oxygen  gas  condensed  into  one  volume. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  to  that  of  air  about  as  3*  19  to  I,  and 
100  cubic  inches  weigh  nearly  99  grains.  By  weight  it  is 
constituted  of 

Four  equivalents  of  oxygen        .         .         32 
One  equivalent  of  azote  .         •         14 

Equivalent      •         .         •         46 

NITROUS  GAS.    [Nitric  Oxide.] 

NITROUS  OXIDE  GAS.  This  compound  was  first 
obtained  by  Dr.  Priestley,  who  called  it  dephlotjislicated 
nitrous  air :  he  procured  it  by  exposing  nitric  oxide  gas  to 
the  action  of  iron,  which  deprived  it  of  a  portion  of  its  oxy- 
gen, and  reduced  it  to  the  state  of  nitrous  oxide,  soraclimes 
called  protoxide  of  nitrogen  or  gaseous  oxide  of  azote.  The 
properties  of  this  gas  were  minutely  examined  by  Davy  at 
an  early  period  of  his  brilliant  career.  The  best  method  of 
procuring  it  is  to  subject  nitrate  of  ammonia  to  moderate 
heat  in  a  retort ;  both  the  nitric  acid  and  ammonia  are  de- 
composed, and  their  elementar)*  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and 
azote  re-combine  in  such  proportions  as  to  form  water  and 
nitrous  oxide  gas. 

The  properties  of  this  gas  are,  that  it  is  colourless  and 
transparent,  its  smell  is  peculiar  but  rather  agreeable,  and 
its  taste  is  sweet :  100  cubic  inches  weigh  about  47  grains 
and  its  specific  gravity  is  to  that  of  air  therefore  about  as 
1  '5  to  1.  Water  absorbs  about  an  equal  bulk  of  this  gas, 
which,  on  being  heated,  it  gives  back  unchanged.  It  has 
no  action  upon  uncombined  oxygen,  in  which  it  difiers  re- 
markably from  nitric  oxide.  Nitrous  oxide  gas  is  composed 
of  one  volume  of  oxygen  and  two  volumes  of  azote  con- 
densed by  combination  into  two  volumes,  or  by  weight  it 
consists  of 


One  equivalent  of  oxygen 
One  equivalent  of  azote 

Equivalent 


8 
14 

22 


Nitrous  oxide  supports  combustion,  and  a  taper,  ignited 
phosphorus,  sulphur,  and  charcoal  bum  vividly  in  it ;  at  a 
red  heat  it  is  resolved  into  its  constituent  gases  in  the  pro- 
portions stated.  When  a  mixture  of  one  volume  of  this  gas 
and  one  of  hydrogen  is  fired  by  the  electric  spark,  water  is 
produced,  and  one  volume  of  azote  remains:  this  shows 
that  it  must  containhalf  a  volume  of  oxygen,  it  being  re- 
quired to  form  water  with  the  one  volume  of  hydrogen. 

This  gas  was  supposed  to  be  irrespirable,  until  the  contrary 
was  proved  by  Davy, in  his  'Researches  on  Nitrous  Oxide.* 
To  that  work  we  must  refer  for  an  account  of  the  very  exhi- 
larating effects  which  this  gas  produces  when  respired. 

NIVELLES,  a  town  of  South  Brabant,  in  SO''  35'  N. 
lat.  and  4""  18'  £.  long.,  on  the  little  river  Thienne.  It  con- 
tains manufactories  of  fine  linens, lace,  and  woollen  stuffs; 
oil-mills  and  a  paper-mill  The  population  in  1836  was 
7814.  Nivelles  is  the  chief  place  of  a  district,  with  1 27,881 
inhabitants.    It  is  distant  19  miles  south  from  Brussels. 

NIVERNOIS.  or  NIVERNAIS,  LE,  one  of  the  pro- 
vinces into  which  France  was  dividel  before  the  Revolution. 
It  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Orl^anois  and  the  district 
of  Auxerrois  in  Bourgogne ;  on  the  east  by  Bourgogne ;  on 
the  south  by  Bourbon nois;  and  on  the  west  by  Hcrry  or 
Borri.  It  comprehended  a  number  of  subordinate  districts, 
as  follow :— > 


T>l«trirtf .  Chi4(  * 

Lcs  Vaux.  or  Les  VaU6es  de  Novers  Ne\er*. 

Le  Donziois        .  .  .  Dvinzt. 

Lcs  Vall/^es  d'Yonne     .  .  Clanircy. 

Les  Vall6cs  de  Montenoison     .  Mtintenoi^n. 

Le,Vall6cdc.Amosne.  .  {^^AtSe'"' 

Le  Pays  d'entre  Loire  et  Allief  |  MoOUcr*! 

T     T>      •  i  Mouhns  en  G;!* 

Le  Bazois  .  .  .         )  y^^ 

Le  Morvant        .  .  .  Chillcan  Clim.a 

It  is  almost  entirely  comprehended  in  the  modem  dcfvt 
ment  of  Nidvre,  to  which  we  refer  for  an  account  U  i  » 
natural  features  and  present  condition  of  the  dtotnct    V.  • 
shall  here  only  notice  its  feudal  history.    It  con^itutf^  t. 
county  of  Nevers.    This  countv  does  not  appear  to  lair 
been  cx>n8tituted  until  the  ninth  or  tenth  centary,  «be^  t 
was  a  dependency  of  the  duchy  of  Bourgogne,  to  wb'*  i\ 
was  at  intervals  during  that  century  reunited.     The  rryi  iu 
succession  of  its  counts  begins  with  Otton  Guillaunitf  'iu 
987).    Laudri,son-in-lawandsucces8or  of  Otton  GuilU- — 
acquired  the  county  of  Auxerre  (a.d.  1016).  and  Gud  lu.  >. 
II.  acquired  also  that  of  Tonnerre:  he  was  ounteib|b«A.i 
with  King  Iy)uis  VI.  le  Gros,  to  ^hom,  in  his  cuatesu  •• '. 
his  vassals,  he  rendered  considerable  a^k^istance^   Guuiai.u 
III.,  son  of  Guillaume  II.,  followed  Louis  VIL  of  Fr*.  ■ 
(Le  Jcune)  to  the  second  crusade  (a.i>.  1147);  and  A*,. : 
countess  of  Nevers.  was  the  wifc*f  Pierre  de  i.otift*r.*.. 
theunforlunateemperor  of  Constantinople  (ad.  1216'-   *i- 
counties  of  Nevers,  Auxerre,  and  Tonnerre  were  afierwar- 
(ad.  1266)  separated,  and  descended  to  different  brauii.* 
of  the  family.     That  of  Nevers  ^ as  for  a  time  h«i4c.-. 
jointly  with  the  counties  of  Flandeis  and  Reth«l  bj  L     • 
II.,  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Creci(A.D.  1346),     It  Hi*  »- 
sequently  possesiicd  by  branches  of  the  ducal  famiU.*    f 
Bourgogne  and    Cltives,  and  was  raised  to  the  rmai.«,f  t 
duchy  in  favour  of  Francois  I.  of  Clcvcs  by  the  kuiR  i'liL 
9ois  I.  of  France  (a.d.  1539). 

This  Francois,  duke  of  Nevers,  was  one  of  the  muit  «l»- 
tinguished  French  captains  of  his  day.  and  aignaliacd  t  • 
valour  and  ^kiU  in  the  wars  of  Henri  II.  against  tb*  rs^'- 
ror  Charles  V.  and  Philippe  II.  of  Spain.  By  the  marr-r,- 
of  his  grand-daujijhtertheduchvnimeto  Loui&de  Guci'..  - 
or  Gonzaga,  son  of  the  duke  o^  Mantua,  wlw  bore  a  d.  : 
guiihed  part  in  the  religious  contests  of  France  m  li.t  *  •.• 
teenth  century,  and  it  remained  in  the  Gonzagu*  fa— ' 
until  sold  to  Cardinal  Mazarin,  a  few  year*  %f\€X  mh^  .: 
was  united  to  the  French  crown. 

NIZAM,  the  title  of  the  sovereign  of  Hydervbad,^- '*i 
fVom  Nizam-ul-Mulk.  who,  after  the  death  uf  Aunuti^«. 
obtained  posset^sion  of  the  Mohammedan  conqoesu  a  i* ' 
Deccan,  his  name  being  assumed  as  a  title  by  hiaMiacc^'>> 
in  the  sovereignty.    Af^er  reigning  31  years.   NtuB--  - 
Mulk  died  at  a  very  advanced  age,  in  1748.    fie«as»." 
oeeded  by  his  second  son  Nassir  Jung,  who  was  asat^tttJ'-  i 
in  1750.    His  grandson  Musuffer  Jung  was  then  placed  .: 
the  throne,  and  also  assassinated  in  the  year  fuUowm^  V 
third  son  of  Nizam-ul-Mulk,  Salabut  Jung,  tiMQ  rts:t 
until  1763,  when  he  was  put  to  death  by  his  brolhrr  Nu 
Ali,  who  thereupon  took  the  reins  of  government,  ai:l  t    : 
them  till  his  death  in  1803.     His  successor  Sekopdar  J.'- 
died  in  1829,  and  was  succeeded  by  tlie  reignioi;  Ni»tt- 

The  province  of  Hyderabad  lies  between   tb#  'yh  a*  - 
22nd  degrees  of  N.  lat.,  and  between  the  75tb  a«4  •».•.  • 
degrees  of  E.  long.     It  is  bounded  on  the  iwrtb  kj  K.*' 
deish  and  the  ceded  districts  on  the  Nerbudda;  on  t^  <  - 
by  the  rajah  of  BerarV  dominions  and  the  Northern Cjv^ 
on  the  south  by  Guntoor  and  distnciji  ceded  by  tbe  rajai.    * 
Mysore;  and  on  the  east  by  the  Southern  Mahratta  C 
try,  Bejapore,  and  Aurungabad.    The  extreme  kn^ii:    - 
the  province  from  north  to  south  is  420  miles,  and  it%  r\ 
treme  breadth  360  miles;   its  area  is  about  W.OvO  »m-.-» 
miles.    The  surface  is  hilly,  but  not  mountainous.  aj>i  * 
sists  of  elevated  tableland:  the  climate  is  in  oouK-qucw  * 
more  temperate  than  the  lower  land*  in  the  same  Ui-:i.  *■• 
There  are  numerous  streams  during  the  rainy  soatoiu  » 
at  other  times  they  are  dry.  and  at  no  lime  are  usy  o/  '  S    • 
navigable.     But  little  is  known  of  the  |>h}a]cal  fe«ltarr»  - 
the  country  or  of  its  productions. 

The  Nizam  is  une  ot'  the  native  so>ere  ^ni  ai'h  *t>*  m  •'  • 
£a«t  India  Company  has  subsidiary  treaiica.  Tive  th  .-:'  "re- 
visions contained  in  tUo4»o  tixaUea^arpL:   j^t.^ivt^^       - ' 
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the  British  government  against  all  enemies,  foreign  or  do- 
mestic ;  2ud,  mutual  cooperation  in  the  event  of  Hostilities 
with  other  powers ;  3rd,  the  maintaining  of  a  British  force 
for  the  protection  of  the  native  state ;   4th,  the  reception  of 
a  Bntish  resident,  by  whose  counsel  the  native  government 
is  bound  to  abide  as  regards  all  public  affairs,  internal  or 
external ;  and  5th,  the  abandonment  on  the  part  of  the  na- 
tive prince  of  all  political  intercourse  with  other  powers, 
except  through  the  medium  of  the  Britib^  government. 
Under  this  system  the  native  princes  are  little  more  than 
viceroys,  who  administer  the  government  according  to  the 
views  of  their  superior;  and  in  fact  the  British  residents 
Appointed  under  subsidiary  treaties  are  not  so  much  arabas- 
saaors  as  they  are  ministers.    The  first  treaty  made  by  the 
British  mih  the  Nizam  was  in  1766,  by  which  we  engaged 
Co  afford  him  military  aid,  and  in  return  received  from  him 
the  cession  of  the  Northern  Circars ;  but  the  first  subsidiary 
treaty,  as  above  explained,  was  made  with  him  in  1790,  pre- 
imratory  to  the  war  with  Tippoo  Sultan.    A  second  sub- 
sidiary treaty  was  made  in  1798,  and  another  (the  last)  was 
concluded   in  1800.    The  force  which  the  British  a^eed 
tiien  to  provide  was  eight  battalions,  of  1000  men  each,  of 
naiire  infantry,  and  two  regiments,  of  500  each,  of  native 
cavalry ;  and  the  Nizam  agreed  in  return  to  cede  to  the 
Englijih  all  the  territories  he  had  acquired  under  the  parti- 
iiuu  treaties  of  1792  and  1799,  that  followed  the  wars  with 
Tippoo.    In  1803  an  arrangement  was  made,  under  which 
the  Nizam  agreed  to  receive  a  regiment  of  1000  European 
soldiers    instead  of  2000   natives.       Sekundar  Jali,   who 
reigned   from  1803  to  1829,  is  represented  as  havin;;  been 
weak,  CKtravagant,  and  rapacious;  and  having  been  sup- 
ported b^'  the  English,  under  their  treaty,  in  the  oppressive 
measure  a  which  he  adopted  towards  hiS  subjects,  a  constant 
change  iu  their  condition  fiom  bad  to  worse  was  experienced, 
tiie  population  became  more  scanty,  and  they  were  gradually 
ttj>.l  prugressively  reduced  to  a  condiiion  of  abject  mibcry. 
Ttic  coribequence  thus  experienced  hus  been  in  various  cases 
T-juiid  to  result  from   the  hubsidiary  connection   between 
England  and  the  native  rulers:  in  the  case  of  the  Nizam, 
thi*  cuiisequcncti  has  probably  been  aggravated  by  the  fact 
tiiat  the  government  is  Mohammedan,  while  the  people  are 
Ijiiidus. 
NIZZA.    [Nick.] 

NOAILLES,  DE,  the  title  of  an  old  and  illustrious 
faoiily  of  the  French  nobilily.  which  originally  belonged  to 
ibe  province  of  Limousin,  where  it  had  a  chateau  and  he- 
reditary domain  not  far  from  Brives.  Mention  is  made  of 
ibe  lords  of  Noailles  in  old  documents  as  far  back  as  the 
beginning  of  the  eleventh  century.  Moreri  {Dictionnaire 
Hittorique)  gives  the  genealogy  of  the  lords  of  Noailles, 
beginning  with  Hugues,  who  lived  in  the  first  part  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  who  went  to  the  Holy  Land  with 
LouiilX.  and  died  on  the  journey.  Many  individuals  of 
this  family  figure  iu  the  history  of  France,  as  filling  high 
o^es  both  civil  and  military.  The  most  distinguished 
are  —  ].  Anne  Jules,  duke  of  Noailles,  peer  and  marshal  of 
France,  who  served  in  the  armies  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  died 
in  1708.  2.  Adrien  Maurice,  duke  of  Noailles,  son  of  the 
preceding.  He  distinguished  himself  in  the  Spanish  cam- 
paigns during  the  war  of  the  Succession,  took  the  strong 
fortress  of  Gerona  in  Catalonia,  was  made  grandee  of  Spain 
by  Pbibp  v.,  and  minister  under  the  regent  D'0rl6ans.  He 
QAerwards  commanded  the  French  armies  in  Germany  and 
I^aly  in  1733-5,  and  ajsain  in  1741-3.  He  died  at  Paris  in 
1/66.  His  wife  was  Fran9oise  d' Aubign6,  n  iece  of  Madame 
dc  Maintenon.  Millot  published  after  his  death  '  M^moues 
Politiques  ct  Militaires  pour  senir  il  THistoire  de  Louis 
XIV.  et  Louis  XV.,  corapos6s  sur  les  Pieces  Originales 
rccueillies  par  Adrien  Maurice,  due  de  Noailles.*  These  me- 
moir^ contain  many  interesting  particulars.  3.  Louis  Antoine, 
cardinal  de  Noailles,  uncle  of  the  preceding,  was  made  arch- 
bishop of  Paris  in  1695.  He  became  involved  in  the  weari- 
some disputes  between  the  Jansenists  and  the  Jesuits,  dis- 
pleased both  parties,  and  at  last  incurred  the  displeasure  of 
hniis  XIV.  on  the  subject  of  the  famous  papal  bull  •  Unige- 
niius.'  [Clement  XL ;  Jansenists.]  After  the  death  of 
I^uis  XIV.  the  regent  recalled  Cardinal  de  Noailles  to  court 
and  showed  him  great  ftivour.  The  cardinal  died  at  Paris  in 
1/28,  highly  esteemed  for  his  learning  and  regretted  for  his 
sincere  piety  and  his  great  charitableness.  He  was  a  true 
ornament  of  the  French  church.  4.  Louis,  viscount  of 
Noailles,  was  returned  in  1789  to  the  States  General  for  the 
order  of  nobility  by  the  bailliage  of  Nemours,  and,  like  se- 


veral others  of  his  order,  cordially  adopted  the  principles  o. 
the  Revolution.  On  the  memorable  night-sitting  of  the  4th 
August,  Noailles  proposed  and  carried  the  suppression  of 
feudal  rights,  and  of  all  other  privileges  enjoyed  by  the 
nobility  and  clergy,  and  on  the  19th  September  he  moved 
for  the  suppression  of  all  titles  of  nobilil)^,  which  motion 
was  also  carried.  After  the  end  of  the  session  of  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  he  repaired  to  the  army  on  the  Rhine,  but 
when  the  Jacobin  party  obtained  the  ascendency  he  emi- 
grated. He  returned  under  the  consulate,  was  sent  by  Bo- 
nanarte  to  S.  Domingo  as  general  of  brigade,  and  was 
killed,  in  1803,  in  a  sea-fight  against  the  English. 

NO'BIA,  Dr.  Leach's  name  for  a  genus  of  Sessile  Cir- 
ripeds  resembling /^r^-oma  of  authors  [Cirripbda,  vol. 
vil,  p.  209],  consisting  of  a  conical  paries  placed  upon 
a  funnel-shaped  cavity  in  a  madrepore,  but  with  only  two 
opercular  valves  instead  of  four. 

NOBILITY.  The  slightest  attention  to  the  nature  and 
the  actual  experience  of  man  must  convince  every  one  that 
society  has  a  tendency  to  inequality  in  the  condition  of  tho 
persons  composing  it.  Take  half  a  dozen  youths,  and  place 
them  in  a  society  apart  from  all  other  persons  of  their  kind ; 
place  them  under  no  other  condition  than  that  each  person 
shall  enjoy  what  is  his  own  in  his  own  way ;  let  the  whole 
be  at  first  as  nearly  on  an  equality  as  possible  in  respect 
of  advantages  which  are  not  those  of  mere  nature;  and 
it  is  certain  that  at  the  end  of  fifty  years  they  and  their 
families  will  be  in  a  state  of  great  inequality,  that  some  one 
among  them  will  have  attracted  to  himself  more  of  the 
things  which  make  life  easy  than  any  of  the  rest,  and  that 
there  will  be  not  only  a  dificrence  but  a  very  great  difference 
between  the  most  and  the  least  successful  of  the  party. 

This  arises  from  the  inequality  of  the  physical,  the  moral, 
and  intellectual  power  of  each,  that  is,  of  some  one  of  those 
things  which  we  say  are  the  gifts  of  nature,  combined  with 
the  introduction  of  principles  and  habits  at  a  very  early 
period  of  life,  the  things  in  short  which  make  the  man  him- 
self, independently  of  the  adventitious  advantages  which 
are  derived  from  the  possession  of  things  external  to  him- 
self. 

Thus  bodily  strength,  adroitness,  ouickness  of  eye,  capa- 
city of  bearing  fatigue,  steady  inaustry,  frugality,  tem- 
perance, caution,  foresight,  aptness  to  seize  opportunities, 
knowledge  of  the  dispositions  and  characters  of  other  men, 
will  in  any  situation  of  life  prove  advantageous  to  those  who 
possess  them ;  and  those  wuo  want  them  and  are  wilhout 
an  equivalent  in  some  other  valuable  quality,  can  never  ex- 
pect to  be  in  a  situation  equally  favourable,  when  time  has 
been  allowed  for  tho  exercise  of  these  faculties  and  for  the 
production  of  their  natural  fruits. 

Again,  in  the  divine  government  of  the  world,  or,  to  speak 
more  generally,  in  the  course  of  events,  there  are  favourable 
chances,  so  to  speak,  presented  to  some  men ;  and  unfortu- 
nate accidents  which  sometimes  deprive  the  best-deserving 
and  the  most  able  of  their  reward,  or  which  sink  still  lower 
the  less  deserving  and  the  least  able. 

When  once  a  little  advantage  is  gained,  and  another  ge- 
neration arises  starting  in  life  with  the  possession  of  tlie 
advantages  which  the  talent  or  the  good  fortune  of  the 
father  secured  for  it,  if  the  same  good  physical,  moral,  or 
intellectual  faculties  are  inherited,  as  may  be  the  case,  it  is 
manifest  that  the  elevation  will  become  higher  and  the 
distinction  greater.  This  will  go  on  in  an  accelerating 
ratio,  for  the  adventitious  advantages  operate  as  in  a  series 
of  compound  interest.  On  the  other  nand  there  may  be 
a  declension  in  another,  till  the  lowest  possible  point  of 
destitution  has  been  reached.  It  seems  that  if  once  the 
principle  of  property  is  admitted,  and  every  man  is  gua- 
ranteed in  tlie  possession  of  that  which  belongs  to  him, 
what  we  have  described  must  necessarily  take  place.  So- 
ciety may  by  its  institutions  do  something  to  restrain  this 
tendency,  or  something  which  shall  in  its  effects  promote  it; 
but  society  can  never  preclude  it,  except  by  measures  which 
shall  annihilate  property.  Whether  such  measures  can  be 
desirable,  it  is' not  our  present  business  to  discuss. 

It  is  thus,  we  conceive,  that  the  distinction  of  nobiles  htifi 
tml^ares,  which  we  find  in  the  earliest  records  of  human 
society,  must  have  originated. 

Political  consideration  and  political  power  will  in  son  3 
degree  always  follow  wealth ;  and  thus  it  has  been  that  a 
larger  share  of  influence  in  the  direction  of  the  affairs  of  a 
community  has  always  fallen  to  the  lot  of  those  in  whoso 
hands,  by  their  own  exertions  or  those  of  their  ancestors,  a 
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larger  tbare  of  adventitious  adranta^  bad  been  aeeunra- 
lated  tlan  in  the  hands  of  others  less*  able  or  less  fortunate. 
Nobilitv,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  civilisation,  consisted,  it 
18  probable,  in  nothing  more  than  the  union  of  political 
power  with  wealth  ;  but  this  would  soon  pass  into  that  other 
state  in  which  'we  in  Europe  now  see  it,  where  the  par- 
ticular political  advantages  were  guaranteed  to  the  fiimilv 
of  him  who  once  poss&sed  himself  of  them,  hj  whicn 
means  there  was  created  a  new  and  very  important  distinc- 
tion in  society,  and  it  became  necessary  that  society  should 
define  who  the  persons  were  that  were  admitted  by  it  to 
such  desirable  privileges.  It  was  not  now  the  mere  pot- 
session  of  wealth  and  of  that  political  power  which  will 
always  more  or  less  attend  wealth  which  made  a  man  nobi- 
lis ;  there  must  be  some  recognition  of  his  admission  into 
what  constituted  an  order  endowed  with  such  privilej^et. 
Being  once  secured  as  an  hereditary  possession,  these  pnvi- 
\c^es  mi{;ht  fall  to  persons  who  had  not  wealth  or  the 
means  of  obtaining  it,  nor  the  influence  and  power  which 
wealth  brings  with  it. 

When  once  society  had  thus  established  an  order  and  regu- 
latcd  the  means  by  which  persons  might  be  admitted  into  it, 
the  desire  would  become  general  of  admission  to  the  privi- 
leges and  advantages  which  belonged  to  it,  in  persons  who 
had  any  pretension  to  aspire  to  such  high  advantages.  It 
was  then  easily  discovered  that  society  nad  thus  an  unex- 
penslve  way  opened  to  it  of  rewarding  very  eminent  services. 
A  community  has  not  always  manors  and  lands  to  give  to  the 
roan  who  performs  for  it  such  services,  nor  are  money  pen- 
sions out  of  the  taxes,  continued  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion, agreeable  to  those  who  contribute  to  the  payment  of 
them.  But  a  societv  accustomed  to  such  an  order  and 
sensible  of  the  benefits  which  attend  the  existence  of  such 
a  state  of  things  willingly  sees  advanced  into  it  men  who  are 
distinguished  by  very  eminent  talent,  very  eminent  services, 
or  very  eminent  virtues.  It  is  a  reward  not  g;iven  all  at 
once,  but  through  a  long  succession  of  years. 

In  the  different  countries  of  modem  Europe  there  are 
nobles  various  in  their  titles  and  various  in  the  privileges 
belonging  to  them.  In  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
the  heads  of  the  families  which  are  noble  are  either  dukes, 
marquesses,  earls,  viscounts,  or  barons ;  all,  except  the  last, 
originally  names  of  office,  originated  in  that  state  of  society 
where  the  nobiics  were  all  men  in  actual  political  employ- 
ment. To  the  heads  only  are  political  privileges  given,  the 
chief  of  which  is,  that  the  English  peers  have  seats  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  consequently  a  voice  in  all  projected 
changes  of  the  law.  But  the  junior  members  of  tne  family 
arc  accounted  noble,  and  have  certain  titles  or  honourable 
distinctions  united  with  their  names. 

By  the  English  constitution  the  privilege  of  placing  a 
fUmily  in  the  rank  of  the  nobility  is  vested  solely  in  the 
king.  The  phrase  by  which  this  is  usually  expressed  is, 
that  the  king  (or  queen)  is  the  fbuntain  of  honour.  It  it 
done  by  letters-patent  declaring  that  such  or  such  a  person 
is  created  to  the  dignity,  &c.,  to  descend  to  the  heirs  male 
of  his  body,  or  in  such  manner  as  the  crown  may  choose  to 
direct. 

The  persons  admitted  into  the  order  of  nobility  in  Eng- 
land are  now  usually— 1,  Peers  of  Scotland  or  Ireland;  2, 
Persons  distinguished  for  services  in  the  army,  navy,  diplo- 
macy, and  for  political  services;  3,  Younger  branches  of 
families  already  noble ;  4,  Persons  of  antient  wealth,  with 
sometimes,  though  rarely,  persons  of  large  fortunes  which 
have  been  recently  acquired;  and  5,  Persons  promoted  to 
high  judicial  appointments,  as  the  lord  chancellor*  the  chief 
justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  and  others,  usually  called  the 
law-lords. 

Of  the  41  persons  who  were  first  admitted  into  the  order 
of  the  English  nobility  by  King  William  IV.,  previous  to 
January  23,  1836,  there  were— 

Irish  peers        •        •        •        •  o  10 

Scotcn  peers     •         •         •         •  •  6 

Members  of  families  already  noble  ^  f 

Possessors  of  antient  inheritances  ,  f 

Connected  with  the  legal  profbssioa  •  6 

For  political  services           •         •  «  4 

For  naval  services      •        •        «  •  1 

New  creations  are  essential  to  keep  up  the  order,  at  ex- 
tinction is  perpetually  toking  place  in  a  nobility  tucU  at 
the  English,  where  few  of  the  titles  descend  in  any  other 


way  than  to  the*  mala  deteendantt  of  tho  ponoi  int 

ennobled. 

There  are  modem  eommanltiet,  tueh  at  th«  Usitod  8cai« 
of  North  America,  in  which  there  it  no  nobility  ia  aay  it- 
tpect  retembling  that  of  Bmt>pe.  Wealth  of  coont  git« 
sOme  influence  and  importance  to  the  pottener,  bot  tl  » 
also  an  ol^ect  of  jealousy,  whidi  must  always  he  the  cav, 
more  particularly  in  democratic  eonstitationt.  Ofiee.  • 
long  as  it  it  held,  gives  greater  distinction  than  imhh\ 
but  ofRco  it  only  held  for  a  short  time,  and  wealth,  ahboati 
it  mav  be  acquired  by  an  individual,  it  seldom  tranttaitM 
to  a  single  person,  but  b  usually  distributed  in  nodcfiit  m 
small  portions  among  several  pmons.  Thus  it  hot  beta  ak- 
served,  that  in  the  United  Statet  a  fkmily  seldom  nMiotam 
any  great  wealth  or  importance  ibr  more  than  two  patn- 
tions.  Names  which  have  been  made  illuttriotit  by  sa  a- 
dividual  are  remembered  only  hecaute  of  him  who  Im 
elevated  them  to  distinction,  and  the  deseendaoto  of  ikt 
wealthy  lose  with  their  wealth  the  remnant  of  that  inporv 
ance  which  their  ancestor  acquired.  Thus  on«  6aih  of 
distinction  after  another  tinkt  into  obscurity,  and  its  phn 
is  soon  filled  by  a  name  befbre  luknown. 

NOCE'RA  DEI  PAGA'NI,  the  Roman  NUCrRl.is 
town  on  the  sonth-eastern  border  of  Campania,  and  bbo  ir- 
longing  to  the  province  of  Principato  Citra.  It  K  litastai 
at  die  opening  of  a  valley  into  the  Caropanian  Flam,  il  tbt 
foot  of  that  tffhet  of  the  Apenninet  which  ttrelches  ftJm 
the  eentral  ridge  into  the  peninsula  of  Sorrento,  and  oa  ths 
high  road  from  Naples  to  Salerno.  It  it  a  short  dcrtaact 
f^om  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Sarno,  in  a  very  fertile  coaatiry, 
planted  with  vines  and  Indian  com.  The  eountry  is  arti- 
floially  irrigated  fh>m  wells.  The  modem  Nocera  b  an  opra 
straggling  town :  it  is  a  bbhop't  see,  has  several  chorchcs  slI 
convents,  a  clerical  seminary,  fine  barracks  for  cavalrv,  tad 
about  6000  inhabitantt.  The  walls  and  castle  of  cIm  «U 
town,  which  was  fbrtaken  on  account  of  the  earthqoakc^ 
are  on  the  hill  above.  About  a  mile  from  the  nretent  tova, 
on  the  road  to  La  Cava,  b  a  circular  church,  which  has  beta 
mbtaken  by  some  fbr  an  antient  temple,  but  it  endtatth 
dates  from  the  earlier  ages  of  Chrbtianity.  It  b  tooewhat 
similar  in  form  to  that  of  S.  Stefhno  Rotondo  at  Rone ;  ta 
octagonal  basin  occupies  the  centre  of  the  hoilding,  the 
pavement  of  which  is  considerably  below  the  extcrbr  lertL 
A  double  row  of  marble  columns  disposed  in  a  ctrcalar 
range  support  the  roof  upon  arches.  The  interior  it  Sl«o»7 
ana  thb  walls  are  green  fVom  the  dampness.  (K«wtl 
Craven,  Thur  through  the  Southern  Protnncee  qfytptM.) 
Nuceria  was  destroyed  by  Hannibal  (Livr,  xxitt.  tst, 
after  whose  departure  for  Lucania  the  dbpcnea  inhabctaats 
were  settled  by  the  Romans  in  Atella,  the  inbabiunts 
the  latter  town  having  been  transferred  to  Calatb  (xxml. 
3).  The  town  of  Nncerb  was  however  rebuilt  and  beesas 
a  Roman  colony.  After  several  vicissitudes,  it  wat  panlr 
destroyed  by  earthquakes  in  the  time  of  the  eaHy  Nonnsa 
kines,  in  the  eleventh  century,  when  the  inhabitants  resottcJ 
to  the  present  site.  The  adjunct  *  Dei  Pagani*  whieb  a 
heart  has  been  variously  accounted  for ;  some  derive  it  freai 
the  Saracens,  called  Pa^ns  in  the  middle  aget,  who  oere- 
pied  the  town  for  a  considerable  time  in  the  tenth  eentary; 
others  from  a  powerfbl  baronial  fkmily,  Pagant  by  oaac 
one  of  whom,  Hugh  de  Payen,  was  grand-matter  of  tbt 
Templara  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Frederic  L  (Laat- 
dorok  Lettera  intomo  all'  Origine  di  Nocera^  4tOn  NsflM^ 
1610.) 

NOCE'RA,  NUCERIA,  a  town  of  antient  Uabris, 
now  belonging  to  that  province  of  the  Papal  State  alla& 
'  Delegaxione  di  Perugia.'  It  it  bnilt  on  a  iteep  hiU  an  iba 
western  tide  of  the  central  ridge  of  the  Apennines,  ntar 
the  source  of  the  river  Topino,  the  Tenia  of  the  anticsta, 
which  b  an  affluent  of  the  Tiber.  Nocen  Ilea  on  the  high 
road  from  Rome  to  Pesaro  and  Rimini,  which,  alter  |iatiing 
by  Iguvium,  the  modem  Oubbio,  ero«et  the  Apennines  naar 
the  sources  of  the  MeUurum,  fbllowing  the  track  of  tba  oSd 
Flaminian  Way.  Nucerb  wat  a  citv  of  the  Umliri,  and  b 
mentioned  by  Livy  (ix.  38)  at  having  tnrrenderad  ta  tha 
Romans,  with  other  towns  of  Umbria,  in  307  a-c.  It 
was  afterwards  a  mnnicipitun,  like  Bevanb,  Anuria,  nA 
other  cities  of  Umbria,  but  in  the  wart  of  the  Trium- 
virate, having  taken  part  against  Octavbnut,  ho  acnt  t 
military  colony  there.  In  the  fkll  of  the  Wettem  enpiit, 
Nuceria  was  repeatedly  devastated  by  the  Visigotl»  aaA 
other  northern  tribet,  being  on  the  high  road  to  Robwl 
Under  th«  I*»goWd^g^^,^e,L8«*«yrt*«*y  "^ 
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Spoleto.  In  the  year  1198  Innocent  III.  annexed  it  to 
the  Papal  territories.  It  is  now  greatlv  decayed  from  its 
former  importance,  but  it  is  still  a  bisbop's  see  and  has 
2600  inhabitants.  The  surrounding  territory,  which  is  hilly, 
produces  wine,  oil,  and  plenty  of  miit.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Nocera  is  a  mineral  spring,  which  has  been  found 
useful  in  several  complaints. 

(Jarobilli,  Cronica  di  Nocera;  Neigebaur;  Morichini, 
Siiggio  medico- chimico  sopra  V  Acqua  di  Nocera,  Fuligno, 
18U8.) 

NOCHISTLAN.    [Mexican  States.] 

NO'CTHOR.\.  M.  F.  Cuvier's  name  for  the  Dourou- 
couli,  a  quadrumanous  animal  of  the  New  World,  with 
several  characters  that  remind  the  observer  of  some  of  the 
Lemurida  (the  Lor  is  especially)  of  the  antient  continent 
and  its  islands.  Indeed  Dr.  Horsfield  and  Mr.  Vigors 
observe  {ZooL  Joum.,  vol.  v.)  that  to  the  philosophic  in- 
quirer '  it  will  equally  be  a  Lemur  among  the  Monkeys  or  a 
Monkey  among  the  Lemurs,* 

Humboldt,  who  first  gave  a  detailed  and  clear  account  of 
this  curious  form,  sees  in  it,  and  with  good  reason,  an  ap^ 
proximation  to  the  Slow  Lemur  or  Lori  paresseux  of  the 
French  {Lemur  tardisfradus  of  the  south  of  Asia),  and  the 
physiognomy  and  features,  particularly  the  eyes,  well  jus- 
tify the  comparison^  So  far  it  would  seem  to  represent  in 
America  the  Lemurida  of  the  Old  World ;  but  the  teeth 
are  the  same  with  those  of  the  Sc^'ous  {Simice  apella,  capu- 
eina,  &c.,  Linn.),  according  to  M.  F.  Cuvier,  who  observes, 
that  if  the  canines  were  small  and  little  in  the  individual 
examined  by  him,  it  was  because  that  individual  was  a  fe- 
msile.  The  diameter  of  the  small  intestines  was  extremely 
small,  and  the  coecum  simple  and  only  about  two  inches 
deea  and  sensibly  smaller  than  the  stomach. 

The  organs  of  motion  do  not  present  anything  very  par- 
ticular ;  Uie  four  extremities  or  hands  are  formed  exactly 
like  those  of  the  Sajous,  except  that  the  animal  does  not 
extend  the  fingers  of  the  fore-hands,  which  remain  raised 
as  M.  F.  Cuvier  has  represented  them  (see  the  cuts).  The 
nails  are  long,  narrow,  cliannelled  (en  gouttidres),  and  a  little 
hooked:  the  tail  is  very  moveable,  but  not  prehensile, 
thottgh  the  animal  can  turn  it  over  its  back,  or  round  its 
nock  or  itj  legs.  The  pupil  of  the  eye  is  round,  and  the 
eyes  themselves  are  very  large  and  without  any  accessory 
organ. 


Forthaadi  of  the  Dooroaeodli* 

The  external  ear  is  much  developed  and  very  like  that  of  the 
%tt>  generally.  The  aperture  of  the  nostrils  is  not  wide. 
Tlie  mouth  is  very  large  and  without  cheek-pouches.  The 
[ur  is  soft,  thick,  and  of  a  silky  nature.  The  interior  of  the 
hands  presents  aresa  formed  of  very  fine  strie,  always  pa- 
^Uel  and  ordinarily  circumscribed  the  one  within  the  other. 
Valva  grandis  62Ltem<§  vulvia  canum  simillima.  Und^readi 
^^iUaatMU 


Co/o!/r.— Fur  above  grey,  formed  of  hairs  whose  base  is 
black,  and  which,  in  the  rest  of  their  extent,  are  annulatcd 
with  white  and  black;  below^  orange  from  the  chin  to  the 
vent,  the  same  colour  extending  upon  the  sides  of  the 
neck.  Tail  yellowish -grev  for  three  parts  of  its  length,  and 
the  rest  black.  Auove  the  ej^es  white:  three  black  lines 
divide  the  forehead;  one  springs  from  between  the  eyes, 
the  two  others  arise  at  Uie  external  angle  of  those  organs, 
and  as  they  ascend  are  curved  towards  the  first.  The  inside 
of  the  hands  and  ears  is  naked  and  flesh-coloured.  The 
face,  naked  also,  is  of  a  sooty  black.  The  iris  is  yellowish- 
brown,  and  the  nails  black. 

Such  are  the  leading  points  of  M.  F.  Cuvier  s  description 
of  the  female  which  he  had  under  his  inspection,  lie  gives 
the  following  as  the  dimensions  of  that  specimen  :— Length, 
from  the  summit  of  the  head  to  the  origin  of  the  tail,  10 
inches  (French);  tail  11  inches;  head,  from  the  muzzle  to 
the  occiput,  2  inches  3  lines ;  hand  2  inches ;  forearm  2 
inches  9  lines;  arm  3  inches;  leg  4  inches;  and  thigh  3 
inches  6  lines. 

Habits  entirely  nocturnal.  The  Douroucouli  spends  the 
day  in  sleep,  folded  up  with  the  head  hidden  between  the 
fore-legs ;  but  as  soon  as  the  brightness  fades  into  twilight 
the  animal  awakes  to  activity.  The  eyes,  which,  if  ex- 
posed to  the  full  brilliancy  of  day,  are  darkened  with  ex- 
cess of  light,  for  the  iris  is  then  closed  completely,  perform 
their  office  as  the  shades  of  night  approach,  and  the  pupil 
then  dilates  nearly  to  the  size  or  the  eye. 

Humboldt  informs  us  that,  in  a  state  of  nature,  the  Dou- 
roucouli hunts  small  birds,  and  also,  especially,  insects :  it 
eats  all  sorts  of  vegetables,  but  is  particularly  fond  of  bana- 
nas, sugar-cane,  the  fruit  of  the  palms,  the  nuts  of  the  Ber- 
tholettia  [Bertholettia],  and  the  seeds  of  the  Mimosa 
Inga.  They  do  not  live  in  societies,  but  pass  their  time  toge- 
ther in  pairs.  Their  nocturnal  cry  imuh-muh)  resembles  that 
of  the  Jaguar,  and  the  whites  who  visit  the  missions  of  Oro- 
nooko  call  it  Tiii- Tigre.  Its  voice  is  of  extraordinary  power 
and  volume  when  considered  in  relation  to  its  size.  Besides 
the  Jaguar-like  cry  it  has  two  others,  one  a  species  of  mew- 
ing (e-i-aou),  and  a  very  disagreeable  sound  (guerquer). 
Its  throat  swells  when  it  is  irritated,  and  the  animal  then 
resembles  in  its  dilatation  and  posture  a  cat  attacked  by  a 
dog. 

Humboldt's  specimen,  which  he  kept  for  five  months, 
was  lethargic  during  the  day,  sleeping  from  nine  in  the 
morning  to  seven  at  night  (whence  the  species  is  called 
Mono  Dormillon),  Sometimes  it  would  begin  to  slumber 
at  daybreak,  and  always  selected  the  most  shady  places ; 
and,  like  squirrels  and  weasels,  nassed  readily  through  small 
holes  and  openings.  If  roused  during  the  day,  its  large 
eyes,  which  at  night  resembled  those  of  the  owl,  were 
lustreless ;  and  when  it  was  wrapped  up  in  the  soundness 
of  sleep,  its  mouth  might  be  opened  and  its  teeth  examined 
with  impunity.  It  was  very  fond  of  flies,  and  sometimes 
would  even  hunt  for  them  on  a  dull  day,  capturing  them 
with  great  skill.  It  drank  but  little,  and  sometimes  passed 
twenty  or  thirty  days  without  taking  any  liquid.  It  was 
kept  at  night  in  Humboldt's  bed-room,  notwithstanding 
the  belief  of  the  natives,  that  the  Douroucoulis  will  tear 
out  the  eyes  of  sleeping  persons.  In  a  state  of  nature  it 
is  generally  caught  by  the  natives  when  sleeping  in  some 
hollow  tree  by  day,  and  the  male  and  female  are  often 
taken  together. 

M.  F.  Cuvier's  Douroucouli  was  very  mild  in  temper, 
which  he  attributes  to  the  sex.  He  fed  her  on  milk, 
biscuit,  and  fruit.    Humboldt  could  not  familiarise  his. 

M.  F.  CJuvier  observes  that  the  genus  of  which  the  Dou- 
roucouli is  the  type  received  the  name  of  Aotus  because  the 
absence  of  external  ears  appeared  to  be  its  dominant  charac- 
ter. This  name,  he  remarks,  can  hardly  be  applicable  to 
the  animal  now  before  us. 

The  affinities  of  this  curious  form  to  the  Sajous  and 
the  Zort>  among  the  Quadrumana  are  shown  by  its  fondness 
for  insects,  its  nocturnal  habits,  and  various  parts  of  its 
organization.  The  last-named  habits,  its  cat-like  cries  and 
appearance  when  excited,  and  other  points,  indicate  its 
relation  to  the  Fera.  Mr.  Swainson  notices  this  approach 
to  the  ferocious  quadrupeds,  and  makes  this  the  genus  by 
which  we  are  conducted  from  the  Cebidw  to  the  Lemurid^e, 
In  his 'Classification'  he  places  the  form  in  the  latter 
group,  between  Tarsius  and  Galeopithecus, 

Geographical  Distribution.— ^oxxxh  America,  Humboldt 
saw  tho  speoiea  ia  the  forests  boj-dering  tho  Cassiquaire  and 
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the  woods  at  the  base  of  Mount  Duida ;  also  in  the  vicinity 
or  tho  catarocu  of  the  Maypures. 


Noethora  tririrgaU. 

NOCTI'LTO.    [Cheiroptera,  vol.  vii.,  p.  25] 

NO'CTU  A.    (Ornithology.)     [Owls.] 

NO  DR.  The  points  of  a  planet's  or  comet's  orbit  in  which 
it  cutM  the  e<'liptic,  and  tne  points  in  which  the  orbit  of  a 
satellite  cuts  that  of  its  primary,  are  called  the  nodes  of  such 
planet,  comet,  or  satellite.  Generally  the  point  in  which 
une  01  bit  cuts  a  second  is  called  the  node  of  the  first  upon 
the  second. 

NODDY.    [Booby,  vol.  v.,  p.  159 ;  Terns  ] 

NOE'TUS,  a  native  of  Ephesus  or  Smyrna,  and  contem- 
porary with  Origen,  is  chiefly  known  in  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory for  the  heterodox  opinions  which  he  advanced  respecting 
the  Trinity.  He  appears  to  have  believed  in  only  one  divine 
person,  and  to  have  denied  the  distinct  and  proper  person- 
ality of  the  Word  and  Spirit.  He  is  said  by  Epiphanius 
to  have  asserted  that  the  Father  was  begotten,  sufifered,  and 
died,  and  that  in  reality  he  was  Christ  From  this  opinion 
Noetus  and  his  followers  were  called  Patripassians,  that  is, 
pen-ons  who  believed  that  the  Father  alone  had  suffered  for 
the  sins  of  men ;  but  it  has  been  remarked  by  Beausobre 
iHitt.  de  ManiMe,  p.  533)  with  considerable  truth,  'that 
this  opinion  is  so  absurd  and  so  manifestly  contrary  to  many 
texts  of  the  New  Testament,  that  it  appears  scarcely  possible 
that  it  should  be  maintained  by  any  reasonable  man ;  which 
makes  him  suspect  that  this  was  not  the  opinion  of  those 
persons,  but  'a  consequence  which  the  orthodox  drew  from 
their  principles.*  Noetus  is  also  said  to  have  maintained 
that  he  was  Moses  and  that  liis  brother  was  Aaron ;  but  it  is 
more  probable,  as  Beausobre  has  remarked,  that  Noetus  and 
his  brother  only  pretended  to  defend  the  unity  of  God,  as 
it  had  been  taught  by  Moses  and  Aaron. 

The  followers  of  Noetus  probably  joined  Sabellius. 
whoso  explanation  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Tiinity  was  nearly 
the  9ame  as  that  of  Noetus  appears  to  have  been. 

(Mushcim's  Eccletticuitical  History,  vol.  i.,  p,  273,  edition 
of  18-20;  Lardner's  Works,  vol.  ii.,  p.  590-600,  edition  of 
lb31.  and  the  authorities  there  cited.) 

NOG  AYS.  The  Nogays  are  a  Tartar  or  Turkish  nation, 
dispersed  over  the  steppes  which  extend  between  the  lower 
course  of  the  river  Dnieper  and  Mount  Caucasus.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  tribes  belonging  to  this  nation  live  along  the 
C/aucasian  line,  and  find  pasture  for  their  herds  and  cattle 
in  the  adjacent  steppes.  That  tribe  however  to  which  the 
name  of  Nogays  is  more  especially  applied  has  for  more 
than  fifty  years  been  settlcAl  in  the  steppe  which  runs 
alon<;  tho  northern  shores  of  the  sea  of  Azof,  oa  the  banks 
of  the  rivers  Berda  and  Molotshnia  or  Moloshnia.  They 
have  extensive  pasture-grounds  on  the  bottoms  of  the  rivers, 
a  circumstance  by  which  they  have  rii»en  to  procperity, 
though  the  better  parts  of  this  land  have  of  late  been 


taken  from  them  and  given  to  some  German  eoloobtjL  Ii 
is  supposed  that  the  nation  settled  in  these  ootintnn  at 
the  time  of  the  invasion  of  the  Mongols  in  the  tbtrt«e&!t 
centurv,  but  some  antient  writers,  especially  i^umpuciut 
Mela,  have  left  an  account  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  re^  « 
which  so  exactly  applies  to  the  Nogays,  that  it  maj  l#- 
prcsumed  they  are  the  same  nation.  They  lead  a  WMMUr- 
ing  life;  and  their  small  huts,  which  are  made  of  feii, 
are  placed  upon  a  carriage  and  thus  removed  from  ctm 
place  to  another.  They  have  many  head  uf  cattle.  b;€«r*. 
and  sheep:  those  tribes  which  live  alon;;  the  Catirautt 
line  also  possess  camels.  They  sow  wheat  and  milUt  iii 
a  few  places,  but  pay  no  further  attention  to  i(  tiU  b.«nc< 
time.  Their  principal  food  consists  of  horse-flesh  u*i 
mare's  milk.  The  lanpruage  of  the  Nogays  is  a  Tnrli<« 
dialect,  but  it  is  said  to  diiltr  considerably  from  that  nf  \*-» 
Tartars  who  inhabit  the  Crimea.  (Pallas's  TravU  ikri»^% 
the  Southern  Provinces  of  the  Rusiian  Empire.)  ^ 

NOGENT,  the  name  of  several  places.  Nog«ii  l» 
Rotrou,  the  most  important,  is  noticed  els^ewhcre.  ^[Eru 
ET  Loir.]  Nogent-sur  Seine  isdrscribed  belo«  :  tbeoibm 
are  too  unimportant  to  require  notice. 

Nogent-sur-Seine  is  the  capital  of  an  arrondisMtn^ct  u. 
the  department  of  Aube.  It  is  situated  on  the  lc(\  ba;sk  «f 
the  Seine,  and  on  the  road  from  Paris  to  Trover  57  milcft  in 
a  direct  line  east-south-east  of  Paris,  or  63  miles  by  the  ^m^ 
It  is  opposite  to  an  island  in  the  channel  of  the  river.  «l.>  t 
island  is  united  to  the  oppo:>ite  banks  by  two  stone  brid«,ip* 
of  one  arch  each.  The  town  is  pleasantly  situale'l,  «n* 
built,  clean,  and  tolerably  well  laid  out  There  aa*  p'ir««*ii 
walks  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine.  The  town  suflrn«i  »# 
verely  in  a  battle  which  took  place  between  the  allied  i  rrt% 
and  the  French  in  the  year  1S14.  The  town-hall  and  u\v- 
ral  houses  were  destroyed  There  are  an  hospital,  a  thflttrt. 
and  a  church,  that  of  St.  Laurent,  remarkable  for  a  haad- 
somc  steeple.  Tlie  population  of  the  commune  in  1  htk  «i» 
33*25;  in  1631,  3277;  in  1836,  3355.  Hosiery  and  cor:^ 
are  manufactured ;  and  there  are  several  corn-mills  on  tit 
Seine.  The  river  is  navigable,  and  wood,  grain,  fli>ur.  Mim- 
gar,  wine,  charcoal,  slates,  wool,  &c.  are  sent  down  tl« 
stream  to  Paris:  trade  in  tiour  is  also  carried  on  with  thr 
south  of  France.  There  are  four  fairs  in  the  year.  TWrt 
are  a  subordinate  court  of  justice  and  two  or  three  evvicd- 
mont  offices.  There  are  handsome  baths  on  the  aland  a 
the  river. 

The  arrondissement  comprehends  an  area  of  329  «)*3rr 
miles,  and  contains  85  communes:  it  is  divided  intuf'.r 
cantons  or  districts,  each  under  a  justice  of  the  peace.  Ilv 
population  in  1831  was  32.213;  in  1836,  33,836. 

NOIRMOUTIER.    [Vbndeb.] 

NOL.\,  a  very  antient  and  once  flourishing  town  ti 
Campania,  is  situated  in  a  fertile  plain  between  M.vt.* 
Vesuvius  on  one  side  and  the  first  ridge  of  the  Apenmc»« 
on  the  other,  14  miles  east-north-east  of  Naples.  It  »  s.  - 
by  Polybius  (xi.  17)  and  others  to  have  been  built  or  c.*- 
nised  by  the  Etruscans,  after  their  conquest  of  |-'«rt  of  C«=.- 
pania,  in  the  second  or  third  century  of  Rome.  It>  Oftrar  «r 
Etruscan  name  in  the  inscription  found  at  Abella  » *  Nc<- 
lana,*  and  it  is  there  mentioned  as  having  community  •*' 
rites  and  annual  sacrifices  with  Abella,  Abellinum.  v*i 
Trebula.  (Micali,  Storia  de^li  Antichi  Po/^Ii  //a/i axt.  rK». 
xiv.)  After  the  defeat  of  the  Etruscans  by  the  8«i»cti^v 
Nola  is  said  to  have  been  colonised  bv  the  Chalcidians  fn  . 
Cumso,  or  from  the  island  of  .'Hnaria  (Ischia).  Silio^  Iisl«r»« 
(xii.  161)  and  Juatinus  (xx.  I)  call  Nola  a  C2»lr.<iiAr 
colony.  Nola,  having  joined  the  Samnites  against  Rjat. 
was  taken  by  the  consul  C.  Junius  Bubulcus,  or,  sccBsdxa^ 
to  others,  by  the  dictator  PcBtclius  (Livy,  ix.  2sX  311  ac- 
After  this  Nola  ap|)ears  to  have  continued  under  its  ««^ 
magistrates  and  senate  as  a  municipiura  and  an  allf  f' 
Rome.  In  the  second  Punic  war  wo  find  the  »ci»te  vf 
Nola  wishing  to  remain  faithful  to  Rome,  whilst  the  i<^^' 
wanted  to  open  the  gates  to  Hannibal.  (Livy,  x.xiii.  Ii,  1^ 
Marcellus,  the  Rtunan  roromander,  having  entered  Nola. 
won  over  Bantius,  one  of  the  popular  leaders,  vho  infvin&ci 
hini-  of  the  secret  intelligence  between  his  countr}iiicQ  ai.C 
the  Carthaginians.  When  Hannibal  approached  the  to»n. 
expecting  the  gates  to  be  opened  to  him.  Marcellus  »ud«ie%i< 
issued  with  his  troops  from  one  of  three  gates,  a&<l  Irw 
upon  the  Carthaginians,  who  were  taken  by  surpn<<e.  ass 
obliged  to  retire  with  the  loss  of  several  thousand  men 
This  was  the  first  action  in  which  the  Romans  defeAU-^ 
UiDuibal.  (Livy,  suuii.  16.)  Nola  is  mentioned  as  a  RoaiaK 
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colony  in  the  Social  War,  when  it  was  taken  hy  the  Saronites, 
who  killed  the  prsstor  L.  Posthumius.  (Livy,  Epitome^  73.) 
It  lias  afterwards  retaken  and  devastated  hy  Sulla.  Augus- 
tus, in  his  lost  journey  into  Campania,  heing  taken  ill,  was 
carrieil  to  Nola,  where  he  died.  August  19,  a.d.  14. 

The  present  Nola,  which  is  much  smaller  than  the  former 
town,  is  about  one  mile  in  circumference,  and  has  walls  and 
five  gates.  It  is  a  bishop's  see,  and  has  several  churches 
and  convents,  and  some  other  good  buildings,  a  fine  market- 
place, a  large  barrack  for  cavalry,  and  about  9000  inhabit- 
ants. It  is  reported  that  a  bishop  of  Nola  towards  the  end 
of  the  fourth  century  was  the  first  to  introduce  the  use  of 
bells  for  calling  the  people  to  church.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Nola  a  quantity  of  antient  vases  or  pottery  have  been  found, 
which  arc  known  by  the  names  of  Campanian  or  Nola  vases ; 
tboy  somewhat  resemble  the  old  Etruscan  pottery.  (Leo 
Ambrosius,  De  Nola  Opusculumy  1514;  Rcmondini,  Storia 
EccIesiasticaNoiana,  \747 ;  Swinburne;  Neigebaur.) 

Nola  is  the  head  town  of  one  of  the  five  districts  into 
which  the  province  of  Terra  di  Lavoro  is  divided,  and  which 
at  the  census  of  1825  contained  117.567  inhabitants.  (Pe- 
roni,  Cetmmento  dei  Reali  Dominii.) 

NOLLE  PROSEQUI  is  a  phrase  used  in  proceedings 
at  common  law  to  denote  the  voluntary  withdrawal  of  the 
plaintiff  or  other  originating  party  in  a  judicial  proceeding 
from  the  further  prosecution  of  his  suit,  and  is  derived  from 
lite  words  used  in  the  formal  entry  of  such  withdrawal  on 
ilie  record,  in  which  the  party  'acknowledges  that  he  will 
iwi  further  prosecute  *  (Catetur  se  ulterius  nolle  prosequi). 
]o  an  action,  if  the  plaintiff  enter  a  nolle  prosequi,  the  de- 
fendant is  entitled  to  his  costs  under  stat.  8  £liz.,c.  2,  s.  2.  The 
same  mode  of  proceeding  does  not  exist  in  courts  of  equity, 
I)ut  the  complainant  can  at  any  time  discontinue  his 
&uit  upon  an  application  to  the  court,  and  paying  the  costs 
of  the  defendant.  In  criminal  prosecutions  by  indict- 
ment, though  originated  by  private  persons,  a  nolle  pro- 
sequi may  be  entered  at  any  stage  of  the  proceedings 
bjrthe  king*s  attorney-general,  but  it  cannot  be  done  with- 
out his  concurrence,  although  the  prosecutor  desires  it 
It  is  very  unusual  however  in  modern  times  for  the 
attorney  general  to  enter  a  nolle  prosequi  upon  an  in- 
<lictment,  except  upon  the  application  of  the  prosecutor. 
Lord  Holt  sa^s  *  the  practice  began  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
II~,  and  that  m  all  Charles  I.'s  time  there  was  no  precedent 
of  a  nolle  prosequi  upon  an  indictment.'  (6  Modem  Re- 
porU,  262.)  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  power  of 
ibe  attorney-general  to  put  an  end  to  criminal  t7^orma/to;i« 
filed  ex  officio  by  him ;  and  in  the  case  of  informations 
filed  in  the  Crown-office  by  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  a 
nolle  prosequi  may  be  entered  by  the  master  of  the  Crown- 
ufTice  upon  the  application  of  the  prosecutor  and  with  the 
\*»ave  of  the  court.  The  effect  of  a  nolle  prosequi  in  crimi- 
nal cases  is  to  discharge  the  defendant  for  the  time,  but  it 
does  not  operate  as  an  acquittal ;  so  that  he  may  be  indicted 
again,  nna  it  i$  said  that  even  upon  the  same  indictment 
fru-5»Ii  process  may  be  awarded. 

NOLLEKENS,  JOSEPH,  though  a  native  of  thiscoun- 
ir>*.  where  he  was  born  in  Dean-street,  Soho,  London,  Au- 
gust n,  1737,  was  of  foreign  extraction;  his  father,  Fran- 
cis Joseph,  who  was  an  artist  of  much  ability  for  compositions 
of  landscape  and  figures  after  the  manner  of  Watteau,  was 
a  native  of  Antwerp.  The  senior  Nollekens  died  January 
'Jl.  1748,  and  his  widow  soon  after  married  again  and  went 
to  reside  in  Wales.  Tliese  circumstances  may  serve  to  ac- 
count for  Joseph^s  neglected  education,  for  his  literary 
attainments  scarcely  extended  to  an  ordinary  knowledge  of 
reading  and  writing;  nor  does  he  appear  to  have  endea- 
voured in  after-life  to  make  up  for  his  deficiencies.  It  is 
therefore  rather  matter  of  astonishment  that  he  should  have 
been  able  to  accomplish  what  he  did  in  the  superior  branch 
of  his  art,  than  that  his  poetical  subjects  should  have  dis- 
plared  .so  little  of  the  higher  powers  of  imagination. 

At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  was  placed  with  Scheemakers, 
tlie  Aculptor,  and  while  with  him  obtained  some  prizes  from 
(Zie  Society  of  Arts,  who  afterwards  voted  him  fifty  guineas, 
while  he  was  at  Rome,  for  his  Timoclea  before  Alexander. 
He  set  out  for  Rome  in  1760,  and  while  there  was  noticed 
by  some  of  his  countrymen,  among  others,  by  Garrick  and 
St«me,  both  of  whom  sat  to  him  for  their  busts.  That  of 
Sterne,  nhich  was  in  tcrra-cotta,  was,  for  likeness  and  cha- 
racter, equal  to  any  which  he  afterwards  produced.  In 
Konie  he  turned  his  attention  also  to  a  rather  lucrative  if  not 
particularly  dignified  branch  of  art,  namely,  that  of  manu- 
P.  C,  No.  1008. 


facturing  antiques,  by  vamping  up  fragments,  finding  cither 
heads  and  limbs  for  bodies,  or  bodies  for  heads  and  limbs; 
one  of  the  statues  thus  compounded  was  the  Minerva, 
afterwards  purchased  for  a  thousand  guineas,  and  now  in 
the  Newby  collection  in  Yorkshire.  His  dexterity  and 
skill  in  repairs  of  this  kind  were  subsequently  displayed  in 
some  of  the  Townley  Marbles.  While  at  Rome  he  also 
purchased  for  a  mere  trifle,  of  the  workmen  by  whom  they 
were  discovered,  a  number  of  fine  icrra-cotlas,  which  he 
afterwards  disposed  of  to  Mr.  Townley,  and  which  are  now 
let  into  the  walls  at  the  British  Museum.  Among  those 
whose  patronage  he  obtained  during  his  stay  in  Italy  were 
Lord  Yarborough  and  the  Earl  of  Besborough,  for  the  first 
of  whom  he  executed  a  group  of  Mercury  and  Venus  chid- 
ing Cupid. 

After  about  ten  years  of  study  in  Italy,  which  had  been 
profitable  to  him  in  all  senses  of  the  term,  he  returned  to 
London  with  habits  of  economy  well  calculated  to  keep 
what  he  had  acquired  and  to  ensure  still  further  wealth. 
He  established  himself  in  Mortimer-street,  became  an 
associate  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  was  shortly  afterwards 
honoured  by  the  king's  sitting  to  him  for  his  bust.  This 
circumstance,  and  the  celebrity  which  his  busts  of  Garrick 
and  Sterne  had  previously  obtained,  perhaps  as  much  on  ac- 
count of  their  subjects  as  of  their  own  merit,  caused  him  to 
be  almost  overwhelmed  with  employment  of  that  kind :  he 
had  sometimes  three  or  four  sitters  in  the  course  of  one  day. 
Whether  this  application  to  the  mere  taking  of  likenesses 
did  not  tend  to  render  him  more  studious  of  the  mechanical 
than  the  intellectual  part  of  his  art,  it  would  be  difficult  t« 
decide ;  but  it  was  certainly  congenial  to  his  inclination,  be- 
cause it  was  productive  of  immediate  profit,  and  suited  also 
to  his  abilities*  The  tide  of  fashion  being  once  in  his  fa- 
vour, that  oddity  of  his  address  and  bluntness  of  manners 
and  speech,  'which  might  else  have  proved  disqualifications 
for  that  branch  of  his  profession,  probably  contributed  in  no 
small  degree  to  recommend  him  to  those  who,  accustomed 
to  courtesy  and  polish  of  manners  in  their  own  circle,  were 
willing  to  amuse  themselves  with  the  oddities  of  one  who 
had  obtained  a  kind  of  privilege  for  freedom  of  tongue 
However  deficient  in  education,  Nollekens  was  by  no  means 
so  either  in  shrewdness  or  tact :  there  can  therefore  be  little 
doubt  he  soon  perceived  that  people  were  more  diverted  than 
offended  by  his  bluntness.  If  he  had  found  that  his  disre 
gard  to  the  forms  of  courtesy  frightened  away  the  polite 
and  the  fashionable  from  his  studio,  Joseph  would  quickly 
have  adopted  a  very  different  course,  and  have  become  the 
blandest  of  the  bland. 

He  had  also  a  good  deal  of  employment  in  a  branch  of 
the  art  still  less  favourable  than  that  of  bust-making  for  the 
display  of  its  higher  powers,  namely,  that  of  common-place 
monuments  of  common-place  people,  records  of  persona 
whom  the  world  did  not  care  to  recollect.  In  such  subjects 
almost  the  only  inspiration  that  an  artist  can  feel  springs  out 
of  pecuniary  remuneration ;  yet  there  were  exceptions  even  in 
this  case,  for  the  monument  to  Mrs.  Howard  of  Corby 
Castle  is  one  of  his  best  productions,  pathetic  in  conception, 
elegant  and  tasteful  in  execution ;  as  a  work  of  art,  very  far 
superior  to  that  by  him  of  Captains  Manners,  Bayne,  and 
Blair  in  Westminster  Abbey,  which,  though  a  sumptuous,  is 
but  a  frigid  and  mechanical  work.  Notwithstanding  both  hh» 
occupations  of  this  kind  and  his  numerous  commissions  for 
busts,  Nollekens  found  time  to  undertake  several  statues 
and  pieces  of  poetic  sculpture,  among  which  were  no  fewer 
than  five  Venuses,  one  of  them  since  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Rockingham  Venus,  and  one  representing  the  god- 
dess anointing  her  hair,  which  last  was  reckoned  by  the 
artist  himself  to  be  his  master-piece,  and  hardly  inferior  to 
the  antique.  Among  his  groups  were  a  Peetus  and  Arria 
and  a  Cupid  and  Psyche. 

While  wealth  was  pouring  in  upon  him  year  by  year,  his 
expenses  by  no  means  kept  pace  with  it,  nor  were  they  at  all 
increased  by  his  marriage ;  for  the  lady  be  selected,  Miss 
Mary  Welch,  though  of  some  beauty  and  accomplishments^ 
was  still  more  remarkable  for  her  rigid  economy.  So  far 
the  match  was  a  very  suitable  one,  for,  although  wealthy 
and  childless,  both  the  husband  and  wife  carried  their  no^ 
tions  of  frugality  even  to  penuriousness. 

After  the  death  of  his  wife  in  1 8 1 7.  Nollekens  began  to  relax 
a  little  of  that  economy  which  had  before  prevailed  in  his  es- 
tablishment ;  but  it  was  then  too  late  for  him  to  think  of  be- 
ginning to  enjoy  the  wealth  which  he  had  accumulated,  and 
which  he  then  discovered  only  served  to  draw  around  him 
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'  twarm  of  greedy  legacy-hunters,  all  professing  attachment 
and  sympathy— all  eagerly  lookint^  forward  to  the  time 
when  his  will  should  he  opened.  On  the  *23rd  Aprd,  1823, 
the  event  so  long  and  anxiously  expected  took  place,  and 
Nollekens  expired  at  the  age  of  eighty-six,  dividing,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  legacies  (amounting  to  about  6000/.), 
the  whole  of  his  vast  property  (somewhat  more  than 
200,000/.)  between  his  friends,  Francis  Palmer,  and  Francis 
Douce,  the  well-known  antiquary,  and  leavinz  to  each  of 
his  executors.  Sir  W.  Beechey  and  IThomas  Smith,  only 
loo/,  each.  Smith,  who  had  been  in  the  sculptors 
■tudio,  had  expected  a  very  considerable  legacy*;  conse- 
quently it  is  not  a  matter  of  much  surprise  if  his  biography 
of  the  old  sculptor  is  entirely  free  from  that  admiration  of 
his  subject  which  most  biographers  entertain.  Nollekens 
had  many  good  qualities,  and  one  of  his  worst  ones  was  that 
of  indulging  in  excessive  economy  when  economy  had 
oeased  to  be  a  merit. 

NOMBHE  DE  DIOS.  [Mexican  States.] 
NOMINALISTS,  a  sect  of  the  scholastic  philosophers, 
80  named  on  account  of  the  particular  tenet  by  which  they 
were  distinguished,  and  in  opposition  to  the  Realists, 
another  scholastic  sect.  In  order  to  understand  the  principal 
point  of  difference  between  these  parties,  which  gave  rise  to 
long-continued  and  acrimonious  disputation,  it  is  necessary 
to  advert  to  the  doctrines  of  the  ancient  philosophy  concern- 
ing ideas  or  universals.  According  to  Plato,  who  appears 
to  have  been  indebted  for  his  opinion  to  the  Pythagorean 
school,  universals,  or,  as  he  called  them,  ideas,  by  which  are 
to  be  understood  such  things  as  we  express  by  general  terms, 
have,  apart  from  the  mere  conception  of  them  by  the  under- 
standing, an  actual  and  eternal  existence  in  the  Divine 
Mind;  and  are  the  patterns  or  models  according  to  which 
the  individuals  of  every  species  are  formed,  and  by  which 
the  constitution  of  each  individual  is  determined.  The 
separate  existence  of  these  essences  was  denied  by  Aristotle, 
who  taught  that  forms— which  word  as  employed  by  him 
has  the  same  meaning  with  the  ideas  of  Plato— were 
eternally  united  to  matter;  that  unconnected  with  it  they 
have  nu  existence,  and  that  they  are  inherent  in  their  ob- 
jects. Zenu  and  the  Stoics  generally  ridiculed  the  belief  in 
such  universiil  natures  altogether;  and  held  that  the  forms 
of  tlic  Sug)rite  and  the  ideas  of  his  preceptor  were  nothing  if 
dibtingui&hed  from  the  notions  or  them  in  the  mind  and 
the  words  by  which  they  are  designated.  The  doctrine  of 
Aristotle  ^as  universally  received  among  the  schoolmen, 
until  after  the  commencement  of  the  eleventh  century. 
But  with  the  revival  of  dialectic  science,  which  about  this 
time  occurred,  it  began  to  be  warmly  controverted.  Those 
who  adopted  the  Stoical  doctrine,  and  affirmed  that  words  or 
names  only  were  universal,  were  termed  Nominalists  ;  while 
those  who  adopted  the  Peripatetic  opinion,  and  maintained 
the  proper  existence  of  universals,  were  termed  Realists. 
The  honour  of  forming  the  sect  of  the  Nominalists  is  com- 
monly assigned  to  Roscelin,  canon  of  Compidgne ;  hut  its 
real  founder  appears  rather  to  have  been  John  called  the 
Sophist,  and  supposed  bv  Du  Boulay,  the  historian  of  the 
Parisian  Academy,  to  have  been  chief  physician  to  king 
Henry  I.  of  France.  Be  this  however  as  it  may,  to  Roscelin 
unquestionably  belongs  the  credit  of  having  first  raised  the 
sect  into  eminence.  The  Nominalist  doctrine  was  highly 
obnoxious  to  most  of  the  divines  as  well  as  the  philosophers 
of  the  period,  cbiedy  perhaps,  as  Brucker  supposes  (Historia 
Critica  Philosophiie),  on  account  of  Roscelin  having  em- 
ployed it  in  illustrating  the  mysterious  constitution  of  the 
Divine  Nature,  and  thereby  laid  himself  open  to  the  charge 
of  heresy.  Notwithstanding  the  opposition,  originating 
in  tliis  source,  which  it  encountered,  many  converts  were 
made ;  and  its  advancement  was  greatly  promoted  by 
the  genius  aud  learning  of  the  celebrated  Abelard,  who  was 
one  of  the  disciples  of  Ro»celin.  So  successful  was  he  in 
his  dii>putes  with  William  de  Champeaux,  styled  'the 
venerable  doctor/  who  tluurished  about  the  beginning  of  the 
twelfth  century,  and  was  then  the  principal  supporter  of 
Realism,  that  the  pupiU  of  the  latter  in  Urge  numbers 
forsook  their  master,  and  became  the  followers  of  his  more 
eloquent  antagonist.  Throughout  the  whole  of  the  twelAh 
c^entury  the  contest  between  the  rival  sects  continued  to  be 
waged.  Both  parties,  by  various  modifications  of  their  lead- 
ing doctrines,  gradually  became  divided  to  a  considerable 
extiMit  among  themsehes.  and  a  third  sect  aro^e.  profess- 
ing to  steer  a  middle  course  between  them,  the  adherents 
of  which  were  distinguuhed  by  the  name  of  Conc.*ptuali»t0, 


on   account  of  theur  holding  anifemlity  to  b«  tbt  atln- 
bute,  not  of  names  only,  but  of  conceptwm.    Tba  hcc 
however  obtained  but  a  small  share  or  wntom-     At  t^ 
pcri-d  the  Realists,  both  in  number  and  respectability.  hU 
the  advantage  of  their  opponents,  and  the  eruditioo  aM 
subtlety  of  Albert  the  Great,  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  •lUf 
wards  of  Duns  Scotus,  gave  them  such  a  decided  pcwdetu 
nance,  as  to  throw  the  Nominalists  completely  into  tiM  shek. 
In  the  fourteenth  century  William  Occam,  an  Bog Inb  Fra« 
ciscan  friar,  and  a  pupil  of  Scotus,  becoming  the  ad^wete  J 
Nominalism  when  it  was  seemingly  about  to  expire,  eflbes*! 
a  revival,  and  brought  it  into  greater  repute  than  «  iM 
ever  before  enjoyed.    The  discussion  of  the  qoeOiuc  re- 
specting universals  was  once  more  renewed,  with  the  utmm 
virulence  and  animosity  on  both  sides.    Blows  were  tw^^M 
to  when  argument  was  exhausted ;  and  not  oiifieqiHa  .i 
debates  were  terminated  by  bloodshed.    Througbovt  G<9- 
many  the  opinion  of  the  Nominalists  was  toon  aiiDoat  u^ 
versally  received,  while  Realism,  being  supposed  to  be  m.rt 
consistent  with  the  doctrines  of  the  church,  and  petnA.t« : 
by  successive  popes,  prevailed  in  Italy  and  other  ouoau-** 
where  the  induence  of  the  Roman  see  was  moat  po99ifi^l*f 
felt    Although  numbering  among  its  defenders  fever  per- 
sons of  philosophical  eminence  than  were  to  be  fiMod  attorc 
the  leaders  of  the  opposite  cause,  it  still  mamtaiDcd  i* 
wonted  predominance.    John,  the  twentv-third  p>|«  nf  tha: 
name,  having  finished  his  disputes  with  the  rmicacarav 
who  had  xealously  opposed  him  on  certain  mailers  aflert^L* 
the  privileges  of  their  order,  directed  severe  pcnerv;^  • 
against  the  NominalisU.    In  the  year  1339  the  unit«:*\* 
of  Paris  published  an  edict,  denouncing  the  philoaiyh*  .f 
Occam,  the  effect  of  which  however  does  not  seem  u»  lui* 
been  very  hostile  to  its  wider  extension.     Lotus  XL    -f 
France,  m    1473,  likewise    issued    an  edict   aninst  t*« 
Nominalists,   in  which    it  was  ordered  that    tbr^r  wr- 
ings should  be  seized  and  secured  in  the  libraries  hj  ir  ■ 
chains,  to  prevent  their  being  perused.    The  eooseurau 
was,  that  the  leaders  of  the  sect  fled  to  England  ana  G^^ 
many.    In  the  following  year  Louis  mitigated  bia  ed  ■:, 
which  he  had  issued  at  the  suggestion  of  the  bttbuf    .' 
Avranches,  and  permitted  the  study  of  the  NommalUt  «r : 
inj^.    Thereafter  this  sect  obtained  the  asoendeac;  m  lU 
universities  of  France,  as  it  had  formerl)  obtained  it  a 
those  of  Germany.     The  Reformation,  to  which  a  k«{ 
train  of  causes  had  been  effectually  conducting,  pvt  an  «v  i 
to  the  controversy  so  long  and  so  fiercely  earned  oa  bi- 
tween  the    two  most  memorable   parties  that  bavv  ff«n 
arisen  among  the  schoolmen,  ancf  the  r!onteaip««aD«i.4ft 
revival  of  letters   eventually  gave  the  death-Uvw  ij  £>i< 
scholastic   philosophy.      Among    the  most   cniiMAt  sof- 
porters  of  Nominal isna,  besides  those  already  referred  *  , 
mav  be  mentioned  Suisset,  Buridan,  Marsilios  4b  logbFa 
and  Oresmius,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  M&ulMe  / 
Cracow,  Oabriel  Biel,  &e.,  in  the  fifteenth. 

NOMINATIVE.    [Cask] 

NOMSZ,  JAN.  a  Dutch  poet,  bom  at  Amstenlaa  a 
1738,  acquired  some  distinction  by  his  epic  or  rather  Le»- 
rical  poem  of  'William  I.,  or  the  Foundation  of  tbe  F.«r 
dom  of  the  Netherlands,'  in  twenty-four  books,  1779.  Ti« 
production  contains  passages  of  great  force  and  beautj.bu  *  r 
what  interest  it  possesses  as  a  whole  it  is  indebted  to  int  est.-* 
rials  themselves.  As  a  dramatic  writer,  Nomsx  showed  cr^**^ 
talent,  especially  in  his  tragedies  *Cora,'  'Zorocstcr.  '!« 
*  Duchess  of  Coralli,'  and  *  Maria  van  Lalain.'  Tka  Im^  - 
mentioned  piece  became  exceedingly  popular,  aad  f«(a2«4 
possession  of  the  stage  for  a  long  while,  the  part  of  tb«  'be- 
roino  being  frequently  performed  by  Madame  Wanief- 
Ziesenis  (born  at  Rotterdam,  April  13,  1762,  died  Aftil  SX 
1827),  one  of  the  most  accomplished  women  and  ooe  uf  urn 
greatest  tragedians  of  her  time,  though  a  Siddons  wtl  a 
Talma  were  ner  contemporaries. 

Besides  some  other  onginal  tragedies,  Nomss  tisiMlaftil 
several  from  the  French ;  among  the  rest  Racine's  *  AtW.' « 
He  also  produced  a  comedy  which  is  mentioned  witik  om 
mendation  by  Van  Kampen.     His  miscellaneous  pteoa*  »af 
translations,  among  which  that  of  La  Footame's  *  Fatdw 
ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  display  likewise  much  talMk;.  as  A 
charm  by  a  certain  happy  ease  and  naturalness  and  h%  tl^  - 
merits  of  style  aiid  n  ersification.  Like  Carooens,  he  bffMi.fc44 
his  Ust  within  ttie  walls  of  an  hospital,  St.  Pe(er^salasel^,irt 
at  Amsterdam,  uhtte  he  died  in  1803,  at  the  age  of  aii'i> 
five.    After  all,  there  is  reason  for  supposing,  from  a  remark 
of  De  Vries's  while  speaking  of  his  writing  tto  iW  r 
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of  bis  later  yean  was  in  some  measure  occasioned  by  his 
own  want  of  prudence. 

NONAGESIMAL.  The  nonagesimal  degree  of  the 
ecliptic  is  that  point  of  tlie  ecliptic  which  is  highest  above 
tbe  horizon.  Every  point  of  the  ecliptic  is  therefore  the  no* 
oaeesimal  degree  in  succession. 

NONAGON.    [Polygons.  Regular.] 

NONCONFORMITY  is  the  term  employed  to  designate 
Protestant  dissent  from  the  Church  of  England.     It  was  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  that  the  English  reformed  church 
first  received  a  definite  constitution.    During  the  time  of 
Henry  Vlll.  it  remained  in  a  great  measure  unsettled,  and 
was  subject  to  continual  variation,  acoordine  to  the  caprice 
of  the  kiii^.    As  organised  by  Edward,  while  Calvinistic  in 
its  creed,  it  was  Episcopalian  in  its  government,  and  re- 
tained in  its  worship  many  of  those  forms  and  observances 
wbicb  had  been  introduced  in  the  days  of  Roman  CathoUc 
aitcendency.  In  the  first  of  these  particulars  it  resembled  and 
in  the  last  two  it  differed  from  the  Genevan  church.  During 
the  temporary  restoration  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  under 
the  administration  of  Philip  and  Mary,  great  numbers  of 
the  pensecuted  disciples  of  the  reformed  faith  sought  refuge 
in  France,  the  Netherlands,  Switzerland,  and  other  ports 
of  the  Continent.      Of  those  who  fled  to  Germany,  some 
observed   the    ecclesiastical   order  ordained    by   Edward; 
others,    not  without  warm  disputes  with  their  brethren, 
thicb  had  their  commencement  at  Frankfort,  adopted  the 
S«i«  mode  of  worship,  preferring  it  as  more  simple,  and 
more  agre<;ab!e  to  Scripture  and  primitive  usage.    Those 
vbu  composed  this  latter  class  were  called  Nonconformists. 
Tbe  distinction  has  been  permanent,  and  the  name  has  been 
perpetuated.     Queen  Elisabeth's  accession  to  the  throne,  in 
155$,  opened  the  way  for  the  return  of  the  exiles  to  the  land 
of  their  fathers.    It  was  natural  for  each  of  the  parties  of 
vbich   they  consisted,  to  advocate  at  home  the  svstems  of 
vnrship  to  which  they  had  been  respectively  attacfied  while 
abroad ;  and  the  controversy,  which  had  been  agitated  by 
tbem  in  a  foreign  country,  immediately  became  a  matter  of 
contention  with  the  great  body  of  Protestants  in  their  own. 
It  suited  neither  the  views  nor  inclinations  of  the  illustrious 
princess  who  then  held  the  sceptre  to  realise  the  wishes  of 
the  Nonconformists,  or  Puritans,  as  they  began  to  be  called, 
b;  giving  her  sanction  to  the  opinions  which  they  maintained, 
sod  assenting  to  the  demands  which  they  made.    The  plain 
aod  unostentatious  method  of  religious  service  which  they  re- 
commended did  not  accord  with  that  love  of  show  and  pomp 
fv  which  she  was  remarkable ;  and  the  policy  of  the  early 
part  of  her  reign,  in  which  she  was  supported  by  the  high 
dignitaries  botn  in  the  church  and  state,  was  to  conciliate 
ber  Roman  Catholic  subjects,  who,  in  rank,  wealth,  and  num- 
bers, far  exceeded  the  Nonconformists.    The  liturgy  of  Edw. 
Vl.lkaving  been  submitted  to  a  committee  of  divines,  and  cer- 
tain alterations,  betraying  a  leaning  to  popery  rather  than  to 
Puritanism,  having  been  made,  the  Act  of  Uniformity  was 
passed,  which,  while  it  empowered  the  queen  and  her  commis- 
lioners  to  *  ordain  and  publish  such  further  ceremonies  and 
rites'  as  might  be  deemed  advisable,  forbade,  under  severe 
penalties,  the  performance  of  divine  worship  except  as  pre- 
scribed in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.    This  act  was  onlv 
rtially  carried  into  effect  from  the  time  of  its  being  passed, 
1558,  to  1565.     But  in  1565  it  began  to  be  rigidly  en- 
forced, and  many  of  the  Nonconformists  were  deprived  of 
their  preferments  (for  notwithstanding  their  sentiments, 
most  of  them  had  still  remained  in  connection  with  the 
Established  Church,  being  from  principle  averse  to  an  entire 
•e^ration);  many  also  were  committed  to  prison.    The 
Hi^  Commission  Court,  tyrannical  in  its  ver^  constitution, 
became  still  more  severe  in  the  exercise  of  its  functions ; 
and  at  length,  in  1593,  the  parliament  declared  that  all 
persons  above  sixteen  years  of  age  who  should  absent  them- 
Sftlves  for  one  month  from  the  parish  church  should  be 
banished   the  kingdom;    and  if  they  returned  without 
Boenee,  should  be  sentenced  to  death  as  felons.    These  pro- 
visions, though  directed  principally  against  the  Catholics, 
affected  the  Protestant  Nonconformists  with  equal  severity ; 
aiftd  with  reference  both  to  Catholics  and  Protestants  who 
^ideented  from  the  Church  of  England,  were  unjust  and 
impolitic.    The  Nonconformists,  during  the  age  of  Eliza- 
beUi,  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  an  unimportant  faction. 
BoUi  amone  tbe  clergy  and  the  laity  they  were  a  nu- 
Bierons  booy;    and  they  would   have  been  powerful  in 
^qyortion  to  liieir  numbersi  had  they  only  been  more  closely 
nmiad  among  tbemaelvea.    A  motion,  made  in  1561»  at  the 


first  convocation  of  the  cler^  which  was  held  m  England, 
to  do  away  with  the  ceremonies  and  forms  to  which  the 
Puritans  objected,  was  lost  by  a  majority  of  only  one,  even 
though  the  queen  and  the  primate  Parker  were  well 
known  to  be  opposed  to  such  a  change.  In  the  Com- 
mons the  Puritan  influence  was  strong;  and  if  that 
house  be  supposed,  in  any  adequate  degree,  to  have  repre- 
sented the  people  for  whom  it  legislated,  their  numerical 
force  throughout  the  country  generally  must  necessarily 
have  been  great.  Without  presumption  therefore  they 
might  have  expected  that  their  remonstrances  would  be 
listened  to,  and  their  grievances  redressed.  And  certainly 
it  would  have  been  wiser  in  the  government  to  have  endea- 
voured to  secure  their  support  than  to  have  awakened  their 
discontent  and  provoked  their  opposition ;  more  especially 
when  the  hostile  aspect  of  foreign  nations  is  considered,  and 
when  we  remember  that  the  English  Catholics,  whose  num- 
bers and  power  rendered  them  particularly  formidable,  were 
eagerly  watching  every  symptom  favourable  lo  the  re-establ  ish- 
mentof  the antient  faith.  Nor  would  it  have  been  a  difficult 
matter  to  yield  to  the  claims  of  the  Nonconformists.  The  mo- 
derate among  them  sought  not  the  overthrow  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical constitution,  but  contended  merely  that  certain  rites 
and  observances,  which  they  regarded  as  departures  fVom  the 
purity  and  simplicity  of  Christian  worship,  should  be  dis- 
pensed with ;  and,  generally,  that  matters  commonly  recog- 
nised as  things  indifferent  should  not  be  insisted  on  as 
indispensable.  Doubtless  many  were  less  reasonable  in  their 
demands,  and  injustice  and  persecution  tended  much  to  in- 
crease their  number.  A  party,  at  the  head  of  which  was 
Professor  Cartwright,  of  Cambridge,  desired  a  change,  not 
only  in  the  forms  of  worship,  but  in  church  polity  also,  and 
would  have  substituted  Presbytery  in  the  room  of  Epis- 
copacy. Another  party,  viz.  the  Independents,  or  Brownists, 
as  they  were  then  termed,  going  still  further,  wished  the 
disseverment  of  the  connection  between  church  and  state 
altogether.  Still  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  slight 
concession  to  the  demands  of  the  less  violent,  and  the  dis- 
play of  a  spirit  of  forbearance,  would  have  satisfied  many, 
would  have  aUayed  the  dissatisfaction  of  all,  and  would 
have  been  the  reverse  of  disagreeable  to  the  country  gene- 
rally. Unfortunately  an  opposite  course  of  policy  in  this 
and  subsequent  reigns  was  chosen ;  which  ultimately  con- 
ducted to  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war,  the  subversion  of  the 
regal  authority,  and  those  disastrous  events  which  make  the 
history  of  the  seventeenth  century  one  of  the  most  melan- 
choly pages  of  our  national  annals. 

Queen  Elizabeth  died  in  1603,  and  was  succeeded  by 
James  VI.  of  Scotland.  From  one  who  like  him  had  been 
the  member  of  a  Presbyterian  church,  and  had  on  more 
than  one  occasion  expressed  his  decided  attachment  to  its 
principles  and  worship,  the  Nonconformists,  not  without 
reason,  expected  more  lenient  treatment  than  they  had 
met  with  in  the  preceding  reign.  But  their  expectations 
were  bitterly  disappointed.  In  compliance  with  tSieir  peti- 
tions, a  conference  was  indeed  appointed  and  held  at  Hamp- 
ton Court,  at  which  nine  bishops  and  as  many  dignitaries 
were  present  on  the  one  side,  and  four  Puritan  ministers, 
selected  by  James,  on  the  other.  The  king  himself  pre- 
sided and  took  part  in  the  debate.  But  no  good  results 
ensued.  The  Nonconfbrmist  representatives  were  loaded 
with  insults,  and  dismissed  in  such  a  manner  as  might  well 
give  birth  to  the  darkest  anticipations  regarding  the  fate 
of  the  party  to  which  they  belonged.  Shortly  afler,  a  (few 
slight  alterations  of  the  national  rubric  were  made,  and  a 
proclamation  issued  requiring  the  strictest  conformity.  In 
1604  the  book  of  canons  was  passed  by  a  convocation,  at 
which  Bishop  Bancroft  presided.  It  denounced  severe 
temporal  and  spiritual  penalties  against  the  Puritan  divines, 
and  was  followed  up  by  unsparing  persecutions.  In  spite 
however  of  all  the  means  employed  for  its  eradication,  the 
cause  of  Nonconformity  advanced.  In  the  church  itself 
there  were  many  of  the  clergy  who  held  the  Puritan 
opinions,  though  they  deemed  it  inexpedient  to  make  a  very 
open  display  of  them,  and  who  sighed  for  a  change;  and 
the  number  of  such  was  largely  augmented  by  the  altera- 
tion which  James  made  in  his  creed,  Arom  Calvinism  to 
the  doctrines  of  Arminius. 

The  son  and  successor  of  James,  Charles  I.,  adopted  to- 
wards the  Nonconformists  the  policy  of  his  predecessors. 
His  haughty  teinper  and  despotic  disposition  speedily  in- 
volved him  in  difficulties  with  his  parliament  and  people* 
In  cariying  into  execution  his  designs  against  Puritanism^ 
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he  found  an  able  and  zealous  asftistant  in  ArcbbUhop  Laud, 
under  whose  arbitrary  administration  the  proceedings  of  the 
Star  Chamber  and  High  Comraissit)n  Court  were  character- 
ised by  great  severity.  Many  Puritans  sought  for  safety 
and  quiet  in  emigration ;  and  the  colony  of  Massachu- 
setts Bay  was  founded  by  them  in  the  New  World. 
But  a  proclamation  by  the  king  put  a  stop  to  this  self- 
banishment  ;  and  thus  even  the  miserable  consolation  of 
expatriation  was  denied.  Hundreds  of  Puritan  clerg)*men 
wore  ejected  from  their  cures,  on  account  of  their  opposition 
to  the  Book  of  Sports,  published  in  the  previous  reign. 
Calvinism  was  denounced  by  royal  authority,  and  severe 
restrictions  laid  on  the  modes  and  times  of  preaching. 
But  a  change  was  approaching.  In  1G44  Laud  was  declared 
guilty  of  high  treason  and  beheaded;  and  about  five  years 
afier,  Charles  shared  the  same  fate.  The  parliament  abo- 
lished Episcopacy  and  every  thiiug  in  the  Church  that  was 
opposed  to  tue  model  of  the  Genevan  "Church. 

During  the  Protectorate,  Presbyter)*  continued  to  be  the 
established  religion.  Independency  however  prevailed  in 
the  army,  and  was  in  high  favour  with  Cromwell.  Under 
bis  government  the  sects  of  the  Quakers  and  Baptists 
flourished ;  and  other  sects,  some  of  which  held  the  wildest 
and  most  visionary  tenets,  sprung  into  existence.  All  were 
tolerated.  Episcopacy  only  was  proscribed  ;  and  the  Noncon- 
formists, in  their  hour  of  prosperity,  forgetful  of  the  lessons 
uhic.h  adversity  should  have  taught  them,  directed  against  its 
adherents  severities  similar  to  those  of  which  they  them- 
selves had  been  the  objects.  The  Restoration,  in  1660, 
placed  Charles  II.  on  the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  and  led 
to  the  restitution  of  the  old  system  of  church  government 
and  worship.  The  Act  of  Uniformity  was  passed  in  1662, 
by  which  all  who  refused  to  observe  the  rites  as  well  as 
subscribe  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England  were 
excluded  from  its  communion,  and  in  consequence  exposed 
to  many  disadvantages  and  to  cruel  sufferings.  During  the 
same  reign  was  passed  the  Conventicle  Act,  which  subjected 
all  who  presumed  to  worship  Ood  otherwise  than  the  law 
enjoined  to  fine  and  imprisonment,  and  punished  the  third 
offence  with  banishment ;  the  Five-Mile  Act,  which  ban- 
ished to  that  distance  from  every  corporate  town  the  Non- 
conformist clergy,  and  forbade  them  to  officiate  as  school- 
masters except  on  condition  of  tlieir  taking  the  oath  of 
passive  obedience ;  and  the  Test  Act,  which,  though  directed 
against  the  Roman  Catholics,  pressed  with  equal  seventy 
against  Protestant  dissenters,  and  excluded  from  offices  of 
trust  in  the  state  those  who  refused  to  receive  the  eucharist 
according  to  the  rubric  of  the  Church  of  England.  After  this 
time  dissent  continued  in  a  very  depressed  state,  and  had  to 
struggle  with  various  fortunes,  until  the  reign  of  William 
III.,  when  the  Toleration  Act  gave  immunity  to  all  Protestant 
Dissenters,  except  Socinians,  from  the  penal  laws  to  which 
they  had  been  subjected  by  the  Stuart  dynasty.  The  benefits 
oonferred  by  this  measure  were  indeed  subsequently  much 
abridgCHi  by  the  Occasional  Communion  Bill,  which  excluded 
Arom  civil  offices  those  Nonconformists  who,  by  communion 
at  the  altars  of  the  Church,  were  by  the  provisions  of  Ihe 
Test  Act  qualified  to  hold  them ;  and  by  the  Schism  Bill, 
which  restricted  the  work  of  education  to  certificated  church- 
men. After  the  accession  of  George  I.  however,  these  laws 
were  repealed,  and  since  then,  by  the  removal  of  the  Test 
Aet,  and  by  the  passing  of  the  acts  relating  to  registration 
and  marriage,  aissenters  have  been  allowed  the  peace- 
able enjoyment  of  the  rights  of  consience.  It  would 
be  a  task  of  some  diflicuUv  to  enumerate  the  various  sects 
which  may  be  classed  unaer  the  general  head  of  Noncon- 
formists. The  chief  denominations  are  the  Presbyterians, 
Independents,  Baptists,  Wesleyan  and  Calvinistio  Metho- 
dists, and  Quakers.    [Baptists  ;  Dissenters,  &c.] 

NONES.    [Kalendar.] 

NCNIUS  MARCELLUS,  a  Roman  grammarian,  was 
born  at  Tibur,  in  the  fourth  century.  He  was  the  author 
of  a  small  work  entitled  '  Compendiosa  Doctrina  de  Pro- 
prietate  Sermonum,*  which  was  written  for  the  use  of  his 
•on,  and  is  chiefly  valuable  for  the  quotations  which  it  con- 
tains from  old  Latin  writers.  This  work  has  been  edited 
by  Mercer,  Paris,  1614,  which  edition  has  been  republished 
at  Leipzig,  in  1826. 

NONIUS.    [Nunez.] 

NONJURORS.    [Theology.] 

NONNUS  (N6yvoc),  an  inhabiUnt  of  Panopolis,  in 
Bgypt,  lived  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  centu^  of  the 
Ghrisliaa^cenu    We  have  no  particulars  respecting  his  life, 


except  that  he  became  a  Christian  when  lie  was  advaorv-l 
in  age.  He  was  the  author  of  two  work«  in  Greek,  vivh 
have  come  down  to  us,  the  *  Diony&iaca*  and  a  PanpkiMr, 
in  verse,  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John.  The  *  Dion^stan*  i:nc» 
an  account  of  the  adventures  of  Dionysus  from  ih<  imr  M 
his  birth  to  his  return  from  his  expedition  inio  loda;  tad 
the  early  books  also  contain,  by  way  of  introductbo.  thr 
history  of  Europa  and  Cadmus,  the  battle  of  the  grants,  larl 
numerous  other  mythological  stories.  This  work,  vHir 
consists  of  38  books,  and  is  written  m  hexameter  venc,  t» 
been  condemned  by  Daniel  Heinsius,  Joseph  SaXi^sr. 
and  other  critics,  for  its  inflated  style,  and  has  been  fr> 
nounced  to  be  unworthy  of  perusal;  but  it  rouse  be  tA- 
mitted  that  it  contains  passages  of  considerable  beanti.  snl 
supplies  us  with  information  on  many  mythological  pi.\*)rtt% 
which  we  should  not  be  able  to  obtain  elsewhere.  It  sfimr* 
probable  that  this  work  was  written  before  Nonnu»  Waa>- 
a  Christian.  The  best  edition  of  the '  Diom«iaca'  is  thai  b« 
Graefe,  2  vols  8vo  ,  Leip.,  1819-1826.  D.  HoinMus  vru.:  • 
dissertation  on  this  author,  which  was  pubUnhod  at  Ln.Ur. 
in  1610,  with  the  text  of  the  '  Dionysiaca.*  Six  haukf' 
this  poem,  from  the  eighth  to  the  thirteenth  inclusif  c,  vr-t 
published  by  Moser,  with  a  preface  by  Crcuier.  He  .4k;. 
1809.  A  French  translation  of  the  *  Diony^ioca*  «•«  f» 
lished  at  Paris  in  1625. 

The  •  Paraphrase  of  St.  John,*  which  is  a  poor  petfart 
ance,  and  has  been   roughly  treated  by  Ilcmsiut,  la  i« 
'  Aristarchus  Sacer,'  Leydcn,   1627,  was  publisbed  r«  t^ 
first  time  at  Venice,  in  1601.     The  best  edition  of  it  i*  Si 
Passow,  Leip.,  1834.    This  work  however  is  of  some  laJbr. 
as  it  contains  a  few  important  readings,  which  have  Vcr  t  f 
considerable  use  to  the  editors  of  the  Greek  TeatanRi 
It  omits  the  historv  of   the  woman  taken  in   adaltm. 
which  we  have  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  chaplcT  i .' 
St.  John's  Crospel,  and  which  is  considered  by  GrwsLer 
and  many  other  critics  to  be  an  interpolation.    Id  rlu^  1 1 
14,  Nonnus  appears  to  have  read  'about  the  Mrd  boor.'  r. 
stead  of 'about  the  sixth.*  (See  Griesbach  on  the  pB»uf 

There  are  also  extant  a  '  Collection  of  Histories  04-  F«l^«i' 
which  are  cited  by  Gregory  Nazianzenus,  in  his  work  affs.*:-. 
Julian,  and  which  arc  ascribed  by  some  critics  to  tbe  au!i  - 
of  the  '  Dionysiaca.'  But  Bentley,  in  his  '  I>ijseriBt«jQft '  < 
Phalaris»*  has  given  good  reasons  for  bclierine  tha:  i^  > 
Collection  was  composed  by  another  individual  of  tbe  tumr 
name. 

There  were  several  other  writers  of  the  name  of  \mi-  £% 
of  whom  an  account  is  given  in  Fabricius,  BibL  Gr^r . 
vol.  viiL,  p.  601,  602,  ed.  Harles. 

NONNUS  (sometimes called Non us), a  Greek  pinuru: 
and  author  of  a  medical  work  still  extant,  entitled  iTrr.** 
rtfc  larpunic  air&eiiQ  Wx^ijCt   'Compendium    totioa    A"* 
MedicflD.*   Nothing  is  known  of  his  life,  except  that  be  cr 
posed  his  work  at  the  express  command  of  th«  siufi   - 
Constant inus  Porphyrogennetus  (to  whom  also  it  k  ^ ' 
cated),  who  was  most  probably  the  seventh  of  thai  tat^ 
who  died  aj).  969.    His  real  name  is  supposed  br  Fns. 
{Hist,  qf  Physic),  Sprengel  iHist.  de  fa  .Wd.),  and  B^  - 
(Prof at.  ad  Theoph.  Mon,),  to  be  Theophanes,  as  be  is  <a> ' 
so  in  one  manuscript,  and  a  physician  of  that  name  is  Ca- « 
to  have  lived  in  the  tenth  century.    In  three  maoasir'. • 
the  work  is  anonymous,  and  there  is  only  one  wbscb  ^  - 
tions  the  name  of  Nonnus.    This  epitome  is  di»fa<  tf  ;• 
297  chapters,  and  contains  a  short  account  of  toau  4«v»-» 
and  their  treatment.    It  contains  very  little  that  ts  enfiasl 
and  is  almost  entirely  compiled  from  Actius,  Alrur'^r 
Trallianus,  and  Paulus  iEgineta :  fVoro  w^om  vb^-'  «*^ 
tences  are  sometimes  transcribed  with  hardly  any  virai**;- 
The  greater  part  of  the  chapter  on  Pleun«7  (cb.  tl»  ;* 
taken  from  Paulus  iEgineta,  lib.  iii..  cap.  33  ;  part  of  tkr: 
on  Melancholy  (ch.  33)  from  Alexander  Tralltaovs,  lib  u 
cap.  16;  and  all  that  is  valuable  about  llydropbete  tr*. 
271)  is  contained  in  Paulus  iEgineta,  lib.  V^  cAp^  3.    A - 
most  the  only  point  worthy  of  notice  in  the  work  K  tba; 
is  the  first  meaical  treatise  in  which  any  mentionof  4wtu»  ^ 
rose-water  is  to  be  found ;  it  seems  to  be  meant  by  tbe  vr . 
poiotrrayna,  in  the  ninety-seventh  chapter.    There  arv  ««  * 
two  editions  of  this  work.    The  first  was  published  Ar««-  - 
tor.,  1568,  8V0.,  Gr.  and  Lat ;  the  editor  was  Jcretniab  If  i.-- 
tius,  and  the  author's  name  is  written  AVmitt.    Tbe  hail 
and  best  was  edited  by  J.  S.  Bernard,  and  pttUuhcd  af  rr 
his  death,  in  two  vols.  Svo.,  Gotha  and  Amsterdaa,  17*  «• 
1 795,  Gr.  and  Lat.,  with  copious  and  learned 
editor. 
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NONSUIT.  If  a  plaintiiT,  liaving  commenced  a  civil 
ftelton  at  the  common  law  of  England,  is  guilty  of  any 
neglect  or  default  in  prosecuting  such  action  according  to 
the  practice  of  the  court  in  which  it  is  brought,  he  is  ad- 
judged not  to  follow  or  pursue  his  remedy,  and  a  judgment 
of  non  prosequitur,  or  nonnnU  is  entered,  upon  which  he 
becomes  liable  to  pay  costs  to  the  defendant,  and  in  antient 
timet  a  fine  to  the  king  for  making  a  false  complaint.  This 
is  the  general  meaning  of  the  term ;  but  according  to  mo- 
dern practice  it  has  a  more  limited  signification,  the  phrase 
non  pros  (non  prosequitur)  being  now  used  to  describe  the 
consequence  of  most  of  those  defaults  on  the  part  of  the 
plaintiff  which  were  formerly  comprised  under  the  general 
term  nonsuit.  Antiently,  when  it  was  the  practice  for  the 
jury  to  stand  at  the  bar  of  the  court  to  hear  the  evidence  on 
a  trial,  thev  withdrew,  after  the  judse  had  summed  up  the 
proofi^  to  deliberate  upon  their  verdict.  On  coming  back 
to  the  bar  to  deliver  their  verdict,  and  before  they  delivered 
it,  the  plaintiff  was  called  in  order  to  be  readv  to  answer  the 
fine  which  became  due  to  the  king  for  his  false  complaint, 
io  ease  the  decision  was  against  him ;  and  if,  upon  this  call, 
be  did  not  appear,  no  verdict  could  be  given  upon  the  evi- 
dence either  for  the  plaintiff  or  the  defendant,  and  the 
fcrmer  was  said  to  be  nonsuited.  Hence  arose  a  practice 
that  when  the  plaintiff  perceived  that  the  evidence  given 
wts  insufficient  to  support  his  action,  and  that  the  verdict 
vould  probably  be  against  him,  he  voluntarily  withdrew 
himself,  and  did  not  appear  when  called ;  the  consequence 
of  which  was  a  nonsuit,  which  was  less  disadvantageous  to 
him  than  a  verdict  for  the  defendant,  as  it  did  not  preclude 
him  from  bringing  a  new  action.  This  practice  led  to  a 
farther  innovation  upon  the  antient  proceeding,  and  it  has 
long  been  the  usual  course  for  the  judge  to  order  the 
plaintiff  to  be  called,  or,  in  other  words,  to  direct  a  nonsuit, 
\L  upon  the  whole  of  the  case  in  support  of  the  action,  he  is 
of  opinion  that  there  is  no  evidence  upon  which  the  jury 
would  be  justified  in  finding  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff. 
In  consonance  to  the  antient  practice  however,  by  which 
the  plaintiff  might  in  all  cases  appear  when  called  to 
answer  for  his  fine,  and  so  prevent  a  nonsuit,  he  cannot  at 
the  present  day  be  compelled  to  be  nonsuited,  and  therefore 
be  may,  if  he  pleases,  insist  upon  the  evidence  being 
left  to  the  decision  of  the  jury.  It  is  to  this  practice  of 
ealling  the  plaintiff,  when  his  evidence,  as  delivered  in 
court,  is  insufficient  to  support  his  action,  that  the  term 
nonsuit  is  now  restricted.  The  consequences  of  a  nonsuit 
are,  that  the  jury  are  discharged  from  finding  a  verdict,  and 
the  plaintiff  pays  the  costs  of  the  suit ;  but  he  is  still  at 
liberty  to  commence  a  new  action  as;ainst  the  defendant 
upon  the  same  matter,  if  he  should  anerwards  be  provided 
with  more  complete  evidence. 

Besides  the  judgment  of  nonsuit,  the  judges  of  the  courts 
of  record  at  Westminster  are  authorised  by  stat.  14  Geo.  II., 
&  17,  to  give  judgment  as  in  case  of  a  nonsuit,  where  the 
plaintiff  has  made  default  in  bringing  an  issue  to  be  tried 
according  to  the  course  and  practice  of  the  said  courts. 

NONTRONlTE-Si/fca/tf  o/'/row.  This  mineral  occurs 
io  small  nodules  imbedded  in  an  ore  of  manganese.  Its 
col*nir  is  pale  or  greenish-yellow.  Fracture  earthy. 
DulL  Opaque.  Unctuous  to  the  touch  and  very  tender. 
It  is  Ibnnd  in  the  department  of  Dordogne  in  France,  in 
the  aiTondissement  of  Nontron. 

Analysiii  by  Borthier:— Silica.  44  ;  peroxide  of  iron,  29; 
alumina,  3*6;  magnesia,  2*1;  clav,  1*2;  water,  18*7. 

NOODT,  GERARD,  born  at  Nimwegen  in  1647,  studied 
irst  in  his  native  town,  and  afterwards  at  Leyden,  Utrecht, 
and  Franeker,  where  he  took  his  degree  in  law.  He 
^tingaished  himself  as  a  jurist,  and  was  made  professor 
•f  law  successively  at  Franeker,  Utrecht,  and  at  Leyden. 
He  studied  and  taught  jurisprudence  in  an  enlightenea  and 
phtloaophical  spirit.  Averse  from  do^atism,  he  readily 
acknowledged  his  ignorance  on  Questions  which  he  could 
not  solve.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  the  Roman  Jurist*^, 
•a  well  as  with  the  other  Roman  writers,  especially  the 
historians,  upon  whose  model  he  formed  bis  own  Latin 
style,  which  is  remarkably  pure.  His  chief  works  are  :— 
1.  *  Probabilium  Juris  CivilisLibri  iv.  ;*  2,  '  Do  Jurisdic- 
tione  et  Imperio  Libri  ii. ;'  3,  '  Ad  Legem  Aquiliam  Liber 
Siogularis;'  4,  *  De  Foenore  et  Usuris  Libri  liL,'  in  which 
he  contends  that  ustury  is  not  contrary  to  the  natural  law, 
and  is  not  forbidden  by  Divine  law.  The  author  traces  the 
history  of  the  Roman  law  on  this  subject.  5, '  Diocletianus 
et  Maximianus,  sive  deTransactione  et  Pactione  Criminum 


liber  Singulnris,'  in  which  he  refutes  the  opinion  of  some, 
that  a  transaction  or  compromise  in  capital  or  felonious  cri- 
minal cases  was  allowed  by  the  Roman  law ;  6, '  Observation 
num  Libri  Duo,  in  quibus  complexa  Juris CiWl is aliorumquo 
Veterum  Scriptorum  Loca  aut  illustrantur  aut  emendantur;' 
7,  *  De  Usufructu  Libri  ii. ;'  8,  *  Ad  Edictum  Praytoris  de 
Pactis  et  Transact ionibus  Liber ;'  9, '  Julius  Paulus,  sive  de 
Partus  Expositione  et  Nece  apud  Veteres  Liber,'  in  which  he 
maintains  that  the  Roman  laws  gave  to  parents  the  power 
of  exposing  or  putting  to  death  their  infant  children,  and 
that  this  power  was  only  taken  away  by  the  emperors  Va- 
lentinianus,  Valens,  and  Gratianus.  This  assertion  being 
combated  by  Bynkershoek,  Noodt  replied  to  him  in  his 
*  Arnica  Responsio,'  in  which  he  confirms  his  former  asser- 
tion by  new  arguments  and  authorities.  10,  '  De  Causis 
Corrupt©  Jurisprudentiee ;  1 1,  *  De  Jure  Summi  Imperii  et 
Lege  Regia  Dissertatio  ;*  12,'  De  Religione  ab  Imperio  J  uro 
Gentium  Libera.'  These  last  dissertations  were  translated 
into  French  by  Barbeyrac,  and  published  under  the  title  of 
'  Du  Pouvoir  des  Souverains  et  de  la  Libert^  de  Conscience,' 
Amsterdam,  1707.  13,  '  Commentarius  ad  Digesta,  seu 
Pandectas,*  which  he  continued  to  the  27th  book,  when  ho 
was  stopped  by  death.  Noodt  died  at  Leyden  in  1725.  He 
ranks  among  the  most  distinguished  jurists  of  modern 
times ;  and  his  works  display  a  deep  acquaintance  with  tho 
law  and  social  state  of  the  Romans.  His  works  have  been 
collected  and  published  in  2  vols,  fol.,  Leyden,  1735,  with 
a  biography  of  the  author  by  Barbeyrac 

NOOTKA  SOUND  is  a  laree  bay  on  the  western 
shores  of  the  island  of  Quadra  and  Vancouver,  which  is  on 
the  north-west  coast  of  North  America.  But  Humboldt, 
in  his  work  on  Mexico,  states  that,  according  to  the  survey 
made  by  the  Spaniards  Espinosa  and  Cevallos,  this  bay  is 
not  in  the  Targe  island,  but  in  a  smaller  one,  which  is 
separated  from  Quadra  and  Vancouver  Island  by  the  narrow 
strait  of  Tasis.  This  bay  extends  in  a  north -north-eastern 
direction  about  ten  miles  inland  between  49**  SO'  and  4U*' 
40'  N.  lat.  and  between  127''  and  128°  W.  long.,  and  has  a 
wooded  island  in  its  middle.  It  branches  off  into  several 
smaller  bays  or  coves,  one  of  which,  where  Capt.  Cook  re- 
mained some  time  on  his  last  voyage,  and  which  was  called 
Friendly  Cove,  has  a  narrow  entrance,  but  makes  a  safe 
harbour,  being  bounded  on  all  sides  by  high  and  wooded 
land.  This  cove  is  near  the  entrance  of  the  bay.  The 
Spaniards  forme<l  a  small  settlement  here  in  1789  ;  but  as 
their  claims  to  the  country  were  disputed  by  the  English,, 
they  gave  it  up  to  them.  The  Englisn  government  main- 
tained this  settlement  for  some  years,  but  at  last  abandoned 
it.  On  tho  shore  of  the  island  the  land  may  be  considei  ed  as 
low  compared  with  other  parts  of  the  north-western  coast  of 
America.  It  presents  an  alternation  of  rocky  cliffs  and 
sandy  beaches ;  and  at  the  back  of  the  shores  there  are 
many  detached  rocks  which  are  covered  wiih  pine-trees. 
The  surface  of  this  low  country  is  verv  uneven ;  and  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  sea  it  is  bounded  by  a  compact  mass 
of  rugged  mountains,  whose  summits  are  covered  with 
snow.    {Voyages  of  Cook,  Dixon,  Meares,  and  Vancouver.) 

NORD,  a  department  in  the  north  (as  its  name  implies) 
of  France,  stretching  along  the  Belgian  frontier.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  norlh-east  and  east  by  Belgium,  on  the 
south-east  by  the  department  of  Aisne,  on  the  south  and 
south-west  by  those  of  Somme  and  Pas  de  Calais,  and  on 
the  north-west  by  the  Germai)  Ocean.  Its  form  is  ir- 
regular. Its  greatest  length  is  from  west- north- west  (Grave- 
lines  on  the  banks  of  the  Aa)  to  east-south-east,  near  the 
source  of  the  river  Petite  Helpe,  114  miles;  its  greatest 
breadth,  at  rieht  angles  to  the  length,  is  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Honnecourt  to  that  of  Cond6,  both  on  the 
Escaut,  39  miles.  The  area  is  estimated  at  2199  square 
miles.  In  size  it  is  rather  below  the  average  of  the  French 
departments,  and  is  about  equal  to  the  two  English 
counties  of  Stafford  and  Derby.  The  population  in  1831 
was  989,938,  in  1836  it  was  1,026,407,  showing  an  increase 
in  five  years  of  36,469,  or  nearly  3*  7  per  cent.,  and  giving 
above  466  inhabitants  to  a  square  mile.  In  amount  and 
density  of  population  it  surpasses  the  average  of  the  French 
departments  almost  in  the  proportion  of  three  to  one.  and 
far  exceeds  every  other  department  except  the  metropolitan 
department  of  the  Seine,  by  which  it  is  surpassed  in  both 
these  respects.  It  is  rather  below  our  own  county  of 
Lancaster  in  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  and  the  popula- 
tion is  scarcely  half  as  dense  as  in  the  latter  county.  Lille, 
the  capital  of  the  departmenj^giji^^  b^y^vJb^l?*^ 
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S*  4'  E.  lonj?^  1 25  mfles  in  a  direct  line  east  by  north  of 
Paris,  or  140  miles  by  the  road  through  Peronne.Cambray, 
and  Douay,  or  by  that  throuf;;h  Amiens  and  Arrat. 

The  coast  of  this  department  extends  from  Grayelines, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Aa,  19  or  20  miles  in  a  tolerably  straight 
line  east  by  north  to  the  boundary  of  France  and  Belgium. 
It  is  skirted  by  broad  sands,  which  stretch  out  a  mile  or  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  the  shore,  and  by  a  second  line  of 
sands  lying  a  short  distance  off  the  coast,  which  form  the 
seaward  shelter  of  the  roads  of  Dunkerque.  Dunkerque 
is  the  principal  port  in  the  department ;  the  mouth  of  the 
Aa  forms  the  port  of  Gravelines,  which  is  however  a  place 
of  little  trade. 

The  department  is  generally  flat  The  hills  which  form 
the  prolongation  westward  of  the  heights  of  Ardennes,  and 
in  which  the  Escaut  and  the  Sambre  have  their  source, 
skirt  the  southern  boundary  from  Avesnes  to  Cambray; 
and  a  branch  from  these  heights  bounds  on  the  west  the 
valley  of  the  Sambre,  to  between  Bavay  and  Maubeuge.  A 
line  of  low  sand-hills  or  downs  skirts  the  coast.  The  high 
ground  about  Cassel,  between  the  valleys  of  the  Lya  and 
the  Yser,  is  remarkable  for  the  view  which  it  commands: 
thirty-two  towns  can  be  counted,  and  a  part  of  the  ocean, 
fifteen  miles  distant,  can  be  seen.  This  extensive  prospect 
is  however  owing  rather  to  the  general  flatness  of  the  sur- 
rounding country  than  to  any  (^reat  elevation  of  the  ground. 

The  western,  or  rather  north-western  side  of  the  depart- 
ment, from  the  coast  to  Hazebrouck  and  Bailleul  inland,  is 
occupied  by  the  supracrctaceous  formations.  The  country 
north  of  Lille  is  occupied  by  the  same  series.  The  rest 
of  the  department,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  portion 
lying  east  of  a  line  drawn  through  Bavay  and  Avesnes, 
which  portion  is  occupied  by  the  granite  and  slate  rocks,  is 
included  in  the  great  chalk  district  which  encircles  the 
Paris  basin. 

The  mineral  treasures  of  the  department  are  consider- 
able, though  it  afTonls  little  metallic  ore  except  iron,  which 
is  obtained  at  Glajon,  Tr61on,  Ohaim,  and  F6ron,  in  the 
arrondissement  of  Avesnes,  near  the  eastern  extremity  of 
the  department,  on  the  Belgian  frontier.  There  are  six  or 
eight  coal-pits  in  the  Valenciennes  coal-field,  which  is  a  pro- 
longation of  the  great  coal-field  of  Belgium.  Altogether,  iu 
1834,  4233  men  were  employed  in  the  mines,  and  1331  in  the 
connected  works ;  the  chief  pits  areat  Anzain  or  Anzin  near 
Valenciennes.  [Anzin.]  The  quantity  of  coal  raised  in  the 
department  in  1834  was  527,033  English  tons,  and  in  1835, 
531,605  tons;  a  quantity  far  exceeding  that  raised  in  any 
other  department  except  that  of  Loire.  The  coal  is  used 
in  the  departments  of  Nord  and  Pas  de  Calais,  and  at  Paris ; 
its  transport  is  facilitated  by  the  Escaut,  the  Scarpe,  the 
canal  of  St.  Quentin,  and  the  rivers  Gise  and  Seine.  {Par- 
liamentary Papers;  Statistical  View  qf  Mining  Industry 
in  Prance,  presented  by  G.  R.  Porter,  Esq.,  to  the  Britiso 
Association  for  the  A(lvanccment  of  Science.)  Steam-en- 
gines are  used  for  draining  the  mines.  There  are  con- 
siderable beds  of  peat,  and  there  are  beds  of  fossil  ashes  that 
are  used  for  manure.  Marble  and  sandstone  suitable  for 
paving  are  quarried  on  a  large  scale;  and  potters'  earth 
is  dug  as  well  as  brick  earth.  There  were  in  1834  seven- 
teen  establishments  for  making  iron. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Aa,  the  Yser,  the  Escaut,  and 
the  Sambre,  with  their  respective  tributaries.  The  Aa  has  no 
part  of  its  course  within  the  department;  it  skirts  the  south- 
western border  for  about  16  or  17  miles,  through  the  whole 
of  which  distance  it  has  been  made  navigable.  The  Yser 
rises  just  within  the  department  of  Pas  de  Calais,  and 
crosses  the  department  or  Nord,  in  a  north-east  direction, 
into  Belgium,  after  entering  which  it  becomes  navigable, 
and  flows  into  the  North  Sea  at  Nieuport.  The  Yser  re- 
ceives the  Peene,  a  small  stream,  near  the  town  of  Worm- 
hout.  The  Lys,  after  skirting  the  southern  border  near 
the  town  of  St.  Venant  (Pas  de  Calais),  enters  the  depart- 
ment, which  it  crosses  in  a  north-east  direction,  sometimes 
within  the  boundary,  sometimes  upon  it,  until  it  finally 
quits  it  to  enter  Belgium,  in  which,  after  a  course  of  many 
miles,  it  joins  the  Escaut  That  part  of  its  course  which 
is  connected  with  this  department  may  be  estimated  at 
about  35  miles,  for  the  whole  of  which  it  has  been  rendered 
navigable.  It  receives  on  the  right  bank  the  Clarence,  the 
I^we,  and  the  Dcule.  The  \jx\\e  i?}  navigable,  and  the 
Deule  is  incorporated  in  the  lino  of  the  navi^tion  from 
the  Scarpe  to  ine  Lys.    The  Deule  receives  the  Maroue. 

The  Scarpe  lises  in  the  department  of  Pat  de  Calaii^ 


enters'  this  department  above  Dooay,  md  fWSiM  it  m  • 
north-east  direction  to  the  border  of  Belipuoi,  on  vhirk 
border  it  joins  the  Escaut.  Its  courw  in  this  departintttt  it 
about  26  or  27  miles.  It  has  been  made  navigsbU  m  t^ 
upper  and  the  lower  part  of  its  course,  and  Uim  two  piir- 
tions  are  connected  by  a  line  of  canal  naYigaSMQ  ocartT 
parallel  to  the  river. 

The  Escaut  rises  in  the  department  of  Aisae,  and  colcn 
that  of  Nord  a  short  distance  from  its  source.  It  rua^  « 
a  winding  course  of  16  miles,  northward  to  Cambray,  vWra 
it  becomes  navigable,  and  then  runs  18  miles  Duclb-Mat 
past  Bouchain  and  Valenciennes  to  Cond^;  al  Co»4f  a 
turns  north-west,  and  runs  7  miles  to  the  juDctioo  e^  tbt 
Scarpe,  aAer  which  it  enters  Belgium.  Abow  ifae  pm.x 
where  the  navigation  commences,  the  canal  of  8t  QMi:m 
follows  the  course  of  the  stream,  and  uniiet  •olfe  it« 
navigation  at  Cambray.  The  Escaut  receivea  the  S—f< 
on  the  left  bank  at  Bouchain.  the  Selles  and  the  Scad  a 
on  the  right  bank,  between  Boachain  and  Valcncsenaca^  aod 
the  Haine  on  the  right  bank  at  Cond&  The  HoodW  kl« 
into  the  Haine,  and  the  Hougneau  into  the  UooeUa.  K.«« 
of  these  tributaries  are  navisable. 

The  Sambre  rises  ill  the  department  of  Aisne,  and  «M«*> 
ing  this  department  a  few  miles  from  its  souroe.  maa  :• 
miles  north-east  past  Landrecies  (where  the  Davi^rark4 
commences)  and  Maubeuge  into  Belgium.  It  renwa*  jm 
the  right  bank  the  Grande  Helpe  and  the  Peciie  Il«ifa» 
neither  of  which  is  navigable. 

The  department  has  a  number  of  canals.  Th«  canal  «f 
Bourbourg  commences  in  the  Aa,  a  Uttle  abov«  GrawLaM, 
and  runs  parallel  to  the  coast  past  the  town  of  Booi^Mnc 
as  far  as  Dunkerque.  The  canal  from  Dunkerque  lo  Fynkcs 
continues  the  line  of  navigation  into  Belgium.  Anoihcr  U** 
from  the  Aa  to  Fumes  is  formed  by  the  canal  of  La  Uauie 
Colme,  which  extends  from  Watten  on  the  Aa  to  B«rgar\ 
and  the  canal  of  La  Basse  Colme,  which  extends  from  Bafutt 
to  Fumes.  These  two  lines  of  canal  are  oooDedad  by  a 
short  canal  fVom  Dunkerque  to  Bergues. 

The  canal  of  La  Nieppe  commencee  in  the  navif^atna  d 
the  Lys,  near  Aire,  and  runs  east  by  north  until  it  is  /aowA 
by  a  small  canal  from  Haxebrouck ;  the  commuaicafcioB  a 
continued  by  the  canal  of  La  Bourre  into  the  nangatMa 
of  the  Lys,  between  St.  Venant  (Pas  de  Calais)  and  KMna 
A  canal  of  considerable  length  passes  by  Roubaix. 

The  canal  of  the  Deule,  the  roost  extensira  io  that  yart 
of  France,  commences  in  the  Lys.  between  Arvataukn^ 
and  Warneton,  and  passes  by  Lille  and  Uaubourdia  la  tar 
Scarpe  at  Douay :  its  whole  length  is  about  40  miksw  vat 
of  which  is  in  the  department  of  Pas  de  Calais,  it  a 
divided  into  the  Basse  or  Lower  Deule,  between  tba  L«i 
and  Lille,  and  the  Haute  or  Upper  Deule,  betaaaa  Lak 
and  Douay.  It  receives  a  canal,  cat  from  the  Lys  ai  «r 
below  Aire,  and  carried  past  La  Bassde,  firom  whiek  it  < 
its  name, '  the  Canal  of  La  Bass^e.'  Only  a  small  ] 
of  this  canal  is  in  the  department  of  Nord. 

The  canals  of  Raches  and  Le  Decours  cotineet  tba  ta» 
navigable  portions  of  the  Scarpe.    The  canal  of  tba  L  ^ 
follows  the  line  of  the  river  Sens^  from  ike  Scarpa  i 
Douay  to  the  Escaut  near  Bouchain. 

The  canal  of  St  Quentin,  part  of  the  line  which  ffflnnai* 
the  Sorome  and  the  Oise  with  the  Escaut,  enieia  tba  4r- 
partment  on  the  south  side,  and  Ibllowing  tba  eaaiaa  el 
tlte  Escaut,  opens  into  that  river  at  Cambray.  Tbe  mmd 
of  Cond^  commences  in  the  Escaut  at  Gond^  aad  laas 
eastward  along  the  valley  of  the  Haine  to  Moos  m  Bb- 
gium.  The  canal  from  the  Sambre  to  the  One  kss  part 
of  its  course  in  this  department. 

The  length  of  the  navigation,  both  of  the  riTtta  aaA  Aa 
canals,  in  this  department,  is  thus  given  in  the  oftemi  siai^ 
roents  published  by  the  government  (Stelulifat  dl»  la 
Fhmce): — 

BHtn. 

Aa      •  •  •  • 

Lys     .  •  •  • 

liiwe  .  • 

Scarpe  •  •  • 

Escaut  •  •  • 

Sambre  •  •  • 
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of  Bourbourp^ 
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13 

from  Dunkerque  to  Furnea 

of  La  Haute  Colmo 

, 

15 

of  La  Basse  Ck>lme 

, 

from  Dunkerque  to 
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ofLaNieppe 
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ofHaxcbrouck 

• 

of  La  Bourre 
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of  Roubaix 
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of  La  Deule 

• 

30 

of  Lu  Bas^ 
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of  La  Sens6e 

17 

of  St.  Ouentin 
of  CoudS 

, 

16 

, 

from  tlie  Sambre  to  the  Oise 

of  Pr^av6n 

• 

• 

Canal  navigation  •  .  156 
The  number  of  Routes  Koyales,  or  government  roads,  is 
fifteen :  tbeir  aggregate  length  is  nearly  363  miles,  of  which 
4  or  5  milei  are  unfinished,  34  out  of  repair,  and  325  in 
eood  repair.  The  principal  roads  are  those  from  Paris  by 
Umbray  and  Douay  to  Lille,  and  thence  to  Ostend ;  from 
Pans  by  Amiens  and  St.  Pdl  to  Hazebrouck  and  Dun- 
kerque ;  and  from  Paris  by  Laon  to  Avesnes,  and  thence  to 
Uoosand  Brussels.  There  are  other  roads  from  Paris  to 
Lille;  one  through  Amiens  and  Arras,  and  another  through 
Aioiens,  St.  Pol,  and  Bethune.  A  second  road  from  Paris 
iu  Dunkerque  runs  along  the  coast  through  Calais  and 
Gravel ines.  A  road  from  Paris  to  Valenciennes  branches 
from  the  road  to  Avesnes  and  Brussels  at  Marie,  and  runs 
by  Landrecies  and  Le  Quesnoy.  A  road  runs  from  Lille  to 
Rail  leul  and  Cassel,  and  thence  to  Dunkerque ;  and  another 
U)  Touroay  and  Brussels  in  Belgium.  Koads  run  from 
Ddim?  to  Lens  and  Arras  (Pas  de  Calais)  and  to  Bouchain ; 
from  Cambray  to  Valenciennes,  to  Amiens  (Somme),  Arras 
(Pas  de  Calais),  and  M^zidres  (Ardennes);  from  Valen- 
cieooes  to  Toumay  and  Mons  in  Belgium ;  and  from  Dun- 
kerque and  Bergues  to  Ypres,  Men  in,  Courtray,  and  Gand, 
til  in  Belgium.  Of  the  Routes  D^partementales,  150  miles 
«ere  in  repair  and  27  miles  unfinished  on  January  1,  1837. 
The  bye-roads  and  pathways  had  at  the  same  period  an 
aggregate  length  of  about  6300  miles. 

This  abundance  of  the  means  of  communication  is  at 
oDce  the  indication  and  support  of  the  manufacturing  in- 
dustry of  the  department.  Several  of  the  canals  have  been 
made  since  the  general  peace  of  1815.  The  greater  part 
of  them  are  less  than  5  feet  deep.  The  canals  and  rivers 
had,  when  M.  Dupin  published  his  *  Forces  Productives  de 
la  France' (1827),  66  locks  or  sluices.  In  the  length  of 
navigalioa  the  department  exceeds  the  average  of  the  de- 
partments in  the  proportion  of  between  4  and  5  to  1 ;  and 
in  the  length  of  the  government  roads,  in  the  proportion  of 
about  5  to  3.  If  the  comparatively  smaller  area  of  the  de- 
partment be  taken  into  the  account,  the  superiority  will 
appear  vet  greater. 

The  agriculture  of  the  department  is  far  above  that  of 
tlie  rest  of  France.  The  soil  dues  not  possess  any  superior 
c&ceUeoce,  and  it  has  been  necessary  in  many  places  to 
overcome  by  art  the  difficulty  which  it  presented ;  in  some 
parts  it  is  marshy,  a»  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dunkerque, 
where  draining  has  been  very  successfully  practised ;  in 
oiher  parts  it  is  occupied  by  peat  mosses ;  in  others  it  is 
saody  or  clayey :  a  considerable  portion  however  is  a  rich 
loam.  Of  the  whole  surface  of  the  department,  which  may 
be  estimated  in  round  numbers  at  1,365,000  acres,  nearly 
two-thirds  (890,000  acres)  are  under  the  plough.  The  prin- 
cipal grain  crops  are  wheat  and  oats,  the  produce  of  both  of 
which  exceeds,  in  the  proportion  of  about  three  to  one,  the 
average  of  the  French  departments.  Rye  and  maslin  (or 
mixed  corn)  are  also  cultivated  very  extensively :  the  pro- 
duce here  is  double  that  of  the  average  of  the  departments, 
«od  the  preponderance  in  barley  and  potatoes  is  as  great 

The  crowded  population  renders  however  this  great  pro- 
ductiveness insufficient  for  the  supply  of  the  inhabitants : 
corn  is  brought  from  the  neighbouring  departments  of 
Ai&ne,  Somme,  Ardeimes,  Mouse,  and  others.  A  good 
deal  of  the  barley  is  used  for  malting ;  as,  from  the  depart- 
ment producing  no  wine,  beer  is  the  common  bevera^^e. 
A  considerable  quantity  of  gin  or  other  corn  spirit  is  dis- 
tilled. The  rotation  of  crops  is  regulated  with  considerable 
skill,  and  in  scfme  cases  two  crops  are  obtained  in  the  year« 


Night-soil  and  lime  are  principally  employed  for  manure. 
Gypsum  would  be  used  but  for  the  heavy  cost  of  con- 
veyance from  Paris,  where  the  nearest  quarries  are  situated. 

The  grass-lands  are  extensive,  nearly  240,000  acres  being 
thus  occupied,  chiefly  in  the  eastern  and  western  parts  of 
the  department.  The  artificial  grasses  are  cultivated  in 
great  perfection ;  the  trefoil  is  especially  fine,  producing  a 
large  seed,  and  yielding  an  unusual  quantity  of  oil.  Lucerne, 
sainfoin,  ueas,  beans,  turnips,  carrots,  beet- root,  and  cab- 
bages of  aifTerent  kinds  are  also  cultivated.  The  oleagi- 
nous grains,  cole-seed,  linseed,  hemp  and  poppy  seed,  are 
extensively  cultivated,  and  there  are  numerous  oil-mills 
throughout  the  department.  There  were,  in  1827,  about 
200  windmills  for  the  expression  of  oil  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Lille  alone:  in  the  whole  department  there  were  nearly 
500  windmills  and  above  30  water-mills  used  for  the  same 
purpose.    Of  lale  years  steam-mills  have  been  employed. 

Hops  and  tobacco  are  objects  of  great  attention:  the 
growth  of  the  lalter  has  suffered  much  from  the  restrictions 
laid  upon  it.  About  40.000  acres  of  ground  are  occupied 
by  orchards  and  gardens.  Apples,  pears,  aud  nuts  are 
grown;  and  the  cultivation  of  llowers  is  attended  to  as 
much  as  in  Holland. 

The  number  of  horses  is  vei7  considerable,  and  exceeds 
the  average  of  the  French  dciarlraents  in  the  pro- 
portion of  three  to  one.  They  are  large  and  strong,  and 
the  breeding  of  them  is  an  imporlant  object  wiih  the 
farmers  of  several  districts.  The  number  of  cows  and  heifers 
is  also  very  great;  they  aie  excellent  milkers,  and  the 
dairies  of  the  department  produce  much  butter  and  cheese, 
the  former  of  excellent  quality.  Bulls  and  oxen  are  by  no 
means  numerous;  they  are  not  so  commonly  employed  in 
agricultuial  labour  as  in  many  other  parts. 

The  growth  of  wool  is  considerable,  being  nearly  double 
the  average  produce  of  the  French  departments.  The  sheep 
are  chiefly  of  native  breeds,  and  produce  a  long  and  tolerably 
fine  fleece.  Pigs  are  common.  Poultry  and  Vater-fowl  are 
abundant  Bees  are  kept  chiefly  in  the  south  of  the  depart- 
ment. The  rivers  and  canals  furnish  abundance  of  fish, 
and  the  coast- fishery,  especially  of  herrings,  is  consider- 
able. The  woodlands  are  altogether  insufficient  for  the 
supply  of  the  department.  Timber-trees  are  grown  along 
the  roads  and  in  the  hedgerows  or  other  fences.  Coal  is 
generally  used  as  fuel;  it  is  procured  partly  from  the  coal- 
pits of  the  department,  and  partly  from  Belgium. 

The  superior  agriculture  of  this  district  is  ascribed  by  M. 
Dupin  to  the  early  emancipation  of  the  peasantry  from  tho 
feudal  subjection  and  its  attendant  oppressions,  to  which  the 
peasantry  of  other  parts  were  subjected.  The  dukes  of  Bour- 
gogne,  sovereigns  of  the  Low  Countries,  to  which  a  consider- 
able part  of  this  department  appertained,  were  in  general 
enlightened  and  generous  primes.  The  country  possessed 
its  'states,'  by  which  taxation  was  regulated  and  municipa- 
lities were  established  and  encouraged.  The  eff'ect  of  these 
immunities  is  even  yet  perceptible  in  the  difference  that 
exists  in  the  social  state  of  the  airondisscmonts  of  Lille  and 
Douay,  which  were  under  the  Burgundian  sway,  and  those 
of  Cambray  and  Avesnes.  The  former  are  distinguished  by 
small  cx>mpact  farms  (for  the  peasantry  are  mostly  ocoupiers 
if  not  owners  of  land),  few  fallows,  and  abundant  and  varied 
crops :  in  the  latter,  farms  are  larger,  fallows  more  frequent, 
crops  less  varied  and  less  abundant.  The  peasantry  of  the 
former  are  a  quiet  steady  people,  obedient  to  the  laws,  little 
given  to  change,  and  distinguished  by  their  moral  deport- 
ment Few  suffer  from  abject  poverty,  except  the  aged 
and  the  sick.  They  usually  combine  something  of  manu- 
facture with  their  agricultural  pui suits;  and  the  spare  time 
of  the  farmer  and  his  wife  and  children  is  employed  in 
spinning,  linen- weaving,  flax-dressing,  lace-making,  or  the 
manufacture  of  tobacco. 

The  department  is  divided  into  seven  arrondissements,  as 
follows : — 
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The  number  of  cantons,  or  districts  under  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  is  sixty. 

In  the  arrundissement  of  Lille  are— Lille  (pop.  in  1S26, 
69,8ti0;  in  1831,  69,073;  and  in  1836,  72,005),  and  Hau- 
bourdin,  on  the  canal  of  the  Deule;  La  Bass£e,  on  the 
canal  of  La  Bass6o;  Armentidres  (pop.  in  1831,  6943  for 
the  town,  6334  for  the  whole  commune) ;  Warueton  and 
Comines.  on  the  Lys ;  Tourcoing  (pop.  8094  town, 
17,973 commune);  Ruubaix  (pop.  12,443  town,  18,187  com- 
mune) ;  Lannoy,  and  S6clin,  near  Lille.  Of  some  of  these 
nn  account  is  given  elsewhere.  [Armbntibbes  ;  Lillb  ; 
RounAix;  Tourcoino.]  Haubourdin  is  a  small  place,  with 
a  population  of  1900  in  the  town  itself,  or  2151  in  the 
whole  commune.  La  6ass6e  was  formerly  a  fortress  of 
considerable  strength,  bnt  is  now  an  open  town.  The  inha- 
bitants (who  amounted  in  1831  to  2480)  carry  on  consider- 
able trade  in  corn,  cattle,  and  linen.  Peat  is  dug  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Comines,  on  the  banks  of  the  Lys,  is 
partly  in  France  and  partly  in  Belgium.  The  townsmen  of 
the  French  part  (pop.  2966  town,  5316  commune)  manufac- 
ture tape.  Philippe  de  Comines,  one  of  the  best  historians 
of  the  middle  ages,  was  born  here.  S6clia  had,  in  1831,  a 
population  of  2258  for  the  town  and  2829  for  the  whole 
commune.  The  villages  of  Los  or  Loos,  and  Wazemmes, 
clobe  to  Lille,  are  busy  manufacturing  places ;  the  first  has 
a  large  house  of  correction,  in  which  are  1500  prisoners;  the 
second  has  a  population  of  8000  or  9000. 

In  the  arrondissements  of  Douay  and  Valenciennes  are — 
Douay  (pop.  in  1831,  18,793;  in  1836,  19,173),  St.  Amand 
(pop.  4850  town,  8734  whole  commune),  and  Marchiennes, 
on  the  Scarpe ;  Orchiea,  in  the  country  north-west  of  the 
Scarpe;  Valenciennes  (pop.  in  1831,  18,953;  in  1836, 
19,499),  Boucliain,  and  Condd  (pop.  3498  in  the  town,  5350 
in  the  whole  commune),  on  theEscaut;  Arleux  and  Le* 
cluse  on  the  Sens6e,  and  Haspres  on  tho  Selles.  The  more 
important  of  these  places  are  described  elsewhere.  [Amand, 
St.;  Bouchain;  Condb;  Douay;  Valenciennes]  Mar- 
chiennes had  in  1831  a  population  of  2355  in  the  town,  or 
2505  in  the  whole  commune.  The  townsmen  are  much 
engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  fruit-trees  and  asparagus. 
Orchies  is  a  busy  town,  with  2195  inhabitants  in  the  town, 
or  3425  in  the  whole  commune.  They  are  engaged  in 
brewing,  distilling,  tanning,  seed -crushing,  and  the  manu- 
facture of  soap,  hats,  and  pottery.  Haspres  had,  in  1831, 
2726  inhabitants.  The  village  of  Anzain  or  Anzin,  near 
Valeuciennes,  has  important  coal-works.  r-\NZiN.]  Famars 
was  the  site  of  a  Roman  post,  *  Fanum  Martis,'  of  which 
the  remains  are  discernible  on   a  hill. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Dunkerque  are  —  Dunkerque 
(pop.  in  1826,  24,517;  in  1831,  24,937;  and  in  1836,  23,808), 
on  the  sea ;  Gravelines  (pop.  4193)  and  Watten,  on  the  Aa ; 
Bourbourg,  on  the  canal  of  Bourbourg ;  Bergues  (pop.  5962) 
and  Hondtschoote,  near  Dunkerque;  Ekelsbeke,  on  the 
Yser;  and  Wormbout,  on  the  Peene.  [Berouss;  Dun- 
kerque ;  Gravelines.]  Bourbourg  (pop.  2378)  was  an- 
tiently  a  place  of  strength,  but  its  fortifications  were  demo- 
lished after  the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees.  Some  trade  in  corn 
is  carried  on.  Wormbout  is  a  post-town,  with  a  population 
of  more  than  4000. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Hazebrouck  are — Hazebrouck 
(pop.  in  1826,  7644;  in  1831.  7522,  of  whom  4748  were  in 
the  town  ;  and  in  1836,  7674)  and  Cassel  (pop.  2974  town, 
4234  commune),  on  the  road  from  Paris  to  Dunkerque; 
Steeuvoorde,  near  Cassel  ;  Bailleul  (pop.  6015  town, 
9823  commune),  near  the  Belgian  frontier;  Merville, 
Estaires,  and  La  Gk>rguo  or  Gorgne,  on  or  near  the  canal  of 
Bonrre.  Bailleul,  Cassel,  and  Hazebrouck  are  de- 
bcribed  elsewhere.  Stecnvoorde  had  in  1831  a  population 
of  1789  in  the  town,  or  4022  in  the  commune;  the  inhabit- 
ants tan  leather  and  manufacture  woollen  and  linen  yam. 
At  Merville  (pop.  5864  town,  5943  commune)  and  Estaires 
(pop.  iU69  town,  6504  whole  commune)  table-cloths  and 
other  linens  are  manufactured.  Kstaires  is  probably  on  the 
site  of  Minariacum.  a  town  mentioned  in  the  'Itinerary'  of 
Antoninus;  the  townsmen  of  La  Gorgucs  or  Gorgnes  (pop. 
3J Jj)  are  enqa^cd  in  the  same  manufacture. 

In  tho  arrondistcmeut  of  Avcsnos  are— Avesnes  (pop.  in 
IvS'iG.  3311 ;  in  1831,  31 HG;  in  1836,  3030)  and  Liessies,  on 
the  Grande  lielpe*;  Liindrecies,  Berlaimont,  Pont-sur- 
Samhio.  anil  Maubeuge,  on  the  Sambre ;  LeQuesnoy,  near 
the  Kt -aillou ;  Bavay,  near  the  Uou^neau ;  and  Solre 
le  CUdicau,  near  the  Belgian  frontier.  [Avesnes.] 
Laudrecies  is  in  the  midst  of  meadows:  it  is  a  place  of 


strength,  and  has  stood  several  sieges.  Tho  inbabtfants  (fayu 
3726)  carry  on  trade  in  cattle  and  cheese.  The  navifaiMtt 
of  the  Sambre  commences  here.  BerUimont  bad  a  Mw- 
lation  in  1831  of  1914  town.  2068  whole  oommuoa.  Ma** 
beuge  (pop.  6240)  is  a  fortified  town.  It  was  conquered  Wf 
Louis  XIV.,  who  reUined  it  by  the  treaty  of  Niimpw. 
The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  cng^ed  in  tlio  nMinufarti.ga  aC 
iron  goods  and  nails,  and  there  is  a  government  ti»aii«fae> 
tory  of  fire-arms.  There  are  ooal-pits  and  slato  and  marUi 
quarries  in  the  neighbourhood.  Le  Quesnoy  (pop.3l91i 
has  a  handsome  town-hall.  Its  barracks  wtU  mA 
men.  Louis  XIV.  founded  an  extensive  military 
here.  Bavay  (pop.  1635)  was  Bagacum,  the  ehtaf  to«»  mi 
the  Nervii.  Under  the  Roman  dominion  it  was  •  lov«  af 
importance,  being  at  the  convergence  of  several  ruads,  aad 
was  adorned  by  a  circus,  an  aqueduct,  and  other  bqilrffgs 
Solre- le-ChSteau  (pop.  2103  town,  2477  commune)  i— < 
factures  lace  and  leather,  and  trades  in  wool  and  flaiz. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Cambray  are— Cambrmy  Cpifk 
in  1826, 17,031 ;  in  1831,  14,510  for  the  town,  or  17,C4«  im 
the  commune;  and  in  1836,  17,846)  and  Uonneeoart, «« 
the  Escaut;  Le  Cateau  or  Chftieau  Cambresis  (pop.  J*U 
town,  5946  commune),  on  the  Selles ;  and  Solcsniaa,  betvwa. 
the  Selles  and  the  Ecaillon.  [Cambray  ;  CkruAV,  La.]  TW 
inhabitants  of  Solesmes  manufacture  soap*  starch,  tad 
leather. 

The  population,  where  not  otherwise  speeified.  is  \ha  of 
the  whole  commune,  and  according  to  the  census  of  Itk3l. 

The  manufactures  of  this  department  are  varied  aad  ^ 
portant  Wool-combing,  the  spinning  of  linen,  oottoai.  ami 
woollen  yarn,  and  the  manufacture  of  bleached  and  wm- 
bleached  linens  of  various  degrees  of  finenesa,  of  pna 
and  other  cottons,  of  handkerchiefs,  cotton  velvcC 
ticking,  table  cloths,  and  woollen  cloths,  are  cam«d  < 
great  activity.  Various  pigments,  soft-soap, 
pencils,  toys,  and  turnery  are  manufactured.  OtatilWmi^ 
corn  spirit^  refining-houses  for  sugar  and  salt, 
dye-houses  and  bleach-grounds,  iron-works,  gla 
for  bottle  and  window  glass,  paper-mills,  brick-yaMs,  rapa- 
walks,  tan-yards,  curriers*-shops,  saw-yards  for  marble,  lu, 
are  numerous.  The  manufacture  of  beet-root  sugar  u  i ' 
extensively  carried  on,  and  there  are  govemmeat  i  ' ' 
ments  for  castinc;  cannon,  making  small-arms,  reftnaag  i 
pet  re,  and  manufacturing  snufT. 

The  department  constitutes  the  diocese  of  Ci 
Cambrai,  the  bishop  of  which  is  a  suffragan  uf  tbe  i 
bishop  of  Paris.  It  is  in  the  jurisdiction  of  tbe  Onr 
Royale  of  Douay,  and  in  the  circuit  of  the  Acad^ottv  Vm- 
versitaire  of  that  city.  It  is  in  the  sixteenth  military  i' 
sion,  the  head-quarters  of  which  are  at  Lille.  It  Im 
fortresses  of  Gravelines,  Dunkeroue,  Lille,  Douay, 
bray,  Valenciennes,  Cond6,  Maubeuge,  and  Avcna^.  It 
returns  twelve  members  to  the  Chamber  of  Drpotiea. 

In  respect  of  instruction  it  is  above  the  averafe  of  i^ 
French  departments,  but  is  by  no  means  equal  to  thow  of  ika 
east  part  of  France.    The  number  of  young  men  amoQed  m 
the  military  census  of  1828-9  who  could  read  and  wnto  was 
45  in  every  100,  the  average  of  France  being  under  4«.   TW 
department  however  holds  a  high  rank  in  the  scale  of  la^il- 
lectual  culture  among  the  educated  clarses :  it  is  lan  ai 
nent  for  the  number  of  its  learned  societies.     Ltlla  ha«  a 
Royal  Society  of  Science;  Douay,  a  Royal  and  C«arni 
Societv  of  Agriculture,  Science,  and  Art,  a  8«xicty  at  iho 
Friends  of  Industry,  a  Society  of  the  Friends  of  tba  Ata^ 
and  a  Society  of  Medicine.  Surgery,  and  Pharmacy ,  and 
Cambray  has  a  Society  of  Emulation.    There  were  a  iaA, 
a  C^U^e  Royale,  with  about  300  students;  15  < 
high  schools,  with  about  1500  students;  4  private  •rfa 
with  more  than  200  scholars;  21  boarding-schooU  for  \m%%^ 
with  above  600  scholars;   and  fiAy-three  girls*  faianinif 
schools,  with  about  3000  scholars.     There  were   alao    14 
schools  under  the  direction  of  the  Frdres  de  la  Doctrunc. 
with  about  3200  scholars;  12  schools  of  mutual  instruciMs^ 
with  1200  scholars;  and  1117  primary  schools,  with  ft2.0«# 
scholars:  making  a  total  of  1237  institutions  of  all  kmda  far 
educational  purposes;   with    upwards  of   72,000  pctsai^ 
under  instruction. 

The  press  is  very  active:  fiAeen  newspapers  or  oiknr 
periodicals  are  published  in  the  department,  \iz.  fusir  At 
Lille,  three  at  Dunkerque,  two  each  at  Doujy,  C^nibsa^. 
and  Valenciennes,  one  at  Hazebrouck,  and  one  at  A^a^siaa  s 
besides  which  250  works  on  morals,  scieuccs,  and  Utantnrtt 
an,  publisM  on  the  *'«5^<^|§^rlj^,^^^  i^ 
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There  are  in  the  department  46  almsliouies  or  hospitals, 
with  yearly  revenues  or  receipts  amounting  to  1,350,000 
ihncs,  or  54,000/.,  which  provide  for  900  sick  persons, 
28«0  old  people,  and  1400  orphans.  A  sum  of  273,000 
irtDcs,  or  about  1 1,000/.,  is  set  apart  yearly  from  the  re- 
venue of  the  department  for  the  maintenance  of  about 
3500  foundkngs,  and  the  communes  set  apart  nearly 
1,000,000  francs,  or  40,000/.,  to  support  above  600  bureaux 
de  btef^auance,  or  '  charity  houses,*  which  afford  rehef  to 
1^0,000  persons.  It  may  be  observed  however  that  the 
large  proportion  of  persons  receiving  alms  or  relief  (nearly 
160,000,  or  almost  1  in  6  of  the  whole  population)  furnishes 
a  considerable  drawback  to  the  pictures  which  our  authori- 
ties draw  of  the  prosperity  of  the  department 

The  department  was  antiently  included  in  the  territory 
ef  the  Morini,  the  Atrebates,  and  the  Nervii,  all  Belgian 
aations.  l*he  Morini  dwelt  between  the  Lys  and  the  sea ; 
the  Atrebates  between  the  Lys  and  the  Escaut ;  and  the 
Nervii  east  and  north  of  the  Atrebates.  In  the  Roman 
division  of  the  Gallic  provinces  these  nations  were  all 
included  in  Belgica  Secunda.  There  were  several  Gallic 
OF  Roman  towns  within  the  limits  of  the  department, 
some  of  them  of  importance.  Castellum  Morinonim, 
*  the  fortress  of  the  Morini,'  noticed  in  the  *  Itinerary' 
of  Antoninus,  was  on  the  site  of  the  modern  Cassel ; 
aod  Minariacum,  another  town  of  the  same  people,  on  that 
of  the  modern  Estaires.  Origiacum,  a  town  of  the  Atre- 
bates, mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  was  probably  the  modem 
On^ies;  and  Camaracum  and  Bagacum,  two  important 
towns,  the  latter  the  chief  town  of  the  Nervii,  may  be  re- 
oognised  in  the  modem  Cambray  and  Bavay.  The  Her- 
monaeum  of  the  Theodosian  Table,  was  probably  near  Le 
Qttesnoy ;  the  Fanum  Martis  of  the  '  Notitia*  may  be  recog- 
nised in  the  modern  Famars;  and  the  Pons  Scaldis  of 
Antoninus  wva  between  the  modern  Valenciennes  and 
Cond^.  The  Locus  Quartensis  of  the  '  Notitia,'  may  be 
Kcognised  in  the  modern  Quarte,  a  village  on  the  bank  of 
ibe  Sambre:  and  the  Duronum  of  Antoninus  and  the 
Theodosian  Table  was  at  or  near  a  place  called  Estrun- 
Caochie,  on  the  Petite  Heine,  near  Avesnes. 

On  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  Franks  pos- 
sessed themselves  of  this  part  of  France,  and  it  is  probable 
that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  department  was  compre- 
b^nded  in  the  hereditary  dominions  of  Clovis  and  his  early 
ally  Raguacaire.  During  the  prevalence  of  the  feudal 
ivstem  one  part  was  comprehended  in  the  county  of 
Flanders,  another  in  that  of  Hainaut  (both  established  in 
ihe  ninth  century),  and  another  part  in  Lo  Cambresis,  or 
territory  of  Cambray.  These  counties  of  Flanders  and 
Hainaut,  having  come  into  the  hands  of  the  dukes  of  Bur- 
gogne,  passed  with  other  portions  of  their  inheritance  to 
the  Spanish  branch  of  the  House  of  Austria,  which  also 
acquired  possession  of  Le  Cambresis.  The  districts  included 
in  (his  department  were  conquered  by  Louis  XIV.,  and 
formed  bv  him  into  the  militaiy  eovemment  or  province  of 
I^  Flandre  Fran9aise,or  French  Flanders,  having  Lille  for 
Its  capital.  This  country  was  the  scene  of  the  later  cam- 
paigns of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  and  Prince  Eugene, 
who  took  Lille  (a.d.  1 708),  Douay  (a.d.  1710).  and  Bouchain 
(A.D.  1711),  after  forcing  the  lines  which  the  French  had 
constructed  to  cover  the  frontier.  After  the  secession  of 
the  English  from  active  participation  in  hostilities  (a.d. 
1712),^nce  Eugene  with  the  other  allies  took  Le  Quesnov 
and  besieged  Landrccies ;  but  Marshal  Villars,  the  French 
giencml,  having  gained  a  victory  at  Denain  neai  Valen- 
ciennes, and  taken  Marchiennes,  obliged  Eugene  to  raise 
the  siege.  Villars  then  retook  Douay,  Le  Quesnoy,  and 
Bmichain ;  hostilities  were  however  soon  brought  to  an 
end.  In  the  campaigns  of  1793  the  department  was  again 
the  seat  of  war ;  the  camp  of  Famars  was  stormed ;  Valen- 
ciennes, Cond6,  and  Le  Quesnoy  were  taken  by  the  allies ; 
and  Dunkerque,  Cambray,  and  Bouchain  were  besieged  or 
menaced,  but  in  vain.  In  the  campaign  of  1794  the  allies 
besieged  and  took  Landrecies,  and  threatened  Cambray, 
Douay,  and  Bouchain.  Pichegru  and  Jourdan  however, 
advancing  from  Lille  and  Maubeuge,  defeated  them  in 
several  encounters,  and  retook  Cond6,  Valenciennes,  Lan- 
drecies, and  Le  Quesnoy  without  resistance.  In  1815  Louis 
XVIIf.,  flying  before  Napoleon,  made  a  short  stay  at 
LiUe,  and  in  the  subsequent  advance  of  the  allies  into 
France,  they  crossed  this  department,  the  English  passing 
through  Bavay.  Cambray  was  taken  by  escalade,  and  Le 
Quesnoy  by  capitulation. 
P.  C^  No.  1009 


NORDBERG,  GEORGE,  bom  at  Stockholm  in  1677» 
studied  at  Upsala,  took  holy  orders,  and  in  1 703  was  ap^ 
pointed  almoner  to  the  Swedish  army  under  Charles  XII., 
then  at  Thorn  in  Prussia.  He  followed  Charles  XIL  into 
Poland,  Saxony,  and  Russia,  and  in  1807  was  made  chaplain 
to  the  king.  Being  made  prisoner  b^  the  Russians  at  Pul- 
tawa  in  1 709,  be  was  sent  into  Russia  together  with  Count 
Piper,  but  was  exchanged  in  1815,  when  he  again  joined 
Charles  XII.  at  Lund  in  Scania.  Not  long  after  however 
Nordberg  was  appointed  incumbent  of  the  parish  of  St, 
Clair  and  Olaiis,  at  Stockholm,  where  he  spent  the  remain-^ 
der  of  his  life.  After  the  death  of  Charles  XII.  he  was 
commissioned  by  Queen  Ulrica  Eleonora  to  write  his  history 
under  her  own  inspection,  and  the  MS.  was  afterwards  sub- 
mitted to  the  revision  of  a  royal  commission.  The  work 
was  published  at  Stockholm  in  1740,  2  vols,  fol.,  and  trans- 
lated from  the  Swedish  into  French,  and  nublished  at  the 
Haffue, '  Histoire  de  Charles  XIL,  par  M.  de  Nordberg 
3  vols.  4to.,  1 742.  The  documents  nx)m  which  Nordberg 
compiled  his  history  are  authentic,  and  he  had  himself 
witnessed  many  of  the  facts  which  he  relates,  and  which  he 
had  noted  down  in  his  joumal.  His  work  is  therefore  a 
book  of  authority.  The  style  however  is  heavy  and  diffuse. 
Nordberg  speaks  slightingly  of  Voltaire's  '  History  of 
Charles  XII.,'  which  is  written  in  a  more  amusing  style,  but 
is  inferior  to  the  work  of  Nordberg  in  point  of  correctness. 
Nordberg  died  at  Stockholm,  in  1 744. 

NORDEN,  FREDERIC  LOUIS,  bom  at  Gluckstadt 
in  Holstein,  in  1708,  was  educated  for  the  navy,  and 
entered  the  naval  school  of  cadets  at  Copenhagen.  He 
made  great  progress  in  mathematics,  and  became  a  very 
expert  draughtsman.  In  1732  he  obtained  the  rank  of 
lieutenant  in  the  Danish  navy;  and  soon  after.  King 
Christian  VI.,  having  been  made  acquainted  with  his  ability 
in  drawing,  gave  him  permission  to  travel  abroad  for  his 
improvement,  and  allowed  him  a  pension  for  the  purpose. 
Norden  went  to  Italy,  where  he  spent  about  three  years* 
after  which  he  was  commissioned  by  the  king  to  proceed  to 
Egypt  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  antient  monuments 
of  that  country.  He  arrived  in  Egypt  in  July,  1737 ;  and 
having  visited  Alexandria  and  Cairo,  he  proceeded  up  the 
Nile  as  far  as  Derr  in  Nubia,  after  which  he  retraced  his 
steps  towards  Alexandria,  where  he  reimbarked  for  Europe, 
in  May,  1738.  On  his  return  to  Copenhagen  he  was  well 
received  by  the  king,  and  was  made  captain  in  the  navy. 
In  1740  he  proceeded  to  England  to  offer  his  services  as  a 
volunteer  in  the  war  gainst  Spam.  He  sailed  with  an 
English  squwhron  for  South  America,  and  returned  to 
England  in  the  autumn  of  1 741.  On  being  made  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Royal  Society  of  London  he  publi^ed  in  English 
a  memoir  on  the  colossal  statues  and  other  remains  of 
antiquity  at  Thebes.  He  died  at  Paris,  in  September,  1 742. 
His  papers  and  drawings  concerning  Egypt  were  arranged  by 
his  friends  and  published  in  French,  •  Voyage  d'Egypte  et 
de  Nubie,'  2  vols,  fol,  Copenhagen,  1752-5.  The  first 
volume  consists  entirely  of  plates,  being  a  series  of  maps 
of  the  course  of  the  Nile  from  Cairo  to  Derr,  and  a  suc- 
cession of  views  of  the  scenery  along  the  banks  of  the 
river,  forming  a  kind  of  panorama  of  the  Nile ;  besides 
plans  and  sections  of  the  pyramids,  temples,  and  other  re- 
markable buildings.  The  second  volume  contains  Norden's 
journal,  which  is  written  in  a  plain  unpretending  style. 
The  editors  have  added  a  biographical  notice  of  the  author. 
Norden  was  the  first  traveller  who  explored  Egypt  as  an 
artist,  and  his  drawings  gave  the  first  tolerably  correct  idea 
of  the  stupendous  monuments  of  that  country.  His  work 
was  translated  into  English,  and  published  in  London,  in 
2  vols.  fol.  Langles  published  a  new  editk>n  of  the  ori- 
ginal French,  in  3  vols.  4to.,  Paris,  1795-8,  with  correc- 
tions. 

NOftDHAUSEN.  a  Prussian  town  in  the  government 
of  Erfurt,  in  the  province  of  Saxony,  is  in  51°  30' N.  lat. 
and  10*^  50'  E.  long.,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Harz  moun- 
tains, on  the  little  river  Zerze,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
celebrated  tract  called  the  Gulden  Au,  that  is,  the  golden 
valley.  It  is  an  old-fashioned  place,  surrounded  with  walls 
and  towers,  and  has  seven  gates.  From  the  year  1 220  till 
1802,  when  it  was  united  to  the  Prussian  dominions,  it  was 
a  free  imperial  city.  It  is  built  partly  in  the  plain  and 
partly  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  and  consists  of  the  upper 
and  Ibwer  towns.  There  are  seven  Lutheran  churches,  a 
gymnasium,  some  very  well  conducted  girls'  schools,  an 
ornhan  asylum,  three  hospitals,  and  other  useful  institutions. 
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The  inhabitanto,  1 1,000  in  number,  mtnufaoturo  very  great 
quaDtities  of  woollon  cloths,  tlanneU,  and  lackered  ware ; 
they  likewise  make  vitriol,  aquafortig,  and  cream  of  tartar : 
the  breweries  are  very  extensive,  aud  the  distilleries  pro- 
duce annually  30,000  casksof  brandy,  and  consume  300,000 
bushels  of  corn.    The  oil-mills  produce  annually  (according 
to  Cannabich)   70,000  cwL  of  rape  oil  and  2,600,000  oil- 
cakes.    The  tanneries  are  likewise   important.     The  in- 
habitants derive  great  proQts  by  fattening  oxen  and  swine, 
mostof  ^hicb  (6000  oxen  and  30,000  swine)  are  exported. 
Beriides  the  profitable  export  trade  in  the  above  articles,  the 
trade  in  corn  is  very  threat,  so  that  on  the  whole  Nordhau- 
gen  is  a  Hourishing  town.     It  is  said  that  a  tribe  of  gypsies 
are  still  living  nearly  in  a  savage  state  in  the  village  of 
Fried rich.**lohra  near  Nordhausen.     (Forstoraan's  Urkund- 
lichs  Gcschichte  der  Stadt  Nordhausen ;  Miiller^H  Handbuch^ 
A  vols.  Uvo.,  12^36.    This  latter  is  a  topographical  dictionary 
of  the  Prussian  dominion,  which  is  always  used  in  this  work 
as  authority  for  places  in  Prussia,  being  a  book  of  official 
character.) 
NOIIDLAND.    [Trondhiem.] 
NORDLINGKN.    [Schlbsmtio] 
NORDSTRAND.     [Schleswig.] 
MORE.    (Thames.] 

NORFOLK,  a  maritime  county  of  England,  on  the 
eastern  coast.  It  is  bounded  on  the  south-east  and  south 
by  SufTulk,  from  which  it  is  separated  in  one  part  by  the 
river  Waveney,  and  in  another  part  by  the  Little  Ouse  ;  on 
the  soulh-webt  and  west  it  is  bounded  by  Cambridgeshire, 
and  for  a  short  distance  on  the  west  by  Lincolnshire;  on  the 
north-west  it  is  bounded  by  the  Wash,  which  separates  it 
from  Lincolnshire ;  and  on  all  other  sides  by  the  North 
Sea  or  German  Ocean.  Its  form  approximates  to  an  oval, 
having  its  greatest  length,  from  east  by  south  to  west  by 
north,  iVom  Yarmouth  to  tlie  neighbourhood  of  Wisbeach 
in  Cambridgeshire,  67  miles,  and  the  greatest  breadth,  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Thetford  to  the  village  of  Blakeney,  42 
or  43  rnile^.  The  area  is  estimated  at  '2024  square  miles  : 
the  population  in  lb21  wus  344,368;  in  1831,  390,054, 
showing  an  increase  in  ten  years  of  46,686,  or  13  per  cent., 
and  giving  193  inhabitants  to  a  square  mile.  In  area  it  is 
the  fourth  of  English  counties,  bein(<  exceeded  only  by 
Yorkshire,  Lincolnshire,  and  Devonshire;  in  amount  of 
population  the  ninth;  and  in  density  of  population  the 
twenty-sixth.  Norwich,  the  capital,  is  on  the  river  Wen- 
sum,  about  97  miles  in  a  direct  line  northeast  of  London; 
118  miles  by  the  mail-road  through  Bishop's  Stortford, 
Newmarket,  Bury,  Thetford,  and  Attlcburgh,  or  113  miles 
by  the  other  mail-road  through  Chelmsford,  Colcheater,  and 
Ipswich. 

Coast'line,  Harbours,  ^c, — ^Tho  Norfolk  coast  com- 
mences at  the  a)stuary  of  the  Yare,  and  extends  inaresular 
convex  outline  to  the  Wash.  It  is  liable  to  continual  en- 
croachments from  the  sea,  which,  especially  about  Cromer, 
has  gained  much  on  it.  It  is  for  the  most  part  low.  Be- 
tween Uappisbur«rh  (which  is  near  North  Walsham)  and 
Weybourne,  a  village  west  of  Cromer,  aie  cliffs  called  the 
*Mud  Cliffs,*  formed  of  diluvial  matter,  especially  clay,  with 
large  masNes  of  imbedded  chalk.  These  cliffs  rise  in  one 
part  to  the  height  of  50  or  60  feet  (Mr.  R.  Taylor,  in  Philos. 
Mag.  for  lb24),  but  are  generally  much  lower.  Between 
the  mouth  of  the  Yare  and  the  commencement  of  the  chffs 
is  a  low  sandy  coast  skirted  by  sand-banks.  The  channel  be- 
tween  these  banks  and  the  shore  is  known  as  Yarmouth 
Roads,  and  constitutes  a  safe  anchorage,  in  some  places  of  10, 
l'2.or  13  fathoms.  In  time  of  war,  this  roadstead  is  the  usual 
rendezvous  of  the  North  Sea  Heet;  and  at  all  times 
is  frequented  by  the  northern  colliers  in  their  way  south- 
ward. West  of  the  cliffs  a  low  Handy  or  shingly  coast  suc- 
ceeds, extending  to  St.  Edmund's  Point,  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Wash.  Along  this  coast  are  a  line  of  sand-hills,  or  as 
they  are  locally  termed  '  meals,'  or  *  marum  hills,*  from  the 
marumor  marram  {arundo  arenaria)  which  grows  on  them. 
Some  of  the">e  *  meals'  are  insulated  at  high-water.  The 
sands  by  which  Brancaster  Bay  in  this  part  of  the  coast,  is 
defended  to  seaward,  render  it  tolerably  hafe  anchorage,  with 
a  depth  in  some  parts  of  16  or  18  fathoms.  At  Huns- 
tanton, near  St.  Edmund's  Point,  are  cliff!>  nearly  80  feet 
hi^h.  TheWai>h  is  an  cesiuary,  having  extensive  sand-banks 
dry  at  low-water,  with  channels  of  deeper  water  between 
them.  The  Ouse  and  the  Nene  both  flow  into  iL  The 
deeper  water  off  the  Norfolk  coast  is  known  as  Lynn  Well 
or  Lynn  Deeps.    The  coast  on  the  Norfolk  bide  of  the  Wa^h 


it  low  tnd  manky.   Tbara  «•  ft  Rumbtr  of  eiwiM  Mii  bv- 

hours  on  the  Norfolk  coast : — Yirmouth,  Cl«y  and  Blafc*««v, 
Wells,  Bumham,  Brancaiter,  Thornbam,  Heacham,  Sasttw- 
ham,  and  Lynn. 

Surface  and  Geohgioal  Charaeltr. — NoHbllt  ontai—  ■* 
hills.  The  rivers  flow  throuirh  valUm  of  Tarying  brnaJlK. 
skirted  by  low  rising  ground  or  u'plaadt.  Tha  bi^kart 
ground  in  the  oounty  is  probably  on  the  Borlh-wcat  aiAt. 
where  the  chalk  downs  ap|>ear,  extendrng  north  aad  avaf  a 
from  near  St  Edmund's  Point  to  Castle  Aera.  baiwwtt 
Lynn  and  S  waff  ham,  where  thay  sink  beneath  Um 
valley  of  the  Nar,  from  which  they  agam 
extend  to  Downham.  This  hiffh  groood  suhtitlaa 
dually  toward  the  east,  where  Ine  chalk  tinka  ander  ih» 
beds  of  diluvium  (or  alluTium,  for  our  a«iboritn»  ar» 
not  agreed)  which  overspread  a  large  portion  uf  tha 
county  and  the  a4}aeent  county  of  Suflblk ;  but  oa  the 
west,  toward  the  shore  of  the  Wash,  the  chalk  ha*  a 
steeper  escarpment.  On  this  side  the  chaAk-Barl  aa4 
green-sand  crop  out  from  beneath  it ;  aod  hedfl  ^  i 
character  to  those  of  the  Weald  in  the  eoathn 
England  crop  out  from  beneath  tbeee  : 
western  part  of  the  oounty  is  included  in 
district  The  chalk  has  been  found  in  many  pfaoss  im  tW 
eastern  part  of  the  county,  beneath  the  diloYial  bada.  Hvat 
Cromer  large  portions  of  it  have  been  washed  ava^  hy  ll» 
sea,  and  the  point  of  *  Foulness*  near  that  town  has  a^iJaaily 
been  the  site  of  a  farther  extension  of  the  ehalk  ta«w4s 
the  north-east ;  and  some  of  the  shoals  which  rsniai  iha 
navigation  of  this  coast  so  dangefous  are  formed  af  agifpa 
gated  masses  of  ponderous  chalk  flints.  This  ehalk  is  a 
some  places  dug  for  lime ;  and  at  Marham,  weat  af  i 
ham,  are  extensive  chalk-pits,  the  chalk  from  which  ■  \ 
ciently  hard  and  dense  to  be  used  for  buildii 
the  most  curious  fossils  of  the  chalk  are  tka  \ 
by  Professor  Bucklaud  '  Paramoudr«  ;*  they  ara< 
about  three  feet  long,  pear-shaped,  and  are  Anmi  m 
smaller  end  downwards 

The  diluvial  bedsYary  in  their  character.    In  tka 
part  they  are  of  gravel,  sand,  and  clay,  emhodyiOK  >• 
places  fragments  of  chalk,  and  contaming  a 
fossil  shells,  sereral  feet    in  thickness, 

shells.*    Many  of  these  shells  approach  in 

clmracters  to  the  existing  species  of  the  neighboumc 
while  others  belong  to  extinct  species.  Bads  of 
gravel  are  found  on  the  sides  of  the  valleya  which 
this  district  At  Norwich  and  to  the  north 
city  thick  beds  of  sand  and  graYol  are  found  raaliEiK  aa  tha 
chalk,  with  patches  of  alluvial  clay  and  brick-earth  Mftsr- 
spersed.  In  the  western  parts  of  the  dilurial  diatrvfe  ksi^s 
blocks  or  boulders  of  grey  or  greenish  sandstieaa,  4ai»- 
guished  by  its  peculiar  fossils,  are  found  in  fila  of  the  sAa* 
or  marl  which  rests  upon  the  challt     This  sada  of  ihs 


■f 
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and  gravel  with  fragments  of  shells,  or  more  ganecalljr  iaA* 
diluvium  of  this  aud  the  adjoining  coontiea. 

Chalk  is  du^  for  lime  in  many  places ;  excetteat  sa^  kr 
glass- making  is  procured  between  Snetttshaoa  aod  Caedt 
Rising ;  some  potters*-earth  is  found  and  exeellaat  ksaft 
earth  ;  marl  is  dug  in  the  valley  of  the  Burs ;  and  iha  Vm 
districts  of  the  west  furnish  peat  for  fuel  and  maaara. 

Hydrography ;  Probable  Change*  cf  the  Coostf  m  ^ti 
Centuries. — The  principal  streams  flow  from  the  Haik- 
west  part  of  the  county,  where  the  obalk  ocoipiaa  ihmm^ 
face.  The  Wensum  or  Wensom  rises  at  OxwickL  m  ika 
neighbourhood  of  Fakenham,  and  after  makii^  aemaasi 
past  that  town,  flows  south-east  in  a  winding  chanaal  41mAM 
to  Norwich,  2  miles  below  which  it  joins  the  Yarai  Tbs 
Yare  rises  at  Shipdam,  between  Wattonand  Kaat  Datahaau 
and  flows  eastward  to  the  junction  of  the  WeaaNB  %i  aadaa. 
The  united  stream,  to  which  some  give  the  name  o#  Waa> 
som,  and  others  of  Yare,  flows  first  towarda  tha  \ 
and  then  towards  the  north-east  20  miles,  till  it  i 
into  a  large  sheet*  of  wator  called  Breydoa 
4  miles  long  and  in  some  parts  a  mile  broad,  aft  the  i 
western  extremity  of  which  it  receives  the  Wataaay^  aad  ai 
the  north-eastern  the  Bure  ;  after  receiving  which  it  \ 
and  flows  3  miles  southward  into  the  German 
From  the  source  of  the  Wensum,  the 
outfal  of  the  river,  is  74  miles. 

The  Waveney  rises  at  Lopham,  betweaal 
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and  flowB  flnt  eautward  and  then  north-eastward,  past  Diss, 
Harleston,  Bungay,  and  Beccles,  to  its  junction  with  the 
Yar«,  nearly  50  miles.  The  Bure  rises  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  county,  at  Melton  Constable,  between  Foulsham 
aod  Holt,  and  flows  south-east  past  Aylsham  50  miles,  to 
iU  junction  with  theYare.  These  rivers  receive  several 
small  tributary  streams :  the  Taes  joins  the  Yare  near  Nor- 
wich; and  the  Thurn,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  North 
Walsham,  joins  the  Bure. 

In  the  lower  part  of  their  course,  the  Yare,  Wa- 
veney,  and  Bure  flow  through  flat  marshy  valle}^  in 
wbich  are  considerable  pools  of  water,  locally  designated 
*  broads'  and  'meers.^  The  valley  of  the  Bure,  united 
with  some  adjacent  vales,  forms  a  wide  tract  of  low 
land,  interspersed  with  some  insulated  plots  of  higher 
ground  callea  '  holms,*  and  containing  a  greater  number  of 
^broads*  than  anv  other  part  of  the  county.  Some  of  these 
ire  of  considerable  extent,  as  Filby  Broad  and  Rollesby 
Broad,  forming  a  winding  sheet  of  water  3  miles  long ; 
Hickling  Broad,  1^  miles  long  and  as  much  broad,  and 
others.  One  arm  of  the  Thurn  passes  through  this  low- 
land tract  to  the  sea  near  Winterton  Ness. 

The  streams  of  the  western  side  of  the  county  belong 
chiefly  to  the  system  of  the  Ouse,  which  touches  the  border 
of  the  county  near  Littleport,  a  few  miles  below  Ely,  and 
flows  northward  22  miles  into  the  Wash  below  Lynn.  The 
tide  flows  u^  to  Denver  near  Downham,  where  it  is  arrested 
b;  iluiees*  it  formerly  flowed  up  much  higher.  This  river 
is  lubject  to  a  great  swell  or  overflowing  at  the  equinoxes, 
especially  at  the  spring-tides  of  the  autumnal  equinox.  It 
receives  the  Little  Ouse,  the  Wissey,  and  the  Nar.  The 
Little  Ouse  rises  at  Lopham,  in  the  same  tract  of  swampy 
ground  as  the  Waveney :  it  flows  west  to  Thetford,  where 
it  reeeaves  the  Tbet  flrom  near  Hingham,  22  miles  long. 
It  joins  the  Greater  Ouse  in  the  marshes  near  the  border 
of  the  county.  It  is  a  slow  stream,  35  miles  long,  and 
traverses  a  flat  uninteresting  country.  The  Wissey,  or  Stoke, 
is  formed  bv  the  junction  of  two  streams,  which  rise,  the  one 
between  Last  Dereham  and  Swaffbam,  the  other  west  of 
Hingham,  and  unite  at  Buckenham  Tofte,  north  by  west  of 
Thetford.  From  their  junction  they  flow  westward  past 
Stoke  Ferry  into  the  Ouse  near  Denver  Sluice.  The  length 
of  the  Wissey  firom  the  source  of  either  of  its  tributary 
streams  is  about  30  miles.  The  Nar,  or  Setchy,  rises  at 
Litcbam.  in  the  neighbourhood  of  East  Dereham,  and  flows 
westward  by  Castle  Acre,  and  then  northward  22  miles  into 
the  Quae  above  Lynn. 

One  of  the  arms  of  the  None  forms  for  several  miles  the 
boundary  of  the  county ;  and  the  Welney,  a  stream  com- 
municating between  the  Ouse  and  the  Nene,  skirts  the 
border  iust  above  its  junction  with  the  Nene. 

Besioe  these  rivers  a  number  of  smaller  streams  fall  into 
the  see  along  the  north  coast. 

Few  parts  of  England  exhibit  marks  of  more  remarkable 
changes  than  this  county.  The  valleys  of  the  Waveney, 
Yare,  and  Bure  were  originally  longitudinal  basins  of  chalk ; 
and  subsequently  to  the  deposition  of  those  diluvial  beds  of 
gravel  ana  sand,  which  cover  a  large  portion  of  this  side  of 
the  island,  were  probably  arms  of  the  sea.  It  is  contended 
by  Mr.  Robberos  that  beds  of  shells,  most  of  them  of 
existing  species,  found  on  the  shores  of  the  adjacent  Ger- 
man Ocean,  have  been  deposited  on  the  side  of  the  hills  at  a 
bei^ht  usually  of  40  feet,  or  thereabouts,  above  the  lowest 
pert  of  the  present  valleys,  which  beds  are  rarely  found 
except  on  the  face  or  slope  of  the  uplands  that  skirt  the 
TaUeys.  *  All  the  circimiatances  connected  with  these  beds 
di  ilwlla  are  strikingly  and  decidedly  characteristio-  of  a 
former  strand  or  b^um.  An  extended  line  of  sand  and 
pebblea,  stretching  at  one  uniform  elevation  along  the  side 
of  a  range  of  low  hills,  similar  in  its  nature  and  appearance 
to  that  which  universally  skirts  the  ocean,  and  mixed  with 
•belli^  some  broken  and  some  perfect,  with  drifted  decayed 
▼cgetables  (whether  fuci  or  not),  and  with  such  substances 
■e  the  retiring  tide  now  leaves  on  every  shore— this  exhibits 
*11  the  strongest  features  of  a  permanent  boundary  between 
lend  and  water*  .  .  Nor  are  these  the  vestiges  of  that 
Uitient  ocean  which,  in  ages  unfathomably  remote,  covered 
the  whole  of  this  Strict.  .  .  As  far  as  my  observations 
bave  extended.  I  have  never  found  them  beyond  the  imme- 
Aitte  akirta  of  this  valley  and  its  contiguous  branches.* 
f  Geological  and  Hiitorieal  Obiervatioru  on  the  Eattem 
VoUef  (^  Noifolk,  by  J.  W.  Robberds,  jun.)  The  period 
bowtfer  ai  i^uoh  the  ooeau  covered  these  vaUeya  to  the 


height  mentioned  is  unascertainable ;  and  the  facts  and 
deductions  of  Mr.  Robberds  as  to  the  height  of  the 
waters  of  this  ocean  have  been  controverted.  That  the 
valleys  were  cestuaries  seems  indeed  undeniable ;  and  the 
bottoms  of  them,  composed  of  a  rich  alluvial  mud,  inter- 
mixed sometimes  with  extensive  beds  of  peat,  are  the  de- 
posits of  a  much  later  period  than  that  to  which  Mr.  Rob- 
berds*s  hypothesis  refers.  It  seems  probable  that  the 
valley  of  tne  Bure,  as  far  as  Burgh  by  Brampton,  perhaps 
to  above  Aylsham,  that  of  the  Yare  to  above  Norwich,  and 
that  of  the  Waveney  at  least  to  Bungay,  were  arms  of  the 
sea.  The  low  flats  north  of  Yarmouth,  in  which  are  so 
many  *  broads,'  and  throup^h  which  the  Thurn  proceeds  to 
the  sea,  were  also  parts  of  an  oestuary  which  probably  re- 
mained till  the  time  of  Alfred,  or  even  that  of  Edward  the 
Confessor,  but  has  since  been  left  dry.  There  are  local 
traditions  of  the  sea  having  once  reached  Norwich  on  the 
Wensom,  and  Bungay  Castle  on  the  Waveney.  Indeed 
the  navigation  of  the  Waveney  is  said  to  have  extended  to 
Lynn,  which  renders  it  probable  that  the  whole  valley  of 
the  Waveney  and  the  Little  Ouse  was  once  an  arm  of  the 
sea,  like  that  which  insulated  Thanet  [Kent],  and  that 
Norfolk  was  consequently  an  island  or  a  group  of  islands. 
Local  history,  the  names  of  places,  the  position  and  form  of 
Burgh  Castle  (a  Roman  fort),  and  the  discovery  of  anchors 
and  other  naval  appurtenances  in  the  marshes  near  Burgh, 
serve  to  confirm  the  supposition.  We  may  suppose  then 
that  the  eastern  part  of  Norfolk  was  once  a  group  of 
low  islands.  The  hypothesis,  once  admitted,  accounts  for 
some  passages  in  the  history  of  our  island  not  easily  ac- 
counted for  else.  The  spot  on  which  Yarmouth  stands  was 
not  dry  land  till  the  eleventh  century. 

The  hundreds  of  East  and  West  Flegg,  in  Norfolk,  con- 
stituted probably  one  island ;  the  hundred  of  Lothingland,  in 
Suffolk,  another ;  the  '  holms,'  in  the  valley  and  flats  of  the 
Bure,  and  ElUngham,  in  the  valley  of  the  Waveney,  were 
smaller  islands.  The  entrances  of  the  intervening  sastuary 
appear  to  have  been  at  Horsea  Gap,  between  Caistor  and 
Happisburgh,  at  Yarmouth  (where  the  opening  extended,  it 
is  likely,  from  Caistor  to  Gorleston),  and  at  Kirkley-road, 
near  Lowestoft.  (Robberds,  ut  supra.)  An  antient  map,  a 
copy  of  which  is  preserved  by  the  corporation  of  Yarmouth, 
corroborates  in  a  great  degree  the  above  supposition  (Ives's 
Bemarks  on  the  Garianonum  of  the  Romam) ;  and  Norwich 
in  antient  documents  is  described  as  a  port. 

Navigation  and  other  Communications, — ^The  Wensum 
and  Yare  are  navigable  to  Norwich  for  sea-borne  vessels. 
Norwich  was  accessible  to  ships  of  burden  centuries  ago,  as 
antient  records  and  historical  incidents  prove.  The  southern 
entrance  of  the  Yare  at  that  time,  through  what  has  since 
been  called  Lake  Lothing,  was  much  used  by  shipping ;  but 
a  bar  of  shingle  and  sand  accumulated  at  the  mouth  of  it, 
and  this  was  crowned  (a.d.  1712)  with  an  artificial  bank  to 
prevent  the  inundation  of  the  marshes  at  high  tides.  The 
only  navigable  entrance  to  the  Yare  for  centuries  after  the 
accumulation  of  the  bar  at  Lake  Lothing  was  by  Yarmouth, 
where  sea-borne  vessels  discharged  their  cargoes ;  and  the 
communication  with  Norwich  was  carried  on  by  river-craft. 
In  1827  an  act  was  obtained  for  making  the  Yare  and  Wensum 
navigable  for  vessels  drawing  10  feet  water,  and  for  making 
a  cut  from  the  Yare  to  the  Waveney,  and  from  the  Wave- 
ney to  the  sea  through  Lake  Lothing,  thus  restoring  the 
antient  entrance,  and  making  Norwich  once  more  a  port. 
The  tide  or  sea  lock  of  this  navigation  will  admit  vessels 
84  feet  long  and  of  21  feet  in  the  beam.  These  works  have 
been  completed.  The  Waveney  is  now  navigable  to  Beccles 
for  small  sea-borne  vessels ;  and  to  Bungay,  a  few  milea 
higher  up,  for  river-craft. 

The  Bure  is  navigable  up  to  Aylsham,  40  miles  from  the 
sea  at  Yarmouth.  The  Ant,  a  foeder  of  the  Bure,  is  navi- 
gable up  to  Wayford  Bridge,  and  the  navigation  is  continued 
by  a  canal  up  to  North  Walsham.  The  Thurn  is  marked 
in  Priestley's  '  Map  of  Inland  Navigation '  as  navigable  up 
to  Hickling  Broad. 

The  Greater  Ouse  and  the  Nene  are  naTigable  throughout 
that  part  of  their  course  which  is  within  this  county.  The 
communication  between  them,  by  means  of  the  Wisbeach 
canal  and  the  Well  creek,  is  close  on  the  border  of  the 
county.  The  Little  Ouse  is  navigable  up  to  Thetford ;  tb 
Wissey,  or  Stoke,  up  to  Stoke  Ferry ;  and  the  Nar  up  t& 
Castle  Acre. 

The  Norwich  mail-coach  road  through  Ipswich  enters  the 
oountv  at  Scole  oa  the  Waveney,  and  runs  by  Long  Strattoa 
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to  Norwich :  that  through  Newmarket  cntew  the  county  at 
Thelford.  and  runs  by  Atlleburgh.  The  mail-coach  road 
to  Lynn  and  Well*  enters  the  county  about  9  miles  beyond 
Ely.  and  runs  by  Downham,  Lynn,  Snettisham,  and  Bum- 
ham.  Another  road  to  Well*  enters  the  county  just  beyond 
Brandon  in  Suffolk,  and  runs  by  Swaffliam.  Fakenham,  and 
Great  Walsingham.  The  road  to  Cromer  branches  off  from 
this  beyond  Bi-andon,  and  runs  by  Watton,  East  Dereham, 
and  Reepham.  One  road  to  Yarmouth  branches  off  from 
the  Norwich  and  Ipswich  road  at  Scole.  and  follows  the 
valley  of  the  Wavendy  by  Harleston.  Bungay  (Suffolk),  and 
Hadisoo :  but  the  mail-coach  road  does  not  enter  the  county 
until  it  reaches  Yarmouth. 

The  Eastern  Counties  Railroad  is  to  run  to  Norwich  nearly 
in  the  direction  of  the  Ipswich  and  Norwich  mail-road,  and 
fW)m  thence  is  to  be  continued  in  an  easterly  direction  to 
Yarmouth. 

^^rtni//ur0.— Norfolk  has  long  been  considered  as  fore- 
most among  the  English  counties  in  an  agricultural  point 
of  view.  The  same  causes  which  have  made  the  Nether- 
lands productive,  beyond  the  natural  cajpacity  of  the  soil, 
have  brought  about  similar  effects  in  Norfolk,  where  the 
improved  systems  of  cultivation  have  been  adopted  by 
imitating  the  Flemings,  with  whom  a  direct  intercourse  has 
always  been  kept  up  from  the  eastern  ports  of  England. 

The  climate  of  Norfolk  is  somewhat  colder  than  that  of 
the  southern  and  western  counties  of  England.  The  coast 
is  exposed  to  the  north-east  winds,^and  the  whole  of  the 
county  is  nearly  a  continued  plain,  with  only  shght  undu- 
lations of  the  surface.  Except  in  a  small  portion  of  the 
county  on  its  western  boundary,  and  a  strip  along  the 
southern  part,  which  are  marshy,  the  air  is  dry  and  healthy. 
It  is,  on  the  whole,  as  favourable  to  the  tillage  of  the  land 
and  the  growth  of  corn  as  any  part  of  England. 

The  soil  may  be  divided  into  three  classes :  light  sands  of 
various  qualities,  chiefly  in  the  north-western  part  of  the 
county ;  low  alluvial  clays  and  loams,  on  the  borders  of 
Lincolnshire  and  Cambridgeshire;  and  loams  of  various 
qualities,  chiefly  light,  incumbent  on  a  marly  clay,  in  the 
centre  and  eastern  part.  There  is  a  strip  of  peat  and  marsh 
along  the  southern  boundary,  where  the  Ouse  and  the 
Waveney  take  their  rise,  and  run  with  a  very  slow  current, 
the  one  towards  the  west,  where  it  discharges  itself  into  the 
Wash,  and  the  other  eastward  to  the  sea  at  Yarmouth.  At 
I»phamford«  where  there  was  formerly  a  gate  dividing 
Norfolk  from  Suffolk,  the  water  runs  to  the  right  and  left 
of  the  road :  and  Arom  this  point,  which  is  low  in  appearance, 
the  two  riven  begin  to  flow.  The  fall  from  this  point  to  the 
sea,  on  both  sides,  is  very  trifling,  and  the  whole  course  lies 
in  low  peaty  marshes. 

The  aistrict  in  which  the  true  Norfolk  system  of  cultiva- 
tion was  first  adopted,  and  where  turnips  and  clover  were 
introduced  in  the  regular  rotations,  was  that  on  the  north- 
vest,  where  the  better  kinds  of  sand  prevail.  From  this 
district  it  has  gradually  spread ;  and  there  are  now  few  soils 
in  Norfolk  which  are  considered  too  heavy  to  bear  turnips, 
especially  after  having  been  well  underdrained^a  practice 
which  evidently  arose  from  the  desire  of  raising  turnips  to 
feed  cattle  and  sheep,  and  manure  the  land. 

It  is  now  more  tnan  a  century  since  the  system  of  culti 
vation  which  bears  its  name  has  been  almost  universally 
adopted  in  this  county.  It  was  the  necessarv  consequence 
of  tne  introduction  of  turnips  in  the  place  of  the  old  fallow ; 
and  has  only  been  modified  by  substituting  arti6cial  grasses, 
peas,  or  tares,  for  the  clover,  which  was  found  not  to  suc- 
ceed when  too  often  repeated  on  the  same  land.  In  the  regu- 
lar course  of  turnips,  barley,  clover,  and  wheat,  only  one- 
fourth  of  the  land  is  in  wheat ;  but  in  very  good  loams,  and 
where  manure  is  abundant,  it  mav  safely  be  sown  at  a  less 
internal  than  four  years,  by  introaucing  peas  or  beans  after 
the  first  rotation,  and  taking  a  crop  of  wheat  after  them. 
Thus  the  rotation  becomes  one  of  six  years,  viz.  turnips,  bar- 
ley, clover,  wheat,  beans,  wheat  There  is  another  advan- 
tage in  this,  that  the  clover  only  recurs  every  sixth  year, 
and  its  success  is  more  certain.  Where  the  soil  is  poorer 
and  manure  could  not  be  produced  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  keep  up  the  fertility,  the  artificial  grasses  maybe  allowed 
to  remain  two  or  three  years  for  pasture,  which  recruits  the 
land  and  saves  manure.  These  circumstances  will  readily 
account  for  all  the  deviations  from  the  original  four  years' 
rotatiun. 

Norfolk  was  for  many  years  far  before  other  counties, 
north  or  south  of  it,  in  its  agriculture ;  but  for  thirty  or 


forty  years  little  or  no  progress  was  made ;  and  ibe  Ksrf -Tt 
husbandry,  introduced  into  the  north  of  England  atiil  •c :  ti. 
of  Scotland,  advanced  more  rapidly  than  in  the  c««s?« 
where  it  originated.  Turnips,  having  been  originally  i.  trv- 
duoed  from  Flanders  and  Holland,  still  oootinue  to  b*  «•«« 
broad-cast,  as  they  are  there.  The  raising  them  on  nrffrt 
in  rows,  which  is  so  much  preferable,  both  in  iis|M>!t  eif  Ui^ 
crop  and  the  improvement  of  the  soil,  is  only  adoptaJ  ky 
pentlemen  and  those  farmers  who  have  risen  aborw  iW  pn- 
judices  attached  to  a  long  established  practice.  Altbatct 
the  drilling  and  dibbling  [Arablb  Land,  vol  iu,  p.  fM]  U 
wheat  have  been  almost  universally  adopted,  the  tum.,s 
are  still  growing  irregularly  at  various  distances,  a  c4rr-£*. 
stance  which  precludes  the  use  of  the  plough  in  the  loit-- 
vals,  and  restricts  the  cultivation  to  that  of  the  hoe.  Hr**^ 
Norfolk  does  not  in  general  produce  such  beanr  troft  f 
turnips  as  similar  soils  in  Nortnumberland  or  m  Sraiilaoc 

The  crop  which  is  raised  in  the  greatest  perfcctM  ji 
Norfolk  is  barley.  It  may  be  considered  as  l\m  mas:  .*  - 
portant  portion  of  its  agricultural  produce ;  and  where  •!»» 
nave  been  folded  on  turnips  and  the  surface  is  eniufctA  *.  v 
their  dung  and  consoUdated  by  their  tread,  a  slight  ifei&v 
ploughing  makes  a  perfect  preparation  for  the  «««d.  Th^ 
old  practice  in  Norfolk  was  to  work  the  land  by  ploi^t*-'; 
it  three  or  four  times  for  barley  after  turnips  and  fur  «W:2 
after  clover,  as  may  be  seen  by  Arthur  Young's  *  Rcfon'  o^ 
that  county.  Young  justly  condemns  this  pcsctjpe  «•  % 
light  porous  soiL  Since  that  time  a  better  pMwrtwm  tm 
been  introduced,  and  much  useless  ploughing  fa»  Mra 
omitted.  On  the  heavy  loams  repeatra  plooghmir  vsv  h» 
thought  necessary;  but  to  plough  often  euiy  in  sf«v»{, 
when  the  land  has  been  wet  for  a  considerable  tun*,  a  Ww 
likely  to  pulverise  a  heavy  soil,  than  to  watch  an  iM%m\mu-\i 
and  plough  it  at  the  right  time,  when  the  soil  is  lh»ble  ai •! 
readily  crumbles  under  the  harrows.  Heavy  lo«ns  ske&*i 
only  be  repeatedly  ploughed  when  the  earth  lUls  mA.  \v 
from  the  mould  board,  which  it  does  when  Dettber  tjo  v.-: 
nor  too  dry.  Where  great  attention  is  paid  both  t»  *.» 
quality  of  the  grain  and  the  quantity  produead,  119  r^rr^ 
is  sown  amongst  the  barley,  but  it  is  drilled  mod  boed  I  u 
wheat  This  however  is  the  exception,  the  seoexal  i\^ 
being  to  sow  clover,  after  a  shower,  as  soon  as  ihm  hvirt 
appears  above  ground,  and  to  slightly  roll  the  saifcee. 

There  are  few  counties  where  such  an  extoit  of  pMr  re- 
productive land  has  not  only  been  brought  into  e«liiTB£«i"., 
but  made  equally  productive  with  those  which  are  iiatvT%..f 
fertile,  as  in  Norfolk.    This  has  been  effected  ciiMv  !* 
Ia3ring  considerable  portions  of  the  marly  clay,  favod  n^v.  « 
below  the  surface,  on  the  poorer  soil  which  was  ai  tW  uj- 
face,  and  by  an  excellent  system  of  draining  the  laad  wWr« 
the  subsoil  is  impervious  to  water.    The  drains  are  v»k  % 
winter,  when  labour  is  cheap,  in  a  very  simple  ^mu^z 
the  inclination  of  the  soil  being  ascertained,  and  the  drtv>«9 
deepened  so  as  to  carry  off  the  superflooua  wwicr,  nu-i- 
drains  are  laid  out  to  receive  the  water  collected  WtW 
smaller  branches.    Thirty  inches  is,  in  geoeraL  the^^  i 
sufficient  depth  for  a  main-drain,  which  is  only  two  er  i^'r' 
inches  wide  at  bottom.    In  this  are  laid  hnshn.  ^*X 
broken  stones,  or,  which  is  btnt,  draining  til«a»  metmi'  z 
to  the  means  of  the  proprietor  or  occupier,  and  tbe  ejtf  -^ 
which  they  can  be  obtained.    Parallel  drains  fVon  tw«^** 
inches  to  two  feet  deep  are  dug  which  meet  the  naund^  '. 
obliquely  downwards  at  the  distance  of  from  fifteen  to  f)t  tv 
feet  from  each  other,  according  to  the  wetness  of  the  U-:  *. 
By  this  moans  all  the  surface  water,  which  is  wcki42    *i 
the  soil,  and  which  is  more  than  is  required  for  the  hrB:;^.r 
vegetation  of  the  crop,  runs  slowly  into  these  drs^aa,  w^a  t 
lead  it  into  the  main-drain,  and  ultimately  into  ti»  m  ^  - 
ing  ditch.    Thus  the  land  is  kept  in  a  sound  dry  statai  &- 1 
however  impervious  the  subsoil,  sheep  may  be  folded  cf^  s 
it  at  all  times.    This  draining  is  very  different  &««■  ;-^ 
draining  of  springy  or  marshy  soils,  and  requires  a  ddf. 
ent  system  from  that  which  Elkington  practiaed  wth 
much  success.    Any  man  may  lay  out  dniiis  jodacuKc^. 
where  it  is  only  required  to  give  an  outlet  for  the  cs.> 
fluoos  water  which  falls  on  the  surface  in  a  rainy  Hisa:  -j 
The  only  thing  to  be  attended  to^  is  to  proportiua  tW  £._- 
tance  of  the  drains  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  with  rmw*-:  %jj 
porosity,  and  to  the  qiiantitv  of  rain  which  usually  klh  -^ 
autumn  and  winter.    A  light  porous  soil  of  some  dc-  :j^ 
might  be  much  injured  by  draining,  however  wet  tW  •  .h 
mate;  for  if  it  is  useftil  to  take  off  saperflaous  water,  9^  ji 
u  beneficial  to  retainjj^i^gg^^t,£upt^  fe*-  ^ 
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These  are  the  immediate  means  by  which  the  waste 
latids  of  Norfolk  have  been  brought  into  a  fertile  state. 
But  much  is  also  due  to  the  practice  of  granting  long  leases 
to  wealthy  tenants,  in  which  practice  Mr.  Coke  (now  J^rd 
Leicsester)  has  led  the  way,  and  justly  deserves  the  title  of 
a  benefactor  to  his  country,  while  he  has  received  his 
reward  in  the  increase  of  his  property  and  the  affection 
of  his  tenants.  A  proprietor  has  not  always  the  means, 
and  frequently  not  the  judgment  requured,  to  undertake 
expensive  improvements;  but  a  tenant  with  a  lease  for  a 
term  of  years  calculates,  and  lays  out  his  mouey  as  a  specu- 
lation. The  benefit  which  he  derives  is  justly  his  due,  but, 
whatever  be  the  result,  the  land  is  improved,  and  the  land- 
lord benefited  in  the  end.  Leases  have  invariably  tended 
to  the  rapid  improvement  of  all  farms  so  let,  when  the 
means  and  character  of  the  tenant  were  ascertained,  and 
judicious  cUuses  introduced,  not  to  Tetter  the  tenant,  but 
to  prevent  his  injuring  himself  as  well  as  his  landlord. 

To  give  even  an  outline  of  the  mode  of  cultivation  usually 
followed  by  the  Norfolk  farmer  would  require  consider- 
able space.  It  is  sufficient  to  observe  that  the  principles 
are  cmefiy  those  of  a  careful  garden  cultivation,  and  that, 
to  provide  suflicient  manure  for  the  corn-crops,  half  the 
land  is  devoted  to  raise  food  for  cattle.  The  soil  is  not 
stirred  so  deep  as  in  many  other  districts,  which  is  owing  to 
the  thin  staple  of  it  in  most  places.  The  Norfolk  farmer, 
in  eeneral,  prefers  a  few  inches  of  good  earth  made  rich 
wita  manure,  to  a  greater  depth  of  inferior  earth.  Much 
time  and  expense  are  also  saved  by  slight  ploughing,  which 
is  perfwmed  with  a  very  light  plough,  turning  over  a  furrow 
ten  or  twelve  inches  wide  and  seldom  more  than  four  inches 
deep.  Thus  an  acre  and  a  half  are  prepared  for  sowing  in 
one  day  by  a  boy  and  two  horses.  This  is  particularly  the 
case  where  turnips  have  been  eaten  by  sheep  folded  on 
the  land.  The  clover*ley  and  artificial  grasses  are  likewise 
ploughed  shallow  for  wheat,  which  is  sometimes  very  ad- 
vantageously dibbled  in  the  sward  when  turned  over  com- 
pletely ;  for  the  wheat  tillers  and  throws  up  many  stems, 
deriving  its  nourishment  chiefly  by  the  coronal  roots.  In 
particular  seasons  and  situations  it  is  often  subject  to  mil- 
dew, which  is  not  so  much  the  case  where  the  soil  is  culti- 
vated to  a  greater  depth. 

The  chief  cultivation  and  manuring  are  given  m  the  pre- 
paration for  sowing  turnips,  which  begin  the  rotation.  The 
land  is  ploughed  and  harrowed  repeatedly,  the  weeds  being 
collected  and  burnt;  and  finallv  it  is  ploughed  in  stitches, 
as  they  are  called  in  Norfolk,  which  are  divisions  consisting 
of  five  or  ten  double  fhrrows,  according  as  the  soil  is  heavy 
or  light  This  is  done  to  let  the  surface  water  run  oft'  by 
the  deeper  furrows  between  the  stitches,  and  for  the  con- 
venience of  sowing  or  drilling  the  seed  regularly.  The 
turnips  are  hoed  by  band,  and  the  labourers  are  very  ex- 
pert in  leaving  them  at  regular  distances.  A  second  hoeing 
is  generally  efficient  to  destroy  the  weeds,  after  which  the 
turnip-leaves  so  cover  the  ground  that,  if  any  weeds  appear 
•gain,  they  are  kept  under  by  the  shade  of  the  turnip-tops. 
Tlie  tumip-fly  and  black  caterpillar  are,  as  elsewhere,  a 
great  torment  to  the  farmer,  especially  where  turnips  have 
been  long  regularly  sown  every  fourth  ^ear  on  the  same  land. 
Various  devices  have  been  resorted  to  in  order  to  prevent  the 
depredationa  of  these  insects,  but  none  have  had  complete 
success.  A  muslin  net  like  a  bag  has  been  drawn  over  the 
iand  as  the  turnip-plants  are  coming  out  of  the  ground,  and 
thousands  of  flies  have  been  caught ;  but  they  seem  to  be 
produced  more  rapidly  than  they  can  be  taken.  The  most 
certain  preventive  is  a  high  state  of  cultivation  and  abundant 
manuring  of  the  land,  by  which  the  growth  of  the  turnip  is 
forced,  and  it  is  soon  in  the  rou^h  leaf,  after  which  the 
daoger  fr(mi  the  fly  is  over.  Against  the  black  caterpillar 
the  only  means  yet  found  effectual  is  driving  a  large  flock 
of  poultrv  over  the  land,  which  devours  great  quantities  of 
them,  ifangel-wurzel  has  been  cultivated  by  many  on 
the  better  kinds  of  loam  with  various  success :  in  some  years 
they  succeed  to  admiration,  and  in  others  fail  entirely. 
There  has  been  a  fluctuation  in  the  opinion  of  farmers  with 
respect  to  mangel-wurzel ;  the  majority  seem  now  to  prefer 
the  Swedish  turnip,  or  Ruta  Baea,  as  more  nutricious  for 
feeding  stock,  and  not  more  liable  to  failure,  with  proper 
attention. 

The  implements  used  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  are 
very  various.  The  ploughs  in  common  use  are  the  small 
swing  plough  with  a  single  stilt  or  horn,  evidently  slightly 
Tvied  from  the  Flemish  plough,  and  the  same  plough  with 


a  more  upnght  beam  resting  on  a  carriage  with  two  wheels. 
The  peculiarity  of  the  Norfolk  wheel-plough  is  the  shortness 
of  the  beam,  the  wheels  being  very  little  before  the  coulter 
This  makes  it  much  lighter  in  the  hand,  although  not  so 
steady,  if  it  meets  with  any  obstruction ;  but  it  suits  the 
shallow  furrow  which  is  usually  turned  up,  and  it  is  so  easily 
manai^ed,  that  boys  twelve  and  fourteen  years  old  may  be 
seen  holding  one  of  them  without  any  apparent  exertion, 
unless  it  be  at  the  end  of  the  furrow,  when  it  is  turned  into 
a  new  one ;  and  even  then  a  little  practice  soon  enables  a 
boy  to  let  it  slide  on  the  edge  of  the  tumfuiTOw  till  it  enters 
the  ground  again.  There  is  scarcely  an  example  of  a  plough 
being  drawn  by  more  than  two  horses,  which  are  yoked 
abreast  and  driven  with  rein  by  the  ploughman.  The  work 
is  80  light  in  general,  that  the  norses  work  at  a  brisk  pace, 
and  at  two  yokings,  of  five  hours  each,  will  turn  over  from 
one  acre  and  a  half  to  two  acres  of  ground.  Four  inches  is 
the  usual  depth,  and  often  even  less.  The  harrows  are  simi- 
lar to  those  used  in  other  counties.  The  break-harrow  or 
drag  has  large  iron  tines,  which  enter  several  inches  into 
the  ground  and  divide  the  sods  and  clods  in  the  heavy  loams. 
The  small  harrows  are  usually  compounded  of  several  sepa- 
rate harrows,  in  order  to  suit  the  convex  form  of  the  stitches, 
and  harrow  every  part  equally.  Barley  rollers  are  essential 
in  the  light  soils ;  and  in  the  stiffcr  loams  the  spiked  roller 
is  found  very  efficacious  in  bringing  the  soil  to  a  fine  tilth 
for  receiving  the  barley  and  grass  seeds. 

Portable  and  fixed  tnreshing-machines  are  very  common, 
and,  when  well  constructed,  are  a  great  convenience,  if  not  an 
absolute  saving,  to  the  farmer.  The  labourers  have  foolishly 
attributed  the  want  of  employment,  by  which  they  were  suf- 
fering some  years  past,  to  the  introduction  of  machinery  in 
agriculture ;  and  many  farmers  have  been  forced  to  return 
to  the  old  method  of  threshing  by  the  flail.  But  hand- 
labour  might  be  much  more  profitably  employed  in  the  im- 
Erovement  and  preparation  of  the  soil  by  dibbling,  forking, 
oeing,  and  draining ;  and  where  these  operations  are  car- 
ried on  with  spirit,  the  labourer  will  never  complain  of  being 
saved  the  laborious  task  of  wielding  the  flail  from  morning 
till  night. 

Large  bams  were  once  thought  necessary  to  house  all  the 
corn  in ;  and  the  barley  was  often  trod  tight  in  the  bam  by 
horses  led  over  it,  as  it  was  unloaded  from  the  waggons. 
But  no  bams  could  now  hold  the  produce  of  many  of  the 
larger  farms,  and  stacks  well  thatched  are  found  to  preserve 
the  corn  better  than  close  bams,  especially  when  they  are 
built  on  fhimes  supported  by  stone,  or  cast-ux>n  pillars  with 
caps  over  them,  to  prevent  the  rats  and  mice  from  making 
lodgments  in  the  straw.  A  very  ingenious  staddle  has 
been  invented,  all  of  wrought-iron  except  the  pillars,  which 
are  cast  It  is  cheap  and  portable,  and  can  be  readily 
moved  from  one  spot  to  anotner,  where  it  may  be  most  con 
venient  to  build  the  stack. 

On  the  light  lands  large  flocks  of  sheep  are  constantly 
kept.  The  old  horned  and  black-legged  sheep,  which  have 
been  in  the  county  from  time  immemorial,  are  now  in  a 
great  measure  supersedcfd  by  the  Leicester  and  South  Down 
breeds.  The  Norfolk  sheep  are  good,  and  their  flesh  su- 
perior to  most  other  mutton,  at  a  proper  age ;  but  they  are 
great  wanderers  and  trespassers.  There  are  few  fences 
which  will  keep  them  in ;  and  since  almost  all  the  commons 
have  been  divided  and  enclosed,  the  quiet  sheep  are  pre- 
ferred. Of  late  the  Norfolk  sheep  have  been  more  noticed, 
and  crosses  of  them  with  other  breeds  have  been  attempted 
with  some  success. 

When  the  land  is  too  retentive  of  moisture  to  allow  sheep 
to  be  folded  on  it  in  autumn  or  spring,  and  yet  good  turnips 
may  be  raised  in  it,  the  usual  practice  in  such  a  case  is  to 
fatten  bullocks  on  the  turnips  and  straw  in  yards  or  sheds. 
When  the  turnips  fail  before  the  beasts  are  fat,  linseed  cakes 
must  be  given  to  them,  which  is  seldom  profitable,  except  it 
be  by  the  increase  of  the  manure  and  its  improved  quality. 
When  an  ox  can  be  entirely  fatted  from  the  produce  of  the 
farm,  the  profit  is  more  certain  than  when  food  is  purchased 
elsewhere.  The  favourite  oxen  of  the  Norfolk  farmer  are 
the  small  Scotch  breeds,  Galloway,  Aberdeenshire,  or  West 
Highland.  They  fatten  readily,  are  soon  fit  for  the  market* 
and  always  bring  the  best  price,  according  to  their  weight. 

There  were  formerly  some  considerable  dairies  in  Norfolk, 
and  butter  was  salted  and  in  repute  for  ship  store  or  private 
use;  but  the  land  is  now  mostly  arable;  sheep  give  less 
trouble  and  are  found  equally  profitable ;  so  that  very  few  if 
any  large  dairies  are  to  be  met  with.  The  cews  kept  for 
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private  uie  are  mostly  of  the  polled  Suffolk  breed,  which 
L'lve  raurh  and  lolerably  rich  milk.  Some  cow*  of  this 
breed  have  been  known  to  give  eight  gaUuns  of  milk  per 
day  a  raonih  after  calving.  There  was  a  custom  in  Norfolk 
formerly  of  letting  a  cow  and  her  calf  run  together  in  a  good 
pasture  for  a  twelvemonth,  when  thev  boih  became  very 
fat  and  were  told  to  the  butcher.  The  yearling  calf  was 
called  a  hefjfin.  The  fleih  was  tender,  neither  like  veal  nor 
beef,  but  preferred  by  many  to  either.  This  practice  is  now 
nearly  obsolete. 

Many  farmers  in  Norfolk  breed  horses  from  their  workuigr 
mares;  and  excellent  coach- horses  are  sometimes  produced 
by  a  cross  with  a  good  bony  blood-horse.  Very  little  of  the 
labour  of  the  mare  is  lost,  and  that  principally  in  summer, 
when  the  foal  is  very  young.  She  is  then  worked  slightly, 
but  by  wheat-sowing  time  she  can  do  a  full  day's  work,  wilh 
proper  keep,  without  any  detriment  to  the  foal.  Thus  an 
extra  mare  or  two  may  be  kept  above  the  number  of  horses 
actually  required  for  the  farm,  which  will  much  assist  the 
operations  and  expedite  the  tillage,  while  they  cost  but 
little  to  the  farmer,  as  the  foal  will  generally  repay  his  own 
keep  with  a  profit,  which  goes  towards  the  keep  of  the  mare. 
Some  horses  got  bv  a  thorough-bred  horse  out  of  an  active 
Suffolk  cart-mare  have  proved  excellent  hunters,  and  been 
sold  at  high  prices  when  five  years  old,  having  done  suflSci- 
ent  work  to  pay  for  their  keep  from  the  time  they  were 
three  years  of  age. 

The  Norfolk  pigs  are  generally  small  and  white,  with  long 
thin  ears,  diff*ering  in  this  from  the  Suffolk  breed ;  but  they 
are  so  intermixed  and  crossed,  that  no  very  distinct  character 
can  be  ascribed  to  them.  Those  who  are  curious  in  the 
breed  of  this  useful  animal  cross  various  breeds  according  to 
their  fancy,  and,  by  selecting  those  which  fatten  earlv  and 
readily,  they  produce  varieties  more  or  less  perfect.  Many 
igs  from  Suffolk  and  Essex,  and  some  from  Berkshire,  are 
irought  to  Norfolk  to  feed  in  the  stubbles  after  harvest,  or 
to  consume  the  barley  which  may  have  suffered  ftom  the 
weather  and  is  not  fit  for  malting. 

Norfolk  turkeys  are  well  known  as  of  peculiar  tize  and 
delicacy.  Great  numbers  are  reared  every  year,  and  after 
gleaning  the  stubbles  and  having  plenty  of  barley  till  near 
Christmas,  they  are  sent  to  supply  the  London  market.  A 
week  before  Christmas  many  of  the  coaches  firom  Norfolk 
are  completely  loaded  with  turkeys,  and  travellers  are  often 
disappointed  of  places. 

The  game  with  which  Norfolk  abounds  was  at  one  time 
a  source  of  grievance  to  the  farmer,  not  only  in  consequence 
of  its  depredations,  but  of  the  damage  done  to  his  fences  by 
licensed  and  unlicensed  sportsmen.  The  late  law,  which 
permits  the  sale  of  game,  has  greatly  diminished  the  num- 
ber of  preserves  and  the  quantity  of  game,  leaving  however 
suificient  sport  for  those  who  are  satisfied  with  moderate 
slaughter. 

The  Norfolk  farmer  has  numerous  advantages  in  the  dis- 
posal of  the  produce  of  his  land.  There  are  many  excellent 
markets  in  every  part  of  the  county,  with  easy  accese  to 
the  coast  by  water-carriage,  the  county  being  nearly  sur- 
rounded by  the  sea  and  intersected  by  rivers  and  canals. 

The  principal  fairs  in  Norfolk  are:— Attleborougb, 
Thursday  before  Easter,  Thursday  before  Whit-Sunday, 
August  15;  Aylsham,  March  25,  last  Tuesday  in  Septem- 
ber, October  6 ;  Broomhal),  Monday  after  Holy  Thursday, 
November  20;  Burnham,  Easter  Monday,  August  1 ;  Caus- 
ton,  February  I,  last  Wednesday  in  April  and  August; 
Cley,  last  Friday  in  July;  Crepingham  Magna,  August 
12;  Cromer,  Whit-Monday;  Dereham,  Thursday  before 
July  6,  Thursday  before  September  29  ;  Diss,  November  8 ; 
Downham,  May  29,  November  13;  East  Harling,  May  4, 
September  20,  October  24;  Fincham,  March  3,  August  9 ; 
Gay  wood,  June  22;  Harleston,  July  5.  September  9,  No- 
vember 28.  for  Scotch  cattle,  lasts  a  month;  Haroley,  Jul^ 
24 ;  Hempnall,  Whil-Monday,  December  1 1 ;  Holt,  April 
25,  November  25;  Keninghall,  July  18,  September  4, 
sheep  show;  Kipton-Ash,  September  4.  sheep  show ;  Lod- 
don.  Easter  Monday,  Monday  after  November  21;  Lynn, 
February  14,  lasU  eight  days,  October  16;  Massingbam, 
Tuesday  before  Easter,  November  8 ;  Norwich,  Maunday 
Thursday.  Easter  Monday  and  Tuesday,  Whit-Monday ;  St. 
Faith,  October  17;  Stowbridge,  Saturday  after  Whit- 
Sunday;  SwaffTiam,  May  12.  July  21,  November  3; 
Tbetford,  May  14.  August  2,  September  26;  Watton,  July 
10,  October  10,  November  4;  Yarmouth,  Friday  uid  S»* 
lurday  in  Eaater  week. 


\ 


DirtttofM.  Tocrift,  ^— NorMk  it  dhriiM  ailalkirtf 
three  hundreds,  which,  with  their  situation,  area,  %sA  f» 
pulation  in  1831,  are  at  follows.    Norwich  is  a  at}  at 
county  of  itself 
lIuMlnd. 

Blofleld 

Brothercrots 

Clackclose 

Clavettng 

Depwade 

Diss 

Earsham 

Erpingham,  North 

Erpingham,  South. 

Eynsford 

Flegg,  East 

Flegff.  West 

Forehoe  , 

Freebridge  Lvnn    . 

Freebridge  Marshland 

Gallow 

Greenhoe,  North   • 

Green  hoe.  South    . 

Grimshoe 

Guiltcross 

Happing 

Hensteaa 

Holt 

Humbleyard 

I^unditch 

Loddon 

Mitfbrd 

Shropham 

Smithdon 

Taversham 

Tunstead 

Walsham 

Wayland 

Norwich  Liberties  • 

1.292,300    3M,«^ 

Norfolk  contains  the  city  of  Norwicfa  ;  tht  pariismwtan 
boroughs  of  Yarmouth,  Lynn,  and  Tbetfbrd ;  and  the  i««« 
of  Attleburgh,  Aylsham,  New  Buck«tnb«m,  Bumbaa,  CW«. 
Cromer,  East  Dereham,  Diss,  Downham,  FakeohflBi,  F««^ 
sham,  Harleston,  East  Harline,  Hinabam,  HolU  V0Mm. 
Reepham,  Stoke  Ferry,  Swaffbara,  North  WaklMU,  W«l- 
singham,  Watton,  Wells,  and  Wymondhani.  C«4t  Avr. 
Castle  Rising,  North  Blmham,  Kleonrnglmll.  iHttea. 
Metbwold,  Snettisham,  and  Wonted,  were  formtrty  of  i»- 
portanoe,  though  now  decayed.  Baohom,  BloMd,  Ceite- 
liall,  Costessey.  Feltwell,  Gaywood,  Miutisball,  8H^«> 
Upwell,  and  Walsoken,  are  the  principal  villeft*.  OTtkMt 
places,  Attlkburoh  (pop.  1939),  Atlibam  (pof.  tX»«i 
Lymn  (pop.  13,370),  Norwich  (pop.  61,1  I6X  Twi 
(pop.  3462),  and  Yarmouth  (pop.  21,115),  art 
their  respective  articlea. 

New  Buckenham  is  in  Shropham  himdrtd,  9S(  »ib« 
from  London.*  The  neighbouring  vilhigtof  Old  B»HMalte« 
had  a  castle  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  but  tlm  emW  was 
pulled  down  and  a  priory  of  the  BItek  Oanoos  of  8l  At- 
gustin  was  built  from  its  ruins  in  tht  taint  of  Wtiphw  ar 
Henry  IL,  by  William  do  Albini,  to  whose  (ktbtr  tktcwdr 
and  manor  had  been  granted.  At  tht  diatoltilion,  tkt  yvvfr 
revenue  of  this  prionr  wat  tstimattd  at  1311.  lU  tH- 
gross,  or  1U8/.  10#.  2it  clear.  In  plaot  of  tht  oM  wda. 
William  de  Albini  erected  a  new  one,  rtund  wWth  a  tiwa 
grew  up,  to  which  the  name  of  New  BuoktoJitai  wtt  givte. 
A  r  -  -  -  ' 
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few  ruins  of  the  gatewav  and  kttp  of  tbit 
Tht  area  of  tht  pariah  of  ^few  Buckenbaa  is  only  tM  trtes : 
the  population  in  1631  waa  795,  about  oiie^thiidafncttltoftL 
Tht  town  is  pltasantly  aitiiatcid,  and  hat  una%  neatly  bt^t 
houses.  The  church  is  larger  and  an  aiititDtati«ct«mp«rriy 
rebuilt  near  the  elott  of  the  flftttnth  ttntury.  It  btt  a  rwkiy 
carved  scrttn  and  somt  inttrestiog  nonumtttta.  Tht  mm* 
ket  is  on  Saturday,  and  tbtrt  art  two  \i  not  thftt  yttHf 
lairs.  Tht  living  is  a  perpttual  eiuraoy,  tf  tbt  tktr  fiarty 
value  of  1 1 5/.,  in  the  appointment  of  tht  pariahioiitra.  Tbti* 
wtro  in  tht  pariah,  m  1 833,  four  day-ttfaoob  (tot  ptnly 
supported  by  endowment,  and  oot  ptitly  tuppotltd  H  eo^ 
ioription),  with  85  efaildrtn ;  and  OBt  StuJay  ttlw  i 

•  ThsililMSHtflfcttttasftamlaBiiatlf^aaMtM— »■*« 
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jjif  eb^^ntL.  Old  Boekenham  pamh  eonUim  fl520  acres, 
«iih  a  population  of  1801,  two-thirdt  agricultural.  The 
church      formerly  belonged  to  the  priory.    The  lifing  is  a 

pmpeti ^  curacy,  of  the  clear  yearly  falue  of  108/.,  in  the 

i\i  of      the  parishioners.    There  were  in  1833  three  day- 
kWioI^-  (two  partly  supported  by  endowment),   with  60 
uuMres-ti;  and  one  Sunday-school,  with  110  children. 
Bun  :Abam  is  in  Brothercroas  hundred,  U  7  miles  ftoro  I^n- 
(\v)a.    The  parish  is  distinguished  as  Bumham  Westgate,  or 
HurnVvauB  Market,  from  the  neighbouring  parishes  of  Bum- 
ham  Overy,  Bumham  Thorpe,  Burnham  Norton,  Bumham 
\]\v\\  and  Sutton,  and  Bumham  Deepdale.    The  parish  of 
Burnhsm  Westgate  has  an  area  of  2930  acrM,  with  a  popu- 
UlioQ  ia  1»31  of  1022,  more  than  a  third  agriouhural.    The 
U>«u  is  on  the  west  side  of  a  small  river,  the  Burn,  at  the 
ZQoulh  of  which  is  a  small  harbour.    The  present  church  is 
a  oest  building  of  stone  and  flint    The  market  has  been 
diDcoatinued.  but  a  considerable  corn  trade  is  carried  on ; 
Mffle  b^inp  is  prepared,  and  an  iron  manufkctory  has  been 
e>tabUftbed.    There  are  two  yearly  ikirs.    The  living  is  a 
rectofy,  with  which  is  united  a  mcdiety  of  the  consolidated 
benefice!  of  St.  Margaret's,  Burnham  Norton,  and  All 
Saioti,  Burnham  XJlph.    The  clear  yearly  Talue  is  768/. 
Bumham  Ulph  and  Sutton,  and  Bumham  Norton,  are  so 
close  to  Bumham  Westgate,  as  to  form  with  it  one  town ; 
^  >SS^«te  itrea  of  tl^  three  parishes  is  5630,  with  a  joint 
pupalatiou  of  )  569.    There  were  in  the  three  parishes  in 
1^33,  one  inAint  school  with  40  children ;  one  day  and  board- 
ing school  with  60  children;    one  day-school,  partly  sup- 
ported by  subscription,  with  about  20  children;  and  two 
Saaday-schools,  with  135  children. 

Admiral  Lord  Nelson  was  a  natite  of  Bumham  Thorpe, 
of  which  parish  his  father  was  rector. 

Clejr  is  in  Holt  hundred,  123  miles  from  London.    It  is 
tttuated  on  one  side  of  a  small  river,  and  Blakeney  on  the 
oiher ;  the  mouth  of  the  river  forms  a  harbour,  called  Cley 
aud  Blakeney  Harbour.    The  area  of  Cley  parish  is  1980 
seres,  with  a  population  in  1831  of  827;  that  of  Blakeney 
lC3a acres,  population  929:  together  36 LO  acres;  popula- 
tion 1766,  about   one-fourth  agricuhuraL     Cley  consists 
chiefly  of  one  street,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  the  custom- 
buose.    The  cbureh  is  a  large  and  curious  edifice,  partly  of 
early  Snglish  architecture.    The  south  aisle  is  of  rich  per- 
pendicular architecture,  with  a  fine  porch.  The  battlements 
&nd  parapets  of  the  church  are  remarkably  rich  and  fine, 
tod  the  windows  are  of  good  composition.    The  chureh  of 
Blakeney.  a  large  old  building,  has  a  square  embattled 
tover,  and  a  lofty  turret  at  one  angle  of  the  chancel,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  used  as  a  lighthouse.    There  are  some 
rtcmains  ofan  antient  Carmelite  monastery.    The  harbour 
waa  iBUoh  improved  about  twenty  years  ago,  and  the  trade 
wiih  the  north  of  Europe  has  increased.    About  fifty  vessels, 
tao«tly  small,  bek>ng  to  the  port,  some  of  which  are  em- 
ployed in  the  oyster  fishery.    There  is  a  considerable  im- 
portation of  corn,  coal,  timber  and  deals,  hemp,  iron,  tar, 
tallow,  oil-cake,  &e. :  the  principal  article  of  export  is  salt, 
from  the  salt-works  of  the  neighbourhood.    There  is  a  mar- 
ket at  Cley  on  Saturday,  and  a  yearly  hxt  for  horses.    The 
liviog  of  Cley  is  a  rectory,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  338/. ; 
th.%t  of  Blakeney  is  a  rectory,  united  with  the  adjacent  rec- 
tory of  Coekthorpe,the  vicarage  of  Little  Langham,  and  the 
perpeinal  curacy  of  Glandford,  together  of  the  clear  yearly 
value  of  606/..  with  a  glebe-house.    There  were  in  the  two 
paricbea  in  1833,  two  infrllI^schools,  with  40  children ;  seven 
otber  day-schools,  with  179  children ;  a  day  and  Sunday  na- 
tuioal  school,  with  110  children  in  the  week  and  126  on 
Sundays;  aaid  two  Sunday-schools,  with  260  children. 

Cromer  is  on  the  eoast,  in  Erpingham  hundred,  132  miles 
ffTMa  London.  There  was  antiently  a  town  or  village  on  this 
pwrt  of  the  ooast  called  Shipdem,  which  was  dest roved  by 
the  sea  about  tiie  commencement  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
Ua-y.  The  sea  continues  to  gain  on  the  land,  and 
Hrvtfral  bouses  in  Cromer  have  been  destroyed  within  the 
BeiBury  of  those  now  living.  At  very  low  tides  large  masses 
jf  wall  may  still  be  seen,  which  are  called  bv  sailora  *  Shipdem 
Bwple.'  The  town  of  Cromer  is  situated  at  the  top  of  the 
rlifftf  ('  the  mud  cliflk,*  as  they  are  termed),  and  consists  of 
^uisas  for  die  most  part  badly  built  and  of  mean  appear- 
kiice.  The  area  of  the  parish  is  800  acres ;  the  population 
n  1831  was  1232.  The  town  was  formerly  a  fishinrg-place, 
tut  the  pleasantness  of  the  surrounding  country  and  the 
lae  sea  view  have  attracted  visitora  in  the  bathing  season. 
fsierearwaoHM  good  ians,  and  a  tnbeoriptioB  library  and 


newt-room.  The  bay  of  Cromer  is  very  dangeroni,  ana 
most  of  the  fences  and  outhouses  in  the  neighbourhood  are 
constructed  of  timber  obtained  from  wrecks :  yet  the  place 
carries  on  some  trade  in  coals,  timber,  tiles,  oil-cake,  and 
other  goods.  Vessels  discharge  their  cargoes  on  the  beach 
at  ebb  tide  into  carts,  by  which  the  goods  are  carried  by  a 
road  up  the  cliff.  Fishing  is  actively  carried  on,  and  the 
crabs  and  lobsters  are  of  excellent  flavour.  All  attempts  to 
erect  a  pier  have  failed.  The  market  has  betrn  discontinued ; 
but  there  is  a  yearly  fair.  There  is  a  lighthouse  on  the  cliff, 
a  short  distance  east  of  the  town.  A  ufe-boat  and  Manby's 
apparatus  for  saving  men  from  wrecks  are  kept.  There  are 
some  batteries,  erected  during  the  last  war,  for  the  defence 
of  the  place.  The  church  is  a  building  of  great  beauty,  in 
the  perpendicular  style;  the  tower  is  nearly  160  feet  high, 
and  is  remarkably  fine;  and  some  other  portions  of  the 
chureh  have  very  excellent  details.  The  west  entrance,  the 
chancel,  and  the  north  porch  are  in  ruins.  The  living  is  a 
vicarage,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  99/.  There  were  in  the 
parish,  in  1833,  one  infant  school  with  60  children;  two 
endowed  day-schools,  with  70  boys  and  20  girls ;  five  other 
day-schools,  with  59  children;  one  boarding-school  with 
about  20  boys,  and  two  Sunday-schools,  with  100  children. 

East  Dereham  is  in  Mitfonl  hundred,  100^  miles  from 
London.  Here  was  antiently  a  nunnery,  founded  in  the 
eighth  centurvt  by  St.  Withburga,  daughter  of  Anna,  one  of 
tM  kings  of  East  Anglia.  This  nunnery  was  destroyed  by 
the  Dtanes,  and  the  conventual  church  became  parochial. 
The  parish  of  East  Dereham  contains  5090  acres ;  the  popu- 
lation, in  1831,  was  3913,  one-third  agricultural.  The  town 
is  pleasantly  situated,  and  has  been  much  improved ;  it 
consists  for  the  most  part  of  well-built  houses ;  the  streets 
are  of  good  width,  and  are  paved  with  pebbles.  The  roarket- 
plaee,  which  is  convenient,  contains  a  good  assembly- room. 
The  chureh  is  a  large  cruciform  building  of  considerable 
antiquity ;  it  has  a  nave  with  side  aisles,  two  transepts  and 
a  choir,  with  a  tower  rising  from  the  intersection  of  the 
nave  and  transepts.  This  tower  not  being  considered  strong 
enough  to  bear  the  bells,  a  large  tower  was  erected  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  Yll.  in  the  cnurchyard  called  *  the  New 
Oooker.'  There  is  also  in  the  churehyard  a  plain  but 
curious  Norman  arch  covering  a  spring,  to  which  medicinal 
virtues  were  formerly  ascribed.  The  chureh  has  a  rich  and 
handsome  font  put  up  in  the  fifteenth  century ;  and  in  the 
north  transept  is  a  monument  to  the  poet  Cowper,  who  was 
buried  in  this  church,  a.d.  1800.  There  is  a  good  weekly 
market  on  Friday  for  corn,  cattle,  and  provisions ;  and  there 
are  two  yearly  fairs  for  cattle,  sheep,  and  toys.  Petty  scs 
sions  are  held  here  every  fortnight.  The  benefices  are,  a 
sinecure  rectory,  of  the  clear  yearly  v^luc  of  704/.,  and  a 
vicarage  united  with  the  chapelry  of  Hoo,  of  the  clear 
yearly  value  of  478/.,  with  a  glebe-house.  There  were,  in 
1833,  nine  day-schools,  with  183  children,  and  four  Sun- 
day-schools, with  375  scholars. 

Diss  is  in  the  hundred  of  Diss,  86  miles  fh)m  London. 
The  parish  is  divided  by  the  Waveney  from  the  adjacent 
parish  of  Palgrave  in  Suffolk ;  it  contams  an  area  of  3450 
acres,  and  had,  in  1831,  a  population  of  2934,  one-fourth 
agricultural.  The  town  is  irregularly  laid  out,  and  is  on  a 
very  uneven  site,  but  the  streets  are  clean,  and  there  are  a 
number  of  good  houses.  At  the  extremity  of  the  town  is  a 
large  mere  or  pool,  covering  above  seven  acres,  and  abound- 
ing with  eels.  The  chureh  is  an  antient  building,  erected 
by  the  Pitzwalters,  lords  of  the  place ;  it  consists  of  a  nave 
with  two  aisles  and  a  chancel,  and  a  square  tower  at  the 
west  end.  There  are  several  dissenting  places  of  worship 
in  the  town.  There  is  a  weekly  market  at  Diss  on  Friday, 
and  a  yearly  fkir  for  cattle  and  toys.  A  few  individuals  are 
employed  in  the  manufocture  of  hempen  cloth,  a  quantity 
of  which  is  sold  at  the  weekly  market.  The  living  is  a  rec- 
tory, of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  715/.,  with  a  glebe-house. 
There  were  in  the  parish,  in  1833,  an  infant  school  with  80 
children ;  a  school  of  industry,  with  65  girls ;  fourteen  day 
or  boarding  schools,  with  242  children,  and  four  Sunday- 
schools,  with  545  children. 

Down  ham  is  in  Clackclose  hundred,  near  the  right  bank 
of  the  Grreat  Ouse,  844  miles  from  London.  This  is  a  very 
antient  town ;  according  to  Spelman  it  had  the  grant  of  a 
market  as  fiir  back  as  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor. 
The  area  of  the  parish  is  2880  acres ;  the  population,  in 
1831,  was  2198,  more  than  one- fourth  agricultural.  The 
town  consists  of  three  streets,  which  are  well  paved.  The 
ehureh  is  an  antient  building,  with  a  low  embattled  tower . 
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there  are  also  tereral  diMentinfC  placet  of  wonhiD.  There 
are  mustard-works  and  oil-mills  m  the  neighbouroood,  and 
a  considerable  bell-foundry  in  the  town.  The  market, 
which  is  on  Saturday,  is  well  supplied  with  fish  and  fowl 
from  the  Fons.  There  are  two  if  not  three  fairs  in  the  year ; 
one  of  which  is  one  of  the  largest  horse-fairs  in  the  kingdom. 
The  living  is  a  rectory,  of  the  clear  yearly  ralue  of  403i:., 
with  a  globe-house.  There  were,  in  1833,  a  national  school 
for  60  girls;  three  other  day-schools,  with  160  children;  a 
boarding-school,  with  89  boys ;  and  two  Sunday-schools, 
with  137  children. 

Fakenham,  distinguished  from  other  places  of  the  same 
name  as  Fakenham  Lancaster,  is  in  Chdlow  hundred,  109 
miles  from  London.  The  parish  has  an  area  of  2360  acres, 
with  a  population,  in  1831,  of  2077,  one-sixth  agricultural; 
the  hamlet  of  Alethorpe,  belonging  to  this  parish,  has  an 
area  of  280  acres,  with  a  population  of  eight  persons :  making 
in  all  2640  acres  and  208^  inhabitants.  The  town  is  situated 
near  the  river  Wensom,  on  a  pleasant  declivity.  The  streets 
are  paved.  The  church  is  handsome  and  commodious,  con- 
sisting of  a  nave  with  two  aisles,  a  chancel,  a  south  porch, 
and  a  lofty  western  tower ;  this  tower  has  a  fine  entrance 
doorway  with  a  large  window  over  it,  and  a  canopied  niche 
on  each  side.  There  is  an  antient  market-cross.  There  is 
a  corn-market  on  Thursday,  one  of  the  largest  in  the  county, 
which  is  attended  by  corn-merchants  from  Wells.  There  are 
two  yearly  fairs  held  on  Hampton  Green,  a  mile  from  the 
town.  The  quarter-sessions  for  the  county  were  formerly 
hold  here  by  adjournment  alternately  with  Walsingham,  but 
Holt  has  been  substituted  for  Fakenham,  and  the  former 
sessions-house  has  been  converted  into  a  school-room.  The 
living  isarectorv,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  862/^  with  a 
glebe-house.  There  were,  in  1 833,  two  schools,  partly  sup- 
ported by  endowment,  with  55  children ;  a  school  supported 
by  subscription,  with  42  girls;  nine  other  day  or  boarding 
schools,  with  299  children ;  and  four  Sunday-schools,  with 
362  children. 

Foulsham  is  in  Eynsford  hundred,  110  miles  from  Lon- 
don. The  area  of  the  parish  is  3100  acres,  with  a  population, 
in  1831,  of  958,  about  one-third  agricultural.  The  town  was 
nearly  destroyed  by  fire  in  1770 ;  since  that  catastrophe  the 
houses  have  been  rebuilt  on  a  more  regular  plan  and  in  a 
more  respectable  style.  The  church  is  a  handsome  build- 
ing of  Hint  and  stone,  rebuilt  at  the  same  time  as  the  town. 
There  is  a  corn-market  on  Tuesday,  and  two  yearly  fairs, 
one  for  small  dealers  and  one  for  cattle ;  beside  a  statute 
fair  for  hiring  servants.  The  living  is  a  rectorv,  of  the  clear 
yearly  value  of  602/.,  with  a  glel^-house.  There  were  in 
lb 33  six  dav-schools.  with  104  children,  and  two  Sunday 
schools,  with  145  children. 

Harlcston  is  in  Earsham  hundred,  99  miles  from  London. 
The  area  of  the  parish  of  Redenhall  with  Harleston  is  1610 
acres,  with  a  population,  in  1831,  of  1784,  less  than  one- 
fourth  agricultural.  Part  of  the  town  lies  in  the  parish  of 
Mcndham,  which  is  chiefly  in  Suffolk ;  the  Norfolk  portion 
of  this  parish  has  an  area  of  720  acres,  with  a  population,  in 
1 63 1,  of  34 1 ,  one  fourth  agricultural ;  giving  a  total  for  Har- 
lcston of  2330  acres,  with  a  population  of  2125.  The  town 
consists  of  a  main  street  alonff  the  Yarmouth  road,  and  a 
convenient  market-place  on  Uie  south  side  of  the  main 
street.  The  *  middle  row,'  between  the  street  and  the  mar- 
ket-place,  is  in  the  hamlet  of  Harleston,  which  is  part  of 
Redenhall  Parish.  In  this  part  is  a  chapel  of-ease,  a  plain 
building.  There  are  three  dissenting  places  of  worship  in 
the  town.  The  river  Wavenev  flows  at  a  short  distance  to 
the  south ;  there  are  three  bridges  over  it  in  the  neighbour* 
hood.  The  manufacture  of  bombazines  is  carried  on  to  a 
small  extent;  there  is  a  well  attended  corn-market  on 
Wednesday,  and  two  considerable  fairs,  at  which  great 
numbers  of  Scotch  cattle  are  sold.  The  parish  church  of 
Redenhall  is  situated  on  an  elevation  a  mile  fVom  the  town 
'AX  the  road  to  Yarmouth.  It  consists  of  a  nave  with  two 
•iiles,  a  chancel,  and  a  fine  western  tower  of  perpendicular 
character.  The  tower  was  built  ad.  1460-1520,  but  the  body 
of  the  church  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

The  living  is  a  rectory,  with  the  chapolry  of  Harleston 
annexed,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  803/.  There  were  in 
1833,  in  the  pari&h  of  Redenhall  and  the  Norfolk  portion 
of  Mendham  parish,  two  infant  or  dame  schools,  with  33  to  38 
children ;  a  national  dav  and  Sunday  school,  partly  endowed, 
with  90  children  in  the  week  and  134  on  Sundays;  two 
day. schools,  with  40  children;  and  one  Sunday-school  with 
145  children. 


East  Harling  is  in  the  hondred  of  GtnltenMi*  n  mIes 
fh>m  London.  The  area  of  the  parish  is  2!999  asm,  vdk  a 
population,  in  1831,  of  1031,  about  half  agricultunU.  The 
town  is  small  and  has  little  trade.  There  is  a  wwkty  ■«- 
ket  on  Tuesday  for  corn,  and  there  are  four  yewiy  fiMCi, 
beside  a  statute  fair  for  hiring  servants.  The  rhnreli  cm- 
sists  of  a  nave,  two  aisles,  and  chanoeU  with  a  so«tb  jmk 
with  a  square  tower  and  a  small  spire  at  the  west  coi  It 
contains  a  handsome  carved  aereen  and  some  siainad-flHs 
windows.  There  are  one  or  two  dissenting  plaem  Hwrn- 
ship.  Quiddenham  Hall,  the  seat  of  the  earl  U  ASbmmuk, 
is  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  living  is  a  reotety.  d  cfai 
clear  yearly  of  523/.  There  were  in  1833  three  ^y  scWik 
with  127  children,  and  one  Sunday-school  with  IM  caj- 
dren. 

Hingham  is  in  Forehoe  hundred,  about  100  mJcs  Ihm 
London.  The  area  of  the  parish  is  3630  acres,  with  a  fmfm- 
lation,  in  1831,  of  1539,  two-fifths  agriculturaL  Th»  wva  • 
irregularly  laid  out,  but  contains  some  good  hoosas.  TV* 
market-place  is  very  neat  The  church  is  large  aad  hm^ 
some,  chiefly  in  the  decorated  English  style,  with  v«y  f«4 
details  and  fine  tracery  in  the  windows.  The  eusl  wia4a« «.( 
the  chancel  is  of  fine  stained  glass,  which  was  broaght  fn-n 
a  nunnerv  in  the  Netherlands  and  presented  to  tba  ch«.pa 
by  Lord  Wodehouse,  ajx  1812.  Trinity  chapd,  aturhri  i* 
this  church,  has  a  window  of  fine  staioed-glaM  oo  virs 
was  a  mutilated  inscription : '  Tbys  wyndow  ys  ye  wujan 
cost  of  Hen^iam  :*  from  which  it  has  been  in/errsd  cSat 
the  window,  if  not  the  whole  chapeU  was  erected  kf  ttt 
contribution  of  the  girls  of  Hingham.  The  U^wtr  m  a  tm 
fine  specimen  of  flint  and  stone  work.  There  an  ilwj 
yearly  fairs,  one  chiefly  for  horses,  the  others  lor  lx>«  «k«k 
generally.    The  market  has  been  given  up. . 

The  living  is  a  rectory,  of  the  dear  yearly  ralac  of  t>', 
with  a  glel^-house.  There  were  in  1833  ooe  dear  mimi 
with  18  children;  an  endowed  grammar  school  with  i: 
children ;  a  school,  partly  supported  bv  subsoriplus,  «.*. 
69  children;  two  other  day-schools,  with  57  ehdidrvn ;  sab 
one  Sunday-school,  with  100  children. 

Holt  is  in  the  hundred  of  Holt,  1 19  miles  froai  I>*i« 
The  parish  has  an  area  of  2950  acres,  with  a  pupuUnss,  <i 
1831,  of  1622,  less  than  one-third  agriculturml.  The  t  *; 
is  advantageously  situated  at  the  junction  of  aevccml  »^a% 
in  the  midbt  of  a  pleasant  country.  It  is  irrtgulaxfy  ks  i 
out,  but  the  houses  are  neatly  built  and  the  abects  p«-f 
with  flints.  The  town  was  nearly  destroyed  bv  a  groat  f-* 
in  1708,  but  it  was  much  improved  on  bewg  rebult.  Thct 
are  a  neat  and  commodious  sesaiona-houae  and  a  tk^T. 
There  are  two  dissenting  places  of  worship.  There  is  a  «. 
attended  market  on  Saturday,  and  there  are  two  yearly  i.  -^ 
The  quarter-sessions  for  the  coimty  are  held  hen  t««rt  w 
the  year  by  adjournment.  The  living  is  a  reetocy.  si  :3# 
clear  yearly  value  of  563/.,  with  a  glebe-house.  Tb«re  *«n 
in  1833  in  the  parish  one  dame-school  with  UchiUna. 
an  endowed  school  with  60  boys,  founded  fay  Sir  iai 
Gresham  and  placed  under  the  government  of  tke  fat, 
mongers'  Company  in  London ;  seven  other  da«-acj«  % 
wifh  158  children;  one  boarding-achool  with  UcU^-s. 
and  two  Sunday-schools,  with  150  children. 

Loddon  is  in  Loddon  hundred,  112  or  113  mijaa  fc>a 
London   through  Soole   Harleston,  and    Bungay.    It  a 
a  small  place  situated  on  a  stream  whteb  flows  into  tW  \mm 
The  village  of  Chedgrave  is  so  closely  adjacent  thai  tke  t«  ^ 
form  one  town.    Loddon  parish  has  an  area  of  i7M  acfv* 
population  in  1831, 1175;  Chedgrave,  of  900acrH;  p^^^ 
tion  353:   together  3650   acres;  populatioo  lUft.     Thm 
principal  street  runs  north  and  south,  having  Luilfa  cbavch 
about  the  middle  of  the  east  side  and  Cbe^rave  dmvk  t«. 
the  north-east  side  of  the  town.    Loddon  churdi  n  a  fta* 
stone  building  with  an  elegant  tower,  mostly  of  pifpiwii  -w 
lar  character.    Chedgrave  church  has  a  fin*  Niiraan  d-^ '' 
and  other  antient  portions.  Tliere  are  a  weekly  mavkel  a:- 
two  yearly  fsirs.     The  magistrates  of  the  oe^hboBT^a^ 
hold  a  monthly  meeting  at  Loddon.    The  liviiqt  of  LabA^ 
is  a  vicarage,  of  the  clear  vearly  value  of  300/. ;  thai  » 
Chedgrave  is  a  rectory,  of  the  clear  yearly  vmlne  of  it^ 
There  were  in  tlie  two  parishes  in  1833  one  board ipy-erhpc 
with  17  boys;  three  day-schools,  with  from  64  to  «•  r— . 
dren ;  and  one  Sunday-schoul  with  4d  ckildxen. 

Rcepham  is  in  the  hundred  of  Rynsfotd,  1 1 1  milra  t^s^ 
London.  The  area  of  the  parish  is  570  acres,  with  a  pov^ 
lation,  in  1831,  of  452,  almost  entirely  agriculioxsL    tVs 
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«  Raephani,  as  ttiey  are  closely  adjacent.  Hackford  is  dis- 
tinguished as  Hackford-by-Reepham  or  sometimes  Reepham- 
Hackford:  it  contains  820  acres,  with  a  population,  in  1831, 
of  698,  one-fifth  agricultural ;  Whitwell  nas  1530  acres,  with 
a  population,  in  1831,  of  483,  two-thirds  agricultural:  in  all 
2920  acres,  population  1633.  The  town  is  small,  but  it  was 
fi>rmerly  remarkable  for  having  three  churches,  those  of 
Rcepham,  Hack^rd,  and  Whitwell,  in  one  churchyard.  One 
of  these,  Hackford,  was  burned  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIH. ; 
tbt;  two  others,  Reepham  and  Whitwell,  yet  remain.  The 
principal  trade  is  in  malt.  The  market  is  on  Saturday,  and 
there  is  a  yearly  fair.  The  livine  of  Reepham  is  a  rectory 
united  with  that  of  Kerdiston,  of  tne  joint  clear  yearly  value 
of  699/ ,  with  a  glebe-house ;  that  of  Hackford  or  Reepham- 
Hockfurd  is  a  rectory  united  with  the  vicarage  of  Whitwell, 
of  the  joint  clear  yearly  value  of  328/.  There  were  in  the 
three  parishes,  in  1833,  one  day-school,  partly  supported  by 
subscription,  with  36  children;  seven  other  day-schools, 
with  126  children;  and  three  Sunday-schqols,  with  137 
children. 

Stoke  Ferry  is  in  the  hundred  of  Clackolose,  88  miles 
from  London.  The  parish  has  an  area  of  1520  acres,  with 
3  population,  in  1831,  of  706,  about  one-third  agricultural. 
The  town  consists  of  one  principal  street  adjacent  to  the 
Wiiwy,  over  which  there  is  a  bridge.  The  church  is  toward 
the  south  end  of  the  town.  The  market,  which  had  been 
iur  a  long  period  disused,  hos  been  revived  within  the  last 
few  years ;  it  is  now  held  on  Friday,  chiefly  for  corn. 
There  is  one  yearly  cattle-fair.  Messrs.  Whitbread  and  Co., 
the  great  brewers,  have  extensive  malting  establishments 
here.  The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  of  the  clear  yearly 
nlueof  71/.  There  were  in  1833  one  day-school,  partly 
ft*tpported  by  endowment,  with  50  children,  and  two  Sun 
day-schools,  with  122  children. 

SwaflTham  is  in  the  hundred  of  South  Greenhoe,  93  miles 
from  London.  The  parish  has  an  area  of  81 30  acres,  with  a 
popalationf  in  1831,  of  3285,  about  one-fourth  agricultural. 
The  town  is  situated  on  an  eminence,  and  consists  of  four 
principal  streets.  The  houses  are  generally  well  built, 
and  toe  town  has  a  neat  theatre,  an  assembly-room, 
ami  a  house  of  correction.  The  church,  which  is  a 
hirge  edifice  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  consists  of  a  nave 
with  two  aisles,  a  chancel,  and  two  transept-chapels.  It 
k  the  finest  parish  church  in  the  neighbourhood.  There  is 
in  embattled  tower  at  the  west  end,  with  pinnacles  at  the 
corners,  and  a  peal  of  eight  bells  ;  there  is  also  a  porch  on 
the  south  side ;  the  aisles  are  separated  from  the  nave  by 
fourteen  arches,  seven  on  each  side,  sustained  by  slender 
cluster^  pillars;  and  above  them  are  twenty-six  or  twen^- 
eight  light  and  elegant  windows,  two  over  each  arch.  In 
these  windows  are  some  fragments  of  stained  glass.  The 
roof  is  of  finely  carved  oak;  the  church  contains  several 
roonutsents.  There  are  several  dissenting  meeting-houses- 
The  market  is  held  on  Saturday*  and  there  are  three  fkirs  in 
(he  year.  A  great  deal  of  butter  is  sold.  The  quarter- 
sc^ions  for  the  county  are  held  here  by  adjournment  at 
Midsummer,  and  races  and  coursing-meetings  are  held  on 
an  extensive  heath  of  some  thousand  acres  near  the  town. 
The  living  is  a  vicarage  united  with  the  rectory  of  Threxton, 
of  the  joint  yearly  value  of  738/.,  with  a  glebe-house.  There 
were,  in  1833,  one  day-school,  partly  supported  by  endow- 
ment, with  15  boys;' seven  other  day-schools,  with  215 
children ;  and  two  Sunday-schools,  with  263  children. 

North  Walsham  is  in  the  hundred  of  Tunstead,  123 
miles  from  London.  The  area  of  the  parish  is  4010  acres ; 
the  population,  in  1831,  was  2615,  about  one-third  agricnl- 
toral.  The  town  stands  on  a  gentle  eminence  above  the 
river  Ant,  and  consists  of  several  streets  irregularly  laid  out. 
The  town  was  almost  entirely  burnt  in  the  year  1600.  A 
market-cross,  erected  in  the  time  of  Edward  III.,  was  re- 
paired after  the  fire  by  Redman,  bishop  of  Norwich.  The 
church  is  a  spacious  and  magnificent  building,  an  early  spe* 
ci  men  of  the  perpendicular  style.  1 1  has  a  fine  south  porch  of 
flint  and  stone,  and  a  richly  carved  woodeu  cover  to  the  font. 
The  tower  fell  down  in  1 724,  and  has  remained  in  ruins  ever 
since.  There  are  several  dissenting  meeting-houses  and  a 
neat  theatre.  The  silk  manufacture  is  prosecuted  on  a  very 
small  scale ;  there  is  a  weekly  market  on  Thursday,  a  yearly 
caltle-fair.  and  two  statute  fairs  in  the  year  for  hiring  ser- 
rants.  A  navigable  canal,  connected  with  the  naviffation  of 
the  Ant  and  Bure,  opens  a  water  communication  between 
this  town  and  Yarmouth.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  united 
with  the  rectory  of  Antingham  St.  Mary,  of  the  clear  yearly 
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value  of  336/.,  with  a  glebe-house.  There  were,  m  1 833, 
thirteen  boarding  or  day  schools,  with  about  154  children; 
and  three  Sunday-schools,  with  196  children. 

New  Walsingham  is  in  the  hundred  of  North  Greenhoe, 
113^  miles  from  London.  The  parishes  of  Great  or  Old 
Walsingham  and  of  Little  or  New  Walsingham  adjoin  each 
other;  Old  Walsingham  has  2170  acres,  with  a  population, 
in  1831,  of  434,  three-fourths  agricultural;  New  Walsing- 
ham has  860  acres,  with  a  population  of  1 004,  about  one- 
fourth  agricultural :  together  3030  acres;  population  1438. 
A  chapel  was  built  at  Old  Walsingham,  and  dedicated  to 
the  Annunciation  of  our  Lady,  aj>.  1061,  by  the  widow  of 
Richoldis  de  Favarches.  Geoffry,  her  son,  in  the  reign  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  founded  here  a  monastery  for  Au- 
gustinian  or  Black  Canons,  and  erected  a  conventual  church, 
giving  to  the  monastery  the  chapel  built  by  his  mother.  An 
image  of  the  Virgin,  belonging  to  this  foundation,  was  held 
in  the  very  highest  regard;  pilgrimages  to  the  chapel  or 
shrine  of  *  Our  Lady  of  Walsingham '  were  even  more  fre- 
quent than  those  to  the  shrine  of  St.  Thomas  ik  Becket,  and 
the  possessions  of  the  priory  were  augmented  by  large  en- 
dowments or  costly  presents.  Foreigners  of  all  nations  came 
hither  on  pilgrimage,  and  several  kings  and  queens  of  Eng- 
land, among  them  Henry  VIIL  in  the  commencement  of 
his  reign,  paid  their  devotions  here.  £i*asmus,  who  visited 
it,  has  described  the  riches  of  the  chapel.  Tlie  monks  per- 
suaded the  people  that  the  Milky-way  in  the  heavens  was  a 
miraculous  indication  of  the  road  to  this  place,  whence  it 
came  to  be  called  by  some '  the  Walsingham  way.'  The 
convent  at  the  suppression  had  a  yearly  revenue  of 
446/.  14^.  4icL  gross,  or  391/.  lis,  lid.  clear,  beside  the 
offerings  to  our  Lady,  valued,  according  to  one  authority,  at 
260/.  12«.  4(/.  yearly,  but  by  another  at  26/.  15f.  only. 

There  are  some  fine  remains  of  the  convent;  a  richly 
ornamented  lofty  arch,  supposed  to  have  formed  the  east 
end  of  the  conventual  church,  the  western  entrance  gate- 
way to  the  monastery,  having  a  broad  flattened  arch; 
the  walls,  with  windows  and  arches  of  the  refectory,  78 
feet  by  27,  with  walls  26^  feet  high;  a  Norman  arch 
with  zigzag  mouldings,  which  has  been  removed  from  its 
original  site;  part  of  the  cloisters,  incorporated  with 
the  modem  mansion,  a  stone  bath,  and  two  uncovered 
wells,  called  '  the  wishing  wells,*  yet  remain.  The 
principal  part  of  these  ruins  are  included  in  the  pleasure- 
grounds  of  Widsingham  abbey,  the  seat  of  H.  L.  Warner, 
Esq.  There  is  a  fine  engraving  of  the  eastern  end  of  the 
church  in  the  last  edition  of  Dugdale*s  '  Monasticon.'  There 
was  a  house  of  Franciscan  or  Grey  Friars  at  Little  Wal- 
singham, the  houses  and  gardens  of  which  were  valued  at 
the  dissolution  at  3/.  per  annum ;  there  was  also  a  lazar- 
house,  founded  a.d.  1492,  for  two  leprous  persons.  This 
lazar-house  has  been  enlarged,  and  is  used  as  a  bridewell. 
The  town  of  New  Walsingham  is  near  the  river  Stiffkey. 
The  church,  which  is  a  spacious  building,  contains  an  an- 
tient  font  of  perpendicular  character ;  its  carving  is  among 
the  richest  in  England,  representing  the  seven  sacraments 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  and  the  Crucifixion.  An 
engraving  of  this  font  is  given  in  Britten's  '  Architectural 
Antiquities,'  vol.  iv.  There  is  a  yearly  fair.  Quarter-ses- 
sions for  the  county  are  held  here  bv  adioumment  twice  in 
the  year.  There  are  Methodist  and  Independent  meeting- 
houses. The  living  of  Old  Walsingham  is  a  chapel ry,  of 
the  clear  yearly  value  of  168/. ;  that  of  New  Walsingham,  a 
donative,  of  the  value  of  which  there  was  no  return.  There 
were  in  the  two  parishes,  in  1833,  one  endowed  school,  but 
without  scholars;  one  school,  with  12  girls,  supported  by 
private  charity ;  seven  other  day-schools,  with  161  children ; 
one  day  and  Sunday  school,  supported  by  voluntary  contri- 
butions, with  37  girls;  and  four  Sunday-schools,  with  173 
children. 

Watton  18  m  the  hundred  of  Wayland,  91  miles  from 
London.  The  area  of  the  parish  is  2000  acres ;  the  popu- 
lation, in  1831,  was  1027.  The  town,  which  is  small,  is  in 
the  midst  of  a  dairy  country,  from  which  a  considerable 
quantity  of  butter  is  sent  to  London.  There  are  in  the  town 
some  almshouses  and  a  clock-tower.  The  church,  which  is 
at  some  distance  from  the  town,  has  a  round  tower  with  an 
octangular  top ;  it  is  supposed  that  some  parts  of  the  build- 
ing are  as  old  as  the  time  of  Henry  I.  There  is  a  weekly 
market  on  Wednesday,  three  antient  fairs,  and  two  others 
of  modern  establishment  Petty-sessions  for  the  hundred 
are  held  monthly.  The  living  is  a  vicarage,  of  the  clear 
yearly  value  of  187/.,  with  a  glebe-house.    There  were  in 
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tbe  parish,  in  1S33,  a  national  day  and  Sanday  school* 
with  lau  children,  and  three  day-schools,  with  93  children. 
Wells  in  in  North  Greenhoe  hundred,  118^  miles  from 
London.  The  area  of  the  parish  is  2250  acres,  with  a  popu- 
lation, in  1831,  of  3624.  The  town  is  on  a  slisht  elevation 
rising  above  the  marshy  flat  which  here  lines  the  coast,  and 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  sea,  on  a  creek,  the  mouth  of 
which  forms  the  harbour.  The  shifting  sands  render  this 
Arbour  difficult  of  access,  but  considerable  improvements 
nave  been  made  in  it  The  town  consists  of  two  principal 
streets,  partially  paved,  and  of  some  smaller  streets.  There 
is  a  custom-house  on  the  quay ;  there  is  also  a  theatre.  Tbe 
trade  of  the  port  is  considerable.  Corn  and  malt  are 
shipped;  and  coals,  timber,  deals,  bark,  oil -cake,  tar,  and 
wine  are  imported.  There  is  a  yearly  fair.  Petty-sessions 
for  the  hundred  are  held  every  fortnight.  Several  of  the 
townsmen  are  engaged  as  seamen  in  registered  vessels,  or 
in  the  oyster  or  other  fishery.  The  living  is  a  rectory,  of  the 
clear  yearly  value  of  738/.,  with  a  glebe-house.  There  were 
in  the  parish,  in  1833,  six  infant  or  dame  schools,  with  124 
children ;  two  endowed  day-schools,  with  60  children ;  two 
schools,  supported  by  private  charity,  with  60  children ; 
eight  other  day-schools,  with  277  children ;  and  two  Sunday- 
schools,  with  339  children. 

Wymondham  (pronounced  and  occasionally  written 
"Windham)  is  in  Forehoe  hundred,  100  miles  from  London. 
The  parish  comprehends  six  divisiouii.  having  an  aggregate 
area  of  11,240  acres,  with  a  population,  in  1831,  of  5485. 
A  priory  of  Black  or  Benedictine  monks  was  established 
here  before  a.d.  1107,  by  William  de  Albini,  chief  butler  to 
Henry  I.  It  was  at  first  a  cell  to  St.  Alban*s  abbey,  but 
was  separated  from  it  and  erected  into  an  independent 
abbey  about  A.D.  1448.  It  had  ten  or  twelve  monks:  the 
yearly  revenue  at  the  dissolution  was  21U.  16f.  6{d.  gross, 
or  72/.  5s,  4tL  clear.  The  only  part  of  the  conventual  build- 
ings  now  remaining  is  a  portion  of  the  church,  which  is  now 
ased  as  the  parish  churcn.  The  town  grew  into  importance 
through  the  monastery.  Ket  tlie  Tanner,  who  raised  a 
rebellion  in  the  county  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  was  a 
native  of  this  town. 

The  town  of  Wymondham  is  of  considerable  extent,  and 
has  been  much  improved  of  late  years.  The  church  was 
originally  cruciform,  consisting  of  a  nave  with  side  aisles, 
the  south  aisle  having  the  monks'  lodginp  over  it,  two 
chapels  forming  transepts,  a  choir,  with  Lady  chapel  on  the 
north  side,  and  a  tower  rising  from  the  intersection  of  the 
nave  and  transepts.  There  were  a  chapter-house  and  other 
oonventual  buildings.  Between  the  years  1410  and  1476 
the  inhabitants  built  another  tower  at  the  western  end.  The 
part  now  remaining  consists  of  the  nave  with  the  side  aisles 
(the  south  aisle  having  been  rebuilt),  the  western  tower,  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  central  tower,  and  some  frag- 
ments of  the  walls  of  other  parts.  The  architecture  is 
of  different  styles  and  periods;  the  Norman  arches  of 
the  nave  may  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  original 
building.  There  are  several  dissenting  meeting-houses  at 
Wymondham,  and  a  house  of  correction.  The  bomba- 
sine manufacture  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent; 
the  whole  number  of  persons  employed  in  it  is  probably 
near  1000.  There  are  a  market  on  Friday,  two  yearly  fairs 
for  horses  and  cattle,  and  occasional  statute  fairs  for  hiring 
servants.  The  living  is  a  vicarage,  of  the  clear  yearly  value 
of  51  y.,  with  a  glebe-house.  There  were,  in  1 833,  two  day- 
aehools,  partly  supported  by  an  endowment,  with  140  chil- 
dred ;  three  other  day-schools,  with  110  children ;  and  five 
Sundsy-schools,  with  599  children.  There  is  an  endowment 
ibr  a  free  mm  mar-school,  but  the  Report  in  1833  states 
that '  there  oad  been  no  child  instructed  therein  for  many 
years.' 

Of  the  places  formerly  of  note,  but  now  decayed,  may  be 
mentioned  North  Elmham  in  Launditch  hundred,  5  miles 
north  of  East  Dereham.  In  the  Saxon  time  this  was  for 
Ibur  centuries  (a.d.  673-1075)  the  seat  of  a  bishopric; 
and  after  the  see  was  removed  toThetford,  and  subsequently 
to  Norwich,  the  bishops  continued  to  reside  occasionally  in 
the  manor-bouse  here,  which  bishop  Spencer,  in  tbe  time  of 
Richard  II.,  obtained  leave  to  convert  into  a  castle.  The 
entrenchment  surrounding  this  castle  still  remains,  and  en- 
closea  about  five  acres  of  land.  There  are  a  few  remains  of 
the  palace  overgrown  with  briars  and  thorns,  and  some 
traces  of  the  cathedral.  The  parish  has  an  area  of  5000 
•ores,  with  a  population,  in  1831,  of  1 163.  The  living  is  a 
\ioange,of  the  clear  yeariy  value  of  316^    The  see  was 


formed  by  dismemberment  from  that  of  Donvick.  TW  t«9 
sees  were  reunited  probably  about  870  or  $71. 

Castle  Acre  ih  in  the  hundred  of  Freebndfe  \jfuk,  i 
miles  north  of  Swafl'ham,  on  the  north  bank  of  tbe  Kac  li 
is  probable  that  this  wiu  a  lioroan  sution,  for  a«v«rml  ncas 
and  a  tessellated  pavement  have  been  dug  up  ben.  Tw 
castle,  from  which  the  place  probablv  gei»  tta  nsae,  «■• 
erected  by  William  earl  of  Warren  ana  Surrry,  to  wbsas  tie 
lordship  bad  been  grantcMl  by  the  Conqueror.  It  ocmp^t 
the  southern  side  of  a  hill  sloping  toward  the  nrer.aBd^fr- 
sisted  of  three  parts  or  divisions,  each  fortified  vilk  mens^ 
ditches,  and  walls,  but  connected  with  each  uiher.  TW 
earthworks  remain,  as  well  as  f^agmenta  of  the  b€a)d:i;^. 
The  principal  street  of  the  present  village  passes  thrsaf  i 
one  of  the  main  entrances  of  the  castle ;  this  emnoB*  coc- 
sists  of  an  outer  and  inner  f^ate,  with  a  portruU»  betWM-o 
tliero,  and  two  circular  bastions  to  defend  tbe  lyyiwiK 
There  are  traces  of  a  similar  entrance  at  tbe  aouibmen^ .( 
the  street.  Earl  Warren  f  >unded  also  a  pnory  of  Uiia.Br 
monks  near  his  ca&tle  ;  the  yearly  revenues  of  whwh  pr»  ry 
at  the  dissolution  were  estimated  at  324/.  1 7«.  Hd.  crvn. 
or  306/.  1 U.  4{</.  clear.  There  are  considerable  ptsaios  '-f 
this  religious  house.  Tbe  ruins  of  the  weet  front  of  *jr 
church  and  the  towers  at  the  angles  are  a  fine  t|'r'  iitia  / 
enriched  Norman  architecture.  There  are  three  do«r«*t| 
in  this  front ;  the  central  and  principal  one  has  a  nuaWr^ 
fine  sigzag  and  other  mouldings.  The  large  west  wmk^ 
over  this  doorway  forms  an  exception  to  the  general  rss- 
racter  of  the  front,  being  of  perpendicular  architectwic.  U.: 
much  mutilated ;  there  are  pointed  arrhea,  or  reoMns  ci 
them,  on  each  side  of  this  large  window.  Somm  U-ft 
columns  of  the  nave,  but  only  one  in  a  perfect  stale.  L'm 
walls  of  the  transepts,  and  considerable  remnantaof  tbs  eun- 
ventual  buildings  to  the  south  of  the  church,  of  tba  VKr  t 
house  adjacent  to  the  southwestern  angle  of  tbe  cravi 
of  the  porter's  lodge,  and  of  the  barn  of  the  moaasUrv.  ui 
remaining.  The  site  of  the  monastery  within  abat  wt  ir 
called  the  walled  precinct  contains  nearly  thirty  ■erat.'TWi 
village  of  Castle  Acre  is  still  considerable.  Tbe  araa  ol  ?-• 
parish  is  3210  acres;  the  population,  in  1831.  «aa  li:> 
There  are  two  dissenting  places  of  worship,  and  m  l«j: 
there  were  three  day-schools,  with  125  children,  aad  tlc*« 
Sunday-schools,  with  225  children.  The  living  u  ai 
of  the  yearly  value  of  which  no  return  has  I 
There  are  two  yearly  fairs,  and  the  magistrates  boM  a  i 
ing  here  once  a  fortnight. 

Castle    Rising,    also    in   the    hundred    of    Fraabnlf^ 
Lynn,    5  miles  north-west  of  Ljmn,   and  8  ibim»  1^4 
the  Wash,  on   the  Rising  or  Habingly  river,  m  a  fi«rv 
of  great  antiquity ;   an  old  verse,  preserved  W  tiadi:«i^ 
def^lares  that  *  Rising  was  a  seaport  town  when  L| an  «a« 
but  a  marsh.'    It  is  thought  that  Alfred  the  Gnat  W&t  s 
castle  here;  at  any  rate  William  de  Albini,  to  wboae  aari 
tors  the  Conqueror  gave  several  lordships  in  tbe  esian. 
built  a  castle  here  before  1 1 76 ;  and  this  edifice  apaean  • 
enclose  a  fragment  of  a  more  antient  building.     ibettBL* 
of  the  place  was  considerable,  and  the  town  was  uajuspeisaA 
but  at  what  period  is  not  clear;  however, tbe  barboBK. br-s 
choked  up  with  sand,  was  de^rted,  and  the  placa  Mt  a«« 
decay.    It  received  the  elective   franchise  in  tbe  tiat  i^ 
Philip  and  Mary ;  but  from  the  decay  of  tbe  teva  l^ 
number  of  voters  was  diminished  to  two  or  three,  ^ 
f^nchise  was  Ukeii  away  by  the  Reform  Act.  Tbe  i 
tion  has  almost  dwindled  away.    The  pari&h  aiwl 
contains  2330  acres,  with  a  population,  in   IfrJt.  ii  X><*. 
more  than  half  agricultural.    Tnere  are  oonoisakA*  tv- 
mains  of  the  castle ;  the  keep   is  standing,  fhoafb  laof^b 
dilapidated ;  the  walls  are  three  yards  thick,  and  tbe  A  i 
sion  and  arrangement  of  the  apartmenta  are  very  sbi-ifea 
It  stands  in  a  ballium  or  court  surrounded  bv  a  moat  aa4  f^ 
bank  men  t    The  general  style  of  the  building  is  Noma-, 
and  bears  a  resemblance  to  that  of  Norwich  ctttle.    Isba.  i 
of  France,  aueen  of  Edward  11^  was  kept  in  confiaenmt  % 
this  ca&tle  by  her  son  Edward  IIL.  from  a^  ISM  till  m 
death  in  1358.    The  church  is  a  xery  antient  structaiw :  -  ** 
west  front  is  of  remarkably  fine  Norman  composiU^jA 
has  a  fine  doorway  with  varied  mouldings,  and  a  tai 
window  above,  with  a  aeries  of  intersecting  arebes  o«  wmr^ 
side.    The  font  is  antient  and  highly  omaiatnicd.     T>tf 
living  is  a  rectory  consolidated  with  that  of  Reydoo.  oi  V» 
clear  yearly  value  of  419/.,  with  a  glebe-boota.    Tbsffe  w«-^ 
in  1  b33,  two  day-schools,  \rith  C7  diildian,  and  two  Sao^^ 
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Kenninghall,  in  Guiltcross  hundred,  m  the  neighbour 
hood  of  East  Harling.  is  on  the  Ikeneld  Street,  and  was 
once  a  residence  of  the  princes  of  East  AngUa,  from  which 
circumstance  it  derives  its  name,  Cyning-Halla,  'King's 
Hall'  or  palace.  The  site  of  this  palace,  which  is  still  dis- 
eemible,  is  called  '  Candleyards,'  a  corruption  prohably  of 
(>pning-hall-yards,  and  consists  of  an  area  of  four  acres, 
surrounded  by  a  ditch,  and  having  an  artificial  mound  at 
each  corner.  The  lordship  was  conferred  by  the  Conqueror 
on  William  de  Albini,  from  whose  family  it  descended  to 
the  Montalts,  the  Mowbrays,  and  the  Howards.  The  splendid 
manorial  residence  of  these  nobles  was  forfeited  to  the  crown 
on  the  attainder  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk  in  the  time  of  king 
Henry  VIII.,  by  whom  it  was  conferred  on  his  daughter  the 
princess  Mary,  who,  as  well  as  her  sister  Elisabeth,  occa- 
uonally  resided  here :  it  is  now  pulled  down.  The  church, 
which  is  antient,  has  a  south  door  of  very  singular  Norman 
composition.  The  market  of  Kenninghall  has  been  for 
many  years  discontinued.  The  area  of  the  parish  is  3660 
acres;  the  population,  in  1831,  was  1251,  more  than  half 
a^iooltiiral.  The  living  is  a  vicarage,  of  the  clear  yearly 
talue  of  350^,  with  a  glebe-house.  There  were,  in  1833, 
two  boarding  and  day  schools,  with  55  children ;  three  day- 
schools,  with  76  children ;  and  two  Sunday-schools,  with 
260  children. 

Litcham  is  in  Launditch  hundred,  8  miles  north-west 
of  East  Dereham.  The  area  of  the  parish  is  2060  acres; 
the  population,  in  1831,  was  771,  more  than  a  third  agricul- 
tuni.  It  was  formerly  a  market-town,  but  the  market  has 
Wen  discontinued ;  the  place  however  still  continues  to  be  the 
mart  of  the  surrounding  villages.  The  church  is  an  antient 
tiructure.  There  were,  in  1 833,  one  day-school,  partly  sup- 
prted  by  subscription,  with  70  children;  one  other  day- 
«;bool,  with  20  cnildren ;  one  boarding-school,  with  10 
rbildren  ;  and  one  Sunday-school,  with  50  children. 

Methwold  is  in  Grimshoe  hundred,  between  Brandon  and 
Stoke  Ferry.  The  parish  has  an  area  of  13,530  acres,  with 
a  population,  in  1831,  of  1266,  about  three-fourths  agricul- 
taral.  The  market  has  fallen  into  disuse.  There  are  a 
btndsoaie  church  with  an  embattled  tower,  and  a  Methodist 
meeting-house.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  united  with  the 
iwxovf  of  Cranwich  or  Cranwick,  of  the  clear  yearly  value 
of  450/-,  with  a  glebe-house.  There  were,  in  1833,  one  day- 
icbool,  with  36  children,  supported  by  the  duchy  of  Lan- 
otster;  one  day  and  Sunday  school,  with  16  children  in  the 
week  and  about  22  on  Sundays,  partly  supported  by  private 
charity ;  and  one  Sunday-school  with  217  children. 

Snettisham  is  in  Smithdon  hundred,  about  1 1)  miles  north 
by  east  of  Lynn,  not  far  from  the  Wash.  The  area  of  the 
parish  is  5580  acres,  with  a  population,  in  1831,  of  926,  nearly 
two-thirds  agricultural.  The  market  has  been  discontinued. 
There  are  a  church  and  a  Methodist  meeting-house. 
Several  brass  'celts,'  antient  instruments  of  disputed  origin 
and  use,  have  been  dug  up  in  this  neighbourhood.  The 
living  h  a  rectory,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  110/.,  with  a 
glelx^bouse.  There  were,  in  1833,  one  endowed  school  with 
33  children ;  a  school,  partly  supported  by  charity,  for  47 
girls;  five  other  day-schools,  with  81  children ;  one  board- 
ing school,  with  28  children ;  and  two  Sunday-schools,  with 
73  children. 

Worsted  is  in  Tunstead  hundred,  12  miles  north-north- 
east of  Norwich.  The  area  of  the  parish  is  24 1 0  acres ;  the 
papulation  in  1831  was  830,  more  than  half  agricultural. 
This  place  was  formerly  the  seat  of  a  considerable  manufac- 
ture, introduced  by  the  Flemings,  of  woollen  twists  and 
itufh,  called  from  it  *  Worsted  eoods ;'  but  this  manufacture 
was  in  the  reigns  of  Richard  II.  and  Henry  IV.  removed 
to  Norwich,  where  indeed  it  had  been  previously  esta- 
blished. The  market  has  been  discontinued;  and  the 
tvwti  has  now  scarcely  any  manufacture  and  little  trade, 
though  the  latter  is  &ci\itated  by  the  canal  from  the 
nver  Ant  up  to  North  WaUham,  which  passes  near  the 
town.  The  church  is  a  fine  building,  consisting  of  nave, 
chaooel,  and  tower:  the  nave  and  chancel  are  partly 
of  decorated,  but  chiefly  of  perpendicular  character ;  the 
tower  is  of  decorated  character,  and  is  of  very  admirable 
arrangement  and  composition.  It  is  strengthened  by  rich 
buttresses  and  is  crowned  with  pinnacles.  There  is  in  the 
chuich  a  font  of  pecuhar  richness  with  delicately  pannelled 
sides  ;  the  pedestal  has  niches  and  buttresses,  and  the  risers 
«f  the  steps  are  pannelled.  The  cover  of  this  font  is  of 
wood,  of  rich  '  tabernacle  work.'  There  is  also  a  fine  wooden 
wrreau.    The  living  is  a  vicarage,  of  the  clear  yearly  value 


of  251/.  There  were  m  the  parish,  in  1833,  five  day-sohoolf. 
with  87  children,  and  two  Sunday-sdiools,  with  134 
children. 

The  villages  require  only  very  slight  notice.  Banham 
(pop.  in  1831,  1297)  is  in  Guiltcross  hundred,  aoout  2  miles 
north-east  of  Kenninghall :  it  has  a  small  endowment  for  a 
school.  Blofield  (pop.  1092)  is  in  Blofield  hundred,  7  miles 
from  Norwich  on  the  road  to  Yarmouth.  It  has  severai 
schools,  one  supported  by  endowment,  another  by  private 
charity.  Coltishall  (pop.  868)  is  in  South  Erpingham  hun- 
dred, on  the  river  Bure,  7  miles  from  Norwich  on  the  road 
to  North  Walsham :  it  has  an  endowed  free-school.  Cos- 
tessey  (popularly  Clossey)  (pop.  1098)  is  in  Forehoe  hundred, 
on  the  river  Wensum,  4  miles  from  Norwich.  It  has  the 
fine  seat  and  park  of  C]!ostessey  Hall,  the  seat  of  Jemingham 
lord  Stafford.  The  house  is  partly  antient,  partly  modern. 
Contiguous  to  the  house  is  a  handsome  Crothic  chapel,  erected 
bv  Edward  Jemingham,  Esq.,  a  branch  of  the  &mily. 
Feltwell  (pop.  1231)  is  in  Grimshoe  hundred,  about  2  miles 
south  of  Methwold.  It  consists  of  two  antient  parishes  con- 
solidated. Gay  wood  (pop.  924)  is  in  the  hundred  of  Fare- 
bridge  Lynn,  about  a  mile  from  Lynn,  and  consists  of  a 
principal  street  on  the  road  to  Swaffham.  It  has  a  large 
national  school.  The  church  serves  for  the  adjoining  parish 
of  Bawsey,  as  well  as  for  Gaywood.  Mattishall  (pop.  1093) 
is  in  Mitford  hundred,  1 1  miles  west  of  Norwich :  some  ma- 
nufacture, probably  of  Norwich  stuffs,  is  carried  on.  Strip- 
dam  (pop.  1889)  is  also  in  Mitford  hundred,  between  liast 
Dereham  and  Watton.  There  is  an  endowed  school  here. 
It  has  a  handsome  church.  Upwell  (pop.,  including  the 
chapelry  of  Welney,  4156,  on  an  area  of  22,360  acres)  is 
partly  in  Glackclose  hundred,  partly  in  Wisbeach  hundred, 
Cambridgeshire,  chiefly  in  the  former.  The  village  is  on  a 
branch  of  the  river  Nene,  which  here  forms  the  boundary 
between  the  two  counties.  There  are  large  garden -greunds 
in  the  neighbourhood.  The  church  is  on  the  Norfolk  side 
of  the  stream.  There  are  a  Methodist  meeting-house  and  a 
charity-school.  Walsoken  (pop.  1 856,  on  an  area  of  8800  acres) 
is  in  Freebridge  Marshland  hundred,  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  Wisbeach,  to  the  inhabitants  of  which  the 
pleasant  walks  round  the  village  ofier  an  agreeable  prome- 
nade. Walsoken,  with  the  neighbouring  villages  of  Walton 
and  Walpole,  derives  its  name  from  its  situation,  adjacent 
to  an  old  Roman  wall  or  embankment  for  securing  the 
country  against  the  inundation  of  the  sea. 

Divisions  for  Ecclesiastical  and  Legal  purposes.— ThiB 
county  is  included  in  the  diocese  of  Norwich,  which  compre- 
hends Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  a  few  parishes  in  CSambridge- 
shire.  [Norwich.  Diocese  of.]  Norfolk  is  divided  between 
the  two  arohdeaoonries  of  I.  Norwich  and  II.  Norfolk.  I.  The 
archdeaconry  of  Norwich  includes  the  eleven  rural  deaneries 
of—l,  Blofield,  2,  Breckles,  3,  Brisley,  4,  Flegg,  5.  Holt,  6, 
Ingworth,  7,  Lynn,  8,  Taverham,  9,  Thetford,  10,  Toflrees, 
and  1 1,  Walsingham.  Of  these  it  is  proposed  that  the  deanery 
of  Lynn  shall  be  added  to  the  diocese  of  Ely.  II.  The  arch- 
deaconry of  Norfolk  includes  the  thirteen  rural  deaneries 
of—l,  Brooke,  2,  Burnham,  3,  Cranewise,  or  Cranwich,  4, 
Depwade,  5  Fincham,  6,  Hingham,  7  Hitcham,  8,  Humble- 
yard,  9,  Reddenhall,  10,  Repps,  11,  Rockland,  12,  Sparham, 
and  13,  Waxton.  Of  these,  it  is  proposed  that  Fincham 
should  be  added  to  the  diocese  of  Ely.  In  Browne  Willises 
enumeration  there  are  354  churches  and  chapels  in  the 
former  of  the  two  arehdeaconries,  and  446  in  the  latter 
making  just  800  in  the  whole  county.  In  Lewis's  *  Topo- 
graphical Dictionacy,'  the  number  of  parishes  is  given  at 
756 ;  of  which  441  are  rectories,  171  vicarages,  ancr78  per- 
petual curacies ;  the  remaining  66  are  not  specified. 

Norfolk  is  in  the  Norfolk  cireuit,  and  the  assizes  are  held 
at  Norwich.  The  quarter-sessions  are  held  at  Norwich; 
from  thence  the  Epiphany,^aster,  and  Michaelmas  sessions 
are  adjourned  to  King's  Lynn,  the  Midsummer  sessions  to 
Swaffham;  the  Epiphany  and  Midsummer  sessions  are 
further  adjourned  to  Walsingham;  the  Easter  and  Mi- 
chaelmas sessions  to  Holt. 

The  county  gaol  is  at  Norwich,  adjacent  to  the  keep 
of  the  castle.  The  old  prison,  restricted  to  the  walls 
of  the  antient  fortress,  having  been  found  insufficient 
for  the  increasing  number  of  prisoners,  the  new  gaol  ad- 
joining it  was  erected  in  1824,  at  an  expense  of  50,000/. 
It  consists  of  a  keeper's  house  of  octagonal  form  and 
three  radiating  wings.  The  site  is  not  considered  to 
be  well  chosen,  the  sun  and  air  being  obstructed  by  the 
dense  mass  of  the  old  castle,  aii^j^j|ij^fi^buihlmgs  are 
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i(X>  much  crowded  together.  The  discipline  of  the  gaol  (hy 
Report  of  Inspector,  Feb.  1»  1836)  wos  considered  too  U\  : 
but  the  defects  of  management  result  in  a  great  degree  fVom 
the  inconvenient  construction  and  arrangement  of  the 
prison.  There  are  houses  of  correction  at  Swaflfham,  Lit- 
tle Walsingham,  and  Wymondham.  There  are  borough 
gaols  at  Norwich,  Yarmouth*  King's  Lynn,  and  Thetford. 
The  number  of  prisoners  for  the  county,  committed  from 
October  in  the  year  1833  to  October  in  the  year  1834,  wat 
1757,  vii.  842  to  Norwich  Castle,  346  to  Swaffham,  467  to 
Little  Walsingham,  and  102  to  Wvmondham ;  in  1834-3. 
1665,  viz.  801  to  Norwich,  333  to  Swaffham,  425  to  Little 
Walsingham,  and  106  to  Wymondham;  and  in  1835-6, 
1541,  viz.  718  to  Norwich.  287  to  Swaffham,  427  to  Little 
Walsingham,  and  109  to  Wymondham.  There  is  a  County 
Lunatic  Asylum,  established  in  May,  1814;  into  which,  from 
its  establishment,  up  to  May  1, 1836,  1020  patients  had  been 
admitted.  The  amount  of  expenditure  for  the  county  rates 
in  1834  was  15,875/.  13«.  2j^.,  the  greater  part  by  far  being 
expended  in  the  prosecution  of  criminals,  maintenance  of 
prisoners,  and  other  charges  connected  with  the  administra- 
tion of  justice. 

The  maritime  jurisdiction  of  the  county  is  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  vice-admiral  of  Norfolk,  an  officer  appointed 
under  a  commission  from  the  lords  of  the  Admiralty,  who  is 
invested  with  a  power  to  hold  a  Court  of  Admiralty  for  the 
county,  with  juages,  marshals,  and  other  officers.  An  ap- 
peal lies  from  this  court  to  the  high  Admiralty  Court.  A 
court  for  the  liberty  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster  (of  the  limits 
of  which  in  this  county  we  are  not  aware)  is  held  at  Aylsham. 
A  court  for  the  liberty  of  the  duchy  of  Norfolk  is  held  at 
Lopham,  or  elsewhere  within  the  liberty,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  duke.  The  extent  of  this  liberty  is  considerable,  and 
reaches  beyond  this  county.  It  comprises  the  whole  hundred 
of  Earsharo,  the  half-hundred  of  Guiltcross,  several  manors 
and  demesnes  in  other  parts  of  the  county,  and  several 
parishes  or  demesnes  in  Suffolk,  Sussex,  Surrey,  and  in 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Within  these  limits  the  duke 
has  the  return  of  all  writs,  bills,  summonses,  precepts,  and 
mandates  of  the  king,  and  exercises  various  other  rights. 
The  court  of  the  honour  of  Rhye  is  kept  at  Hingham,  and 
Aiti  of  the  fee  or  capital  lordship  of  Richmond,  at  Swaffham. 

Before  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act,  twelve  mem- 
oers  were  returned  from  Norfolk :  two  for  the  county,  two 
for  the  city  of  Norwich,  and  two  each  for  the  boroughs  of 
Yarmouth,  Castle  Rising,  Lvnn,  and  Thetford.  The  total 
fiumber  was  not  affected  by  that  act ;  the  two  membersi  lost 
oy  the  disfraiichitement  of  Castle  Rising  being  counter- 
balanced by  the  addition  of  two  members  consequent  on  the 
division  of  the  county.  The  eastern  division  of  the  county 
includes  the  eighteen  hundreds  of  Blofleld,  Clavering,  Dep- 
wade,  Diss,  Earsham,  North  Erpingham,  South  Erping- 
hara,  Eynsford,  East  Flegg,  West  Flegg,  Forehoe,  Happing, 
Uenstead,  Humbleyard,  £oddon, Taversham,  Tunstead,  and 
Walsham.  The  court  for  the  election  of  members  is  held 
at  Norwich;  and  the  polling-stations  are  Norwich.  Yar- 
mouth, Reepbam,  North  Walsham,  and  Long  Stratton.  The 
western  division  of  the  county  comprehends  the  fifteen  hun- 
dreds of  Brotheroross,  Clackclose,  Freebridge  Lvnn,  Free- 
bridge  Marshland,  Gallow,  North  Greenhoe,  South  Green- 
hoe,  Grimshoe,  Guiltcross,  Holt,  Launditch,  Mitford, 
Shrophara,  Smithdon,  and  Wayland.  The  court  for  the 
election  of  members  is  held  at  Swaffham ;  and  the  polling- 
BtatiouB  are  Swaffham,  Downham,  Fakenham,  Lynn,  Thet- 
ford, and  East  Dereham.  The  boundaries  of  the  city  of 
Norwich  and  of  the  several  boroughs  were  not  altered, 
except  bv  the  incorporation  with  Norwich  of  some  extra- 
parochial  districts,  and  the  addition  of  the  whole  of  the 
parish  of  Gorlestone  in  Suffolk  to  the  borough  of  Yarmouth, 
only  a  portion  of  that  parish  haTing  been  mcluded  in  the 
old  borough  boundary. 

Hiitory ;  Antiquitiei.—^orfoW  formed  part  of  the  do- 
minions of  the  Iceni  or  Simeni  (Zi/mvm,  Ptol.),  a  people  who 
allied  themselves  with  the  Romans  in  the  time  of  Claudius, 
but  rose  in  arms  on  the  attempt  of  Ostorius  to  form  a  line 
of  fortified  posts  along  the  Severn,  the  Warwickshire  Avon, 
and  the  Nene.  T^is  hasty  rising  was  vigorously  put  down 
by  that  aetive  commander.  [Britannia.]  The  more  terri- 
bie  rising  under  Boadioea  followed  [Boadicia]  ;  but  on  her 
defeat  the  Iceni  seem  to  have  submitted.  In  the  Roman 
division  of  Britain,  Norfolk  was  included  in  the  province  of 
Flavia  Cwtariensis,  which  comprehended  all  the  east  side 
mud  the  oentxe  of  the  island.  There  were  many  British  and 


Roman  towns  or  posts  in  this  county,  uirtnl  of  vUek  vtn 
on  tlie  shores  of  that  «?stUBry,  which  we  ha\'e  ootieed  m  ««- 
cupying  the  valleys  of  the  Wensum,  the  Yar*.  tba  Waveftsy. 
the  Bure,  and  the  district  of  the  '  broads.*  Vents  (Ofavra. 
Ptol.),  distinguished  as  VenU  loenomm  froa  smvraleiW 
British  towns  to  which  the  name  of  Venta  wm  eoouMo. «« 
probably  at  Caistor  St.  Edmund's,  about  3  mxim  mom$k  sf 
Norwich,  and  was  the  chief  town  of  the  Iceni  BrttoodoMB 
and  Gariannonum,  mentioned  in  the  *  Notitta  InMni,*  wtm 
probably  in  this  county ;  the  former  at  Brancaster,  liM  kOtf  m 
the  valley  (then  the  »stuary)  of  the  Waveney :  sad  Ad  Tasa, 
mentioned  in  the  Peutinger  Table,  was  probsblj  ai  Ta«- 
burgh,  on  a  branch  of  the  Yare.  There  are  trsees  of  sranl 
other  posts,  of  which  the  names  are  unknown.  The  Icasi  «f 
tlie  Antonine  Itinerary  has  been  placed  by  soom  astifeanm 
at  Thetford  or  Ickburgh,  between  Brandon  and  Swajftan 
The  mouth  of  the  great  oestuary.  where  Yannomk  suv 
stands,  is  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  under  tha  naaaGaiiiiai 
(Fappvivoc),  the  first  part  of  which  evidenUy  caibs^aitta 
root  of  iu  present  designation  *  Yare.' 

Of  Venta  there  are  some  remains  on  tba  rig^  bsk 
of  the  Taos,  which  joins  the  Yare.    The  Ronaas  asAi 
it  their  principal  post  on  this  side  of  the  tslaod.    That 
are  traces  of  this  sUtion,  which  comprehendad  s  sqaaie  sT 
about  30  acres.    Foundations  of  buddings  nay  be  tiani 
and  sepulchral  urns  and  other  antiquities  bare  bees  4k 
up.   Tne  station  is  on  a  declivity  toward  the  river :  its  fip-i 
approximates  to  a  parallelogram  with  the  con 
off :  it  was  encloscKl  bv  a  single  rampart  or 
mounted  by  a  wall  and  defended  by  a  ditch. 
formerly  a  raised  mound   in  each  comer.     Of  a  ma^ 
tower  near  the  river,  designed  to  guard  the  gate  tovaid  m 
water,  there  are  considerable  remains :  it  is  stdl  above  that* 
feet  high,  and  is  composed  of  alternate  layers  o^  Re»Ma 
bricks  and  of  flint,  imbedded  in  a  strong  cement:  ibeou:- 
side  was  probably  once  foced  with  stone.    The  watt  whatk 
surmounted  the  mound  appears  to  have  bsen  baiU  is  lbs 
same  manner.    Manv  Roman  bricks  have  been  oaed  a  tbt 
erection  of  the  parish  church,  which  stands  witbtn  tba  ste- 
tion,  as  the  now  ruined  church  at  Reculver  in  Kant  steaoi 
within  the  enclosure  of  the  Roman  ReguUmnn.     V««*i 
appears  to  have  been  on  one  of  the  brancbas  of  the  gnst 
»stuary.    Of  Branodunum  (Brancaster,  4  miles  aertb-wii 
of  Burnham-market),  one  of  the  stations  of  the  eavalr;  ya4rx 
the  'Comes  Littoris  Saxonici'  (Count  of  the  Sasoo  Cosfe- 
there  are  some  remains.    The  station  was  just  at  tbe  ikM^i 
the  declivity  that  overlooks  the  marshes :  the  area  was  awLf 
eight  acres.    Numerous  coins,  urns,  knives,  *^9}*>*  '' 
writing,  and  other  antiquities  have  been  dug  up.    ne  lOr 
of  Gariannonum,  another  of  the  posts  of  cavalry  ma4m  the 
same  officer,  has  been  much  disputed.   Spelman  ] 
fix  it  at  Caistor,  at  the  northern  end  of  the  *  dei 
along  the  shore  by  Yarmouth,  firoro  which  town 
distant  about  2  miles.    But  although  tbe  i 


us  to  fix  a  Roman  post  here,  yet  it  is  unlikely  to  hai 
a  post  for  cavalry,  or  the  chief  station  of  tbe  oictnct. 
castle  in  Suffolk,  at  the  junction  of  the  Wavcney  and  tkr 
Yare,  has  been  fixed  upon  by  most  antiquaries;  bnt  tbM|fc 
the  remains  show  it  to  have  been  a  fortiAeation  eC  vm^ 
ance  [Buroh],  it  could  hardly  have  been  suitad*  aitasM  u 
it  then  was  on  an  island,  for  a  post  of  caTalrr.  Aasiktf 
locality  has  consequently  been  proposed,  viz.  WhiUi  •* 
Whitaker  Burgh,  on  the  Norfolk  side  of  the  Wa 
the  extreme  point  of  the  peninsula  formed  by  tbe  1 
branches  of  the  »stuary,  now  the  valleys  or  itmVFm 
and  the  Yare.  (Robberds*s  Geological  omd 
Observations  on  the  Eastern  Valletfs  qf  Norfolk,) 

Ickburgh,  4  miles  east  of  MetbwcM,  bears  in  iti  nuBt  sa 
indication  of  having  been  a  Roman  post;  and  tsam  tba  int 
svllable  it  has  been  proposed  to  identify  it  with  tbe  Icmm  «f 
Antoninus :  but  the  uncertainty  of  toe  oonnaetad  i 
and  the  occurrence  of  the  same  element  in  i 
names,  for  example  Ix worth,  makes  itdifitoiU  to  i 
The  discovery  of  various  antiquities  at  North 
the  early  importance  of  that  place  under  the  Saxons  bad  if 
the  supposition  of  its  having  been  a  Roman  lovn  ar  vAs^ 

The  names  of  some  olaces,  as  Atlleburgb,  on  tba  wmi 
between  Thetford  and  Norwich ;  Borgb.  near  Aylslaau 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  which,  at  Oxnead,  aotiquitys  bate 
been  discovered ;  Happisburgb,  on  the  coast  faatween  Ytf- 
mouth  and  Cromer;  Oxburgh  (where  are  tbe  rtcaaas  d 
a  ditch  and  fortification),  on  the  Wissey,  near  Skokt 
Ferry;  and  the  ^^m6%K!}m&^^S^  ^^"^^ 
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n  at  Buxton,  between  Aylsham  and  Coltishall,  Castle 
Rising;  South  Creak,  between  Bumham  and  Fakenham; 
Narborough  and  Narford,  6  miles  north-west  of  Swaff- 
bam ;  Old  Walsingham ;  and  West  Acre,  near  Castle  Acre, 
render  it  probable  that  they  had  a  Roman  origin ;  and  it 
may  be  observed  that  nearly  all  of  them  are  on  the  sea  or 
on  the  verge  of  those  marshy  valleys  which  line  the  banks 
of  the  chief  rivers,  and  which,  whether  belonging  to  the 
mtem  of  the  Yare  or  the  Ouse,  we  have  every  reason  to 
think  were  sestuaries  in  the  time  of  the  Romans. 

There  are  traces  in  the  county  of  Roman  or  other  an- 
tient  roads.  A  road,  nearly  coinciding  with  the  Norwich 
mail  road,  ran  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Diss  to  Venta 
Icenorum  or  Caistor.  This  is  marked  in  Donald  and 
Mike's  'Map  of  Norfolk*  as  the  'Pye  Road.'  Another 
from  Ixworth  in  Suffolk  ran  in  nearly  a  direct  line  by 
Castle  Acre  to  Holme,  near  St.  Edmund's  Point  or  Bran- 
easter.  This  is  called  the  ledder  or  Peddar's  Way.  A  third 
road  ran  from  Venta  (Caistor)  or  AdTaum  (Taesburgh),  across 
the  valley  or  nstuary  of  the  Waveney  at  Bungay ;  this  is 
called  by  Donald  and  Milne  '  Stone  Street.'  The  Ikeneld 
Street  crossed  the  Little  Ouse  above  Thetford,  and  ran  in 
the  direction  of  Venta.  Other  roads  ran  from  Venta  by 
Bufgli,  near  Aylsham,  to  the  coast  near  Cromer ;  another 
from  the  same  place  to  Brancaster ;  a  thud  westward  from 
Venta  across  the  Great  Ouse  and  the  Nene  into  the  Mid- 
laud  counties ;  and  a  fourth  by  Burgh  Apton  near  Loddon, 
in  the  direction  of  Whetacre  Burgh,  probably  the  Roman 
Gariannonum. 

It  has  been  inferred  with  considerable  probability  that 
the  Saxons  had  obtained  a  settlement  on  parts  of  the  east 
and  south  coasts  of  this  inland  before  the  overthrow  of  the 
Roman  empire.  'This  district,'  says  Sir  F.  Palgrave,  *in 
the  last  ai^es  of  the  Roman  empire  was  placed  under  the 
command  of  a  military  count,  called  "Comes  Littoris 
SaxonicL'*  It  has  been  supposed  that  this  shore  was  so 
called  merely  because  it  was  open  to  the  incursions  of  the 
Saxods  ;  but  it  is  most  probable  that  they,  like  the  Scots, 
MixeeAeA  in  fixing  themselves  in  some  portion  of  the 
district,  for  it  appears  a  strange  anomaly  that  a  country 
should  be  named  not  from  its  inhabitants  but  from  its 
assailants ;  and  in  the  "  IaHub  Saxonicum"  of  Gaul  they 
had  obtained  a  permanent  domicile  not  far  from  Bayeux.' 
('History  of  England,'  in  the  Family  Libraty,)  This 
early  settlement  of  the  Saxons  was  probably  chiefly  in  the 
counties  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  and  perhaps  Essex,  and 
Will  serve  to  account  for  some  circumstances  in  the  subse- 
quent history  of  those  districts  which  are  otherwise  unac- 
eoun  table. 

The  time  of  this  settlement  can  only  be  conjectured ; 
the  YDott  probable  period  was  the  usurpation  of  Carausius 
in  this  bland,  during  the  reign  of  Diocletian  and  Maximian 
in  the  other  parts  of  the  Roman  empire.  Carausius  was 
himself  a  seaman  and  cultivated  the  alliance  of  the  Saxons, 
and  employed  them  in  the  fleet  by  which  he  long  bade  de- 
fiance to  the  power  of  the  emperors.  It  is  not  unlikely  that 
to  htm  voBj  be  ascribed  the  erection  of  those  forts  in  Nor- 
fulk  and  Suffolk  called  'burgi,'  or  towers,  which  at  once 
reiirained  his  barbarous  allies  and  defended  the  eestuaries 
and  coast  from  attack  ;  and  of  which  traces  remain  in  the 
frequent  occurrence  of  the  Teutonic  termination  'burgh.' 
The  subsequent  usurpers  who  arose  in  Britain  probably  en- 
couraged new  settlements  of  Saxons,  whose  warlike  habits 
rendered  them  serviceable  soldiers  in  the  bloody  contests 
tbeu  carried  on. 

In  the  general  conquest  of  England  by  the  Saxons  and  their 
kindred  tribes,  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  and  some  parts  of  the 
xijacent  counties  were  formed  into  the  kingdom  of  East 
Anglia,  constituted  probably  by  the  coalition  of  the  indepen- 
dent settlements  of  the  •  North  folk'  and  the  •  South  folk,' 
that  is,  of  the  people  north  and  south  of  the  ocstuaries  of 
the  Waveney  and  the  Little  Ouse. 

The  settlement  of  the  Angles  here  (a.d.  527)  was  attended 
by  many  battles,  but  the  contest  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  protracted  or  severe,  and  in  a  very  few  years  (a.d.  534) 
the  kkarbarians  were  sufficiently  strong  to  invade  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine,  and  furnish  the  only  instance  upon  record  of 
the  insular  Saxons  assailing  the  Continent  This  compara- 
tively easy  formation  of  an  extensive  state,  and  the  early 
developnient  of  its  aggressive  power,  can  only  be  accounted 
for  by  the  supposition  that  the  founders  of  the  East  Anglian 
settlements  landed  on  a  coast  already  settled  by  men  of  the 
wae  origin  and  of  kin4r^  habits;  it  may  be  received  then 


OS  a  corroboration  of  the  conjecture  that  Carausius  or  some 
other  ruler  had  already  located  the  Saxons  here. 

The  history  of  the  East  Anglian  expedition  to  the  Conti* 
nent  (a.d.  534-47)  is  singular.  The  hand  of  an  East  Anglian 
princess  had  been  solicited  by  the  Prinoe  of  the  Vamians, 
who  lived  somewhere  between  the  Rhine  and  the  North 
Sea.  Political  reasons  led  the  Vamian  to  reject  the  lady 
whom  he  had  wooed,  in  order  to  marry  his  fUther's  widow, 
a  Prankish  princess.  The  rejected  fair  one,  supported  by 
her  countrymen,  invaded  his  territories,  defeated  hi^  army, 
took  him  prisoner,  and  compelled  him  to  repudiate  his 
Frankish  wife  and  fulfil  his  first  engagement. 

It  was  not  till  some  years  after  tnis  that  the  settlements 
of  the  East  Angles  were  consoUdated  into  a  monarchy 
Uffa  was  the  first  who  is  spoken  of  as  king  of  East  Anglia, 
about  A.D.  571.  His  successors  were  called  from  him 
Uffingas,  popularly  corrupted  in  an  after-age  into  Fikeys. 
Under  his  grandson  Redwald,  East  Anglia  became  a  power- 
ful state.  Redwald  protected  Edwin  the  fugitive  prince 
of  Deira;  and  takinp:  arms  on  his  behalf,  defeated  and  slew 
Ethelfrith  of  Bernicia,  who  had  expelled  Edwin  and  seized 
his  kingdom.  Redwald  became  bretwalda,  or  supreme  head 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  He  had  embraced  Christianity,  but 
was  not  able  to  introduce  it  into  his  dominions  except  by  a 
compromise  with  the  hereditary  idolatry  of  his  subjects ;  and 
Christ  and  Odin  were  worshiped  in  the  same  temple. 
Eorpwald  and  Sigebert,  the  sons  of  Redwald,  who  succes- 
sively ascended  the  throne,  succeeded  in  establishing  Chris- 
tianity. Sigebert  was  an  encourager  of  learning,  and  founded 
a  school,  which  some  consider  to  have  been  the  germ  of  the 
university  of  Cambridge.  East  Anglia  liowever  ceasod  to 
be  a  powerful  kingdom ;  it  became  subject  to  the  supremacy 
of  Eawin,  now  bretwalda,  or  head  of  the  Anglo-Saxons. 

Sigebert  had  just  abdicated  his  throne  and  retired  to  a 
monastery  (ad.  633)  when  his  successor  Egerio  or  Egric, 
brother  of  Redwala,  who  had  previously  ruled  over  a  part  of 
the  kingdom,  was  attacked  by  Penda  of  Mercio.  The  East 
Angles  by  main  force  drew  Sigebert  from  his  retreat  and  com- 
pelled him  to  accompany  them  to  the  field,  hoping  for  victory 
under  the  guidance  of  so  pious  a  prince.  They  were  defeated ; 
and  Sigebert,  who  refused  to  bear  arms  and  carried  only  a 
white  wand,  was  slain,  as  well  as  Egric.  Anna?,  nephew  of  Red- 
wald, succeeded,  but  he  too  was  many  years  afterwards  killed 
by  Penda  (a.d.  654).  His  brother  and  successor  Ethelhere» 
accompanying  Penda  in  his  attack  uponOswio  of  Northum- 
berland, was  with  him  defeated  and  slain  in  Winwidfield,  or 
the  plain  of  the  river  Winwid,  near  Leeds  in  Yorkshire 
(A.D.  655).  Some  obscure  princes,  of  whom  the  names  are 
barely  known,  succeeded;  but  in  792,  Ethelbert  or  A^el- 
bright,  a  prince  of  ereater  reputation,  was  king.  He  visited 
the  court  of  Offa,  tne  powerful  king  of  Mercia,  to  solicit  the 
hand  of  his  daughter,  but  was  murdered  by  the  Mercian  king, 
at  the  instigation  of  his  wife  (a.d.  792),  and  his  kingdom  an* 
nexed  to  Mercia.  The  Mercian  power  was  not  sufficient  to 
repress  anarchy,  which  was  probably  promoted  by  the  dis- 
jointed nature  of  East  Anglia,  consisting  of  peninsulas  and 
islands,  separated  by  arms  of  the  sea,  and  probably  inhabited 
by  a  race  maintaining  more  of  their  original  character  than 
the  other  Anglo-Saxons.  On  the  defeat  of  the  Mercians  by 
Egbert,  they  rose  informs  to  assert  their  independence,  and 
Beornwulf  and  Ludican,  kings  of  Mercia,  were  successively 
defeated  and  slain  by  them.  They  appear  however  to  have 
submitted  quietly  to  the  supremacy  of  Egbert. 

Shortly  before  the  death  of  Ethel wulf,  a.d.  855,  Edmund 
was  crowned  king  of  East  Anglia  at  a  place  called,  by  Asser, 
Burva.  According  to  the  chronicles  he  was  of  the '  old  race 
of  the  Saxons'  in  Germany;  and  Hunstanton,  near  St. 
Edmund's  Point,  on  the  north-west  coast  of  the  county,  is 
named  as  the  spot  on  which  he  landed.  One  of  the  accounts 
of  Ragnar  Lodbrog,  the  Danish  pirate,  places  the  scene  of 
his  catastrophe  in  East  Anglia.  The  tradition  is  that  he 
was  driven  in  a  boat,  in  which  he  was  hawking  off  the  Danish 
coast,  by  stress  of  weather  over  to  England ;  and  entering 
the  SDstuary  of  the  Yare,  landed  at  Reedham,  a  village  be- 
tween Yaimouth  and  Norwich.  The  inhabitants  brought 
him  to  the  court  of  Edmund  at  Caistor,  where  he  was  mur- 
dered by  Bern,  the  king's  huntsman,  without  his  master's 
knowle^.  His  death  led  to  the  subsequent  invasion  of 
Bast  Anglia  by  the  Danes.  (Spelman's  *  Icmia,*  quoted  in 
Swinden^s  History  of  Great  Yarmouth.)  The  more  generally 
received  account  however  places  the  scene  of  Ragnar's  death 
in  Northumberland,  and  ascribes  it  to  the  orders  of  Slla, 
king  of  that  country.    (Turner'Sj^fffi^^fHeg^^ ^  I 
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In  the  threat  invasion  of  England  by  the  Danes,  or  Nortb- 
nieii,  under  the  sons  and  kinsmen  of  Lodbrog,  East  Anglia 
was  the  first  part  attacked.  The  Northmen  landed  and 
formed  a  camp,  in  which  they  passed  the  winter,  demanding 
and  receiving  from  the  East  Anglians  a  supply  of  horses 
(AD.  b66). 

The  nature  of  the  country,  its  insular  or  peninsular  cha- 
racter, and  its  separation  by  SBstuaries  and  marshes  firom  the 
more  civilized  parts  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  territories,  had  pro- 
bably led  the  East  Angles  to  retain  a  larger  portion  of  their 
primitive  rharacter,  superstitions,  and  habits;  and  this 
enabled  and  disposed  them  to  coalesce  with  invaders  in 
who^e  character  and  mode  of  life  they  would  only  behold  a 
renewal  of  what  they  themselves  had  been.  William  of 
Malmesbury  {De  Gestis  Re^.  Anglor.,  lib.  ii,  cap.  5)  says, 
*  Orientales  Angli  et  Northanimbri  cum  Danis  unam  in 
gen  tern  coaluerunt.'  It  is  probable  indeed  that  from  the 
fl.st  settlement  of  the  barbarian  allies  of  Carausius,  the 
ciiurncter  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  district  had  undergone 
comparatively  little  change,  and  hence  the  facility  with  which 
new  swarms  of  barbarians  were  received  and  naturalised. 
In  A.D.  870  the  Danes  returned  and  established  themselves 
at  Thetford.  Edmund  fell  in  an  attempt  to  expel  thenf. 
Ho  was  canonised,  and  has  given  name  to  St.  Edmund's 
Bury.  The  dominion  of  the  invaders  became  permanent. 
In  the  peace  made  between  Alfred  and  Guthrun  or  Godrun 
(A.D.  883),  this  county  was  included  in  the  Danelage  or 
Danelagh,  and  though  subject  to  the  supremacy  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  kings,  became  Danish  in  its  character  and  probably  in 
its  language,  so  far*as  this  differed  from  the  Anglo-Saxon. 

Among  the  characteristics  still  remaining  of  Danish  pos- 
session maybe  noticed  the  frequent  recurrence  of  the  termi- 
nation 6y,  in  such  names  as  Filby,  Ormesby,  Scratby,Thrig' 
by,  &c.,  villages  in  the  country  round  Yarmouth ;  and  per- 
haps the  frequency  of  the  termination  oe  or  hoft  an  island, 
in  such  names  as  Hadiscoe,  Limpenhoe,  villages  in  the 
same  parts  of  the  county,  and  in  the  names  oi  the  hun- 
dreds Forehoe,  Greenhoe,  and  Grimshoe ;  there  is  also  in 
the  names  Worsted,  Tunsted,  &c.  the  termination  9ted, 
which  is  common  in  Holstein  and  Angeln. 

The  submission  of  the  East  Angles  to  the  Anglo-Saxon 
supremacy  was  unsteady.  They  failed  in  their  engagements 
to  Alfired,  when  he  was  attacked  by  the  redoubted  Hast- 
ings, A.D.  893.  At  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Ed 
ward  the  Elder  (a.d.  905),  they  supported  his  competitor 
Ethelwald ;  and  Eohric  or  Eric,  a  Danish  cbieflain  of  East 
Anglia,  fell  with  Ethelwald  in  an  attack  upon  the  Kentish 
men  in  Edward's  army.  A  treaty  of  peace  between  the  East 
Angles  and  Edward  was  made  a  year  or  two  after ;  and  (a.d. 
921)  the  direct  sovereignty  of  the  country  appears  to  have 
]>as!ied  into  Edward's  hands  by  the  willing  act  of  the  people, 
after  he  had  defeated  some  of  the  Anglo-Danes  at  Temesford 
in  Bedfordshire,  in  which  battle  an  East  Anglian  king  or 
clueftaiu  fell.  William  of  Malmesbury  speaks  of  the  expul- 
sion of  the  East  Anglian  Danes,  'expulsis  Danis,'  but  this 
expiession  is  to  be  understood  not  of  the  Danes  generally, 
who  had  probably  merged  in  the  body  of  the  inhabitants, 
but  only  of  those  who  were  unwilling  to  submit  to  the  An- 
glo-Saxon government. 

Under  the  Anglo-Saxon  princes.  East  Anglia  was  ^ 
verned  by  Ealdormen.  Athelstaji,  of  the  blood  roval,  with 
luH  sons  Ethelwold  or  Ethel wulf  (who  was  slain  by  Kins 
Kdi^nr,  in  urder  that  he  might  marry  his  wife  Elfleda)  and 
Ailvyin  or  Ethelwin,  were  Ealdormen  of  East  Anglia. 

When  the  struggle  between  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  the 
Diuu^  W'iH  renewed  in  the  reign  of  Ethelred  II.,  the  East 
Angles  et^uipped  a  lleet  for  the  defence  of  the  island,  a  cir- 
cuin>lauce  which  indicates  that  they  had  not  lost  their  mari- 
time habits.  At  a  subsequent  period  (a.d.  1004)  East 
Anglia  was  attacked  by  Sweyn,  king  of  Denmark,  who 
brought  his  fleet  up  to  Norwich,  which  he  plundered  and 
burnt.  Ulfketul  or  Ulfkyttle,  a  man  of  IXinish  extraction, 
was  Ealdorman  of  East  Anglia  at  the  time.  He,  being 
unpivpared  to  rc))el  the  attack,  first  attempted  negotiation, 
but  flndmg  that  fail,  he  reported  to  force,  and  defeated  the 
invaders,  who  had  taken  and  burnt  Thetford.  The  victory 
was  dearly  bought,  and  the  Dunes,  though  with  difficulty, 
ecnpetl  to  their  ships.  In  a.d.  1010,  the  Danes,  under 
their  leader  Thurkill  or  Turketal,  occupied  East  Anglia,  and 
obtame<l  a  portion  of  it  (probably  Suflolk)  in  permanency 
bv  luak.ng  iM'ace  with  Ethelred.  U If k) tile,  who  probably 
ha<l  retamed  Norfolk  and  other  parts  in  the  east  of  the 
»i»iand,  fell  in  the  baule  of  AbsandreB  (Aa>.  1016)  betweea 


Edmund  Ironside  and  Canute  the  Dane.  In  th« 
diraion  of  the  island  between  these  prtnocs.  East  Anfla  M 
to  the  former.  On  the  death  of  Edmund  and  the  arm.  f 
sion  of  Canute  to  the  iovereijgnty  of  England.  Thoriill  w«  f 
appointed  ( A.D.  1017)  earl  (a  title  of  Danish  origin,  «qurta:fti  , 
to  the  Saxon  Ealdorman)  of  the  whole  of  East  Anvlu.  b*.t 
was  soon  afterwards  (a.d.  1021)  banished,  and  m  his  ».« 
was  killed  by  the  peasantry  of  Denmark.  In  the  rcicn  «rf  U  ' 
ward  the  Onfessor,  the  earldom  of  East  Anglia  was  beU  by 
Harold,  afterwards  king ;  but  when  Harold,  with  hi*  fe'.lm 
and  brethren,  was  declared  an  outlaw  ( A J>.t  05 1 V.  h lb  ctrid  a 
was  given  to  Algar,  the  son  of  Leofric,  earl  of  Merrta.  Oa  'ht 
restoration  of  Harold  (a.d.  1062)  he  resumed  his  cari^«s. 
but  resigned  it  again  to  Al^r,  upon  rereiving  the  cs/Ui-a 
of  Wessex  on  the  death  of  his  father,  earl  Godwin  (  a.  a  J«5Tl 
Two  years  later  Algar  was  driven  into  banishment,  v^t  re- 
stored a  year  after.  However,  in  a.d  1067  he  ftcsHi  tv- 
signed  the  earldom  of  East  Anglia  for  that  of  Chester:  s:4 
East  Anglia  perhaps  reverted  to  the  possession  of  Hsn^fl 
whose  brother  Gurtn  became  earl  of  Suffolk.  The  liOLti  (f 
the  kingdom  and  earldom  of  East  Anglia  were  prtAalr 
coincident  with  those  of  the  East  Anglian  bti-hopnc,  iIm 
seat  of  which  has  long  been  fixed  at  Norwich.  lu  flrtf  nit 
was  at  Silthestow,  afterwards  called  Domnoc  or  I>o«»r, 
now  Dunwich  in  Suffolk,  where  it  was  established  bi  S  rt- 
bert,  king  of  the  East  Angles,  about  the  middle  of  the  vevf.  ^ 
century.  In  a.d.  673  the  diocese  was  divided,  a  bishopric  Wtbt 
established  at  North  Elmham  in  Norfolk.  About  a.ix  ^rt  4 
871  the  diocese  was  reunited  under  the  bishop  of  Elshta ; 
iz  A.D.  1075  the  see  was  transferred  to  Thetford,  and  thoA 
aj>.  1094  to  Norwich,  where  it  has  ever  since  rrmamel 

After  the  Conquest  the  earldom  of  Norfolk  an  1  Skf  1 
was  bestowed  on  Ralf  de  Guader,  oneof  Witliam*«  Ban*: 
auxiliaries  according  to  some  accounts,  but  aceocdtb(  i. 
others  a  native  of  ^lorfolk;  but  behaving  rebelled,  vi*  tr- 
sieged  in  Norwich  castle,  and  being  forced  to  surrrodrr.  •« 
banished,  and  the  earldom  of  Norfolk  bestowed  on  Rf*? 
Bigod,  another  of  the  companions  of  the  Conquemr.  On  i.* 
death  of  William,  Roger  supported  the  claim  of  his  rl-w 
son  Robert  to  the  throne,  which  led  to  the  devasutjuo  ti  *^ 
county.    Biffod  was  obliged  to  submit  to  Willtam  R.£i^ 
Hugh  Bigo^  one  of  the  successors  of  Roger  in  bts  eaiUia. 
supported  Stephen,  who  revived  in  his  favour  the  ti*«  ■' 
earl  of  East  Anglia.    In  the  rebellion  of  the  chJdree  A 
Henry  II.  against  their  father  (a.d.  1177),  Norfolk  mm  \z* 
scene  of  contest;  Hugh  Bigod  being  a  supporter  id  t«c 
young   princes:  he  <ued   attainted  of  treason.     H»  na 
John  succeeded  to  his  father's  title  aAer  payment  of  a  hes^y 
sum,  in  oonseauenoe  of  his  fathers  attainder :  he  «a<  ««t ./ 
the  barons  who  extorted  Magna  Charta  from  Jv6a.     U 
the  subsequent  war  with  the  barons,  the  king  came  mtctk* 
countv:  and  it  was  in  crossing  the  Wash  mm  L^no  .i.: 
Lincolnshire  that  he  lost  his  baggage.    The  (brcc*  of  La» 
the  Dauphin  and  his  confederates  afterwards  overtaa  tij 
county.    In  ttie  great  rebellion  of  the  Commons  under  Wx 
T>ler  (A.D.  1381),  the  men  of  Norfolk  took  part  uudrr  t» 
command  of  John  the  Litester  (or  D)er) :  but  they  wervf-^ 
down  by  the  courage  and  activity  of  Henry  Le  Sptenr. 
bishop  of  Norwich,  who  defeated  them  at  North  Wala&ia. 
and  caused  the  Litester  and  the  other  leaders  to  be  exrcaii^ 
At  this  time  the  manufacture  of  woollen  stuffs  was  flourMi:*^ 
in  the  county ;  and  Norwich  was  a  large  and  pupulecs  ".*« 
The  earldom  of  Norfolk  had,  before  this,  passed  fr*ja  u' 
Bigod  fkmily  to  the  Mowbrays.    Thomas  de  Mowbray  *m 
created  duke  of  Norfolk  by  Richard  II.  before  aj»  H^ 
He  was  banished  by  the  king,  a.d.  1398,  and  died  at  Tvn*.-* 
two  years  afterwanU.  In  the  time  of  Edward  IV,  the  ^svti 
male  line  of  the  Mowbrays  having  become  exunct,  tht  i.:W 
of  duke  of  Norfolk  came  to  the  duke  of  York,  on^  «f  tr^ 
voung  princes  smothered  in  the  tower  by  Richard  III,  ** 
had  married  Lady  Anne  Mowbray,  daughter  of  tbc  U-: 
duke.     Upon  his  death  the  dukedom  was  conferred  k; 
Ricliard  on  Sir  John  Howard,  in  whose  family  it  has  r*«r 
since  remained.    Henry  VII.,  in  order  to  assure  hsiuarU  .f 
the  loyalty  of  the  people,  visited  Norfolk  at  the  Ume  of  t>« 
imposture  of  Simnel:  he  kept  his  Christmas  (U»«?r  a: 
Norwich,  and  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  house  of  Our  La'.« 
of  WaUingham. 

Of  the  edifices  of  the  middle  ages,  monaster,  ecckaissdcml. 
or  castellated,  Norfolk  has  several  remains.  The  n*U#  ar  l 
cathedral  of  Norwich,  the  antient  buildmgs  of  L)Cktt.  a:.i 
the  abbey  at  Thetford,  are  noticed  ebewoere.  [Lt»^. 
Norwich;  Thbtford.]    Walsingham,  WjmgodhiLa.4«i>i 
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Outle  Acre,  abbeys  or  prioriee.  have  been  already  described. 
Laogley  abbey  is  on  the  verge  of  the  marshes  of  the  valley 
of  tl^  Yare,  2  or  3  miles  north  of  Loddon.  It  was  founded 
AJ».  1 198,  by  Robert  Fitz- Roger  Helke.  or  De  Clavering,  for 
PremoQstratensian  canons  :  its  yearly  revenues  at  the  sup- 
rression  were  128/.  I9«.  SjdLgross,  or  104/.  16^.  5d  clear. 
The  abbey  of  St.  Bennet  of  Hulme  is  in  the  marshes  near 
the  junction  of  the  Bure  with  the  Tlium  and  the  Ant  The 
spot  on  which  it  was  built  liad  been  granted  by  an  East 
Anglian  chieftain,  about  a.d.  800,  to  a  society  of  religious 
Eremites,  who  built  a  chapel  and  other  buildings  here. 
This  was  destroyed  by  the  Danes  in  the  invasion  under  the 
sons  of  Lodbrog  (a.d.  870).  The  chapel  and  houses  were 
rebuilt  about  a  century  after :  and  K^ing  Canute  founded 
and  endowed,  before  a.d.  1020,  a  Benedictine  monastery, 
whose  yearly  revenues  at  the  dissolution  were  677/.  9s,  8^. 
irross,  or  583/.  1 7s.  Oid.  clear.  At  West  Dereham,  between 
Stoke  Ferry  and  Downham  market,  an  abbey  for  Premon- 
stralensian  canons  was  founded  a.d.  1188,  by  Hubert,  then 
dean  of  York :  its  yearly  revenues  at  the  dissolution  were 
252/.  12m,  Mid,  gross,  or  228/.  Qs.  0{^.  clear.  The  chapel 
and  hospital  (afterwards  priory  and  abbey)  of  North  Creak, 
2  miles  south  of  Burnham-market,  were  founded  by  Sir 
Robtot  de  Nerford,  a.d.  1206.  The  priory  and  abbey  be- 
longed to  the  regular  canons  of  St  Austin :  it  did  not  con- 
tinue till  the  dissolution.  Of  all  these  institutions  there 
are  ruins  which  contain  some  beautiful  portions,  chiefly  in 
the  early  English  style.  The  chief  remain  of  that  of  St. 
Bennet  of  Hulme  is  the  gate-house,  over  which  a  draining 
mill  has  been  erected ;  and  there  are  traces  of  walls  enclos- 
ing an  area  of  at  least  35  acres.  There  are  some  remains 
of  Beeston  priory,  founded  for  the  canons  of  St  Austin,  in 
the  reign  of  John  or  of  Henry  HI.  They  are  near  the  sea, 
on  the  road  between  Cromer  and  Cley,  about  3  miles  from 
Cromer.  The  revenues  of  this  priory  at  the  dissolution  were 
60/^  6s,  4it/.  gross,  or  43/.  2s,  4^.  clear.  There  are  a  few 
remains  of  the  once  extensive  priory  of  Flitcham,  about  9 
miles  north-east  of  Lynn  :  they  are  used  for  or  are  incor- 
]M>rated  in  the  barns,  stables,  or  other  offices  of  a  farm- house. 
This  priory  was  founded  for  Austin  canons  by  Sir  Robert 
Aguillon,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III. ;  and  had  a  yearly  re- 
venue at  the  dissolution  of  62/.  \0s,  6|^.  gross,  or  55/.  5s, 
^id.  clear.  Binham  priory  (5  miles  south-east  of  Wells), 
founded  by  Peter  de  Valoines,  nephew  of  William  the  Con- 
queror, for  Benedictines,  subordinate  to  the  greut  abbey  of 
St  Alban*s.  had  at  the  dissolution  a  yearly  revenue  of  160/. 
If.  Od,  gross,  or  140/.  5s.  4d,  clear.  The  ruins  are  venr  con- 
siderable and  interesting,  but  are  gradually  mouldenng 
away.  The  nave  and  north  aisle,  and  a  portion  of  the  south 
aisle  of  the  conventual  church,  with  the  chief  part  of  the 
west  front,  and  the  ruins  of  the  north  transept,  remain. 
The  west  front  is  of  early  English  character,  very  fine :  it 
had  a  beautiful  large  window,  now  blocked  up  with  plaster. 
The  interior  of  the  church  is  of  Norman  architecture.  The 
nave  and  north  aisle  are  at  present  used  as  the  parish  church. 
Of  Broombolm  pnory  near  the  sea,  between  Cromer  and 
Yarmouth,  founded  by  William  de  Glanvill  (a.d.  1113)  for 
Cluniac  monks,  there  are  some  remains  incorporated  into 
a  farm-house,  or  converted  into  offices:  revenue  at  the 
difrsolulion,  144/.  98.  Old,  gross,  or  100/.  5s,  Bid.  dear. 

Several  of  the  churches  near  the  valley  of  the  Waveney 

and  in  other  parts  of  the  county  have  round  towers  of  no 

great  dimensions,  surmounted  by  an  octagonal  upper  story. 

The  origin  of  these  towers  has  furnished  a  subject  for  mucli 

aaikitianan  conjecture.    Hadiscoe  church,  in  the  valley  of 

the  Waveney*  one  of  these,  has  a  Norman  doorway :  Gilling- 

bam  church,  near  Hadiscoe  and  Framlingham  Earl,  are 

chiefly  of  Norman  architecture ;  the  former  church  has  a 

tower  rising  from  the  centre ;  the  east  end  of  the  church, 

which  is  semicircular,  is  covered  with  thatch.     Hillingdon, 

Thwaite,  and  South  Lopham  churches  have  all  portions  of 

Norman  architecture.  Little  Snoring  church  has  a  doorwav 

exhibiting  a  curious  mixture  of  Norman  and  early  English 

character.  Northwold  church  has  in  the  chancel  against  the 

norih  wsJl  a  lofty  shrine,  the  upper  part  of  which  is  com* 

posed  of  canopies  over  niches,  while  the  lower  part  forms  an 

altar  tomb,  on  which  are  three  figures  of  armed  men  in  a 

posture  of  alarm,  designed  to  represent  the  soldiers  at  the 

resurrection  of  our  Lord.    This  shrine  was  erected  for  the 

purpose  of  the  ceremonies  used  on  Good- Friday  and  Easter- 

Oay.    At  Houghton,  near  Walsingham,  is  a  small  antient 

ohapel,  which  affords  a  beautiful  specimen  of  architecture, 

^lidly  of  decoiated  English  oharaoter 


The  principal  castles  are  those  at  Norwich,  described 
elsewhere  [Norwich];  Caslle  Acre,  and  Casile  Ribing, 
described  above,  and  Caister  next  Yarmouth.  Caister  is 
built  of  brick,  and  has  been  thought  to  be  one  of  the  oldest 
brick  edifices  in  the  kingdom.  Others  however  ascribe  its 
erection  to  Sir  John  Fastolfe,  an  officer  who  served  wiih 

freat  distinction  in  the  French  wars  of  Henry  V.  and  VI 
t  was  twice  besieged  in  the  war  of  the  Roses.  An  embat- 
tled tower  at  the  north-west  corner,  one  hundrea  leet  high, 
and  the  north  and  west  walls  remain ;  but  the  south  and 
east  sides  are  levelled  with  the  ground.  There  are  the  ruins 
of  a  castle  at  Weeding  All  Saints,  near  the  Little  Ouse, 
opposite  Brandon.  The  gateway  of  Titherington-hall,  com- 
monly called  Middleton  Castlo,  at  Middleton,  4  miles 
south-east  of  Lynn,  is  yet  standing.  It  is  of  brick,  and  con- 
sists of  a  sauare  tower  with  turrets  at  the  four  corners,  rising 
considerably  higher  than  the  rest  of  the  tower.  It  was  pro- 
bably erected  by  the  Lord  Scales,  who  distinguished  himself 
in  the  French  wars  of  Henry  V.  and  VI. 

There  are  several  antient  manor-houses  or  halls :  Oxburgh 
Hall,  near  Stoke  Ferry,  on  a  stream  that  flows  into  the 
Wissey,  was  erected  near  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  by 
Sir  Edmund  Bedingfield.  It  is  wholly  constructed  of  brick, 
and  originally  enclosed  a  quadrangular  court,  118  feet  by 
92.  The  entrance  is  over  a  bridge  (formerly  a  drawbridge), 
and  through  a  gateway  between  two  fine  towers  80  feet 
high.  The  floors  and  the  roofs  of  some  of  the  rooms  are  of 
fine  brick,  and  the  walls  are  in  some  parts  covered  with  old 
tapestry.  Part  of  the  original  building  has  been  taken 
down,  and  the  disposition  of  the  other  parts  changed.  The 
whole  is  surrounded  by  a  moat  52  feet  broad  and  10  feet 
deep.  Of  East  Basham  House,  near  Fakenham,  built  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  or  Henry  VIII.,  the  walls  of  the 
porter's  lodge  and  some  of  the  apartments  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  court  remain,  and  are  appropriated  as  a  farm-house. 
At  Fincham,  about  4  miles  east  of  Downham-market, 
is  an  old  house,  now  occupied  as  a  farmhouse,  which  exhibits 
an  early  specimen  of  the  revived  Grecian  style  in  domobtic 
architecture.  Winwal  House,  near  Stoke  Ferry,  is  perhaps 
the  most  antient  domestic  edifice  in  England.  It  has  Nor- 
man buttresses,  and  some  portion  of  ornament  in  that  style. 
It  consists  of  two  stories,  each  containing  two  apartments ; 
the  whole  building  is  only  33  feet  long  by  27  deep,  and 
scarcely  16  feet  high.  Oxnead  Hall,  and  Blickling  Hall 
near  Aylsham.  belong  to  a  later  period— Oxmead  to  that  of 
Elizabeth,  Blickling  to  that  of  James  I.  or  Charles  I. 

In  the  disturbances  which  arose  out  of  the  Reformation, 
Norfolk  became  the  scene  of  tumult  A  rising  took  place 
at  Attleburgh  (a.d.  1548),  and  it  soon  became  serious.  Ket, 
a  tanner  of  Wvmondham,  was  chosen  leader  of  the  rebels, 
who  encamped  on  Mousehold  heath,  near  Norwich,  to  the 
number  of  20,000.  Ket,  with  two  assessors  from  each  hun- 
dred in  the  county,  held  a  court  of  justice  under  an  oak, 
since  called  'the  oak  of  reformation,'  and  issued  edicts  levy- 
ing contributions  for  the  support  of  his  followers.  The 
marauis  of  Northampton,  who  commanded  a  force  sent  to 
watcn  the  rebels  till  a  more  powerful  army  could  be  col- 
lected, having  entered  Norwich  with  1100  men,  was  beaten 
out  by  them  with  the  loss  of  100  men.  The  rebels  burnt 
part  of  the  city,  and  returned  in  triumph  to  their  camp  on 
Mousehold.  They  were  however  at  length  attacked  by  the 
earl  of  Warwick  with  an  army  that  had  been  collected  to 
invade  Scotland,  and  were  totally  defeated  in  a  place  called 
Duffen  Dal^,  to  which  they  had  retired.  Ket  was  hanged 
on  Norwich  castle,  and  his  brother  on  the  tower  of  Wymond- 
ham  church ;  and  the  rebellion,  which  had  also  broken  out 
in  other  parts  of  England,  was  put  down. 

In  the  struggle  between  Charles  L  and  the  parliament 
this  coanty  zealously  embraced  the  side  of  the  latter,  and 
was  one  of '  the  associated  counties '  under  the  earl  of  Man 
cheater.  The  king  had  little  hold  on  the  county  at  any 
time.  Lynn,  of  which  his  troops  had  taken  possession,  was 
besieged  and  taken  by  the  earl  of  Manchester. 

(Blomefie]d*s  History  of  Norfolk;  Donald  and  Milne's 
Map  qf  Norfolk;  Conybeare  and  Phillips's  Outlines  of  the 
Geology  qf  England  and  Wales ;  Greenough's  Geological 
Map  q/*  England,  Robbeids's  ^r>^rincfl/  and  Geological 
Observations  on  the  Eastern  Valleys  of  Ntrfo/k ;  Priestley's 
History  of  Navigable  Bivers  attd  Canals;  Lewis's  Tofio 
graphical  Dictionary ;  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales ; 
Parliamentary  Returns  and  Papers ;  1\  es*s  Enquiry  con- 
cerning Gariannonum;  Turners  Anglo  Saxons,  hud  Hist, 
of  EnsUmd  in  ihA  Middle  Ages;  Sir  F.  Palgra^Q'a  Eise 
*  Digitized  by  KJ^s^W  IC 
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and  Progress  qf  the  English  Cnmmonwealth^  and  Htstory 
of  England  (Anglo- Saxrm  period)^  in  the  •  Family  Library  ;' 
Rickman*ft  Gomic  Architecture;  Britton's  Architectural 
Antiquitiet.) 

STATISTICS. 

i^opti/a/t(m.— Norfolk  is  paitly  an  agriouUaral  and  partly 
a  manufacturing  county ;  it  may  be  ranked  mostly,  among 
tbe  whole  of  the  counties,  as  the  former,  being  the  fifteenth 
on  the  list  in  1831.  According  to  the  Population  Returns 
of  1831,  of  93,498  males  twenty  vears  of  age  and  up- 
wards onlv  4740  were  then  empfoved  in  manufactures 
or  in  making  manufacturing  machinery,  while  45,413 
were  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits ;  37,466  of  the  latter 
number  were  agricultural  labourers.  Of  the  4740  men  en- 
gaged in  manufactures,  3752  were  emploved  in  the  manu- 
fuciure  of  bombazine  in  Norwich,  247  in  Wymondham,  and 
about  300  at  Marsharo,  Hevingham,  Haynford,  Bunwell, 
and  a  few  other  places.  About  lUO  men  were  employed  in 
hempen   and   linen    manufactures  at  North    and  South 


Lopham  and  elsewhere ;  at  Great  Yarmootli,  aboot  3#  in 
winding  and  weaving  silk,  and  as  many  pcrhapa  lo  scW 
places ;  a  few  men  were  employed  in  tbe  vanoos  TiUajpn  ,a 
the  woollen  manufacture,  and  about  twenty  in  makof 
agricultural  machines. 

The  population  of  Norfolk  at  each  of  the  four  follov  xi 
periods,  was— 


Mate*. 

F«awl^ 

ToUL 

l-^Mrt. 

1801 

129,842 

143.529 

273.371 

1811 

138,089 

153,910 

291,999 

6hl 

1821 

166,892 

177,476 

344.368 

171J 

1831 

189,323 

200,731 

390,051 

\Vi^ 

showing  an  increase  between  the  first  and  last  perud* .  I 
1 16,683,  or  more  than  42}  per  cent,  on  the  whole  pufn  a- 
tion,  being  144  per  cent,  below  the  whole  nue  of  u^ti^v 
throughout  England. 

The  following  table  exhibits  a  summary  of  tbe  popnk'^a 
of  every  hundred,  &c.,  as  taken  in  1831. 


HOUSES. 

OCCUPATIONS. 

PERSON!!. 

HUNDRRr>8, 

FamUiet 
chipfly 

All  othrr 
FamUiea 

crriKS, 

Fammoa 

employvd 

not  com- 

Build- 

Unln^ 

chiefly 

iiil^4de. 

prlMHlio 

Total  oT 

11*W. 

OB 

BQROUOIIS. 

luhabitcd. 

Funnies. 

lug. 

habited. 

employed 
InAifri- 
eoltnre. 

mautitBC- 

Uirrt, 
aodlian. 
dkran. 

thf  two 
proei'd- 

claaMa. 

MalM. 

FewJet. 

PenuM. 

la  !»• 

•1* 

Blofield  (Hundred)    , 

88S 

1,055 

3 

20 

669 

246 

140 

2,644 

2.646 

5.290 

U*. 

Brothercross      . 

872 

954 

11 

18 

534 

291 

129 

2,047 

2.096 

4,143 

1.^4 

Qacklose 

3,288 

3,621 

15 

94 

2.269 

887 

465 

8.809 

8.854 

17.663 

j     <A\l 

Clavering          • 

1,057 

1,288 

4 

8 

896 

274 

118 

3.294 

3,317 

6.6  ll 

1.(i4 

Depwadu  . 

1.752 

2,068 

11 

31 

1,295 

499 

274 

5,028 

5.U03 

10,031 

t::l 

Diss         .         ,         . 

1,647 

1,933 

7 

53 

989 

541 

403 

4,596 

4,704 

9.300 

til* 

Earsham  • 

1,513 

1,737 

2 

39 

1,077 

464 

196 

4,132 

4,353 

8.485 

U*!^i 

Erpingham,  (North)  . 

2,018 

2.164 

24 

80 

1,143 

485 

536 

5,057 

5,103 

10.160 

tAu 

Erpingham,  (South)  . 

2,994 

3,293 

21 

90 

1,841 

916 

536 

7,3!»2 

7.516 

14.898 

V^M 

Eynsford 
Flcpg,  East       . 

1,841 

2,351 

7 

40 

1,440 

564 

347 

5.524 

5.433 

10.957 

2.7W 

625 

662 

18 

422 

104 

116 

1,508 

.  1.490 

2.99b 

r.i 

Flejrg.  West      . 

685 

835 

2 

11 

530 

142 

163 

2.120 

2,092 

4,212 

h». 

Forehoe 

2,504 

2,851 

17 

44 

1,469 

1,063 

319 

6.912 

6,926 

13,H3» 

Xk4 

Fi-eebridge,  (Lynn)     . 

2,105 

2.472 

20 

47 

1,688 

514 

270 

6.084 

6,143 

12.227 

«.h; 

Frecbridge,    ( Marsh- 

land)   . 

2.179 

2.328 

11 

99 

1,669 

394 

265 

5.687 

5,587 

n.274 

2-*3ft 

Gallow     . 

1,755 

2,006 

9 

51 

1.188 

461 

357 

4.592 

4.786 

9.37i» 

i..-.: 

Greenhoe  (North)      . 

2,101 

2,259 

4 

66 

944 

633 

682 

5,071 

5.340 

10,411 

-L^i 

Greenhoe  (South) 

1,850 

2,068 

8 

27 

1,197 

596 

275 

5,102 

5,135 

10.237 

iu; 

Grimshoe          • 

1.252 

1,349 

7 

37 

897 

273 

179 

3.268 

3.112 

6.3^« 

j>r: 

Guilt  Cross 

1,009 

1.395 

6 

26 

813 

223 

159 

3.399 

3.362 

6.761 

U*i 

Happing  . 

1,19S 

1,413 

2 

18 

944 

257 

212 

3,200 

3.246 

6,44ft 

1*»4 

Heustead           ,         • 

1,070 

1,167 

23 

764 

289 

114 

2.757 

2.653 

5.410 

l,--» 

Holt 

2,102 

2,289 

26 

54 

1.164 

584 

541 

5,122 

5,294 

10.416 

i,^>t 

H  umbleyard     • 

921 

l.UO 

10 

16 

807 

210 

93 

2,675 

2.734 

5,409 

Ui: 

Launditch 

2.235 

2,678 

23 

51 

1.825 

571 

282 

6,474 

6.165 

12,639 

3.1!. 

Loddon    •         •         • 

1.316 

1,502 

9 

29 

910 

386 

206 

3.762 

3.695 

7,457 

I.-'W 

Mitford    . 

2,229 

2,366 

23 

77 

1.260 

792 

314 

5.712 

5.783 

11,495 

IT 

Shropham 
Sraitbdon 

1.493 

1,760 

9 

32 

1.184 

394 

182 

4,311 

4,255 

8.566, 

11 » 

1,494 

1,781 

4 

58 

1.165 

386 

230 

4.122 

4,140 

8,262 ' 

X« 

Tavesham          •        • 

1.428 

1.582 

2 

85 

997 

412 

173 

3.811 

3,884 

7,695 

K*»'' 

Tunstead 

2,158 

2.347 

7 

71 

1.347 

570 

430 

5.173 

5,420 

10.593; 

til* 

WaUham 

773 

934 

5 

5 

633 

222 

79 

2,287 

2,238 

4.525  1 

l.ll> 

Wayland . 

1,333 

1,422 

3 

16 

1,000 

334 

88 

3,363 

3.461  1 

6.824 

XM'* 

King's  Lynn  (Borough) 

2,707 

3,035 

27 

180 

24 

1.736 

1,275 

5,972 

7.398 : 

13,370 

X»4« 

Norwich  (City) 

13.156 

14.572 

67 

1.050 

509 

9,174 

4,889 

27.761 

33,355 

61.116 

1454^ 

Thetford  (Borough)   • 

675 

716 

12 

13 

81 

467 

168 

1,585 

1,877 

3,462 

f.-» 

Yarmouth,  Great  (Bo- 

, 

rough)  • 

4,570 

4.869 

23 

191 

26 

2,297 

2,546 

8,980 

12,135 

21.115' 

4.K5 

Totals 

74,793 

84,232 

439 

2.868 

37.610 

28,871 

17,751 

189,323 

200,731 

390.034 

93^4** 

County  Expenses,  Crime,  «y-c.— The  sums  expended  for  , 
the  reUef  of  tne  poor  at  the  four  dates  of—  I 


for  eoch  inhabitant 


The  sum  expended  for  the  same  purpose  for  the  year 
ending  March.  1838,  was  167,784/.;  and  assuming  that  the 
population  had  increased  iVom  1831  to  1838  attlie  same  rate 
of  progress  u  in  the  ten  preceding  yean»  the  above  turn  gi vet 


£. 

s.     d. 

1801  were 

169,733, 

being  12    5 

1811     .  . 

291,501 

H       19  11 

1821     .  . 

256,044 

H       14  10 

1831     .  . 

299,357 

..       15     4 

an  average  of  7s,  }0\d.  for  each  inliabitant.  These  m%wn^t 
are  above  those  for  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales. 

The  sum  raised  in  this  county  for  poor-rate,  countT-nic, 
and  other  local  purposes,  in  the  year  ending  ^5ib  Marrz^ 
1 838,  was  358,006/^  and  was  levied  upon  the  %^noiis  ilcerr  7^^ 
tions  )f  property  aa  follows:— 

On  land  .  .  £281.879    0#. 

Dwelling-houses  •  63.041   13 

Mills,  factories.  &c.       .  6.843  19 

Manorial  profits,  navigations.  &e.  4,242  10 
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IHie  amount  expended  was— 

For  the  relief  of  tlie  poor      .  .       £316,654  16*. 

In  suits  of  law,  removal  of  paupers,  &c.       8,841  «7 
For  other  purposes  .  .  32,125  17 


1835. 
273. 4S6 

1836. 

£ 

230,762 

1837. 
177'f538 

1838. 
167J48 

8.084 

6.6il7 

9.613 

1.637 

16.469 

16.430 

not  given 

18,199 

29.322 

25.844 

16.845 

17,921 

Total  money  expended  £357,622     0 

Tu  the  Returns  made  up  for  the  subsequent  years  the 
descriptions  of  property  assessed  are  not  specified.  In  the 
Tears  1834,  1835,  1836,  1837,  and  1 838,  there  were  raised 
355.684/.  18*..  327,050/.,  275,951/.  18*.,  not  given  for  1837, 
And  191,226/.  respectively ;  and  the  expenditure  of  each  year 
t^'osas  follows: — 

1834. 

£ 

For  the  i«Urf  of  tbe  poor  306.787 

la  Mite  uflaw,  removal  I    q  .«• 

ofiaupe«,&c.      .     J     ^••^ 

ftjmmte  towards   the) 

cooalT-rate    .        .     (  36,565 
For  aU  othar  purpoMB    ' 

ToUl  Booty  axpeniledie  351 ,837       327,300       279,733  806,541 

Tlie  saving  etfected  in  the  sum  expended  for  the  relief  of 
the  poor  in  1838,  as  compared  with  tnat  expended  in  1834, 
was  therefore  139,003/.  9«.,  or  more  than  45  per  cent. ;  and 
the  whole  sum  expended  was  less  in  1838  than  it  was  in 
h34  hy  146,346/.,  or  more  than  41  per  cent. 

The  number  of  turnpike  trusts  in  Norfolk,  as  ascertained 
in  1836,  were  15 ;  the  number  of  miles  of  road  under  their 
charge  was  271.  The  annual  income  arising  from  tolls  ond 
pari:J]  composition  in  lieu  of  statute  duty  in  1836  was 
16.016/.  18^.,  and  the  annual  expenditure  in  the  same 
uar  was  as  follows  *— 

£.      8.     d. 
Manu^abour  .  .  3,087    3    0 

Team  W>our  and  carriage  of  materials       1,036  13    0 
Materials  for  surface  repairs  .  2,593     9     0 

Land  purchased  .  .  130  12     0 

Damages  done  in  obtaining  materials  144    8    0 

Tnulesmcn's  bills  .  .  824     0     0 

Salaries  of  treasurer,  clerk,  and  surveyor    1,122    8    Q 
Law  charges  .  .  .  194  13     0 

Interest  of  debt      .  .  •  2,958     5     0 

Improvements        .  •  •  1,546  11     0 

Debts  paid  off         .  .  .  543.    6     0 

Incidental  expenses  .  ,  392     7     0 

Estimated  value  of  statute  duty  per- 
formed .  .  .  1,242     6     0 


Total  expenditure         £15,821     1  0 

The  county  expenditure  in  1834,  exclusive  of  that  for 

Uie  relief  of  the  poor,  was  15,875/.  13^.,  disbursed  as  fol- 
lows : — 

£.  #.  d. 
Bridges,  building,  repairs,  &c.                       739     5  0 
Gaols,  houses  of  correction,  &c.,  and  main- 
taining prisoners,  &c.               .               7,356  13  0 
Shire-balls  and  courts  of  justice,  building, 

repairing,  &c.  .  .  114     5  0 

Lunatic  Asylums  •  296     3  0 

Prosecutions       •  .  .  3,731  16  0 

Clerk  of  the  peace  .  .  742  15  0 

Conveyance  of  prisoners  before  trial  1,048  14  0 

Conveyance  of  transports  •  405  15  0 

Vagrants,  anprehending  and  conveying  54  19  0 

Constables,  high  and  special        .  31     5  0 

Coroner  .  .  .  329  16  0 

Miscellaneous     .  •  •  1,024    6  0 


Total  expenditure         £15,875  13    0 

The  number  of  persons  charged  with  criminal  offences  in 
the  three  septennial  periods  ending  with  1820,  1827,  and 
IS34,  were  1871,  2829,  and  3650  respectively,  making  an 
Bv^eraee  of  267  annually  in  the  first  period,  of  404  in  the 
*«^5on3  period,  and  of  521  in  the  third  period.  The  number 
c€^  persons  tried  at  quarter-sessions  in  each  of  the  years 
1H.31,  1832,  and  1833,  in  respect  to  which  any  costs  were 
paid  out  of  the  county  rates,  were 362,  283,  and  279  respec- 
tively. AnHMif^  the  persons  charged  with  offences  there 
^»^«rc  committed  for — 


Felonies      .  , 

Misdemeanors 

p.c.  No.  ion. 


1931.  1832.  1833. 

282  218  238 

80  65  41 


The  total  number  of  committals  in  each  of  the  same 
years  was  337,  264,  and  289  respectively. 

1831.     1832.       1833. 

The  number  convicted  was  .  .  229  189  205 
The  number  acquitted  was  .  .  78  34  47 
Discharged  by  proclamation  .         .       30       41        37 

There  were  588  persons  charged,  in  1838,  with  crimes  at 
the  assizes  and  sessions  in  Norfolk.  Of  these  31  were 
charged  with  offences  against  the  person,  1 1  of  which  were 
common  assaults;  33  were  charged  with  offences  against 
property  committed  with  violence ;  495  with  offences  against 
property  committed  without  violence ;  only  3  were  charged 
with  malicious  offences ;  6  for  forging  and  uttering  hose 
coin,  and  20  for  various  misdemeanors.  Of  the  whole 
number  committed  412  were  convicted,  117  were  acquitted, 
1 1  were  not  prosecuted,  and  no  bill  was  found  against  46. 
Of  those  convicted  one  was  sentenced  to  death,  but  not 
executed,  his  sentence  was  commuted  into  transportation 
for  life ;  36  were  sentenced  to  transportation  for  various 
periods;  7  to  imprisonment  for  2  years,  41  for  I  year, 
and  288  for  6  months  or  under;  10  were  fined,  and  1  was 
found  insane.  Of  the  whole  number  of  offenders,  515  were 
males  and  73  females;  225  could  neither  read  nor  write, 
270  could  read  and  write  imperfectly,  82  could  read  and 
write  well,  4  had  superior  instruction,  and  the  degree  of 
instruction  could  not  oe  ascertained  of  the  remaining  7. 

The  number  of  persons  registered,  in  1837,  to  vote  for 
county  members  was  15,601.  Of  these,  9496  were  free- 
holders, 39  leaseholders,  1824  copyholders,  3474  occupying 
tenants,  210  annuitants,  and  1558  whose  tenures  were  part 
freehold  and  part  copyhold ;  being  1  in  25  of  the  whole 
population,  and  1  in  6  of  the  male  population  20  years  of 
age  and  upwards,  as  taken  in  1831. 

Norfolk  contains  9  savings-banks;  the  number  of  de- 
positors and  amount  of  deposits,  on  the  20th  of  November 
in  each  of  the  following  years,  were  as  under: — 

1832.  1833.  1834.  IS35. 

6959  7683  8473  8953 

.   £S12,809     £233,265     £250,-t23     £26^,465 


Number  of  Uepositors .'' 
Amount  of  deposits 


The  vanous  sums  placed  in  the  savings*  banks  in  1 836, 
1837,  and  1838,  were  distributed  as  under:—- 

183C. .  1837-  1838, 
^            »              ■  ■'^           »  ^  » 
Depo-  Depo-                      Depo- 
sitors.    Deposits,  sitnrs.    Deposits,    sittirs.  Deposits. 
Not  exceeding  j^SO        5.387     ^(^38.334  6,857     £4^,QM    6,630     jt46,049 
50        2,711        84.070  3,037       93.570    3,37? 


Above 


!00 
150 
20t) 
200 


1,225 

393 

214 

17 


8,1, 5*30 

47,070 

37,!W7 

3,598 


1.316 
382 


^//  10:t,9H5 

90,0^5    1,373  93.279 

45,905        454  54,2*20 

40.931        257  44,3;>7 

3,911          22  4,630 


9,917      293,949    10,847      316.406  iS.Ud      349,500 

Edacation.—The  following  summary  is  taken  from  the 
Parliamentary  Returns  on  Education  made  in  the  session  of 
1835:— 

Scliools.    Scbolars.  Tut«l. 

Infant  schools  •  .  .133 

Number  of  children  at  such  schools; 
ages  from  2  to  7  years  :— 

Males  .  •  800 

Females        .  .  782 

Sex  not  specified       .  1,169 


Daily  schools  .  .  .1,091 

Number  of  children  at  such  schools; 
ages  from  4  to  14  years: 

Males         '  •  • 

Females 

Sex  not  specified 

Schools         •  .  1,224 

Total  of  children  under  daily  instruc- 
tion .  •  •  • 
Sunday-schools           •             •             .502 
Number  of  children  at  such  schools; 
ages  from  4  to  15  years:— 

Males  •  • 

Females        .  • 

Sex  not  specified 


2,751 


13,342 

11,783 

7,252 


32,377 


35,128 


11,568 

12,575 

6,277 


30,420 

Assummg  that  the  population  between  the  ages  of  2  and 
15  years  has  increased  in  the  same 'proportion  as  the  whole 
of  the  population  since  1821,  and  that  the  whole  population 
has  increased  in  the  same  ratio  since  1831  as  in  the  t^ 
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years  preceding  that  time,  the  approximate  number  of  chil- 
dren  oetween  the  ages  of  2  and  1 6  thus  found  residing  in 
Norfolk,  in  1833.  wa^i  about  130,798. 

Fifty  Sunday-schools  are  returned  from  places  where  no 
other  school  exists,  and  the  children  who  are  instructed 
therein  (1994  in  number)  cannot  be  supposed  to  attend  any 
other  school;  at  all  other  places  Sundav-school  children 
have  opportunity  of  resorting  to  other  schools  also,  but  in 
what  number,  or  in  what  proportion  duplicate  entry  of  the 
same  children  is  thus  produced,  must  remain  uncertain. 

Sixty-eight  schools  (containing  3737  children),  which  are 
both  daily  and  Sunday  schools,  are  returned  from  various 
places,  and  duplicate  entry  is  therefore  known  to  have  been 
thus  far  created.  In  some  of  the  Sunday-schools,  some 
persons  as  old  as  50  years  are  in  attendance.  Making 
allowance  for  these  two  causes  therefore,  we  may  perhaps 
fairly  estimate  that  little  more  than  one-third  of  the  children 
between  the  ages  of  2  and  1 5  years  are  under  instruction  in 
this  county. 

Maintenance  qf  Schools. 


D««rription  of 
SchwoU. 

By  iNijmenu 
flroai  tcholmn. 

SuW-rip  and  p«y- 
tnffut  from  •choUrft. 

Schta. 

Scho- 

SchU.      ^,^^^ 
Ian. 

8cbb. 

»cbo. 
Un. 

SehU. 

Scholm. 

Infant  Schools 
Daily  School* 
Sunday  Schoob 

88 
IS 

2683 
677 

6         176 
113     4M0 
448  27.124 

115 

7« 

1.787 

12 

122 
40 

8616 

Total... 

100 

3360 

667  ]31.M0 

885  jao,e77 

174 

9871 

Tlie  schools  esteblished  by  dissenters,  included  in  the 

above  statement,  are— 

Scholara. 

Daily-schools  .  .  IS.conUining       590 

Sunday-schools         .  .  123         „  10,960 

The  schools  established  since  1818  are- 
Infant  and  other  daUy  schools  635,  containing  17,259 
Sunday-schooU         ,             -            291  „  21,963 

Thirty-two  boarding-schools  are  included  in  the  number 
of  daily-schools  given  above.  No  school  in  this  county  ap- 
pears to  be  confined  to  the  children  of  parents  of  the 
Established  Church,  or  of  any  other  religious  denomination, 
such  exclusion  being  disclaimed  in  almost  every  instance, 
especially  in  schools  established  by  dissenters,  with  whom 
are  here  included  Wesleyan  Methodists,  together  with 
Roman  Catholics. 

Lending  libraries  of  books  are  attached  to  45  schools  in 
this  county. 

NORFOLK  ISLAND  is  situated  in  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
between  29**  and  29°  10'  S.  lat.  and  168**  and  168®  5'  E.  long., 
about  900  miles  from  Port  Jackson  in  Australia.  It  is 
about  six  miles  long  from  north-west  to  south-east,  and 
nearly  four  in  breadth.  It  rises  from  the  sea  with  steep 
chflfs  to  a  height  of  from  200  to  300  feet.  These  clifls  con- 
sist of  a  hard  firm  clay,  of  a  very  fine  texture,  and  there  are 
only  a  few  paths  by  which  the  summit  can  be  attained.  Be- 
yond the  cliff's  the  island  extends  in  an  uneven  plain, 
cut  in  many  places  by  deep  ravines.  At  the  north-western 
extremity  is  a  high  hill  called  Mount  Put,  which  attains  an 
elevation  of  about  1200  feet  above  the  sea.  The  whole  island 
is  covered  with  a  thick  forest  of  heavy  timber-ti  ees.  Many  of 
the  pine-trees  are  from  180  to  220  feet  high,  and  from  4  to  8 
feet  in  diameter  at  some  distance  from  the  ground.  Among 
these  is  the  araucaria.  [Araucaria.]  Asthesoilof  thei>land 
is  very  fertile,  a  British  settlement  was  formed  in  1789,  from 
Sydney  m  Australia ;  but  although  the  grain  sown  product 
kbundant  crops, and  potatoes  and  other  vegetables  succeeded, 
ana  although  the  climate  was  very  favourable  to  the  health 
of  the  settlers,  and  the  water  good,  it  was  abandoned  some 
years  afterwards  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  landing. 
The  sea  surrounding  the  island  has  a  rocky  bottom,  and 
there  is  no  good  anchorage.  A  number  of  large  rocks  also 
lie  scattered  about  close  to  the  shore,  on  which  a  continual 
surf  breaks  with  great  violence.  There  are  only  three  places 
at  which  boats  can  effect  a  landing,  and  at  these  only  with 
certain  winds,  and  never  in  gales,  which  are  rather  ftrequenL 
Sometimes  no  landing  can  be  eflecled  for  weeks  together, 
and  vessels,  being  obliged  to  stand  off,  are  in  danger  of  be 
ing  lost  on  the  numerous  reefs.  Norfolk  Island  has  latel* 
bei-n  made  a  penal  colony  for  convicts  from  New  South 
Wales;  and  it  now  seems  to  be  the  intention  of  government 
lo  tn  iheie  ilu'  expenpient  of  an  improved  and  beneficent 
syfiicra  of  convict  discipline,  which,  while  carrying  out  the 
puuuhment  inHicted  by  the  law,  shall  lead  to  reformation  of 


the  cnminals.    (Hunter's  Hutorical  Jounmi  ^  tim  7V«m- 
actions  at  Fort  Jackson  and  Norfolk  Jslcmd,  UmAma  i;  « ..  i 

NORFOLK.    [Virginia.] 

NO'RICUM,  a  province  of  the  RotMS  aapii^  ««• 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Danube,  on  th«  ««A  b? 
Vindelicia  and  Rh»tia,  on  the  east  by  Piuiiionia.  mod  on  :W 
south  by  lllyricum  and  Gallia  Cisalpina.  It  was  M^anM 
from  Vindelicia  by  the  (Snus(Inn).  and  fh>m  GalUa  Cm^ 
pina  by  the  Alpes  Carnicse  or  Julie;  but  it  i*  dificvJi  to 
aetermine  the  boundaries  between  Noricum  aod  Pumma. 
as  they  diflfered  at  vaiious  times.  Under  the  Uicr  tmm  ^ 
the  Roman  empire.  Mount  Cetius  and  part  of  the  nvw  Xh 
rius  ( Mur)  appear  to  have  formed  the  boundaries.  Konc.a 
would  thus  correspond  to  the  modem  8tyria,C>rint>M.  «t4 
Salzburg,  and  to  part  of  Austria  and  Bavaria.  Ageugrapbtr 
who  wrote  in  the  reign  of  Constantius.  the  aon  «f  Coosiaa- 
tine  the  Great,  includes  Germania,  Rhntia,  ao4  tbi  Afar 
Noricus  in  one  province.  (Bode  s  Mythograpki  F«Cks«. 
vol.  ii.)  Noricum  is  not  mentioned  by  name  in  the  iir.- 
sion  of  the  Roman  empire  made  by  AugitsUia»  boi  «  ■§; 
be  included  among  the  Eparchies  of  the  Cstar.  (Soak^ 
p.  840.) 

Noricum  was  divided  into  two  nearly  equal  parts  Wt 
branch  of  the  Alps,  which  was  called  the  Alpea  Nenea. 
These  mountains  appear  to  have  been  tnbabi(«d  fnm  iht 
earliest  times  by  various  tribes  of  Celtic  origin,  of  vka 
the  most  celebrated  were  the  Norici  (wbenco  tlM  oamisn 
obtained  its  name),  a  remnant  of  the  Taoriici  K^norn 
was  conquered  by  Augustus,  but  it  is  anoertain  vbcAar  br 
reduced  it  into  the  form  of  a  province.  It  appears  tm  hew 
been  a  province  in  the  time  of^  Claudius,  who  AhumM  tk 
colony  Sabaria,  which  was  afterwards  included  tn  ftaiMBis. 


(Plin.,  iii.  27.)  It  was  under  the  government  of  a  | 

(Tac.  Ht>/.,  i.  II.)  From  the'NotitialmperiTmleanUfcfci 

Noricum  was  subsequently  divided  into  two  provnicok  JUn- 


cum  Ripense  and  Noricum  Mediterraneiim,  whicb  wm 
separated  from  each  other  by  the  Alpes  Noricas.  b  th» 
former  of  these  a  strong  military  force  was  alwayt  ftHaaeL 
under  the  command  of  a  dux. 

In  addition  to  the  Norici,  Noricum  wai  inhabited  ta  \\m 
west  by  the  Sevacet,  Alauni,  and  Ambiaontii,  and  ■  tv 
east  by  the  Ambidravi  or  Ambidrani ;  but  of  them  ichn 
we  know  scarcely  anything  except  the  names.  Of  lb*  ti«'* 
of  Noricum  the  best  known  was  Noreia,  the  capital  of  u# 
I^iurisci  or  Norici,  which  was  besieged  in  the  timeof  G^ar 
by  the  powerful  nation  of  the  Boii.  (Csesar,  Heil.  GisM^  i  .  • 
It  was  subsequently  destroyed  by  the  Romans.  ( K«u,  HiA 
Nut.,  iii.  23.)  The  only  other  towns  worthy  of  meniaio  »•«, 
Juvanum  (Salzburg),  in  the  western  part  of  th»  nv»nr, 
Boiodurum  (Innstadt),  at  the  junction  of  tbe  Inn  aad 
Danube,  and  Ovilia,  or  Ovilaba,  or  Ovilava  (lUdU)  svotj- 
east  of  Boiodurum,  a  Roman  oolony  (bunded  by  Marrw 
Aurelius. 

The  iron  of  Noricum  was  in  mach  rvqneit  aaoaf  ar 
Romans  (Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.,  xxxiv.  41) ;  and  atoiidiaf  •* 
Polybius  gold  was  formerly  found  in  this  provinc«  in  p^ 
ahundance  (quoted  by  Strabo,  iv.,  p.  208), 

NORMA,  the  Rule,  a  constellation  of  LacaiHa, 
between  Scorpio  and  Lupus.     Its  principal  stan 
follows  '^ 


No.  in 

1 

CtttelofiMor 

i 

^^ 

II 

1 

a 

92 

1889 

5 

d 

242 

1831 

5 

y* 

1351 

1862 

5 

NORMAL.    This  word  (from  norwrn)  ia  ffto0twSif  v 
mean  a  perpendicular  drawn  to  the  tangent  luie  of  a 
or  the  tangent  plane  of  a  surface,    It  foaomly 
perpendicular.    [Tangent.] 

NORMAN  ARCHITECTURE.    Some 
this  style  have  already  been  made  in  the  artide 
Architkcturr.  where  it  is  spoken  of  as  one  of  1 
modifications  of  that  generic  style  comprehended 
terms  Romanesque.  Lombardic,  and  even  BjaniiM^  aa***"^ 
of  which  the  distinctive  and  charaotemtk  wlun  m  ti^ 
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roimd-headed  (rond-bogenstyl)  or  semioircular  arch.  Being 
imported  into  this  country  immediately  from  Normandy  at 
ibe  time  of  iho  Gonqueet,  it  has  obtained  among  us  the  epi- 
thet which  it  hears,  and  our  examples  of  it  are  frequently 
further  distinguished  by  that  of  Anglo-Norman,  Between 
this  and  the  earlier  Anglo-Saxon  some  have  endeavoured 
to  draw  a  line,  yet  it  is  Uttle  more  than  an  imaginary  one,  it 
being  exceedingly  doubtful  whether  any  specimens  of  the 
latter  are  extant  Those  examples  which  were  assumed  to 
be  Adj^o-Saxon  are  now  admitted  to  be  Norman ;  or  if  a 
doubt  m  favour  of  their  genuineness  remains,  they  merely 
prove  that,  instead  of  being  a  distinct  style,  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  itself  was  no  more  than  an  imitation  of  the  mode  of 
building  then  prevalent  on  the  Continent — an  oAhoot  of 
the  same  parent  stock ;  fbr  the  distinctions  endeavoured 
to  be  astaklished  between  what  has  been  called  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  Anglo-Norman  are  not  those  of  style^  taking 
the  term  in  its  most  comprehensive  meaning,  hvLloimodeqf 
treatment ;  the  rudiments  of  both  being  alike,  not  onl^  as 
regi^  the  form  of  the  arch,  but  nearly  all  other  particu- 
lars, IS  fkr  as  buildings  of  one  and  the  other  class— supposing 
them  to  be  distinct  ones — have  features  in  common :  the 
dillereaces  are  local  and  accidental;  the  architectonic 
priiiciplas  and  the  taste  is  to  a  predilection  for  certain  forms 
•od  details  are  the  same. 

The  Anglo-Norman  period  of  our  architecture  may  be 
nid  to  extend  firom  the  date  of  the  CSonquest  to  nearly  the 
end  of  the  following  century,  that  is,  to  the  close  of  the 
raign  of  Henry  II.,  1189 ;  but  there  are  very  few  buildings 
iD  Uiis  style  throughout,  though  there  are  many  which  re- 
tain detached  parts  and  features  belonging  to  and  some 
which  mainly  consist  of  it,  more  or  less  intermixed  however 
with  what  U  of  later  date  and  in  different  style.  Besides 
which,  lomeof  the  structures  which  may  safely  be  received 
u  genuine  Norman,  as  fkr  as  mere  dates  go,  furnish  very 
little  mfbrmation  as  to  the  style  itself;  beyond  what  may  be 
iqaally  well  or  better  ascertained  horn  other  specimens: 
tbej  are  to  plain  in  themselves,  and  the  few  features  which 
they  do  exhibit  have  so  little  remarkable  in  them,  that 
what  is  chiefly  to  be  learnt  fVom  such  examples  relates  only 
to  the  mode  of  building  employed,  apart  firom  architectural 
stjle^  except  as  &r  as  massiveness  of  construction  and  the 
ahsenea  of  what  constitutes  design  contribute  towards 
character.  Snch  is  tlie  case  with  respect  to  one  entire  class 
of  boildina,  namely,  the  castles  of  the  Anglo-Norman  pe« 
riod,  which,  however  interesting  they  may  be  in  other 
iwpeeta,  offer  comparatively  little  for  study  to  the  architect, 
as  they  seldom  present  to  the  eye  more  than  enormous 
masses  of  masonry,  where  grandeur  is  produced  by  bulk 
alone,  without  deriving  anything  from  the  efforts  of  art. 

A  great  deal  of  Norman  work  is  to  be  met  with  in  the 
o\der  part*  of  several  of  our  cathedrals,  and  also  in  many 
smaHer  eharches,  such  as  Barfreston  in  Kent ;  New  Shore- 
ham,  Sussex;  Ufley,  Oxfordshire ;  Steetly,  Derbyshire,  &c., 
which,  having  remained  comparatively  untouched,  exhibit, 
although  upon  a  limited  scale,  more  of  the  Norman  style 
and  the  peculiar  mode  of  applying  it  than  many  larger  edi- 
fices, notwithstanding  that  these  latter  oecasionallypresent  de- 
corative fiBatures  in  this  slyle  which  do  not  occur  in  buildings 
of  a  less  pretending  character.  The  older  parts  of  Canterbury, 
Winchester,  Gloucester,  Ely,  Durham,  Norwich,  Lincoln, 
and  Oxford  cathedrals  are  in  this  style.  The  nave  and  choir 
of  Norwich  in  jparticuhur  (founded  in  1096),  with  the  excep- 
tion of  pointed  windows  of  later  English  character  inserted 
.'n  the  upper  part  of  the  choir,  are  almost  entirely  Norman, 
of  which  they  present  a  very  fine  example.  Both  that  and 
the  older  portions  of  Gloucester  are  referred  to  by  Hope  as 
specimens  of  the  Lombard  style  in  Enji;land.  It  must  be 
confessed  however,  that,  putting  aside  the  mere  form  of  the 
arch  and  a  few  other  individual  parts,  there  is  quite  as  much 
disainflarity  as  resemblance  between  the  Lombardic  or 
round-arch  style  of  Italy  and  that  of  this  country.  The 
combinations  are  almost  altogether  different  In  England 
we  have  no  instance  of  the  low  gable  extending  over  a  whole 
Imit.  nor  of  sloping  arcades  beneath  it  [Lombardic  Ar- 
CHmcTVRX,  ct</»  p.  100],  nor  of  tiers  of  small  external  galle- 
ries, nor  of  large  circular  windows  as  a  principal  feature  in 
a  facade,  and  still  less  of  anything  at  all  analogous  to  cu- 
polas. Neither  have  we  any  examples  of  projecting  door- 
ways and  porches  resting  upon  richly  sculptured  columns, 
nor  of  omamsnted  pilaster-like  shafts  similar  to  that  shown 
in  the  eat  just  referred  to.  Indeed  we  have  very  little 
to  riuHf  ui  Iho  ftylo  of  exterior  oompositioa 


employed  by  our  Anglo-Norman  architects  in  their  larger 
edifices.  The  west  fh>nts  of  Rochester  and  Lincoln  cathe- 
drals are  almost  the  only  parts  that  can  be  considered  as 
specimens  of  Anglo-Norman  architecture ;  yet  each  of  them 
has  many  interpolations  of  other  styles.  The  lower  part  of 
the  former  is  entirely  Norman,  and  has  a  remarkably  fine 
though  not  very  spacious  centre  doorway ;  but  the  large 
window  over  that  entrance,  in  the  later  Gothic  or  perpendi- 
cular style,  is  so  very  prominent  a  feature,  as  greatly  to  take 
away  from  the  eflect  that  would  else  be  produced  by  the 
other  parts.  The  front  of  Lincoln  presents  little  more  thak 
a  sur^ce  decorated  by  small  columns  and  arches,  as  is 
shown  in  the  cut,  p.  318,  CJothic  Architxcturr.  The 
general  form,  whose  horizontal  outline  is  broken  only  by  a 
small  gable  of  later  date,  is  heavy,  nor  is  there  anythmg  in 
common  between  this  fa9ade  and  those  of  the  Lombardic 
churches.  Wherever  a  superior  degree  of  decoration  was 
aimed  at,  the  Anglo-Norman  builders  seem  to  have  con- 
tented themselves  with  covering  what  would  else  have  been 
blank  surfaces  with  tiers  of  columns  and  arches  of  the  kind 
referred  to.  The  two  transept  towers  of  Exeter  Cathedral, 
the  front  of  Castle- Acre  Priory,  and  of  St.  Botolphs  Priory, 
Colchester,  present  little  more ;  consequently,  notwithstand- 
ing the  variety  as  to  detail,  there  is,  as  was  also  the  case 
with  Grecian  architecture  a  very  great  samenete  as  to  ge- 
neral composition  and  design. 

In  the  interiors  of  buildings  this  style  exhibits  itself  more 
decidedly,  owing  not  only  to  the  perspective  effect  of  a  suc- 
cession of  spacious  open  arches,  as  in  the  naves  of  Norwich, 
Rochester,  Chichester,  Ely,  and  Peterborough  cathedrals, 
but  also  to  greater  size  and  massiveness.  Although  such 
difference  of  character  may  at  first  appear  somewhat  incon- 
gruous, it  being  usual  to  find  more  minute  and  delicate 
forms  employed  for  the  internal  parts  of  a  building,  the 
reason  for  it  is  evident;  the  tiers  of  pillars  and  arches  on 
the  exterior  of  Norman  struotures  are  merely  decorations  of 
the  surface,  while  the  arches  and  piers  within  are  essential 
parts  of  the  &bric.  Instead  of  anything  like  lightness,  we 
here  meet  with  extraordinary  massiveness,  and  sometimes 
uncouthness  of  proportions,  arising  firom  the  excessive  bulk 
of  the  piers  from  which  arches  spring :  which  character  exhi- 
bits itself  most  strikingly  when,  as  is  me  case  wilhsome  of  those 
in  the  nave  of  Norwich  cathedral,  the  piers  are  merely  short 
cylinders,  with  a  kind  of  plain  capital,  and  are  not  formed  by 
shafts  attached  to  a  central  mass  of  masonry.  In  the  build- 
ing just  mentioned  some  piers  of  that  description  are  orna- 
mented on  their  surface  by  spiral  grooves  or  flutings ;  and 
we  may.here  remark  that  in  that  and  other  examples  both 
cylindrical  and  clustered  piers  occur,  not  only  in  the  same 
building,  but  in  the  very  same  part  of  it ;  and  that  great 
variety  of  detail  and  ornament  is  frequently  observed  in  the 
moulaings  of  arches,  columns  or  piers  and  their  capitaU, 
though  they  are  uniform  as  to  size,  andoompose  a  single  range 
Owing  to  the  great  diameter  required  for  the  supports  of  largei 
arches  below,  the  mere  pillar-shape  was  never  employed  for 
them,  for  although  pillars  of  slender  proportions  were  intro- 
duced for  such  purpose,  it  was  only  as  pier  shafts,  or  wlien 
the  entire  pier  was  made  to  consist  apparently  of  a  cluster 
of  slender  pillars,  as  some  of  those  m  the  nave  at  Dur- 
ham. It  is  true  that  slender  detached  pillars  are  of  frequent 
occurrence,  but  then  it  is  only  to  support  small  arches,  as 
where  a  window  is  divided  into  or  composed  of  two  or  more 
such  arches,  or  in  the  triforia  and  other  galleries  within  the 
building,  where  openings  corresponding  with  the  lurger 
arches  below  are  divided  after  the  same  fashion,  and  tlieietore 
do  not  form  a  continued  arcade,  but  coupled  or  tripled 
arches  at  intervals,  between  the  main  piers.  Sometimes 
the  larger  arches  below,  instead  oi  bein^  connected  and 
resting  upon  the  general  capital  of  the  pier,  spring  from 
fiook'Shqfts  or  slender  attached  pillars,  within  the  re-enter- 
ing angles  of  the  pier  itself,  the  face  of  which  was  either  left 
as  a  plain  space  dividing  those  pillars  and  the  arches  from  the 
adjoining  ones,  or  else  decorated  with  another  shaft  carried 
quite  up  to  the  springing  of  the  vault,  and  therefore  ver} 
appropriately  distinguished  by  Whewell  by  the  term 
raulting'shqfls.  Of  the  latter  mode,  the  nave  of  the 
Abbaye  aux  Dames  at  Caen  presents  an  example:  while 
the  Abbaye  aux  Hommes  at  the  same  place  and  the  nave 
of  Chichester  give  a  combination  of  both ;  for  there  the 
loftier  shaft  does  not  fill  up  the  space  between  the  archivolts 
of  the  arches  at  their  springings.  But  although  attached 
pillars  and  shafts  were  almost  uniformly  of  exceedingly  tall 
anddenderpropoctionsiweoccaaignally  meetwith  pillarsshort 
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ami  stumpy  and  with  bulky  capitalSt  although  tne  arches  are 
very  iiaiTow,  and  the  pillars  themselves  in  situations  whjiu 
more  delicate  forms  would  have  been  sufficient.  Of  single 
columns  approaching  to  the  proportions  of  antient  Roman  co- 
lumns, Uke  tl»se  which  are  found  in  the  Lombardic  buildings 
of  Italy,  our  Anglo-Norman  structures  afford  scarcely  an  ex- 
ample, except  it  be  in  that  part  of  Canterbury  cathedml  called 
Bocket*s  Crown,  where  columns  partaking  very  much  of  the 
Corinthian  character,  though  somewhat  bolder  and  more 
masculine,  are  employed  as  piers  to  support  the  arches  (not 
roundhead,  but  pointed);  or  they  are  rather  coupled  columns 
united  back  to  back.  Within  crypts  very  short  detached  single 
columns  were  employed  to  support  the  arches  of  the  vault- 
ing, but  this  deviation  from  the  usual  practice  would  seem 
to  have  been  occasioned  merely  by  the  local  peculiarities 
of  such  subterraneous  apartments,  and  consequently  it  can 
hardly  be  considered  as  characteristic  of  the  style  itself. 

Having  spoken  of  the  style  generally,  we  shall  now 
briefly  describe  its  principal  component  parts  and  separate 
features,  which  are  not  very  numerous  in  themselves,  al- 
though it  would  occupy  some  space  and  require  a  great 
number  of  explanatory  cuts,  if  we  were  to  attempt  to  notice 
the  varieties  of  them,  because  few  as  are  the  general  forms, 
and  unvaried  as  is  the  general  character,  the  diversity  of 
detail  and  minutiae  is  exceedingly  great. 

Doorways,  even  in  small  and  otherwise  plain  buildings, 
and  even  when  small  in  themselves,  seem  always  to  have  had  a 
great  deal  of  embellishment  bestowed  upon  them ;  and  many 
Lave  therefore  been  preserved  in  buildint^s,  in  every  other 
part  of  which  nearly  all  traces  of  the  original  Norman  edi- 
fices have  been  obliterated  by  subsequent  alterations.  In 
many  instances  doorways  are  very  deeply  recessed,  and  in  pro- 
portion to  the  aperture  or  door  itself  the  dressings  or  de- 
corations occupy  a  great  space.  This  is  likewise  the  case 
in  the  Gothic  or  pointed  style ;  and  it  not  only  allowed  great 
latitude  in  other  respects,  but  enabled  the  architect  to  make 
what  would  else  have  been  an  insignificant  feature,  an  im- 
portant one  in  the  design.  A  cut  of  the  doorway  at  Romsey 
abbey  is  given  at  page  321  of  Gtothic  Architecturb,  and 
we  here  introduce  another  specimen  from  Barfreston  church, 
Kent,  which,  although  small,  is  in  some  respects  not  only 


of  a  different  but  of  a  richer  and  more  elegant  character,  and 
will  serve  as  an  example  of  a  square-headed  door,  where 
the  arched  space  above  it  is  filled  up  with  sculpture.  In 
this  example  the  archivolt  mouldings  extend  on  each  side 
considerably  beyond  the  general  recess  of  the  doorway ;  which 
was  frequently  but  by  no  means  mvariably  the  case.  The 
chevron,  or  zigzag  moulding,  was  a  very  favourite  ornament 
with  the  Normans,  both  for  arcbivolts  and  other  decorative 
mouldings;  but  that  there  were  great  varieties  of  such 
mouldings  wUl  appeur  ftvm  the  foUowmg  specimens. 


Few  as  these  examples  are,  they  will  convey  mbk  vUa 
of  the  delicacy  and  even  elegance  of  the  omanKotal  di  a:l 
employed  in  this  style. 

JVindows  had  scarcely  ever  much  docoratioii ;  thvt  ««-^ 
generally  small  and  placed  at  a  considerable  dtslmcv  fn-a 
each  other ;  sometimes,  too.  merely  plain  apeftom  la  iLr 
wall,  and  rarely  more  than  scantily  ornamented.  At  p  ?*i. 
Gothic  Architkcture,  are  two  specimens  of  Noraii 
windows,  one  consisting  of  a  single  opening,  the  mlbn  L- 
vided  by  a  central  pillar.  In  reg^ird  to  such  ftenv,  Ur 
Norman  and  Gothic  styles  differ  essentially,  quite  as  math 
as  if  n3t  more  than  they  do  in  the  mere  form  of  tbtir  re- 
spective arches ;  for  besides  that  windows  are  very  seoe- 
dary  features  in  the  one  style,  whereas  they  are  amuii{  u* 
principal  and  most  characteristic  features  in  the  otUi. 
Norman  windows  have  neither  mullions  nor  trmnsoat^  cr 
any  tracery  or  open  compartments  in  head  of  the  aich;  U 
even  where  the  aperture  is  divided  into  two  smaller  «c^ 
resting  upon  a  central  pillar,  the  space  or  bead  belwcr. 
those  arcnes  and  the  larger  one  which  indndce  tiMoi  > 
never  perforated  or  otherwise  decorated.  Hence  ti»  v  £ 
dows  themselves  were  necessarily  limited  as  to  sise:  im  k.* 
that  it  would  have  been  very  possible  to  increase  the  nocilH ' 
of  openings  by  means  of  additional  pillars,  and  by  aflcrm^ 
perforating;  the  general  head  of  the  window  above  the  wmal^z 
arched  divisions,  although  not  with  equal  consistcnrt  a«  i.^ 
Grothic  architecture,  where  the  mouldings  of  the  mmL^^> 
are  continued  upwards  and  form  the  ribs  of  tks  ttMon. 
however  complicate  it  mav  be.  Sufficient  hints  fac  sach 
purpose  might  have  been  found  in  some  of  the  mlmcbni: 
patterns  of  ornament  which  occur  among  the  exteuk  «a- 
richments  of  Norman  buildings. 

By  way  of  showing  how  windows  were  occaaionr^sB.* 
more  important  external  features  than  usual,  wa  ai]!s9.o  a 
sketch  of  one  in  the  upper  part  of  the  tower  of  TkAoChsr^^ 
in  Normandy,  where,  although  the  apertuica 


are  narrow,  the  external  breadth  is  rendeied  ve. ,  .,™^ 
able  by  means  of  the  numerous  pillara,  or  nook«shail«.  . 
each  side.    Handsome  in  it4  general  character,  such 
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of  vindow  would  admit  of  almost  any  degree  of  enHchroent, 
by  the  mouldings  being  carved.  In  the  story  beneath  it  is 
a  narrower  window,  with  openings  not  half  the  breadth  of 
the  others*  yet  very  nearly  of  the  same  height,  and  in  other 
respects  very  different ;  but  for  that  we  must  refer  to  the 
original  plate,  in  Pugin*s  '  Architectural  Antiquities  of 
Normandy,'  which  comprises  also  a  very  interesting  section 
of  the  whole  tower.  We  may  however  call  attention  to  the 
sleep  pyramidal  stone  roof,  which  form  is  supposed  to  have 
afterwards  led  to  that  of  the  spire,  in  like  manner  as  its 
ornaments  of  animals*  heads  end  figures  may  have  suggested 
the  fint  idea  of  crockets.  Both  triple  windows,  and  window- 
like  openings  in  internal  galleries,  divided  by  two  pillars 
into  three  arches,  of  which  the  middle  one  is  wider  and  loftier 
than  the  others,  also  occur.  There  are  also  windows  in 
this  style  which,  though  narrow,  are  of  very  considerable 
dimeoBions  as  to  height,  like  those  at  the  east  end  of  Can- 
terbury Cathedral. 

As  a  very  peculiar  and  interesting  specimen  of  Anglo- 
Norman  architecture,  and  for  the  purpose  of  showing  how, 
by  increasing  the  number  of  openings  and  piHars,  windows 
might  have  been  extended  in  this  style,  we  here  exhibit  a 
sketch  of  an  external  staircase  leading  to  the  registry  at 
Canterbury. 


In  this  example  there  is  somewhat  to  remind  us  of  the 
open  galleries  of  the  Italian  Lombardic  especially  of  those 
upon&ping  lines  beneath  pediments  [Lombardic  Archi- 
TKCtTTRB,  cut,  p.  1 00],  with  this  difference,  that  here  the 
arches  form  a  horizontal  line.  We  have  here  also  an  in- 
stance of  what  was  by  no  means  uncommon  in  small  arches 
in  this  style  when  they  are  not  pierced  through,  which  is, 
that  the  inner  margin  of  the  arches  is  formed  by  a  chevron 
moulding  which  scallops  them. 

Buttresses,  to  which  buildings  in  the  Gothic  style  are  in- 
4eU^  for  so  much  of,  their  character  and  effect,  can  hardly 
be  said  to  exist  in  either  Norman  or  Lombardic  architec- 
ture. The  enormous  thickness  of  the  walls  and  their  so- 
}idity,  owing  to  the  smallness  and  infrequency  of  apertures 
in  them,  wodemi  such  additional   support  unnecessary. 


even  where  the  vaulting  of  the  roof  was  largo  and  bold. 
Hence  nothii\g  more  than  either  buttresses,  or  pilaster  strips 
(as  they  are  conveniently  termed  by  Mr.  Whewell),  were 
introduced,  and  these  more  for  the  sake  of  producing  some 
variety  and  degree  of  expression  than  for  actual  strength, 
their  projection  beyond  the  general  plane  of  the  wall  being 
very  inconsiderable,  and  no  more  in  fact  than  that  of 
the  corbelled  parapet,  or  corbel-table;  consequently  but- 
tress-strips do  not  so  properly  constitute  projecting  sur- 
faces, as  the  intermediate  spaces  of  wall  form  recessed  com- 
partments, or  large  pannels.  The  parapet  itself  was  seldom 
more  than  a  plain  corbel-table,  without  battlement,  except 
in  castellated  buildings ;  but  sometimes,  instead  of  forming 
a  horizontal  line,  the  lower  edge  of  the  corbel  was  what 
might  be  described  as  embattlea-reversed,  that  is,  indented 
like  a  range  of  battlements  hanging  downwards,  or  oUo 
made  wavy,  or  scalloped  with  curves. 


m 
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But  the  more  common  mode  was  to  make  the  lower  edge 
of  the  corbel  table  straight,  with  a  series  of  corbel  mould- 
ings btmealh  it,  frequently  intersected  by  small  blocks 
at  intervals  (after  the  manner  of  modillions),  which  were 
either  left  plain  or  sculptured  with  grotesque  heads  and 
figures.  Occasionally  again  the  corbelling  assumed  the 
form  of  a  series  of  small  interlacing  arches,  of  which  kind  of 
decoration  instances  frequently  occur  in  the  Italian  Lom- 
bardic. 

Pillars  and  Columns,  with  which  the  massive  circular 
arch-piers,  or  piers  with  nook-shafts,  are  not  to  be  con- 
founded, exhibit  great  diversity  of  character,  both  as  to  pro- 
portions and  decoration,  from  the  rudest  and  plainest  forms 
to  either  the  lightest  or  the  most  enriched.  Neither  are  the 
two  terms  to  be  regarded  as  precisely  synonymous,  it  being 
as  well  to  observe  the  distinction  made  between  them  by 
Whewelli  and  to  restrict  the  latter  term,  which  is  also 
termed  the  nehule  moulding,  to  such  pillars  as  ap- 
proach to  the  general  proportions  and  character  of  classic 
columns,  as  is  the  case  with  those  already  mentioned  as 
being  in  Becket's  Crown,  Canterbury.  Pillars,  on  the  con- 
trary, have  very  great  variety  of  proportions,  either  much 
below  or  greatly  above  such  standard.  The  shafts  are  for 
the  most  part  plain,  though  instances  occur  of  their  being 
carved  (as  was  oflener  than  not  the  case  with  the  columns 
of  Lombardic  porches) ;  and  in  the  undercroft  at  Canterbury 
Cathedral  there  are  pillars  whose  shafts  are  fluted  spirally. 
Raised  mouldings,  intersecting  each  other  spirally  so  as  to 
form  a  diamond-pattern  on  the  surface,  are  by  no  means 
unfrequent ;  and  some  of  the  circular  arch-piers  in 
Durham  cathedral  are  so  ornamented :  zigzag  or  chevron 
lines  were  also  employed   for  decorating  the  surfaces  of 

Kiers  and  columns,  and  were  disposed  either  annularly.  in 
orizontal   rings,  or  spirally.      Of  these  and  some  other 
varieties  specimens  are  here  shown. 


With  respect  to  capitals,  the  diversity  is  so  great  as  to 
Tender  it  impossible,  at  least  here,  to  attempt  to  classify 
them,  or  particularise  even  the  leading  varieties:  while 
some  are  both  rude  and  plam,  others  are  remarkable  for  the 
delicacy  of  workmanship  and  the  taste  shown  in  their 
enrichments:  some,  though  they  do  not  lack  ornament,  are 
either  too  poor  and  insignificant,  while  others  again,  though 
quite  plain,  have  something  pleasing  in  their  mass  and 
contour,  and  in  the  proportion  they  bear  to  the  height  of 
ihe  shafts.  Of  the  plainer  sort  of  capitals^  the  most  coiumon 


shape  of  those  occurring  in  Anglo-Norman  buildings  is  what 
Mr.  Whewell  designates  the  Cushion  Capital,  and  which  is 
formed  by  an  inverted  cone,  of  convex  contour,  spreading 
up  towards  the  abacus,  but  intersected  by  four  planes,  pro- 
ducing as  many  flat  surfaces  or  sides,  answering  to  those  of 
the  abacus.  This  will  be  rendered  more  intelligible  by  the 
annexed  examples  from  Rochester  Cathedral,  although  they 
instance  varieties  of  the  cushion  capital,  the  stem  or  circular 
part  of  each  being  clefl,  whereby  the  planes  or  faces  forming 
the  aides  become  scalloped,    jjgitized  by  Vj\^  W V  LC 
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Of  the  variety  of    sculptured   and  enriched  capitals, 
the  four  specimens  here  annexed  do  not  go  far  towards 


conveying  an  adequate  idea,  nor  are  they  the  Tcry  Wit 
that  are  to  be  met  with;  neverthelc«t  tl*e¥  oiay  tain. 
The  first  two  are  foreign,  namely,  from  JumicfCi  tad 
Sanson  sur  Rille ;  the  othen  from  St.  PetvrV  Nurtih 
ampton,  and  Steetly  church,  Derb)  shire.  The  bit  ii 
these  is  as  remarkable  for  the  Grecian  cbaractcf  td  tW 
intertwining  volutes  carved  upon  it,  as  the  first  i»  (uc  i^ 
striking  general  resemblance  to  the  Corinthian  capital  Tb 
one  from  Northampton  has  the  least  lu  recommead  a, 
being  a  very  uncouth  composition.  Besides  those  ta  oat 
own  cathedrals,  a  few  other  examples  of  srulptond 
capitals,  more  curious  however  than  valuable  as  stui^s 
on  account  of  the  taste  which  they  display,  will  be  (otai 


in  Pugin*s  work  already  referred  to ;  but  there  has  been 
comparatively  very  little  published  to  elucidate  architectu- 
rally the  subject  of  the  Norman  style. 

Pier-Arches,  that  is,  open  arches  resting  ujpon  piers,  as 
those  within  churches,  ao  not  materially  diner  in  design 
from  those  which  ornament  doorways,  except  that  they  are 
not  so  profusely  decorated,  and  the  archivolt  mouldings 
do  not  occupy  by  any  means  so  much  space  in  proportion  to 
the  width  of  the  openinf^.  The  arches  themselves  being 
uniformly  circular  (though  in  some  few  cases  either  some- 
what more  than  a  semicircle  or  prolonged  perpendicularly 
to  the  impost),  exhibit  so  far  no  variety ;  still,  as  reprds 
the  entire  aperture,  of  which  the  arch  itself  forms  the  head, 
there  is  very  great  variety  of  character,  according  to  the  pro- 
portion which  the  heights  of  the  supporting  piers  bear  to  the 
diameter  of  the  arch,  or  opening  between  them.  About  twice 
the  breadth  appears  to  have  been  the  average  height  of 
arches  (t>.  openings)  between  piers ;  when  much  above  that 
standard  they  may  be  called  lufty  (as  the  arches  of  the  nave  at 
Durham) ;  and  when  much  beneath  it,  they  may  be  considered 
of  low  proportions.  Besides  the  difference  of  character  thus 
occasioned,  much  is  also  produced  both  by  the  form  and  pro- 
portions of  the  piers  themselves.  A  circular  or  octagonal 
pier,  for  instance,  appears  much  more  massive  than  one 
composed  of  clustered  shafts,  &c.,  though  the  general  di- 
ameter of  the  latter  may  be  the  same,  or  even  somewhat 
more.  Though  we  cannot  pursue  this  point  any  further, 
we  would  recommend  those  who  feel  at  all  interested  in  the 
subject  to  make  such  comparisons  for  themselves ;  and  they 
will  doubtless  find  that  they  will  be  led  on  to  make  many 
others,  and  to  enter  into  original  investigations. 

As  the  best  way  perhaps  of  impressing  on  the  memory 
the  leading  characteristics  of  Norman  architecture,  we 
shall  here  briefly  contrast  them  with  those  of  the  Gothic 
style. 

NOBMAW. 

Round  h«Bi1cd  arch. 
No  tracery  iu  windowi. 

nnttroH-atrips. 

Nu  inuuncle*. 

IUtU«menU.  doobtful  if  any. 

8pirei  ooarcely  kiiuwn. 

Splayed  lurticc*  of  rare  occurreno9. 

NichM  diuo. 

Window*  nuerally  tmall  and  few. 

HurbouUl  lines  and   arrtufcmenU 

prrraleot 
Arch-piern  very  nuuuive. 
Vaulting  timple  and  motUy  plain. 

Norman  architecture,  we  may  add,  certainly  contains 
many  excellent  rudiments  and  materials  for  a  more  finished 
style,  and  would  no  doubt  have  attained  to  greater  consis- 
tency and  variety,  and  increased  in  elegance  and  refinement, 
if  the  application  of  the  pointed  arch  h  id  not  led  to  a  system 
which  completely  superseded  it.  SiUl  it  is  rather  singular 
that,  in  an  acre  when  we  confine  ourselves  to  no  one  parti- 
cular mode  of  building,  but  employ  Grecian,  Italian,  Gothic, 
Tudoii  EUzabelhaUy  &c^  as  taato  ot  ciroumataAOtt  iu»|  dio- 


GoTHie. 
Poiatrd  arrh.  Tar)iDK  in  propArtioUt. 
Windows  with    mullions   trauauma, 

and  tracery. 
Buttrrtaea  rising  In  offsets  or  stages. 
Pinnacles. 
BatUemenU  In  the  ecclesiastical  as 

well  as  military  style. 
Spires  chaiocteristic  feAtnres. 
SpUys  for  receding  parts,  uniTertal. 
Niches  very  general. 
Windows  spacinos  and  numerons. 
Vertical  lines  and  arrangements. 

Arch-piers  oomparatiTely  slender. 
Vaulting  nore  cumple&and  decorated. 


tate,  no  attempt  should  have  been  made  to  revivv  this  fsr- 
ticular  style.    It  is  true  that  it  presents  no  modtls  (or 
direct  imitation,  even  for  purposes  of  modem  chtxrch  srdb* 
teoture;    it  would  require  to  be  greatly  modified ;  to  have 
much  supplied,  in  order  to  accommodate  it  to  present  uofcs; 
to  be  purified  of  much  uncouthness;   to  be,  in  a  word,  re- 
modelled :  still,  on  that  verr  account,  does  it  rttommtrd 
itself—  not  indeed  to  those  who  have  no  other  guidanoi  boi 
precedents— but  to  those  who  are  capable  of  entering  mto  ts 
spirit,  able  to  discriminate  between  its  valttablc  qoaliiM 
and  its  defects,  to  treat  it  with  originality,  and  to  grre  frw 
scope  to  their  own  inventive  powers;  just  as  Gartner  a '^ 
some  other  modem  German  architects  have  formed  a  sttw 
of  their  own,  taking  for  the  basis  of  it  one  whirh  naf  W 
considered  the  parent  stock  of  both  Lombard ic  and  N«€ms.i. 
namely,  the  Byxantine,  of  which  the  round-beadeid  arrk 
constitutes  a  characteristic  feature. 

NORMAN  DIE,  one  of  the  provinces  or  military  l 
ments  into  which,  before  the  French  revolution,  Fraacr  ' 
divided.  It  stretches  along  the  coast  of  La  Mancbe,  or  tisr 
English  Channel,  from  near  the  mouth  of  the  Sossaa.  u 
the  western  side  of  the  peninsula  of  Cotentiii,  whkk  m  ^ 
eluded  within  it.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  west  site 
by  the  sea,  on  the  north-east  by  Picardie,  on  the  east  W 
the  lie  de  France,  on  the  south-east  by  Perchow  ea  the 
south  by  Maine,  and  on  the  south-west  by  Bretaf  do.  ll 
comprehended  a  number  of  subordinate  divisions,  whiek  vt 
give,  adding  the  name  and  population  of  their  chief  Utmv^ 
according  to  the  ceusus  of  1831. 

La  HAtTFE  Norman Dix,  capital  Rfmen, 

Le  Pays  de  Caux           .     Caudebec         •             .  i42t 

Le  Pays  de  Bray            .     Neufchfitel       •             .  J^iM 

Le  Vezin  Normand      .     Grisors              .             ,  i^«J 

Le  Roumois         .         •     Rouen              •             .  b$,w^ 

U  Pay.  de  la  Camp.gne||-«   „  ^^^  ;      ^«' 

Le  Pays  d'Ouche  .     Glos  la  Ferridr*  .        — 

Le  Pays  de  Lieuvin       •     Lisieux  .  .  IflUi? 

LePaysd*Auge  .     Pont  TEv^que  .  X^\^ 

La  Basse  Normaxdib,  capital  Catn. 

La  Campagne  d'Alen^on    Aleneon  .  .  1M19 

*"        DomRont         .  ,  l^TJ 

Caen    .  .  .  Sy.l4a 

Bayeux  .  1«JM 

Vire     .  .  ,  A>U 

CouUnces         •  •  9JM 

Avrancheo        •  .  T^iit 

Le  Vexin  Normand  was  so  designatad  to  diatnguisli  ft 
from  that  portion  of  Le  Vexin  which  was  in  the  early  s^ps 
included  in  the  domains  of  the  crown,  and  aotatlod  Lt  Voxta 
Fran^ais. 

The  population  of  the  five  departments  into  wbidi  Nor^ 
mandie  has  been  divided,  with  the  oxoopCioa  of  tho  airoiK 
dissement  of  Mortag^ne  in  tho  departmeot  of  0^d%  mhtdk 
ooD^rahiBdi  %  pgciioif^^^  counqr  of  PmK  w^  ^ 


Le  Pays  d'Houlme 
La  Campagne  de  Caen  . 
Le  Beam 
Le  Boccage 
Le  Cotentin 
L'Avranchin    • 
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I83I,  2»520,ai8.  The  greatest  length  of  the  province,  from 
Dorth-east  to  south-west,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Eu 
on  the  Bresle  to  that  of  Pontorson  on  the  Couesnon,  is  about 
17U  miles;  the  greatest  breadth,  at  right  angles  to  the 
lenffth,  from  Cape  La  Hague  or  La  Hogue,  at  the  extremity 
of  Le  Cotentin,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Domfront,  is  110 
miles.  The  area  may  he  estimated  at  about  11,100  or 
11,200  8<)uare  miles,  giving  225  to  227  inhabitants  to  a 
square  mile,  a  density  of  population  far  above  the  average 
of  France.    This  area  is  nearly  double  that  of  Yorkshire. 

A  detailed  description  of  the  country  is  given  under  the 
departments  into  which  it  is  now  divided.  [Calvados; 
EtrsK ;  Manchb  ;  Orne  ;  Sbine  Inferieurb.]  Normandie 
contains  no  great  elevations,  except  in  the  south,  where  it 
is  traversed  oy  the  eastern  prolongation  of  the  Armorican 
chain  of  hills,  and  in  the  west,  where  a  branch  of  that  chain 
extends  into  the  Cotentin.  It  is  watered  on  the  east  side 
by  the  Seine  and  its  tributaries  the  Euro  and  the  Rille ; 
io  the  centre  by  the  Orne,  Dives,  and  Toucques ;  and  in  the 
vest  by  the  Douve,  Vire,  S^e,  and  Celune.  The  chmate  is 
moist  and  temperate,  and  the  soil  produces  abundantly  all 
sorts  of  grain ;  apples  and  pears  are  srown  in  great  quan- 
tity, from  which  are  made  cider  and  perry,  the  common 
dhnk  of  the  peasantry,  who  grow  no  wine.  The  meadow 
sod  grass  lands  are  extensive  and  excellent,  and  afford 
pastarage  to  numbers  of  cattle  and  horses.  The  tables  of 
population  given  above  will  show  that  Normandie  contains 
many  important  towns.  Manufactures  are  common,  espe- 
eiallr  of  cotton ;  and  along  the  coast  are  the  ports  of  Dieppe, 
Le  Hdvre,  Honfleur,  Isigny,  Cherbourg  (for  the  navy),  and 
Granville. 

The  country  which  afterwards  constituted  the  duchy  of 
Normandie  was,  in  the  earliest  period  of  Gallic  history,  in- 
habited by  a  number  of  Celtic  nations.  The  Baiocasses, 
Viducasses,  Lexovii,  and  Aulerci  Eburovices  inhabited  the 
districts  now  chiefly  comprehended  in  the  departments  of 
Calvados  and  Sure :  and  their  territories  comprehended  the 
following  Celtic  or  Roman  towns :— Baiocasses — ArsBgenus, 
afterwards  Baiocasses  (Bayeux),  and  Grannona  (Port-en-Bes- 
siD),on  the  coast  near  ArsDgenus;  Viducasses — Viducasses 
rVieux),  near  the  Orne  above  Caen ;  X^xovii — Noviomagus, 
afteru*ards  Lexovii  (Lisieux),  and  Breviodurum  (Pont  Aude- 
mer)  on  the  Rille ;  Aulerci  Eburovices — Mediolanum,  after- 
wards Eburovices  (Evreux),  Condate  (Condd  sur  Iton)  above 
Evretix,  and  Uggade  (Pont  de  I'Arcbe)  on  the  Seine.  The 
other  nations  and  towns  are  noticed  elsewhere.  [Manche  ; 
Orne;  Seine  Inferieure.]  These  nations  were  all  in- 
cluded in  the  Roman  province  of  Lugdunensis  Secunda, 
which  nearly  coincided  with  the  subsequently  established 
duchy  of  Normandie,  and  of  which  Rotomagus  (Rouen) 
was  the  capital.  This  part  of  Gaul  was.  on  the  downfal  of 
the  empire,  conquered  by  CHovis  (a.d.  497-500),  and  incor- 
porated by  him  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Franks.  In  the 
division  of  the  Frankish  territory  among  the  sops  of 
Clotbaire  L,  it  was  included  in  the  kingdom  of  Neustria, 
which  comprehended  the  country  between  the  Channel  and 
the  Loire,  the  middle  of  Champagne,  and  the  frontier  of 
Bretagne.  On  the  etymology  of  tne  name  Neustria  scholars 
are  not  a^eed :  it  seems  to  include  the  same  element  as  our 
own  worn  *  west'  and  the  French '  ouest,'  with  the  addition  of 
the  initial  consonant. 

In  the  attacks  of  the  Northmen  or  Danes  on  France, 
Neustria  had  its  share  of  the  general  devastation.  Among 
the  most  formidable  of  their  chieftains  was  Rollon  or  RoUo,* 
who  first  attacked  France  in  a  J>.  876 :  he  ravaged  alternately 
the  north  and  the  south  of  France,  the  Low  Countries,  and 
Snglaud ;  and  in  a.d.  9  U  he  led  a  numerous  army  firom  the 
lastr mentioned  country  to  the  siege  of  Paris.  He  extended 
hifl  ravages  in  every  direction ;  and  though  he  experienced 
some  reverses,  and  appears  to  have  failed  in  his  attempt  upon 
Paris,  he  received,  from  the  weakness  or  policy  of  Charles  le 
Simple,  king  of  France,  the  hand  of  his  daughter  Gisele  or  Gi- 
selle in  marriage,  with  the  cession  of  an  extensive  province,  to 
be  held  as  a  fief,  on  condition  of  his  ceasing  to  ravage  the  rest 
of  the  kingdom  and  making  profession  of  the  Christian  re- 
£gion.  The  ceded  province  was  north  of  the  Seine,  and 
extended  from  the  Epte  to  the  sea ;  it  became  the  duchy  of 
Normandie,  so  called  from  the  Northmen,  or  (to  give  them 
their  more  familiar  designation)  the  Normans  (in  French, 
Normands),  by  whom  it  was  possessed.  A  circumstance  which 
occurred  at  the  conference  held  for  confirming  the  treaty  is  in- 

*  Hit  Ma*  ii  vntiaady  vrltteo— RoU;  Ron,  Ramil,  or  Hwna.    Ht  balto 


dicative  of  the  situation  and  character  of  the  parties.  Rollo^ 
having  refused  to  kneel  before  the  king  and  to  kiss  his  feet 
in  recognition  of  his  sovereignty,  commanded  one  of  his  sol- 
diers to  perform  for  him  these  acts  of  homage.  The  rude  sol- 
dier, seizing  the  king's  foot,  handled  it  so  ruughly  as  to  over- 
turn him  from  his  chair,  amid  shouts  of  laughter  on  the  part  of 
the  Normans,  and  fl  prudent  silence  on  the  part  of  the  king's 
French  attendants.  As  the  province  had  been  utterly 
wasted  by  the  ravages  of  the  invaders,  the  counts  of  Dol 
and  Rennes  in  Bretagne  were  pledged  to  furnish  provisions 
to  the  new  settlers ;  and  the  king  ceded  to  Rollo  his  claims 
to  the  sovereignty  of  that  part  of  Bretagne  which  had  ceased 
to  recognise  the  authority  of  the  crown  of  France. 

The  conversion  of  the  northern  pirates  into  cultivators  of 
the  soil  which  they  had  previously  ravaged,  is  one  of  the 
remarkable  historical  features  of  the  dark  period  which 
succeeded  the  downfal  of  the  Western  empire,  and  in  no 
instance  was  the  change  more  striking  and  more  com- 
plete than  in  the  case  now  before  us.  Much  is  doubtless 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  personal  character  of  RolJo,  who  ap- 
pears to  have  possessed  qualifications  far  beyond  those  of 
an  ordinary  sea-king.  He  introduced  the  feudal  system  in 
a  completeness  and  regularity  to  which  it  had  not  attained 
in  those  parts  where  it  had  been  the  growth  of  many  years 
and  of  various  circumstances.  The  first  fiefs  granted  by 
him  were  to  some  of  the  churches  of  his  duchy,  the  rest  of 
which  he  divided  into  counties  and  distributed  among  the 
chief  officers  of  his  army.  The  Normans  applied  them- 
selves with  energy  to  the  cultivation  of  the  ravaged  lands ; 
strangers  from  all  parts  were  invited  to  settle  within  the  duchy, 
and  so  severely  and  successfully  were  the  laws  administered 
for  the  protection  of  property,  that  it  is  said  that  a  bracelet 
which  Rollo  suspended  ftom  an  oak  in  a  forest  near  the  Seine 
remained  untouched  for  three  years.  The  anecdote  may  be 
apocryphal,  but  it  shows  the  opinion  entertained  of  the 
efficiency  of  his  police.  He  rebuilt  the  ruined  churches 
and  took  every  precaution  for  the  defence  of  his  territories 
against  the  attacks  of  other  pirates,  enclosing  the  towns  with 
walls,  securing  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  by  barricades,  and 
keeping  up  the  valour  and  warlike  skill  of  his  subjects  by 
hostilities  along  his  frontier,  especially  against  the  Bretons, 
whom  he  reduced  to  subjection. 

The  number  of  warriors  whom  Rollo  established  in  his 
new  settlement  is  calculated,  by  M.  Simonde  de  Sismondi 
{Hist,  des  Franfcds,  pte.  ii.,  c.  xiii.),  at  not  more  than 
30,000,  but  the  energy  which  this  admixture  of  a  new  and 
warlike  population  infused  into  the  degenerate  population 
of  France  rendered  their  establishment  an  event  of  great 
importance.  They  efiected  few  external  changes;  they 
adopted  the  language,  the  social  and  political  institutions, 
and  the  religion  of  the  nation  which  they  had  conquered ; 
but  they  imparted  to  each  that  vigour  which  was  the  cha- 
racteristic of  their  own  nation.  Tlie  rude  dialect,  formed  by  a 
corruption  of  the  Latin  language,  which  was  then  common 
in  France,  became  in  their  hands  a  regular  and  a  written 
language,  embodied  in  their  judicial  code  or  in  the  poetry 
and  romance  which  constituted  their  popular  literature. 
The  feudal  system  received  from  them,  as  already  noticed, 
its  most  complete  and  regular  form  ;  and  acquired  a  stability 
which  rendered  it  an  important  instrument  in  the  restora- 
tion of  social  order  in  Europe.  Their  attention  to  the 
sermons  and  the  scholastic  and  catechetical  instructions 
of  the  clergy  was  marked  by  the  same  assiduity  which 
characterised  their  other  pursuits  ;  and  the  faith  of  their 
Scandinavian  fathers  was  abandoned  for  the  profession  of 
Christianity,  of  which  the  churches  and  the  priests  had 
been,  during  their  piratical  career,  the  objects  of  their  bitterest 
hostility. 

Some  years  after  the  establishment  of  the  duchy,  a  new 
invasion  of  France  by  the  piratical  Northmen  took  place 
(A.D.  923-927),  and  the  invaders,  when  defeated,  found  shelter 
and  assistance  among  the  subjects  of  Rollo,  by  whose  sup- 
port they  were  enabled  to  renew  their  ravages.  The  cession  of 
Le  Bessin,  or  the  territory  of  Bayeux,  and  of  a  portion  of  Maine, 
bought  off  the  duke  of  Normandie,  and  the  pirates,  left  to 
their  own  resources,  were  almost  entirely  destroyed  in  a 
battle  near  Limoges. 

Rollo  abdicated  his  duchy  (a.d.  927)  in  favour  of  his  son. 
An  antient  writer  has  recorded  the  form  of  words  used  by 
him :  'Cost  a  moi  de  raettre  mon  fils  k  ma  place,  et  k  vous 
de  lui  garder  fidelite.*  The  time  of  his  death  is  not  clearly 
ascertained ;  he  lived  certainly  one  year,  perhaps  five  years 
after  his  abdication.  ^.^^^^^  by  Vrri^i^^  ic 
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GuiUaume(WilUara)  I.,  called  Longue  Ep^  flong-sword), 
was  the  successor  of  Hollo.  He  contracted  alliances  bv 
marriage  with  some  of  the  mo«t  powerful  of  the  French 
nobles,  and  gained  several  advantages  over  the  Breton 
chiefs  who  opposed  him.  He  received  from  Raoul  or 
Rodolphe,  king  of  France,  the  cession  •f  Le  Colentin  and 
L'Avranchin,  which  he  added  to  his  dominions.  He  had  a 
principal  share  in  the  restoration  of  Louis  IV.  d*Outre-mer 
to  the  throne  of  Fi*ance  ;  but  in  the  civil  dissensions  of 
France,  he  forsook  his  party  for  that  of  Otton  or  Otho  the 
Great  of  Germany,  rival  of  Louis.  He  returned  however 
to  his  allegiance  (a.d.  942)  after  a  time,  And  was  reconciled 
to  the  king.  He  afforded  an  asylum  to  Harold  or  Harald 
Vn.,  king  of  Denmark,  whom  ho  restored  by  an  armed 
tbrce  to  his  throne.  Guillaume  was  assassinated  by  the  at- 
tendants of  Arnolphe,  count  of  Flanders,  at  a  conference 
which  he  hold  with  that  noble  at  Pecquigny  on  the  Somme 
(a.d.  942),  just  as  he  was  on  the  point  of  abdicating  his  duchy 
to  assume  the  habit  and  vows  of  a  monk. 

The  assassination  of  Guillaume  brought  the  duchy  into 
great  peril.  He  left  no  legitimate  offspring,  but  his  natural 
son  Richard  I.,  afterwards  called  Sans-peur  (the  fearless),  a 
boy  of  ten  years,  was  recognised  as  duke  by  the  Normans, 
and  place<l  by  them  under  the  care  of  three  or  four  guard- 
ians, of  whom  two  at  least  were  recent  emigrants  from  Den- 
mark, and  had  not  renounced  paganism.  Louis  IV. 
d'Outre-mer,  king  of  France,  hastened  to  Rouen  (a.d.  943) 
and  secured  the  person  of  the  young  duke,  whom  the  Nor- 
mans, not  without  some  distrust,  allowed  him  to  convey  to 
Laon,  that  he  might  be  there  brought  up  in  a  manner  he- 
fitting  his  rank  and  prospects.  Hugues,  duke  of  France 
and  count  of  Paris,  also  interfered  in  this  affairs  of  the  duchy, 
and  both  he  and  Louis  justified  their  intervention  by  urging 
the  necessity  of  excluding  the  pagan  guardians,  and  di- 
minishing their  influence  and  that  of  the  other  adventurers 
who  had  arrived,  during  the  ducal  reign  of  Guillaume,  firom 
the  north.  A  period  of  general  dissension  ensued,  and  the 
warfare  assumed  a  partially  religious  character.  Louis  of 
Prance,  involved  in  a  harassing  contest  with  his  vassals, 
and  especially  with  Hugues,  sought  to  make  up  his  quarrel 
with  the  latter  by  an  agreement  for  the  partition  of  Nor- 
ma ndie  ;  and  these  two,  uniting  their  forces,  attacked  the 
duchy  one  side,  while  it  was  assailed  on  the  other  b^  the 
Bretons,  who  gladly  seized  so  favourable  an  opportunity  of 
throwing  off  the  Norman  yoke.  The  address  and  perse- 
verance' of  Bernard  the  Dane,  regent  of  Normandie,  tri- 
umphed over  these  difficulties.  He  drew  off  Louis  from  his 
agreement  with  Hugues,  and  called  in  Harold,  or  Aigrold, 
king  of  Denmark,  to  the  support  of  Richard,  who  had  been 
del  ivcred  from  his  virtual  captivity  at  Laon  by  an  adroit  strata- 
gem (ad.  944).  Louis  was  shortly  afterwards  (a  J>.  945)  seized 
and  detained  captive  at  Rouen  by  Bernard,  in  consequence  of 
ail  affray  between  his  attendants  and  those  of  Harold,  and 
obtained  his  release,  on  conditions  highly  favourable  to  the 
Normans,  only  to  pass  into  another  captivity  in  the  hands  of 
Hugues  of  Pans,  by  whose  intervention  the  Normans  had 
lei  him  go.  He  remained  a  year  in  this  second  captivity, 
and  his  release  (a.d.  946)  was  soon  followed  by  a  renewal  of 
the  war,  in  which  Richard  and  Hugues  were  in  alliance 
against  Louis  and  his  supporters.  In  this  warfare  Richard 
l^rcw  up,  sij^nalising  his  courage  and  obtaining  thereby  his 
dihtinguishing  epithet  of  Sant-pour.  Louis  (aj).  964)  and 
Hugues  (aj>.  956)  died  leaving  their  children  minors;  and 
the  obscure  annals  of  the  following  years  present  little 
worthy  of  notice. 

In  the  reign  of  Lothaire,  son  and  successor  of  Louis  IV., 
new  attempts,  either  by  treachery  or  force,  were  made  on 
the  person  and  dominions  of  Richard  (aj>.  963X  who  re- 
sort^ for  assistance  to  the  king  of  Denmark  and  obtained 
the  support  of  an  auxiliary  force.  Bv  the  ravages  of  this 
barbarous  soldiery  the  king  and  his  chief  adviser,  Thibaut, 
count  of  Chartres,  were  obliged  to  sue  for  peace.  On  the 
death  of  Louis  V.,  successor  of  Lothaire,  Richard  was  one 
uf  the  most  energetic  and  influential  supporters  of  Hugues 
Capet,  in  his  acceptance  or  perhaps  usurpation  of  the  throne 
of  France  (a.d.  9b  7).  Richard  died  at  F6camp  (a.d.  996), 
aAer  a  rei^  of  fifty-three  years,  in  which  he  had  displayed 
the  qualities  which  then  ranked  highest  in  public  esteem. 

The  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Richard  11.,  sumamed  Le 
Bon,  was  distinguished  by  an  event  little  noticed  in  history, 
but  |ircsonting  one  of  the  most  remarkable  phenomena  of 
ibe  period.  The  peasantry  of  Normandie,  consisting  of  the 
descendants  of  Romanised  GauLi  and  Franks,  of  those  who  i 


had  been  reduced  to  or  retained  in  an  inferior  eonditiMi  hj 
the  settlement  of  the  Northmen  under  RoUo,  and  of  tboM 
who  had  subsequently  emigrated  from  other  raru  of  Fraorc, 
determined  on  claiming  an  equality  of  priviiese  and  itstMQ 
with  their  northern  conquerors.  In  this  resolutioo  tnM 
nothing  more  is  discernible  than  the  impatience  of  drmdi- 
tion  and  wrong,  and  the  sentiment  of  national  indepeDdeoct. 
which  distinguished  other  popular  outbreaks  of  this  aad 
subsequent  periods.  The  singularity  of  the  proceid:a{ 
consists  in  the  deliberation  and  caution  with  which  it  v« 
conducted. 

Secret  assemblies  were  held  in  each  county  of  the  diidiy« 
and  two  deputies  were  appointed  by  each  to  meet  in  a|nxnl 
assembly  in  a  central  place,  to  maintain  their  preteoswas  to 
perfect  equality  with  the  dominant  race.  The  plan  m  bar- 
ever  discovered.  A  band  of  soldiers,  despatcb«d  bf  tba 
duke,  surprised  th^  general  assembly  at  its  sittii^  maati 
the  deputies  and  others  of  the  peasantry,  and  estnto^  tW* 
to  be  mutilated  by  cutting  off  their  bands  and  fert,  snt 
them  home  to  strike  general  terror.  The  dcKgii  va 
abandoned,  and  the  peasantry  resigned  Ibemselrcs  !•  • 
ser^'itude  against  which  they  deemed  it  in  vain  to  stmoh 
(AJ>.  997). 

The  reign  of  Richard  II.  is  also  remarkable  for  the  fnt 
establishment  of  a  connection  between  the  affairs  of  X«r- 
mandie  and  England,  then  governed  by  Ethdred  lU  ^h$ 
weakest  prince  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  dynasty.  The  flnt  la- 
cident  which  brought  the  countries  into  contact  vistW 
marriage  of  Ethelred  with  Emma,  the  sister  of  DiU 
Richard  (a.d.  1002).  In  the  following  year  hottihtiei  i^ 
pear  to  have  broken  out  between  the  two  poven^  mi  a 
force,  landed  from  an  English  fleet*  was  repulsed  ia  u 
attempt  to  ravage  the  duchy.  At  a  subsequent  pcnul 
Ethelred,  when  attacked  by  Sweyn,  king  of  Denmark,  sol 
abandoned  by  his  subjects,  took  refuge  in  Normandie  ikt^ 
1013-14) ;  until  recalled  by  his  subjects.  On  his  d«ath«  k« 
wife  Emma  and  her  children  returned  to  Normandie;  snl 
remained  under  the  care  of  Richard,  who  however  toc4  n 
active  measures  for  asserting  the  claim  of  his  nepbevs 
against  the  Danes.  Emma  herself  married  Canute  tW 
Dane,  the  usurper  of  her  children's  inheritance. 

Another  remarkable  event  marked  this  reign.  Rodul^ 
a  Norman  chieftain,  who  had  some  complaint  against  Birh- 
ard,  proceeded  with  manv  companions  to  Home,  u  tSm 
double  character  of  a  pilgrim  and  an  appellant  to  ttm 
authority  or  influence  of  the  pope  (a.d.  1016).  By  the  adt  n 
of  the  pontiff  he  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  Loai!«H 
princes  of  Benevento,  and  attacked  the  Greeks  of  Apuia. 
which  country  was  then  subject  to  the  emperors  oTGacifao- 
tinople.  Many  young  Normans,  encouraged  bf  Daka 
Richard,  engaged  in  the  service  of  Rodolpb ;  and'  iSkia  ex- 
pedition, in  tne  course  of  a  century,  led  to  the  estabbihmcat 
of  a  Norman  dynasty  on  the  throne  of  the  two  Snhes. 
[SiciLiKs,  Kingdom  of.] 

In  the  internal  dissensions  of  France,  RidianI  H.  <■ 
commonly  the  fiiithful  supporter  of  King  Robert.  «V 
had  succeeded  his  father,  Hugues  Capet.  lie  wis  eopff^ 
in  various  struggles  with  the  other  powerful  nobles  eif  IM 
kingdom ;  in  his  contest  with  Eudes  11^  count  of  Cb'r 
pagne  and  Blois  (a.d.  1016-23),  he  scrupled  not  to  samn^e 
to  his  aid  the  savage  hosts  of  Norway  and  Sweden,  and  ot 
terror  caused  by  the  arrival  of  these  allies  led  to  an  ame- 
modation. 

On  the  death  of  Richard  H.  (aj>.  1026  or  1027>,  bs*  cute 
son  Richard  ni.  succeeded  to  the  thnmc.  Soon  aAs-k* 
accession  he  had  a  war  with  his  brother  Robert,  wbe  bad 
inherited  a  district  of  the  duchy  in  subordinatKm  t«  tW 
duke.  He  obliged  him  to  submit;  but,  immediately  an bs 
return  to  Rouen,  he  died  under  circumstances  wfatch'kdtoa 
strong  suspicion  of  poison  ;  and  the  vacant  duchy  wa*  sctati 
by  Robert,  whose  character  and  exploits  obtained  &r  i^a 
the  twofold  epithet  of  Le  Magnifque  (the  magnificvfiil  mv^ 
Le  Diable  (the  Devil).  He  had  to  struggle  agmicst  tW 
rebellion  of  his  vassals,  who  were  encouraged  to  resist  hia 
by  the  odium  which  attached  to  him  as  Uie  nronfied  mu> 
derer  of  his  brother  and  lord.  But  he  triumphed  otct  Ife* 
opponents,  and  became  the  arbiter  of  the  dtspntes  uimk'^ 
his  neighbours,  restoring  Baudouin  or  Baldwin  of  Flimfcr* 
to  his  country  (a.d.  1030).  and  enabling  (a.d.  In3l>  Heart  I 
to  mount  the  throne  of  France  in  sptto  of  the  oppuactMe  si 
(Ilonstance,  the  queen-mother,  and  her  younijer  ton  Rirfcrrt 
duke  of  Bourgocne.  Henri,  in  return  for  hu  poverfii)  •'tf 
port,  ceded  to  bim  as  a^Hc^^  t^i^  (%ij^^  ^pVi^tftti-  Kr^ 
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aiul  the  Oise  {Ls  Vexin  Frangais).  In  1034  Ro)>ert  equip- 
ped a  Aeet  for  an  expedition  to  England,  in  order  to  restore 
Alfred  and  Edward  (afterwards  the  Confessor),  the  children 
of  Etbelred  II.  by  Emma,  to  the  throne  of  their  ancestors, 
then  usurped  and  occupied  by  Canute  the  Dane.  The 
fieet  was  however  driyen  back  by  a  tempest,  and  Robert, 
changing  the  direction  of  the  force  he  had  gathered,  sent  it 
into  Bretagne,  and  compelled  Alain  or  Alan,  who  then  held 
that  ducliy.  to  do  homage  to  him.  Robert  shortly  after- 
wards set  out  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land,  after  having 
recommended  bis  only  son  William  the  Bastard,  a  boy  of 
eight  Tearv,  to  the  fidelity  of  his  nobles ;  and  died  at  Nicsea 
in  Bitliynia,  a.d.  1035. 

Guiluiume  (William)  II.,  known  at  first,  from  the  illegiti- 
macv  of  his  birth,  hy  the  surname  of  'the  Bastard,*  after- 
wanit,  from  his  acquisition  of  England,  by  the  more  respect- 
ful designation  of  *  the  Conqueror,*  had  been,  before  his 
filberts  departure,  taken  to  the  court  of  Henri  I.  of  France, 
and  entrusted  to  his  care.  On  the  death  of  Robert,  Henri 
fook  his  young  ward  to  Rouen,  and  established  him  in  pos- 
lession  of  his  lather's  dominions,  except  Le  Vexin  Fran^ais, 
vhich  in  the  time  of  his  own  difficulties  he  had  given  to 
Robert  as  the  price  of  his  aid,  and  which  he  now  retained. 

riie  tender  age  of  the  young  duke,  and  the  stain  attach- 
ing to  his  birth,  encouraged  several  of  the  chieftains  of  Nor- 
mandie  to  dispute  his  claim  or  to  rebel  against  his  authority. 
Guido,  or  Gui,  count  of  Macon,  grandson,  by  his  mother,  of 
the  duke  Richard  H.,  was  his  most  formidable  competitor ; 
lad  the  Norman  nobles,  embracing  one  side  or  the  other, 
and  seizing  the  opportunity  of  civil  discord  for  revenging 
their  private  quarrels,  fortified  their  castles,  and  spread  the 
flames  of  war  throughout  the  duchy.  The  desolation  caused 
by  these  and  similar  feuds,  not  only  in  Normandie,  but  in 
ail  parts  of  France,  led  the  clergy  to  attempt  the  establish- 
ment of  *  the  peace  of  God,*  which  would  have  caused  the 
almost  entire  cessation  of  private  war.  The  attempt  was 
loo  much  at  variance  with  the  state  of  society  and  the  spirit 
of  the  age  to  be  effectual ;  but  when  the  priesthood,  in- 
structed by  experience,  set  themselves  to  limit  and  regulate 
an  eWl  which  they  could  not  suppress— when,  under  the 
title  of  •  the  truce  of  God,*  they  secured  certain  periods  of 
time,  and  portions  of  territory,  and  classes  of  persons,  from 
the  violence  of  warfare,  their  benevolent  aim  was  more 
auccessful.  The  confusion  and  troubles  of  Normandie  oon- 
tmued  however  during  the  minority  of  Guillaume,  whose 
courage,  steadfastness,  and  vindictive  character,  were  de- 
veloped and  strengthened  by  the  scenes  amid  which  he 
grew  up.  His  ducal  rank  was  preserved  during  his  mi- 
nority, rather  by  the  mutual  jealousies  of  his  subjects  than 
by  hia  own  power ;  but  as  he  approached  manhood  be  was 
enabled  to  maintain  his  authority ;  and  in  a  victory,  obtained 
aiVal  dea  Dunes,  between  Caen  and  Argentan  (a.d.  1047), 
he  crushed  his  most  formidable  competitor.  Guide  of  Macon, 
who  was  supported  by  nearly  the  whole  body  of  Norman 
nobles.  Henry  I.  of  France  was  present  at  this  battle,  with 
an  auxiliary  force  of  3000  men,  on  the  side  of  Guillaume. 

fiy  the  eonseauences  of  this  victory,  and  of  subsequent 
adfantages  which  he  obtained  over  other  assailants,  Geoffrey 
MarteU  count  of  Anjou  (ad  1048)*  and  Guillaume,  count 
of  Arques,  an  illegitimate  son  of  Richard  II.  (a.d.  1054), 
the  power  of  Guillaume  was  so  far  consolidated  as  to  lead 
huD  to  extend  his  ambitious  views  to  foreign  lands,  and 
especially  to  the  British  Islands. 

When  Etbelred  II.,  king  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  died,  his 
wife  and  children  returned  to  Normandie,  where  the  latter 
{(rew  up.  and  remained  until  one  of  them  was  invited  into 
England,  where  he  was  murdered,  and  the  survivor,  Ed- 
ward the  Confessor,  was  elevated  (a.d.  1042)  by  the  nobles 
and  clergy  of  England,  under  the  influence  of  Godwin,  to 
the  now  vacant  throne  of  that  kingdom.  Edward  was  in 
manners,  language,  and  affections  a  Norman  rather  than  a 
Saxon;  and  his  reign  of  twenty-three  years  (a.d.  1042- 
1U66)  was  chiefly  occupied  by  a  struggle  between  the  Nor- 
mans, with  whom  the  king  had  surrounded  himself,  and  the 
Anglo-Saxon  or  native  party  under  Earl  Godwin  and  his 
sand.  [Harold  II.]  This  predilection  of  Edward  for  his 
Norman  relatives  and  fi'iends  encouraged  the  ambition  of 
Guillaume,  who  visited  England  with  a  large  retinue,  or 
pven  armament,  at  the  time  of  the  predominance  of  the 
Notman  party.  *  As  he  journeyed  through  the  land  of  the 
Euglish,'  says  a  modern  writer,  *  the  Duke  of  Normandie 
mi^l  have  believed  for  a  moment  that  ho  was  still  in  his 
p«Q  territories.  The  fleet  which  he  found  at  Dover  was 
P.O.  No.  1012. 


commanded  by  Normans ;  and  at  Canterbur)'  some  Norman 
soldiers  composed  the  garrison  of  a  fort  built  on  the  do* 
clivity  of  a  hill.  Crowds  of  Normans  came  to  salute  hira  in 
the  dress  of  captains  or  prelates.  Edward's  favourites  came 
to  pay  their  respects  to  the  chief  of  their  native  country ; 
and,  to  use  the  language  of  that  day,  thronged  round  their 
natural  lord.  William  appeared  in  England  more  like  a 
king  than  Edward  himself;  and  it  was  not  long  before  his 
ambitious  mind  conceived  the  hope  of  becoming  so  without 
difficulty  at  the  death  of  this  roan,  whom  he  found  a  slave 
to  Norman  influence.'  (Thierry,  Conaucte  d'Angleterre,  liv 
iii.)  The  fluctuations  of  the  struggle  between  the  parties 
at  the  Enghsh  court  do  not  belong  to  our  present  subject ; 
and  the  events  which  led  to  the  accession  of  Guillaume  to 
the  English  throne  are  described  elsewhere.    [Harold  II.] 

Henri  I.  of  France  had  supported  the  count  of  Arques 
against  Guillaume.  and  he  subsequently  (a.d.  1058)  attacked 
Normandie.  but  without  success.  A  peace  was  concluded 
next  year,  and  continued  for  the  remainder  of  the  reign  of 
Henri,  and  a  portion  of  the  reign  of  his  successor  Philippe  I. 
During  the  troubles  of  Anjou,  the  succession  of  which  was 
disputed,  and  while  Bretagne  was  torn  by  internal  dissen- 
sions, Guillaume  seized  his  opportunity,  and  wrested  tho 
suzerainty  of  Maine  from  the  rival  counts  of  Anjou.  He 
also  carried  on  war  with  the  Bretons,  over  whom  he  gained 
some  advantages  (a.d.  1065)  a  year  before  his  expedition  to 
England.  He  set  sail  for  the  conquest  of  England  from  St. 
Valery-sur-Sommc  on  Michaelmas-day,  a.d.  106G. 

A  revolt  of  the  people  of  Le  Mans,  who  afterwards  sub- 
mitted (A.D.  1068-1070),  is  among  the  indications  of  the 
rising  spirit  and  importance  of  tlie  inhabitants  of  towns ; 
and  led,  though  unsuccessful  in  its  immediate  object,  to 
the  formation  of  municipalities  in  most  parts  of  France. 
Troubles  of  greater  extent  followed.  Guillaume  had,  soon 
after  the  conquest  of  England,  during  a  fit  of  illness,  de- 
signated his  eldest  son  Robert  as  his  successor  in  the  duchy, 
and  caused  the  Norman  grandees  to  do  homage  to  him  as 
their  duke ;  but  on  his  recovery,  he  had  not  only  refused  to 
deliver  over  to  Robert  the  government  of  the  duchy,  but 
withheld  from  him  the  county  of  Maine,  which  had  been 
granted  to  him  as  his  wife's  dowry.  According  to  other 
accounts,  William,  on  setting  out  for  the  conquest  of  Eng- 
land, had  engaged  to  Philip,  king  of  France,  in  order  to 
obtain  his  consent  to  the  enterprise,  that  he  would,  if  suc- 
cessful, resign  his  continental  dominions  to  Robert.  {VArt 
de  virijier  lea  Dates,)  These  and  other  wrongs,  real  or 
imagined,  drove  Robert  into  exile,  and  led  him  to  make 
incursions  into  Normandie,  which  were  repressed  by  Guil- 
laume. In  1087  Guillaume  demanded  of  Philippe  I.  of 
France  the  restitution  of  Le  Vexin  Fran9ais,  which  nad  been 
withheld  from  him  by  Henri  I.  Philippe  refused:  war 
ensued,  and  an  accident  which  occurred  in  the  course  of  it 
led  to  the  death  of  Guillaume,  after  he  had  governed  the 
duchy  of  Normandie  fifty-two  years. 

On  the  death  of  Guillaume,  Robert  became  duke  of 
Normandie,  and  returning  from  exile,  took  possession  of 
his  inheritance.  He  made  a  vain  attempt,  by  means  of  his 
partisans,  to  possess  himself  of  England,  which  had  fallen 
to  the  share  of  his  next  brother  Guillaume  le  Roux,  or 
William  Rufus  or  the  Red  (a.d.  1088).  The  misconduct 
of  Robert,  and  the  intrigues  of  his  brothers,  excited 
general  discontent  in  Normandie.  In  the  univei*sal  con- 
fusion, tho  people  of  Le  Mans  and  the  county  of  Maine 
again  revolted;  and  the  citizens  of  Rouen,  of  the  party  of 
Guillaume,  introduced  a  body  of  the  troops  of  that  king 
within  their  walls.  The  citizens  and  their  auxiliaries  were 
however  defeated  by  Henri,  count  of  C^utances  and  Av- 
ranches  (afterwards  Henry  I.  of  England),  the  youngest  of 
the  Conqueror's  sons,  who,  on  this  occasion,  supported 
Robert  (a.d.  1090).  Guillaume  soon  after  landed  in  Nor- 
mandie ;  and  he  and  Robert  made  up  their  quarrel,  and 
uniting  their  forces,  deprived  Henri  of  his  two  counties  and 
drove  liim  into  exile  (a.d.  1091).  They  divided  his  lauds 
between  them,  and  Guillaume  returned  home.  The  weak- 
ness of  Robert  encouraged  the  licentious  violence  of  his 
barons,  and  Normandie  continued  to  be  the  scene  of  con- 
fusion; until  the  duke,  eager  to  engage  in  the  first  crusade^ 
pledged  his  dominions  to  his  brother  the  king  of  England 
for  a  sum  of  money,  and  embarked  for  the  Holy  Land  (ajk 
1096).  Guillaume,  thus  possessor  of  the  duchy,  renewed 
the  contest  with  Philippe  for  the  possession  of  Le  Vexin 
Fran9ai8,  and  sought  to  recover  Maine,  but  his  project^ 
were  cut  short  by  death  (aj>.  UOO)  r> 
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The  death  of  William  and  the  ahtence  of  Robert  gave 
opportunity  to  Henri  to  seize  the  throne  of  England ;  but 
hi»  hands  were  too  full  to  allow  him  to  make  any  attempt 
on  Normandie,  which  quietly  submitted  to  the  dominion  of 
Robert  on  his  return  (a.d.  1101)  from  the  crusade.  In  1 1 02, 
at  the  invitation  of  his  partisans,  Robert  landed  in  England 
to  dispute  the  crown  of  that  kingdom ;  but  seeing  little  hope 
of  success,  oame  to  an  agreement  with  his  brother,  and  re- 
turned. The  political  necessities  of  Henri  obliged  him  to 
leave  Robert  for  a  time  in  possession  of  Normandie,  which, 
under  his  weak  sway,  was  torn  by  anarchy  and  dissension ; 
but  as  Henri  gained  stability,  he  began  his  encroachments 
on  his  brother,  whom  (A.D.  1106)  he  assailed  with  an  army 
of  Anglo-Normans.  The  discontent  of  Robert's  subjects 
favoured  his  designs :  he  took  Bayeux  after  a  stout  resistance, 
and  burned  it,  and  Caen  surrendered;  but  Falaise  and 
Tinchebray  resisted.  The  two  brothers  engaged  in  con- 
flict under  the  walls  of  the  last-named  town;  Robert  was 
defeated  and  taken,  and  an  English  army  conquered  Nor- 
mandie, as,  forty  years  before,  a  Norman  army  had  con- 
quered England.  Robert  died,  after  a  long  captivity,  a.d. 
1134.    FHenryI.] 

Henn  governed  with  vigour  the  country  which  he  had 
unjustly  acquired.  He  put  a  stop  to  internal  warfare,  re- 
sumed or  compelled  the  restoration  of  many  grants  made 
by  his  brother,  restored  to  the  Church  the  possessions  that 
in  a  time  of  discord  had  been  wrested  from  it,  and  regained 
possession  of  all  that  had  belonged  to  his  father.  His 
attempts  to  possess  himself  of  the  person  of  Guillaurae,  son 
and  heir  of  Robert,  who  took  refuge  in  France,  led  to 
mutual  jealousy  and  distrust  between  him  and  Louis  VI. 
LeGros,  king  of  France.  The  counts  of  Flanders  and 
Anjou  allied  themselves  with  Louis,  and  war  broke  out 
(A.o.  1108),  and  continued  for  two  years.  Af^er  a  short 
cessation  it  broke-out  again  (a.d.  1111),  and  the  discontent 
of  some  Norman  lords  added  to  the  difficulties  of  Henri ; 
but  he  managed  to  draw  the  count  of  Anjou  over  to  his 
side :  Xhb  count  of  Flanders  was  dead,  and  he  forced  Louis 
to  conclude  a  disadvantageous  peace  (a.d.  11 14). 

Guillaume,  the  son  of  Robert,  was  now  of  age;  and  com- 
passion for  his  lot  and  that  of  his  captive  father,  and  dislike 
to  the  stern  government  of  Henri,  had  disposed  the  Norman 
lords  to  revolt.  Louis  and  the  young  count  of  Flanders 
embraced  the  party  of  Guillaume,  and  attacked  Normandie, 
but  without  success  (A.D.  1117).  The  count  of  Anjou  having 
loined  their  party,  they  renewed  their  attack ;  the  Norman 
ords  revolted  (A.D.  1118),  and  Henri  seemed  on  the  point 
of  losing  the  duchy ;  but  a  succession  of  favourable  events 
enabled  nim  to  regain  the  superiority,  and  by  the  mediation 
of  the  pope,  Caltxtus  II.,  j^ace  was  restored  (a.d.  1119). 
New  discontents  and  troubles  broke  out  after  the  death  of 
Guillaume,  theonly  legitimate  sonof  Henri,who  was  drowned 
in  his  passage  from  Normandie  to  England  (a.d.  1 120).  It 
is  likely  that  these  discontents  were  caused  or  augmented 
by  the  fear  that  Normandie  and  England  would  become 
mere  provinces  of  Germany  by  the  marriage  of  Maud,  or 
Mathilde,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Henri,  with  the  emperor 
of  Germany,  Henri  V.,  which  had  taken  place  a.d.  1 114, 
when  the  princess  was  only  ten  years  old.  The  king  of 
England  however  obtained  the  recognition  of  his  daughter 
as  heiress  to  England  and  Normandie,  and  after  the  aeath 
of  her  husband  the  emperor  (a.d.  1125)  married  her  a.d. 
1129,  notwithstanding  the  repugnance  of  his  noble^i,  and  of 
Maud  herself,  to  the  son  of  the  count  of  Anjou,  GeofTroi 
Plantagenet,  who  succeeded,  by  the  abdication  of  his  father, 
to  the  county  of  Anjou  and  its  dependencies,  in  the  same 
year  in  which  the  marriage  was  celebrated. 

The  death  of  Guillaume,  son  of  Duke  Robert,  and  claimant 
of  Normandie  (a.d.  1 128),  seemed  to  secure  the  great  object 
of  Henri's  cares,  the  quiet  succession  of  his  daughter.  But 
notwithstanding  this  favourable  event,  his  latter  days  were 
embittered  by  tne  quarrels  of  himself  and  his  daughter  with 
Geoffiroi  of  Anjou;  and  on  his  death  (a.d.  1136),  his  cares 
were  frustrated  by  the  usurpation  of  his  nephew  Etienne, 
or  Stephen,  count  of  Boulogne.  Usurpation  led  to  civil 
war,  and  both  England  and  Normanaie  suffered  from 
a  long  series  of  hostilities,  and  from  the  consequent  social 
disorganixation.  Geoffroi  and  his  allies,  with  a  powerful 
army  (a.o.  1136),  entered  the  duchy,  which  was  almust 
defenceless ;  but  the  cruelty  of  his  ravages  provoked  the 
hostility  of  the  people,  who  were  disposed  to  recognise  him  ; 
and  the  resistance  of  the  peasantry,  and  a  wound  which  he 
received,  led  to  his  retreat.    Etienne  passed  over  from  fing- 
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land  to  Normandie  (a.o.  1137),  and  did  bomaff*  toLMus 
VI.  for  that  duchy ;  but  be  too  displeased  his  »ub)ecia  siyd 
returned  to  England,  and  the  duchy  remaine*!  witboot  a 
master  until  a.d.  1144,  when  it  wan  conquered  by  Geolru, 
who,  in  his  turn,  did  homage  for  it  to  the  kin|(  of  Vnvtm, 
now  Louis  VU.,  and  Maud  exercised  a  government  huM 
more  than  nominal  until  a.d.  1151,  when  Geoffrw  died,  aad 
was  succeeded  in  his  Anjevin  and  Norman  atatsa  by  lut 
son  Henri,  afterwards  Henry  II.  of  England. 

Henri  had  indeed  been  invested  witn  tlie  rights  of  t« 
parents  over  Normandie  before  GeofTroi*!  death  (  ajju  1  \>i\ 
and  the  recognition  of  his  investiture  by  the  king  of  Franoi 
had  been  purchased  by  the  cession  of  Le  Vexin  Nonna:^! 
In  a.d.  1152  he  married  E16onore,  duchess  of  Aaaitaac 
from  whom  Louis  VII.  of  France  had  just  been  oavam-L 
This  union,  by  uniting  under  one  chieftain  Nomuixdv, 
Anjou,  and  Aquitaine,  rendered  his  power  bupcnor  to  that 
of  the  king  of  France:  he  managed  to  break  up  a  hotLm 
league  formed  against  him.  restored  to  his  domaia  aacv 
fiefs  which  his  father  had  alienated,  repressed  a  rebellioa  J 
the  barons  of  Aquitaine,  and,  in  1154.  raised  hta  ^^rtam 
to  its  acm6  by  his  succession,  on  the  death  of  Bt jeaoM.  ir 
Stephen,  to  the  crown  of  England.  His  right  to  Aojon  ra 
disputed  by  his  younger  brother  Geoffroi,  on  the  ^nmui 
that  his  father  had  b^ueathed  it  to  him.  Thia  waa  cmc. 
and  Henri  had  sworn  to  execute  his  father*a  will ;  b«t  tat 
pope  absolved  him  from  the  obligation  of  hi*  oath:  tkt 
king  of  France,  who  had  undertaken  GeofTroi^s  cmiiM^  was 
won  over  by  his  address;  and  the  defrauded  pnocevai 
obliged  to  content  himself  with  lands  unfortified  mad  s 
pension  from  his  brother  (a.d.  1156). 

The  talent  and  ambition  of  Henri,  bis  exteniiTe  vAmaai 
aggrandisement,  his  struggles  with  Louis  VII.  of  Frasct, 
and  his  memorable  contest  with  Becket,  are  reoordad  la 
another  place.  [Hbnrt  II.]  The  history  of  NoroaodM  a 
involved  in  that  of  the  sovereign.  In  1168  Henri  i«v«ifc<l 
his  eldest  son  (also  called  Henri)  with  the  duehy,  b«l  did 
not  admit  him  to  the  administration  of  the  guMfnii^t. 
and  this  constituted  one  of  the  grievances  alleged  by  tv 
young  prince  to  justify  his  subsequent  rebellion.  Lmiis  VIL 
of  France,  who  supported  him,  besieged  Rouen,  wbick  W 
a  gross  breach  of  faith,  he  was  on  the  point  of  taking  iaa 
1174).  The  arrival  of  Henri  with  a  strong  body  of  BfS- 
ban9ons,  or  mercenaries  (whose  employment  was  grwlBSi!^ 
preparing  the  downfal  of  the  feudal  system),  compelled  hm 
to  raise  the  siege,  and  peace  was  soon  after  restored.  Htt.n 
died  in  1189.  worn  out  and  broken-heart h1  by  ibe  ingra- 
titude and  perpetual  rebellions  of  his  children.  Hm  eldeic 
and  third  sons,  Henri  and  Geoffroi,  had  preceded  him  w 
the  tomb. 

Richard  Ckeur-de-Lion  or  the  Lion-hearted  soocecdei  k** 
father  in  Normandie  as  well  as  in  England.  He  had,  beCort 
his  father's  death,  and  while  in  rebellion  aninal  bim,  d^M 
homage  to  Philippe  U.  Auguste,  king  of  Fraoee,  §ur  tar 
duchy  and  all  tne  other  fiefs  possessed  by  hit  fstWr  .« 
France.  He  was  crowned  as  duke  of  N  ormandie  aAcr  hm  U- 
ther's  death  and  before  his  own  depart  ure  on  the  tbtrd  < 
[Richard  I.]  During  his  captivity  in  Germany  the  i 
was  attacked  by  the  king  of  France,  who  took  eerefal  1 
but  failed  in  his  attempt  on  Rouen  rA.D.  11 93).  TW  tiw 
chery  of  Prince  Jean  or  J  ohn,  Richard's  brother,  afforded  h  a 
a  fair  prospect  of  wresting  the  duchy  from  ita  rights  orav . 
but  the  release  of  Richani  and  the  double  trearhcryof  JcaA 
frustrated  his  plans,  and  a  petty  }et  destrucLire  wv  U»- 
lowed,  which,  though  interrupted  by  a  short  pear*  Utimmu 
the  two  kings,  and  by  some  subsequent  temporary  vrnftar- 
sions  of  arms,  continued  till  the  death  of  Richard  (a. a. 
1 199),  an  event  which  happened  in  the  coune  of  an « 
struggle,  but  which  led  to  oonsequenoes  of  the  i 
ant  character,  especially  to  Normandie. 

The  duchy  of  Normandie  was  now  fast  approaching  the 
term  of  its  existence.  The  oonquesta  and  other  acqui^i.--.* 
made  by  its  rulers  had  in  realitv  impoverished  and  w^AkeorJ 
it.  The  energies  of  William  tlie  Conqueror  vera.  aAsr  fa.» 
invasion  of  England,  directed  to  the  eonflnikatK«n  ef  hM 
successful  dominion  over  that  kingdom.  The  wmk  a-*^ 
unsteady  rule  of  Robert,  his  eldest  sou,  prerenied  a  asf^ra 
tion  which  might  have  protracted  the  power  and  llw  ea*:- 
cnce  of  the  duchy,  and  threw  the  government  into  the  bsnAs 
of  Henri  I.,  who  entertained  a  jealousy  of  the  nauie  N-r 
mans,  and  limited  his  favour  and  oonfidenc«  to  AngW-N%r- 
man  and  Breton  chieftains.  The  extension  of  the  7 
of  Henri  IL  diviued  j^f^f^  jjtgjii^, 
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ftkn»y  of  his  ambition  and  power ;  and  Richard  had  wasted 
itrenj^  in  the  crusades,  and  in  a  petty  warfare  with  the 
king  of  France.  But  the  energy  which  marked  the  charac- 
ter of  these  Anglo-Norman  princes  protracted  the  downfal 
of  a  power  which  seemed  to  threaten  the  independence  of 
the  rest  of  France,  and  which  downfal  immediately  followed 
the  acquisition  of  the  sovereignty  by  a  weak  hand. 

The  dominions  of  Richard  passed  into  the  hands  of  Jean, 
or  John,  his  youngest  brother ;  but  his  claim  was  disputed 
by  Artor,  or  Arthur,  duke  of  Bretagne,  son  of  Geoffroi,  the 
third  son  of  Henry  II.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  supe- 
riority of  Artur*s  claim ;  but  his  tender  years  prevented  nis 
availing  himself  of  it ;  and  Jean,  who  showed  more  vigour 
and  address  in  his  usurpation  than  at  any  other  period  of  his 
life,  established  his  power  with  little  difficulty  (a.d.  1199). 
Philippe  however  embraced  the  cause  of  Artur,  and  though 
be  abandoned  it  for  awhile  in  a  treaty  with  Jean  (a.d. 
1200).  took  it  up  again  in  a  subsequent  quarrel  which  he 
had  with  that  prince.  The  capture  of  Artur  (a.d.  1202), 
and  his  subsequent  assassination  by  Jean  at  Rouen  (ajo. 
1203),  put  an  end  to  the  strugele.  The  crime  however  cost 
Jean  his  duchy;  general  inaignation  was  excited  by  it: 
Pbilippe  overran  the  duchy  and  took  the  strongest  fortresses, 
not  indeed  without  a  brave  resistance.  Jean  fled  to  £ng- 
kxul,  and  his  subjects,  abandoned  by  their  prince,  hasteneil 
to  submit  to  the  mvader.  Rouen  was  the  last  town  to  ca- 
pitulate, and  Normandie  passed  finally  into  the  hands  of 
the  French  kins.  Philippe  accused  Jean  before  the  peers 
of  France  of  the  murder  of  Artur ;  and  though  such  a 
tribunal  had  no  cognizance  of  other  crimes  than  those  com- 
mitted by  a  vassal  against  his  suzerain,  procured  a  sentence 
of  forfeiture  against  him,  by  virtue  of  which  the  duchy 
was  ever  after  united  to  the  crown  of  France,  though  the 
legal  act  reuniting  it  in  perpetuity  to  that  crown  was  not 
executed  till  the  reign  of  Jean  II.  of  France  (a.d.  1361). 

In  the  wars  of  the  English,  under  Henry  V.  and  VI., 
Normandie  came  again  into  their  hands,  and  was  almost  the 
last  portion  of  France  which  they  retained.  They  no  longer 
however  held  it  as  a  feudal  duchy,  but  as  a  part  of  the  king- 
dom of  France  to  which  they  laid  claim.  The  leading 
events  which  occurred  in  the  duchy  during  that  period  are 
noticed  elsewhere.  [Arc,  Jeanne,  D*;  Bedford,  John 
Dt^K  OF ;  Charles  Vll.  (of  France) ;  Henry  V. ;  Henry 
VL  (of  England).] 

(Sismondi,  Histoire  dea  Franpais;  Thierry,  Conqucte 
^Angleterre  par  les  Normands ;  LAri  de  verifier  les 
Dates,  &c.)  .. 

NORRKOPING.  a  town  in  Sweden,  situated  in  SS**  36' 
N.  lat.  and  16**  28'  E.  long.,  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Mota)a«  which  foils  into  an  inlet  of  the  Baltic,  called 
the  Bravicken,  a  short  distance  below  the  town.  This  inlet 
is  about  i2  miles  long,  with  a  breadth  varying  between 
half  a  mile  and  two  miles,  and  has  depth  enough  for  middle- 
sized  vessels,  which  may  sail  up  to  the  town.  Norrkoping 
is  built  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  The  streets  are  wide  and 
generally  straight,  though  the  town  stands  on  undulating 
groond  ;  the  houses,  partlv  of  wood  and  partly  of  stone,  are 
only  two  stories  high,  but  nave  a  neat  appearance.  Among 
the  public  buildings  none  are  distinguished  for  architectural 
merit  except  the  town-hall.  The  manufactures  are  nume- 
rous, though  commonly  on  a  small  scale.  The  most  im- 
porunt  are  those  of  woollen  cloth  (of  which  in  1831  not  less 
than  342,922  ells  were  made),  in  brass,  which  occupies  more 
than  three  hundred  persons,  in  snuff,  and  paper.  Several 
vessels  are  annually  built.  The  manufactured  goods  supply 
the  most  important  articles  for  exportation,  but  they  go 
only  to  the  other  towns  of  Sweden,  especially  to  Stockholm. 
Iron  is  also  an  important  article  of  export,  as  all  the  iron 
worked  in  Eastern  Gotaland  is  exported  from  this  town. 
Most  of  the  grain  grown  in  the  plain  of  Linkoping  is  also 
shipped  at  this  harbour.  The  town  had,  in  1831,  62  vessels 
at  sea,  carrying  3958  tons.  The  population  did  not  much 
exceed  10,000  m  1833.  It  has  several  good  institutions  for 
education,  a  grammar-school,  three  free-schools  for  the  lower 
daaaea  and  two  for  orphans.  The  Jews  are  permitted  to 
betii^  in  this  town,  and  have  a  synacjogue.  Norrkoping  is 
situated  in  the  district  (Ian)  of  lankuping. 

CForsells   Statislik   von  Srhueden  ;    Schubert's  Reise 
durch  da9  MUiUiche  und  ostUche  Schweden.) 
NORRLAND.    [Sweden.]       . 
NORROY.    [Heraldry.] 

NORRSKA  FIELLEN  (the  Norwegian  Range),  a  term 
lately  muoduced  into  geography  to  indMi«^e  the  mountain- 


mass  which  occupies  with  its  branches  the  greater  portion  of 
the  Scandinavian  peninsula.  This  name  is  more  properlv 
applied  to  the  southern  portion  of  the  range,  which 
is  sometimes  also  called  the  Dovre  Field,  though  this 
name  properlv  belongs  to  the  most  northern  portion  of  the 
Norrska  Fiellen.  The  northern  portion  of  the  range  la 
called  Kiolen.  The  boundary-line  between  the  Norrska 
Fiellen  and  the  Kiolen  lies  between  63^  30' and  64**  N.  lat; 
east  of  the  Vardals  Fiord,  the  eastern  portion  of  the  bay  of 
Trondhiem,  where  the  range  is  less  than  1 2  miles  acrosa, 
and  presents  one  of  the  most  convenient  roads  for  pass- 
ing it. 

The  range  of  the  Scandinavian  mountains  begins 
on  the  south  with  Lindesnaes  (or  Dme-cape),  the  most 
southern  extremity  of  Norway  (s<vuth  of  58**  N.  lat.),  and 
extends  to  Cape  Nordkyn  (71**  N.  lat.)  and  the  Varanger 
Fiord,  over  a  space  exceeding  1000  miles  in  length.  The 
Norrska  Fiellen  is  only  about  360  miles  in  length,  but  it 
considerably  exceeds  tne  Kiolen  range  in  width  and  in 
elevation. 

The  Norrska  Fiellen  occupies  more  than  three-fourths  of 
the  southern  part  of  Norway.  Its  elevated  rocky  masses 
approach  close  to  the  southern  and  western  shores :  on  the 
east  its  boundary  is  determined  by  a  line  beginning  on  the 
south  on  the  shores  of  the  Skagerrack  at  the  Langesunds 
Fiord  (9"*  40'  E.  long.),  and  thence  drawn  to  the  town  of 
Trondhiem,  though  some  of  its  lower  offsets  advance  const* 
derably  to  the  east  of  that  line.  In  the  whole  country  west 
of  this  line  there  is  no  low  level,  except  in  the  narrow  val- 
leys ;  but  on  the  summits  of  the  rocky  masses  there  are  ex- 
tensive plains. 

In  the  most  southern  districts,  south  of  59**  N.  lat,  or  of 
a  line  drawn  from  Lyse  Fiord  to  Langesunds  Fiord,  the 
mountain-masses  do  not  attain  a  great  elevation.  They 
rise  from  the  sea  with  a  steep  ascent  to  the  height  of  300 
or  400  feet ;  but  at  the  distance  of  about  20  miles  from  the 
coast  they  hardly  exceed  1000  feet  in  elevation..  Farther 
north  thev  rise  still  higher  in  the  Heck  Field  and  in  the 
Bygle  Field,  which  attains  an  elevation  of  2000  feet  above 
the  sea.  In  the  latter  the  upper  part  of  the  mountains 
begins  to  extend  in  plains.  South  of  it  they  are  broken  into 
narrow  ridges  running  north  and  south,  and  separated  from 
one  another  by  deep  narrow  valleys.  These  valleys,  though 
they  contain  only  a  small  portion  of  low  and  level  land  fit 
for  agricultural  purposes,  are  fertile,  and  being  sheltered 
against  the  western  and  northern  winds,  have  a  more  tem- 
perate climate  than  any  other  part  of  the  globe  under  the 
same  parallel.  The  declivities  of  the  ranges,  nearly  to  their 
summits,  are  covered  with  forests  where  they  are  not  very 
steep,  which  contain  large  pines,  birches,  ana  beeches.  The 
coast  is  much  broken*  but  none  of  the  numerous  inlets  ad- 
vance more  than  5  miles  within  the  mountain-masses,  and 
most  of  them  not  half  that  distance. 

Bygle  Field  and  the  mountains  south  of  it  are  only  the 
southern  slope  of  the  whole  mass.  North  of  59°  N.  lat.  it 
attains,  in  the  Yokle  Field,  an  elevation  of  about  4500  feet, 
which  may  be  considered  as  the  general  height  of  the 
Norrska  Fiellen  as  far  as  the  Dovre  Field,  whose  branches 
extend  to  63^  N.  lat  The  highest  part  of  the  rocky  masses 
is  towards  the  western  shores.  These  shores  are  cut  up  in 
a  very  remarkable  manner  by  numerous  inlets,  which  are 

fenerally  only  a  few  miles  wide,  but  penetrate  to  a  great 
btance  inland,  some  of  them  70  and  80  miles,  between 
the  huge  mountain-masses  that  enclose  them.  Along  the 
open  sea  and  close  to  the  water's  edge  the  mountains  are  on 
an  average  between  600  and  1000  wi  high,  and  they  con- 
tinue to  rise  as  they  proceed  eastward ;  so  that  at  the  dis- 
tance of  10  or  1 5  miles  they  attain  the  general  level  of  about 
4500  feet,  which  they  preserve  for  more  than  a  hundred  miles. 
They  form  indeed  an  elevated  plain  of  uneven  surface,  on 
which  are  scattered  bold  peaks,  rugged  precipices,  and  ex- 
tensive lakes.  The  general  elevation  of  the  plain  does  not 
rise  above  the  line  of  perpetual  congelation,  which  in  60°  N. 
lat.,  in  this  country,  is  said  to  occur  at  an  absolute  height  of 
5600  feet,  and  in  62°  N.  lat  at  5100  feet ;  but  it  rises  consider- 
ably above  the  line  of  trees,  which  cease  to  grow,  even  in  a 
stunted  state,  below  the  heieht  of  4000  feet  The  sur&ce 
of  the  plain  consists  either  or  barren  naked  rocks,  or  is  co- 
vered with  extensive  morasses.  In  some  places  there  are 
tracts  on  which  heath  and  lichens  are  thinly  scattered. 
These  tracts  are  inhabited  by  the  rein-deer  and  lemming. 
Here  and  there  a  few  depressions  occur  in  the  plain,  which 
in  summer  are  covered  with  a  scanty  growth  of  grass,  and 
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are  pastured  for  aoout  two  monthti;  but  they  are  from  50  to 
60  miles  distant  from  the  nearest  village.  Aloni^  the  west- 
em  shores,  owing  to  their  steepness  and  the  western  gales  to 
which  the  declivities  are  exposed,  the  mountains  are  auite 
bare.  But  along  the  shores  of  the  inlets,  or  JlonU,  tnere 
aro  level  tracts  of  moderate  extent,  which  arepartly  covered 
with  tall  pines,  and  are  partly  cultivated.  The  clear  blue 
water  of  these  inlets,  the  high  mountains  rising  from  their 
shores  with  a  steep  ascent,  varied  by  the  forests  and  culti- 
vated spots,  (^ive  to  the  whole  a  degree  of  beauty  and  sub- 
limity which  is  hardly  surpassed  in  any  country  on  the 
globe.  The  scanty  and  scattered  population  find  their 
subsistence  mainly  in  the  deep  sea,  which  contains  fish  in 
abundance.  The  beauty  of  these  inlets  is  sometimes  much 
increased  by  the  falls  of  water  from  the  high  rocks  which 
surround  them.  Some  of  these  falls  pour  down  perpendicu- 
larly from  a  great  height,  as  the  Feigum  Foss  (or  Fall),  700 
feet,  the  Sevle  Foss,  1000  feet,  and  the  Keel  Foss,  2000  feet. 
These  three  cataracts  occur  on  the  shores  of  the  S5gne 
Fiord.  On  the  Hardanger  Fiord  are  the  Skyttio  Foss,  900 
feet  high,  and  the  Boring  Foss,  likewise  900  feet  high.  The 
eastern  declivity  of  the  Norrska  Fiellen  may  be  considered 
to  commence  about  100  miles  from  the  western  coast,  near 
8*  E.  long.  This  slope  is  much  less  rapid  than  the  western, 
occupying  about  50  miles  in  width,  and  descending  in  this 
space  about  4500  feet.  Its  surface  is  exceedingly  broken, 
eonsisting  of  precipitous  ridges,  which  have  flat  and  some- 
times extensive  plains  at  their  tops,  and  of  deep  narrow 
valleys.  Though  a  few  of  the  ridges,  as  the  Hailing  Skar- 
ven  (5436  feet),  the  Gk>u8ta  Field  (5522  feet),  rise  above  the 
line  of  trees,  thevallejrsand  a  large  portion  of  the  declivities 
of  the  lower  mountains  are  covered  with  extensive  woods, 
and  the  largest  and  best  portion  of  the  timber  exported  from 
Norway  comes  from  this  region.  But  the  valleys  are  gene- 
rally too  high  for  cultivation,  though  they  supply  good  pas- 
turage. Many  of  the  valleys  are  occupied  by  deep  and 
extensive  lakes,  especially  near  the  beginning  of  the  descent. 
Several  of  these  lakes  are  from  2000  to  3000  feet  above  the 
sea-level. 

The  highest  part  of  the  Norrska  Fiellen  is  situated  at 
the  innermost  recess  of  the  Sogne  Fiord,  and  is  known  by 
the  name  of  Hurungerne.  Its  surface  is  covered  with  snow 
nearly  all  the  year  round.  The  SkagslBls  Tind,  which  is 
7647  feet  above  the  sea,  is  the  highest  summit  of  this 
mountain-mass  which  has  been  measured.  Contiguous  to 
the  Hurungerne,  on  the  north-west,  is  the  Sogne  Field, 
which  is  somewhat  lower ;  but  west  of  the  Sogne  Field  lie  the 
Justedals,  or  Snee  Bn&en,  an  immense  sheet  of  perpetual 
snow  and  ice,  covering  a  surface  of  more  than  600  square 
miles.  This  is  by  far  the  largest  mass  of  tee  in  Europe,  as 
the  large  snow-fields  which  surround  the  Finster  Aarhom 
and  the  Jungfrau  do  not  occupy  more  than  200  square 
miles.  The  elevation  of  the  Snee  Briien  is  not  known,  but 
it  is  estimated  that  the  lower  parts  do  not  descend  below 
6000  feet,  and  that  the  more  elevated  portions  attain  7000 
feet  above  the  sea.    From  the  sides  of  this  mass  descend 

flaciers.  which  terminate  in  several  lakes  at  their  base, 
he  Folge  Fonden  is  another  remarkable  and  elevated 
mountain-mass;  it  is  situated  on  the  southern  shores  of  the 
Hardanger  Fiord,  and  partly  occupies  the  peninsula  formed 
by  this  long  frith  and  one  of  its  branches,  the  Sor  Fiord. 
The  masses  of  ice  covering  its  summit  extend  25  miles  from 
north  to  south,  and  about  10  miles  in  average  width,  so  that 
they  occupy  a  surface  of  250  square  miles.  Its  elevation  is 
stated  at  5427  feet,  but  as  glaciers  descend  from  the  sides  to 
a  height  of  only  2000  feet  above  the  sea-level,  the  summit 
must  rise  above  the  snow-line,  as  no  glaciers  can  descend 
from  a  mountain  which  is  not  always  covered  with  snow. 
Its  elevation  consequently  must  be  greater,  or  the  snow-line 
in  60^  N.  lat.  must  occur  at  a  lower  elevation  than  5600  feet 
We  suspect  the  latter  to  be  the  case.  From  this  glacier  ice 
is  brought  to  London  when  there  bat  been  no  frost  in  Eng- 
land during  the  winter. 

The  most  northern  portion  of  the  Norrska  Fiellen  is  the 
Dovre  Field,  in  the  southern  and  highest  part  of  which  is 
the  Snee-hiitten  (snow-hat),  which  rises  to  7489  feet  above 
the  f^a.  and  more  than  3000  feet  above  the  mountain  plain 
on  which  it  stands.  The  northern  and  lower  parts  of  the 
Dovre  Fifld  approach  the  entrance  of  iheTiondhiem  Fiord 
or  Buy  of  Troiidhiem. 

The  mountain  plains  of  the  Norrska  Fiellen  terminate 
with  the  Dovro  Field.  East  of  10'  E.  long,  the  rocky  masses 
do  not  extend  in  plains,  oor  do  they  constitute  a  continuous 


range;  still  the  country  between  61^30^  and  €3'K.  Ut 
and  between  10^  and  1  r  30'  E.  long,  is  a  mountain  rvpMi, 
its  surface  being  in  general  more  than  2000  foet  abott  lh« 
sea-level,  and  Uiere  being  only  a  few  valleys  wbirb  ink 
below  that  elevation.  Its  surface  is  exceedingly  brab«, 
and  presents  a  continuous  succession  of  ascents  aiui  deienii. 
Neitnor  the  mountains  nor  the  intenrenim;  valleys  orcopy 
a  large  space  ;  mountains  generally  extend  from  nonk  to 
south,  in  the  direction  of  the  whole  system,  bnt  tb«y  nx^j 
continue  for  a  few  miles  without  being  broken  by  iatf  i^ 

{)ression8.  Still  more  rarely  do  their  lummita  presets 
evel  surface.  Many  of  the  valleyi  are  only  rmviiMt,  wbtk 
however  widen  towards  the  border  of  the  moanuin-repa 
so  as  to  become  narrow  valleys,  and  to  admit  enltivabsa, 
which  even  extends  on  the  declivities  of  the  monntams  «• 
some  elevation.  The  whole  region  ii  wooded,  tbon^  tVe 
timber-trees  are  not  so  large  as  on  the  eastern  declfvit^  if 
the  mountain-plains.  Several  of  the  mooniains  riit  abuHi 
the  line  of  trees,  but  only  a  few  attain  the  snow-lma.  Tb* 
Tron  Fiellet  (near  62**  N.  lat.)  U  5593  feet,  and  tlM  8}^ 
fiellen  (near  63*  N.  lat.)  is  5747  feet  high. 

The  scanty  population  of  the  eoun tries  adjaoent  Is  tke 
Norrska  Fiellen,  and  the  great  facilities  fbr  eommvniaiUm 
by  sea,  account  for  the  small  number  of  roads  vbicAi  in- 
verse this  extensive  mountain  region.  Only  two  roads  at 
fit  for  carriages ;  one  of  these  rmtds  eonneets  llio  two  psm- 
cipal  towns  of  Norway,  Christiania  and  Bargcn.  It  mm 
from  Christiania  northward,  skirting  the  eastsm  abons  «/ 
an  extensive  lake,  the  Rands  Fiord,  at  the  northern  cxtio- 
mity  of  which  it  turns  west,  and  beffins  to  ascend  tbo  sosiin 
declivity  of  the  mountain  mass.  It  passes  ovor  tii«  ta^fi*- 
land  in  a  depression  lyine  near  6r  N.  lat,  botwon  tkm 
Hurungerne  on  the  nortn  and  Mount  Sole  Ttnd  m  ttp 
south.  The  highest  point  of  the  road  does  not  mueb  cxom^ 
3000  feet  above  the  sea,  from  which  elevation  it  dcsnea4  a 
a  narrow  valley  between  high  mountains  to  tbeSiJ^iM  Fsri 
and  then  traverses  a  hilly  and  broken  tract  till  it  nmchm 
the  Sbdra  Oester  Fiord  and  Bergen.  The  second  road  IcsA 
from  Christiania  to  Trondhiem.  It  runs  from  Cbiiftt«ti 
north -north-east  to  the  southern  extremity  of  tbo  bkr*/ 
Miosen ;  then  along  the  eastern  shore  of  that  lake  sod  (k 
banks  of  the  river  Lougen.  which  fklls  into  the  lako.  Aha 
ascending  the  valley  of  this  river  nearljr  to  its  ooflkin 
extremity  in  a  north-north-western  directian«it  asoeoditSi 
Dovre  Field  in  a  north-eastern  direction,  passioc  near  tb 
base  of  the  Snee-hiitten,  where  it  attains  an  Aftmtkm  U 
more  than  4500  feet.  As  snow-storms  are  rery  frvqiocflS 
even  in  summer  in  this  elevated  region,  and  travolkn  an 
exposed  to  great  danger  during  these  storms  in  aa  oamlu 
bited  region,  tour  JleUi-stuer,  or  bouses  of  idbcti>  ^^« 
been  erected  ever  since  the  thirteenth  century;  tlMy  eenr 
in  a  space  of  about  ten  miles.  The  road  th«n  dsscairii  * 
a  northern  direction  to  the  valley  of  the  DHt  Elt  f^^^ 
through  a  depression  in  the  mountains  into  the  vaUcy  «f  t^ 
Orkel  Elf,  and  through  another  depression  into  iImI  «f  tb 
Guul  Elf,  which  it  follows  to  the  vicinity  of  TrondlueM.  X 
carriage-road  leads  from  Trondhiem  to  Rocaaa,  by  wtek  i>« 

Eroduce  of  the  copper-mines  of  the  last-meotiooad  pfatt  m 
rought  to  the  port  to  be  shipped.  This  rood  ftUows  ^ 
road  to  Christiania  as  far  as  it  lies  in  the  valloy  of  the  Gsn 
Elf,  and  then  runs  along  this  river  to  its  soorer,  obsii  • 
crosses  a  mountain-side,  probably  more  than  3900  fefCaK«: 
the  sea,  west  of  the  lakt  of  Oi^und,  whence  it  dtaen  • 
to  Roraas,  which  ii  somewhat  more  than  2500  fert  aKi«« 
the  sea. 

The  most  frequented  road,  as  it  appears,  is  that  wfark  U  ^ 
in  the  deep  depression  of  the  mountains  betwoen  03*  4^  mr^ 
64*^  N.  lat,  which  divides  the  Norrska  Fidlen  froos  tko  lU- 
len,  and  by  which  the  western  districts  of  Swodab  > 
bring  their  produce  to  the  harbour  of  TrondbicB. 

ference  to  taking  it  to  the  harbours  on  the  Golf  of  ] 

It  runs  from  the  town  of  Oresund  in  Oresonds  Lad  ob  tV^ 
northern  side  of  the  kke  of  Storsjon.  and  aftot  pMa>-4 
along  the  southern  base  of  Mount  Areskulan,  viuch  ss  47 *  J 
feet  above  the  sea-level,  it  travorses  the  bonnAsffy  >*« 
between  Sweden  and  Norway,  and  iU  highest  Iwrol  ocv«^ 
west  of  Stalstugan,  where  it  is  little  mors  2000  lecf  kf « 
Hence  it  descends  in  the  valley  of  the  Sunl  Klf  to  tW  fsaair*- 
extremity  of  the  Trondhiem  ^ord,  along  the  shorao  of  wk«& 
it  continues  to  the  town  of  that  namo. 

North  of  the  depression  in  whieh  this  road  lies  hsfwi  o» 
Kiolen  mountains,  or  the  northern  port  of  the  SrmndiasiTiax 
range  *  they  present  a  different  chancter,  ferouM  a 
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linaotts  range,  which  in  general  occupies  a  space  of  twenty- 
five  miles  in  width.  Between  64"*  and  68°  Is.  lat.  the  range 
e^ctends  in  a  north-north-east  direction,  but  farther  north 
it  runs  north-east,  and  towards  its  northern  extremity,  north 
of  69°  30'  N.  lat,  east-north-east.  Between  64**  and  6S°  N. 
}at.  nearly  the  whole  width  of  the  mountain  mass  lies  within 
the  territories  of  Norway,  but  farther  north,  up  to  69''  N. 
Ut.»  it  is  nearly  equally  divided  between  Norway  and  Sweden, 
the  watershed  constitutine  the  boundary-line  between  these 
countries.  Farther  nortn  the  Kiolen  mountains  belong  to 
Norway,  except  a  small  tract  along  the  upper  course  of  the 
Muonio  river,  whifh  is  under  the  dominion  of  Russia. 

South  of  66°  N.  lat.  the  highest  part  of  the  range  is  in 
the  middle.  It  does  not  generally  rise  to  a  great  elevation, 
though  always  above  the  line  of  trees;  a  few  isolated  sum- 
mits are  always  or  nearly  always  covered  with  snow.  The 
declivity  towards  the  east  is  not  very  steep,  descending,  in  a 
distance  of  about  ten  or  twelve  miles,  about  2000  ket  to 
the  base  of  the  mountains,  which  is  about  2000  feet  above 
the  sea-level.  The  lower  offsets  of  the  range  extend  how- 
ever farther  eastward  to  a  distance  of  about  20  miles ;  they 
are  commonly  below  the  line  of  trees,  and  the  valleys  em- 
bosomed by  them  are  often  from  six  to  eight  miles  wide, 
and  generally  covered  with  woods.  The  western  decli- 
vity is  exceedingly  steep  and  broken.  It  descends,  in  a 
ipace  of  ten  or  twelve  miles,  from  an  elevation  of  about  4000 
feet  to  the  level  of  the  sea.  Rugged  and  precipitous  masses 
of  rock  enclose  long  and  wide  valleys ;  the  rocks  ore  usually 
bare,  or  covered  with  heath  and  lichens,  and  sometimes  with 
brushwood,  but  the  valleys  contain  forests  t>f  fine  timber- 
trees,  especially  that  of  the  Namsen-elf.  The  elevated  rocky 
masses  extend  to  the  very  shores  of  the  sea,  which  consist 
of  a  succession  of  deep  inlets  and  projecting  headlands. 
The  Folden  Fiord  penetrates  seventy  miles  into  the  rocky 
masses. 

North  of  66°  N.  lat  the  high  mountain-masses  rise  to  a 
greater  elevation,  and  occupy  a  much  larger  space.  Nu- 
mcmus  summits  lie  alonz  the  watershed,  which  are  always 
corered  with  snow.  'Hie  highest  of  these  snow-capped 
summits  is  the  Sulitelma,  near  67^  N.  lat.,  which  is  6155 
feet  above  the  sea.  Here  also  the  eastern  declivity  is  not 
steep,  but  exactly  resembles  the  descent  farther  south ; 
towards  the  west  however  the  high  mountain-masses  pre- 
wrvc  a  great  elevation  to  the  very  shores  of  the  sea.  Cape 
Kunnen,  near  67"  N.  lat.,  consists  of  rocks  which  rise  in 
perpendicular  precipices  to  the  height  of  1000  feet,  and  at 
a  distance  of  about  four  miles  inland  they  attain  an  ele- 
vation of  4000  fiset.  Tho  whole  rock  is  covered  with  perpe- 
tual sDow,  the  glaciers  extending  on  the  south  side  to  the 
very  edge  of  the  sea.  This  shows  that  the  snow-mass  by 
which  this  glacier  is  fed  must  be  very  extensive.  No  gla- 
cier occurs  on  the  Norrska  Fiellen  and  Kiolen  mountains 
between  the  Justedals  Braen  and  Cope  Kunnen.  Other 
parts  of  the  coast  are  less  elevated,  but  in  several  places  the 
mountains  near  the  coast  rise  to  3000  feet 

The  islands,  which  are  numerous  along  the  coast,  must 
be  considered  as  portions  of  the  range,  and  the  mountains  of 
which  they  consist  rise  to  a  great  elevation.  The  island  of 
AUten,  which  is  of  moderate  extent,  rises  almost  perpen- 
dictilariy  out  of  the  sea,  and  the  seven  pointed  peaks  with 
which  it  terminates  ascend  far  beyond  the  region  of 
mow,  rising  to  more  than  4500  feet,  whilst  the  snow-line 
hardly  exc^ds  4000  feet  The  mountains  on  the  island  of 
Dtinnoc  are  above  3000  feet  high.  The  valleys,  which  are 
enclosed  between  the  high  masses  of  the  continent,  are  deep 
and  rather  narrow ;  though  in  general  well  wooded,  they  do 
not  contain  timber-trees,  and  the  soil  is  not  adapted  to  agri- 
culture, except  in  a  few  places. 

The  Sulitelma  is  the  highest  mountain  m  Europe  north 
of  llie  Polar  circle.  It  has  been  examined  by  Wahlenberg, 
a  Swede,  who  found  that  the  snow-line  on  the  Swedish  side 
occurs  at  about  3800  feet,  but  on  the  western  declivity  it 
descends  nearly  1000  feet  lower.  The  vegetation  on  the 
two  sides  therefore  differs  considerably.  In  Sweden  the 
fir-trees  ascend  the  declivity  of  the  Sulitelma  to  about  1200 
feet,  the  pines  to  1400  feet  and  the  birch  to  2100  feet 
A  mountain  on  which  the  birch  does  not  grow  is  called 
/ieiL  Above  2100  feet  only  bushes  are  found,  especially 
birches,  and  two  kinds  of  willow,  Salix  slauea  ana  SUdix 
hoitata^  but  they  disappear  at  about  2800  feet  The  mosses 
un  which  the  rein-deer  feed  extend  to  800  feet  below  the 
snow-line,  and  to  this  height  the  Laplanders  advance  with 
their  herds  in  Bummer.     Banunculus  nivaiis  and  similar 


plants  are  found  in  the  crevices  of  the  bare  rock,  projecting 
out  of  the  snow-masses  500  feet  above  the  snow-line,  and 
Lichenes  umbilicati  even  1500  feet  higher  in  similar  situa- 
tions. Higher  up  all  vegetation  disappears,  and  no  animal 
or  bird  is  met  with,  except  the  Emberiza  nivalis. 

North  of  68*  N.  lat  the  mountains  along  the  watershed  of 
the  rivers,  which  flow  respectively  into  the  gulf  of  Bothnia 
and  into  the  Atlantic,  sink  to  a  much  lower  level,  none  of  their 
summits  attaining  the  snowline.  The  highest  portion  of  the 
range  lies  along  the  West  Fiorden,  or  the  long  strait  which 
divides  the  Lofoden  Islands  from  the  continent,  and  on  these 
islands  themselves.  In  these  parts  numerous  mountain- 
masses  rise  above  the  snow-line.  The  Faxfield,  an  isolated 
mass  (near  69*  N.  lat),  rises  to  4260  feet;  the  mountains 
along  the  eastern  shores  of  Lyngen  Fiord  rise  almost  per 
pendicularlv  above  the  region  of  snow  to  upwards  of  4000 
feet,  and  the  glaciers  descend  to  about  one-fourth  of  this 
height  At  70*  N.  lat  is  the  Yokle  Field,  between  Qnti 
nanger  Fiord  and  Alton  Fiord,  which  rises  to  3700  feet  and 
is  covered  with  extensive  snow-masses.  It  is  the  most 
northern  snow-mountain  of  the  Kiolen  on  the  continent 
In  these  parts  all  the  mountain- masses  are  isolated,  being 
separated  from  one  another  by  deep  valleys  with  steep 
sides,  exactly  resembling  the  deep  sounds  between  the 
islands  lying  along  the  shores.  The  mountains  on  the  Lo- 
foden Islands  are  hardly  inferior  in  height  Snow-capped 
summits  occur  in  East  and  West  Vaage,  and  they  rise  in 
Hindoo  and  some  smaller  islands  to  3200  feet  above  the 
sea.  Farther  north  they  are  less  elevated,  but  the  last 
snow-mountains  occur  on  the  island  of  Seiland.  where  they 
may  be  considered  as  a  continuation  of  the  Yokle  Field, 
which  stands  opposite  the  island,  on  the  continent  The 
islands  farther  north  up  to  Mageroe,  which  contains  North 
Cape,  are  far  less  elevated.  This  is  the  most  dreary  part  of 
the  Kiolen  range.  The  rocks  are  naked  and  the  valleys 
narrow.  They  contain  little  wood,  and  that  of  a  small  siz^. 
In  a  few  places  at  the  innermost  recesses  of  the  friths  some 
few  spots  occur,  where  potatoes  are  cultivated.  The  sea 
supplies  the  scanty  population  with  subsistence. 

The  Yokle  Field  may,  in  some  measure,  be  considered 
as  the  termination  of  the  high  range.  Rocky  masses  of 
considerable  elevation  separate  indeed  the  great  bars,  called 
Alton  Fiord,  Porsanger  Fiord,  Laxe  Fiord,  Tana  Fiord,  and 
Waranger  Fiord,  but  they  decrease  in  elevation  as  they  pro- 
ceed farther  east  The  highest  portion  of  these  rocky  masses 
occurs  at  the  extremity  of  the  headU&nds,  on  the  shores  of 
the  Icy  Sea,  but  as  they  advance  south  they  gradually  de- 
crease in  height,  until  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  fiords 
they  unite  in  a  table-land  with  an  undulating  surface,  in- 
tersected by  low  long-backed  hills  of  gentle  ascent  This 
table-kind  descends  gradually  and  continually  towards  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia ;  and  it  con- 
tains the  last  elevated  summits  of  the  Kiolen  Mountains. 
The  Vorio  Duder,  south  of  the  innermost  recess  of  the  Por- 
sanger Fiord,  probably  attains  nearly  3620  feet  and  Mount 
Rastekaise,  south  of  the  Laxe  Fioitl,  3200  feet  Between 
the  Tana  Elf  and  the  lake  of  Enara  is  Mount  Peldoive,  an 
isolated  height  rising  to  2130  feet,  but  not  above  the  region 
of  the  birch.  Farther  cast  every  trace  of  mountains  disap« 
pears.  This  region  is  somewhat  more  favoured  by  nature 
than  that  south  of  Yokle  Field.  It  is  true  that  the  Por- 
sanger Fiord  and  the  bays  east  of  it,  being  open  to  the 
northern  and  eastern  gales,  do  not  admit  any  kind  of  culti- 
vation :  but  on  the  Alton  Fiord,  which  is  sheltered  against 
these  winds  by  tho  elevated  islands  lyin^^  before  its  entrance, 
barley  and  potatoes  are  successfully  cultivated,  and  the  birch 
trees  attain  a  considerable  size,  though  this  place  is  in  71* 
N.  lat  It  is  the  most  northern  place  on  the  globe  in  whica 
grain  is  grown. 

The  Scandinavian  range  consists  mostly  of  primitive  and 
transition  rocks:  secondary  rocks  occur  very  rarely.  Gneiss 
constitutes  by  far  the  most  prevalent  component  of  this 
range.  Granite  is  not  frequent;  it  appears,  like  the  other 
primitive  rocks,  in  some  degree  subordinate  to  gneiss.  The 
transition  formation  is  mostly  composed  of  grauwacke,  alum- 
slate,  clay-slate,  and  limestone,  but  it  also  contains  sand- 
stone and  other  rocks.  This  range  is  rich  in  metals.  Iron 
occurs  in  immense  layers  on  the  eastern  declivity  near  its  ex- 
tremities, in  Norway,  in  the  province  of  Christiansand,  on 
the  south,  and,  in  Sweden,  in  Lulea  Lappmark,  on  the  north ; 
in  the  latter,  near  the  church  of  Gellivara,  there  are  moun- 
tains many  hundred  feet  high,  consisting  entirely  of  iro^- 
ore.    But  the  rich  iron-mines  of  Sweden  are  not  within  tho 
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ranffe;  they  are  Bitnated  in  the  lower  country  which  ex- 
tends south-east  of  it  Silver  occurs  at  Konesherg  and 
larUberg  in  Norway,  and  at  the  Nasaflell  in  Pitea  Lapp- 
mark  ;  but  it  is  worked  only  in  the  first- mentioned  nlace. 
Copper  is  found  in  the  Dovre  Field,  at  Roraas,  Medal,  and 
Selby ;  the  mines  of  Roraas  are  productive.  Lead  is  also 
found  in  the  southern  district  of  Norway,  and  at  the  Nasa- 
fielL  Cobalt  occurs  in  several  places  on  the  eastern  de- 
clivity of  the  Norrska  Fiellen;  zinc,  marble,  and  slate  also 
abound  in  several  places. 

(Von  Buch*s  Travels  through  Norway  and  Lapland; 
Elliot's  Letters  from  the  North  of  Europe;  Everest's 
Journey  through  Norway,  Lapland,  and  part  qf  Sufeden  ; 
Wahlenber^  8  Reise  auf  den  Sulitelma ;  Schubert*s  Reise 
aurch  daa  sudlkhe  und  ostliche  Schweden;  Barrow*s  Visii 
to  Iceland 
NORRTELGE.  [Sweden.] 
NORTE.  RIO  DEL.  [Mexican  States.] 
NORTH  AMERICA.  [America.  North.] 
NORTH  AMERICAN  INDIANS,  When  the  Euro- 
peans  he^snx  to  visit  the  coast  of  North  America,  they  found 
that  continent  inhabited  by  a  great  number  of  nations  which 
had  made  little  progress  in  civilization,  as  the  term  is  un- 
derstood in  Europe,  and  were  therefore  called  savages.  To 
judge  fVom  the  structure  of  their  body,  they  all  seemed  to 
belong  to  the  same  race.  But  it  was  afterwards  discovered 
that  in  the  most  northern  regions  there  were  tribes  which 
diifered  considerably  from  the  rest  in  their  physical  charac- 
ter. These  northern  tribes,  which  belong  to  one  na- 
tion and  speak  one  language,  are  called  Esquimaux,  and 
the  description  which  M*Keevor  gives  of  their  personal  ap- 
pearance is  inserted  in  the  article  Esquimaux.  The  same 
author  indicates  the  differences  which  exist  between  them 
and  the  other  tribes  in  his  description  of  theCreet.  [Crbbs.] 
If  we  compare  this  latter  description,  and  the  drawings  of  the 
heads,  prefixed  to  Chappell's  'Voyage  to  Newfbundland,' 
with  the  drawings,  in  Kotzebue*s  'Voyage  of  Discovery,'  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Kotxebue  Sound,  it  can  hardly  be  sup- 
posed that  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries  round  Hudson's 
Bay  and  those  of  the  north- western  extremity  of  North 
America  belong  to  the  same  race.  The  inhabitants  of  Kot- 
xebue Sound  exhibit  the  features  of  the  Mongol  race,  the 
broadest  part  of  their  face  being  somewhat  below  the  eyes, 
fVom  which  point  the  face  narrows  towards  the  chin  and  to- 
wards the  upper  part  of  the  head,  thus  producing  some 
resemblance  to  a  lozenge,  according  to  an  expression  of  Dr. 
Pr.  Buchanan,  in  his  description  of  the  inhabitants  of  India 
without  the  Ganges.  The  broadest  part  of  the  &ce  in  the 
North  Americans  who  live  east  of  the  Chippewyan  range  is 
in  the  upper  part,  as  far  down  as  the  cheek-bones,  whence  the 
face  narrows  to  the  chin.  Humboldt  observes  that  the  fore- 
head of  the  Americans  is  considerably  inclined  backwards, 
and  with  it  the  whole  facial  line,  while  in  the  Mongols  it 
approaches  much  more  to  the  form  of  the  skull  of  the  Cau- 
casian race.  It  would  seem  therefore  that  America  has  not 
been  entirely  peopled  by  any  of  the  nations  which  inhabit  the 
eastern  countries  of  Asia,  for  all  of  them,  firom  the  Gulf  of 
Siam  to  Behring's  Strait,  exhibit  the  characteristic  features 
of  the  Mongol  race.  It  is  only  the  tribes  scattered  along  the 
north  western  shores  that  resemble  those  which  inhabit  the 
north-eastern  coast  of  Asia.  Kotzebue  did  not  observe  any 
difference  between  the  inhabitants  of  Kotzebue  Sound  and 
the  Tscbukutskoi,  except  that  the  latter  were  something 
taller  and  stouter.  • 

Besides  the  language  of  the  Esc^uimaux,  which  is  peculiar 
to  that  nation,  the  North  American  tribes  inhabiting  the 
country  east  of  the  Chippewyan  Mountains  seem  to  speak 
ihreo  principal  languages,  with  a  multiplicity  of  dialects  pe- 
culiar to  individual  tribes.  The  most  southern  language  is 
spoken  by  the  tribes  to  which,  since  their  emigration  in  1837 
and  1838,  the  countries  have  been  assigned  which  lie  on  both 
bides  of  Red  River,  the  Missis>ippi,  and  the  Arkansas  river, 
namely  the  Creeks,  Chickasaws,  Chocktaws,  Serainoles, 
Cherokees,  and  some  smaller  tribes.  The  Iroquois  is  spoken 
by  the  Meng^ve,  or  six  nations,  in  New  York,  the  Wyandota 
in  Ohio.  Michigan,  and  Upper  Canada,  and  some  other  tribes 
near  Lake  Michigan  and  Lake  Superior.  The  Lenni-lenap^, 
Algonquin,  or  <>ee  language,  is  used  by  all  the  tribes  m- 
liabuing  the  country  west  of  Hudson's  Bay,  and  also  by  those 
who  occupy  the  tract  between  Lake  Superior  and  the  Chip- 
pewyan mountains.  The  nomadic  tribes  of  the  desert  ex- 
tendtne  along  thebe  mountains  southward  to  the  Red  River 
of  the  Mississippi  seem  to  speak  the  aame  language,  which 


appetrt  also  to  be  tpolten  in  the  coontriea  veel  of  tfasQqjp. 
pewyan  range  and  south  of  the  Columbia  river.  But  vo^ 
respect  to  the  languages  spoken  in  the  other  yru  of  tkt 
north-western  coast  of  America,  our  informaiioa  is  loo  sobty 
to  enable  us  to  form  any  opinion  as  to  theu  cuoncctioD  m 
aibnity. 

When  the  Europeans  began  to  settle  on  the  eastern  thetn 
of  North  America,  the  adjacent  countries  were  inhabtil  k^ 
aboriginal  iribee,  some  of  which  are  suted  to  have  km% 
very  numerous.  In  the  space  of  about  200  tears  mao;  if 
these  tribes  have  entirely  disappeared,  and  ottwts  ba*t  Uft 
the  eastern  country  and  retreated  into  the  interior.  !%» 
destruction  of  these  tribes  is  owing  to  the  settling  of  ii« 
Burooeans  in  America.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  ■  hu 
been  brought  about  partly  by  the  extension  of  ouhnaiMia, 
by  which  the  hunting-grounds  of  the  aboheinca  ««■  kt»- 
dually  limited,  so  that  they  could  not  find  subsiatescr  b^  tbt 
chase,  and  partly  by  the  war  which  the  settlers  earned  ^ 
against  them.  But  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  tuju 
efficient  cause  in  bringing  about  their  destniction  was  tbt  cm 
of  fire-arms,  by  which  the  wars,  which  always  exist  b«(«wi 
single  tribes,  were  rendered  much  more  destructive  U  bit. 
The  small-pox  was  probably  not  quite  so  destruetitc  «*bi 
musket ;  vet  even  a  few  years  ago  several  numerous  tnWv 
were  much  redueed  by  that  disease,  and  the  Mandana  «m 
nearly  annihilated  by  it.  Owing  to  these  and  other  mtut^ 
the  number  of  aborigines  in  the  countries  contiguous  t*  c^ 
Atlantic  bad  been  so  mudi  reduced,  that  at  the  u«u»mr 
ment  of  this  century  only  a  few  tribes  were  found  ui  iU 
1/fiited  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  river,  and  stjU  fowsr  la 
the  British  colonies  of  New  Brunswick  and  Lower  Csasds. 
where  they  were  only  in  possession  of  the  rocky  and  cWfaitd 
region  which  extends  on  both  sides  of  the  St.  Lawtvivx 
river  bebw  the  town  of  Quebec.  In  l^rador  boa««n 
and  the  other  countries  surrounding  Hudson's  Bay  the  mL^ 
tribes  still  exist. 

The  number  of  Indians  in  the  countries  east  of  the  M»- 
sissippi  was,  in  recent  timea,  comparatively  small  Tb«y  a- 
habited  distinct  districts,  but  were  surrounded  bya«h.t 
population.  The  whites  did  not  always  behave  tuw«rd»  tkca 
according  to  the  rules  of  justice,  and  this  created  ill-wdl  a 
the  minds  of  the  Indians.  Accordingly  the  Indians  \  u  ■' j 
joined  the  enemies  of  the  republic,  as  appeared  in  leil.  «^<-a 
they  joined  the  Spaniards,  and  in  1812,  when  th^  Mmed  tit 
British,  llie  seneral  government  of  the  United  Sutca  «at 
well  aware  of  tne  danger  of  having  such  subjects  wuhin  thri 
territories,  who,  in  addition  to  what  has  been  stated,  in  no  ««r 
coalesced  with  the  other  inhabitants,  nor  was  it  prubable  the? 
ever  would.  The  government  accordingly  wu»hed  to  rsipsm 
them  to  those  parts  of  their  territories  where  no  invattoo  J 
an  enemy  could  be  feared,  to  place  them,  if  po«a>lc.  wbai 
they  would  have  no  connection  with  the  great  bulk  d  tkt 
white  population.  Still  no  effective  steps  for  this  y  rw 
were  taken  tUl  1834,  when  the  sUte  of  Geoqpa  mtfdari 
tlie  Cherokees  from  its  territories,  and  at  the  sbbm  obs 
the  Seminoles  in  Florida  began  to  make  wmr  on  Iks- 
white  neighbours.  The  executive  of  the  genervl  gvMti 
ment  was  now  empowered  to  remove  the  Indiana  u  tfct 
west  of  the  Mississiopi  river,  under  treatiea,  and  lo  i 
them  territories  with  fixed  boundaries,  and  at  tba 
time  to  declare  that  it  should  not  be  lawful  for 
to  settle  among  them,  except  some  few  mechanica  who  i 
be  required  for  agricultural  purposea,  especially  U*ci- 
smiths  wheelwrights,  and  millers.  The  countij  sssfafJ  u 
them  is  situated  to  the  west  of  the  states  of  Arfci>isi  a»d 
Missouri,  and  of  the  new  territory  of  Iowa.  The  4ibsiiih  fvt 
of  this  country  consists  of  extensive  prairies  without  tim  cr 
water,  and  is  quite  unfit  for  white  settlem.  But  cxtensns 
bottoms  occur  along  the  rivers,  which  are  conaidrred  «|ttt*i 
sufficient  to  maintain  the  scanty  population  of  Indatt^  wfaa 
cultivated  with  care.  It  is  very  improbablo  that  th«  Ucu  i 
States  will  ever  be  attacked  by  an  enemy  fh>iD  xhm  m^ 
and  they  have  now  nothing  to  foar  from  the  Indians  ttni-i.< 
with  their  enemies.  The  plan  has  been  well  exerotcd.  * 
the  general  government  has  acted  with  more  than  eBcnMii£ 
liberality.  A  0ood  price  was  stipulated  for  the  rtmhjr  / 
the  tracts  inhsbited  by  the  Indians,  and  the  omotf)  *m 
divided  into  three  uneoual  parts,  aooording  to  th«  crn^a- 
stances  of  each  tribe.  One  part  of  the  money  mas  cp|r#- 
priated  to  the  Uquidation  of  the  debu  which  the  tnbc*  a»A 
the  individuab  composing  them  had  oontrmcied  with  ttoeu 
white  neighboura;  another  part  was  appropr*atcd  iv  y>u*x 
the  expenses  of  their  removal  and  tAose  incttirad  tu  xXm 
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flsUblishment  of  the  new  settlements;  and  the  third  was  to 
provide  an  annuity  until  they  should  have  ample  means  of 
procuring  subsistence.  Under  such  treaties,  the  Indians, 
▼bo,  up  to  the  year  1836,  had  resided  east  of  the  Missis- 
lippi,  are  to  be  removed  to  the  west  of  that  river.  All  the 
thbes,  except  the  Wyandots  in  Ohio,  have  accepted  the 
conditious,  and  the  greater  pari  of  them  took  possession  of 
their  newly-assigned  territories  during  the  years  1837  and 
1838.  The  remainder,  it  is  supposed,  will  follow  in  1839 
and  1840.  The  following  table  is  taken  from  the  last  Re- 
port of  the  Commissioners  of  Indian  Affairs,  dated  Novem- 
ber 25.  1838:— 


No.  of 

No  of 

No.  of  in- 

indiTi- 

indivi. 

No.  of 

dividuals 

duals 

duals  re. 

indivi- 

NamM of  Uie  Tribes. 

to  be  re- 

removed 

moved 

duals 

moved  ori- 

before 

since 

stUltobe 

glnaUy. 

Nov.  25, 
1837. 

Nov.  25, 
1837. 

removed. 

ChfppMras.OtUwas.aiid  PoUawa- 

loaiiM    . 

8,000 

2.190 

161 

5.648 

PoluwatomUM  of  Indiana 

1.786 

494 

768 

160 

Cboetav*  . 

18.S00 

15,000 

177 

8.3S3 

gupav*    . 

47« 

476 

,, 

Cweks       . 

23,000 

20.437 

4!i06 

ss 

norida  Indiana 

8.765 

1,079 

1.851 

Chnukeea          •        . 

29.000 

7.911 

18.000 

•  • 

Kkkapooa 

588 

568 

•  • 

,, 

Drlkvana          .        . 

826 

826 

,, 

•  • 

fOMwneea  .         •        • 

»'gj 

1.272 

,, 

,. 

OUdwaa     . 

374 

,, 

200 

We*i 

S25 

225 

,, 

,, 

F^okesbaws      . 

162 

162 

•  » 

,, 

Pimriita  and  Kaakaskias 

182 

182 

,, 

8«()ecas  from  San  (lukj 

251 

251 

•  • 

,. 

211 

211 

a. 

,. 

0ttu«as  and  Chippewaa 

6.500 

.. 

., 

6,500 

Wioaebaffo««      . 

4.500 

•  • 

•  • 

4,500 

N«v  York  Indiana     . 

4,176 

•  • 

^■as 

Cluckasairs        .        . 

5.000 

•  • 

4^600 

100.790 

51,629 

^6©" 

26,462 

It  appears  from  this  tahle  that  the  whole  number  of  In- 
dians who  were  to  be  removed  to  the  countries  west  of  the 
Mississippi  does  not  much  exceed  100,000,  and  that  the 
removal  of  about  four-fifths  had  been  effected  at  the  end  of 
1838.  We  shall  now  notice  the  countries  which  the  principal 
tribes  have  hitherto  occupied,  and  the  territories  which  are 
assigned  to  them  on  the  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  add  a 
few  observations  on  their  present  condition  and  progress 
in  civilization. 

The  more  numerous  tribes  which  inhabited  the  southern 
states  of  the  Union  have  been  settled  on  the  Red  and  Ar- 
kansas rivers.  Tlie  Chocktaws  and  Chickasaws,  who  occu- 
pied the  largest  portion  of  the  state  of  Mississippi  [Missis- 
sippi], are  now  established  on  the  Red  River  and  the  country 
between  this  river  and  the  Arkansas ;  the  Chocktaws,  in  the 
dUtricu  contiguous  to  the  boundary  line  of  Arkansas;  and 
the  Chickasaws,  in  those  which  lie  along  the  frontier  of  Texas. 
The  Chickasaws  also  occupy  the  south  fork  of  the  Canadian 
hrer,  but  a  great  number  of  the  Chickasaws  have  settled 
among  the  Chocktaws.  As  both  tribes  speak  the  same 
lauguage  and  intermarry  with  each  other,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  in  a  few  years  they  will  be  one  people.  The 
Chocktaws  are  governed  by  a  written  constitution  and  laws. 
They  meet  annually  in  their  general  council  on  the  first 
Monday  of  October.  The  nation  is  divided  into  three  dis- 
tricts ;  each  district  sends  ten  councillors,  elected  by  the 
votes  of  the  males  who  are  twenty-one  years  old  and  up- 
wvdft.  They  have  only  a  representative  body ;  the  three 
hereditary  chiefs  have  a  veto  on  all  measured  passed  by  the 
eoiiftdU  which  however  when  passed  by  two-thirds  become  a 
law.  They  have  judges  and  officers  to  enforce  the  laws, 
with  a  jury  chosen  in  the  ordinary  way.  Since  their  settle- 
ment in  their  new  country,  the  Chocktaws  have  changed 
their  constitution  so  &r  as  to  admit  the  Chickasaws  into 
their  council,  with  a  chief  and  ten  councillors,  which  it  is 
supposed  will  ereatly  contribute  to  unite  both  tribes  into 
one.  Both  tnbea  apply  to  agriculture  with  industry  and 
akiU*  and  raise  com,  beans,  pumpkins,  and  melons  in 
abundance;  in  the  southern  districts  they  also  cultivate 
cotton.  They  have  extensive  pasture-grounds  for  cattle 
and  hogs  on  the  prairies  which  extend  between  the  two 
ti^ren.  They  have  also  several  schools,  and  a  number  of 
mifliionaries  are  settled  among  them. 

The  Creeks,  who  previously  to  1837  were  in  possession 
of  an  extensive  tract  in  the  state  of  Alabama  [Alabama  ; 
Crsxk  Indians],  are  now  settled  on  the  northern  fork 
o€  te  Canadiaa  nv^fi  wkocQ  ttojf  possM  «%t«WYQ  and 


fertile  bottoms  for  the  cultivation  of  com,  pumpkins,  beans, 
melons,  &c.,  but  their  pasture-grounds  are  inferior  to  those 
of  the  Chocktaws.  A  portion  of  them  have  settled  on  the 
Arkansas  rifor.  They  are  more  incUned  to  labour  than 
any  other  tribes,  and  they  are  good  agriculturists.  They 
are  at  present  opposed  to  missionaries  being  sent  to  instruct 
them.  They  bave  not,  like  the  Chocktaws,  formed  a  con- 
stitution and  laws,  except  such  as  are  passed  by  the  chiefs 
in  council.  The  Seminoles,  or  Florida  Indians,  are  settled 
on  the  northern  fork  of  the  Canadian  river,  between  the 
two  tracts  occupied  by  the  Creeks.  They  are  much  behind 
their  neighbours  in  civilization,  and  not  much  disposed  to 
agricultural  labour. 

The  Cherokees,  who  formerly  occupied  a  portion  of 
Georgia  and  Alabama,  are  now  established  on  the  bottoms 
of  the  Arkansas  river,  where  they  cultivate  maize,  wheat, 
oats,  potatoes,  beans,  and  vegetables.  They  are  further 
advanced  in  civilization  than  any  other  Indian  tribe.  They 
are  governed  by  written  laws,  enacted  by  the  council  of  the 
nation,  which  meets  annually  in  October.  Judges  are  ap- 
pointed in  each  district,  with  a  sheriff  to  execute  the  laws. 
Trial  by  jury  exists,  and  generally  the  laws  as  to  property 
and  the  punishment  of  crimes  are  the  same  as  in  the  United 
States. 

The  two  smaller  and  united  tribes  of  the  Senecas  and 
Shawnees,  which  formerly  inhabited  some  tracts  in  Illinois, 
are  now  settled  on  the  Neosho  river,  an  affluent  of  the 
Arkansas  from  the  north ;  and  the  Quapaws,  who  formerly 
lived  within  the  state  of  Arkansas,  have  been  removed  to 
the  same  parts.  These  three  tribes  have  not  made  much 
progress  in  agriculture  and  the  arts  of  civilization,  and  are 
much  exposed  to  the  depredations  of  the  Osages,  a  tribe 
which  occupies  the  banks  of  the  Osage  river,  and  gains 
its  livelihood  chiefly  by  hunting.  But  as  game  begins  to 
be  scarce,  the  Osages  are  often  in  distress,  and  plunder 
their  neighbours. 

As  most  of  the  tribes  which  are  dispersed  through  the 
states  north  of  the  Ohio  were  averse  to  removing  to  the 
countries  on  the  Red  and  Arkansas  rivers,  several  of  them 
have  been  settled  west  of  the  state  of  Missouri,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Osage  and  Kanzas  rivers  and  on  the  Missouri 
river  itself.  The  four  small  tribes  of  the  Weas,  Pian- 
keshaws,  Peorias,  and  Kaskaskias,  with  a  small  number 
of  the  Ottowas,  altogether  not  exceeding  1000  souls,  oc- 
cupy the  tracts  adjacent  to  the  northern  banks  of  the 
Osage  river,  and  in  their  neighbourhood  are  also  settled 
the  Pottawatomies  of  Indiana,  who  somewhat  exceed  1000 
in  number.  All  these  tribes,  through  not  yet  entirely  accus- 
tomed to  agricultural  labour,  raise  nearly  as  much  maize, 
potatoes,  and  other  articles  as  are  required  for  their  subsist- 
ence, and  show  a  disposition  to  adopt  exclusively  agricultural 
habits.  A  few  of  them  send  their  children  to  school,  espe- 
cially among  the  Peorias. 

The  tribes  of  the  Shawnees,  Delawares,  and  Kickapoos, 
which,  taken  together,  compose  a  population  of  aoove 
2500,  are  settled  near  the  confluence  of  the  Missouri  and 
Kanzas  rivers,  and  on  the  bottoms  contiguous  to  the 
last- mentioned  stream.  These  nations  have  entirely  given 
up  the  chase,  and  have  begun  to  cultivate  the  country  as- 
signed to  them  with  great  industry ;  they  raise  maize,  beans, 
peas,  potatoes,  turnips,  and  melons  in  abundance.  Many 
of  them  send  their  children  to  schooL 

The  Chippewas,  Ottowas,  and  Pottawatomies,  who  were 
removed  from  the  state  of  Michigan,  are  settled  on  the 
banks  of  the  Missouri,  north  of  its  confluence-  with  the 
Kanzas  river.  But  as  they  have  not  yet  decidedly  adopted 
agricultural  habits,  the  labour  of  Che  fields  is  still  left  to  the 
women,  who  cultivate  potatoes,  pumpkins,  melons,  &c. 

In  this  way  the  aboriginal  tribes,  who  have  removed  to 
the  west  of  the  Mississippi,  have  been  distributed.  The 
settlement  of  such  a  number  of  Indians  in  these  parts  must 
of  course  reduce  ^e  extent  of  the  hunting-grounds  of  those 
tribes  who  inhabit  these  regions,  and  consequently  their 
means  of  subsistence.  This  is  however  much  less  the  case 
than  may  be  imaeined.  The  countries  on  the  Red  and 
Arkansas  rivers,  where  the  most  populous  tribes  are  settled, 
were  nearly  uninhabited,  none  of  the  wandering  tribes  having 
chosen  them  for  their  exclusive  and  permanent  hunting- 
ground,  on  account  of  the  want  of  game  and  the  scarcity  of 
buffaloes.  They  were  only  visited  from  time  to  time  by 
small  bands,  mostly  belonging  to  the  Pawnee  nation.  The 
case  is  somewhat  different  with  the  tribes  settled  on  the 
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occupy  the  hunting-grounds  of  the  OMges,  Pawnees,  Otoes 
BU(1  MUaourias,  and  Omahas ;  and  it  is  probable  that  this 
circumstanoe  will  lead  to  some  bostilitiet.  It  is  hoped  how- 
ever that  they  will  not  be  destructive  or  lasting,  as  these 
tribes  do  not  depend  entirely  on  the  produce  of  the  chace  for 
their  subsistence,  but  cultivate  their  lands,  though  only  to 
a  small  extent. 

It  is  the  general  opinion  that  all  the  aboriginal  tribes  of 
North  America  originally  obtained  their  subsistence  by 
hunting  and  fishing,  and  that  agriculture  was  introduced 
among  them  bv  the  Europeans.  But  this  opinion  appears 
to  be  m  some  degree  erroneous^  for  most  of  these  tribes  cul- 
tivated the  ground  to  a  small  extent,  and  raised  maize, 
pumpkins,  melons,  and  tobacco.  This  amount  of  agriculture 
was  not  limited  to  the  tribes  which  inhabited  the  southern 
states  of  the  Union,  but  extended  to  those  in  the  valley  of 
the  Missouri  to  its  great  bend  (near  47°  N.  lat),  where  the 
Mandans  and  Minilaries  lived  in  permanent  villages,  and 
cultivated  maize  and  some  vesretables  even  when  they  were 
first  visited  by  the  whites.  The  labour  of  the  fields  how- 
ever was  entirely  left  to  the  souaws,  or  women,  and  limited  to 
what  could  be  done  with  the  hoe.  The  produce  thus  raised 
was  insufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  tne  families,  and  the 
deficiency  was  supplied  by  the  produce  of  the  chace.  Mo«t 
of  the  tribes  bordering  on  the  newly  settled  Indians  are  in 
this  semi-barbarous  condition,  as  the  Osages  on  the  Osage 
river,  the  Kansas  on  the  Kanzas,  the  Pawnees  on  the 
Platte  river,  the  Otoes  and  Missourias,  and  the  Omahas, 
who  live  in  the  valley  of  the  Missouri  north  of  its  contiuence 
with  the  Platte  or  Nebraska  river,  and  finally  the  Mandans 
and  Minitaries.  The  tribes  which  occupy  the  country  be- 
tween the  Missouri  and  Mississippi  are  not  more  advanced 
in  civilization;  but  these  tribes  have  lately  begun  to  use  the 
plough,  and  even  the  male  population  are  inclined  to  take 
part  in  agricultural  labours. 

The  alwriginal  tribes,  which  entirely  subsist  on  the  produce 
of  the  chace,  and  have  no  permanent  residence,  are  fonnd 
within  the  territories  of  the  United  States  only  along  the 
Chippewyan  mountains,  and  range  over  the  extensive  de- 
sert which  stretches  from  the  base  of  the  mountains  about 
400  miles  eastward.  The  number  of  these  wandering  tribes 
is  very  great,  but  most  of  them  belong  to  two  great  nations, 
known  b^  the  names  of  the  Sioux  and  Blackfeet  The 
several  tribes  of  the  Sioux  of  the  Upper  Missouri  speak  the 
same  language,  and  range  over  the  whole  extent  of  country 
from  the  Mandan  villages  to  the  head  of  the  rivers  Platte 
and  Arkansas.  Some  of  thoir  tribes  occupy  the  country  east 
of  the  Missouri,  and  extend  eastward  to  St.  Peter's  river. 
The  Blackfeet  chiefly  inhabit  the  mountainous  country 
which  extends  around  and  among  the  different  rivers  by 
which  the  Missouri  is  formed ;  but  they  extend  their  hunt- 
ing excursions  northward  to  the  Saskatchevan,  and  south- 
ward to  the  Platte  and  Arkansas  rivers.  As  the  Chippewyan 
mountains  within  the  limits  of  the  Blackfeet  territory  contain 
several  depressions  which  present  no  obsiruetion  even  to  the 
passage  of  wheel- carriages,  the  Blackfeet  frequently  pass  to 
the  banks  of  the  Columbia  river.  Though  they  are  all  called 
Blackfeet,  it  is  supposed  that  some  of  their  bands  speak  dif- 
'brent  languages. 

These  barbarous  nations  appear  to  have  no  laws  except 
such  as  grow  out  of  usage  or  such  as  are  sanctioned  by 
common  consent  The  executive  power  seems  to  be  vested 
in  the  chiefs  and  warriors,  but  in  cases  of  importance,  and 
especially  when  they  make  war  or  peace,  the  grand  councils 
of  the  nations  deliberate  on  the  matter.  To  these  councils, 
which  are  called  medicine^  or  rather  magic  /eatU,  none  are 
admitted  but  the  principal  men  of  the  nation,  or  such  as 
have  signalised  themselves  by  their  exploits  in  battle, 
hunting,  stealing  horses,  or  in  any  other  way  that  is  ac- 
counted laudable  by  the  Indianr.  The  decision  to  which 
the  council  comes,  of  whatever  nature  it  may  be,  is  pub- 
lished to  the  peonle  at  larse  by  certain  members  of  the 
eouncil,  who  perform  the  omce  of  criers.  On  such  occa- 
sions the  criers  not  only  proclaim  the  measures  which  have 
been  recommended,  but  explain  the  reasons  of  them  and 
zealously  urge  the  people  to  support  them.  It  is  also  the 
business  of  the  criers,  who  are  generally  men  of  known  cour- 
age and  approved  character,  and  are  able  to  enforce  their 
precepts  by  an  appeal  to  their  own  example,  to  harangue 
the  people  of  the  village  daily  and  to  exhort  them  to  such 
a  course  of  life  as  is  deemed  praiseworthy.  On  such  occa- 
sions, which  are  at  the  quiet  time  of  morning  or  evening, 
the  crier  marcbe*  through  their  temporary  vUlageti  utter- 


ing his  exhortation  in  a  loud  voice,  and  endearonrmg  to  m- 
culcate  correct  principles.  The  young  men  and  childrt*  of 
the  village  are  directed  how  to  demean  themselvck,  m  orii? 
to  become  useful  and  to  enjoy  the  esteem  of  good  mm  sad 
the  favour  of  the  ^ood  spirit.  They  believe  in  the  esisteoM 
of  a  Supreme  Being,  whom  they  denominat*  *  Master  J 
Life,*  or  '  Good  Spirit,'  but  their  ideas  of  his  attributes  m 
vaeue  and  confused. 

The  country  inhabited  by  these  tribes  is  frequent)}  tra- 
versed by  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  m  their  expedi- 
tions to  the  Columbia  river.  The  Americans  also  catn  «« 
a  considerable  trade  with  the  Indians  tbematlvea.  Yhr 
quantity  of  furs  which  they  procure  is  small,  bat  ihcy  obudi 
a  great  number  of  buffalo  hides. 

Passing  to  the  British  dominions  in  North  AnoSca,  «r 
find  in  Lower  Canada  only  small  remnants  of  tW  oerv 
powerful  tribes  of  the  Iroquois,  or  Mohawk  lodaas,  \\m 
Algonquins,  and  Hurons,  who  live  in  small  villages,  an-i!*: 
the  white  settlers,  and  have  adopted  agricultural  U«l***, 
raise  maize,  wheat,  some  other  grains,  potatoes,  and  other 
vegetables,  llie  Mic-Mac  Indians,  who  occupy  the  ihcof 
of  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs  and  the  banks  of  the  river  Ra.*  ^ 
gouche,  are  more  numerous.  They  live  by  fi«hing.  aad  'to 
not  cultivate  any  kind  of  vegetaoles.  The  mounta±.<.t.ft 
country  north  of  the  St.  Lawrence  river,  on  both  t»W'>  / 
the  Saguenay  river,  the  shores  of  St.  John's  Lake,  ax^  :*-' 
interior  of  Labrador,  are  occupied  by  the  tribes  of  a  oa:«Mi 
which  is  calle<l  Montagnais,  or  Mountain  Indian*,  wbo  «t.:- 
der  about  in  that  extensive  region  without  any  fiied  n-- 
dences,  and  live  by  hunting  and  fishing. 

The  tribes  which  fitill  occupy  a  great  portion  of  Vf**r 
Canada  are  more  numerous.  A  large  part  of  the  0001.0} 
between  the  river  Ottawa  and  Lake  lloron  is  still  m  ibi- 
possession.  The  principal  nations  in  this  tract  are  the  i>.u 
was  and  Chippewas,  who  live  in  the  countries  wbu  h  «.r- 
round  Georgian  Bay  on  the  south,  and  on  the  Maniltft.^ 
Islands,  and  are  allied  with  the  tribes  known  by  the  aac«- 
name  and  occupying  the  north-western  part  of  the  su.«  f 
Michigan,  and  the  Missisaqua  Indiana,  wbo  oecit^  tat 
eastern  shores  of  the  Georgian  Bay.  All  these  trtbcs  I  >t 
by  hunting,  and  posseu  a  countn'  rich  in  gaxne  and  Ci.«- 
bearing  animals.  The  shores  of  Lake  Superior,  as  moA  t 
Upper  Canada  as  in  the  United  States,  are  iofaaUlM  m 
the  Ojibwas,  who  seem  to  be  only  a  branch  of  the  bi'«  1 
called  the  Crees,  or  Knistineaux,  which  extends  fisrtfacr  0^.1 
to  the  shores  of  Hudson's  Bay  and  the  Mtssisippi  or  Chaiciv- 
hill  river.  These  nations  are  hunters.  The  roontry  en  Wk 
sides  of  the  boundary-line  between  the  United  States  ar-l 
the  British  possessions,  and  extending  from  Lake  Super,  r 
to  the  Chippewyan  mountains,  is  in  possession  of  tvo  Brntasa*^ 
the  Chippewas  and  Assinaboins.  The  C h  ippewms»  who  eccay t 
the  eastern  districts  as  far  west  as  the  R<^  Rivir  af  Lake 
Winnipeg,  inhabit  a  rocky  country  almost  antiff^  4c^ii- 
tute  of  game,  and  live  partly  by  fishing  and  portlv  by  r  ]- 
looting  the  wild  rice  which  covers  most  of  the  lakes  sm 
iwamps  with  which  this  country  abounda.  The  Amku- 
boins,  who  lit-e  west  of  the  North  Red  River,  are  cociftHkfW 
as  a  branch  of  the  Sioux,  and  visit  the  plains  sooth  gf  a* 
Saskatchevan  river  in  quest  of  bullaloes,  whidi  kmm  tkrt 
chief  subsistence. 

Neither  the  Assinaboins  nor  the  Crees  extend  tkr 
wanderings  to  the  base  of  the  Chippewyan  mountanift.  t.a. 
former  being  divided  fVom  them  by  some  tnbes  of  the  B»*'  »^- 
feet,  and  the  latter  by  the  Asseeneepoy  tuk,  or  Stone  Ind  *^*m 
The  last-mentioned  tribe  hunts  on  tne  extensive  fi|aflb  te- 
tween  the  forks  of  the  Saskatchevan  river.  The  Cmn  ex- 
tend their  excursions  northward  to  the  banks  of  Atbabepn 
Lake.  North  of  this  lake  and  along  the  shorsa  of  SU*  • 
and  Mackenzie  rivers  are  the  Beaver  Indian^  tb«  Usfv 
Indians,  and  the  Louchen  Indians,  and  in  the  cotintnm  e^^ 
of  the  river  the  Copper  and  Dogrib  Indians.  TW  thr** 
last-mentioned  tribes  are  separated  from  the  ley  Sea  •• 
the  Esquimaux,  who  occupy  the  shores  of  that  acm.  A 
these  tribes  live  principally  by  hunting,  but  the>  mb»>  im 
in  the  extensive  lakes  which  cover  a  great  portam  <tf  xha 
country. 

Our  information  respecting  the  aboriginal  tnbca  wbjc^  * 
habit  the  countries  west  of  the  Chippewyan  rmnipe  is  M* 
scanty  to  enable  us  to  give  even  a  list  of  them.    Tbe  a^*: 
powerful  tribes  on  the  banks  of  the  Columbia  rirvr,  tl. 
only  portion  of  the  north-west  coast  of  Amerii-a  «»iuca  .» 
tolerably  well  known,  are  the  Snake  Indiana,  or 
and  the  Flatheads.    The  Sho^hoaeen  occupy  the 
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on  tbe  southern  and  theFIatheads  those  on  the  nortnern 
branches  of  the  Columbia  river. 

(Long's  Expedition  to  the  Rocky  Mountains^  by  James ; 
Long's  Expedition  to  the  Sources  qf  St.  Peter's  River,  by 
Keating;  Franklin's  First  and  Second  Journey  to  the 
Shores  qf  the  Polar  Sea;  Irving's  Astoria;  IVTKeevor's 
Voyage  to  Hudson's  Bay ;  Kotzebue's  Voyage  round  the 
WorQ;  Boucbette's  Topographical  Dictionary  of  Lower 
Canada;  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  qjf  Indian 
Affairs,  Washington,  1 838.) 
NORTH  CAPE.  [Trondhibm.] 
NORTH  KYN  CAPE.  [Trondhibm.1 
NORTH  SEA.  The  German  Ocean,  though  touching 
out  a  small  portion  of  modern  Oerraany,  and  though  more 
commonly  called  the  North  Sea,  still  maintains  its  antient 
name,  derived  from  Oceanus  Germanicus.  (Ptolemy, 
Geogr.,  lib.  ii.,  cap.  3.)  It  is  separated  from  the  Atlantic 
by  the  British  Islands,  which  form  its  western  limits,  and 
on  the  opposite  .side  by  Norway  and  Denmark  from  the 
Baltic.  To  the  southward  it  is  bounded  by  the  coasts  of 
France,  Bele^ium,  the  Netherlands,  and  Germany;  and 
to  the  northward  an  open  space  between  the  Shetland 
Isles  and  the  Norw^ian  province  of  Bergen  unites  it 
to  the  Polar  Sea.  With  the  Atlantic  it  is  connected 
through  the  Strait  of  Dover  by  the  English  Channel ;  and 
with  the  Baltic  by  the  broad  gulf  called  the  Skagerrack, 
which,  turning  to  the  southward  round  the  peninsula  of 
Jatland,  there  takes  the  name  of  the  Kattegat ;  and  then 
dirides  into  the  three  navigable  but  narrow  passages  called 
the  Sound,  the  Great  Belt,  and  the  Little  Belt.  It  extends 
across  ten  degrees  of  latitude  and  eleven  of  longitude ;  its 
greatest  length  may  therefore  be  taken  at  600  geographical 
miles,  ita  extreme  breadth  at  360,  and  its  superficies  at  about 
140,000  square  miles. 

On  its  north-eastern  side  the  bold  rocky  face  of  Norway, 
intersected    by  deep   fiords,   rises  precipitously  Arom    its 
bosom ;   but  the  sea  here  receives  few  tributar}*  streams 
from  the  interior  mountains,  and  it  preserves  a  depth  of 
many   hundred   feet  along  the  base  of  the   cliffs.     Its 
louth-eastcrn  and  southern  coasts  are  low ;  the  Elbe,  the 
Weser,  the  Rhine,  and  the  Schelde  pour  out  through  those 
tlluvial  shores  enormous  quantities  of  sand,  which  have 
txwre  or  less  filled  up  the  southern  portion  of  the  basin. 
This  sand,  as  it  subsides  through  the  water,  is  swept  by  the 
alternate  flood  and  ebb  into  long  sinuous  and  shallow  banks, 
which,  Hsing  in  narrow  ridges  towards  the  surface,  place 
themselves  in  directions  parallel  to  the  contiguous  shores, 
or  rather  in  lines  radiating  from  the  Strait  of  Dover,  through 
which  the  North  Sea  tides  enter  and  return.    The  east 
coast  of  England  partakes  of  the  same  character,  and  is 
exposed  to  the  same  effects ;   the  Thames,  the  Ouse,  the 
Humber,  the  Tyne,  the  Forth,  and  the  Tay,  contributing 
their  unceasing  thoughcomparatively  trifling  efforts  to  fh)nt 
the  shore  with  similar  shoals.    All  these  shoals  and  banks 
obstruct  the  free  navigatioiy  of  the  sea,  and,  combined  with 
the  stormy  and  foggy  character  of  the  climate,  have  led  to 
the  destruction  of  an  immense  number  of  vessels.  There  are 
utber  banks,  which  do  not  seem  to  be  attached  to  the  shores 
ur  to  assume  the  same  ridge- like  form,  but  which  have  been 
(^ually  the  result  of  the  same  causes ;   for  however  weak 
(oay  be  the  impulse  of  the  rivers  at  such  a  remote  distance 
from  the  shore,  or  however  slow  the  transporting  power  of 
tlte  tides,  yet,  when  multiplied  by  the  action  of  successive 
as^es,  they  will  suflSciently  account  for  the  deposit  of  all 
these  submarine  accumulations.     Such  are  the  long  North 
Bank,  the  Dogger  Bank,  the  Well  Bank,  the  Broad  Fourteens, 
and  others  which  need  not  be  enumerated.    No  accurate 
representation  of  any  of  these  banks  has  ever  vet  been 
made :  the  best  charts  have  merely  consisted  of  the  patch- 
work improvements  of  consecutive  corrections,  or  of  the 
reports  of  pilots  who  were  without  the  means  of  giving  pre- 
cision to  their  discoveries ;  and  il  is  therefore  with  great 
satisfaction  that  we  find  Great  Britain  at  length  taking  up 
this  important  desideratum,  and  employing  an  active  and 
skilful  naval  officer  in  a  thorough  investigation  of   the 
whole  sea.     Beginning  to  the  southward,  where  he  has 
received  every  facility  from  the  Dutch  and  Belgian  govern- 
ments, and  advancing  regularly  by  zones,  he  will  be  able 
to  produce  a  complete  map  of  the  singularly  undulating 
surface  of  the  bottom,  noting  every  variety  of  sand,  gravel, 
or  shdls,  along  with  their  characteristic  tints.    This  survey 
will   lie  as  valuable  to  the  mariner,  whose  existence  de- 
pends on  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  varying  depth  be- 
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neath  his  keel,  as  it  will  be  interesting  to  the  philosopher 
who  contemplates  the  gradual  operations  of  nature.  The 
deep  holes  which  are  found  in  this  sea  form  another  of  its 
singular  features.  Tliere  are  several  of  these  holes,  but  it  will 
be  enough  for  our  purpose  to  particularise  the  *  Little  Silver 
Pit*  off  the  coast  of  Holderness  in  Yorkshire.  The  northern 
end  of  this  singular  hole  is  in  53"  45'  N.  lat.,  0**  47'  E.  lonjr , 
from  whence  it  runs  in  rather  an  irregular  foim  and  nearly 
on  the  true  meridian  to  53**  20'  N.  lat.,  0**  43'  E.  long.,  a 
length  of  25  miles.  Its  breadth  at  the  northern  end  is  little 
more  than  half  a  mile,  but  towards  the  middle  it  is  two 
miles,  whence  it  narrows  to  one  mile  and  a  quarter,  and 
again  increases  to  two  miles  in  breadth  towards  the  sou  hen 
end.  The  Little  Silver  Pit,  so  called  in  contiadisiincin-i 
to  the  Great  Silver  Pit  (which  is  an  extensive  space  of  c«.i». 
paratively  deep  rocks  between  the  Dodger  and  Well  banksj 
IS  situated  seven  leagues  eastward  of  the  entrance  of  the  river 
Humber.  The  depth  of  the  water  on  its  edges  varies  from  50 
to  80  feet,  and  yet,  in  this  singular  submarine  ravine  there  is 
a  depth  of  330  feet,  in  53°  314'  N.  lat.  0**  414'  E.  long.,  the 
deepest  part  of  this  hole  yet  discovered.  But  the  most 
surprising  feature  of  the  Little  Silver  Pit  consists  in  the 
great  steepness  of  its  sides,  and  it  would  appear  somewhat 
extraordinary,  taking  into  consideration  the  sandy,  gravelly, 
and  loose  nature  of  the  surrounding  ground,  together  with 
the  action  of  the  tides,  which  run  at  the  springs  with  a 
velocity  of  more  than  three  miles  an  heur  in  a  diagonal 
direction  across  it,  that  the  hole  is  not  in  course  of  gradual 
filling  up.  But  on  the  other  hand,  when  we  further  con- 
sider that  in  most  of  its  parts  we  find  a  bottom  of  mud 
and  clay,  we  have  a  strong  proof  that  the  surrounding  ma- 
terials are  not  in  any  great  degree  washed  down  into  it,  and 
are  therefore  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  an  air  of  mys- 
tery belongs  to  its  character,  still  remaining  to  be  explained 
away.  The  Little  Silver  Pit  is  marked  m  charte  of  very 
antient  date,  another  proof  that  it  is  kept  open  from  some 
great  and  unknown  cause.  It  is  the  resort  of  fish  of  various 
kinds  peculiar  to  the  North  Sea  as  ground-fish,  and  soles 
of  unusually  large  dimensions  have  recently  been  taken 
from  it,  but  it  is  a  place  very  dangerous  to  trowling-nets  by 
reason  of  its  narrowness,  the  perpendicularity  of  its  sides, 
and  the  diagonal  set  of  the  tides,  rendering  it  extremely  difli- 
cult  to  drag  nets  fairly  along  its  bottom.  The  Nortbnorih- 
east  hole,  so  called  from  its  position  with  respect  to  Cromer, 
is  another  of  these  remarkable  places,  and  characterised 
nearly  as  the  other  is ;  it  is  situated  eight  leagues  to  the 
eastward  of  the  Little  Silver  Pit ;  its  greatest  depth  yet  dis- 
covered does  not  however  exceed  265  feet. 

One  island  only  interrupts  the  uniformity  of  this  sea, 
Helgoland  Rock,  which  lies  off  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  unless 
the  Bell  Rock  and  the  May  Rock,  situated  in  the  opening 
of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  may  be  so  called :  on  each  of  these 
three  insulated  spots  lighthouses  have  been  erected.  Light- 
houses have  likewise  been  established  on  all  the  salient 
points  of  the  coast,  as  well  as  at  the  entrance  of  all  the 
principal  ports;  and  floating-light  vessels  have  also  been 
moored  on  several  of  the  detached  banks.  Between  Dover 
and  the  Shetlands  56  lights  may  be  reckoned,  and  on  the 
opposite  continent  25  succeed  each  other  from  that  on  Cape 
Grinez  in  the  Strait  of  Dover  to  the  entrance  of  Bergen. 
Multitudes  of  buoys  and  beacons  liave  also  been  placed  on 
the  sandbanks,  wherever  the  swell  of  the  sea  would  admit 
of  their  being  secured,  in  order  to  mark  the  proper  channels, 
but  no  pains  or  expense  can  be  too  great  to  ensure  the 
safety  of  the  skilful  and  hardy  seamen  who  traverse  this 
sea,  or  to  facilitate  the  extensive  traffic  which  it  is  the  means 
of  supporting  between  the  active  and  industrious  nations  that 
inhabit  its  shores.  It  carries  the  great  staple  commodities 
of  the  northern  regions  of  Europe,  their  coals,  the  timber 
of  their  inexhaustible  forests,  their  hemp,  and  their  hides 
and  tallow,  and  bears  back  in  return  the  manufkctures.  the 
necessaries,  and  the  luxuries  of  more  favoured  climates. 
It  is  the  marine  highway  to  the  capitals  of  eight  different 
states,  and  it  may  l^  asserted  that  no  sea  in  the  world  of 
equal  dimensions  can  boast  of  half  such  a  commercial  inter- 
course, either  in  the  number  of  vessels  which  it  employs  or 
in  the  general  value  of  their  cargoes. 

Tlie  profusion  of  fish  in  the  German  Ocean  has  in  all 
ages  been  celebrated,  and  the  orotection  of  its  fisheries 
has  given  rise  to  more  than  one  national  ouarrel.  The 
skill  and  enduring  perseverance  of  the  haray  Dutch  and 
British  fishermen  who  frequent  this  turbulent  sea  are  pro- 
verbial :  at  all  times  of  the  year  they  brave  its  indemenciei^ 
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in  pursuit  of  the  fish  which  are  io  season.  The  principal  of 
these  are  cod.  hake,  and  ling,  with  turhots,  soles,  and  other 
flat  fish,  and  especially  the  vast  swarms  of  mackerel  and 
herrings  which  at  certain  periods  visit  our  shores,  and 
which  give  active  employment  to  thousands  of  men,  women, 
and  children.  The  lobsters  found  on  our  own  rockv  coasts 
are  not  sufficient  to  supply  the  demand,  and  the  London 
market  alone  employs  five  or  six  vessels  constantly  plying 
between  this  country  and  Norway,  which  seems  to  be  their 
fevourite  habitation.  When  brought  over,  they  are  deposited 
in  large  wooden  cases,  properly  perforated,  and  secured  in  a 
creek  called  Hole-Haven,  on  the  Essex  side  of  the  Thames, 
near  the  upper  part  of  Sea  Reach,  fVom  whence  they  are 
transmitted  to  Billingsgate  according  to  the  consump- 
tion. 

To  trace  the  course  of  the  tides  in  the  Grerman  Ocean 
would  require  a  long  article,  so  various  are  the  phenomena, 
and  so  incongruous  do  they  at  first  sight  appear;  the  flood 
nmning  to  the  northward  along  one  part  of  our  coast  and  to 
the  southward  in  another;  rising  upwards  of  20  feet  in 
some  of  its  sestuaries,  and  elsewhere  being  scarcely  percep- 
tible ;  and  though  everywhere  regulated  by  the  phases  of 
the  moon,  yet  showing  high-water  in  one  place  at  the  same 
moment  that  it  is  low-water  in  another.  A  few  words  will 
explain  the  general  principle  of  these  apparent  irregularities. 
The  great  tidal  wave  which  rolls  up  from  the  Atlantie 
Ocean  splits  at  the  south-west  angle  of  Ireland  into  two 
streams,  one  of  which  pursues  its  straight  course  up  the 
English  Channel,  though  somewhat  retarded  in  its  progress 
by  the  converging  shores ;  while  the  other  passes  to  the 
northward,  and  ending  round  the  north  of  Ireland  and 
Scotland,  pours  through  the  Pentland  Frith  with  a  velocity 
of  seven  or  ei^ht  miles  per  hour,  or,  sweeping  round  the 
Orkneys  and  Shetlands,  turns  to  the  southward  along  the 
coast  of  Great  Britain,  but  spreading  as  it  eoes  across  the 
whole  expanse  of  the  German  Ocean.  This  circuitous 
course  re<)uires  more  time  for  the  transmission  of  the 
northern  wave  than  that  which  arrives  throuzh  the  Strait 
of  Dover,  and  therefore  when  the  two  flooftides  meet, 
which  takes  place  off  the  coast  of  Essex,  the  northern 
is  half  a  day  later  than  the  other  branch  fipom  which  it  was 
originally  separated.  On  the  coast  of  Holland  this  meeting 
occurs  not  far  from  the  Texel,  but  in  the  widening  interval 
between  those  two  shores  these  opposite  streams  seem  to 
neutralise  each  other,  so  as  to  proauce  neither  rise  nor  fall. 
Besides  the  action  of  the  lunar  tides,  the  effects  of  distant 
currents  are  sometimes  manifest  in  the  northern  part  of  this 
sea,  produced  by  the  melting  of  the  polar  ice,  and,  in  an  op- 
posite direction,  by  the  continuous  movement  of  an  offset 
from  the  Gulf  Stream  of  America. 

The  icebergs  which  ouit  the  arctic  seas  and  melt  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  German  Ucean,  the  overflowing  of  the  Baltic 
Sea,  and  the  volume  of  fresh  water  constantly  pouring  into 
its  confined  space  from  the  surrounding  rivers,  sufficiently 
prove,  whatever  may  have  been  asserted  to  the  contrary, 
that  its  water  must  contain  considerably  less  salt  than  that 
of  the  Atlantic 

NORTH-WEST  PASSAGE.  If  a  vessel  by  sailing 
from  the  western  shores  of  Europe  in  a  north-west  direc- 
tion were  to  enter  the  Pacific,  it  would  be  said  to  have  made 
the  North -West  Passage.  The  first  attempts  to  accomplish 
such  a  voyage  are  nearly  coeval  with  the  discovery  of 
America.  Tliese  attempts  have  been  frequently  renewed, 
but  it  is  still  doubtful  if  such  a  voyage  can  be  accom- 
plished. 

A  few  years  after  the  discovery  of  America,  Vasoo  de 
Gama  succeeded  in  reaching  the  snores  of  Malabar  in  Hin- 
dustan. He  returned  to  Europe  in  1499.  On  comparing 
the  geographical  position  of  the  countries  discovered  by  Co- 
lumbus and  Vasco  de  Gama,  it  was  evident  that  an  im- 
mense space  lay  between  them.  This  space  comprised  the 
great  kingdom  of  Cathay  (China),  which  on  the  globes  and 
maps  made  by  the  German  geographers  of  that  time,  on  the 
authority  of  Marco  Polo  (who  however  had  not  determined 
the  geographical  position  of  any  place  which  he  visited),  ex- 
tends more  than  twenty  degrees  east  of  its  true  position.  It 
was  therefore  concluded  in  Portugal,  that  Vasco  de  Gama 
had  only  sailed  half  way  to  Cathay,  and  that  the  countries 
discovered  by  Columbus  were  much  nearer  to  Cathay  than 
the  coast  of  Malabar  was.  It  wan  supposed,  that  if  a  vessel 
were  to  sail  past  the  countries  discovered  by  Columbus, 
either  to  the  north  or  the  south,  it  would  reach  Cathay. 
This  consideration  gave  rise  to  the  first  attempt  to  make'a 


North-WestPassage.which  was  viewed  atof  socb  iiporlsf . 
that  the  attempt  was  made  before  the  second  Port«fwn« 
fleet,  under  the  command  of  Cabral,  was  despatched  te  tW 
East  Indies.  In  1500,  Gaspar  de  Cortereal,  a  distinraiaU 
nobleman,  was  sent  out  to  make  the  Nonh-WMt  Pi  saw. 
He  discovered  a  large  part  of  the  north-easlem  ooMt  of  L»- 
brador,  and,  as  it  is  said,  to  the  extent  of  600  or  7M  mUrn. 
The  following  year  he  returned  to  the  place  to  which  bw  ht- 
coveries  bad  extended,  and  came  to  a  strait,  wbiefa  was  nU 
the  Strait  of  Anian.aflertbe  name  of  one  of  the  <4km  It 
can  hardly  be  doubted  that  this  is  the  strait  which  »  im« 
called  Hudson's  Strait  Being  entangled  in  the  lloatax 
ice  which  encumbers  that  strait  all  the  year  rocmd.  hw  ««y 
sels  were  separated.  The  vessel  of  Gaspar  de  Corlffreml  «a* 
never  heard  of;  but  the  (wo  othen  returned  to  tithoo,  A 
brother  of  Cortereal  sailed  in  1502  in  search  of  htm.  bol  be 
also  never  returned.  After  these  disasters  the  Portnctwse 
abandoned  the  attempt 

John  Cabot  had  previously  (1497)  discovered  the  «bV. 
of  Newfoundland,  but  evidently  without  any  dewipn  of  d*- 
covering  a  North-West  Passage.  His  son  Sebartian  Ctbirf, 
who  had  accompanied  him  on  his  voyag^  sotigbt  ILrlfat 
passage  in  1517,  when  he  accompanied  Sir  Tbooaaa  Pm, 
but  this  voyage  added  nothing  to  what  had  been  Aon»  be- 
fore. For  a  long  time  no  attempt  was  mad«,  pmfeiay 
because  Magalhaens  had  succeedea  in  enteriof  the  Fftcfc 
at  the  touthem  extremity  of  America  by  the  strait  wluc^ 
bears  his  name. 

The  spirit  of  maritime  discovery  was  excited  in  Bn^ai 
about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  lasted  »r 
than  fifty  years.  All  the  numerous  attempts  tamM  m  lb* 
eventful  period  were  at  the  expense  of  private  paiisi.  «r 
rather  at  the  expense  of  companies  of  mercbanta.  7W  At- 
tempts were  first  directed  to  the  discovery  of  a  Nortk-£Mi 
PassagiL  by  which  it  was  proposed  to  readi  the  Padlk  Vt 
sailing  from  west  to  east  along  the  northern  shorw  ef  Asa 
The  real  extent  of  the  continent  of  Asia  was  then  onka«vr 
Three  vessels  sailed  under  the  command  of  Sir  Horii  W.- 
loughby  and  Richard  Chancellor  in  1563,  for  the  sa 
which  washes  the  northern  coast  of  Europe.  The  v««r .« 
separated:  Sii  Hugh  perished  with  his  whole  rrev  oauv 
ooast  of  Lapland,  and  Chancellor  entered  the  White  S^ 
Chancellor's  discovery  was  of  importance :  it  led  to  tbeoc^ 
lisbment  of  a  trade  between  E ngland and  Archangel. aaia* 
the  design  of  the  English  of  carrying  on  commerce  with  latAa 
by  means  of  the  Volga  and  the  dJaspian  Sea.  This  entom  •^ 


trading  with  Ind ia  through  the  Volga  so  completely  enyieJ 
the  attention  of  the  merchants  of  London,  that  all  AknWr 
attempts  at  discovering  the  North-East  Paasagt  wiee  aban- 
doned. Towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  Ibe  Daich 
commenced  their  enterprises  in  this  direction  CsrvLx-h 
they  had  a  strong  motive.  Having  risen  in  arms  ejp^^ 
Philip  II.,  king  of  Spain,  who  was  then  also  kins  of  P«ct.- 
gal,  their  vessels  were  excluded  from  the  porta  m  Amtm 
and  of  the  East  Indies  then  in  possession  of  tbos*  w*«iLa 
In  their  voyage  to  such  parts  of  the  East  Indies  as  dirf  a « 
belong  to  the  Portuguese,  and  on  their  return  borne.  *»« 
had  to  traverse  a  large  extent  of  sea.  of  which  the  Spesu-«« 
then  claimed  the  dominion,  and  in  which  their  vorrA*^ 
vessels  were  in  danger  of  being  taken.  The  Dutrb  nr 
chants  accordingly  resolved  to  try  if  it  was  possibW  to  rr.-^l 
'  tlie  East  Indies  by  a  North-East  Passage.  WJIub  B«- 
rentz  made  two  voyages  (1594-1596),  but  was  nnabW  Ca  ^r- 
ceed  east  of  Nova  Zembla  and  the  Strait  of  Wdycats.  '•• 
account  of  the  quantity  of  ice  which  always  coven  the  v-* 
to  the  east  of  that  island.  Since  his  last  voyage  m  «bk-i* 
he  passed  the  winter  on  Nova  Zambia,  iho  Noctb-CasA 
Passaee  has  been  given  up  as  impracticable. 

In  the  meantime  the  North-West  Passage  was  loi:  m^ts. 
of  until  the  year  1576.  when  the  attempt  was  agan  cuW 
by  the  English,  who  prosecuted  this  object  wi(b  cm* 
ardour  for  fi)rty  years.  All  that  has  been  effected  lov*-*!* 
discovering  the  North-West  Psssage  is  due  to  the  Rii$li«t. 
The  first  En(^lbh  seaman  who  did  anything  dccwvv  •-- 
wards  this  object  was  Martin  Frobisher,  who  nude  tb«v» 
voyages  (1576,  1577,  and  1578)  to  the  northern  sea*.  1' 
the  second  voyage  he  discovered  Frobisher's  Strait  (U*  N 
lat.),  and  in  the  third  he  re  discovered  the  Strait  of  A%  ^ 
or  Hudson's  Strait.  He  was  followed  by  John  Daviv  wb»o 
likewise  made  three  voyages  (1585,  I58R,  and  I56rk  li 
the  first  voyage  he  discovered  Davis's  Strait  betwvwn  Grm^ 
land  and  Cumberland  Islands,  sailed  up  to  Moont  Rainr^ 
(66**  N.  lat.),  and  afterwards  found  the  inlet,  n«vcftj|«« 
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Cumberland  Strait  (65*  N.  lat.)-    In  hit  third  voyage  he 
txtended  hU  discoveries  along  the  western  shores  of  Green- 
land as  far  north  as  Sanderson's  Hope  (72*  N.  lat.)>  and  in 
•tiling  southward  he  likewise  foand  the  entrance  of  Hud«- 
fion'i  Strait,  which  had  been  seen  before  that  time  by  Cor- 
tcral  and  Frobisher,  but  none  of  these  three  navigators 
•rem  to  have  advauced  any  great  distance  into  it   [Datis.] 
Henry  Hudson,  af\er  several  unsuccessful  voyages  of  dis- 
covery to  the  north-east  and  north,  directed  his  last  voyage 
to  the  north-west,  and  penetrated  through  the  strait  into  the 
bay,  both  of  which  are  now  called  by  his  name.    He  passed 
the  winter  on  the  shores  of  the  bay,  hoping  to  find  a  pass- 
age to  the  Pacific  in  the  following  year,  but  his  crew,  which 
bad  suffered  great  bardtihips  during  this  voyage,  mutinied, 
ind  abandoned  him  and  some  of  his  adherents  in  a  boat  in 
the  middle  of  the  bay.    Hudson  was  never  heard  of  after- 
wards. [Hudson.]    In  the  two  following  years  some  parts 
of  Hudson's  Bay  were  explored.    In  1 6 1 2  Sir  Thomas  But- 
toD  discovered  Roe's  Welcome,  the  strait  between  South- 
ampton Island  and  the  continent;  and  Bylot  in  1613  dis- 
covered   Fox  Channel  between  Cumberland  Island  and 
Southampton  Island.    Bylot  and  ^ffin  in  1614  penetrated 
through  Davis's  Strait  and  explored  Baffin's  Bay  to  its  most 
oorthem  extremity,  called  Sir  Thomas  Smith*s  Sound  (78** 
N.  lat).     In  returning  along  the  western  shores  of  Baffin's 
Bay,  they  passed  the  wide  opening  of  Lancaster  Sound  (be- 
tween 73^  and  75^  N.  lat.),  but  considered  it  a  closed  bay. 
As  their  researches  had  been  made  with  ereat  care,  Baffin 
was  of  opinion  that  all  attempts  to  find  a  North- West  Pass- 
at in  tnese  parts  were  useless,  and  this  opinion  soon  be- 
came so  prevalent  as  to  put  a  stop  to  all  voyages  of  discovery 
in  this  direction.    The  voyages  were  now  directed  only  to 
the  exploration  of  Hudson's  Ba^,  and  were  prosecuted  with 
less  ardour.    In  1631  James  discovered  James's  Bay,  the 
most  southern  part  of  Hudson's  Bay,  and  Fox  again  ex- 
amined the  two  straits  which  enclose  the  island  of  Southamp- 
ton, Roe's  Welcome,  and  Fox  Channel.   More  than  a  hun- 
dred years  later,  in  1741,  Middleton  explored  Wager  River 
and  Kepulse  Bay,  to  the  west  of  Roe's  Welcome,  and  found 
ihat  both  were  closed  inlets. 

While  the  English  were  pursuing  their  discoveries  on 
the  north-eastern  shores  of  North  America  nearly  without 
interruption,  the  Spaniards  made  some  feeble  attempts 
along  the  north-western  coast  with  the  view  of  finding  a 
North- West  Passage.  Their  voyages  led  to  no  important 
result,  except  that  two  of  their  navigators  pretended  that 
they  had  discovered  the  passage.  Juan  de  Fuca  is  said  to 
have  entered  a  large  bay  between  47*  and  48*  N.  lat.,  and 
to  have  sailed  through  a  strait  in  a  north-eastern  direction 
until  he  reached  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  He  sailed  from  Aca- 
puleo  in  Mexico,  and  returned  to  that  nlace.  Admiral  de 
Fonie  is  said  to  have  entered,  in  1640,  a  broad  navigable  in- 
let, situated  in  53"  N.  lat.,  which  led  htm  to  an  inland  lake 
of  g^reat  dimensions,  and  thence  to  the  Atlantic.  The  short 
accounts  which  exist  of  these  vo)'ages  were  not  printed  in 
England  till  a  long  time  after  their  pretended  performance, 
and  it  must  be  observed  that  the  Spanish  government  never 
admitted  that  the  voyages  had  taken  place ;  a  fkct  which  at 
that  time  was  attributed  to  the  jealousy  which  prompted  the 
Spaniards  to  exclude  all  foreigners  from  their  possessions  in 
AoMriea.  Humboldt,  in  his  work  on  Mexico,  says,  tliat 
after  the  most  careful  researches  in  the  archives  of  Mexico, 
his  Wis  unable  to  find  any  document  in  which  Juan  de  Fuca 
or  the  Admiral  Bartolomeo  de  Fonte  was  even  mentioned. 
The  accounts  of  the  voyages,  attributed  to  these  navigators, 
are  evidently  fabrications,  invented  for  the  purpose  of  appro- 
priating to  the  Spanish  nation  the  honour  of  the  discovery, 
if  such  a  passage  should  ever  be  found.  Juan  de  Fuca 
hmd  certainly  visited  the  north-western  coast  of  America ; 
the  southern  strait  by  which  the  island  of  (>uadra  and  Van- 
eotiver  is  separated  from  the  continent  still  bears  his  name. 
When  the  distinguished  navigator  €k)ok  entered  on  his 
}«at  voyage  of  discovery,  he  was  instructed  to  try  how  far 
he  could  advance  northward  between  Asia  and  America. 
He  reached  Icy  Cape  (70*  N.  lat.),  where  he  found  that  a 
barrier  of  ice  extended  from  one  continent  to  the  other. 
In  the  same  voyage  he  visited  several  parts  on  tho  western 
coast  of  North  America,  and  found  that  on  the  western  side 
too  the  rocky  shores  were  indented  by  numerous  inlets.  The 
a«arly  forgotten  fobrication  of  Juan  de  Fuca  was  again  dis- 
missed, and  the  English  as  well  as  the  Spaniards  soon  after 
scot  several  expeditions  to  survey  these  coasts.  Afler  a 
dose  examinathin  of  the  whole  coast  north  of  46°  N.  lat.,  it 


was  asoertained  that  it  consisted  mostly  of  islands,  sepft* 
rated  from  the  continent  by  narrow  sounds,  and  that  the 
numerous  inlets  by  which  the  continent  itself  is  indented 
do  not  extend  far  inland,  and  terminate  at  the  foot  of  ele- 
vated mountain-ranges. 

The  question  as  to  the  existence  of  aNorth-West  Passage 
now  seemed  to  be  decided  in  the  negative,  when  the  whaleos 
who  annually  visit  the  sea  on  both  sides  of  Greenland 
reported  that  in  the  years  1816  and  181 7  the  arctic  seas  were 
much  less  encumbered  with  ice  than  had  ever  been  observed* 
The  British  government  now  resolved  to  make  an  attempt  to 
settle  this  question.  In  1818  two  vessels  were  despatched, 
under  the  command  of  Captain  John  Ross  and  Lieutenant 
Parry,  to  re-examine  the  shores  of  Baffin's  Bay.  All  the 
bays  and  inlets  which  these  navigators  entered  were  closed 
by  mountains  or  ice,  and  Captain  Ross  was  also  of  opinion 
that  this  was  the  case  with  Lancaster  Sound  (between  73* 
and  76*  N.  lat.),  and  that  a  North-West  Passage  did  not 
exist  in  these  quarters.  But  Parry  thought  that  the  last- 
mentioned  inlet  had  not  been  examined  with  sufllcient  care, 
considering  iU  great  width.  Parry  was  sent  in  the  follow- 
ing year  (1819),  for  the  purpose  of  examining  Lancaster 
Sound  more  closely  than  had  been  done  by  Captain  Ross. 
On  entering  the  sound  he  sailed  in  a  westerly  direction  .30 
degrees  of  longitude,  or  540  miles,  having  on  the  north  a 
series  of  elevated  tracts,  broken  apparently  into  islands  by 
intervening  channels.  These  channels  were  not  examined, 
and  may  perhaps  turn  out  to  be  only  bays.  Tlie  larger  of 
these  islands  were  named  by  him  respectively  Cornwallis^ 
Bathurst,  and  Melville  Island.  On  the  south  side  of  the 
sound  were  two  large  islands,  of  which  the  eastern  was 
called  Cockbum  Island ;  the  western  remained  nameless, 
as  it  was  supposed  to  form  a  part  of  the  American  conti- 
nent. The  channel  which  divides  these  two  islands  received 
the  name  of  Regent's  Inlet.  West  of  100^  W.  long,  no  land 
was  in  view  on  the  south.  Parry  and  his  crews  passed  the 
winter  on  Melville  Island,  hoping  in  the  following  summer  - 
to  reach  the  Pacific.  He  was  unable  however  to  advance 
west  of  Melville  Island,  the  sea  being  covered  with  thick 
and  impenetrable  ice ;  but  no  land  was  in  sight,  except  that 
at  a  great  distance  to  the  west-south-west  there  appeared 
a  bold  coast,  which  was  named  Banks's  Land.  It  was 
now  clear  that  it  was  only  owing  to  the  series  of  islands 
which  skirt  the  northern  shores  of  this  long  strait  that 
they  had  been  enabled  to  proceed  so  fkr  westward,  and  that 
the  sea  ceased  to  be  navigable  where  these  islands  termi- 
nated. 

All  hope  of  reaching  the  Pacific  by  Lancaster  Sound 
being  firustrated.  Parry  proposed  to  try  if  the  object  could 
be  effected  by  any  of  the  inlets  which  open  into  Hudson *s 
Bay,  the  northern  portion  of  which  had  not  been  explored. 
In  1821  he  entered  that  bay,  and  passing  between  Cumber- 
land Island  and  Southampton  Island,  he  advanced  to  Re- 
pulse Bay,  which  he  examined  and  found  to  be  completely 
enclosed,  as  Middleton  had  described  it.  He  then  explored  a 
part  of  the  contiguous  coast  to  the  northward,  in  which  he 
found  another  large  indentation,  which  he  called  Lyon's  Inlet. 
His  vessels  were  soon  afterwards  frozen  up  in  the  midst  of 
the  sea,  near  Winter  Island  (65*  N.  lat.).  In  the  following 
summer  he  continued  his  voyage  northward,  and  discovered 
the  whole  coast  between  65*^  and  70^  N.  lat.,  in  which  no 
deep  indentation  occurred,  with  the  exception  of  a  wide 
Bonnd  between  69^  and  70°,  which  he  explored  for  more 
than  60  miles,  when  he  found  that  it  was  closed  by  a 
barrier  of  ice,  lying  south  and  north  across  the  strait,  but 
he  ascertained  that  beyond  this  barrier  there  was  an  open 
sea,  a  circumstance  which  agreed  with  the  information 
that  he  had  obtained  from  the  natives.  This  opening  there- 
fore was  not  a  bay,  but  a  strait,  which  he  called,  after  the 
two  vessels  under  his  command.  Fury  and  Hecla  Strait. 
At  the  time  of  this  discovery  the  season  was  far  advanced, 
but  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  reach  the  open  sea  west  of  the 
strait  the  following  summer,  and  accordingly  he  passed  the 
second  winter  on  the  island  of  Igloolik,  at  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  strait.  But  though  he  waited  to  the  middle 
of  Auj^ust  in  the  following  year,  the  strait  continued  to  be 
covered  with  ice,  and  he  was  obUged  to  give  up  all  hope  of 
effecting  his  purpose. 

The  result  of  this  attempt  showed  that  Fury  and  Hecla 
Strait  did  not  allow  a  navigable  North-West  Passage.  Parry, 
whose  success  had  deservedly  secured  the  confidence  of 
government,  aeain  obtained  the  same  vessels  for  the  purpose 
of  trying  wheSier  Regent's  Inlet,  which,  according  to  ihi 
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information  obtained  from  the  Esquimaux,  ttretchet  far  to 
the  louth,  might  not  allow  a  passage.  On  arriving  at  the 
entrance  of  Regent*8  Inlet,  he  found  it  much  encumbered 
with  ice,  and  was  obliged  to  pass  the  winter  firom  1824  to 
1826  in  Port  Bowen,  on  the  western  coast  of  Cockburn 
Island.  In  trying  to  sail  southward  the  following  July, 
one  of  the  vessels  (the  Fury)  was  lost  in  the  ice,  and  Parnr 
returned  home  in  the  Hecla.  Government  did  not  think 
fit  to  continue  these  voyages,  which  led  to  no  definite  result ; 
but  as  the  last  attempt  of  Parry  had  been  merely  interrupted 
bv  an  accident,  it  seemed  still  probable  that  a  navigable 
North- West  Passage  might  exist  through  Regent's  fnleU 
A  wealthy  individual.  Sir  Felix  Booth,  furnished  all 
the  expenses  for  a  new  adventure,  the  direction  of  which 
was  given  to  Captain  John  Ross,  who,  after  passing 
through  Lancaster  Sound,  entered  Regent's  Inlet  in  1829, 
and  sailed  along  the  western  shores  of  the  inlet  as  far 
south  as  Felix  Harbour  (70'*  N.  lat.)>  where  he  passed  the 
winter.  The  following  seasons  were  unfavourable,  the  sea 
beiitg  constantly  encumbered  with  heavy  ice,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  remain  nearly  on  the  same  spot  two  more  winters. 
Tliis  circumstance  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  examining 
the  adjacent  countries,  and  be  found  that  the  country  west 
of  Regent's  Inlet  was  not  an  island,  but  joined  to  the  con- 
tinent of  America  by  a  low  isthmus  of  inconsiderable  length 
and  width.  It  is  however  supposed  that  a  strait  actually 
exists  in  this  part,  which  escaped  his  research.  The  penin- 
sula which  Ross  considered  to  be  united  by  the  low  isthmus 
to  the  continent  of  America  was  called  by  him  Boothia 
Felix.  The  shores  of  the  continent  its6lf,  west  of  the 
isthmus,  were  examined  to  a  distance  of  70  miles,  and  the 
most  western  cape  which  was  reached  was  called  Victory 
Point  (69*»  46'  N.  lat.  and  98"  33'  W.  long.).  In  another 
excursion  the  Magnetic  Pole  was  found  to  be  in  70^  5"  N. 
lat.  and  96''  46'  45"  W.  long.  Not  being  able  to  extricate 
his  vessels  from  the  ice.  Captain  Ross  and  his  crew  returned 
in  1832  in  boats  to  Hudson's  Bay,  where  they  were  received 
on  board  of  a  whaler. 

The  only  North-West  Passage  the  existence  of  which 
is  certain,  is  the  long  strait  which  is  connected  with 
Baffin's  Bay  by  Lancaster  Sound.  This  strait  ought,  in 
conformity  with  the  precedent  of  Magalbaens,  to  be  called 
Parry's  Strait.  Since  however  its  western  extremity  is 
always  blocked  up  with  ice,  it  never  can  be  available  for  the 
purposes  of  navigation.  Still  it  is  not  improbable,  as  already 
mentioned,  that  another  strait  divides  Boothia  Felix  from  the 
continent  of  America.  This  hitherto  unknown  strait  has 
lately  attracted  a  great  deal  of  interest,  as  being  connected 
with  the  northern  termination  of  the  American  continent. 
The  whole  line  of  coast  between  Behring's  Strait  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Mackensie  river  is  now  known.  Between 
the  discoveries  of  Captain  Beochey,  who  advanced  to  Point 
Barrow  (71°  28'  N.  lat.  and  156**  lo'  W.  long.),  and  those  of 
Sir  John  Franklin,  who  went  as  far  as  Point  Beechey 
(70''  30'  N.  lat.  and  150**W.  long.),  only  a  ooast-line  of  about 
130  miles  remained  undiscovered,  and  this  tract  was  ex- 
plored, in  1837,  by  Messrs.  Dease  and  Simpson,  agents  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company.  (London  Geo.Joum^\'o\Mii,)  East 
of  the  Mackenzie  nver  the  coast-line  as  far  as  Point  Turn- 
again  (near  109^  W.  long,  and  68°  30' N.  lat.)  was  discovered 
by  Sir  John  Franklin  and  Doctor  Richardsion,  and  the 
distance  between  this  cape  and  the  Point  Victory  of  Captain 
Ross  does  not  much  exceed  300  miles.  Dease  and  Simpson 
advanced  to  106**  W.  long,  in  1838  {London  Geographical 
Journal,  voL  ix.),  so  that  the  whole  distance  now  unex- 
plored does  not  much  exceed  200  miles.  Captain  Back,  in 
his  expedition  in  search  of  Captain  Ross,  found  a  sea  be< 
tween  67*  and  68*  30'  N.  lat  and  95""  and  97°  W.  long. 
Back  observed  a  pretty  strong  current  setting  eastward, 
which  is  the  strongest  argument  for  presuming  that  a  strait 
exisU  in  these  parts,  probably  to  the  south  of  Point  Victory. 
If  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  continue  to  encourage  their 
agents,  in  a  few  years  more  we  shall  be  acquainted  with  the 
whole  extent  of  the  American  continent  towards  the  north, 
and  the  question  respecting  the  North-West  Passage  will 
be  finally  settled. 

It  ii  evident  that  the  great  advantages  which  were  once 
expected  to  accrue  from  the  discovery  of  a  North-West 
Passage,  can  never  be  realised,  and  it  is  even  doubtfhl 
whether  such  a  passage  will  be  of  anv  use  at  alL  Even 
if  the  yet  undiscovered  portion  of  it  should  be  navigable, 
that  portion  which  we  already  know  is  totally  unfit  for 
navigation  during  the  whole  year.    Between  the  mouth  of 


the  river  Mackenxie  and  Barrow  Point,  the  matt  aotth- 
western  cape  of  America,  the  sea,  even  in  August  aad  Se^ 
tember,  is  so  encumbered  with  ice,  that  in  ■ooe  parts  it  m 
impossible  to  advance  in  large  boats.  It  is  eartaa  ihac  a 
trading  vessel  will  never  find  its  way  throogh  thai  Criecs 
sea.  Still  we  are  inclined  to  attach  some  importance  t»  ib« 
discovery  of  that  passage,  not  only  as  a  geogrmpbieal  qats- 
tion  but  also  in  a  practical  point  of  view,  suaplv  Urssw 
we  can  never  form  a  just  idea  of  the  usefuliMsa  ofaayikaf 
before  it  is  known. 

(Barrow's  Chronological  History  </  Vofogm  tate  tkt 
Arctic  Regions ;  Vcyagee  of  Ross  and  Paxry ;  Ff«akha'» 
Expeditions  to  the  Folar  Regions ;  London  Cfeogr,  JbaraoL 
vols,  v.,  viii.,  aad  ix.) 

NORTH-WESTERN  TERRITORY  Im  m  Urm  b^ 
quently  used  to  designate  a  part  of  the  terrilflry  whic^  lic« 
to  the  west  of  the  Chippewvan  or  Rocky  MVtn'ims,  la 
North  America.  No  general  name  has  yet  hmn  givea  u 
the  countries,  which  extend  along  the  Pactfte,  tram  Csf* 
Mendocino  (near  40°  N.  lat.)  to  Behring's  Stfait  (aoftb  U 
65^*  N.  lat.)  and  the  lev  Sea,  and  occupy  the  spaet  bef  ms 
the  Pacific  and  the  Chippewyan  Mountains,  We  tks^ 
however  give  a  short  description  of  these  coaotnaa  aoitf 
this  head. 

The  Chippewyan  or  Rocky  Mountains  run  tnm  tk 
mountain-knot  of  the  Sierra  Verde  (between  44*  aad  4:* 
N.  lat.),  in  a  general  north-north-western  direction,  thna(i 
twenty-five  degrees  of  longitude  (from  11  o*  to  1 35*  W.  iMf , 
until  they  terminate  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie  cmr 
(68"*  N.  lat).  The  rooii  eastern  range  of  this  cstnwi 
mountain-system  constitutes  the  eastern  boundarr  of  tW 
region  in  question.  The  shores  of  the  Pacific  which  band 
it  on  the  west,  run  (between  40*  and  46''  N.  bL)  oeaily  dM 
north,  and  gradually  approach  the  mountains.  The  At* 
tance  between  them  may  on  an  average  be  estimalad  at  «:i 
miles,  until  they  reach  the  Sound  of  Juan  de  Fuca  (41*  N^ 
lat.),  where  they  are  only  about  400  miles  distant.  Ftm 
this  sound  the  coast  trends  north-north-west,  and  ni^  p 
rallel  to  the  Chippewyan  Mountains  to  Behring's  Bay  f ««' 
N.  lat.),  preserving  a  disUnce  of  about  380  milea  frna  tl^ 
From  Behring's  Bay  the  coast-line  turns  westward,  and  rwM 
in  that  direction  more  than  700  miles.  This  lalSer  caaei  m 
parallel  to  the  coast-line  of  the  Icy  Sea,  which  is  lao  d^gnas 
farther  north,  and  thus  the  north-western  extrtnsss  d 
North  America  forms  an  extensive  peninsula,  DeMi|  *7N 
miles  in  width  and  more  than  700  long,  which  tenai^iSB 
on  the  west  in  projecting  headlands  on  the  sbotaa  mi  tW 
Kamtchatka  Sea,  fiiehring's  Strait,  and  the  Icy  Ssa. 

According  to  a  rough  estimate,  the  area  of  th»  ngmm  u 
above  1,000,000  square  miles,  which  are  thusdisthbutod.^ — 
The  southern  re«;ion  (between  40''  and  47*  N.  hL)  »  oq  an 
average  670  miles  wide  from  east  to  west,  and  abovt  4H 
miles  long;  the  area  is  300,000  square  milca.  7W 
central  region  (between  47*  and  60*  N.  laU)  is  aboat  •« 
miles  long  and  380  miles  wide :  the  area  is  30«,M#  sfMN 
miles.  The  northern  peninsula  measures  700  iml«  Ave 
south  to  north,  and  more  than  700  miles  from  east  te  w: 
the  area  is  500,000  square  miles,  The  total  aiea  is  l.li 
square  miles,  which  is  equal  to  the  basin  of  tba  [ 
river. 

Cape  Mendocino,  which  may  be  considered  the  m^ 
southern  extremity  of  the  Southern  Region^  rMs  thm  tte 
sea  with  a  steep  ascent  to  a  great  elevation.  It  r  naiili  U 
bare  rocks,  furrowed  by  deep  clefts  and  narrow  wmOeyu 
which  are  the  only  portions  of  this  mountain -mass  tbsl  m 
wooded.  The  coast  north  and  south  of  this  cape  to  a  4»- 
tance  of  several  miles  has  the  same  charaetar.  tboivli  tt  m 
not  quite  so  high.  It  is  suppled  that  Cape  MendsOM  « 
the  western  extremity  of  an  elevated  mountain-range  vhri 
runs  eastward  to  the  Chippewyan  range,  and  Mas  tt  *t 
the  mountain-knot  of  the  Sierra  Verde.  This  tiippeiiK 
is  founded  on  the  information  that  this  tract  fnmTa^  t^ 
watershed  between  the  numerous  tributariea  of  tW  iV 
lumbia  river,  and  the  Rio  8.  Sagramento  or  Boottaiva- 
tura,  which  falls  into  theBayofS.  Francisco  [CAUfOftsr^l 
and  the  Rio  Colorado  [Mxxican  Statxs].  Asothsr  l 
runs  northward  from  this  tratuverse  chain,  about  I  SO  i 
from  the  sea,  to  the  Columbia  river :  it  attains  a  noniidii 
height,  and  about  50  miles  finom  the  banks  of  that 
rises  in  Mount  Hood  to  the  height  of  about  1 5,900  tmL  Tha 
range  approaches  close  to  the  river,  and  produces  tfar  twv^ 
and  waterfalls  which  are  called  the  Long  Nanvvs.  TW 
mountain-chain  is  contuijii^d  OiNrth  cif.tlia  bsw  to  tht  T 
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of  Jaan  de  Fuca,  vbere  one  of  its  summits.  Mount  St. 
Helen's,  is  14,400  feet  high.  This  range  divides  the  more 
fertile  portion  of  the  southern  region  ftom  that  which  is 
sterile.  The  country  west  of  the  range  is  in  general  covered 
with  trees.  Along  the  western  declivity  of  this  range  is  the 
Columbia  valley,  which  iM  60  miles  wide  towards  the  north, 
and  extends  for  to  the  south :  its  southern  districts  have 
not  been  explored.  It  is  a  country  of  great  beauty :  the 
surface  is  intersected  with  numerous  small  lakes  a;id  pools, 
and  exhibits  great  luxuriance  in  its  extensive  meadows  and 
fine  forests.  The  hver  Wallamot.  or  Wallamatte,  runs 
through  this  valley.  A  range  of  high  hills  runs  on  the 
west  S  the  valley,  and  from  this  range  to  the  shores  of  the 
Pacific  there  is  a  mountainous  country,  but  it  is  in  ^neral 
covered  with  dense  forests  of  hemlock,  spruce,  white  and 
red  cedar*  cotton- wood,  white  oak,  and  some  other  kinds  of 
trees.  These  forests  extend  to  the  shores  of  the  sea,  which 
are  rocky  and  precipitous,  and  generally  bare.  This  moun- 
tainous country  approaches  the  Columbia  river  on  the 
footh,  about  70  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  compels  it  to 
change  its  western  into  a  north-western  course.  The  banks 
of  the  river  where  the  mountains  border  it  are  often  high 
and  rocky,  with  low  marshy  islands  at  the  base  of  the  banks, 
vbich  are  subject  to  inundation,  and  covered  with  willows, 
poplars,  and  other  trees.  In  other  places  the  mountains 
leceide  from  the  river,  leavine  between  their  base  and  the 
stream  beautiful  plains,  whion  are  covered  with  tall  trees. 
These  lower  tracts  and  the  declivities  of  the  adjacent  moun- 
tains are  overgrown  with  deciduous  trees;  but  the  more 
elevated  part  of  the  uplands  is  covered  with  majestic  pines 
and  firs,  some  of  which  tower  to  the  height  of  between  200 
and  300  feet  Where  the  Columbia  vallev  opens  on  the 
Columbia  river,  the  banks  are  occasionally  marshy,  and 
covered  with  so  dense  a  growth  of  shrubs  and  rushes  as  to 
be  almost  impassable.  Where  the  elevated  ran^  of  Mount 
Hood  comes  up  to  the  hver,  the  banks  consist  of  stupen* 
duous  precipices  covered  with  fir  and  white  cedar. 

Sast  of  the  range  which  contains  Mount  Hood  the 
country  is  an  inclin^  plain,  rising  gradually  towards  the 
east,  south-east,  and  north-east,  until  it  joins  the  base  of 
the  Chippewyan  Mountains.  This  tract,  which  is  about  1 50 
miles  wide,  is  an  uneven  plain,  on  which  level  tracts  of 

freat  extent  alternate  with  ridges  of  moderate  elevation, 
he  soil  of  the  level  grounds  consists  chiefly  of  gravel  and 
sand,  interspersed  with  bare  rocks.  These  plains  are  nearly 
as  destitute  of  vegetation  as  the  oountrv  along  the  eastern 
base  of  the  Chippewyan  Mountains.  The  hills  extend  in 
ridges  running  south  and  north,  and  generally  consist  of  an 
indurated  cloy :  they  exhibit  few  signs  of  vegetation,  and 
are  very  rarely  covered  with  forests,  except  on  the  more 
elevated  parts,  where  they  are  clothed  with  scrub  pines 
mud  cedars,  aspens,  a  smaU  kind  of  cotton-tree,  and  some 
shrubs. 

Hie  Chippewyan  Mountains,  which  lie  to  the  east  of 
this  desolate  region,  seem  to  consist  principally  of  two  ele- 
vated ranges  running  parallel  to  one  another  at  a  distance 
of  less  than  1 00  miles :  in  several  places  they  are  imited 
with  one  another  by  short  transverse  ridges.  In  some 
plsees  the  eastern  range  rises  to  the  snow-line.  There 
occur  in  it  several  depressions,  where  the  upper  branches  of 
the  M^Bouri  and  Columbia  approach  near  one  another,  and 
some  few  of  them  present  no  obstacle  to  the  passage  of 
wbeel-carrriages.  The  western  range  does  not  appear  to 
rise  so  high,  and  in  several  places  contains  depressions, 
which  allow  a  passage  for  the  waters  that  collect  from  both 
ranges,  and  constitute  the  principal  branches  of  the  Co- 
]anu>ta  river.  Not  for  from  the  source  of  the  Snake  river, 
m  this  range,  there  are  three  high  summiU,  called  the 
Three  Breasts,  or  T^tons,  which  stand  on  a  common  base, 
which  is  perforated  by  deep  caverns,  by  which  several  small 
nvera  pass  under  the  mountains  southward,  and  join  the 
Snake  river.  The  mountains  of  the  Chippewyan  range  are 
generally  barren;  but  the  intervening  valleys  contain  seve- 
ral fertile  tracts,  which  are  partly  covered  with  high  trees 
and  partly  with  fine  grass. 

The  country  enclosed  by  the  two  ranges  of  the  Chippe- 
wyan Mountains  must  have  a  great  elevation,  which  is  proved 
by  the  circumstance  of  the  great  rapidity  of  all  the  rivers 
which  join  the  principal  branches  and  tributaries  of  the 
Columbia  river.  Their  course  is  in  general  a  succession  of 
Tapida  and  cataracts,  which  sometimes  continue  without  in- 
terruption for  50,  80,  or  even  100  miles.  The  navigable 
pacta  of  these  rivers  are  of  less  extent  than  those  which  are 


quite  unfit  for  navigation.  The  Long  Narrows  occur  m 
the  Columbia  river  about  180  miles  from  its  mouth,  and 
occupy  80  miles  of  its  course.  They  begin  with  a  perpen- 
dicular cascade  of  20  feet,  after  which  there  is  a  rapid  descent 
for  a  mile  between  islands  of  hard  black  rocks  to  another 
fall  of  8  feet,  which  is  divided  by  two  rocks.  About  2^ 
miles  below  this  fall  the  river  expands  into  a  broad  basin, 
from  which  the  water  escapes  by  a  chasm  only  45  yards 
wide.  Through  this  narrow  passage  the  whole  body  of  the 
river  swells  and  boils  for  some  distance  in  the  wildest  con- 
fusion. Lower  down  there  are  several  rapids,  and  the 
river  is  a^ain  compressed  into  a  channel  from  50  to  100  feet 
wide,  which  is  worn  through  a  rough  bed  of  hard  black 
rock,  along  which  it  rushes  with  great  fury,  and  from  which 
it  escapes  by  the  second  great  foil,  over  a  ledge  of  rocks  20 
feet  high,  and  extending  nearly  from  shore  to  shore.  The 
river  is  navigable  for  large  barges  up  to  the  Long  Narrows, 
there  being  no  impediment  forther  down.  At  Vancouver 
Fort,  more  than  100  miles  firom  its  mouth,  the  tide  is  still 
perceptible,  and  vessels  of  between  200  and  300  tons  can 
ascend  to  this  point 

A  country  which  rises  with  a  steep  ascent  from  the  sea 
more  than  three  thousand  feet  in  a  distance  of  about  300 
miles,  and  of  which  about  one-half  is  exposed  to  the  influence 
of  the  Pacific  must  have  great  differences  of  climate.  We 
are  only  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  climate  along 
the  coast;  but  we  know  that  it  resembles  the  western 
countries  of  Europe  rather  than  those  parts  of  the  United 
States  which  are  on  the  Atlantic  The  winters  are  not  ri- 
gorous nor  the  summers  sultry.  There  is  little  snow,  and 
it  generally  melts  while  it  falls :  it  rarely  remains  more 
than  two  days  on  the  ground,  except  on  the  mountains. 
The  winters  are  more  characterised  by  rain  than  cold.  FVom 
the  middle  of  October  to  the  middle  of  March  the  rains  are 
almost  incessant,  and  are  accompanied  with  tremendous 
thunder  and  lightning.  The  winds  which  prevail  at  this 
season  are  from  the  south  and  south-east,  and  they  usually 
bring  rain;  while  those  firom  the  north  and  north-west 
bring  foir  weather  and  a  clear  sky.  From  the  middle  of 
March  to  the  middle  of  October  the  weather  is  serene  and 
delightful;  only  a  few  showers  of  rain  fall,  but  in  the 
morning  the  dews  and  fogs  are  very  heavy.  As  to  the 
interior  of  the  country,  we  only  know  that  the  winters  are 
severe  but  the  quantity  of  snow  is  not  great ;  and  during 
the  summer  there  is  frequently  a  want  of  rain,  which  is 
probably  the  main  reason  of  the  sterility  of  this  part  of  the 
country. 

The  interior  of  the  country  is  inhabited  by  several  Indian 
tribes,  among  which  the  Flat-heads,  on  Clarke  and  Co- 
lumbia rivers,  and  the  Snake  Indians,  or  Shoshonees,  on 
Lewis  river,  are  the  most  numerous.  They  have  many 
horses  and  dogs,  and  live  chiefly  on  the  produce  of  the 
chace.  They  firequently  resort  to  the  countries  east  of  the 
ChippewyanMountains  to  hunt  the  buffalo,  which  is  not  found 
west  of  the  range.  The  smaller  tribes,  which  inhabit  the 
country  along  the  Pacific  gain  their  subsistence  by  fishing. 
Several  kinds  of  fish  abound  in  the  rivers,  especially  sturgeon, 
salmon,  and  a  smaller  kind  of  salmon  called  uihUcan,  The 
wild  animals  are  the  deer,  black  and  grixzly  bear,  a  species 
of  antelope,  the  ashata  or  big-horn,  the  beaver,  the  sea  and 
river  otter,  the  musk-rat,  fox,  and  wolf:  the  puma  is  some- 
times met  with.  This  seems  to  be  the  most  northern 
country  on  the  western  side  of  America  where  the  puma  is 
found.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  United  States  it  is 
met  with  in  the  Essex  Mountains,  in  the  state  of  New 
York. 

The  Central  Region^  which  extends  along  the  coast  from 
the  Sound  of  Juan  de  Fuca  to  Behring's  Bay,  is  still  less 
known,  with  the  exception  of  the  coast  and  the  numerous 
islands  which  skirt  it  Though  thd  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
has  of  late  years  formed  several  establishments  in  the  interior, 
and  particularly  south  of  55^  N.  lat,  we  possess  little  in- 
formation respecting  its  natural  capabilities.  The  Chippe- 
wyan Mountains  continue  to  form  two  ranges,  about  100  miles 
from  one  another.  The  eastern  range,  south  of  55**,  is  by  far 
the  more  elevated,  and  contains  many  snow-capped  summits, 
among  which  Mount  Hooper  rises  to  15,690  feet,  and  Mount 
Brown  to  nearly  1 6,000  feet  Its  general  elevation  seems 
to  be  above  the  vegetation  of  trees.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear that  there  are  any  deep  depressions  in  this  part  of  the 
range.  No  part  of  the  western  chain  attains  the  snow- 
line. Between  these  ranees  is  the  valley  of  the  Upper 
Columbia  river,  which  finds  itf  jg^ft^^iflfJ^pligllvSF^S^ 
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in  tbe  western  range,  wbieh  it  tntverses  with  numerout 
rapids  and  cataracts.  North  of  5^"*  N.  lat.  both  ranges 
seem  to  be  of  nearly  equal  height,  and  both  of  them  are  in 
several  places  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  The  western 
range  constitutes  one  uninterrupted  mass  of  mountains, 
but  the  eastern  is  broken  by  some  narrow  clefts,  throudi 
which  the  rivers  carry  off  the  water  that  is  oolleeted  in  the 
valleys  between  the  two  ranges.  Two  large  rivers,  of  which 
the  southern  is  called  the  reace  river,  or  Ui^igah,  and  the 
northern  the  Southern  Branch  of  the  Mackenzie  river,  or 
Turnagain,  drain  the  valleys  enclosed  by  the  two  ranges  and 
their  off&eU  between  65°  and  60"*  N.  lat.,  and  after  travers- 
ing the  eastern  ranee  by  narrow  valleys,  they  enter  the  great 
plain  east  of  the  Cnippewyan  Mountains ;  the  Peace  river 
falls  into  the  Slave  river,  and  the  Turnagain  river  into  the 
Mackenzie  river.  The  valleys  which  are  drained  by  the 
upper  courses  of  the  Columbia,  Peace,  and  Turnagain  rivers 
are  probably  still  more  elevated  than  those  of  the  southern 
tributaries  of  the  CJolumbia  river.  Maekencie  experienced 
a  great  degree  of  cold  in  June  on  the  Peace  river,  even  at 
the  place  where  it  breaks  through  the  mountain-range. 
Mountains  which  rose  only  1500  feet  above  their  base  were 
then  covered  wiih  snow.  The  valleys  contain  very  little  level 
ground  along  the  watercourses.  At  a  short  distance  from 
the  banks  of  the  rivers  there  are  high  rocks,  from  the  sum- 
mit  of  which  level  plains  extend  to  some  distance,  but 
most  of  these  river-basins  have  a  broken  surface.  The 
rocky  roas»eii  advancing  in  the  form  of  ridges,  from  both 
ranges,  to  the  very  banks  of  the  rivers,  are  only  furrowed  by 
narrow  valleys,  in  which  the  rivers  run  between  steep  rocks ; 
these  valleys  are  almost  entirely  covered  with  wood.  In  the 
lower  tracts  along  the  rivers  there  are  willows  and  alders, 
and  on  some  detached  spots  there  are  spruce  and  white 
birch.  The  uplands  aie  principally  covered  with  pines, 
cypress,  spruce,  and  a  few  other  trees.  None  of  these 
valleys  are  inhabited,  and  only  a  few  natives  resort  to  them 
in  summer  and  in  the  earlier  part  of  autumn.  They  abound 
in  beaver  and  mootie-deer,  and  in  some  tracts  rein-deer  are 
found.  Mackenzie  saw  a  humming-bird  on  the  Peace  river, 
near  54°  30'N.  lat,  which  appears  to  be  the  northern  limit 
of  this  bird :  swans,  geese,  and  ducks  are  numerous,  but  fish 
is  not  plentiful. 

The  country  which  begins  at  the  base  of  the  western 
range  of  the  Chippewyan  Mountains,  and  extends  westward 
for  about  80  mileii  from  tbe  sea,  occupying  on  an  average  a 
width  of  more  than  100  miles,  may  be  considered  as  an  un- 
even plain.  Rocky  ridges  of  moderate  elevation  run  through 
it  in  every  direction,  but  they  are  generally  at  some  diniance 
from  each  other,  and  the  intervening  plains  are  of  consider- 
ahle  extent  The  surface  of  these  plains,  which  in  many 
places  is  level,  and  in  others  undulating  and  hilly,  is  at  a 
considerable  elevation  above  the  sealevel,  which  i»  shown 
by  the  deep  depression  of  the  streams,  and  by  their  very 
rapid  course.  A  considerable  portion  of  this  plain  is  covered 
with  swamps  and  lakes.  The  smaller  lakes  seem  to  be  very 
numerous,  and  some  of  them  are  of  great  extent  Aeoord- 
ing  to  a  vague  estimate,  it  is  said  that  perhaps  one-fifth  of 
this  plain  is  covered  with  water.  Though  the  bare  rocks 
often  appear  on  the  surface,  they  do  not  occupy  a  large 
portion  of  the  country,  it  being  generally  covered  with  trees 
of  heavy  growth.  The  ditnate  of  this  plain  seems  to  be 
characterised  by  sreat  humidity.  Wlien  Mackenzie  crossed 
it  in  June  and  July,  he  had  merely  two  or  three  days  of 
fine  weather  in  succession,  and  it  sometimes  rained  several 
hours  for  many  days  together.  To  this  excessive  humidity 
of  the  atmobphere  we  may  probably  ascribe  the  vigorous 
vegetation  of  this  country.  The  forests,  which  oover  nearly 
the  whole  region,  and  consist  chielly  of  pine,  hemlock, 
cypress,  spruce,  white  birch,  and  poplar,  contain  a  great 
number  of  excellent  timber-trees;  the  underwood,  which  is 
dense,  con»ists  of  many  fine  shrubs.  These  forests  eontaiu 
many  fur-bearing  animals,  especially  beavers  and  otters. 
Several  species  of  deer,  with  the  moose-deer  and  the 
ground-hog,  are  abundant  The  natives,  who  appeariMl  to 
Mackenzie  to  enjoy  a  greater  portion  of  comfort  than  the 
tribes  east  of  the  Chippewyan  range,  live  in  convenient 
houses,  and  gain  their  subsistence  mainly  by  fishing.  Tha 
rivers  abound  in  several  kinds  of  fish,  particularly  salmon 
and  trout. 

Fra»er  river  runs  through  nearly  six  degrees  of  latitude, 
and  its  course  is  probably  500  miles.  It  is  billed  by  the 
natives  Tacoutche  Tesse,  at  least  in  the  upper  part  of  its 
course.    It  rises  near  tbe  source  of  Praoe  river,  and  runs 
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southward,  but  towards  its  month  it  turw  wast,  «ii4  Wli 
into  the  Sound  of  Juan  de  Fuoa.  Though  tu  mmnm  m 
rapid,  it  is  navigable  for  eanoea.  except  where  it  is  lni«rTWf««4 
by  cataracts.  There  are  several  estabUshtneota  ti  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  on  its  banks. 

Along  the  coast  of  the  Paoific  the  country  is  OMwatalBeitf, 
and  occupies  a  width  probably  of  SO  miles.  Between  iht 
mouth  of  Fraser  river  and  Smith  Inlet  a  distaoc*  9i  mmn 
than  200  miles,  it  appears  to  constitute  one  uoiolefTUfSai 
mass  of  high  mountains,  the  declivities  of  which  eBleod  to 
the  shores  of  Queen  Chariotte  Sound,  which  seymtes  ifa 
large  island  of  Quadra  and  Vaneonver  tnmi  the  mwiwieit 
Farther  north  it  oceurs  in  more  isolated  maaias,  th« 
inn  between 
mues  into 

which  the  rivers  discharge  their  abundant  watrn  mmo  thM 
inlets.  The  higher  part  of  these  mountain-tnaiei,  vhich 
generally  occurs  between  30  and  40  miles  fro«i  ikm  kb. 
rises  above  the  snow-line,  and  in  many  parts  tbe  icy  BMeei 
whioh  oover  the  summits  fbrm  glaciers,  whieh  ocaapy  a 
considerable  part  of  the  declivities.  Several  of  tbes*  anen 
tains  appear 'to  beef  volcanic  origin,  but  active  v»lcaao« 
are  not  so  eommoa  as  in  the  region  which  skirts  ikis  osmi 
toward  the  north.  The  shores  of  the  Paoifte  are  high,  ao4 
rise  with  a  steep  aseent  from  300  to  700  lect,  and  m  aaa; 
places  still  higher.  At  a  short  distance  ftotn  tbe  shuns  the 
mountains  attain  a  great  elevation.  The  climate  aloes  the 
coast  is  extremely  mild,  the  rivers  not  being  covered  wi&  mm 
before  the  middle  of  January ;  but  it  is  also  very  hwaud.  la 
eonaequenoe  of  the  western  and  south-western  wiii4a,  vkrh 
blow  fiom  tbe  Paeifte  nearly  all  the  year  round,  and,  fmat% 
over  an  immense  expanse  of  water,  absorb  much  ans- 
ture,  which  descends  in  rain  when  the  winds  rearh  the  h«ch 
mountains  that  extend  along  the  shores.  The  vegetatatBe 
extremely  vigorous.  The  cypress  and  pioe  tices^  wiivk 
oover  the  western  declivities  of  the  mouaiaiiia.  axtan  s 
greater  height  and  size  than  in  any  other  eounlries:  eeaa 
have  measured  above  30  feet  in  ciroumfference.  Tbe  BBti«ct 
of  this  tract  seem  to  fbrm  a  numerous  trtbe,  kneva  b* 
the  name  of  the  Wakash  Indians.  Mackeaiie  fbuad  thva 
living  in  large  and  commodious  houses,  and  in  the  •n^cj- 
ment  of  many  comforts.  They  live  mostly  by  ishu^  m 
their  rivers  abound  in  various  kinds  of  fish,  esaeaelli 
salmon,  which  are  taken  in  weirs  constructed  with  gnat 
ingenuity.  The  sea-otter  is  very  eommon  along  the  whtm 
of  thia  coast,  whioh  has  been  visited  of  late  years  by  Bafeyaaa 
vessels  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  the  skins,  wluch  firtrfa 
a  high  price  at  Canton. 

The  islands  which  skirt  this  eoast  partake  strongiy  vt  rbe 

natural  features  of  the  adjacent  continent    Thtv -*  «f 

high  mountains,  which  for  the  greater  part  of  t^  mt  mn 
covered  with  snow :  their  shores  are  reeky  and  h^h ;  aad 
they  are  only  partially  covered  with  forest-trees.  The»^ 
southern  and  largest  of  these  islands  is  that  of  Quadfm  ar  i 
Vancouver,  which  has  an  area  of  more  than  13,eM  a^wv 
miles,  or  about  half  the  area  of  Ireland.  The  sCraH  m^ek 
divides  it  from  the  continent  varies  between  twe  and  ia 
miles  in  width,  and  is  called  Queen  Chaiiotto  Souad.  CM 
the  western  side  of  the  island,  or  rather  on  an  lalaad  fede- 
rated from  it  by  a  narrow  strait,  is  Nootka  Sound  [Nocrxt 
Sound.]  The  islands  which  lie  fbrther  nerth  aluaf  la* 
ooast  are  generally  of  moderate  size.  Tbe  krgvar  avp 
Aristisabali.  Prince  Royal,  Banks,  and  Revitlaci|ted»I<fa*A 
About  50  miles  west  of  Banks  Island  is  Queeti  iJimi^w 
Island,  which  has  an  area  of  about  10,0041  aqaaie  Mftr» 
Farther  north  is  King  George  III.  AiehipeUgo,  ^kmk 
comprehends  a  considerable  number  of  large  lOaudk.  Ilw 
largest  is  Prinee  of  Wales  Island,  on  the  western  ahaMs  %f 
whioh  is  Port  Bucarelli.  a  fine  and  safe  harbeur  surreua^d 
by  a  range  of  high  mountains,  containing  seven  act»«e  ««•*- 
canoes,  from  which  fire  and  amoke  issue  in  tbe  aiite  U 
eternal  iee.  The  largest  of  the  other  tslaoiU  bekwgiRff  w 
this  archipelago  are  Sitka.  Duke  of  York  Island,  and  Ad* 
miralty  IsUnd.  This  chain  of  islands  tennmata*  at  LVm* 
Sound.  North  of  Cross  Sound  a  very  high  ainJ  loAy  raa^r 
runs  along  the  shores,  and  iu  highest  summit,  Ifeoot  Far- 
weather,  atuins  the  elevation  of  14,761  feet  abo^  tbe  mm- 
level  This  range  extends  to  Behring'a  Bay.  Tbecfamesr  i 
these  islands  is  still  more  humid  than  that  of  the  eppr^jSe 
coast  On  the  island  of  Sitka  tbe  harboarsateuf  en  a.1  t'« 
vear  round,  though  the  small  eieeks  wb»ch  era  eodoM4  t# 
hills  are  sometiroee  oovered  with  a  thin  coatof  ice.  A  Ut:hm 
snow  fi^inJaouary  au^l^i^^^biit^l^^ 
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•eciir  dafly  all  the  year  round.  Thiindar*9t6nnt  are  rare  in 
sammer.  but  more  frecjuent  in  winter.  In  winter  the  air  is  so 
charged  with  electricity,  that  for  many  hours  together  in  the 
darkest  nights  a  bluish  green  electrical  light  it  seen  on 
bars  of  iron  which  are  exposed  to  the  air.  The  attempts 
which  have  been  made  to  cultivate  grain  have  not  succeeded. 
Though  majze  and  wheat  grew  well  at  Nootka  Sound,  they 
did  not  ripen.  Potatoes  and  several  kinds  of  vegetables 
sacoeed  well.  Tlie  wood  which  covers  the  lower  declivities 
of  the  hills  and  mountains  consists  chiefly  of  different 
kinds  of  fir,  cypress,  and  balsam  poplar ;  they  are  sometimes 
of  great  size.  Whales,  seals,  sea-lions,  and  otters  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  abound. 

The  Northern  Region,  or  the  large  peninsula  which 
stretches  between  60^ and  70"  N.  lat.  from  130"  W.  long, 
between  the  Paeifio  and  the  Polar  Sea,  and  terminates  at 
about  1 66"  W.  long,  on  the  shores  of  fiehring's  Strait  and  tlie 
sea  of  Kamtchatka.  is  the  least  known  portion  of  the  north- 
western  coast  of  America.  It  is  only  the  shores  and  their 
immediate  vicinity  which  have  been  visited,  and  up  to  the 
Tear  J 837  a  part  of  the  coast  along  the  Polar  Sea  had  never 
been  seen  by  any  European.  Not  far  from  Rehring*s 
Bay  rises  the  high  summit  called  Mount  St  Elias,  which  is 
considered  to  be  the  highest  mountain  in  North  America, 
being  1 7,144  feet  above  the  sea-level.  It  is  connected  by  a 
lower  rid^  with  the  range  of  Mount  Fairweather.  At 
Mount  St.  Elias  the  mountain-mass,  which  so  far  north  lies 
in  a  direction  nearly  due  north-west,  begins  to  run  to  the 
west,  and  continues  in  that  direction  to  the  shores  of  Bristol 
Bay.  where  it  suddenly  grows  narrower,  and  forms  the 
peninsula  of  Alashka  or  Aliaska,  which  is  about  360  miles 
long,  with  an  average  width  of  20  miles.  It  is  not  known 
to  what  a  distance  these  mountains  extend  inland,  as  they 
have  never  been  traversed  by  Europeans.  Many  of  their 
summits  rise  above  the  snow-line,  and  several  of  them  are 
active  volcanoes,  especially  on  the  peninsula  of  Aliaska. 
Tlie  declivities  of  the  mountains  reach  the  shores  of  the  sea, 
which  are  indented  by  numerous  inlets. 

The  largest  of  these  inlets  are  Prince  William's  Sound  and 
Cook's  Inlet,  which  enclose  the  elevated  rocky  peninsula  of 
TcUougatehi.  At  the  point  where  the  peninsula  of  Aliaska 
is  connected  with  the  continent  is  the  island  of  Kodiak, 
which  is  above  one  hundred  miles  long,  and  on  an  average 
fifty  miles  wide ;  it  consists  of  rocky  mountains  of  moderate 
de\-ation,  with  6ne  valleys  between  them.  The  climate 
alons^  this  coast  is  as  humid  and  mild  as  farther  to  the 
south-east;  snow  does  not  lie  long  on  the  ground,  and 
severe  cold  is  not  experienced.  This  is  perhaps  mainly  to  be 
attributed  to  the  high  mountains  which  shelter  it  from  the 
north  and  north-east,  and  to  the  high  ground  of  the  penin- 
su\a  of  Aliaska,  which  extends  west-south-west,  and  shelters 
tbe  lower  tracts  from  the  north-west  winds.  Though  the 
rocky  coast,  where  it  is  exposed  to  the  strong  winds  fi^m  the 
Pacific,  is  generally  without  vegetation,  the  shores  of  the 
inlets  and  the  lower  declivities  of  the  surrounding  moun- 
tains are  clothed  with  fine  timber-trees,  fir,  larch,  poplar, 
lilver  poplar,  alder,  and  willows.  Earthquakes  are  common 
on  the  island  of  Kodiak  and  the  adjacent  coasts,  as  well  as 
on  Aliaska.  The  sea  supplies  the  principal  article  of  food 
for  tbe  natives ;  the  most  common  fish  are  herring,  cod, 
hmlibat.  and  salmon.  Whales  and  seals  abound.  The  fur- 
hearing  animals,  which  have  attracted  the  Russians  to  this 
coast,  are  sea  and  river  otters,  several  kinds  of  foxes,  among 
which  the  black  fox  is  in  high  esteem,  black,  brown,  and 
red  bears,  and  several  kinds  of  marmots,  besides  beavers, 
rein-deer,  gluttons,  lynxes,  and  some  smaller  animals.  In 
tbe  mountains  a  kind  of  wild  goat  is  found. 

The  peninsula  of  Aliaska  and  the  chain  of  volcanic  islands 
which  stretch  from  the  extreme  western  point  of  the  penin- 
sula nearly  to  the  shores  of  Kamtchatka,  separate  the  sea 
of  Kamtchatka  from  the  Pacific.  North  of  the  peninsula  is 
tbe  Bay  of  Bristol,  into  which  a  river  ftills  that  brings  down 
tbe  water  from  the  Urge  lake  of  Shelekow.  This  lake  is 
said  to  be  nearly  one  hundred  miles  long,  and  about  forty 
wide  in  the  broadest  part.  In  the  vicinity  of  this  lake  the 
high  mountains  seem  to  terminate,  or  at  least  to  remain  at 
a  ^eac  distance  from  the  shores  of  the  sea ;  for  between 
Bristol  Bay  and  Norton  Sound  the  coast  is  low  and  inacces- 
sible, the  sea  being  shallow  and  tbe  waves  breaking  upon 
tbe  land.  A  considerable  river,  the  Kuskowina,  empties 
Itself  into  the  sea  between  Bristol  Bay  and  No-ton  Round ; 
and  north  of  its  mouth  is  the  island  of  Nunniwak,  which  is 
one  hundred  milet  long,  and  of  moderate  elevation. 


On  the  shores  of  Norton  Sound  the  country  is  low,  out 
rises  with  a  gentle  ascent  towards  the  interior. '  Cook  found 
it  well  wooded  in  parts ;  and  this  seems  to  be  the  roost 
northern  place  on  the  west  side  of  America  wliere  trees 
attain  a  considerable  size.  Farther  north  the  country  is 
low,  but  in  many  places  intersected  with  hills  of  clay,  sand- 
stone, and  limestone,  of  moderate  height. 

The  innermost  recess  however  of  the  deep  bay  called 
Kotzebue*s  Sound  appears  to  reach  a  country  of  primitive 
formation.  At  the  innermost  recess  of  this  bay  is  a  hill  com- 
posed of  pure  solid  ice,  about  160  feet  high.  Over  the  ice 
there  is  a  covering  of  bluish  clay,  from  two  to  three  inches 
thick,  and  immediately  over  that  a  kind  of  turf  scarcely  a 
foot  deep :  it  is  overgrown  with  most  luxuriant  grass.  The 
teeth  and  bones  of  the  fossil  elephant  are  found  imbedded  in 
the  ice,  as  in  the  similar  masses  of  ice  which  occur  in  the 
Polar  Sea  on  the  coast  of  Siberia.  The  country  which 
surrounds  the  isolated  hills  of  this  region  is  low  and  level, 
and  partly  covere<l  with  swamps,  and  the  shores  in  many 
parts  are  lined  with  narrow  lakes.  The  soil  is  either  sandy, 
or  composed  of  an  elastic  bog  earth,  on  which  some  small 
plants  and  shrubs  thrive  well  near  the  water- courses ;  but  at 
no  great  depth  below,  the  ground  is  frozen  even  in  the 
beginning  of  the  autumn.  Cape  Lisburne  is  formed  by  a 
limestone  rock  about  850  feet  high,  and  some  hills  extend 
from  it  to  Cape  Beaufort.  Farther  on  to  Icy  Cape,  and 
thence  to  Cape  Barrow,  the  country  is  low,  intersected  with 
small  lakes,  and  covered  with  swampy  moss.  The  animals 
which  abound  in  this  region  are  several  species  of  foxes, 
among  which  the  black  fox  is  abundant,  and  also  several 
species  of  viverree  and  glires.  The  dog  is  the  only  domestic 
animal,  and  the  rein-deer  is  in  a  wild  state.  Otters  and 
some  marine  animals,  wKich  occur  farther  south,  disappear 
north  of  the  Aleutian  Islands,  but  the  common  seal  is  fre- 
quent, and  the  herds  of  morse  in  Behring*s  Strait  are 
countless ;  their  teeth  form  a  considerable  branch  of  trade. 
These  seas  contain  six  species  of  whales  and  four  species  of 
dolphins.  The  inhabitanU  of  the  shores  of  the  Kamt- 
chatka sea  seem  to  belong  to  the  Esquimaux,  and  greatly 
resemble  the  inhabitants  of  tbe  north-eastern  shores  of  Asia, 
the  Tschukutskoi ;  their  languages  seem  also  not  to  differ 
materially :  they  live  exclusively  by  fishing. 

Point  Barrow,  the  most  northern  point  of  America  on  this 
side,  is  a  long  low  spit,  composed  of  gravel  and  loose  sand, 
which  the  pressure  of  the  ice  has  forced  up  into  numerous 
masses,  which  at  a  distance  appear  like  rocks.  It  projects 
several  miles  into  the  Polar  Sea.  From  this  point  eastward 
to  the  mouth  of  Mackenzie  river  the  coast  declines  a  little  to 
the  south  of  east.  This  coast  is  low,  consisting  in  many 
places  of  mud,  the  surface  of  which  is  frozen  even  in  sum- 
mer ;  and  in  other  places  of  mud-banks  rising  from  ten  to 
twenty  feet,  except  towards  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie 
river,  where  they  attain  from  sixty  to  eighty  feet.  The  sea  is 
very  shallow,  and  covered  with  ice,  either  in  pieces  or  extend- 
ing in  large  unbroken  sheets.  In  many  places  an  open 
channel  lies  between  the  coast-line  and  the  sea,  which 
may  be  narigated  by  small  boats,  but  in  other  parts  the 
heavy  ice  is  closely  packed  on  the  shore.  The  country 
adjacent  to  the  coast  is  level  and  low  from  Point  Barrow  to 
nearly  152**  W.  Ion?.,  a  distance  of  more  than  one  hundred 
miles,  and  the  eye  does  not  meet  with  a  single  hill.  It  ap- 
pears then  that  the  whole  tract  between  Capo  Lisburne  and 
152**  W.  long,  is  an  alluvial  plain,  in  which  ice  is  found  all 
the  year  round  at  a  small  depth  below  the  surface.  Between 
151*  and  152^  W.  long,  there  is  a  ridge  of  hills  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  shore,  called  Pelly  Mountains.  It  is  not 
known  if  these  hilU  form  the  most  western  range  with 
which  the  Chippewyan  Mountains  terminate,  or  if  they  con 
stitute  an  isolated  range.  No  range  of  mountains  or  hills  is 
visible  from  the  shore  between  151"  and  146"  W.  lat.,  a  dis- 
tance of  more  than  one  hundred  miles.  But  from  146*  W. 
lat  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie  river  four  distinct  ridges 
are  seen  at  a  distance  of  from  twelve  to  thirty  miles  from  the 
shore.  They  are  probably  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Chip- 
pewyan Mountains,  and  seem  to  indicate  that  this  mountain- 
system  towards  its  northern  extremity  consists  of  four  sepa- 
rate ranges,  divided  fit)m  each  other  by  valleys  about  twenty 
or  thirty  miles  wide.  The  two  most  western  chains,  called 
Romanzow  chain  and  British  chain,  are  covered  with  snow, 
even  in  summer :  the  two  others  are  free  from  snow  in  sum- 
mer. These  chains  consist  of  slate  rocks;  their  summits  are 
round  and  naked,  and  between  them  are  narrow  valleys 
whioh  contain  grass.    No  bushes  nor  even  shrubs  are  me^ 
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Vith.  and  the  few  families  of  Eiquimaux  live  on  the  produce 
of  their  fisheries.  ,  .     j  v 

The  countries  descrihed  under  this  head  are  claimed  by 
three  powers,  the  United  States  of  America,  the  Bntish, 
and  the  Russians.  The  Americans  claim  the  coMnirr  tra- 
versed hy  the  Columbia  river.  By  the  convention  with  the 
Russians  in  1824,  their  claims  are  limited  to  54  40  N.Iat ; 
but  they  claim  all  the  country  south  of  that  parallel  to  42 
N.  lat  The  British  however  claim  part  of  this  coast.  1  he 
Americans  rest  their  claim  partly  on  the  discovery  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia  river  by  Gray  in  1792,  though  it  ap- 
pears that  it  had  been  visited  in  1 775  by  the  Spaniard  Eccta, 
who  called  it  Entrada  de  Eceta.  Lewis  and  Clarke,  two 
Americans,  first  crossed  the  country  drained  bv  the  south- 
ern affluents  of  the  Columbia  river,  but  the  principal 
branch  was  first  visited  by  the  agents  of  the  Hudson  s 
Bay  Company.  The  opposite  claims  of  the  two  nations 
are  not  yet  settled.  The  Americans  have  formed  no  per- 
manent settlements,  but  many  of  their  citixens,  who  are 
engaged  in  the  fur-trade,  visit  the  southern  affluents  of  the 
Columbia,  as  the  most  convenient  mountain-passes  over  the 
Chippewyan  range  are  between  the  upper  branches  of  the 
Missouri  and  Lewis  and  Clarke  rivers,  but  they  complain 
much  of  the  agents  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  who 
have  permanent  estoblishmenU  on  the  Fraser  river,  and 
even  on  the  Columbia  itself.  The  British  pass  the  Chip- 
pewyan Mountains  between  the  sources  of  the  Peace  and 
Fraser  rivers,  which  are  only  separated  by  a  portage  of  817 
yards,  according  to  Mackenaie.  The  claims  of  the  Russians 
and  the  British  have  been  settled  by  treaties,  according  to 
which  the  whole  of  the  northern  peninsula  west  of  141**  W. 
long,  belongs  to  the  Russians,  as  likewise  a  tract  along  the 
coast  as  fkr  south  as  56**  N.  lat..  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
islands  forming  King  George  HI.  Archipelago.  The 
settlements  of  the  Russians  are  more  important  than  the 
British.  In  1799  a  Compan)'  was  incorporated  under  the 
name  of  the  Russian  American  Company,  for  the  purpose 
of  trading  along  the  north-western  coast,  and  of  hunt- 
ing the  fur-bwing  animals,  especially  the  sea-otters. 
Their  most  northern  settlement  is  at  Bristol  Bay,  at  the 
mouth  of  a  river  called  Nushagak.  The  establishment 
on  the  island  of  Kodiak.  called  Alexandria,  is  still  more 
important.  But  the  principal  settlement  is  New  Arkhan- 
gelsk, on  the  island  of  Sitka,  where  a  town,  with  about  1200 
inhabitants,  has  been  built  on  a  good  harbour.  The  num- 
ber of  persons  who  are  considered  as  Russian  subjects 
amounts  to  more  than  10,000,  but  only  about  1500  are  Eu- 
ropeans. 

(Lewis  and  Clarke's  TraveU  to  the  Source  of  the  Afie- 
souri.  &c.;  Irving's  Aeton'a;  Mackenxies  Voyages  through 
the  Continent  qf  North  America  to  the  Frozen  and  Pacific 
Oceans;  Voyages  of  Cook,  Meares,  Portlock,  Dixon,  and 
Vancouver;  Billing's  Expedition  to  the  Northern  Part  qf 
Russia,  by  Sauer  and  Saryschew;  Voyage  of  Discovery  to 
Siberia,  the  Frozen  Ocean,  &c. ;  Lanesdorf  s  Voyages  and 
Travels  in  various  parts  of  the  World;  Kotxebnes  Voyage 
qf  Discovery  into  the  South  Stfa,&c.;  Beechey's  Voyage 
to  the  Pacific  and  Behring's  Straits;  FrankUn's  Second 
Expedition  to  the  Polar  Sea ;  Dease  and  Simpson's  Account 
qfthe  Recent  Arctic  Discoveries,  in  the  'London  Geogra- 
phical Journal,'  vol.  viii.) 

NORTH.  FREDERIC,  EARL  OF  GUILDFORD, 
better  known  by  the  title  of  Lord  North  (as  he  did  not 
succeed  to  the  earldom  until  within  two  years  of  his  death), 
was  born  on  the  I3th  of  April,  1 733.  He  was  educated  first 
at  Eton,  and  afterwards  at  Trinity  College.  Oxford.  On 
leaving  the  university,  he  went  abroad  for  three  years,  and 
during  that  time  resided  successively  in  Germany,  Italy, 
and  France,  cultivating  the  foreign  languages.  Almost  im- 
mediately after  his  return  to  England,  he  married,  in  1 756, 
Miss  Ann  Speke,  an  heiress  of  an  antient  Somersetshire 
ikmily. 

In  i  763  Lord  North  was  appointed  one  of  the  lords  of  the 
treasury.  Two  years  after,  on  the  formation  of  Lord  Chat- 
ham's (as  it  was  called  by  Mr.  Burke)  '  tessellated '  ministry. 
Lord  North  received  the  office  of  joint- paymaster  of  the 
forces,  his  oolleafi;ue  being  Mr.  George  Cooke.  In  the 
speech  in  which  Mr.  Burke  so  happily  deiicribed  the  general 
composition  of  this  ministry,  he  thus  specially  alludes  to 
the  joint  appointment  of  Lord  North  and  Mr.  Cooke:—'  I 
venture  to  say,  it  did  so  happen  that  persons  had  a  single 
office  divided  between  them,  who  had  never  spoke  to  each 
oth«r  in  their  lives,  until  they  found  themselves,  they  knew 


not  how.  Pigging  together, 
truckle-bed.'  {Speech  c 


heads  and  points,  tnfb«saav 

,_^ on  American  TaJtatton.)  Lord  Rurk- 

ngham  had  previously  offered  him  the  cbaneellonhip  «r 
the  exchequer  and  the  vice-treasurership  of  Ireland,  twik 
of  which  appointments  he  had  refused.  He  became  cba»- 
cellor  of  the  exchequer  in  1769,  and  at  ibe  saiM  xmm 
leader  of  the  House  of  Commons,  on  Cbarlca  Tovnabearf's 
unexpected  death.  This  too  he  at  first  deelined ;  but  Iw  «•• 
afterwards  prevailed  on  (we  are  told)  by  the  t«ini—  ef 
Wales  and  by  his  father.  Lord  Guildfoid.  to  aeeept  tka 
situation.  In  1770,  on  the  duke  of  Grafton's 
he  became  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  still  holding  th*  < 


cellorship  of  the  exchequer.  George  IIL  felt  bioMalf  vote 
an  obligation  to  Lord  North  for  extricating  hna,  hj  tk» 
acceptance  of  the  premiership,  firom  the  emhaiiiHiBeiii 
which  the  duke  of  Grafton's  retirement  had  cnsed;  be 
warmly  expressed  his  gratitude,  became  grefttlj  attuchsd 
to  his  new  prime-minister,  and  never  forgot  the  oMigaften, 
nor  ceased  to  have  a  regard  for  him,  tm  the  noalitwn  si 
1784. 

It  is  an  interesting  trait  recorded  by  his  daocfatsr.  Lmkf 
Charlotte  Lindsay,  in  her  letter  appended  to  Lord 
Brougham's  *  Historical  Sketches'  (first  aeries),  that  Lud 
North  would  never  allow  himself  to  be  called  pno 
ter.  *  He  never  would  allow  us  to  call  him  prim** 
saying  there  was  no  such  thing  in  the  Bntah 
tion.' 

Lord  North's  ministry  lasted  from  1770  to  178t. 
defeated  on  the  22nd  February,  1782,  in  tb*  Hooae  eC 
Commons,  on  the  question  of  the  continuance  of  the  Ame- 
rican war,  he  gave  way  to  Lord  Rockingham.  TiMt  «v 
is  the  chief  characteristic  of  his  ministry.  Hatfe  m  twe 
different  questions  to  be  considered  in  conneetioa  wilk  fka 
war,  Uie  Question  of  its  justice  and  the  question  of  its  expe- 
diency. The  ministry  and  the  opposition  joined  immm  oa 
both  these  Questions.  The  opposition,  including,  with  tks 
exception  or  Lord  North  himself^  and  his  suppocu  Thwfaw 
and  Wedderbum,  nearly  all  the  intellect  of  the  Hemm, 
Burke,  Fox,  Dunning,  and  latterly  Pitt  (who  entered  par^ 
liament  in  1780),  contended,  first,  that  the  Britidi  pftii»- 
ment  had  no  right  to  tax  the  American  ooloaws,  aal 
therefore  that  a  war  in  enforcement  of  British  taaawa 
was  unjust;  and  secondly,  that  even  if  parliament  had  i^ 
right,  it  was  inexpedient  to  enforce  the  right  by  war.  Leti 
North  maintained  both  the  justice  and  the  expediency  U 
the  war.  But  every  year  introduced  of  ootirse  new  cAt- 
ments  into  the  question  of  expediency ;  and  it  is  new  ee- 
derstood  that  Lord  North  himself  disapproved  of  the  eettb- 
nuance  of  the  war  for  at  least  tliree  yeara  before  his  res  if 
nation  in  1 782,  but  that  he  persevered  in  ita  iliiwns  eoly  as 
deference  to  the  wishes  of  George  IIL  Lady  ChailoUe 
Lindsa]^,  in  the  letter  already  quoted,  says,  *  Alihoec^  I  de 
not  believe  that  my  father  ever  entertained  any  devM  ■■  la 
the  justice  of  the  American  war,  yet  I  am  eon  tbet  hm 
wished  to  have  made  peace  three  years  bef<ne  ttatenne- 
tion.'  This  statement  i%  not  inconsistent  with  the  fact  tieft 
Lord  North,  in  the  very  last  speech  that  he  ever  aedk. 
defended  the  American  war ;  and  this  circumaSanee  i 
renders  it  improbable  that  he  should  ever  have  i  ~ 
admitted  it  to  be  unjust,  as  has  sometimes  been  i 

The  following  remarks  show  the  nature  of  Geor|ps 
Third's  opposition  to  Lord  North's  retirement,  and 
a  just  censure  on  the  conduct  of  Laid  North:— >* He  waa 
long  resolved  to  quit  the  helm,  because  George  UL  imm^ai 
on  a  wrong  course  being  steered^that  helm  which  he  e«^ 
to  have  quitted  as  soon  as  his  mind  was  made  up  lo  Amm 
with  the  owner  of  the  vessel,  unleu  he  were  perinilfced  to 
follow  his  own  course,  and  he  was  only  kept  et  ha  peal  hy 
constant  entreaties,  by  monthly  expostulationa,  by  the  seat, 
vehement  protestations  of  the  misguided  prinee  eaai— i  e 
proceeding  which  must  leave  him  helplesa  in  the  heaSi  ef  h« 
imphicable  enemies,  and  even  by  promises  always 
to  let  him  go,  would  be  but  remain  for  a  fbw  weeka,  ontil 
other  arrangement  could  be  made.  It  b  fit  thet  this  i 
and  important  hci  should  be  sUted,  and  we  h^ve  1 
the  proofs  of  it  under  the  band  of  the  royal  anitoc  to 
reluctant  servant's  grace  and  favour,  whose  appaieaUy  i 
purpose  of  retirement  he  uses  all  these  expedieota  totf 
or  at  least  to  obstruct  and  retard*  if  he  cannot  frori 
(Historical  Sketches  qf  the  Statesmen  qfGeoege  ill^  Ui 
series,  p.  59.) 

It  was  at  the  time  the  general  opinion  that  Lord  Bute  fw* 
toed  hu«rl7inll«e»«,.wi^y(^g^;ftg^,J 
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KoKb,  nominally  prime-minister,  was  but  a  puppet  in  bis 
btnds.  [Bute,  Lord.]  Tbis  opinion,  which  contributed 
grettly  to  the  general  unpopularity  of  Lord  North's  admi- 
Di&tration,  has  been  shown  by  Lord  Brougham  to  be  entirely 
erroneous.  {Historical  Sketches;  Edinburgh  Review  for 
Ortober.  1839.) 

The  Rockingham  ministry,  which  succeeded  Lord  North's, 
was  soon  followed  by  an  administration  under  Lord  Shel- 
burne.  in  which  Mr.  Pitt  was  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
•nd  which  placed  Lord  North  by  the  side  of  his  former 
adtenary,  Mr.  Fox.  in  opposition.  In  a  short  time  arose 
the  well-known  and  much-abused  coalition.  [Fox.]  In 
April,  1 783,  a  ministry  was  formed  by  the  duke  of  Port- 
land, io  which  Lord  North  and  Fox  were  appointed  secre- 
tanes  of  state.  This  ministry  ended  its  career  in  December 
of  the  same  year.  The  universal  unpopularity  of  the  coali- 
tion, and  the  king's  unconstitutional  opposition  to  Mr. 
Fox*s  India -Bill,  killed  it  We  are  informed  by  Didy 
Charlotte  Lindsay  that  the  coalition  was  principally  brought 
about  by  the  agency  of  Lord  North's  eldest  son,  and  of 
Mr.  Eden,  afterwards  Lord  Auckland.  In  reply  to  the 
abase  which  has  been  heaped  upon  this  coalition,  it  may 
be  obsenred,  that  because  statesmen  have  once  differed, 
ibejr  are  not  to  be  precluded  from  afterwards  combining, 
when  the  questions  on  which  they  have  differed  are  set  at 
reft,  and  others  have  arisen  in  which  they  conscientiously 
agree;  but  it  is*  not  to  be  dented  that  this  league,  formed 
against  the  peace  which  Lord  Shelbume  had  obtained,  was 
hated  by  the  whole  country,  and  deeply  injured  the  charoc- 
ter  of  the  parties.    FFox.] 

When  Lord  North  retired  from  the  premiership  in  1782, 
he  had  been  appointed  lord-warden  oi  the  Cinque  Ports. 
He  succeeded  to  the  title  of  earl  of  Guildford  and  to  the 
fiimily  estates  in  1790.  Two  years  after,  he  died,  in  the 
Mxtieib  year  of  his  age.  In  the  last  five  years  of  his  life  he 
was  afflicted  with  blindness.  'Lord  North,  when  he  was 
oat  of  office,'  sayt  his  daughter, '  had  no  private  secretary. 
£ren  after  he  became  blind,  his  daughters,  particularly  the 
two  elder,  read  to  him  by  turns,  wrote  his  lettera.  led  lum  in 
hts  walks,  and  were  his  constant  companions.* 

Lord  North  was  not  a  statesman  of  first-rate  powers,  but 
jet  of  more  than  lespectable  ability.  His  administration 
of  the  finances,  in  his  character  of  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer, was  generally  approved  of.  And  again,  though  he 
cannot  lay  daim  to  the  title  of  a  brilliant  orator,  be  was  a 
good  speaker.  He  spoke  clearly,  sensibly,  with  much  wit, 
and  with  an  uniformly  good  humour,  which  made  him  the 
great  fkvourite  of  the  House. 

The  following  are  interesting  passages  of  Lady  Charlotte 
Lindsay*8  tetter.  After  describing  her  father's  social  quaH- 
ties,  she  observes,  *  Yet  I  think  that  he  had  really  more 
enjoyment  when  he  went  into  the  country  on  a  Saturday 
aod  Sunday,  with  only  his  own  family  or  one  or  two  inti- 
mate frienos:  he  then  entered  into  all  the  jokes  and  fun  of 
his  children,  was  the  companion  and  intimate  friend  of  his 
elder  sons  and  daughters,  and  the  merry  entertaining  play- 
ftdlow  of  his  little  girl,  who  was  five  years  younger  than  any 
of  the  others.  To  his  servants  he  was  a  most  kind  and  in- 
dulgent master.  If  provoked  by  stupidity  or  impertinence, 
a  few  hasty  impatient  words  would  escane  him,  but  I  never 
saw  htm  really  out  (if  humour.  He  had  a  drunken  stupid 
groom,  who  used  to  provoke  him,  and  who,  from  this  un- 
common circumstance,  was  called  by  the  children  *'  the  man 
that  puts  papa  in  a  passion ;"  and  I  think  he  continued  all 
him  life  putting  papa  in  a  passion,  and  being  forgiven,  for  I 
believe  ne  dic^  in  his  service.'  And  again :  '  Lord  North 
was  a  truly  pious  Christian;  and  although  (from  his  politi- 
cal view  of  toe  subject)  I  believe  that  one  of  the  last  speeches 
Le  made  in  parliament  was  against  the  repeal  of  the  Test 
Act,  yet  his  religion  was  quite  free  from  bigotry  or  intoler- 
ance, and  consisted  more  in  the  beautiful  spirit  of  Christian 
benevolence  than  in  outward  and  formal  observances.  His 
;boraoter  in  private  life  was,  I  believe,  as  faultless  as  that  of 
any  human  being  can  be ;  and  those  actions  of  his  public 
life  which  appear  to  have  been  the  most  ouestionable  pro- 
Esecded,  I  am  entirely  convinced,  from  what  I  must  own 
Bras  a  weakness,  though  not  an  unamiable  one,  and  which 
Tollowed  him  through  his  life — the  want  of  power  to  resist 
Lhe  influence  of  those  he  loved.' 

NORTHALLERTON.    [Yorkshire.] 
NORTHAMPTON.    [Northamptonshirb.] 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRE,  an  inland  county  of  Eng- 
tmnd,  18  bounded  on  the  north  by  Lincolnshire,  on  tho 
P.  C  No.  1014. 


north-west  by  Rutlandshire  and  Leicestershire,  on  the 
west  by  Warwickshire,  on  the  south-west  and  south  by 
Oxfordshire,  on  the  south-east  by  Buckingham^hlre  and 
Bedfordshire,  and  on  the  east  by  Huntingdonshire  and 
Cambridgeshire.  Its  form  is  very  irregular;  its  gieatest 
length  IS,  from  north-east  to  south-west,  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Peterboroueh  to  that  of  Brackley.  68  or  69  miles- 
and  Its  greatest  breadth,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Daventry 
to  Stoney  Stratford,  27  miles.  Its  area  is  estimated  at  1016 
square  miles.  The  population  in  1821  was  162,483;  in 
1831,  179,336  ;  showing  an  increase  in  ten  years  of  16.'853, 
or  10  per  cent,  and  giving  177  inhabitants  to  a  square  mile. 
In  size  it  is  the  twenty-second  of  the  English  counties  ;  in 
amount  of  population  the  twenty-seventh ;  and  in  density 
of  population  the  twenty-ninth.  Northampton,  the  county 
town,  is  on  the  None,  61  miles  in  a  direct  line  north-north- 
west of  London,  or  67  miles  by  the  mail-road  through 
St.  Alban's,  Dunstable,  Woburn,  and  Newport  Pagnel. 

Surface  and  Geological  Character.— The  surface  of  the 
county  is  undulating  ;  the  hills  do  not  rise  to  a  great  height, 
but  present  gentle  declivities  separated  by  intervening  vales 
watered  by  rivulets  and  rivers,  and  so  irregularly  grouped 
as  not  to  admit  of  description.  The  highest  land  is  about 
Daventry,  where  Arbury  Hill  rises  to  the  height  of  804  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  This  and  the  neighbouring 
hills  have  the  general  appearance  of  a  group  of  rounded 
conical  knolls,  and  constitute  by  far  the  most  varied  and 
picturesque  scenery  in  this  part  of  the  county.  The  north- 
eastern extremity  of  the  county,  near  Peterborough,  subsides 
into  the  great  fen  district 

The  eastern  border  of  the  county,  comprising  the  heights 
east  of  the  valley  of  the  None,  adjacent  to  Huntingdonshire 
and  Bedfordshire,  is  occupied  by  the  Oxford  clay,  which 
forms  the  separation  between  the  middle  and  lower  divi- 
sions of  the  oolitic  series.  The  northern  part  of  the  county ; 
the  central  parts,  as  iar  west  as  the  hills  which  overlook  the 
valley  of  the  Welland  by  Harringworth  Park  and  Rocking- 
ham, and  as  far  to  the  south-west  as  the  high  road  to  Notting- 
ham, through  Higham  Ferrers,  Kettering,  and  Rockingham ; 
the  south-eastern  border,  from  Higham  Ferrers  to  Tow- 
cester  and  Brackley ;  and  some  projecting  or  insulated  por- 
tions beyond  these  limits,  are  occupied  by  the  uppermost 
ibrmations  of  the  lowest  division  of  oolites.  At  Colly  weston 
and  Easton,  near  the  Welland,  the  slaty  beds  of  the  foiest- 
marble  are  quarried  for  roofing-slates.  They  imbibe  more 
water  and  retain  it  longer  than  the  Westmoreland  slates, 
but  neither  imbibe  so  much  nor  retain  it  so  long  as  tiles  do 
On  the  slope  of  the  hills  on  the  right  bank  of  the  None, 
at  Raunds  and  Stanwick,  near  Higham  Ferrers,  beds  re- 
sembling forest-marble  are  worked  for  ornamental  purposes; 
these  b^s  yield  a  shelly  stone  of  a  blue  colour,  sufficiently 
compact  to  take  a  tolerable  polish.  The  principal  bed  of 
this  division  of  the  oolitic  series  is  the  great  oolite.  Nearly 
all  the  rest  of  the  central  part  of  the  county  is  occupied  by  the 
lowermost  members  of  the  oolitic  series,  which  extend  in 
some  places  to  the  western  borders.  The  predominant  beds  aro 
of  redf  or  rather  reddish-brown  ferruginous  sands,  intermixed 
with  calcareous  sandstone,  which  is  quarried  in  some  places, 
though  it  affords  but  an  indifferent  and  unsightly  male- 
rial  for  architectural  purposes.  The  western  border  of  the 
county  and  one  or  two  valleys  penetrating  into  the  in- 
terior are  occupied  by  the  has.  Limestone  is  got  in  great 
plenty  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  county;  the  principal 
lime-works  are  at  Duston  and  Kingsthorpe,  near  North 
ampton.  Grood  clay  for  making  bricks  and  tiles  is  found  in 
various  places. 

Hydrography  and  Communications.^The  greater  part  of 
the  county  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Nene,  which  is  the 
principal  river  in  it.  A  small  portion  of  the  north  and 
north-west  borders  belongs  to  tlie  basin  of  the  Welland ; 
another  small  portion  on  the  west  side,  to  the  basin  of  the 
Severn ;  and  the  southern  extremity  of  the  county,  to  the 
basins  of  the  Ouse  and  the  Thames. 

The  Nene  is  formed  by  the  confluence  of  two  principal 
streams.  One  of  these  rises  near  Arbury  Hill,  2  miles 
south-west  of  Daventry.  and  flows  eastward  to  Northampton, 
where  it  is  joined  by  the  other  principal  stream, '  the  northern 
water,'  from  the  village  of  Naseby.  At  Northampton  the  Nene 
becomes  navigable  and  flows  north-east  through  the  county 
by  or  near  Wellingborough,  Higham  Ferrers,  Thrapston, 
and  Oundle;  below  Oundle  it  reaches  the  border  of  the 
county,  which  it  separates  for  some  distance  from  Hunting- 
donshire.   At  Peterborough  thcL  navigable  channel  ofthft> 
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Nene  leaves  tbe  county  altogether,  but  the  Muical  mer,  or 
Catawater  drain,  which  is  an  antient  channel  or  arm  of  the 
river,  follows  the  border  some  miles  farther,  till  it  unites 
with  an  arm  of  the  Welland  from  near  Croyland.  The 
length  of  the  Nene  in  this  county  or  on  the  border  is  about 
60  miles ;  that  of  the  Catswater  drain  about  8  miles.  Ito 
principal  tributaries  are  the  Ise  (24  miles  long),  which 
piuies  near  BU>th  well  and  Kettering,  and  joins  the  Nene  near 
Wellingborough :  and  the  Harpers  Brook  (15  miles  ]oug\ 
and  the  Willow  Brook  (15  miles  long),  which  rise  in  Rock- 
ingham Forest,  in  the  north-west  part  of  the  oountj. 
The«e  tribuUries  are  not  navigable. 

The  Welland  rises  at  Sibbertoft  in  this  county,  4  or 
5  miles  south-west  of  Market  Harborough,  and  tlows  to 
the  border  of  the  county,  which  it  separates  successivelv 
from  Leicestershire,  Rutlandshire,  and  Lincolnshire.  It 
passes  near  Rockingham  in  Northamptonshire,  Market 
Uarborough  in  Leicestershire,  and  Stamford  and  Deeping 
in  Liucoln»hire.  Between  Deeping  and  Croyland  it  quits 
the  county.  Just  beyond  the  border  of  Northamptonshire 
there  is  a  channel  from  the  Welland  which  unites  with  the 
Catswater  drain.  That  part  of  the  course  of  the  Welland 
which  belongs  to  Northamptonshire  may  be  estimated  at 
48  or  50  miles.  The  narigation  commences  at  Stamford, 
from  which  town  there  is  a  navigable  cut  to  Deeping.  The 
Welland  ha«  no  Northamptonshire  tributaries  of  any  mo- 
ment; its  principal  feeders  are  from  the  other  counties, 
which  have  been  mentioned. 

The  streams  belonging  to  the  basin  of  the  Severn  are  the 
Avon,  which  rises  near  Naseby,  and  has  the  unper  part  of 
its  course  in  this  county ;  and  the  Leam,  which  has  a  fbw 
miles  of  the  upper  part  of  its  course  on  the  border.  The 
streams  belonging  to  the  basin  of  the  Ouse  are,  the  Ouse 
itseli^  which  rises  in  the  countv  near  Brackl^,  and  has 
part  of  its  course  on  the  border;  and  the  Tow,  which 
rises  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sulmve,  near  the  border  of 
the  county,  west  of  Towcester.  Tne  streams  belonging  to 
the  basin  of  the  Thames  are  the  Cherwell  or  Charwell, 
which  rises  at  Charwellton,  5  miles  south-west  of  Da- 
entry,  and  some  of  its  tributaries.  All  these  streams  are 
small  in  that  part  of  their  course  which  belongs  to  North- 
aosptonshire. 

The  Carlisle  and  Manchester  and  the  Halifkx  mail-coach 
toad  enters  the  county  a  few  miles  beyond  Newport  Pagnel, 
Bucks,  and  passes  through  Northampton  to  Market  Har- 
borough  in  Leicestershire.  The  Leeds  maiVroad  enters  the 
county  near  Souldrop  in  Bedfordshire,  about  10  miles  be- 
Tond  Bedford,  and  passes  through  Higham  Ferrers,  Ketter- 
ing, and  Rockingham. 

The  CarUsle  and  Wetherby  and  the  Edinburgh  and  York 
mail-road  crosses  the  northern  part  of  the  county  between 
Stilton  in  Hantingdonshire,  and  Stamford  in  Lincolnshire; 
and  the  Hull  and  Lincoln  and  the  Louth  and  Boston  mail- 
*ioad,  which  branches  off  firom  that  just  mentioned  at  Norman 
Cross  in  Huntingdonshire,  passes  through  Peterborough  to 
Deeping. 

The  Qrand  J  unction  Canal  enters  the  county  near  Stoney 
Stratford,  and  runs  north-west,  passing  between  Northamp- 
ton and  Daventry,  until  it  joins  the  Oxford  canal,  two  or 
three  small  detached  portions  of  which  are  within  this 
county.  One  of  the  summit-levels  of  the  Grand  Junction 
Canal  is  at  Braunston,  just  within  the  western  boundary  of 
this  county  ;  and  there  are  two  tunnels,  one  at  Braunston, 
2045  yards  long,  and  the  other  at  BHsworth.  between  Tow- 
eester  and  Northampton,  3080  yards  long.  There  is  a 
navigable  cut  from  near  Stoney  Stratford  to  Buckingham, 
the  greater  part  of  which  is  within  this  county ;  there  is  also 
a  double  railroad  to  Northampton. 

The  Grand  Union  Canal  unites  with  the  Grand  Junction 
Canal  at  Lone  Buckby,  not  fkr  from  the  Braunston  tunnel ; 
and  with  the  lioicester  Union  Canal  at  Foxton,  near  Market 
fiarborough.  There  is  one  tunnel  in  that  part  of  the  canal 
which  is  in  this  county :  it  is  at  Crick  between  Northampton 
and  Lutterworth. 

The  London  and  Birmingham  Railway  crosses  this  county, 
following  the  line  of  the  Grand  Junction  and  Grand  Union 
eanals.  The  Woolverton  station  is  iust  on  the  border  of 
the  county ;  and  the  BHsworth,  Weedon,  and  Crick  stations 
are  within  it  At  Crick  the  railroad  leaves  the  line  of  the 
Grand  Union  Canal  and  turns  off  to  the  left  to  Rugby  in 
Warwickshire.  A  branch  railroad  from  the  London  and 
Birmingham,  by  Northampton  and  Market  Harborough  to 
Loioteter,  has  been  proposed;  and  the  projected  Great 


Northern  Railway  (for  part  of  which  Iumi  vu.  ft 

to  Cambridge,  an  act  has  been  obtatoed)  wm 

pass  through  the  north-eastern  extieaity  of  tb»  ^mrnAj 

from  Peterborough  to  Deeping.  

Agrieulture.—The  county  of  Northampton  bee  mamj 
advantages  in  point  of  climate  and  soil,  and  baa  far  n  kng 
time  been  comparatively  well  cultivaled  and  piwd^^m. 
The  soa  U  generally  adapted  to  produce  both  oorm  m  P^ 
ture  of  a  superior  quality.  A  smaU  proportion  anly  afiW 
surfkoe  is  poor  from  the  thin  sUple  of  tho  sott  «t  ftos  a 
cold  impervtous  sub«>il;  leaving  out  tbo  nalarsl 
which  are  oonsiderablo,  that  which  remains  * 
for  want  of  cultivation  is  trifling,  and  coold  tmu] 
proved.  The  climate  is  mttd  and  healthy.  TW 
oeingi 
through  i 
equality 

water.    1 .       _ 

flat  land  north  of  Peterborough,  may  b^  on  an  av 
300  fbet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  tbo  graamat  be^t 
does  not  exceed  500  feet,  if  we  except  the  sinmisa  efM* 
hills  about  Daventry,  which  may  rise  ta  tbe  heigM  off  MS 
feet  above  the  sea. 

The  (bllowing  elevations  are  lirom  aotnal  i 
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River  Ouse  near  Stoney  Stratford         *         • 
River  Nen  above  Nortnampton  •         . 

Grand  Junction  Canal  at  Blisworth  and  Wcodon 
Grand  Junction  Canal  at  Braunston  tunnel 
Buckley  road,  half  a  mile  from  Davtetry 
The  summit  of  the  hills  around  Daventry.  aw 
the  highest  points  in  the  county 

Owing  to  its  inland  situation  and  the 
hills,  thtt  county  is  not  so  subject  to  heavy  and  tern 
rains  as  those  which  lie  fkrther  west    Tbe  ani<heeis 
ingiy  diversified  by  gentle  swells  and  ds|«ijaiiaM 
spersed  with  woods  and  plantationa. 

The  richest  soil  in  the  county  is  perhaps  tbfe  Uadt 
of  the  fens,  when  they  have  been  dmined  and  onlti««ri: 
but  the  most  desirable  for  the  (krmer  ia  tbe  Wwwn  mwm- 
bling  loam  of  the  uplands.  Where  this  is  of  n 
depth,  it  will  produce,  with  little  trouble,  abnodaat 
wheat,  beans,  barley,  and  oats,  and  it  is  peeoliatly 
to  turnips  and  all  green  crops.  On  such  land  tbe 
will  certainly  thrive,  if  he  does  not  ne^teet  hie 
The  pastures  are  both  rich  and  sound,  and  tbo  eatUe 
in  them  in  summer  repay  the  capital  laid  out  am  ihm 
good  interest;  while  those  which  are  kqit  eo 
the  yard,  to  be  turned  out  in  summer,  or  so*  stalU 
bring  them  to  a  marketable  state,  convert  flie  rtra^a.  wbart 
is  everywhere  abundant,  into  rich  manure.  Tifcso  rsmarts 
indeed  are  only  applicable  to  a  very  good  soft,  %«t  tii? 
apply  particularlv  to  that  hazel  loam  which  u  Mttbtf  Bfht 
nor  heavy,  which  does  not  bake  hard  in  dryhnc.  a»l  s^ 
though  consisting  chiefly  of  minute  parlidea  of  day.  Itea 
and  sand,  does  not  retain  too  much  water. 

There  is  a  considerable  portion  of  limestone  ivtk  h  iW 
county,  but  there  is  no  appennrance  of  chalk.  Ibe  ml«v 
ous  portion  of  the  soil,  which,  in  some  rich  land  hfl^> 
analyzed,  was  found  to  be  from  10  to  15  per  cent»  mtst 
very  divided  state,  and  must  greatly  influence  tbe  fartJi** 
The  heavier  kinds  of  soil,  which  are  more  relemri*  U 
water,  are  found  to  produce  excellent  pasture,  sad  a^ 
accordinelv  left  in  grass,  as  the  most  profitable  ftr  tfcr  *r^ 
mer,  if  he  is  well  skilled  in  selecting  ratile  to  grsm.  aoi 
has  a  suflicient  capitaL  For  although  more  food  Big^  h» 
nroduced  from  the  land  by  tillage,  and  more  beam  •»- 
hilly  employed  and  fed,  it  is  very  doubtftil  whelbcr  tke  fe 
mer  would  oe  so  well  remunerated  for  hia  risk,  trooblsw  ars 
outlay,  as  he  is  by  grazing  cattle.  As  bog  as  tbt  prw  ^ 
meat  is  high  in  comparison  with  that  of  grahi,  wbicb  ka* 
been  the  case  for  many  years  past,  the  grating  of  the  rir* 
lands  of  Northamptonshire,  Leicestershire,  nd  lioesla 

shire  will  always  produce  the  greatest  rent  snd  profll 

The  implements  in  use  in  this  county  have  baea  maA 
improved  of  late  years.  The  old  clumsy  plough,  wttb  s 
witnout  wheels,  which  was  the  only  one  known  a  ceaJic? 
ago  in  the  midland  counties,  is  now  replaeed  by  a  naatarr 
instrument,  the  principal  parts  of  which  are  of  unn.  TW 
Rutland  plough  1  '  ' 
beam,  one  to  run 


with  two  unequal  wheals  atlaebadjajW 
A  in  the  frirrow  last  made,  and  tbe  «bar^ 


the  unploughed  »ur^fe|fi^gSgfOMg. 
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$mtf  hddt'ind  from  lome  experiments  lately  made  vith 
great  care  by  Mr.  Handley,  M.P.  for  Lincolnshire,  it  appears 
ti  be  of  lew  draught  than  the  common  swing-plough  with- 
out wheels.  Throe  horses  and  a  driver  are  used  even  in 
very  friable  soils,  and  a  Norfolk  team  of  two  horses  abreast 
driven  by  reiift  in  the  plough  is  a  rarity  in  the  county. 

The  harrows,  scarifiers,  rollers,  carts,  and  waggons  have 
Dotbing  peculiar  in  them.  There  are  some  threshing-ma- 
obinea  on  large  farms,  but  the  flail  is  still  the  principal  in- 
strument in  use. 

The  old  course  of  husbandry  was  the  triennial ;  a  clean 
(albw*  wheat,  beans,  and  oats  on  the  best  heavy  soils,  and 
wheal,  peas,  and  barley  on  the  lighter.  The  introduction 
of  turoipa  and  clover  has  changed  the  system,  and  greatly 
inproved  the  produce.  But  where  turnips  are  not  suited  to 
the  toil,  from  its  eompaet  nature,  the  clean  fallow,  at  least 
•TBiy  fourth  year,  is  still  retained.  On  some  lands  barley 
or  oals  are  sown  after  wheat.  In  the  improved  rotations 
the  land  is  ftw|uently  left  three  years  in  grass,  and  then 
plosghed  un  again,  which  brings  it  to  the  convertible  sys- 
tem ijenerally  adopted  in  the  north.  The  most  common 
OTor  IS  that  of  cronpinff  the  land  too  often  af^r  it  is  broken 
«p  from  gmse,  and  reducing  it  to  too  low  a  state  before  it 
itreemited  with  manure  or  improved  by  pasturage.  This 
error  is  not  so  injurious  on  very  rich  soils,  but  when  the 
loil  is  of  inMorouality  it  destroys  all  the  advantage  gained 
byieveiml  years' lying  in  grass.  There  is  a  great  differ- 
ence between  natural  inherent  fbrtilHy,  such  as  that  of 
rieh  loams  and  alluvial  deposits,  and  that  which  is  produced 
)j  manuring  and  pasturage.  The  first  will  bear  much  ill 
usage,  bat  the  latter  will  not 

The  permanent  pastures  are  very  good  in  most  parts  of 
Neftiiamptonshire,  end  few  landlords  would  permit  a 
tenant  to  'plough  up  any  part  of  them.  The  extent  of 
meadow-land  of  this  description  is  reckoned  in  the  Agrtcul- 
laral  Report  at  40,000  acres ;  if  to  this  be  added  all  that 
bu  been  laid  down  since  and  the  artificial  grasses  raised 
en  aimble  land,  we  shall  find  that  80,000  acres  at  least  are 
levoted  to  feed  cattle,  without  reckoning  the  clover  and 
ether  artifleial  grasses  mown  fbr  hay. 

In  etU  old  pastures,  ant-hills  are  a  great  nuisance :  when 
greatly  multiplied  the  grass  on  them  is  of  no  value  and  they 
Uke  np  mueh  ground.  The  best  mode  of  getting  rid  of 
them  is  to  open  them  when  Arosty  weather  sets  in,  by  cutting 
them  in  the  fi>rm  of  a  cross  by  a  sharp-edged  spade,  the  four 
ftogular  pieces  thus  cut  are  separated  t^m  the  ant-hill  by 
the  spade  and  turned  back  on  the  adjoining  grass.  The 
earth,  with  all  the  ants  and  their  eggs,  is  then  dug  out  and 
ipread  over  the  ground,  the  grau  pared  off  is  replaeed,  and 
if  this  be  done  in  rainy  weather  before  a  frost,  no  ants  will 
appear  in  the  spot  thus  treated,  and  the  whole  pasture  may 
in  this  manner  be  restored  to  a  level  and  equal  turf. 

The  ihttenUig  of  cattle  is  a  principal  object  of  the  North- 
amptonshire farmer.  Some  breed  their  own  bullocks,  but 
this  is  only  when  they  have  some  improved  breed  of  their 
own.  Eari  Spencer,  the  Marquis  of  Exeter,  and  many 
others  are  great  breeders,  and  find  breeding  as  profitable  as 
fitttening;  but  the  majority  of  farmers,  who  have  not  the 
same  advantage,  prefer  buying  cattle  reared  on  less  valuable 
fand,  justly  thinking  that  an  animal  reared  on  poor  land 
snd  in  a  severer  climate  will  thrive  better  and  improve  fhster 
than  one  bred  in  a  mild  climate  and  a  rich  pasture. 
Henee  they  buy  Scotch  and  Welsh  cattle  in  autumn,  turn 
them  into  the  pastures  to  eat  the  coarse  grass  remaining 
sfier  the  fat  beasts  are  sent  to  market  during  the  winter,  and 
finish  them  on  grass  next  summer.  These  animals  improve 
greatly,  and  if  they  do  not  come  to  e  large  size,  they  give  at 
least  a  very  eood  profit.  Some  few  farmers  feSi  the 
Scotch  cattle  during  the  winter  on  turnips ;  but  generally 
those  who  can  spare  turnips  fbr  this  purpose  buy  a  larger 
sort  of  cattle  in  the  autumn.  Many  Herefbrd  long-horns 
and  Durham  short-homs  are  bought  in  spring,  carried  on  at 
grass  till  near  winter,  and  then  finished  with  turnips,  oil-cake, 
ft  n  d  chopped  straw.  They  make  much  and  rich  manure ;  and 
if  they  pay  for  the  food  which  they  have  consumed,  the  farmer 
is  satisfied.  Any  profit  in  addition  to  the  manure  is  so  much 
clear  ^in.  Ilie  shor^hom  breed  has  of  late  become  a 
favounte  stock,  and  has  dmost  superseded  the  once  famous 
long-horns,  chiefly  from  the  example  of  Earl  Spencer  and 
the  Marquis  of  Exeter,  whose  breeds  of  short-horns  cannot 
be  surpassed.  At  the  Oxford  agricultural  meeting  in  1839 
Lord  Spencer  accepted  a  challenge  which  was  offered  by 
a  well  known  Sussex  breeder,  who  proposed  to  show  100 


head  of  Suffolk  beasts  against  the  samo  number  of  any 
breed.  The  judges,  baring  inspected  both  stocks,  had  no 
hesitation  in  giring  their  award  m  favour  of  Lord  Spencer's 
short-horns,  although  one  of  tbe  judges  was  from  Sussex 
In  fact  the  improved  short-horn  breed  unites  as  many  Rood 
qualities  as  can  well  be  found  in  any  other  breed ;  the 
Hereford  disputes  the  price  of  aptitude  to  fatten,  but  the 
Hereford  cow  gives  so  small  a  quantity  of  milk,  that  all  the 
farmers  in  Northamptonshire  who  breed  cattle  prefer  the 
short-horned  breed.  It  is  vet  very  doubtful  whether  the 
small  Scotch  Highland  cattle  do  npt  pav  fully  as  well  for 
their  pasture  and  stall-feeding  as  either  t^e  Hereford  long- 
boms  or  short-horns,  at  least  on  land  of  an  average  quality. 
The  breed  of  sheep  most  common  in  tbe  rich  pastures  of 
Northamptonshire  is  the  improved  Leicester:  and  since 
long  wool  has  been  in  request,  and  sells  dearer,  in  proportion 
to  tbe  weight  of  the  fleeces,  than  the  finest  short  wool, 
scarcely  any  other  breeds  are  in  repute.  The  South-downs, 
on  account  of  the  flavour  of  their  flesh,  may  dispute  the 
pVe-eminence  with  the  Leicester  breed,  but  no  other  sheep 
can  enter  into  competition  with  the  latter.  Some  very  fine 
flocks  of  breeding  ewes  are  kept  in  the  county,  and  rams 
are  bought,  or  hired  for  the  season  at  very  high  prices,  firom 
those  whose  chief  business  is  to  rear  the  best. 

There  are  many  considerable  estates  in  Northamptonshire, 
but  the  farms  are  in  general  not  very,  large.  They  are  usually 
let  from  year  to  year,  with  the  understanding  that  the  tenant 
shall  not  be  removed  as  long  as  he  pays  ^  fair  rent  and  cul 
tivates  the  land  properly.  This  is  very  well  on  estates 
which  are  in  settlement,  but  where  they  are  liable  to  be 
sold,  the  tenant  has  no  great  security,  and  will  not  lay  out 
much  capital  in  useful  improvements,  of  which  he  may  not 
reap  the  neneflt. 

More  leases  have  been  granted  of  late  years,  and  a  more 
improved  state  of  cultivation  has  been  the  consequence. 
The  liBLrm-buildings  were  described  by  Mr.  Donaldson  and 
Mr.  Pitt,  in  their  Surveys,  as  by  no  means  worthy  of  the 
fruitfulness  of  the  soil,  being  inconvenient  both  as  to  archi- 
tecture and  situation.  In  this  respect  there  is  now  a  mani 
fest  imnit)vement.  Many  excellent  farm-buildings  and 
houses  have  been  erected;  and  the  respectability  of  the 
tenants  has  increased  in  proportion.  The  very  large  barns 
formerly  thought  indispensable  to  house  the  crop  in  are  now 
much  reduced.  The  com  is  stacked  in  the  open  air,  and 
better  preserved  by  a  covering  of  thatch.  Frames  of  wood 
on  stone  or  iron  pillars  receive  the  com,  which  is  laid  with 
the  ears  inward,  and  forms  a  round  or  square  stack  ending 
in  a  cone  or  pyramid,  which  is  covered  with  straw  and  well 
thatched.  It  is  thus  safe  firom  vermin,  and  the  air  circu- 
lating around  and  through  it,  the  grain  when  thrashed 
oomes  out  hard  and  dry. 

Ghurdens  and  orchards  are  not  a  remarkable  feature 
in  this  county.  Little  or  no  cyder  is  made,  barley  supplying 
the  favourite  beverage.  The  woods  are  extensive,  and  many 
plantations  have  been  made  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
numerous  residences  of  the  nobility  and  gentry.  The  most 
oonsiderable  forest  is  that  of  Rockingham,  part  of  which  has 
been  converted  into  fkrms  fi*om  time  to  time.  These  woods 
have  been  much  neglected  till  lately,  and  might  have  been 
made  fhr  more  productive  than  they  have  been.  The  pas- 
turage of  deer  and  cattle,  and  the  customary  rights  which 
existed  from  time  immemorial,  have  prevented  the  increase 
of  timber.  The  narigation  of  the  Grand  Junction  Canal, 
which  brings  coals  to  different  parts  of  the  county,  has 
much  lowered  the  price  of  underwood  for  fuel ;  and  the  fall 
in  the  price  of  oak  timber  since  the  peace  has  likewise  di« 
minished  the  value  of  woods. 

The  following  are  the  principal  fkirs  held  in  Northamp 
tonshire :— Broughton  Green,  June  24,  26,  26,  general  fair; 
Brockley,  Wednesday  after  February  25,  April  24,  Wed- 
nesday  after  June  22,  December  11,  horses,  cows,  sheep; 
Brigstock,  April  25,  September  4,  cattle;  Brixworth,  Whit 
Monday;  Daventry,  Easter  Tuesday,  June  7,  August  3, 
October  2  and  27 ;  Fotheringay,  third  Monday  after  July 
6 ;  Higham  Ferrers,  March  7,  June  26,  Thursday  before 
August  5,  Oclobwr  11,  December  6  ;  Kettering.  Thursday 
before  Easter.  Friday  before  Whit  Sunday,  Thursday  before 
October  11,  Thursday  before  December  21 ;  Northampton, 
February  20,  April  5,  May  4,  June  19,  August  5,  26.  No- 
vember 28,  December  19,  cattle;  Oundle,  February  25, 
Whit  Monday,  August  21.  October  12  ;  Peterborough,  July 
10,  October  2,  horses ;  Rockingham,  September  25,  o«ttli|» 
horses  :  Rothwell,  Trinity  Monday,  laato  a  week;  Tcweti- 
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t€r,  Miy  11  October  29,  cattle;  WellmKborough. Easter 
Wednatday.  Whit  Wednesday,  cattle,  October  29,  catUe  and 
cbeeve ;  Yardlev*  Whit  Tuesday,  homed  cattle. 

Divisiofit,  Toumt,  <f*.— The  county  of  Northampton,  at 
the  time  of  the  Domesday  survey,  contained  thirty  hundreds ; 
but  the  number  has  been  reduced.  There  are  now  only 
twenty  hundreds,  the  names  of  which,  with  their  situation 
in  the  county,  their  respective  areas,  and  their  population  in 
1831,  are  as  follows 


Hundred 

Situatkm. 

Aen*. 

7^1831. 

Chipping  Warden . 

w. 

21,370 

4,697 

Cleley  • 

8.E. 

26,620 

7,413 

Corby 

N.W. 

69,400 

10,434 

Fawsley 

W. 

49,190 

14.157 

Greens  Norton       , 

S.E. 

22.080 

5,333 

Guilsborough         • 

W. 

43,260 

9,719 

HamfordKhoe         • 

Central 

16.530 

8.178 

Higham  Ferrers     • 

E. 

30,430 

8,236 

Huxloe 

Central 

41.790 

12,837 

King  Sutton 

S. 

48,250 

12,435 

Nesaburgh  (or  Peterboro* 

Liberty)    . 

N 

52,860 

15,624 

Navisford      . 

E. 

13,090 

2,735 

Noboitle  Grove     . 

Central 

34.160 

8,726 

Orlingbury  . 

Central 

29,600 

5,694 

Polebrook     . 

E. 

19.840 

4,537 

Rothwell 

N.W. 

42.640 

7,860 

^polhoe         •         • 

Central 

19.170 

21,201 

Towcester     . 

Central 

12,980 

4,873 

Willy  Brook  • 

N. 

27.490 

5,790 

Wymereley 

£ 

36,060 

8,857 

646,810 


179,336 


There  are  in  the  county,  the  county  and  market  town 
and  borough  of  Northampton ;  the  city  of  Peterborough  ; 
the  borough  and  market  towns  of  Brackley  and  Uigham 
Ferrem;  and  the  market  towns  of  Daventry,  Kettering, 
Oundle,  Thrapston.  Towcester,  and  Wellingborough.  Kings- 
clifTe,  Rockingham,  Rothwell,  and  Weldon  formerly  had 
markeU.  Brackley  (pop.  2107)  and  Peterborough  (pop. 
5553)  are  described  elsewhere.    [Bracklby;    Peterbo- 

ROUOH.] 

The  county-town.  Northampton,  is  locally  in  the  hundred 
of  Spolhoe.  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Nene,  67  miles  from 
London.  Its  origin  is  unknown.  In  the  peace  between 
Alfred  and  the  Danes  it  is  likely  that  Northampton 
was  included  in  the  Danish  territory,  and  was  one  of 
the  burghs,  or  a  dependency  of  one  of  the  burghs, 
which  they  formed  in  Mercia.  In  a.d.  918  or  919,  and 
at^n  in  921,  the  Danes  of  Northampton  (or  simply 
Hampton,  Hamtonia.  as  Henry  of  Huntingdon  calls  it, 
though  Florence  of  Worcester  calls  it  Northamtun)  with 
their  earls  Thurferth  and  Thurkytel,  submitted  to  Edward 
the  Elder.  In  the  reign  of  Ethelred  II.  Northampton  was 
nearly  ruined  by  the  Danes  (a.d.  1010),  and  about  the  close 
of  the  reign  of  £dward  the  O>nfe8sor  it  suffered  from  the 
Northumbrian  army  under  Morcar,  or  from  the  king*s 
troops  under  Harold,  which  in  consequence  of  civil  dbsen- 
sions  met  here.  After  the  conquest,  Simon  de  St.  Ui,  on 
whom  the  Conaueror  conferred  the  earldom  of  Northamp- 
ton, built  a  castle  here :  and  in  the  following  reigns  several 
ecclesiastical  councils  and  parliaments  were  held  in  this 
town.  In  the  reigns  of  Richard  I.,  John,  and  Henry  HI., 
there  was  a  mint  at  Northampton.  In  the  reign  of  Henry 
11.  (about  A.D.  1174),  the  townsmen,  who  sided  with  the 
king  against  his  children,  were,  with  the  royal  troops,  de« 
feated  by  Anketil  Mallore,  a  supporter  of  the  young  princes. 
In  the  civil  wars  of  John,  Northampton  castle  was  held  for 
the  king,  and  besieged  in  vain  by  the  barons  (a.d.  1215). 
Toward  the  close  of  the  king*s  reign  the  castle  was  given  to 
Fttlke  de  Brent,  and  in  a  conflict  between  his  soldiers  and 
tne  townsmen  a  considerable  part  of  the  town  was  burnt 
In  the  troubles  of  the  dose  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  Nor- 
thampton, held  by  the  barons,  was  taken  by  the  king  (a.d. 
1264).  In  1265  Northampton  was  taken  by  the  barons, 
but  recovered  by  the  king's  party.  In  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war  of  the  R<Mes,  a  great  battle  was  fought 
near  the  town  (10th  July,  1460),  in  which  the  Lancas- 
trians were  defeated  by  the  earl  of  March  (afterwards 
Edward  IV.)  and  the  earl  of  Warwick.  The  king, 
Henry  VL,  was  taken ;  and  the  queen  and  the  young  prince 
of   Wales  escaped  with  difficulty.     In  the  civil  war  of 


tified  for  the  parliament    In  1675  the  tovnwa*  ncutf 
consumed  by  a  fire. 

The  borough  boundartes  enclose  an  area  of  15t0  &ttm 
divided  among  the  four  parishea  of  All  8ainU  (pofu  iSUk 
St  GUes  (pop.  3025),  St  Peter  (706),  and  8t  Scyvldnv 
(4287).    The  borough  limiu  extend  bcsrond  the  lew,  wmA 
include  a  oonsiderable  quantity  of  agrieoltarml  Iaii4  «■  iW 
north  and  east    The  town  is  pleasantly  aitualed  on  a  sfafe 
rising  from  the  north  bank  of  the  Nene,  ovw  thm  two 
branches  of  which,  within  the  limits  of  the  borooch,  «•  Ihne 
bridges.    It  oonsisU  of  several  streeU  inegulariy  laaA  o«i 
the  two  principal  lines  of  street,  of  which  ooa  is  akn^  tht 
Carlisle  and  Manchester  mail-road,  inteneciaC  rvrte  aoftek 
One  of  the  bridges  over  the  Nene,  a  handsoaettooe  kndc« 
of  three  arches,  isat  the  south  end  of  that  streaC  vkidi  rana 
along  the  Orlisle  road,  and  at  the  entrance  of  tbe  taw«  hmm 
London.    One  of  the  other  bridges  is  orer  tbe  Nactkafa 
water,  at   the  western  end  of  the  other  phaenal  htm 
of  street    The  houses  are  well  built  diieAy  of  mom, 
and  the  streets  are  paved,  and   lighted  with  gaa.    TW 
market-place  is  a  large  open  area  in  the  eeatra  ef  tht 
town.    Among  the  prmcipal  edifices  are   tba  ahiTwIall. 
a   spacious    building   of  elejnmt   Oradaii    ar^iaartan; 
the  county  gaol;  the  town-hall,  an  antiant  bniMiaf;  iW 
borough  gaol ;  the  theatre,  a  building  erected  early  m  ikt 
present  century ;  the  barracks ;  and  the  inflnnaiy,  a  haa4 
some  building  on  the  east  aide  of  the  town,  erected  mA. 
fitted  up  in  1793.    All  Saints  church  is  in  the  oantiw  ef  tfa» 
town,  at  the  intersection  of  the  principal  streeU;   il  ^ 
erected  after  the  great  fire  of  1675 :  it  is  a  plain  hiiiTAaig^f 
incongruous  architecture,  having  in  the  centra  a  oayah 
supported  on  four  Ionic  columns.    At  tbe  weal  ead  is  iW 
original  embattled  tower,  which  escaped  the  fire.  St  Gaas^ 
Church,  near  the  east  end  of  the  town,  is  a  largo  crooa  ckar^ 
with  portions  of  various  styles.    The  western  doocva;  s 
Norman ;  part  of  the  chancel  is  earlv  English,  of  vary  gHpi 
composition ;  the  east  window  is  of  decorated  Rogjliah;  md 
several  of  the  other  windows  are  of  perpendicular  chacartr' 
St.  Peter's,  near  the  West  bridge,  is  a  remarkably  fine  aai 
curious  specimen  of  enriched  Norman.    It  cwnaista  c/  a 
nave  with  side  aisles,  separated  from  it  b^  piara  and  mn^m .  \ 
with  a  square  western  tower.    The  capitals  of  tbe  p«n  la 
the  nave  are  elaborately  carved,  and  the  archea  haw  Agaac 
indentations  running  round  them.    [Nobmajc  Aacamc- 
TURB.l    Three  of  the  piers  have  diamond  ahaped  or  »^nl 
mouldings.    Tbe  tower  has  some  carious  Normaa  «n»- 
ments  on  the  outside,  and  opens  into  the  nave  by  an  wmh 
richly  ornamented  with  xigiag  mouldings.    Tfas    towv 
has  some  singular  buttresses,  apparently  added  whaft  th« 
belfry  story,  which  is  of   later  date,  was  baite.    Tbatv 
is  a  small  arched  crypt  continued  east  of  the  inaanl  ehas- 
cel,  which  has  been  probably  shortened.    St  Smilrbea's  m 
on  the  north  side  of  the  town :  it  was  built  probaUy  aWc: 
the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  ta  one  of  Jhe  hm 
round  churches:  it  has  eight  circidar  pien  with  T 
capitals^  and  plain  pointed  arches :  there  is  a  c' 
a  north  and  south  aisle  on  the  east  side  of  tba  i 
and  a  good  tower  and  spire  of  perpendicular 
the  west  side.  There  are  several  dissenting  mej 
among  them  is  the  C^tle  Hill  meetins,  arbicb  i 
mural  tablet  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  XXradridaa,  wba  aaer^ 
cised  his  ministry  and  conducted  an  academy  »r  the  adon- 
tion  of  ministers  in  this  town  for  more  than  tweatr  ycnrv 
Northampton  had  onco  seven  churchea:  two  ha^  qwic 
disappeared;  a  part  of  the  third,  St  Gregory^  nsar  St 
Petcr\  is  used  as  a  school-house.    Of  the  aevml  labcmus 
houses  which  existed  before  the  Reformation,  the  baniA'% 
of  St.  Thomas  and  St  John  yet  remain.   That  of  St.  J.hr. 
for  infirm  poor  persons,  consists  of  a  chapel  and  a  lax^" 
hall,  with  apartments  for  tbe  inmates  ;  that  of  St  n^dBw 
is  for  twenty  poor  alms-women :  both  these  bttfldrnga  ba^ ' 

Sortions  of  early  English,  decorated  English,  and  faaj  -- 
icular  character.  C$f  the  castle,  which  was  near  this  Wr : 
bridge,  there  ara  only  the  earth-works;  and  of  iba  fapv^ 
walls  there  are  no  traces. 

The  principal  branch  of  trade  carried  on  in  tba 
boot  and  shoe  making,  in  which  upwards  of  13M 
employed.   The  artides  are  sent  to  London  and  i 
of  England,  or  are  exported.    Considerable  bo 
in  currying  leather ;  some  stockings  and  laee  are  i 
the  lacemakiughas  much  declined  since  the  tntiooaaa^  « 
of  machinery.    There  are  three  iron-foundriaa.    Tba  tndi 


Chvlet  I.,  Northampton  was  taken  by  Lord  Brooke  and  for^  J  of  the  town  is  &cilitated  by  the  navigatioa  of  tba  Ni 
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nd  b^  the  double  railroad  commutiicating  witb  tbe  Grand 
Junction  Canal.  The  principal  market-day  is  Saturday ;  it 
m  a  lar|re  cattle-market ;  there  are  two  subordinate  markets 
in  the  week ;  there  are  eight  yearly  fairs,  three  of  them 
large  horse-fairs,  three  others  for  live-stock,  another  for 
general  merchandise,  and  enother  for  sheep  and  cheese. 

The  assizes  for  the  county  are  held  here,  also  the  quarter- 
Mssions  &r  the  division,  and  the  court  of  election  for  mem- 
bers of  parliament  for  the  southern  division  of  the  county. 
There  axe  races  in  spring  and  autumn,  held  on  a  course  to 
the  north  of  the  town.  Northampton  is  a  borough  by  pre- 
scription ;  it  is  mentioned  as  a  borough  in  Domesday  Book. 
The^roveming  charter  is  of  36  Geo.  IIL  By  the  Munici- 
pal Reform  Act  the  borough  has  been  divided  into  three 
Yards,  and  has  six  aldermen  and  eighteen  councillors.  The 
re^-enue  of  the  corporation  arising  from  lands,  tolls,  &c.  is 
nearly  1500/.  per  annum.  There  are  quarter-sessions  for 
tbe  borough  held  regularly ;  and  a  Court  of  Record  for  civil 
inits,  little  used ;  the  expenses  of  the  police  and  the  admi- 
nistration of  justice  are  defrayed  by  a  town-rate.  There  are 
nDmerous  charities. 

The  livings  of  All  Saints,  St  Giles,  and  St.  Sepulchre  are 
vicarages,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  350/.,  Ill/,  (with  a 
gl«be- house),  and  149/.  (with  a  glebe-houseX  respectively; 
that  of  St.  Peter  is  a  rectory  united  with  the  perpetual 
earaoies  of  Kingsthorpe  and  Upton,  of  the  clear  yearly 
value  of  860/.,  with  a  glebe-house. 

There  were  in  the  borough,  in  1633,  two  infant-schools, 
with  232  children;  six  dame-schools,  with  108  children; 
four  endowed  schools,  with  about  170  children;  a  central 
oational  day  and  Sunday  school  for  the  countv,  witb  372 
children  in  the  week  and  987  on  Sunday ;  a  Lancasterian 
school,  with  508  children  :  twenty-seven  other  day-schools, 
with  629  children ;  one  day  and  boarding  school,  with  29 
children;  and  thirteen  Sunday-schools,  with  2180  children. 
Three  of  the  endowed  schools  are  for  boys  and  one  for  girls ; 
tbe  boys  are  clothed  as  well  as  educated ;  the  girls  are  en- 
tirely supported. 

Higbam  Ferrers  is  in  the  hundred  of  Higham  Ferrers, 
65  miles  firom  London.  The  area  of  the  parish  is  2260  acres; 
the  population  in  1831  was  965»  more  than  a  fourth  part 
agricultural.  The  town  stands  on  a  rocky  eminence  half  a 
mile  from  the  eastern  bank  of  the  None,  and  consists  chiefly 
of  one  long  street  running  north  and  south.  Its  elevated 
site  renders  it  clean  and  healthy ;  but  tbe  houses  are 
generally  poor,  and  the  streets  are  not  lighted.  It  has  a 
large  and  curious  cburch,  formerly  collegiate,  having  two 
naves  of  equal  height  with  small  clerestory  windows  in  each 
of  the  outer  sides,  and  a  north  and  south  aisle,  thus  present- 
ing three  rows  of  piers  and  arches,  and  four  spaces.  Some 
of  these  piers  and  part  of  the  tower  are  of  early  English  cha- 
racter, but  most  of  the  church  is  of  later  date.  Some  of  the 
windows  are  of  decorated  English  character  and  good  design ; 
others  are  of  perpendicular  character.  The  western  entrance 
is  niuch  enriched  with  sculpture ;  and  the  church  contains  an 
antient  font,  some  good  wooden  screen  and  stall  work,  and 
some  painted  glass.  The  upper  part  of  the  tower  is  of  later 
date  and  is  surmounted  with  a  crocketed  octagonal  spire. 
Near  tbe  church  are  a  grammar-school  (a  fine  stone  build- 
ing), and  a  bead-house  or  alms-house,  founded  by  Arch- 
bishop Chicheley,  which  has  some  portions  of  good  perpen- 
dicalar  character,  but  much  mutilated.  There  are  also  some 
remains  of  the  antient  college,  a  portion  of  which  has  been 
converted  into  a  dwelling-house.  There  is  a  town-hall  of 
modem  erection.  The  principal  business  of  the  place  is 
f  hce-making ;  the  making  of  lace,  which  formerly  was  much 
followed,  has  declined  since  the  introduction  of  machinery 
into  that  manufacture.    There  are  seven  yearly  cattle-fairs. 

The  town  was  incorpated  in  the  reign  of  Philip  and  Mary: 
the  borough  is  not  quite  co-extensive  with  the  parish.  The 
municipal  officers  are  a  mayor,  seven  aldermen,  thirteen 
capital  burgesses,  a  recorder,  &c. ;  this  corporation  was  left 
untouched  by  the  Municipal  Reform  Act  The  borough 
letumed  one  member  to  parliament  from  its  first  incorpora- 
tion, until  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act  by  which  it 
was  disfranchised.  The  living  is  a  vicarage,  united  with  the 
cbapelry  of  Chelveston  and  Caldecott,  of  the  clear  yearly 
value  of  245/.,  with  a  glebe-house.  There  is  a  Wesleyan 
Methodist  chapel,  lliere  were,  in  1833,  six  dame-schools, 
with  37  children ;  the  endowed  jgrammar-school,  with  57 
children ;  one  other  day-school,  with  26  children ;  and  two 
Sunday-schools,  with  246  children. 


Daventft  18  m  the  hundred  of  Fawsley,  92  miles  from 
London.  The  area  of  the  parish  (including  the  hamlet  of 
Drayton)  is  4090  acres;  the  population,  in  1831,  was  3646, 
a  very  small  portion  agricultural.  This  town  probably  rose 
from  the  decay  of  the  neighbouring  British  and  Roman 
stations  of  Bennavenna  and  Isanavatia.  During  the  civil 
war  of  Charles  I.  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  was  the 
scene  of  some  skirmishes.  In  1660,  General  Lambert  who 
had  collected  a  force  at  Daventry,  to  oppose  the  designs  of 
General  Monk  for  the  restoration  of  the  king,  was  taken 
prisoner  near  the  town  by  (Lionel  Ingoldsby. 

The  town  is  on  an  eminence,  and  consists  of  two  principal 
streets  and  some  smaller  ones,  partially  paved  and  lighted; 
the  houses  are  generally  neat  and  well  built  The  church 
is  a  modem  building,  consisting  of  nave,  side  aisles,  and 
chancel.  There  are  meeting-houses  for  the  Independents 
and  Wesleyan  Methodists.  The  town  has  no  manufacture, 
except  that  of  whips.  There  is  a  market  on  Wednesday, 
and  there  are  nine  annual  fairs,  chiefly  for  cattle  and 
horses.  The  Dissenting  Academy  at  Northampton  was 
removed  to  Daventry  on  the  decease  of  Dr.  Doddridge,  a.d. 
1 752  [Doddridge,  Philip],  and  continued  there  under  the 
charge  successively  of  Dr.  Ashworth,  Mr.  Robins,  and  Mr. 
Belsham,taiA.D.  1789,  when,  on  Mr.Belsham's  resignation 
[Bblsham,  Thomas],  it  was  removed  to  Wymondley.  It 
has  since  been  transferred,  under  the  designation  of  Coward 
(Allege,  to  London. 

Daventry  is  a  borough  by  prescription ;  the  corporation* 
under  the  Municipal  Reform  Act  consists  of  four  alder- 
men and  twelve  councillors.  By  that  Act  the  town  was 
not  to  have  a  commission  of  the  peace,  except  on  petition 
and  grant.  There  were,  before  the  Act,  sessions  held  once 
a  year.  There  is  a  small  gaol,  built  within  these  few  years. 
The  corporation  revenues  are  very  trifling. 

The  living  of  Daventry  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  of  the  clear 
yearly  value  of  344/.,  with  a  glebe-house. 

There  were,  in  1 833,  two  day-schools,  partially  endowed, 
with  12  children ;  seventeen  other  day-schools,  with  376 
children ;  a  national  day  and  Sunday  school,  with  152  chil- 
dren, partly  supported  by  an  endowment  and  by  subscrip- 
tion (some  of  the  children  are  clothed) ;  and  four  Sunday* 
schools,  with  511  children. 

Kettering  is  in  Huxloe  hundred,  74  miles  from  London. 
The  area  of  the  parish  is  2840  acres;  the  population  in  1831 
was  4099,  about  one-eighth  agriculture.  The  town  is  on 
the  slope  of  a  hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  runs  a  small  brook, 
a  feeder  of  the  Ise.  The  market-place  is  spacious,  and  is 
surrounded  by  well-built  houses  and  respectable  ^ops. 
The  church  is  a  large  and  handsome  building  of  perpen- 
dicular character,  consisting  of  a  nave,  side  aisles,  and 
chancel,  with  a  very  fine  tower  and  rich  hexagonal  crocketed 
spire  at  the  west  end.  The  west  door  and  a  four-light  win« 
dow  over  it  are  rich  examples  of  the  perpendicular  style. 

There  are  several  dissenting  places  of  worship.  Wool 
stapling  and  wool -combing  are  extensively  carried  on  in 
the  town ;  there  is  a  considerable  manufacture  of  shoes ; 
and  that  of  silk  shag  for  hats  has  been  lately  introduced ; 
about  200  men  were,  in  1831,  employed  in  these  last  two 
branches  of  industry.  The  market  is  on  Friday,  and  thera 
are  three  yearly  fairs  for  live-stock  and  pedlery.  The  hving 
is  a  rectory,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  786/.,  with  a  glebe- 
house. 

There  were,  in  1 833,  a  free  grammar-school,  with  a  ffood 
endowment  containing  37  boys;  another  endowed  school, 
with  22  girls;  nine  other  day-schools,  with  194  children; 
one  boarding  and  day  school,  with  22  girls ;  two  national  day 
and  Sunday  schools,  with  195  children  in  the  week  and  298 
children  on  Sundays ;  and  four  Sunday  schools,  with  525 
children.  Besides  these  there  are  several  schools  for  teach- 
inglace-making. 

Uundle  is  in  Polebrook  himdred,  81  miles  from  London. 
The  area  of  the  parish,  including  the  hamlets  of  Ashton, 
Biggin,  Churchfield,  and  Elmington,  is  5300  acres;  the 
population,  in  1831,  was  2450,  nearly  one-third  a|;ricultunil. 
The  town  is  on  a  slope  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nene,  whicb 
here  makes  a  considerable  bend,  nearly  surrounding  the 
town,  and  is  crossed  by  two  bridges  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
town:  that  on  the  north-east  side,  distinguished  as 'the 
North  bridge,*  over  which  the  road  to  Peterborough  passes, 
is  a  fine  bridge  of  several  arches ;  connected  with  it  is  a 
causeway,  raised  on  arches,  to  secure  a  passa|p  over  the  flats 
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v«U  pa«#d  tnd  lig1it»d»  ind  the  houiei  gMifally  iBodern 
and  well  built.  Tkere  are  a  oommodioui  market-houae  and 
ibamblei.  The  churoh,  which  it  large  and  handtome,  oon- 
■isu  of  a  nave  with  side  aialea,  chancel,  large  timniepta, 
and  a  tower  and  spire  SOO  feet  high.  Most  of  the  piers  and 
arches  and  some  of  the  windows  are  of  early  English  eha- 
raoter;  the  derestorr  and  several  of  the  windows  are  of 
decorated  English ;  the  tower  and  spire,  the  south  porch, 
part  of  the  transepts,  and  several  of  the  windows  are  of  per^ 
pendieular  character.  Each  part  is  excellent  in  its  style. 
The  tower  has  (bur  pinnacles  at  the  angles,  and  the  spire  is 
hexagonal  and  crocheted :  thev  are  peoutiarly  fine.  The 
ohuron  contains  some  rich  stalls,  some  good  wood  screen- 
work,  and  a  few  remains  of  antient  stained  glass.  There 
are  an  almshouse  and  a  grammar-school  near  the  church. 
The  market  is  on  Thursday,  and  there  are  three  yearly  fkirs 
for  live-stock.  Petty-sessions  for  the  division  are  held  every 
fortnight  The  living  is  a  vicarage,  of  the  clear  yearly  value 
of  376/.,  with  a  glebe-house. 

There  were,  in  1833,  an  endowed  free  grammar-school, 
with  66  boys  (28  on  the  fbundation) ;  an  endowed  charity- 
school  fbr  30  boys,  who  are  educated  and  clothed ;  another 
endowed  school,  with  12  boys;  an  endowed  day  and  Sunday 
school  in  Ashton  hamlet,  with  14  children;  two  other  day- 
schools,  with  about  30  children ;  two  boarding-schools,  with 
85  children ;  a  national  day  and  Sundav  school,  with  123 
children  in  the  week  and  175  on  Sundays;  and  several 
Sunday-schools. 

Thrapston  is  in  Navisford  hundred,  73  miles  fW)m  Lon- 
don. The  area  of  the  parish  is  990  acres :  the  population,  in 
1831,  was  1014,  above  one-fourth  agricultural  Thrapston 
is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Nene,  over 
which  river  there  is  a  handsome  wooden  bridge  of  several 
arches.  The  bouses  are  in  general  neat  and  well  built,  and 
there  are  several  ffenteel  residences  in  the  vioinity.  The 
church  consists  or  nave,  side  aisles,  chancel,  and  transepts, 
wiih  a  tower  and  spire  at  the  west  end.  Most  of  the  piers 
and  arches,  with  a  fine  south  door,  are  of  early  English  cha- 
racter; the  chancel  and  some  other  portions  are  of  deco- 
rated English,  and  the  tower  and  spire  of  perpendicular. 
In  the  chancel  are  three  stone  stalls,  with  nch  mouldings 
and  crocketed  canopies.  There  are  corn-mills  and  a  paper- 
mill  on  the  river  *  and  sand-pits  and  stone-auarries  m  the 
neighbourhood :  some  whips  and  lace  are  maae.  The  market 
is  on  Tuesday,  for  corn  and  live-stock ;  it  is  the  largest 
market  in  the  county  for  swine :  there  are  two  yearly  fairs 
for  live-stock,  pedlei^,  and  shoes,  and  for  hirinff  servants. 

The  living  is  a  rectory,  of  the  clear  yearly  vuue  of  348/., 
with  a  glebe-house.  There  were,  in  1833,  two  boarding  ana 
day  schools,  with  103  children;  the  larger  of  the  two  was 
>artly  supported  by  an  endowment ;  there  were  also  three 
lay-schools,  with  56  children,  and  two  Sunday-schools, 
with  207  children.    There  is  a  Baptist  meeting-bouse. 

Towcester,  in  the  hundred  of  Towcester,  is  60  miles 
fh>ra  London.  The  area  of  the  parish  (which  comprehends 
the  hamlets  of  Oildicott,  Handley,  and  Wood-Burcot)  is 
2790  acres:  the  population,  in  1831,  was  2671,  one-third 
agricultural.  Some  antiquaries  place  here  the  station 
I^ctodorum  of  the  Antonine  Itinerary;  at  any  rate  the  ter- 
mination *  cester  *  indicates  that  it  was  a  Roman  town.  Nu- 
merous coins  found  here,  especially  on  an  artificial  mound 
called  Berrymont  Hill,  north-east  of  the  town,  confirm  this 
conclusion.  Traces  of  the  Saxon  works  erected  bv  Edward 
the  Elder  (ajx  921)  to  defend  the  town  fW>m  the  Danes  are 
yet  discernible.  Towcester  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Tow,  and  consists  principally  of  one  long  street  on 
the  road  flrom  London  to  Coventry  and  Birmingham: 
this  street  is  paved,  and  is  lined  with  well  built  houses. 
The  church  is  a  neat  building  in  the  early  English 
style;  there  are  three  dissenting  places  of  wonhip,  and  three 
almshouses.  The  chief  trade  of  the  place  is  in  boots  and 
shoes,  and  in  lace,  all  of  which  are  made  here:  the  town  also 
derived  considerable  advantafe  from  its  situation  on  a  great 

Sublic  thoroughfare,  but  it  has  probably  suflbred  by  the 
iversion  of  traflle  consequent  on  the  openinff  of  the  Bir- 
mingham railway.  The  market  is  on  Tuesday,  and  there 
are  two  yearly  hxn  for  live-stock  and  general  merchandise. 
The  liYinp  is  a  vicarage,  of  the  dear  yearly  value  of  217/., 
with  a  glebe-house.  There  were,  in  1833,  four  dame-schools, 
with  SO  children ;  a  day-echool,  with  50  boys,  partly  or 
whjAly  supported  by  an  endowment;  four  other  day-schools, 
witoisy  children;   and  four  Sunday-tchools,  with  490 
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WdUngboroneVia  in  lb*  htindreCel  Ha»lbifclm,  «r 
mQes  horn  London.  The  area  of  the  parish  is  44M  Mrai| 
the  popolatioB,  in  1831,  was  4688.  about  one  eighlli  9f^ 
culturaL  The  town  is  on  an  eminence  jost  absie  a  iSUs 
brook  which  flows  into  the  Nene ;  and  from  half  a  Bile  is 
a  mile  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Nene  itaelC.  The  twv«  wsa 
rebuilt  in  1738,  after  a  dreadftil  ilre.  It  bow  eaamto 
of  a  number  of  streets,  irregulariy  kid  out,  the  piianiyil  sf 
which  meet  in  the  market-plaoe :  they  are  Itghlcd,  aai, 
from  the  situation  of  the  jplaee  on  a  slope,  aas  fMtaniijr 
dean.  The  houses  are  for  the  most  part  bolli  of  a  ead  sbm 
stone,  on  which  rock  the  town  stands.  The  ebinrh  ie  kn 
and  handsome,  and  of  various  styles  of  swhiieesiaw.  A 
south  door  is  Norman ;  the  tower  and  spire  ss  the  wvsi  ead 
are  of  early  English,  a  fine  specimen  of  the  later  «sne4  e# 
that  style,  approaching  in  some  parts  to  the  iWwtmiad 
English.  Some  of  the  piers  and  arenesof  the  navei,  aad  tbe 
east  window,  a  remarkably  fine  composition  of  ftws  l%h^ 
with  admirable  tracery  and  mouldings,  are  of  ' 
English  character;  the  rest  of  the  church  is  p 
of  fine  composition  and  execution.  There  are  i 
screen-work  and  wood  stall* work,  and  a  modern  iMit»a  gosi 
imitation  of  antient  work.  There  are  several  Hiaaenting  imm* 
ing^liouses  in  the  town.  The  principal  manufkeCureof  the  fkm 
is  that  of  boots  and  shoes.  Many  of  the  fhcnales  are  enpfafii 
in  making  lace,  though  that  branch  of  industry  has  mmk 
declined.  A  silk-mill  has  been  established  wiihm  a  km 
years.  The  market  is  on  Wednesday,  and  b  a  Ttti7eaaM> 
derable  market  for  com :  there  are  two  yearly  fiucs  for  lt«»> 
stock,  and  a  third  for  live-stock  and  cheese.  PeC^'eeaans 
for  the  division  are  held  every  week  in  the  tow  hal 
The  living  is  a  vicarage,  of  the  dear  yearly  TiSae  4 
400/. 

There  wese,  in  1 833,  sixteen  infoat  or  daws  a^oob^  wiik 
187  children ;  an  endowed  grammar-school,  wilk  44  hsyi; 
a '  lower  school,'  supported  from  the  same  endownaeau,  «yk 
100  boys ;  another  nee-sehool,  with  60  ehildres ;  twe  La»- 
casterian  schools,  taught  by  the  same  mistiaes,  eai^  Mi 
three  timee  a  week,  for  two  hours  and  a  halt  and  sari 
attended  by  32  girls;  two  other  day-eehoola,  wHk  4*  Ad- 
dren ;  and  five  Sunday-schools,  with  797  ehildrvtt. 

Welliugboiough  got  its  name  from  the  weUa  or 
about  the  town.    One  of  these,  *  the  red  weU,*  a  i 
was  formerly  in  high  repute.    Charles  L  and  has 
resided  here,  in  1626,  under  tents,  in  order  te  have 
benefit  of  it 

Kiogsdiire  is  in  Willvbrooke  hondred,  heti 
ham  and  Peterboiough.  The  area  of  the  parish  ■  446# 
acres:  the  population,  in  1831,  was  1173.  It  is  laiipsiiil 
to  have  received  its  designation  flrom  king  John  hsnruif  had 
a  hunting-seat  here.  The  church  is  dedicated  te  AH  Baaaa. 
there  are  some  almshouses.  The  market^  fonacsly  m 
Tuesdays,  has  follen  into  disuse,  but  there  ia  a  ysaily  km 
for  cheese,  linen,  and  turnery  ware.  The  living  is  a  lec 
of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  525/.,  with  a  glebe-hooaa 

There  were,  in  1833,  five  day-schools  (two  of  thesa  i 
another  a  national-school,  and  another  partly  m^ 
by  charitable  contributions),  with  137  ehildreti ;  esie'l 
inr  and  dav  school,  with  31  children;  and  three  Bmabty* 
schools,  with  87  children. 

Rockingham  is  in  the  hundred  of  Corby,  63 
London.    The  area  of  the  parish  is  890  acres ;  the  \ 
lion,  in   1831,  was  296,  chiefly  agricultaraL     Tlua 
consists  of  one  street,  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill  n 

along  the  road,  and  is  in  the  midst  of  Roekingham 

antiently  one  of  the  largest  forests  in  the  kingdom.  Tbv 
town  is  said  to  have  derived  its  origin  from  a  castle  VeAl  «m 
the  top  of  the  bill  by  Wflliam  I.  for  the  defence  of  the  nam- 
sive  iron-works  then  carried  on  in  the  forest  Sane  ef  ll^ 
earlier  kings  occasionally  resided  here.  Many  of  the  y 
were  stancung  in  Leland^s  time.  It  was  fortified  for 
king  in  the  civa  war  of  Charles  I.,  and  beskged  by  I 
well;  at  present  the  only  remain  is  a  mnd  cnttaaoe  ^M> 
way,  flanked  on  each  side  hj  a  tower.  Part  of  the  eheifA 
was  destroyed  during  the  siege  of  the  castle  hy  Ciemdl , 
the  remainder  contains  several  sumpCuoos  niiwiawseifc 
The  market  has  been  discontinued :  there  is  a  ytarlY  fow  iar 
live-ttock,  clothes,  and  general  merchandise.  The  lin^  m 
a  rectory,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  81/L  Tbsrt  was.  a 
18.13,  one  day-school,  supported  by  Lord  Sobdea,  with  4« 
children. 

Rothwell,  popularly  Rowell,  is  in  the  hoBdrsd  ef 
well,  78  miles  from  London.    The  area  of  the  pai 
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4430  ftores,  with  a  population,  in  1831,  of  8002,  including 
tbe  (tepelry  of  Orton  and  the  hamlet  of  Thorpe  Underwood ; 
•r  excluding  these,  3130  acres  and  1875  inhabitants.  The 
town  is  situated  on  the  southern  slope  of  a  hill :  the  ruin  of 
the  market-house,  begun  bj  Sir  Thomas  Tresham,  a.d. 
1577,  but  never  finished,  is  a  remarkable  object ;  it  consists 
•f  a  square  area  surrounded  by  large  pointed  arches,  de- 
ligned  for  the  market,  and  a  suite  of  rooms  with  wide  square* 
betded  windows  over ;  the  whole  is  ornamented  with  Doric 
pilasters,  shields  with  arms,  &c.  The  church  has  an  em- 
Dsttled  tower  and  a  fine  doorway  of  early  English  character. 
There  is  a  large  yearly  fttir  for  liye-stocl^  pedlery,  and 
leather.    A  fow  persons  are  engaged  in  weaving  plusn. 

The  living  is  a  vicarage,  united  with  the  cbapelry  of 
Orion,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  145/. 

There  were,  in  1833,  three  infant  or  dame  schools,  with 
76  children;  seven  day-schools  (one  endowed,  another  a 
national-school,  and  two  others  supported  by  charity),  with 
238  children;  and  three  Sunday-schools,  with  431  diil* 
dren. 

Weldon,  distinguished  as  Great  Weldon,  is  in  Corbv 
hundred,  between  Rockingham  and  Oundle.  The  parish 
has  an  area  of  2350  acres,  with  a  population,  in  1831,  of 
S38,  half  agricultural.  Including  the  hamlet  of  Little 
Weldon,  the  area  is  3680  acres,  the  population  778.  The 
houses  are  chiefly  built  of  stone.  There  are  four  foirs  in 
the  year  for  general  merchandise.  The  living  is  a  rectory, 
of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  209/.,  with  a  glebe-house. 
There  were,  in  1833,  two  dame-schools,  with  36  children; 
one  day-school,  with  SO  children;  and  a  national-school, 
With  70  chfldren  in  the  week  and  96  on  Sundays. 

Braunston  is  a  populous  village  in  Fawsley  hundred,  near 
fhe  union  of  the  Grand  Junction  and  Oxford  canals,  and 
about  3  miles  north-west  of  Daventry.  The  church  is 
large  and  handsome,  with  an  octagonal  crocketed  spire 
150  feet  high.  There  is  also  near  the  upper  end  of  the 
Village  a  stone  cross,  surmounted  with  an  entablature  de- 
corated with  four  busts,  supposed  to  represent  the  four 
evangelists.    Braunston  had,  m  1831,  1380  inhabitants. 

Weedon-beck  is  also  in  Fawsley  hundred,  4  miles  south- 
east of  Daventry.  Its  distinctive  epithet '  Bee '  was  derived 
from  the  circumstance  of  a  religious  house  being  established 
here  as  a  cell  to  the  abbey  of  Bee  in  Norroandie.  It  is 
sometimes  also  called  Weedon-in-the-Street,  from  its  situa- 
tion on  the  Walling  Street.  Wulfhere,  king  of  Mercia. 
had  a  palace  here.  The  church  is  an  antient  building,  and 
contains  portions  in  the  Norman  and  the  various  styles 
of  English  architecture.  There  are  one  or  two  dissenting 
places  of  worship.  The  royal  military  depdt  at  Weedon 
contains  extensive  barracks ;  spacious  storehouses  for  ar- 
tillery, small-arms,  and  ammunition;  an  hospital,  and 
workshops  for  artisans :  it  is  one  of  the  finest  establishments 
of  the  kind  in  Europe.  The  population  of  Weedon-beck, 
in  1831,  was  1439. 

Earl's  Barton  is  In  Hamfordshoe  hundred,  4  miles 
south-west  of  Wellingborough :  it  had,  in  1831, 977  inhabit- 
ants. The  church  is  very  antient,  and  has  several  pecu- 
liarities of  structure.  The  tower  is  probably  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  architecture,  and  very  rude.  It  is  divided  into  four 
stories,  each  of  which  is  constructed  with  large  but  thin 
upright  stones,  disposed  like  the  firame  or  wood-work  of  old 
timber-houses,  and  having  the  intervals  between  every  two 
filled  up  with  small  stones,  mortar,  and  rubble.  There  are 
a  small  west  doorway  in  the  lower  story,  and  one  or  two 
small  windows,  unglazed,  in  the  stories  over  it ;  and  in  the 
fourth  story  two  large  openings  of  several  lights ;  the  lights 
have  semicircular  heads,  and  are  divided  by  stone  partitions 
of  the  shape  and  appearance  of  balusters.  The  summit  of 
the  tower,  which  is  embattled,  is  of  late  date.  (Britton*s 
Architectural  Antiquities »)  The  southern  doorway  is  of 
hifhly- enriched  Norman  workmanship. 

Raunds  is  in  the  hundred  of  Hignam  Ferrers,  4  miles 
north-east  of  Higbam  Ferrers:  it  had,  in  1831,  a  popu- 
fadoo  of  1370.  The  church  is  large  and  handsome, 
with  a  remarkably  fine  and  lofty  tower  and  spire.  The 
steeple  is  earlv  English,  and  is  one  of  the  best  specimens  of 
that  style  in  the  county.  The  church  has  some  early  Eng- 
lish piers  and  arches,' some  decorated  windows,  ana  some 
of  perpendicular  character. 

Rushden,  in  the  same  hundred,  is  one  mile  and  a  half 
loutli  of  Higbam  Ferrers:  it  had,  in  1831,  a  population  of 
1 845.  It  has  a  cross-church,  large  and  handsome,  with  a 
ln#  town  ftnd  ipiro  of  perpendicular  character;  .the  pien . 


and  tttdiea,  the  transepts,  and  part  of  the  chancel,  are  of 
decorated  Bnghsh  character.  The  north  door  is  of  early 
EngUsh  date,  and  has  over  it  a  rich  porch  of  perpendicular 
character.  There  are  in  the  church  some  early  Enirlish 
stells,  and  some  remains  of  screen-work  and  of  stained  riass. 
There  is  an  octagonal  font,  of  early  English,  on  a  pedestal  of 
later  date.    A  few  persons  are  engaged  in  manufkctures. 

WoUaston  is  m  the  same  hundred,  3  miles  south-east  of 
Wellingborough.  It  has  a  handsome  cross-church,  with  a 
lofty  tower  and  snire  at  the  intersection. 

Irthlingborough  is  in  Huxloe  hundred,  two  miles  north- 
west fifom  Higham  Ferrers :  it  had,  in  1831,  a  population  of 
1262.  A  considerable  number  of  the  working  men  are 
empl^ed  in  shoemaking.  The  church,  which  is  antient, 
had  formerly  a  college,  consisting  of  a  dean,  five  secuUr 
canons,  and  four  clerks.   The  ruins  of  the  college  building! 


tion.  The  church  consists  of  a  nave,  with*  two  aisles,  a 
transept,  and  a  lofty  and  spacious  chancel:  there  are  in  the 
church  some  antient  tombs  and  stalls.  In  the  centre  of 
the  villa|e  is  a  stene  cross,  consisting  of  a  shaft  thirteen 
(feet  high,  raised  upon  steps.  There  are  two  dissenting 
places  of  worship.  ^ 

Kingsthorpe  is  in  Spolhoe  hundred,  2  miles  north  of 
Northampton:  it  had,  in  1831,  a  population  of  1344.  There 
is  a  town-hall  in  the  village  for  the  meeting  of  the  trustees 
of  the  manor,  which  is  a  royal  demesne,  held  in  trust 
for  the  benefit  of  the  townsmen;  there  are  also  a 
dissenting  meeting-house,  and  some  trifling  remains  of  a 
former  hospitel  or  almshouse,  incorporated  in  the  walls  of 
cottages  of  later  erection.  There  are  considerable  stone- 
quarries^  extensive  lime-works,  and  a  brick-kihi  in  the 
parish,  in  which  a  considerable  number  of  labourers  are 
employed.  The  church  is  spacious,  partly  of  Norman  cha- 
racter, partly  in  the  later  styles:  it  consisU  of  a  nave,  north 
and  south  aisles  with  chapels,  and  a  lofty  western  tower 
and  spire. 

Moulton,  a  village  a  mile  in  length,  4)  miles  north-east 
of  Northampton,  had,  with  the  extra-parochial  liberty  of 
Moulton  Park,  1334  inhabitants  in  1831.  In  its  church, 
which  consists  of  a  nave,  side-aisles  with  chapels,  chancel, 
south  porch,  and  western  tower,  there  are  some  piers  and 
arches  of  Norman  architecture.  There  are  two  dissenting 
places  of  worship. 

Hardingstone  is  2  miles  south-east  of  Northampton, 
in  Wymersley  hundred.  It  had  a  population,  in  1831,  of 
1036.  The  church  has  some  portions  of  early  English  ar- 
chitecture, and  there  is  in  the  parish,  on  an  eminence  in  a 
commanding  situation,  near  the  road  fh>m  liondon  to  North- 
ampton, one  of  the  crosses  erected  by  Edward  I.  to  the 
memory  of  his  queen  Eleanor;  it  was, till  the  restoration  of 
Waltham  Cross,  the  most  perfisct  of  the  three  which  remain : 
it  is  octangular,  on  a  base  of  eight  steps,  and  richly  orna- 
mented. Near  this  cross  are  the  traces  of  a  camp,  said  to 
be  Danish.  The  river  None  borders  the  parish ;  there  are 
commodious  wharfk  and  warehouses  on  it ;  and  the  railroad 
from  Northampton  to  the  Grand  Junction  Canal  passes 
through  it. 

Divisions  far  Ecclesiastical  and  Legal  Purposes. — ^The 
countv  is  almost  entirely  comprehend^  in  the  diocese  of 
Peterborough,  which  (with  the  small  countv  of  Rutland) 
it  constitutes.  It  is  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Northampton, 
the  only  one  in  the  diocese.  A  small  portion  of  the  countv 
on  the  south-west  border  is  in  the  diocese  of  Oxfora. 
{Maps  appended  to  the  Thifd  Report  qftke  Church  Com- 
missioners,) 

That  part  of  the  archdeaconry  which  is  in  this  county 
comprehends  the  ten  rural  deaneries  of—l,  Peterborough  ; 
2,  Weldon ;  3,  Oundle ;  4,  H  ipham  Ferrers ;  5,  Roth  well ; 
6,  Haddon ;  7,  Daventree ;  8,  Northampton ;  9,  Preston ; 
10,  Brackley.  There  are  five  deaneries  in  Rutlandshire: 
making  fifteen  in  all. 

Northamptonshire  was  antiently  included  in  the  diocese 
of  Dorchester,  the  see  of  which  was  removed  afterwards  to 
Lincoln.  The  diocese  of  Peterborough  was  taken  out  of 
this  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  It  is  proposed  by  the 
Church  Commissioners  to  augment  the  diocese  of  Peter* 
borough  by  the  addition  of  the  county  and  archdeaconry  of 
Leicester,  subtracted  from  Lincoln. 

The  county  is  in  the  Midland  circuit.  The  assizes  ar4 
held  at  Northamptoui  the  fint  towa  on  the  circuit  \4 
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irbioh  ibe  judgM  proceed.  The  quarter-wwions  tre  held 
at  Norlharopton  and  Peterborough.  The  county  gaol  and 
house  of  correction  is  at  Northampton.  It  comprehends 
eleven  yards,  eleven  airing-rooms,  twelve  day-rooms,  and 
seven  work-rooms.  There  are  borough  gaob  at  Northamp- 
ton and  Peterborough.  The  number  of  prisoners  committed 
in  the  year  prece£ng  Oct,  1834,  was  655 ;  in  1834,  444; 
and  in  1836.  440. 

Nine  members  were  returned  to  parliament  from  this 
county  before  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act,  viz.  two  knights 
of  the  shire,  two  members  each  for  the  city  of  Peterborough 
and  the  boroughs  of  Northampton  and  Brackley,  and  one 
member  for  the  borough  of  Higham  Ferrers.  By  that  act 
the  number  of  members  was  reduced  to  eight,  Brackley 
and  Higham  Ferrers  being  disfranchised,  and  the  county 
formed  into  two  divbions,  each  returning  two  members. 
The  northern  division  of  the  county  consists  of  the  liberty  of 
Peterborough,  otherwise  the  hundred  of  Nasaburgh,  the 
hundreds  of  Willybrook,  Polebrook,  Huxloe,  Navisford, 
Corby.  Figham  Ferrers,  Rothwell,  Hamfordshoe,  and  Or- 
lingbury.  The  court  for  the  election  of  the  members  is 
held  at  Kettering ;  and  the  polling-stations  are  Kettering, 
Peterborough,  Oundle,  Wellingborough,  and  Clipston.  The 
southern  division  comprehends  the  hundreds  of  King's 
Sutton,  Chipping  Warden,  Greens  Norton,  Cleley,  Tow- 
cester,  Fawsley,  Wymersley,  Spolhoe,  Nobottle  Grove,  and 
Guilsborough.  The  court  for  the  election  of  members  is 
held  at  Northampton;  and  the  polling-stations  are  North- 
ampton, Daventry,  Towcester,  and  Brackley.  The  extent 
of  the  borough  of  Northampton  was  unaltered  by  the 
Boundarv  Act:  the  city  of  Peterborough  was  augmented 
by  the  addition  of  such  parts  of  the  pariah  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist  as  were  not  previously  included  in  the  citjr. 

History,  Antiquittes,  <^.~In  the  earliest  division  of  our 
island  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  county  was  included  in 
the  dominions  of  the  Coritani,  or  Coritavi  (Kopiravoc,  Ptol.), 
who  inhabited  Lincolnshire,  Leicestershire,  and  the  counties 
to  the  northward;  or  in  those  of  the  Catyeuchlani 
(KarvcvxXavoi),  who  iuhabited  Buckinghamshire  and  Bed- 
fordshire, and  the  counties  to  the  south  and  south-east ;  or 
in  those  of  the  Iceni  (Sl^fyo^  PtoL),  who  dwelt  to  the  east. 
Perhaps  these  nations  may  have  occupied  each  a  portion ; 
and  the  Dobuni  (Ao/3ovvoi)  of  Gloucestershire  and  War- 
wickshire may  have  also  had  some  parts  of  the  western 
border.  In  the  Roman  division  of  Britain,  Northampton 
was  included  in  the  province  of  Flavia  Csesariensis.  Wat- 
ling  Street  crossed  in  a  north-west  direction  through  or  near 
Towcester  and  Daventry :  the  Via  Devana,  another  Roman 
road,  parallel  to  Watling  Street,  crossed  it  near  Oundle  and 
Rockingham:  the  Ermine  Street,  more  northerly  in  its 
course,  crossed  the  north-eastern  extremitv  from  Castor,  on 
the  Nene,  to  Stamford ;  and  one  or  two  other  antient  roads 
had  a  portion  of  their  course  in  this  county.  Watling 
Street  may  be  traced  for  many  miles  from  the  summit  of 
Borough  Hill  near  Daventry.  On  the  London  side  of  Wee- 
don  it  is  incorporated  with  the  modern  high-road.  Parts 
of  the  Ermine  Street  are  conspicuous  between  Castor,  on 
the  Nene,  and  Upton,  and  agam  in  the  parish  of  Barnack, 
not  far  from  Stamford.  Several  Roman  stations  are  usually 
considered  to  have  been  in  the  county,  viz.  theTripontium, 
Bennavenna,  Isanavatia,  and  Laetodorum  of  Antoninus ;  and 
the  Brinavse  and  Dumomagus  of  Richard  of  Cirencester. 

Tripontium  is  now  by  prettv  general  consent  fixed  at  or 
near  Dow  Bridge  or  Dove  Bridge,  which  crosses  the  Avon, 
uniting  the  two  counties  of  Leicestershire  and  Northamp- 
tonshire. Reynolds  (Iter  Briianniarum)  fixes  it  at  the 
village  of  Lilbum  in  Northamptonshire,  not  fkr  from  Dow 
Bridge,  and  about  half  a  mile  out  of  the  line  of  Watling 
Street  There  are  the  traces  of  a  small  fort»  round  which 
perhaps  a  town  was  formed.  •  The  area'  of  this  fort  *  con- 
tains about  the  fifth  part  of  an  acre.  The  southmost  part 
is  a  s(|aare  piece  of  gipund,  appearing  to  have  been  raised, 
and  in  its  sides  answering  to  the  four  quarters  of  the 
heavens.  At  the  southeast  and  south-west  angles  are  hil- 
locks which  have  the  appearance  of  bastions.  From  one 
angle  to  the  other  runs  a  bank  of  earth,  and  a  like  bank 
along  the  eastern  and  western  sides.  To  the  north-west  is 
a  large  high  mount,  on  which,  according  to  tradition,  there 
stood  a  fort  or  watchtower,  of  whose  demolished  walls  the 
churches  of  Lilbum  and  Clayooton  are  said  to  have  been 
builL  Causeys,  pavements,  and  ruins  often  dug  up,  show 
this  town  to  have  been  formerly  larger  than  at  present' 
(Bridges,  Northamptamhire,  quoted  bjr  Reynolds.)    The 


large  h:gh  mount  here  mentioned  is  calM  'tW 

hill :'  it  is  between  Dlbum  and  Dow  Bridge,  and  ia  artdkaL 

There  are  traces  of  other  Roman  camps 

Various  Roman  remains  have  been  fimnd  m  th«  i 

hood,  at  the  village  of  Catthorp  or  Caltborpe,  oa  the  J 

tershire  side  of  the  river.* 

Bennavenna  and  Isanavatia  (there  ara 
readings  of  both  names)  were  most  probably  the  mtamjim», 
or  were  at  least  in  the  immediate  neighbourbood  mmek 
other.  They  are  supposed  to  have  been  the  iiat  a  Bnink 
and  the  second  a  Roman  town.    Bennavenna  waa  | 


on  Borough  Hill,  a  short  distance  east  of  Daventij,  oii  wk«i 
is  one  of  the  largest  antient  camps  or  forts  e^iitfiy  ta  iha 
island.  The  form  is  very  irregular,  following  the  sbmof  tfe 


hill.  The  outer  circumference  of  the  ramparts  is  i 
than  two  miles  and  a  quarter ;  the  diameter  ftooa  aonli  t4i 
south  one  mile,  from  east  to  west  at  the  widcrt  poai  ibree 
furlongs;  and  the  whole  included  area  abootaluDidved  aad 
fifty  acres.  The  defences  were  scarcely  in  any  vait 
fined  to  a  single  ditch  and  rampart :  in  one  part  t&are  i 
as  many  as  four  ditches  and  five  ramparta.  Tba  i 
have  been  much  lowered  and  the  ditches  filWd  op  by  t&« 
plough,  and  in  some  cases  nuite  levelled.  The  circni ab- 
lation at  the  northern  end  or  the  camp  is  of  a  nndi  hMa 
character  than  in  the  other  parts.    The  fbundatsona  ef  tU 

SrsBtorium,  or  residence  of  the  Roman  commandant^  «tn 
iscovered  in  1823;  and  walls,  tessellated  pavements,  sal 
utensils  of  various  kinds  were  brought  to  ti^t.  They  ai* 
ainply  described  in  Baker's  NortJuxmptotuhtre. 

The  Laetodorum  of  the  Romans,  which  Stukeley  ami  GsIp 
fixed  at  Stoney  Stratford,  has  been  by  later  aatiqsna 
fixed  at  Towcester.  Berrymount  Hill,  an  artificial  moect  .x 
the  north-east  side  of  the  town,  was  probably  tbt  wid  •( 
the  Romans ;  but  few  other  Roman  anticjuities  >f>peBr  t 
have  been  discovered.  The  BrinavsD  or  Bnnavia  of  RirfarJ 
of  Cirencester  may  be  placed  at  Black  Ground,  near  Clip- 
ping Warden,  a  village  9  miles  from  Daventry  on  tbe  raad  )• 
banoury,  where  Roman  coins  and  a  great  quantity  of  Mncr7 
have  been  discovered.  A  rampart  ran  north  and  ssaik 
near  this  station  for  some  distance,  having  a  steep  sidr  t* 
the  west  and  a  gentle  sbpe  to  the  east  It  was  prebab'y 
designed  for  the  defence  or  a  frontier,  and  has  been  cD^ec^ 
tur^  to  have  extended  about  sixteen  milea  fnm  ite 
Charwell  to  the  Learn.  Some  small  part  of  this  bank  a 
remaining  near  Warden,  and  is  called  Wallow  Bank.  Ar- 
burv  Bana,  not  far  off,  is  probably  a  part  of  it;  and  it  a 
likely  that  this  defence  gave  name  to  some  netgbboonaf 
villages  or  hamleU,  as  Walton  (Wall-town)  near  ILs^ 
Sutton,  Aston-in-the-Walls,  &c. 

That  a  Roman  town  or  station  existed  at  Castor  is  evidect 
not  only  from  the  name,  but  from  the  Roman  rema*tks» 
ruined  walls,  tessellated  pavements,  urns  and  other  vnigft 
of  potterv,  and  coins  in  mat  number  found  here.  SittA* 
remains  have  been  found  at  Chesterton,  or  rather  ai  Wasrr 
Newton  in  Huntingdonshire,  just  across  tbe  river:  citAtr 
Castor  or  Chesterton  was  probably  the  Roman  DaiolnT* 
mentioned  in  the  Antonine  Itinerary :  tbe  Map  of  AataK.: 
Britain  nublished  by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  ^iZmi^Z 
Knowledge  places  Durobrivn  in  Huntingdonshire,  ani  6« 
Dumomagus  of  Richard  of  Cirencester  on  the  Nertbaar^ 
tonshire  side :  perhaps  tbe  two  may  be  identical*  aai  uc 
ruins  on  the  Northamptonshire  side  the  town,  vludi  pw 
out  of  the  station  on  the  opposite  bank,  or  «aa  dt«a?tif 
upon  it  rHuNTiNODOxsHiRK.]  Wo  leam  fhMi  laci'se 
that  the  Roman  general  Ostorius  Scapula,  ptuftlar  js 
Britain  in  the  time  of  Claudius,  fortified  tbe  hat  tf  tW 
Nene  by  a  chain  of  posts.    FBritanjcia.] 

Numerous  indications  of  Roman  residencaa  or  peals  aaf 
be  traced  along  the  valley  of  the  Nene.  At  CoCicnSaci,  a 
little  below  Oundle;  at  Drayton  House,  LowidC  ao.* 
Thrapston;  and  at  Woodford,  just  above  Tbrapelaa-a^ 
near  or  upon  tbe  left  bank'  of  the  river,  teaavUaled  nivs- 
ments  or  other  antiquities  have  been  discovered.  At  Bu^ 
stead  near  Thrapston,  and  at  Chester  in  Ircbecter  parAft. 
near  Wellingborough,  both  on  the  right  bank  of  th*  Stam. 
are  the  remains  of  camps  or  posU ;  and  at  tbe  Ultcr,  6ic* 
ments  of  tessellated  pavements,  coins,  &e.  bate  bvea  d.^ 
up.  At  Stanwick,  between  these  posts,  fragmctiU  ef  a  tes- 
sellated pavement  have  been  discovered.  At  Ucyfod.  *s 
tlie  right  bank  of  the  Nene,  above  NortbampCoiw  aad  a . 
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pkidington,  on  the  road  from  London  by  Newport  P«igDel 
to  Northampton,  pavements  have  been  dug  up ;  and  at 
Cogenboe^  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Nene,  below  North- 
impton,  some  Roman  coins  and  an  urn  were  found.  At 
Weedon-Beck  are  the  remains  of  a  post  or  station,  a  large 
camp  (called  Castle  Dykes),  and  otner  antiquities ;  and  on 
Arbury  Hill,  in  the  parish  of  Badley,  near  Daventry,  is  a 
rectangular  camp,  generally  supposed  to  be  Roman.  At 
Birnack,  between  Feterborouffh  and  Stamford,  antiquities 
have  been  dug  up,  and  at  Weldon  have  been  discovered  ex- 
tensive tesselhtted  pavements,  foundations,  coins,  and  other 
indications  of  a  large  mansion  or  of  a  town.  At  Guilsbo- 
rough«  north-west  of  Northampton,  and  between  Ay n hoe 
and  Newbottle,  in  the  southern  extremity  of  the  county, 
there  are  camps,  probably  Roman. 

It  seems  not  unlikely  that  several  of  these  posts  belonged 
to  the  line  of  defence  formed  by  Ostorius.  Durobrivoo  may 
have  been  the  first  station  above  the  fens,  which  formed  of 
themselves  a  sufficient  defence  on  that  side.  Ringstead, 
Chester,  Weedon-Beck,  and  Arbury  Hill  forts  were  pro- 
bably the  work  of  Ostorius ;  and  the  post  of  Isanavatia  or 
Benaavenna  we  may  reasonably  suppose  to  have  been  for- 
tified by  him.  At  Isanavatia,  or  at  Arbury  Hill,  at  the  head 
of  the  Nene,  the  line  of  defence  probably  turned  southward, 
past  Brinavfe,  or  Chipping  Warden,  and  the  bank  and  ditch 
of  which  there  are  traces  in  that  neighbourhood  may  have 
fbraied  part  of  it  At  what  point  it  turned  westward  and 
joined  tne  Severn  can  scarcely  be  determined.  Raynsbury 
camp,  in  the  south  part  of  the  county,  was  probably  a  post 
on  this  line. 

The  county  was  included  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  kingdom  of 
Mereia ;  and  Wulfhere,  king  of  Mercia,  had  a  palace  at 
Wcedon-Beck.  In  the  invasion  of  that  kingdom  by  the  Danes, 
the  monastery  of  Medeshamstede,  now  Peterborough,  was 
destroyed,  and,  upon  the  extinction  of  the  Mercian  dynasty, 
the  county  was  divided  between  the  West  Saxons  and  the 
Danes,  the  former  having  all  to  the  south-west  and  the  latter 
all  to  the  north-east  of  Watling  Street  ( a.d.  880  to  883).  The 
Danish  part  was  probably  dependent  on  the  community  of  the 
Danish  burghs ;  the  West  Saxon  part  was  governed  suc- 
cessively by  Ethelred  and  his  widow  Ethelfleda,  dauehter 
of  Alfred,  upon  whose  death  (a.d.  920  or  921),  Edward  the 
elder,  king  of  Wessex,  assumed  the  direct  administration  of 
the  government  He  fortified  Towcester,  which  was  on 
Watling  Street,  and  therefore  a  frontier  town,  and  reduced 
the  Danes  of  Bedford  and  Northampton  to  subjection 
(A.D.  921).  At  thecommencementof  the  reign  of  Edmund  I., 
the  Danes,  whom  Athelstan  had  subdued,  revolted  (a.d. 
942) ;  but  those  of  the  Danish  burghs,  including  those  of 
Northamptonshire,  submitted  to  the  supremacy  of  Edmund. 
By  a  subsequent  treaty,  all  to  the  north-east  of  Watling 
Street  was  ceded  by  him  to  his  Danish  competitor  Anlaf, 
but  was  recovered  to  the  Anglo-Saxons  by  Edred.  Little 
that  is  worth  notice  occurred  in  the  county  antecedent  to 
the  Cbnquest ;  though  several  towns  or  other  places  are  men- 
tioned in  the  Saxon  Chronide  or  other  antient  records. 

Of  the  Anglo-Saxon  period  there  are  memorials  in  Brix- 
worth  church  and  the  tower  of  Earls'  Barton  church :  the 
former  will  be  presently  noticed;  the  latter  has  been  already 
pretty  fully  described.  Upon  the  Conquest  different  lord- 
ships in  the  county  were  granted  to  the  fkmilies  of  St  Lii 
and  others.  Simon  de  St  Liz  built  the  castles  of  North- 
ampton andFotheringay;  William  the  Conqueror  is  thought 
to  have  built  Rockingham  Castle ;  and  Thorold,  a  Norman, 
appointed  abbot  of  Medeshamstede,  or  Peterborough  (which 
had  been  rebuilt  after  its  ruin  by  the  Danes,  King  Edgar  and 
his  queen,  with  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York, 
and  a  splendid  retinue  of  nobles  and  clergy,  attending  at 
the  foundation  of  the  new  building),  erected  a  castle  within 
tlie  precincU  of  the  abbey,  probably  for  defence  against 
Hereward  le  Wake,  who  had  occupied  the  Isle  of  Ely.  The 
defence  was  insufficient;  the  town  was  burned  and  the 
monastery  plundered  by  the  Danes,  the  allies  of  Here- 
wanL 

In  the  reign  of  William  Rufus  (a.d.  1094)  a  great  council 
or  parliament  was  held  at  Rockingham  to  determine  the 
dispute  between  the  king  and  Anselm,  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, respecting  the  right  of  investiture  and  obedience  to 
the  see  of  Rome.  In  the  following  years  the  principal 
events  occurring  in  the  county  were  the  struggles  for  the 
f  owa  or  castle  of  Northampton  in  the  civil  wars  of  Henry  II., 
J  oh  n,  and  Henry  III.  Twice  in  these  contests  the  students 
of  Oxford  sought  refuge  from  civil  strife  within  this  county. 
P*C,  No.1015. 


In  the  reign  of  John  (a.d.  1212)  the  members  of  Magdalen 
College  retired  to  Brackley  Hospital,  which  was  in  their 
possession  ;  and  in  the  time  of  Henry  III.  many  students 
who,  from  various  causes,  had  left  Oxford,  took  refuge  at 
Northampton,  where  steps  were  taken  to  establish  a  new 
seminary.  A  similar  emigration  from  Cambridge  to  North- 
ampton occurred  in  the  same  reign,  but  a  royal  mandate 
compelled  the  students  to  return.  Both  Henry  III.  and 
Edward  I.  firequently  resided  at  Northampton ;  and  in  the 
reigns  of  Edward  II.  and  III.  and  Richard  II.  several  parlia- 
ments were  held  here :  at  the  last  of  these  was  voted  the 
noil-tax,  which  led  to  Tyler's  rebellion.  The  battle  of 
Northampton,  in  the  civil  war  of  the  Roses  (a.d.  1460)  has 
been  noticed.  Another  battle  was  fought  in  this  county 
during  that  contest  The  men  of  the  North,  excited  pro- 
bably by  the  intrigues  of  the  earl  of  Warwick,  rose  against 
Edward  IV.,  under  a  leader  called  Robin  of  Redesdale 
(A.D.  1469).  These  insurgents  defeated  a  Royalist  force, 
under  William  Herbert,  earl  of  Pembroke,  at  Edgecot,  on 
the  border  of  the  county  towards  Oxfordshire.  Four  thou- 
sand of  Pembroke's  men  fell;  and  himself  and  other  leaders, 
being  taken,  were  beheaded  next  day  at  Northampton 
This  was  the  last  event  of  importance  in  the  county  before 
the  Reformation. 

Of  antient  ecclesiastical  monastic  or  castellated  architec- 
ture the  county  possesses  several  specimens.  Brixworth 
church,  between  Northampton  and  Market  Harborough,  is 
one  of  the  most  remarkable.  It  consists  of  a  nave,  south 
aisle,  chancel,  west  tower,  and  staircase  turret  on  the  western 
side  of  the  tower.  The  present  nave  has  but  one  aisle,  and 
that  an  addition  to  the  original  building ;  but  from  the 
foundation  of  an  aisle  discovered  on  the  northern  side,  it 
appears  that  the  present  nave  eonsists  of  the  eastern  extre- 
mity of  the  original  nave  deprived  of  its  aisles,  and  of  a 
portion  if  not  the  whole  of  the  original  chancel,  and  that  the 
present  chancel  is  a  subsequent  addition.  '  The  walls  are 
mostly  built  with  rough  rmlstone  rag,  in  pieces  not  much 
larger  than  common  brick,  and  all  the  arches  turned,  and 
most  of  them  covered  with  courses  of  red  bricks  or  tiles,  as 
they  may  be  called,  precisely  similar  in  quality  and  size  to 
those  found  in  Roman  works  discovered  in  this  county ;  and 
over  the  balusters  of  the  window  looking  from  the  tower 
into  the  nave  these  bricks  are  used  as  imposts.'  (Rickman*s 
Ooihic  Architecture,)  The  church  has  undergone  great 
alterations ;  the  arches  opening  from  the  original  nave  into 
its  aisles  have  been  for  the  most  part  stopped  up ;  the  stair- 
case turret,  the  belfry  story  of  the  tower  and  a  lofty  spire, 
and  an  aisle  on  the  south  side  of  the  nave  added  in  later 
times ;  windows  of  various  dates,  sizes,  and  styles  inserted ; 
and  other  changes  made  at  various  times  from  the  Conquest 
to  the  Reformation.  It  is  probable  that  this  chnrch  was 
erected  in  the  time  of  the  Romans ;  and  if  so,  it  is  the  only 
ecclesiastical  monument  of  that  people  in  the  country,  as 
well  as  the  most  antient  of  our  ecclesiastical  edifices. 

Brigstock  Church,  between  Oundle  and  Rothwell,  is  ano- 
ther curious  church,  but  the  antient  work  forms  only  a  small 
proportion.  The  tower  is  of  very  rough  masonry  plastered, 
and  hasa  roughly-built  round  staircase  turret  on  the  west  side, 
like  Brixworth.  The  arch  into  the  nave  has  large  plain 
blocks  for  imposts  and  a  projecting  stone  round  the  arch : 
the  tower  opens  into  the  north  aisle  by  a  semicircular- 
headed  plain  door,  with  a  small  window  over  it»  There  are 
several  additions,  as  a  belfry  story  and  spire,  of  a  later  date, 
which  present  several  interesting  features. 

Bamack  church,  near  Stamford,  has  a  tower  probably 
Anglo-Saxon.  The  lower  part  has  projecting  stone  ribs  like 
those  of  the  tower  of  Earls  Barton  noticed  in  the  preceding 
part  of  this  article.  The  arch  opening  into  the  nave  resem- 
bles that  of  Brigtftook,  but  is  much  more  ornamented,  with 
an  arrangement  of  the  impost  unlike  any  Norman  work,  but 
much  like  a  rude  attempt  to  imitate  Roman  mouldings. 

Otftor  Church,  near  Peterborough,  is  a  large  and  fine 
oroes-church,  with  a  Norman  tower  at  the  intersection.  This 
tower  displays  almost  every  variety  of  Anglo-Norman 
moulding  and  ornament  The  two  upper  stories  present  a 
very  enriched  appearance,  having  open  arches  and  continued 
arcades  round.  Both  the  parapet  of  the  tower  and  the  spire 
are  of  later  date.  Other  parts  of  the  church,  as  well  as  the 
tower,  present  very  interesting  points.  St  Peter's  church, 
Northampton,  described  already,  and  Peterborough  cathe- 
dral [Pbtbrborouob],  have  considerable  portions  of  Nor- 
man architecture ;  also  the  parish  churches  of  Brockhole, 
Castle  Ashby,  Cotterstock,  lA>dfoid,East  Haddon,  Harpole, 
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Helpstone.  Kinssthorpe,  Masey,  Hotilton»  PeaUrK  Tits- 
ford,  Polbrook,  Weed(m-B«ck,  and  somr  others,  have  mora 
or  less  of  Norman  architecture  in  them.  Of  these,  Castle 
Ashby,  Cotterstock.  Maxey,  Polbrook,  Helpstone.  and 
PiUford  are  especially  deserving  of  notice.  Barnwell  St. 
Andrew's.  Aldwinkle  All  Saints,  Canons  Ashbv,  Easton. 
Finedon,  Fotheringay  (formerly  collegiate),  Lowick,  Raunds. 
Rushden.  St.  Mary's  Churoh  at  SUmford  Baron,  Stanwick, 
Kine'a  Sutton,  Tiohmaisb,  Warming^n,  Whiston,  Wilby, 
and  Wollaston  are  also  worthy  of  notice  for  their  beauty  or 
for  the  curious  features  they  present  There  are  some 
ruins  of  the  collegiate  buildings  adjoining  to  Fotheringay 
church. 

Of  St  James*s  abbey,  Duston,  near  Northampton, 
founded  by  V^illiam  Peverelj  natural  son  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  for  Black  or  Austm  canons  (yearly  revenue,  at 
the  dissolution,  213/.  7«.  ^d,  gross,  175/.  18#.  2^  clear), 
and  of  Pipewell  Cistertian  abbey.  Great  Oakley,  near  Rook« 
ingham  (yearly  revenue,  at  the  dissolution,  387/.  8#.  0)(/. 
gross,  286/.  lit.  Sfd  clear),  only  the  foundations  and 
traces  of  the  walls  are  remaining.  A  portion  of  the  chapel 
of  Catesby  Benedictine  nunnery,  near  Daventry  (yearly  re- 
venue, at  the  dissolution,  145/.  0«.  6d  gross,  132/.  19«.  U^ 
clear) ;  a  portion,  supposed  to  be  the  refectory,  of  the  Cluniac 
priory  at  Uaventi^  (gross  yearly  revenue,  at  the  dissolution, 
236/.  7«.  6d) ;  the  conventual  church  of  the  priory  of  Austin 
canons  at  Canons  Ashby,  between  Northampton  and  Ban- 
bury (revenue,  at  the  dissolution,  127/.  19«.  gross,  119/.  Qs.  4d. 
clear) ;  the  kitchen  and  a  few  other  vestiges  (now  incorpo- 
rated in  a  farm-house)  of  Sewardsley  Cistertian  priory,  near 
Towoester  (yearly  revenue,  at  the  dissolution,  18/.  lU.  2d. 
gross.  12/.  6«.  7 id,  clearX  are  the  princinal  monastic  re- 
mains. Queen's  Cross  at  Hardingstone  nas  been  noticed. 
Geddington  Cross,  near  Kettering,  another  of  those  erected 
by  Edward  I.  in  memory  of  his  wue,  is  of  triangular  shape, 
elevated  on  eight  steps,  and  divided  into  three  compartments* 
the  lower  ope  solid,  adorn^  with  six  shields  charged  with 
arms  and  other  sculptured  ornaments;  the  compartment 
above  this  consists  of  six  pillars  rising  (torn  an  embattled 
turret,  and  supporting  six  decorated  canopies ;  beneath  these 
canopies  are  placed  three  statues  of  the  queen.  The  upper 
compartment  is  richly  adorned. 

The  castellated  ruins  are  few.  These  are  the  earth-works 
of  Northampton,  Higham  Ferrers,  Braekley,  Fotheringay, 
and  perhaps  one  or  two  others,  and  the  gateway  of  Rock- 
ingham. Barnwell  C^tle  is  a  fine  and  intaresting  ruin: 
it  consists  of  four  massy  round  towers,  with  their  connectinjg 
vails  enolosinff  a  quadrangular  court:  the  western  wall  is 
dilapidated.  The  grand  gateway,  which  still  remains,  is 
Hanked  by  two  round  towers.  Some  of  the  antient  walls 
and  works  of  this  fortress  are  in  tlmost  as  perfect  a  state  as 
when  first  built,  particularly  the  entrance  gato  and  some 
vaulted  rooms  connected  with  it 

There  are  a  few  antient  mansions.  Drayton  House, 
Lowick,  near  Tfarapston,  is  of  the  age  of  Henry  VL :  it  re- 
tains many  of  the  featiures  of  an  antient  castle.  Fawsley 
House,  3  miles  south  of  Daventry,  the  antient  seat  of  the 
Kiughtly  family,  is  an  incongruous  pile  of  varioiu  dates. 
Northborough  manor-house,  between  Peterborough  and 
Market  Deeping,  now  a  form-house,  is  of  decorated  English 
character,  and  some  of  its  portions  and  details  are  very 
beauttfUL 

In  the  reign  of  Queen  Elisabeth  this  county  was  the 
scene  of  the  execution  of  Mary  of  Scotland,  who  was  tried, 
condemned,  and  beheaded  in  FoUieringay  Castle.  This  castle 
was  entirely  demolished  by  order  of  James  L  when  he  came 
to  the  throne.  This  coimty  possesses  several  memorials  of 
the  pubUo  neo  of  Elisabeth's  time.  Burleigh  or  Burghl^ 
House,  on  the  border  of  the  county  near  Stamford,  was  built 
tor  the  moel  part  by  the  great  Lord  Burleigh,  though  many 
additions  ana  alterations  have  been  made  by  subsequent 
possessors.  It  is  a  vast  pile,  displaying  magnificence  rather 
than  taste.  Kirby  Hall,  Oretton,  near  Rockingham,  was 
built  by  Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  lord-keeper:  it  has  been 
materially  altered  since.  The  more  antient  parts  of  Castle 
Ashby,  about  6  miles  east  of  Northampton,  were  erected 
by  Henry  lord  Compton.  The  offices  of  the  manor-house 
or  Ashby  St  Ledger  (near  Daventry)  contain  a  small  room 
in  which  the  gunpowder  plot  in  the  time  of  James  L  was 
concocted.  The  bouse  belonged  to  Catesby,  one  of  the 
leaden  in  the  conspiracy. 

The  battle  of  Naseby,  whi<^  deeided  the  civil  war  of 
Cbarlea  t,  wu  fought  in  this  county  {aj>.  1645).    The  king 


had  a  fortniffht  befoire  taken  Lnkm/tm  hf     . 
marehing  soutnward  by  Harboroogh  to  Damuliy,< 
FkurfiiX  to  raise  the  siege  of  Oxford  in  order  to  c 
On  the  approach  of  the  pariiamentariaa  forces  \ 
fox  and  (>omwell  to  Northampton,  CkarWs  relfi 

neighbourhood  of  Harborough,  but  flndinf  hm         . 

close  in  pursuit,  he  determined  to  turn  upon  tfieim.  TW  W- 
tle  was  /ought  at  Naseby,  and  eadi  side  nsustend  aboos  •••• 
or  9000  men.  The  right  wing  of  each  army,  the  Bmlato 
under  Rupert,  the  Parliamentarians  under  OmoiwdB, «« 
victorious ;  but  whfle  Rupert  wasted  his  adtnncagv  by  m- 
oonsiderete  pursuit,  Qromwell  decided  the  ^  by  alm|^ 
the  Royalist  centre  in  the  flank  and  rear.    Ids  vieSoiT  vm 


decisive:  the  Royalists  had  800  killed  sod 
Parliamentarians  rather  more ;  but  th^  loek  ^ 
ers  and  all  the  artillery,  besides  other  spofls  cf  the  | 
importance. 

After  the  king  hsd  surrendered  himself  to  ftc  Seats  ic 
Newark,  and  been  delivered  into  the  hands  of  tbe  ParW 
mentary  Commissioners,  he  was  brought  to  Holdeoby,  «r 
Holmby  Hotise,  about  6  mOes  north-west  of  Nurrhsmpiiia^ 
From  this  place  he  was  carried  off  by  Comet  Joyce,  sftty 
head  of  a  party  of  horse,  and  taken  to  the  amy.  HeUnfay 
House,  which  had  been  built  by  Sir  Chriatopner  HatiM  a 
the  time  of  Elisabeth,  was  demolished  by  order  of  tbs  |st» 
liament,  and  scarcely  any  remains  are  now  led 

The  only  stru^le  which  attended  the  neSiaeiiss  sC 
Charles  IL  took  plaoe  in  this  county.  General  Lmakat, 
who  had  escaped  from  confinement  in  the  Tower  of  f  nslw^ 
appeared  at  Daventry  with  a  few  troops  of  hone*  bm,  bstte 
attacked  by  Colonels  Ingoldsby  and  Streater.  and  ilwrj 
by  bis  own  men.  was  captured  and  ra-commitfd  lo  tSa 
Tower. 

(Baker's  History  qf  NwrthompUmMrt ;  Bridfvls  Bm- 
tory  qf  Nortkan^tanMre  ;  BeouUeM  qf  Ewglmmd  md 
Wales;  Conybeare  and  Phillips,  OutHnrn  (^ftkeOeoU^  / 
EngUuid  and  Wales;  6reenottgh*s  Geologieal  Map  / 
England;  Lewis's  Topa^raphkaT Dktic9^^  Wick—*s 
GoJkie  Architecture ;  Bntton's  ArckUecturaf  ifuiigmttm , 
Reynolds's  Iter  Britannianm  ;  Palgrare's  Bsm  otf  fr> 
gress  qf  the  English  CommomoeMh;  Sharon  Twwr^t 
Anglo-Saxons  and  History  qf  England  mm  the  MtMk 
Ages;  Parliamentary  Papers.) 

SrATisnct. 

i^iywAitipit— Northamptonshiro  is  chiellj  an  agficsdsartl 
county.  In  1831  it  ranked  the  twelfth  on  tbe  hsi  e#i«7v 
cultural  counties:  its  plaoe  in  this  respect  bas  iamMied 
since  1811,  when  it  was  the  tenth  on  this  list ;  a»d  is  Ja^l 
it  was  the  eleventh.  Of  43,793  males  twenty  jmm  of  s^ 
and  upwards,  only  682  were  (in  1831)  en^sgsd  in  mailari 
tures,and  21,907  were  occupied  in  agrieaitand  ymwis; 
out  of  this  latter  number  17,775  were  labosretw  Of  tbs 
682  employed  in  manufactures  or  in  making  mannfcrtwjg 
machinery,  about  200  were  engaged  at  Kettering  in  makag 
shoes  and  weaving  silk-shag;  about  60  in  weaving  plask  tt 
Rothwell,  Chatcombe,  and  Eydon;  there  ware  im  st 
Middleton-Cheney  oocupied  as  Ihtnie-warii  knitlsss,  sad 
about  70  more  thus  empk>jed  in  other  parts ;  Si  bbmi  a 
making  carpets  and  preparing  worsted  for  that  pnpoBa.  9 
of  them  at  Spratton,  13  at  HoUoweU;  and  tbefm  wawM 
weaven  of  misoellaneoiu  d««oriptions  in  seven!  ffisges 
throughout  the  county.  In  the  towns  of  Nertbsmfia^ 
Wellingborough,  Irthlingborough,  and  variooa  otber  ffaaak 
more  than  2000  men  were  oocupied  aa  shoe-nakasib  a 
making  shoes  not  consumed  in  the  rsspeetiva  plaeea ;  bas 
tbeie^  mr  the  sake  of  uniformity,  were  plaoea  undv  tbe 
head  of  men  engsjpd  in  tredes  and  bandicimltsi  tbosgk 
more  strictly  speakmg  they  are  manuibotnrara. 

The  populatnn  of  Northamptonshiie,  in  aneb  eiihtU^ 
lowing  deeennary  periods,  ^ 


1801 

63,417 

1811 

68,279 

1821 

79,676 

1831 

87,949 

IVrtaL 

m^ 

131.767 

141,363 

7 

162,483 

l« 

17933S 

!• 

68,340 
73,074 
62,908 
91,387 

showing  an  increase,  between  the  first  and  last  [ 
47,679,  or  mora  than  36  per  cent  on  the  whole  popalaCaom; 
being  21  per  cent,  below  the  whole  rate  of  increase  tbww^gV 
out  England. 

The  following  table  exhibits  a  summary  of  tbe  ] 
of  every  hundred.  »  t^«^iia^g3<^^^ 
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HOUSES. 

OCCUPATIONS. 

PERSONS. 

BUNDBEDS, 

FomUiM 

Another 

atlES,  LIBERTIES, 

or 

BOBOCGHS. 

Inhabited. 

FtrnfllM. 

BoUd- 

U>iB. 

habiiad. 

FamiUM 

employed 
iuayrl- 
enltore. 

chieflj 

loUe. 
manukc- 

tnreif 
uaAhMXf 

dienft. 

Pamiliei 
BOtoom> 
prieedfa 
the  two 
preced- 
ing 

Melees 

Fameki. 

Total  of 
Penons. 

Males 

twenty 
yean  of 

CuppingWardenCHun- 

uTOttf     •            •           • 

972 

1,059 

3 

25 

671 

233 

155 

2^21 

2.376 

4,697 

1,163 

Clelej      •         .        • 
Coiby       • 

1,462 

1,633 

10 

24 

960 

415 

258 

3,557 

3.856 

7,413 

1.803 

2,171 

2,362 

9 

62 

1,253 

557 

552 

5,149 

5,285 

10,434 

2,573 

Fawsley    .         •         • 

2*944 

3,096 

13 

73 

1,373 

992 

731 

6,787 

7,370 

14,157 

3.363 

Greent  Norton  • 

1,11$ 

1,186 

5 

26 

750 

274 

162 

2,638 

2,695 

5,333 

1,386 

Guilsbeiough    • 
HamAM!dshoe    . 

2»032 

2,219 

8 

36 

1,244 

697 

378 

4,805 

4,914 

9.719 

2,402 

1,637 

1,753 

2 

48 

498 

906 

349 

4.002 

4,176 

8,178 

1,970 

Higliam  Ferrers 

1,655 

1,833 

12 

21 

901 

678 

254 

4.042 

4,194 

8,236 

2.057 

Huxloe    •        •        • 

2,567 

2,745 

5 

75 

1.217 

975 

553 

6,192 

6.645 

12^837 

2.998 

King's  Satton  . 
Naittlbrd 

2,529 

2,705 

6 

48 

1,678 

675 

352 

6,132 

6,303 

12,435 

3.092 

516 

555 

6 

9 

306 

154 

95 

1,338 

1,397 

2,735 

633 

Kobottle  Gfore  •        • 

1,825 

1,929 

8 

59 

1,071 

470 

388 

4.302 

4,424 

8,726 

2,168 

Orlingbury        •        • 
Polebrook 

1,178 

1,252 

3 

25 

754 

304 

194 

2.834 

2.860 

5,694 

1.365 

879 

998 

27 

489 

289 

220 

2.280 

2,257 

4,537 

1,057 

Rothwell  • 

1,682 

1,781 

6 

38 

897 

•    492 

392 

3.872 

3.988 

7.860 

2.038 

8peIlio«    • 
Towcesler         •        • 

1,210 

1,267 

28 

683 

322 

262 

2,870 

2.980 

6,850 

1,388 

977 

1,037 

6 

28 

434 

435 

168 

2,360 

2,513 

4.873 

1,152 

WiUjbrook 
Wymenley 

1,160 

1,312 

S 

18 

730 

416 

166 

2,904 

2,886 

6,790 

1,462 

1,740 

1,912 

I 

25 

1,165 

463 

284 

4,315 

4,542 

8,857 

2.125 

NorthamptoB     (  Bo- 
roiis;h)  . 

Peterborough      (  Li- 
berty) . 

Peterborough  (City)  . 

3,091 

3,191 

28 

120 

88 

2,217 

886 

7,619 

\732 

15,351 

3,846 

1,952 

2,193 

16 

42 

1,162 

512 

519 

5.066 

5.005 

10.071 

2,607 

1,128 

1,145 

5 

25 

10 

519 

616 

2,564 

2,989 

5,553 

1,146 

Totals  . 

36,322 

39.163 

154 

882 

18,334 

12,895 

7,934 

78,949 

91,387 

179,336 

43,793 

4  for  each  inhabitant 
9 
10 
9 


County  Eijcpenses,  Crimes,  «J«.— The  sums  expended  for 
tbe  relief  of  the  poor  at  the  four  dates  of 
£  #.    d. 

1 80 1     were    94.607,  being  1 4 
1811        ..      139,675       „       19 
1821        ..     145.093       „       17 
1831        ..     150,816       „       16 
The  sum  expended  for  the  same  purpose  for  the  year  end- 
ing March,    1838,  was  77.163/. :    and  assuming  that  the 
population  had  increased  from  1831  to  1838  at  the  same 
rate  of  prc^p^ess  as  in  the  ten  preceding  years,  the  above 
sum  gives  an  average  of  Ss.  0^.  for  each  inhabitant  These 
averages  are  above  those  for  the  whole  of  England  and 
Wales. 

The  sum  raised  in  Northamptonshire  for  poor-rate, 
countj-rate,  and  other  local  purposes,  in  the  year  ending 
25lh  of  Match,  1833.  was  169,614?.,  and  was  levied  upon  the 
various  descriptions  of  property  as  under : — 

On  land  .  .  £150.467    St. 

Dwelling-houses  •  15.181  10 

Mills,  fiMJtories,&c        .  1,756  13 

Manorial  profits,  navigation,  Sec     2,209    2 

Total        169,614    8 

The  amount  expended  was — 

For  the  relief  of  the  poor  .            .  £148,042  4 

In  sniU  of  law,  removal  of  paupers,  &c.  3,742  18 

For  other  purposes           .            •  19,037  5 


Total  money  expended        170,822    7 


Id  the  returns  made  un  in  subsequent  years  the  descrip- 
tions of  property  assessed  are  not  specified.  In  the  years 
1834, 1835, 1836, 1837,  and  1838,  there  were  raised  166,712/. 
19*-,  144,112/.  4f.,  112,531/.  12*.  (not  given  for  1837),  and 
89,419/.  respectively;  and  the  expenditure  of  each  year  was 
as  follows: —  ^^^     *  ,___       ,_^ 

1834.  1835.  1836.         1887.         1838. 

VorUmt^Bafor  the  poor    140479        118JM2      91.901       74/)72      77,163 
l«eait«orUw.TeiDo?«lof  J  3^jl  2  490         2;006         1»148  863 

P^SSSu'Swtfde'thii  9m        7.658      iwlgkea.    9^63 


yor  mXk  rthet  piupuww 


18023       10.440        i396         5,568 


<XMAMair«tpfaMtfl6»i778      1A7^     W^ 
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The  saving  effected  in  the  sum  expended  in  1838,  as  com- 
pared with  mat  expended  in  1834,  was  therefore  72,815/., 
or  not  quite  44  per  cent,  and  the  sum  expended  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  poor  in  1838  was  less  than  that  in  1834  by 
63.016/.,  or  more  than  45  per  cent 

The  number  of  tnrnpike  trusts  in  Northamptonshire,  as 
ascertained  in  1836,  under  the  acts  3  and  4  William  IV., 
c  80.  were  27 ;  the  number  of  miles  of  road  under  their 
chaire  was  358.  The  annual  income  arising  from  tolls  and 
parish  composition  in  lieu  of  statute  duty,  in  1835,  was 
37,990/.,  and  the  annual  expenditure  in  the  same  year  was 
as  follows  — 

Manual  labour  •  .  £l 

Team  labour,  and  carriage  of  materials 

Materials  for  surface  repairs     . 

Land  purchased 

Damages  done  in  obtaining  materials  • 

Tradesmen's  bills 

Salaries  of  treasurer,  clerk,  and  surveyor 

Law  charges  .  •  •  • 

Interest  of  debt  •  • 

Improvements 

Debts  paid  off  .  •  • 

Incidental  expenses     • 

Estimated  value  of  statute  duty  per- 
formed      •  •  •  • 

Total  expenditure  36,701  16 

The  county  expenditure  in  1834,  exclusive  of  that  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor,  was  6801/.  6«.,  disbursed  as  fol- 
lows:— 

Bridges,  building,  repairs,  &c.  • 

Gaols,  houses  of  correction,  Sec,  and 
maintaining  prisoners,  &c. 

Shire  halls,  and  courts  of  justice,  build- 
ing, repairing.  &c.  .  • 

Prosecutions  .  «  •  • 

Clerk  of  the  peaoe 

Conveyance  of  prisoners  before  trial     . 

Conveyance  of  convicts 

Vagrants,  apprehending  and  conveying 

Coroner  ,  .  •  • 

Miscellaneous  •  •  • 


11.671 

2 

3.038 

2 

6,923 

6 

26 

4 

456 

0 

1,308 

19 

2,302 

16 

641 

16 

3,161 

7 

769 

19 

2,950 

4 

1,006 

0 

2,446 

2 

£728  10 
2,181  4 


115 
1,684 
245 
470 
195 
93 
151 
935 


9 

9 

12 

12 

0 

2 

18 

10 


Total  exponditura 


,»«: 


KOIt 


doe 
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Tba  number  of  persons  charged  with  criminal  offences  in 
the  thr«»e  septennial  periods  ending  with  1820,  1827,  and 
1834,  ware  765,  927,  and  1213  respectively,  making  an 
average  of  109  annually  in  the  first  period,  of  132  in  the 
second  period,  and  of  1 76  in  the  third  period.  The  number 
of  persons  tried  at  quarter-sessions  in  each  of  the  years 
1831,  1832,  and  1833,  iu  respect  to  which  any  costs  were 
paid  out  of  the  county  rates,  were  49, 54,  and  51  respectively. 
Among  the  persons  charged  with  offences  there  were  com- 
mitted for 

1831.     '       183S.  1833. 

Felonies        •  •  44  48  48 

Misdemeanors  .563 

The  total  number  of  committals  in  each  of  the  same  years 
was  77,  72,  and  53  respectively. 

1831.  1832.  183a 

The  number  convicted  was        58  55  39 

Acquitted  .  .  13  14  7 

Discharged  by  proclamation        6  3  7 

There  were  268  persons  charged  in  1838  with  crimes  at 
the  assizes  and  sessions  in  Northamptonshire.  Of  these  38 
were  charged  with  offences  against  the  person,  24  of  which 
were  common  assaults;  12  were  charged  with  offences 
against  property  committed  with  violence ;  191  with  offences 
against  property  committed  without  violence ;  only  2  were 
charged  with  malicious  offences ;  1  for  uttering  counterfeit 
coin ;  and  24  for  various  misdemeanors. 

Of  the  whole  number  committed,  1 88  were  convicted,  56 
were  acquitted,  3  were  not  prosecuted,  and  no  bill  was  found 
against  20.  Of  those  convicted.  2  were  sentenced  to  deatli, 
but  their  sentence  was  commuted  into  transportation  for  life ; 
31  were  transported  for  various  periods ;  2  were  sentenced 
to  two  years ;  28  to  one  year ;  and  115  to  six  months  and 
under;  10  were  fined,  and  1  was  found  insane.  Of  the 
whole  number  of  offenders,  234  were  males  and  34  females; 
104  could  neither  read  nor  write ;  148  could  read  and  write 
imperfectly ;  1 5  could  read  and  write  well ;  and  one  had  re- 
ceived superior  instruction. 

The  number  of  persons  registered  in  1837  to  vote  for 
county  members  was  8457.  Of  these,  5620  were  free- 
holders,  41  leaseholders,  654  copyholders,  2021  occupving 
tenants,  and  121  annuitants:  being  1  in  21  of  the  whole 
population,  and  1  in  5  of  the  male  population  twenty  years 
of  ajge  and  upwards,  as  taken  in  1831. 

Northamptonshire  contains  three  savings'  banks:  the 
number  of  depositors  and  amount  of  deposits  on  the  20th 
of  November,  in  each  of  the  following  years,  were  as 
under:— 


1832. 


1833. 


1834.    V       1835. 


>        A£Q\  1.203  4.920  6.093 

£\%&^       £SJ.»JS      ieiS9.199     £160^^1 


Number  of  depositors    • 
AmooBtofdeporiU        • 

The  various  sums  in  the  savings'  banks  in  1836,  1837, 
and  1838,  were  distributed  as  under: — 


1836. 


1837. 


1836. 


Depo-  Depo*  Dqio- 

•iUm.  D«podt«.  citon.  Deposito.  titon.  Depotlb. 

Not  exl^e•dinf  £20       2.992  £21.129  3.115  £21.547  3.373  £23.596 

50        1.413  48.<^14  ,1.600  48.463  1.667  52.168 

100          604  42.143  637  4i.9l5  675  46.935 

150           192  iai25l  910  243M  181  27390 

SOO          109  19615  100  18051  116  19.735 

▲boTo      •       200           66  19,036  JO  19.475  64  18.416 

6.376      167.469      iJm      176»995     e^OM      138.742 

Education. — The  following  summary  is  taken  from  the 
Parliamentary  Returns  on  Education  made  in  the  session 
of  1835. 

ScbooU.   SchoUxa.    Total. 
Infant  schools  •  .  .132 

Number  of  children  at  such  schools; 
ages  irom  2  to  7  years  :— 

Males  •  •  636 

Females       .  •  613 

Sex  not  specified     •  935 


Daily  schools  .  .  .  544 

Number  of  children  at  such  schools; 
ages  from  4  to  14  years: — 

Males  .  • 

Females 

Sex  not  specified      • 


2,184 


8.471 
5,186 
2,454 


Schools 


676 


16,111 


Tot^l  of  children  under  daily  in- 
struction •  •  •  ll»9{ 
Sunday-schools       .            •            •   406 
Number  of  chUdren  at  such  schools ; 
ages  from  4  to  15  yean : 

Males         •  .  WMl 

Females  •  11,664 

Sex  not  specified     •  ^jnx 

2u>; 

Assuming  that  the  population  between  the  ag**  ^^^ 
15  years  has  increasea  in  the  same  pronortioo  as  the  «h»» 
of  Uie  population  since  1821,  and  that  the  whole  popvlit*.^ 
has  increased  in  the  same  ratio  since  11)1  as  in  chr  m. 
years  preceding  that  time,  the  approximate  n«ttbtf  c4 
children  between  the  ages  of  2  ana  15  yean  thaa  fan^  «• 
residing  in  Northamptonshire  in  1833  was  aboot  M,3«7. 

Sixty-seven  Sunday-schools  are  returned  ff««i  f!bm 
where  no  other  school  exists,  and  the  children,  til74  it 
number,  who  are  instructed  therein  cannoC  be  iiffMirf 
to  attend  any  other  schools;  at  all  other  places  8ab)- 
school  children  have  opportunity  of  resortnig  to  4i^ 
schools  also,  but  in  what  number,  or  in  what  ptoMrtm. 
duplicate  entry  of  the  same  children  is  thus  prodoeei  ■« 
remain  uncertain.  Fifty-one  schools*  oontainnf  94ll 
children,  which  are  both  daily  and  Sunday  achoola,  at  ^ 
turned  from  various  places,  and  duplicate  entry  is  kat«- 
to  be  thus  far  created.  Making  allowanoe  thmiac  f- 
this  cause,  which  prevents  accuracy,  we  may  perhafs  tur\ 
estimate  that  about  two-thirds  of  the  children  betwea  t^ 
ages  of  2  and  15  years  are  under  instructioo  in  this  cwan 

Maintenance  qf  Schools. 


SchU. 

Scbo. 
Ian. 

SchU. 

Scbo. 

tan. 

fc«^i  •J;^  fcfcto^    "^ 

latent  SchooU 
DaUvSchooU 
SuadaySchooU 

39 

l«7 

81 
3,630 
2.267 

8 

66 

356 

623    m'ljtt      s      r-T 

3,051]    3«S  t  7,296      S     1.  't 

Totml 

5,978|    420 

27.783j  457    9.e»     m    4,1- 

The  schools  established  by  Dissenters,  included  ia  (^' 
above  statement,  are 

Infant  schools  •  •  s  containing        ** 

Daily-schools  •  •  15  .  3-* 

Sunday-schools         .  .  110  •  f^. 

The  schools  established  since  1818  are 


279 

215 


oflntatniaf 


Infant  and  other  daily  schools 
Sunday-schools 

Twenty-four  boarding-schools  are  included  ia  the  Bcai>K' 
of  daily-schools  given  above.  No  school  in  this  coaat*  Ap- 
pears to  be  confined  to  the  children  of  parents  rf  th*  tiSs- 
blished  Church,  or  of  any  other  religioua  dasoixarw.', 
such  exclusion  being  disclaimed  in  almost  9vaj  ns«2aiM-  -. 
especially  in  schools  established  by  Dissentcts,  with  %\^-  ^ 
are  here  included  Wesleyan  Methodises  and  Bi.»..- 
Catholics. 

Lending-libraries  of  books  are  attached  to  23  icLsiift  - 
this  county. 

NORTHCOTE,  JAMES,  an  Eneliah  sirtist  ajrivr:i' 
on  art,  was  bom  in  1 746,  at  Plymouth,  where  his  hiha  «  ^ 
a  watchmaker.     Having  been   introduced  to  Sir  Jms— » 
Reynolds  through  Dr.  J.  Mudge,  he  went  lo  LoodM  ti  **-> 
age  of  twenty-five  to  study  painting  under  him,  and  ra  '  ' 
five  years  not  only  his  pupil  but  bis  inmate.    Tfannrx^ 
stance  was  of  no  small  advantage  to  him,  as  it  o«c  **-  ^ 
tended  to  refine  his  manners,  but  brought  him  into  a.c:» 
with  the  best  society  of  the  day.    On  quitting  Rcynalii  ^ 
at  first  set  up  as  a  portro it-painter,  and  would  no  d^oh:  k:. 
become  eminent  in  that  branch  of  the  art,  as  he  mbkim^. 
much  insight  into  and  power  of  describing  indindaal  rZ. 
racter.     But  his  ambition  prompted  him  to  aspire  id  k0 
thing  higher  than  taking  likenesses.    He  arcoidingi*  « ' 
out  for  Italy,  where  he  snent  about  five  yean»  bihG  *^ 
made  a  member  of  the  academies  of  Florence  and  Or  ~-=- 
On  his  return  he  was  encouraged  by  BoydeU,  vho  pttMa*- 
many  engravings  after  subjecU  painted  by  him,  and  vmr^ 
others  that  called  the  Village  Doctress,  which  wm  I<   • 
long  lime  an  exceedingly  popular  print.   For  the  8UM<^  •  I 
Gallery  he  produced  two  of  his  best  works»  the  MatAtt   i  I 
the  Two  Prmces  in  the  Tower,  and  Hubert  afti 
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besides  some  other  Bubjects.  Yet  although  he  displayed 
considerable  skill  in  composition  and  colouring,  t(^ther 
with  vigour  of  expression,  bis  ability  in  art  was  hy  no  means 
equal  to  his  enthusiasm  and  his  application.  For  nearly 
half  a  century  he  existed  almost  entirely  in  his  painting- 
room  in  Argyle  Street,  and  would  have  been  content,  as 
be  himself  said,  to  live  on  so  for  ever  in  what  was  to  him 
til-sufficient  enjoyment.  In  the  latter  put  of  his  life  he 
was  quite  a  recluse,  and  independent  both  in  spirit  and  cir- 
cumstance8~-the  latter  chiefly  owing  to  his  prudence  and 
frugidity.  He  was  apt  to  be  somewhat  conical,  though 
really  kind-hearted.  Hazlitt's  'Conversations'  with  him 
afford  the  best  portraiture  of  his  character  and  of  the  qua- 
lities of  his  mind.  His  literary  productions  are  far  from 
being  inconsiderable.  Many  papners  of  his  appeared  in  a 
work  entitled  'The  Artist,' and  in  1813  he  published  his 
*  Memoirs  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  with  an  Analysis  of  his 
Discourses,*  a  quarto  volume,  to  which  he  afterwards  added 
a  supplement  In  1828,  at  the  age  of  eighty-two,  he  again 
appeared  as  an  author,  with  his  *  One  Hundred  Fables,  ori- 
ginal and  selected,'  which,  though  of  little  interest  as  a 
literary  performance,  is  a  book  of  ^reat  attraction  on  account 
of  the  very  numerous  and  exquisite  wood-cuts,  all  which 
were  executed  after  his  own  designs,  and  were  superior  to 
any  embellishments  of  the  kind  that  had  then  appeared.  A 
second  set  was  published  after  his  death,  according  to  his 
instructions  in  his  will.  As  if  to  convince  the  world  that  he 
was  not  only  still  livin?,  but  unwearied  by  his  long  career, 
be  published,  in  his  eighty-fourth  year,  his '  Life  of  Titian,'  a 
work  which  contains  much  information  relative  to  paintine 
and  to  art  generally.  Neither  did  he  lay  i^ide  his  pencil, 
but  may  almost  be  said  to  have  died  with  it  in  his  hand, 
since  he  continued  to  amuse  himself  with  it  till  within  a 
day  or  two  of  his  death,  which  happened  at  his  house  in 
Argyle  Street,  July  13,  1831.  Northcote  was  never  mar- 
ried, but  lived  with  his  maiden  sister,  who  survived  him. 

NORTHUMBERLAND,  a  northern  county  of  England. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Norhamshire  and  Island- 
shire,  two  divisions  which  constitute  a  detached  part  of  the 
county  of  Durham ;  on  the  east  by  the  North  Sea  or  Ger- 
man Ocean;  on  the  south  by  the  county  of  Durham,  from 
which  it  is  separated  in  one  part  by  the  Tyne,  in  other 
parts  by  the  Stanlev  Bum  and  the  Derwent,  feeders  of  the 
Tyne ;  on  the  soutn-west  by  Cumberland,  from  which  in 
one  part  it  is  separated  by  the  Irthing,  which  flows  into  the 
Eden;  and  on  the  north-west  by  the  Scotch  counties  of 
Berwick  and  Roxborough,  from  the  former  of  which  it  is  in 
one  part  separated  by  the  Tweed.  Its  form,  if  the  small 
detached  part  of  Durham  be  taken  with  it,  is  triangular, 
tlie  base,  resting  on  the  county  of  Durham,  and  the  vertex 
being  at  the  bounds  of  the  town  of  Berwick.  The  length 
of  the  base,  f^om  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne  to  Blacklaw  Moun- 
tain on  the  border  of  Cumberland,  is  47  miles;  that  of  the 
side  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne  to  Berwick  bounds,  60 
miles ;  and  that  of  the  remaining  side,  70  miles.  That 
portion  of  the  district  whose  form  and  dimensions  are  here 
given  which  belongs  to  the  county  of  Durham  is  very  small. 
The  area  of  the  county  of  Northumberland  is  estimated 
at  1871  square  miles;  the  population  in  1821  was  198,965 ; 
in  1831,  222,912,  showing  an  increase  in  ten  years  of  23,947, 
or  12  per  cent,  and  giving  119  inhabitants  to  the  square 
mfle.  In  size  it  is  the  fifth  of  the  English  counties ;  in 
amount  of  population  the  twenty-fourth;  and  in  density  of 
population  the  thirty-eighth. 

Newcastle,  the  county  town,  is  on  the  Tyne,  about  250 
miles  in  a  direct  line  north  by  west  of  London,  or  278  miles 
by  the  mail-road  through  Ware,  Huntingdon,  Stamford, 
Grantham,  Newark,  Doncaster,  York,  Thirsk,  North- 
allerton, Darlington,  and  Durham.     [Newcastlk.] 

Surface,  Geological  Structure,  and  Hydrography.— 
Northumberland  is  a  rugged  county.  The  highest  hills 
are  on  the  north-west  border,  towards  Scotland.  They  are 
c«>mmonly  designated  the  Cheviot  Hills,  which  name  is  in 
strictness  limited  to  one  groun  among  them.  They  extend 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Wooler  towards  the  south-west. 
Tbe Cheviot  Hills,  properlyso  called  (2657  feethigh),are  near 
Ibe  northern  extremity.  Biers  Hugh,  Hedgehope  (2347  feet 
hieh),  the  Hartside  Hills,  Standrop,  Rowhope,  Cawlahope. 
and  many  others  are  near  the  Cheviot,  but  more  to  the  south- 
ward; LumsdenHill  (725  feet  high).  Carter  Hill,  Three 
Felices,  Tronting  Crag,  Peel  Fell.  Granknus,  Baron's  Pike,  and 
otliers,  are  to  Uie  southward  of  these,  approaching  the  Cum- 
b^xland border.  Xhw^hilbhayeinwveralinstancesacomcal 


form,  and  some  are  nearly  perfect  cones ;  they  are  covered 
with  a  fine  green  turfi,  and  afford  excellent  pasture  for  sheep. 
Another  range  of  hills,  nearly  parallel  to  the  range  just 
described,  extends  from  the  east  of  the  junction  of  the  Till 
with  the  Tweed  southward  to  the  bank  of  the  Tyne.  In  the 
northern  part  they  bear  the  name  of  the  Divot  Hills ;  in  the 
centre  they  form  the  high  lands  of  Eglingham  Common, 
Rothbury  Forest,  the  Simonside  Hills  (1407  feet  high),  and 
Harwood  Moor;  more  to  the  south  are  Ottar  (^ps  and 
Tone  Crag.  Black  Heddon,  near  the  Divot  Hills,  is  646 
feet  high.  Branches  from  these  hills  extend  eastward  toward 
the  sea ;  Ruffiaw,  in  one  of  these  branches  near  Morpeth, 
is  595  feet  high ;  and  Alnwick  Moor  is  808  feet  high.  The 
hills  south  of  the  Coquet  form  part  of  the  extensive  moor- 
lands which  occupy  a  third  part  of  the  county,  and  have  an 
average  elevation  of  from  500  to  1000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  1 

South  of  the  Tyne  is  a  group  of  hills  separating  the 
valleys  of  the  Tyne  and  the  Wear.  The  Wolf  Hills,  part 
of  this  group,  approach  the  right  or  east  bank  of  the  South 
Tyne.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley  of  that  river  are 
the  high  lands  of  Greltsdale  Forest,  which  are  partly  in  thi9 
county  and  partly  in  Cumberland. 

The  coast  is  low.  There  are  no  cliffs  except  very  low  oned 
throughout  its  whole  range.  From  the  mouth  of  the  Tweed 
at  Berwick  it  runs  south-east  to  Sunderland  Point.  In  this 
part  are  two  bays:  the  larger,  opposite  Holy  Island;  the 
other,  Buddie  Bay,  into  which  a  little  stream,  the  Warnbum, 
Hows,  is  more  to  the  south-east  Holy  Island  and  the  Fame 
Islands  are  noticed  elsewhere.    [Durham.] 

From  Sunderland  Point  the  coast  runs  south  by  east  to 
the  mouth  of  tlie  Tyne.  It  is  marked  bv  some  headlands 
and  bays;  Beadnell  Point,  the  headland  ofDunstanborough 
Castle,  Boulmer  Bay,  Alnmouth  Bay,  Hawksley  Point,  south 
of  which  is  Druridge  Bay,  Newbiggin  Point,  and  Seaton 
Road.  Coquet  Island  lies  off  Hawksley  Point.  It  is  nearly 
a  mile  long  from  north  to  south,  and  about  half  a  milo 
broad.  It  had  formerly  a  religious  house,  a  cell  to  Tyne- 
mouth  ;  there  was  also  a  fortress,  the  ruins  of  which  have 
been  converted  into  a  dwelling-house  and  lighthouse.  It 
contains  some  rich  pasture  and  abounds  in  rabbits.  Coal 
was  dug  in  Leland*s  time. 

The  south-eastern  part  of  the  county,  bounded  by  a  line 
drawn  from  Warkworth,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Coquet,  by  the 
head  of  the  river  Blyth,  to  the  Tyne,  and  from  thence  south- 
ward to  the  bank  of  the  Derwent,  is  included  in  the  great 
coal-field  of  the  counties  of  Northumberland  and  Durham. 
[CoAL-FiELDs]  This  coal-field  is  skirted  on  the  north- 
west by  a  belt  of  land  occupied  by  the  millstone-grit.  The 
thickness  of  this  formation  is  probably  900  or  1000  feet  at 
least.  The  prevailing  rock  of  the  series  is  shale,  known 
by  the  provincial  name  of  plate,  with  which  occur  various 
beds  of  sandstone,  differing  in  hardness  and  texture,  and, 
according  to  these  diff^nces,  distinguished  as  fireestones, 
hazles,  whetstones,  grindstones,  and  millstones.  Beyond 
the  millstone-grit  district  is  a  belt  of  land,  still  narrower 
than  the  foregoitig,  occupied  by  the  carboniferous  or  moun- 
tain limestone.  This  is  marked  in  Mr.  Greenough's  *  Map* 
as  skirting  the  millstone-grit,  from  the  sea  at  Alnmouth  to 
the  southern  border  of  the  county,  where  it  expands  over  a 
greater  extent,  occupying  the  valley  of  the  Tyne  and  the 
country  south  of  it  from  the  border  of  Cumberland  to  below 
Hexham.  Nearly  all  the  rest  of  the  county  is  occupied  by 
a  series  of  formations  comprising  sandstones  of  various  kinds 
(one  of  them  resembling  the  sandstone  of  the  millstone-grit 
series),  limestone,  slatv  clay,  shale,  and  coal.  The  relative 
position  of  these  beds  Is  not  ascertained.  The  coal  worked 
in  this  formation  is  slate  coal,  and  is  considered  inferior  m 
quality  to  that  of  the  Northumberland  and  Durham  coal- 
field. Conybeare  and  Phillips  refer  these  beds  to  the  mill- 
stone-grit  series.  ,  ,     i.       i  #        ^ 

Trap  rocks  occur  in  connection  with  both  coal  formanem^ 
either  as  overlying  masses,  resting  unconformably  on  the 
subjacent  strata ;  as  dykes,  irregularly  intersecting  the 
strata-  or  as  beds, conformably  interstratified  and  regularly 
alternating  with  the  other  strata.  A  small  district  along 
the  Tweed  is  occupied  by  the  new  red-sandstone. 

The  principal  mineral  product  of  this  county  is  pit-coaU 
of  which  the  chief  part  raised  is  sent  coastwise  to  London 
and  to  various  ports  of  the  southern  and  eastern  ©ountiei 
which  do  not  produce  coal.  [Coal-Fiblds  ;  Coal  Trade.] 
The  principal  pits  in  the  great  coal-field  are  in  tb«  neigH- 

I  bourhood  of  the  Tynot 
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There  are  many  pits  in  the  miUstone-ffrit  and  oarboni* 
feroos  limestone  districta,  and  In  the  inferior  ooal  Ibrmation 
whi6h  crops  out  from  beneath  them  and  overtpreadi  ao 
large  a  portion  of  the  eoun^.  Some  jnrpeum  is  obtained  in 
the  red-sandstone  district,  near  the  Tweed;  and  there  are 
lead-mines  in  the  earboniferous  limestone  at  Allendale,  near 
the  bolder  of  Durham  IAllxndalb],  and  in  other  places. 
The  ones  of  tine  abound  in  most  of  the  veins  producing  lead. 
There  is  abundance  of  ironstone  in  the  strata  which  occur  in 
the  coal-measures.  Limestone  is  dug  in  many  |>art8,  and 
atone  for  various  purposes  is  quarried  in  the  prmeipal  coal- 
field. 

The  rivers  of  Northumberland  rise  for  the  most  part  in  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  hills  of  the  north-western  boundary,  and 
flow  eastward  across  the  county  to  the  German  Ocean.  The 
Tweed  lies  to  the  west  of  this  range,  and  belongs  chiefly  to 
Scotland.  For  a  short  distance  however,  near  Coldstream. 
It  skirU  the  border  of  Northumberland  and  of  that  detached 
portion  of  Durham  which  adjoins  Berwick.  The  tide  flows 
Up  to  Norham  Castle,  but  vessels  of  forty  or  fifty  tons  get 
up  to  New  Waterford  only,  six  miles  above  Berwick. 

The  Till  rises  in  the  eastern  slope  of  the  border  ranges 
near  the  Hartside  Hills,  and,  under  the  name  of  the  Bre- 
mish,  flows  forst  eastward,  then  northward ;  on  reaching 
the  neighbourhood  of  Belford  it  turns  north-west,  and,  as- 
suming the  name  of  TQl,  flows  into  the  Tweed.  It  receives 
the  Roddam  Bum  and  the  Lill  Bum,  and  the  Beaumont  or 
Glen  river,  the  last  from  the  west  side  of  the  hills.  The  Till 
Ss  nearly  40  miles  long. 

The  Aln  rises  at  Alnham,  near  the  foot  of  the  border 
range,  and  flowing  eastward  20  miles  past  Alnwick,  Iklls 
into  the  sea  at  Alnmouth.  The  Coquet  rises  in  the  border 
range,  and  flowing  first  south-east,  then  bending  to  the  east 
toast  Rothbury,  and  then  flowing  again  to  the  north-east,  falls 
mto  the  ooean  just  below  Warkworth,  after  a  course  of 
about  37  miles.  The  Aln  and  the  Coquet  are  both  navi- 
|;able  for  a  short  distance,  the  former  up  to  Alnwick.  There 
18  a  salmon  fishery  at  the  mouth  of  these  rivers^  and  the 
Aln  abounds  in  trout. 

The  Wensbeck  or  Wansbeck  rises  in  the  hills  which  run 
through  the  centre  of  the  countv,  and  flows  east  past  Mor- 
peth, where  it  becomes  navigable,  into  the  German  Ooean. 
Its  whole  length  is  24  miles^  the  length  of  the  navigation  6 
miles.  The  Blyth  rises  in  the  same  range  of  hills  as  the 
Wensbeck,  and  has  a  course  of  above  20  miles  nearly  pa- 
rallel to  that  river,  more  to  the  southward.  It  is  navigable 
a  short  distance  horn  the  mouth.  The  Pont  is  a  small 
stream,  flowing  into  the  Blyth.  The  parish  of  Bedlington, 
or '  Bedlingtonshire,'  between  the  mouths  of  the  Wensbeck 
and  the  Blyth,  belongs  to  the  county  of  Durham.  The 
Seaton  Bum  is  a  short  stream,  11  or  12  miles  long,  to  the 
south  of  the  Blyth,  with  which  it  communicates  near  its 
source.  It  flows  into  the  sea  at  Seaton  Sluice,  or  Hartley 
new  harbour. 

The  North  Tyne  rises  from  several  springs,  some  of  which 
are  just  within  the  Scottish  border,  some  in  Northum- 
berland  but  close  on  the  borde|^  and  after  flowing  south- 
ward under  the  name  of  the  Keelder  Bum  for  10  miles, 
turns  eastward  and  flows  14  miles  to  just  below  Bellingham, 
where  it  receives  the  river  Reed  frem  the  border  of  the 
oounty.  22  miles  long;  flrom  this  point  the  stream  flows 
south-east  14  miles  to  the  junction  of  the  South  Tyne^  just 
above  Hexham.  The  Soutn  Tyne  rises  amid  the  huls  south 
of  Aldstone  Moor  in  Cumberland,  and  after  flowing  17  miles 
northward  to  Haltwhistle^  turns  eastward  and  flows  16  miles 
to  its  junction  with  the  North  Type.  It  receives  the  Allen 
and  some  othor  small  streams.  The  united  stream  flows  in 
a  tolerebly  direct  eastward  course  of  30  miles,  past  New- 
castle into  the  sea  between  North  and  South  Shields.  lU 
whole  len^  from  the  head  of  the  North  Tyne  is  about  70 
miles.  It  u  navigable  for  sea-borne  vessels  up  to  Newcastle, 
and  for  river  craft  a  few  miles  higher.  The  salmon  ftshen* 
on  this  river  was  formerly  celebrated,  but  is  now  nearly  if 
not  quite  destroyed.  The  spring-tidM  rise  about  18  feet  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  and  about  1 1^  feet  at  Newcastle. 

The  salmon  fishery  of  the  Tweed  is  verv  important,  and 
a  considerable  number  of  hoses  of  that  fUh  packed  in  ice 
ire  sent  from  that  river  to  the  London  market,  beside  what 
is  pickled  or  dried.  There  is  a  fisherv  for  salmon-treut  and 
gnlseb  01  small  salmon,  at  Warkworth  on  the  Coquet. 

The  vale  of  the  Coquet  is  noted  for  the  excellence  of  its 
aigricttUwre;  the  vale  of  Tyne  exhibits  great  variety  of 
fOMMKj^  above  Newcastle  it  is  rich  and  beautifU. 


There  are  no  canals  in  Northumberiand,  bvi  tlMCW  m 
many  railroads.  The  most  important  is  the  Nnwtaaih  tbi 
Ouiule  Railroad.  It  foltows  the  valley  of  the  T>«e  sftd 
South  T^ne,  partly  on  the  south,  partly  on  the  north  mU 
of  the  river,  and  passes  Inr  Hexham  and  Haltwhsrtk.  I:i 
whole  len^  is  about  60  miles,  the  greater  part  m  tha 
county.  The  Act  was  obtained  in  1829  and  the  imAny 
was  opened  in  June.  1 838.  The  number  of  pai 
travelled  by  this  railroad  in  1838  was  198.051. 
I^m  Newcastle  to  North  Shields,  above  eevwi 
was  opened  in  1839.  It  is  6i  miles  Ions,  and  i 
the  Shields  road  by  a  tunnel  70  yards  kog.  ne  Bnaiu 
of  passensers  by  this  railroad  averages  nearly  iS09  dadf . 
The  Brandling  Junction  Railway,  which  onitas  (Safwhsai 
with  South  Shields  and  Monk  WesnM«th,  «ae  also 
opened  in  1839.  Most  of  the  other  railways  are  short, 
and  serve  for  the  conveyance  of  coal  (mm  the  djlbiuit  pits 
to  the  Tyne,  the  Blyth,  the  Aln,  and  the  Tweel  Two  taji- 
roads  firom  Newcastle  to  Edinburgh  have  Wen  pc«|ertfl4 
one  near  the  coast  by  Morpeth,  Alnwick,  and  Berwvck^eBoa. 
Tweed ;  the  other,  more  inland,  following  the  valtey  of  the 
Reed  near  Otterbum.  The  Great  North  of  SagN>d  RaJ- 
way  is  to  unite  York  with  Newcastle,  or  rather  wah  G^n 
head  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Tyne,  opposite  Ncw«a«h. 
The  Gateshead  and  Durham  Railway,  for  which  aa  set  hv 
been  obtained,  forms  part  of  this  line. 

The  Edinburgh  mail-coach  road  enters  the  oo«atf  tf 
Newcastle,  and  runs  northward  through  Morpeth,  Alavvi, 
and  Belford,  to  Berwick-upon-Tweed.  Another  nmi  u 
Edinburgh  branches  off  from  this  beyond  Morpeth, « 
by  Wooler  to  Coldstream.  A  third  road  to  Rdinhoi, 
firom  Newcastle,  by  the  valley  of  the  Reed  to  Je 
The  coach-road  from  Newcastle  to  Carlisle  raiia  hf  Haxhw 
and  Haltwhistle. 

Agriculture,— The  position  of  this  county,  fin  (he  Mrth 
eastem  extremity  of  England  and  along  the  oeaal  of  t^ 
German  Ocean  for  upwards  of  sixty  mOea,  naaiss  the  ci  - 
mate  to  be  considerablv  colder  and  the  harvest  Vaier  thsft  is 
the  southern  and  midland  counties.  In  that  part  of  thi 
county  which  skirts  the  sea-shore»  although  it  ia  expesW  u 
cold  easterly  winds,  the  air  is  much  milder  and  more  ma. 
than  in  the  western  and  mountainous  part,  whidc  akSu^ 
too  high  and  bleak  for  cultivation,  beyond  a  certain  ckvabu. 
produces  sufllcient  herbage  to  maintain  large  flocks  ef  laidf 
sheep,  known  by  the  appellation  of  the  Cneriot  breed. 

Along  the  coast  and  for  some  miles  inland  the  sod  csa- 
sists  ofa  strong  fertile  clayey  loam  well  adapted  le  litf 
growth  of  wheat,  beans,  and  clover,  and  there  an  ease 
excellent  natural  meadows  and  pastures. 

Along  the  banks  of  the  Tyne  and  the  Cbfnet,  mad 
along  the  Aln  from  Alnwick  to  the  sea,  the  soil  is  chwfly  a 
light  gravel,  sand,  or  dry  loam,  which  is  Hkewise  the  csm 
to  a  great  d^;ree  in  the  vales  of  the  Beanush,  TiO,  asb 
Beaumont  In  the  middle  and  south-eastern  parte  ef  tai 
county  the  soil  i%  a  moist  loam  on  a  cold  in  ' 
bottom,  which  1%  of  inferior  value  until  it  haa  1 
by  draining  and  careful  cultivation.  In  its  iiaiunl  i 
produces  inferior  pasture  unfit  for  sheep,  which  are  vtkmei 
to  the  rot  when  turned  out  upon  it,  but  it  is  better  adntaifa 
young  cattle,  which  may  be  reared  but  not  fotteewd  «a  x 
On  the  hills,  which  are  in  a  sUte  of  nature,  these  ii  a  ma- 
ture of  low  peat-bogs,  stonv  and  gravelly  beatha.  and  mm» 
good  dry  green  pasture  well  adapted  for  sheep  feed. 

The  counU  of  Northumberland  has  been  one  of  the  fin- 
most  of  the  English  counties  in  adopting  the  iuMseted  an- 
tem  of  agriculture,  the  chief  feature  olT  which  i  ths  o^ 
vation  of  turnips  for  the  rearing  and  ^M^ning  ef  eisxk. 
Turnips  accordingly  oooupv  a  large  proportion  efwrety  bam 
the  soil  of  which  admits  of  this  cultivation.  Bo  graaa  hm 
been  the  advantage  derived  from  tlm  change  ftam  the  aM 
triennial  system,  that  many  fields  now  yield  heavy  ctepa  U 
this  useful  root  which  in  most  other  parts  of  Rnglaad  weahi 
be  considered  as  totelly  unfit  for  its  cultivation.  Th»  hm 
arisen  fh>m  the  eariy  adoption  of  the  culture  in  rows  oa  ^I^ 
vated  ridges,which  has  received  the  general  anpeOatioo  ef  tte 
Northumberland  method,  and  which  we  shall  theciAn  ^- 
scribe  with  some  minuteness. 

The  gp^und  having  been  prepared  byas  n»any  tiliwif^^^ 
and  harrowings  as  may  be  thought  requisite  to  polvexwe  a 
and  destroy  the  weeds,  and  laid  quite  flat,  an  sipsrieafil 
ploug^hman  draws  as  straight  a  furrow  as  possible  aad  »»- 
tummg  lays  the  next  furrow  slice  upon  the  ftnt,  thaa  ea»> 
pleting  what  k  usually  called  a  ioMl,   Ihe  itfttl  viAh  U 
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tbe  fttrrow  beins  nine  inches,  the  first  ndge  and  torowUke 
tip  18  inches ;  the  next  funow  slice  being  laid  over  the  first, 
the  whole  work  takes  a  width  of  27  roches.  He  then  en- 
ters again  at  the  distance  of  27  inches  from  the  land  side  of 
the  first-made  Airrow,  and  completes  a  second  bout  parallel 
to  the  first.  When  the  whole  field  is  thus  laid  into  narrow 
ridges,  which,  from  the  soil  being  light  and  crumbling, 
gives  the  section  of  the  sur&ce  a  waved  appearance,  such  as 


is  represented  in  the  annexed  cut,  the  depressions  are  about 
6  inches  below  the  former  surface  and  the  ridges  as  much 
sboye.    This  at  once  doubles  the  depth  of  the  cultivated 
soil  in  the  ridges.    The  manure  is  now  brought  on  liieland 
in  small  one-horse  carts,  the  wheels  of  whicn  are  about  34 
inches  apart,  so  that  the  horse  walks  in  one  furrow  while 
the  wheels  move  in  the  two  adjoining.    The  manure,  whidi 
is  chiefly  common  form-^ard  dung,  not  too  much  decom- 
posed, especially  if  the  soil  is  inclined  to  clay,  is  laid  in  small 
heaps,  drawn  out  of  the  cart  by  a  dung-hook,  or,  wluch  ia 
better,  by  a  boy  standing  on  the  load  in  the  eart,  who  forks 
it  out  more  regularlv  as  the  horse  goes  slowly  on.    It  is 
then  laid  equally  in  the  furrows  by  women  and  boys.    The 
quantity  thus  laud  on,  depends  on  the  supply  of  the  yard 
compared  with  the  breadth  of  turnips  intended  to  be  sown, 
br  the  whole  is  expended  on  this  crop.     In   general 
not  less  than  15  or  20  single-horse  loads   per  acre  are 
thought  necessary  to  produce  a  good  crop.     Twice  that 
juanti^  is  often  nut  on.    This  dung  is  evenly  distributed 
in  the  furrows  to  the  right  and  left  of  that  in  which  it  has 
been  deposited  fix>m  the  cart.    The  nlou|[hman  now  begins 
to  cover  this  dung  by  splitting  the  riages  m  two,  laying  one 
half  to  the  left  and  the  other  to  the  right,  and  reversing  the 
bouts,  60  that  the  ridges  are  now  directly  over  the  duag» 
which  is  completely  buned.  The  appearance  of  the  field  after 
this  it  exactly  similar  to  what  it  was  after  the  first  bouting. 
A  roller  is  now  drawn  over  the  ridges,  to  flatten  them  at  tops 
in  order  that  they  mav  better  receive  the  seed,  which  is  drilled 
exactly  on  the  middle  of  the  ridge  bv  a  ipachine  attached 
to  the  frame  of  the  roller  and  dn^ged  after  it    The  roller 
is  usually  sufficiently  large  to  roll  two  ridges  at  once,  and, 
in  that  case,  two  dnlling-machinesb  each  guided  by  a  man, 
are  fixed  to  h,  and  one  horse,  walking  in  the  middle  furrow, 
draws  the  whole  apparatus  forward.    Thus,  two  men  and  a 
horae,  with  a  boy  to  lead  the  latter,  can  drill  four  or  five 
acres  in  one  summer's  day.    The  drill  barrow  has  a  very 
Alight  coulter,  hollowed  out  at  the  back  part  to  receive  the 
tin  tube  through  which  the  seed  is  delivered.    The  simplest 
construction  of  that  part  which  distributes  the  seed  is  a  tin 
c>lmder,  or  rather  oouble  cone,  with  holes  in  the  circum- 
ference, through  which  the  seed  falls  into  the  tube.    The 
seed-hcQL  revohres  on  an  axis  turned  by  means  of  a  conneo- 
tioa  with  the  axis  of  one  of  the  wheels  of  the  machine,  which 
revolves  with  it ;  the  other  wheel  turns  round  this  axis.   As 
lon^  as  the  first-mentioned  wheel  goes  on  the  ground  the 
seed    ia  delivered,  but  as  soon  as  it  is  raised,  so  that  the 
drill  proceeds  on  the  other  wheel  alone,  no  seed  fisdls  through, 
because  the  axis  no  longer  turns.    Thus  none  is  lost  in 
turning  at  the  ends  of  the  ridges.  In  very  light  soils  another 
&)ieht  rolling  is  necessary  to  press  in  the  seed;  but  in 
siillbr  loams  a  small  chain  or  piece  of  iron  dragged  after 
the  coulter  is  sufficient  to  cover  the  seed,  without  rolling. 
Bj  this  method  the  seed  has  not  only  a  g^reater  depth  of 
mellow  soil  to  strike  in,  but  the  fermentation  of  the  dung 
imcDediatel^  under  it  acts  as  a  hot-bed  and  soon  brings  it 
up ;  by  which  means  it  generally  is  so  rapidly  in  the  rough 
\&^  that  it  seldom  suffers  from  the  depr^tions  of  the  fly. 
Bxperience  shows  that  in  a  moist  climate  the  ridffe  system 
produces  much  more  certain  and  heavier  crops  than  could 
be  expected  in  general  from  the  most  carenil  broad-cast 
irultore.    As  soon  as  the  turnip  has  four  leaves  out  of  the 
nouod,  the  rows  may  be  thinned  by  the  hand  or  by  the 
Soe,   mnd  the  plants  may  be  left  from  eight  to  ten  inches 
ipart.    The  next  process  is  stirring:  the  jroimd  between  the 
owa  with  a  hght  onehorse  plough.    This  plough  takes  a 
(coaU  shallow  furrow  to  the  left  of  the  row,  within  three  or 
^>«ir  snehes  of  the  young  plants,  and  lays  it  in  the  middle  of 
ii«f  interval  between  the  ridges.    When  this  has  been  done 
m  bot.h  sides  all  over  the  field,  there  will  be  small  rid^ 
brm^ci  between  the  principal  ridges  on  which  the  turnips 
^ro^r*    All  weeds  are  thus  buried,  except  between  the  plants 
gj  line  rowsy  where  they  are  taken  out  by  the  hand  or  hoe. 


Soma  time  afterwardsi  a  narrow  enltlvator.  Ilka  harrowi 
with  crooked  tines,,  which  are  called  ca/«'  clawi  fl'om  their 
shape,  is  drawn  over  the  last-made  ridge  to  pulverise  the 
earth  and  clear  it  fh>m  all  remaining  weeds ;  this  is  repeated 
more  than  once,  if  it  should  be  thought  necessary.  Before 
the  autumn  rains  set  in,  or  the  turnips  have  too  wide  spread- 
ing tops,  a  plough  with  a  double  mould-board  is  drawn 
along  the  middle  of  the  intervals,  and  lays  half  of  the  pul- 
verised soil  on  each  side  against  the  ridge  on  which  the 
turnips  grow ;  not  to  cover  the  roots  and  protect  them  frvm 
fh>s^  as  somejthink,  but  to  supply  fVesh  mellow  earth  fbr 
the  extending  fibres  of  the  root  to  strike  into.  In  heavy 
wet  loams  it  may  be  necessary,  in  order  to  make  a  clean  neat 
furrow  between  the  rows,  to  let  off  any  surface  water,  in 
the  latter  end  of  the  season  with  a  double  mouldboard 
plough,  and  dig  out  deeper  water-furrows  with  the  spade 
across  the  ridges,  wh^re  they  ma^  be  reouired  by  the 
nature  of  the  surface.  But  this  is  not  often  necessary 
in  common  turnip  soils.  By  fbllowing  the  above  system, 
Swedish  turnips  and  even  common  white  turnips  may  be 
mised  with  success  on  the  heaviest  soils }  and  if  taken  up  early, 
and  stored  fbr  winter  use,  they  will  leave  the  land  in  as  good 
a  state  fbr  wheat,  with  one  or  two  ploughines,  as  if  it  bad 
been  fallowed.  The  carts  which  take  off  the  turnips  will 
not  hurt  Uie  land,  fiir  the  horse  walks  in  a  deep  furrow,  and 
the  wheels  move  in  similar  ones,  and  thus  the  mellow  earth 
is  not  trod  upon.  In  order  that  the  dung,  which  is  not  yet 
fully  decomposed,  may  be  spread  evenly  for  the  next  crop, 
the  ridges  are  often  made  in  a  diagonal  line  across  the 
usual  line  of  ploughing.  When  the  turnips  are  off,  one 
bout  of  the  plough  levels  each  of  the  ridges,  heavy  har- 
rows level  the  whole,  and  it  can  be  ploughed  in  proper 
stitches  for  the  sowing  of  the  next  crop.  Sometimes  wheat 
is  sown  immediately,  hut  more  frequently  barley  with  clover^ 
seed  in  spring.  In  the  latter  case  the  Swedish  turnips  may 
be  left  on  the  ground  all  winter,  an^  taken  up  er  fed  off 
early  in  spring. 

Inongn  you  may  traverse  the  whole  of  Northumberland 
without  n^eetiug  with  a  single  field  of  turnips  sown  broad- 
cast,  the  drilling  of  other  crops  is  by  no  means  so  common 
as  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  wnere  most  of  the  turnips,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  atill  sown  broad-cast  The  expense  of 
the  machines  for  drilling  com  may  be  one  cause  of  thi% 
but  it  seems  not  sufficient  to  account  for  it 

It  is  well  known  to  all  good  frurmers  that  all  the  subse- 

auent  crops  depend  on  the  success  of  the  turnips.  These  are 
lie  source  fh>m  which  manure  is  provided,  and  no  crop  will 
keep  so  much  cattle  during  winter  and  early  spring,  with 
so  nttle  exhaustion  of  the  soil,  as  turnips.  The  manure 
abundantly  put  on  the  land  to  raise  the  turnips  is  a  fund 
laid  out  at  great  interest  for  the  benefit  of  the  future  crops ; 
fbr  the  whole  course  is  benefited  by  them,  especially  if 
thev  are  fed  off  by  folding  sheep  on  them.  Whether  wheat 
or  barley  is  sown  after  turnips,  elover  and  grass-seeds  are 
usually  sown  amongst  it  The  land  being  clean  and  in  good 
heart,  the  grasses  grow  thickly  and  cover  the  ground  well 
the  year  met.  In  the  heavier  loams,  after  the  grasses 
have  been  once  mown  for  hay,  the  land  is  depastured  for 
two  or  three  vears,  and  then  it  is  ploughed  once  and  sown 
with  oats.  After  oats  come  bean^  with  some  manure,  and 
wheat  enda  the  rotation.  This  is  considered  the  best  course 
for  keeping  the  land  in  a  state  of  progressive  improvement 
On  very  rich  soils  another  erop  of  beans  or  peas  may  be 
taken  after  the  wheat,  and  then  wheat  or  oats  again.  Pew 
soils  however,  except  the  richest  and  deepest,  wnl  bear  this 
exhausting  course;  and  it  is  more  prudent  in  general  to 
return  to  tne  turnips  after  the  first  crop  of  wheat 

On  light  gravelly  soUs,  where  the  clover  and  grasses  soon 
fiftll  off,  the  Norfolk  system  answers  best  The  turnips  are 
fed  off  with  sheep,  or,  where  the  erop  is  heavy,  half  the 
turnips  are  drawn  for  oxen  and  cows,  and  the  otlier  half  fed 
off;  or,  which  is  a  late  improvement,  they  are  cut  into  slices 
or  strips  by  a  machine,  and  given  to  the  sheep  with  cut 
clover-hay  in  shallow  troughs  on  the  ground  from  which 
the  turnips  were  drawn.  In  this  way  the  turnips  go  much 
fiirther ;  and  lambs  and  old  ewes  will  thrive  and  fitten  on 
them,  which  the^  could  not  have  done  in  the  old  way  for 
want  of  teeth  to  bite  them.  After  turnips  oome  barley  and 
broad  clover,  with  a  small  portion  of  annual  rye-grass,  mown 
once  for  hay  and  ploughed  up  for  wheat  The  next  course 
is  the  same,  with  the  variation  of  some  substitute  for  the 
broad  clover,  which  should  not  be  sown  on  the  same  land 
oftonar  than  once  in  eight  years  to  ensure  good  crops.    Part 
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of  the  land  may  be  in  peas  or  tares  to  cut  green,  and  part  in 
grass-seeds  without  clover,  according  to  the  iudgment  of 
uie  farmer.  There  are  some  very  heavy  and  wet  soils  in 
the  county,  which  will  not  readily  bear  turnips,  and  where 
the  sheep  cannot  be  folded  in  winter,  nor  the  turnips  carted 
off  without  greatly  injuring  the  land.  There  a  fallow  is 
unavoidable  at  least  once  in  six  or  seven  years.  In  other 
respects  they  are  cultivated  in  a  similar  manner  with  the 
good  loams.  The  practice  of  thorough  draining,  which  is 
spreading  rapidly,  will  probably  soon  banish  clean  fallows, 
and  substitute  turnips  in  their  place,  even  in  the  most  re- 
tentive soils,  which  wul  in  time  be  converted  into  rich  loams 
by  the  effect  of  cultivation,  loaming,  manuring,  &c.,  as  may 
be  seen  in  many  old  gardens,  of  which  the  natural  soil  was 
once  a  retentive  clay. 

Potatoes  are  raised  to  a  considerable  amount  on  some 
very  good  sands  and  loams.  They  require  land  in  good 
heart ;  for  whatever  may  have  been  said  or  written  to  the 
contrary,  they  very  much  exhaust  the  land,  and  should  not 
be  repeated  oftener  than  once  in  ten  or  twelve  years  on  the 
same  spot  The  best  land  to  plant  potatoes  in  for  human 
food  is  that  which  is  broken  up  from  two  or  three  years'  old 
grass.  For  cattle  they  may  occupy  a  portion  of  the  turnip- 
field,  and  be  cultivated  in  similar  ridges,  with  this  differ- 
ence, that  the  sets,  or  cut  potatoes,  are  put  immediately  on 
the  manure  in  the  fUrrow,  and  covered  over  with  four  or 
five  inches  of  earth  by  the  plough.  As  they  rise  out  of  the 
ground  thev  are  moulded  up  by  the  plough ;  and  this  is  re- 
peated, witn  a  plough  made  on  purpose,  with  two  very  wide 
mould-boards,  as  often  and  as  deep  as  the  soil  will  allow. 
Thus  400  bushels,  or  twenty  tons,  of  the  large  cattle- 
potatoes  may  be  raised  on  an  acre  of  good  land:  thev 
are  good  for  every  kind  of  stock  when  boiled  or  steamed. 
Although  the  immediate  profit  in  this  way  is  much  inferior 
to  that  of  a  smaller  crop  of  more  edible  potatoes,  sold  in  the 
market,  the  manure  produced  amply  makes  up  for  the  differ- 
ence, unless  potatoes  sell  at  a  high  price,  as  is  the  case 
near  manufacturing  towns. 

The  instruments  of  tilla^  are  mostly  of  improved  make. 
The  ploughs  are  generally  iron  swing-ploughs,  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  old  Kotherham  plough,  which  was  copied  from 
the  Belgian  plough,  and  improved  by  Small  and  others. 
The  harrows,  rollers,  scarifiers,  &c.  are  as  in  other  counties. 
The  turnip-drill  has  been  described,  and  there  are  various 
improvements  daily  made  in  the  construction.  The  best 
sows  two  rows  at  once,  and  has  a  roller  before  and  one 
behind,  thus  combining  all  the  necessary  operations  con- 
nected with  the  depositing  of  the  seed.  Single-horse  carts 
are  more  common  than  any  others,  and  used  for  all  pur- 
poses, especially  the  conveyance  of  lime  and  other  manures 
from  a  distance.  Bones  ground  to  a  moderate  size  are  now 
extensively  used  as  a  manure  for  turnips,  especially  on  dry 
gravelly  soils ;  and  they  have  greatly  improved  all  the  crops, 
by  securing  that  of  the  turnips,  at  a  much  less  expense  of 
form-yard  dung.  Threshing-machines,  moved  by  water, 
wind,  or  horses,  are  thought  essential  on  the  larger  North- 
umberland farms ;  and  there  is  no  prejudice  against  them 
amongst  the  labourers,  but  on  the  contrary.  The  labourers 
are  industrious  and  honest :  they  are  mostly  paid  partly 
in  grain,  by  the  keep  of  a  cow,  and  a  cottage  rent-free, 
with  other  advantages.  [Bbrwicksbirb.]  The  unmarried 
servants  are  boarded  on  the  farm,  as  in  Scotland. 

There  are  not  many  meadows,  properly  so  called,  in  Nor- 
thumberland, and  few  are  artificially  irrigated.  Some  rich 
upland  pastures  are  mown  annuity,  or  every  two  or  three 
years,  for  hay,  and  fed  off  the  remainder  of  the  time.  Some 
are  occasionally  invigorated  with  manure,  chiefly  composts 
of  earth,  lime,  and  dung,  well  mixed  and  incorporated, 
which  is  put  on  in  winter,  when  farm-work  is  slack,  or, 
which  is  better,  immediately  after  the  hay  is  taken  off, 
when  it  is  soon  washed  in  by  the  autumn  rains.  The  hay 
produced  from  clover  and  artificial  grasses,  of  which  there 
M  a  considerable  quantity  on  all  well-managed  farms, 
furnishes  the  great  supply  of  winter  fodder  for  horses,  and 
is  a  useful  addition  to  the  turnips  for  feeding  cattle. 

The  cattle  in  Northumberland  are  generally  of  good 
breeds,  mostly  short-homed.  Those  bought  to  fatten  are 
chiefly  Scotch.  In  noticing  the  cattle  of  this  county  we 
cannot  pass  over  the  wild  breed,  in  the  earl  of  Tankerville's 
park  at  Chillingham.  They  are  mere  objects  of  curiosity, 
never  having  been  made  useful  for  farming  purposes :  nor 
does  it  appear  that  they  have  been  used  with  any  advantage 
for  crossing  with  domesticated  breedi.    They  are  of  a  light 


cream  colour,  with  black  muules.  Their  fleali  ia  mmT  to  W 
good  and  succulent,  when  they  are  killed  in  »««*MtTtt<^ 
which  must  be  done  by  shooting  them  like  (iecr.  The  torn 
kept  for  the  dairy  are  almost  invariably  of  the  sliort-horMd 
Durham  breed ;  and  many  remarkably  ftoe  hmhr%  in 
reared  in  the  county,  some  of  which  travel  soath««rd  tti 
supply  the  large  dairies  of  the  London  milkmen*  The  esKa 
are  reared  on  milk  at  first,  gradually  mixed  with  water  isj 
meal,  till  they  can  live  on  grass  alone  and  run  in  the  yw- 
tures.  The  first  winter  they  have  turnips  and  stxmw.  tai 
are  often  sold  in  calf  and  in  good  conaitioo  the  cnunai 
autumn.  If  they  are  kept  over  the  second  winter^  thef  htrr 
the  same  food  as  in  the  first,  with  the  addjtioo  ofm  liule  bf 
occasionally.  They  are  then  kept  for  privaAe  oae  aa  duir 
cows,  or  sold  with  their  young  calf  soon  after  calnng,  whtch 
is  generally  in  April  or  May.  Great  attentkm  is  paid  bj 
some  breeders  to  have  a  good  bull ;  and  very  btgh  fnoc« 
are  given  for  the  use  of  one  of  a  good  breed  and  with  gvid 
points  for  one  season.  The  breemng  of  buIU  ta  a  aepand* 
Dusiness,  and  requires  much  experience  and  jadgmcuL 

Excellent  form-horses  are  bred  in  Northumbcriaoi 
They  are  active,  with  clean  legs,  and  are  very  muacolar  tvi 
hardy.  Four  fat  horses  in  a  plough  or  team,  such  m  «rt 
seen  in  Kent,  would  be  a  curiosity  in  the  northern  ooaatiri. 
They  like  fot  bullocks,  but  prefer  hacd  wiry  atoevs  rt 
horses.  It  is  not  often  that  a  plough  U  aeea  with  i»mv 
than  two  horses  yoked  to  it,  and  tnis  only  for  trench  er  h^ 
soil  ploughing,  a  practice  which  is  beginning  to  f^mm  grod 
as  the  next  improvement  after  complete  draining.  Tu 
horses  are  not  permitted  to  be  idle.  The  example  of  tkar 
who  work  in  tne  collieries  teaches  the  fonner  what  b*csc* 
can  do :  and  if  they  are  worked  harder  than  in  the  mm, 
they  have  a  larger  quantity  of  com  given  them  i 
horse  in  a  single  cart  will  go  to  a  distance  of  18  or  2a  bTti 
for  lime  or  coals,  and  return  in  the  24  hours;  and  tha  hi 
will  do  four  times,  and  even  oftener,  eveijveck.  It  is  c: 
wonder  that  they  carry  no  unnecessary  fot  about  them. 

The  sheep  are  chiefly  of  the  native  Cheviot  breed,  a  use- 
(hi  hardv  sheep  with  a  small  fleece  of  moderate  wixL 
A  cross  between  a  Cheviot  ewe  and  a  long-wooled  laa  a 
said  to  produce  a  useful  breed  improved  in  the  carcaM  v  i 
in  the  bulk  if  not  the  fineness  of  the  fleece.  On  hxri./ 
improved  farms  the  Leicester  and  South  down  Vreedi  ui 
almost  every  other  may  be  found :  but  as  many  of  the  pu- 
tures  are  wet,  and  apt  to  cause  rot  in  the  sheep  at  partmiir 
seasons,  most  farmers  buy  them  in  to  eat  their  tanufa,  tad 
sell  them  off  when  fit  for  the  market,  befai«  then  m  atj 
fear  of  their  being  tainted. 

The  Cheviot  sheep  are  described  as  follows.  Tbcf  hn* 
a  fine  open  countenance  witli  lively  prominent  eyes,  a  &  r^ 
body  with  a  want  of  breadth  at  the  chine  and  bnmk  Tb  : 
have  fine  clean  legs  without  wool  on  them,  and  whea  lit 
their  carcass  will  weigh  from  six  to  eight  stones  of  6fba.  th- 
stone.  The  fleece  is  from  2|lbs.  to  S^Ibs.  weight,  of  a  B.x^i 
wool,  which  might  probably  be  much  improw!  by  emiw  .  * 
selecting  the  ewes  and  rams  kept  for  breedia^  m  -mas 
done  with  the  South-down  sheep  by  Ellmao  m  Ssascx 
Some  pains  have  already  been  taken  to  impcvw  the  Vc%«^ 
and  with  good  results.  Ine  principal  fojins  m  NorthniBWr- 
land  are  let  on  lease  for  21  years  to  highly  respectalT- 
tenants  with  sufficient  capital.  No  more  need  be  wmd  %. 
account  for  a  high  state  of  cultivation. 

There  are  no  very  extensive  old  woods  in  the  evtatf,  Vs 
many  thriving  plantations;  there  is  a  constant  ihwnrl  f  r 
small  timber  for  the  use  of  the  coal-mines,  which  iBak.A  . 
profitable  to  cut  young  saplings,  and  the  trees  arc  art  i^vc 
permitted  to  acquire  the  size  of  large  timber.  "^  * — ^  ~~ 
a  profitable  and  favourite  tree  in  all  youi 
thrives  well  in  most  situations,  firom  the 


a  profitable  and  favourite  tree  in  all  young  plantatiM^ 
thrives  well  in  most  situations,  firom 
to  near  the  tops  of  the  highest  hills. 


of  ne  rf*«ff* 


ignla 
sides 


The  following  foirs  are  the  principal  in  whidi  < 
agricultural  produce  is  sold: — 

Allentown,  May  10,  November  14,  homed  esilfe  ;  A*^ 
wick.  May  12,  last  Monday  in  Julv,  flnt  Tuesday  ta  Oet- 
ber,  28th  of  October,  ditto;  Belford,  Tuesday  before  IWT^- 
Sunday,  August  23,  black  cattle,  sheep  and  hotm  ^ 
Friday  in  Trinitv  week,  black  cattle  and  horses ; 
Saturday  after  Sept.  15,  homed  cattle  and  sheep; 
August  26,  ditto;  Haltwistle,  Mav  14.  No«««Bb 
homed  cattle;  Harbottle  near  Rothbury, 
ditto;  Hexham,  August  5,  November  8, 
sheep,  hogs;  Morpeth,  Wednesdav,  Thundsy. 
se'nnight  before  Whit-Sanday— Wednesday,  1 
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Thursday,  sheep;  Friday,  horses;  Newcastle,  August  12 
Slid  October  29,  nine  days  each,  horned  cattle,  sheep,  hogs ; 
North  Shields,  last  Friday  in  April,  first  Friday  in  Novem- 
ber, cattle;  Ovingham,  April  26,  swine,  fat  and  lean; 
Rolhhury,  Friday  in  Easter  week,  Whit-Monday,  October 
2.  All  Saints,  November  1,  homed  cattle;  StNinian  near 
Kenton,  July  14,  hogs,  September  27,  black  cattle  and 
sheep;  Stagshawbank,  Whitsun-eve,  homed  cattle,  horses, 
sheep,  July  4,  hoes;  Tynemouth,  first  Tuesday  in  July, 
Warkworth  near  Alnwick,  Old  Michaelmas,  if  a  Thursday, 
if  not  Thursday  before,  November  22,  horned  cattle ;  Wheel- 
vood-bank  near  Wooler,  Whit-Tuesday,  black  cattle,  sheep, 
horses;  Whtttingharo,  August  24,  black  cattle,  horses; 
Wooler,  May  4,  October  17,  cattle,  horses,  sheep. 

Divisions^  Towns,  ^.—Northumberland  is  divided  into 
SIX  wards,  as  follows  :— 

Wanl*.fte.  Sitnation.  Acres.  Pop.  in  1831. 

Bamborough  N.E.  69,650  10,842 

CasUe  S.E.  103,680  71,533 

Ooquetdale  Central  269,590  21,121 

Glendale  N.W.  107,200  12,009 

Morpeth  Central  93,530  13,312 

Tindale,  or  Tynedale  S.W.  514,660  42,415 
Newcastle,  town  and  county 

of  the  town  2,000  42,760 

Berwick-upon-Tweed  5,120  8,920 


1,165,430  222,912 
It  contains  the  assize  town  of  Newcastle,  the  parliament- 
ary and  municipal  borough  of  Morpeth,  and  the  new  parlia- 
mentary borough  of  Tynemouth  and  North  Shields,  and  the 
market-towns  of  Allendale,.  Alnwick,  Bel  ford,  Bellingham. 
Haltwhistle,  Hexham,  Rothbury,  and  Wooler.  To  which 
may  be  added,  as  places  of  some  importance,  though  without 
markets,  Alnmouth,  Bamborough,  Blyth,  Hartley,  Seaton, 
and  Warkworth.  Of  these  some  are  noticed  in  separate 
articles:  Allendalb  (pop.  5540) ;  Alnwick  (pop.  6788); 
Bamborouoh  (pop.  478);  Blyth  (pop.  1769);  Morpeth 
(pop.  3890) ;  Newcastle  (pop.  42,760) ;  Tynemouth  (pop. 
23,206);  of  the  rest  we  subjoin  an  account. 

Belford  is  in  the  northern  division  of  Bamborough  ward, 
on  the  Edinburgh  mail-road,  484  miles  from  Newcastle,  and 
3*J2  from  London.  The  entire  parish  comprehends  9380 
acres  (with  a  population,  in  1831,  of  2030  inhabitants),  and 
extends  into  Islandshire,  a  part  of  Durham ;  the  township  of 
Belford  contained,  in  1831,  a  population  of  1354,  about  one- 
fourth  agricultural.  The  town  stands  on  a  gradual  slope 
about  two  miles  from  the  sea.  It  consists  of  two  principal 
stieets;  the  houses  are  in  general  neat  and  well  built.  The 
church,  or  chapel,  is  an  irregular  building  capable  of  con- 
taining 600  or  700  persons ;  there  are  two  or  three  dissent- 
ing places  of  worship.  There  is  a  little  weaving  done ;  and 
several  of  the  townsmen  are  employed  in  stone-quarries  and 
coal-nits  near  the  town.  There  is  a  market  on  Tuesday,  at 
which  a  considerable  quantity  of  com  is  sold  for  exportation, 
and  there  are  two  small  cattle-fairs  in  the  year. 

The  living  a  perpetual  curacy,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of 
147/.,  with  a  glebe- house.  There  were,  in  1833.  in  the  town- 
ship of  Belford,  five  day-schools,  with  181  children  ;  three 
board iog-schools,  with  26  children;  and  two  Sunday- 
schools,  with  from  80  to  1 40  children.  In  the  other  town- 
ships of  the  parish  were  three  day-schools,  with  102  chil- 
dren, and  one  Sunday-school,  with  42  children. 

Bellingham  is  in  north-west  division  of  Tindale  ward,  16 
miles  north- north-west  of  Hexham,  and  294  from  London. 
The  parish  (one  of  those  formed  by  the  division  of  Simon- 
burn  parish,  a.d.  1811)  comprehends  the  township  of  Bel- 
lingham, and  the  '  quarters '  of  East  Charlton,  West  Charl- 
ton,  Leemailing,  the  Nook,  and  Tarretbum,  with  an  aggre- 
^te  area  of  15,540  acres,  and  a  population,  in  1831.  of  1460, 
of  whom  464  were  in  the  town  of  Bellingham.  The  town 
14  pleasantly  situated  on  a  declivity  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
^^o«-Ul  Tyne.and  comprehended,  in  1831,  only  82  inhabited 
bouses.  The  chapel  is  a  small  antient  building  with  a  finely 
profiled  stone  roof.  There  are  a  Catholic  chapel  and  a 
Surgber  meeting-house.  A  few  hands  are  engaged  in 
nanufacture.  There  is  a  small  weekly  market  on  Satur- 
lay  ;  and  two  yearly  fairs,  one  of  them  a  small  cattle-fair, 
rbo  living  is  a  rectory,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  194/., 
Fith  a  glebe  house.  There  were  in  the  township,  in  1833, 
wo  day-shools  (one  of  Uiem  with  a  small  endowment),  with 
1 7  ehildren ;  and  in  the  other  quarters  of  the  parish  five 
Ljy-achools,  with  105  children. 
P.C.  No.  1016. 


Haltwhistle,  is  in  tho  west  division  of  Tindale  ward,  285 
miles  from  London.  The  parish  contains  52,930  acres,  and 
is  divided  into  thirteen  townships.  The  population  of  the 
whole  parish,  in  1831,  was  4119;  that  of  Haltwhistle  town- 
ship, 1018.  The  town  is  on  an  eminence  on  the  northern 
bank  of  the  South  Tyne.  and  consists  of  one  principal  street, 
running  east  and  west  along  the  road  from  Newcastle  by 
Hexham  to  Carlisle,  and  of  some  smaller  streets ;  the 
streets  are  neither  paved  nor  lighted.  The  Haltwhistle 
Burn,  a  small  stream  from  the  north,  passes  the  east  end  of 
the  town  in  its  course  to  the  Tyne.  The  houses  are  poor 
and  irregularly  built.  At  the  east  end  of  the  town  is  an 
eminence,  called  the  Castle  Banks,  on  which  are  some  rude 
fortifications  of  earth  of  unascertained  origin. 

The  only  manufacture  carried  on  is  that  of  baize.  There 
are  a  small  market  on  Thursday,  and  two  yearly  fairs,  chiefly 
for  cattle.  There  are  many  coal-pits  in  the  parish,  in 
which  100  men  are  employed,  besides  boys.  The  living  is  a 
vicarage,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  593/.,  with  a  glebe- 
house.  There  were  in  Haltwhistle  township,  in  1833,  one 
endowed  and  three  other  day-schools,  with  183  children, 
and  one  Sunday-school,  with  1 43  children.  In  the  rest  of 
the  parish  there  were  eight  day-schools,  with  215  children, 
and  three  Sunday-schools,  with  164  chidren. 

Hexham  is  in  the  south  division  of  Tindale  ward,  2 78 J 
from  London.  The  parish  comprehends  Hexham  township, 
4310  acres,  with  a  population,  in  1831,  of  4666 ;  and  Hex- 
hamshire,  24,060  acres,  with  a  population,  in  1831,  of  1376 : 
together,  28,370  acres,  population  6042.  Hexham  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  a  Roman  station.  Camden  conjectured 
that  it  was  Axelodunum,  one  of  the  stations  of  the  *  Notitia,' 
on  the  line  of  the  wall  {per  lineam  valli),  which  later  an- 
tiquaries fix  near  Carlisle;  Horsley  contended  for  its  being 
the  Epiacum  ('Eirttarov)  of  Ptolemy,  a  town  of  the  Bri- 
gantes,  which  others  fix  at  Lanchester. 

Two  inscriptions  on  stones  in  the  vaults  of  the  antient 
church  are  considered  as  proofs  that  a  Roman  station 
did  exist  here.  In  the  seventh  century  (a.d.  674)  a  monas- 
tery was  founded  here  by  St.  Wilfrid,  who  erected  the  mo- 
nastic buildings  in  a  style  of  magnificence  little  known 
at  that  day.  He  built  also  three  churches  in  Hexhamshire. 
which  domain  had  beeh  granted  to  him  by  the  queen  of 
Northumbria.  A  few  years  afterwards  (about  a.d.  678).  on 
the  division  of  the  Northumbrian  diocese  into  three  parts, 
a  bishop*s  see  was  established  at  Hexham,  and  continued 
for  many  years,  until  the  bishops  were  driven  out  bv  the 
Danes,  and  the  diocese  was  afterwards  united  to  Lindisfarnc. 
The  abbey  and  town  of  Hexham  were  sacked  by  the  Danes 
early  in  the  ninth  century ;  and  in  a.d.  875  it  was  again  at- 
tacked, the  church  burnt,  and  the  inhabitants  massacred. 

In  the  twelfth  century  the  Ahbishop  of  York  established 
here  a  priory  of  regular  canons  of  St.  Austin,  and  bestowed 
on  them  the  former  cathedral,  and  many  other  gifts  (a.d. 
1112).  In  the  Scotch  wars  of  Edward  I.  the  town  and  part 
of  the  church  were  burnt,  and  the  title-deeds  of  the  priory 
lost ;  but  by  royal  authority  an  inquisition  was  taken  (ad. 
1297),  and  their  various  gifts  confirmed  by  charter.  The 
revenue  of  the  priory,  at  the  dissolution,  was  138/.  is.  'Jd. 
gross,  or  122/.  11*.  Id,  clear. 

The  town  is  pleasantly  situated  on  an  eminence,  near 
the  south  or  right  bank  of  the  Tyne.  a  little  below  the  junc- 
tion of  the  North  and  South  Tyne.  It  consists  of  several 
streets,  the  principal  of  which  are  tolerably  wide,  but  the 
rest  are  generally  narrow ;  the  streets  are  partially  paved 
and  indiflferently  lighted.  The  market-place  is  a  spacious 
square,  tolerably  well  paved,  and  surrounded  with  pretty 
good  houses ;  on  the  south  side  of  the  market-place  is 
a  market-house,  furnished  with  piazzas ;  part  of  it  is 
appropriated  as  a  butter  and  poultry  market,  and  part  to 
stalls  for  butchers*  meat;  at  one  end  of  the  buildmg  is  a 
*  pant^'  or  reservoir,  the  water  to  which  is  conveyed  by  pipes. 
In  tho  market-place  is  an  antient  stone  building,  with  a  dial 
in  front,  formerly  used  as  the  town-hall  of  the  bishops 
and  priors  of  Hexham,  and  now  used  as  a  sessions-house. 
There  are  a  bridge  over  the  Tyne  of  nine  principal  arches, 
and  three  supplementary  ^arches  to  allow  passage  to  tho 
waters  in  time  of  floods;  a  suspension-bridge  over  the 
South  Tyne,  near  the  town ;  and  a  bridge  with  two  arches 
over  a  bum  west  of  the  town.  On  the  top  of  the  hill  on 
which  the  town  stands,  not  very  far  from  the  town-hall,  is  a 
square  tower,  used  as  a  prison  by  the  bishops  of  Hexham. 
But  the  most  important  building  is  the  old  priory  church, 
DOW  used  as  a  parish  church.  Jti+fe^&ieruciform  building 
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mkh  a  MOtial  tower,  above  100  feet  high  to  the  btilleinents, 
or  126  feet  hij^h  to  the  top  of  the  vane.  The  nave,biivi»t  by 
the  ScoU  io  tbe  time  of  Edward  I.»  haa  never  been  rebuilt ; 
the  trauiieptg  are  separated  from  the  choir  by  a  soreen  riefaly 
carred  in  the  lower  part  and  adorned  in  the  upper  pari  by 
an  emblematical  painting.  Tbe  choir  is  separated  from  iu 
side  aisles  by  maasive  cluatered  pillaca  supporting  pointed 
arclies ;  above  these  is  the  second  tier  of  archeap  ot  Norman 
charauter,  separated  by  massive  clusiered  columns;  and  above 
theso  again,*  a  third  tier  of  arches,  pointed,  supporting  the 
wooden  roof.  There  is  a  fine  east  window,  aud  in  the  ohuroh 
are  several  antient  monumenta.  Inhere  is  an  antient 
cry  pi*  which  some  have  supposed  to  be  part  of  the  original 
Saxon  church  built  by  Wilfrid*  At  the  west  end  of  Ibe 
church  are  tbe  remains  of  tlie  monaslio  buildings ;  the  re- 
fectory is  yet  entire*  and  is  occasionally  used  as  a  room  of 
ontertainiuent;  it  ia  very  spacious,  and  has  an  oak  roo£ 
Theru  are  some  remains  of  the  cloisters,  which  show  the 
richiwi>a  and  exoellenee  of  their  arohitectnre.  The  gateway 
of  the  abbey,  supposed  bv  many  to  he  Saxon,  is  also  stand- 
ing. There  are  two  Catholio  chapels,  a  Scotch  church,  and 
two  or  three  other  dissenting  places  of  wor^ip  in  the 
parish. 

Several  manufactures  and  branchea  of  trade  are  carried 
on,~spinninx  woollen  yarn,  hat-making,  tanning,  leather- 
dresaiug,  and  glove- making.  The  market  is  on  Tuesday 
for  oom  and  pro  visions;  and  there  is  a  Saturday  market 
fijT  butchers'  raeaL  A  market  for  cattle  is  held  on  the 
alternate  Tuesdays  during  a  considerable  part  of  tbe  year. 
There  are  two  yearly  markets  for  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and 
swine :  at  tbe  earlier  of  these,  held  in  August,  vast  quan- 
tities of  lamba  are  sold.  The  Midsummer  sessions  fijc  tbe 
county  are  held  here,  and  petty -sesaions  for  the  ward  every 
month.  In  the  wentem  part  of  the  town  is  a  house  of 
correction  for  the  county. 

The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  of  the  clear  yearly  value 
of  139/.,  in  the  peculiar  jurisdiction  of  the  archbishop  of 
York. 

There  were,  in  1833,  a  gramnarscbool,  with  a  small  en- 
dowment and  66  scholars;  a  school,  partly  supported  by 
subscription,  with  230  children ;  seven  other  day-schools, 
with  200  scholars;  and  six  Sunday-schools,  with  about  706 
children. 

Rothbury  is  in  the  west  division  of  Coquetdale  ward,  304 
miles  from  London.  The  parish  comprehends  33,170  acres, 
and  IS  divided  into  twenty-four  townships;  the  population 
in  1831  was  2869;  that  of  the  township  of  Rothbury,  1014. 
This  place  is  deligbtAilly  situated  in  a  retired  spot  on  the 
north  or  leiX  bank  of  the  Coouet.  On  the  north  and  east 
it  is  sheltered  by  bills;  on  the  west,  the  valley  in  which 
the  town  stands  presents  a  Ulle  prospect.  Rothbury  con- 
sists of  three  streets,  wide,  airy,  and  Uned  with  tolerably 
well-built  houses.  The  market-place  contains  a  cross.  Tbe 
church,  which  is  very  antient  and  was  formerly  larger  than 
at  present,  is  in  the  form  of  a  cross.  The  interior  is  neat 
and  spacious,  and  contains  an  antient  font  and  several 
monuments.  Near  the  church  is  a  school-house.  Tbe 
river  Coquet,  on  the  south  side  of  the  town,  is  crossed  by  a 
stone  bndfi^e  of  three  arches,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river  is  Whitton  Tower,  one  of  the  antient  borderers* 
houses,  now  converted  into  the  rectory  and  surrounded  with 
plantations.  Rothbury  is  ftequented  in  summer  by  in- 
valids, who  eome  here  Io  drink  goats'  whey  and  ei\joy  the 
healthy  and  bracing  air  of  the  place. 

There  is  a  market  ibr  provisions  on  Friday ;  there  are 
four  yearly  fairs,  one  of  them  a  statute  &ir  for  hiring  ser- 
vants, and  two  of  them  cattle-fairs.  The  living  is  a  rectory, 
of  the  dear  yearly  value  of  1106/.,  with  a  glebe-bouse. 
There  were  in  1833,  in  the  township,  an  endowed  grammar- 
school,  with  66  boys;  another  endowed  school,  with  46 
girls ;  and  three  other  dav-schooU,  with  66  children.  In 
other  parts  of  the  parish  there  were  one  endowed  school, 
with  46  children ;  another  school  partly  supported  by  con- 
tribution or  endowment,  with  26  children ;  and  two  other 
day^hools,  with  02  children. 

Wooier  is  in  the  east  divisioa  of  Olendale  ward,  320 
milea  from  London.  The  area  of  the  parish  is  4620  acres, 
and  it  had  in  1831  a  population  of  1926.  The  town  con- 
sists of  a  number  of  streets  and  lanes,  with  the  market- 
plaoe  in  the  centre.  The  country  round  is  well  cultivated, 
out  the  town  is  ill  paved  and  the  houses  are  mean.  The 
chnrch  U  a  neat  budding,  erected  about  the  middle  of  the 
laa^c«iUiiijr*'  there  are  tevtral  dissenting  pUoet  of  wonhip. 


Thm  narket  is  on  Thursday,  ehioiy  hr  cori ;  tlwre  wt  tvfs 
yearly  fairs  in  tbe  town ;  t^  latter,  which  ia  brM  m  Oc- 
tober,  is  a  great  sheep-flur.  There  are  als«  a.  large  ^ata 
and  cattle  fiur  in  September  at  Fenton  m  the  p«rttli ;  aal 
a  large  cattle  and  sheep  ftur  at  Westwood  bank,  near  the 


town,  on  Whit-Tuesday."  The  living  is  a  vioame;  of  tW 
dear  yeady  value  of  478A,  with  a  glebe-bouse.  lVi%  wtr% 
in  1833,  a  grammar-school,  partly  supported  by  rwatnb«- 
tions,  with  66  ehildren;  a  school  of  indtt^ry.  supported  by 
subscription,  with  32  girle;  ten  other  day-acbools.  with  261 
children ;  and  ive  Sunday-sohools,  with  994  ehjldnni. 

There  are  several  entrenchments  and  cairns  near  WooUr^ 
and  the  thick  walla  of  an  antient  tower,  probaWy  of  Nomaa 
origin,  and  erected  fbr  the  purposcA  of  bonkr  warfcre.  (>n 
a  hill  called  Humbleton  Hugh,  about  a  imle  from  fhr 
town,  is  a  circular  entrenchment,  with  a  large  cairn ;  bM 
on  the  side  of  tbe  hdl  are  a  number  of  terraces  rising  <rv 
above  another,  the  origin  and  purpose  of  which  bat*  cxoicd 
much  conjecture.  In  the  plain  beneath  this  bill  m  a  a>.-  • 
pillar,  commemorative  of  the  battle  of  Humbletoo,  9^Ji 
AD.  1402. 

Alncmouth  or  Alcmouth  ia  in  tbe  parish  ot  Leabory.  sad 
in  the  south  division  of  Bamborough  i»atd,  313  miles  htm 
London.  The  area  of  Lesbury  pariiih  is  4640  acna;  tW 
inhabitants,  in  1831,  were  976,  of  whum  416  wmtm  ia  Alec* 
mouth  township,  lliis  place  may  be  considered  as  the  ^rt 
of  Alnwick :  there  is  a  considerable  export  of  eora  as  *r. 
as  of  other  agricultural  produce  to  the  roetmpolis,  maA  U 
wool  to  the  manufacturing  districts  of  Yorkshire.  TW  W- 
bour  is  inconvenient,  but  is  capable  of  much  ImpfwvmraL 
Some  httle  business  is  done  in  shio-buitdinj^  md  a  1^  «f 
the  inhabitanta  are  engaged  in  fishing.  On  an  cmtAfer* 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Alne,  insulated  at  high-water,  u  ao  Ud 
burial-ground,  in  which  are  the  mins  of  a  ehapeL  Iimt^ 
mous  bones  have  been  dug  up  in  or  near  tliis  burial  groaK 
and  several  atone  coffins  have  been  luund.  Leabor^  a  s 
village  between  Alnwick  and  Aluemouth :  it  eontsjai  »r 
thing  remarkable.  The  living  is  a  vicarate,  of  the  dm 
yearly  value  of  269/.,  with  a  glebe-house.  There  weft;  la 
1833,  in  Alnemouth  township,  two  day-scboob  (ooe  «hK#r 
supported  by  private  benevolence),  with  78  chitdreci,  ii^ 
one  Sunday-school,  with  60  children :  and  in  tbe  rest  «f  tW 
parish,  two  day-schools  (one  endowed),  with  96  ebiMna ;  a 
sewing-schooU  with  16  children;  and  two  Sunday -schAs, 
with  114  children. 

Hartley  is  in  Earadon  parish  and  in  Osstle  want  !•  atlct 
north-cast  of  Newcastle.  Seaton  Sluice  is  in  the  towftUi  p 
of  Hartley,  about  a  mile  to  the  north  of  the  town.  Tbe  arra 
of  Earsdon  parish  is  11,060  acrea:  the  populaiioQ,  a  fMl, 
was  6460 :  that  of  Hartley  township,  one  of  eight  lewn%fai;4 
into  which  the  parish  is  divided,  waa  1860.  Sir  Ralrh 
Delaval,  in  the  time  of  Charles  II..  constructed  a  haven  aitbt 
mouth  of  the  Seaton  Bum,  which  flows  into  tbe  aea  in  th^ 
township ;  and  in  order  to  prevent  the  barbonr  beuw  Vki 
up  with  mud  and  sand,  he  formed  a  sluice,  with  floofgairs, 
to  scour  the  haven.  This  haven  waa  improved  by  the  ia^r 
Lord  Delaval,  who  made  a  new  entrance  t^  a  eut  tbwfh 
the  solid  rock.  This  improvement  has  rendered  the  hvW^j^ 
accessible  at  all  times  and  in  every  state  of  the  wtad :  it  i» 
capable  of  holding  twelve  or  fifteen  vessels  of  JM  toe* 
which  can  ride  in  safety,  and  enter  or  leave  the  harbour  H*jj 
laden.  The  principal  trade  of  the  place  is  in  the  euA  ^t 
from  the  collieries  of  the  parish,  in  which  nearly  Me  ma 
are  employed.  There  is  a  drawbridge  ortr  the  vw  ts- 
trance  to  the  harbour.    There  are  in  the  township  thrte 

t lass-houses  tur  the  manulkcture  of  bottle,  aosd^  «a*v 
ilna,  and  a  brewery.  There  are  IVesbyterian  and  MrthudaC 
meeting-houses.  Nearly  opposite  Hartley  town  m  a  s^^ 
island,  called  St.  Mary  or  Bateas  Island,  on  which  IbracrS 
stood  a  chapel  and  a  hermitage.  There  were  in  the  i«wn- 
ship,  in  1831,  three  day-schools,  with  164childreii,  and  em 
Sunday-school,  with  180  children. 

Warkworth  is  in  tbe  east  diviskm  of  Morpeth  baWrvd. 
about  306  or  308  miles  from  London.  Tbe  parU  hm  a= 
area  of  16,1 10  acres,  divided  into  eighteen  townships :  ti» 
population  of  WarkwoHh  township,  in  1631,  waa  614. 
that  of  the  whole  parish  2478.  The  town  is  on  tlw  senifk 
side  of  the  river  Coquet.  There  are  a  number  ef  ipi  -1 
houses,  the  place  being,  from  the  cheapneM  of  prev  sw  n« 
and  other  uecesvaries,  considere<l  a  desirable  p\jce  of  rr»  - 
dence.  The  church  is  an  eh^gant  and  tpaciout  beJdii^ 
part  of  it  of  considerable  antiquity ;  the  tower  and  fpuw  «fw 
rtH^re  100  fe.t  high.    ^f^eS^SyHiSft/t^f^  »«  "^ 
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thoditU  and  PreibyteriMis.    Immediately  a^aeent  to  the 
town  k»  tbe  antient  castle,  held  at  different  periods  b^  the 
descendants  of  Roger  FiuRichard,  and  by  the  famihes  of 
Raby  and  Percy,  to  the  latter  of  which  it  still  belongs.    It 
is  a  noble  pile,  finely  situated  on  an  eminence  above  the 
river  Coquet.    Tlie  keep  is  an  octagon,  having  a  proi acting 
tower  in  the  middle  of  the  four  principal  laces.    The  en- 
trance is  by  a  fli^t  of  steps  in  the  tower  on  the  south  face. 
The  whole  building  is  veiy  large,  and  comprehends  many 
apartments.    The  great  baronial  hall  is  nearly  40  feet  long 
by  24  wide,  and  20  nigh;  and  there  is  another  state-room 
of  rather  smaller  dimensions.    Just  within  the  entrance,  on 
the  ground-iieor,  are  eight  apartments  with  vaulted  roofs  of 
stooe,  supposed  to  have  been  designed  for  the  cattle  which 
might  be  brought  into  the  castle  for  protection  against  the 
inroads  of  the  Scotch  borderers.    The  masonry  of  the  castle 
is  in  excellent  preBer\*ation,  but  the  roof,  windows,  and 
Hoors  are  for  the  most  part  gone.    The  outer  walls  of  the 
castle  are  in  many  places  entire ;  where  they  are  so,  they 
axe  33  feet  high.    The  gateway  was  a  stately  building,  with 
apartments  for  many  of  the  officers  of  the  castle,  but  only  a 
portion  of  it  now  remains.    A  mound  of  earth  across  the 
moat,   which  surrounds  the  whole  and  encloses  an  area  of 
five  acres,  has  taken  the  place  of  the  antient  drawbridge. 
Some  other  parts  of  the  castle  yet  remain.    The  period  at 
which  this  structure  was  built  is  not  ascertained.    The  view 
tnm  it  is  very  extensive  and  beautiful.    There  is  a  bridge 
of  two  spacious  arches  over  the  Coquet  at  the  north  side  of 
the  town^  having  a  tower  at  the  south  or  town  end,  with  an 
archway  through  which  the  road  passes:  in  the  middle  of 
the  bridffe  is  a  stone  pillar,  with  the  Percy  arms  carved  on 
it    In  the  perpendicular  rocks  which  form  the  north  bank 
of  the  CoQuet,  about  a  mile  above  the  bridge,  is  a  hermi- 
tage, consisting  of  two  apartments  hewn  out  of  the  rock, 
with  a  lower  and  outward  apartment  of  masonry,  built  up 
against  the  aide  of  the  rock,  which  rises  about  20  feet  high. 
The  principal  apartment,  or  chapel,  is  about  18  feet  long, 
7j  feet  wide,  and  74  feet  high,  adorned  with  pilasters,  from 
which  spring  the  groins  of  the  roof:   at  the  east  end  is  an 
altar,  with  a  niche  behind  it  for  a  crucifix;   and  near  the 
altar  is  a  cavitv  containing  a  cenotaph,  with  a  recumbent 
female  figure  ^ving  the  hands  raisea  in  the  attitude  of 
prayer.     In  the  inner  apartment  are  another  altar  and  a 
niche  for  a  couch.    From  this  inner  apartment  was  a  door 
leading  to  an  open  gallery  or  cloister.    Steps  led  up  from 
the  hermitage  to  the  hermit's  gai*den  at  the  top  of  the  bank. 
This  hermitage,  it  has  been  supposed,  was  the  abode  of  one 
of  the  Bertram  family,  who  spent  here  a  life  of  penitence 
for  the  murder  of  his  brother :   the  Percy  family,  after  his 
death,  maintained  a  chantry  priest  here.  There  is  no  record 
to  show  the  date  of  this  foundation.  There  are  several  good 
ahopa  in  the  town.    There  is  a  yearly  fair  in  November  for 
fal  cattle  and  winter  stock.    There  is  a  fishery  of  salmon 
and  aahnon  trout  (especially  the  latter)  in  the  river.  Wark- 
worth  ia  a  borough  by  prescription :  the  principal  officer  is 
the  boroughreeve  or  mayor.      The  parish  yields  excellent 
coal,  f^stone,  limestone,  and  whiustone :  valuable  pebbles 
am  sometimes  found  in  the  river.    The  living  is  a  vicarage, 
of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  528/.,  with  a  glebe-house.  There 
were  in  the  township,  in  1833,  one  infant-school,  with  26 
children ;   three  day-schools,  with  78  children ;  and  two  na- 
tiiHial  schools,  with  86  children  in  the  week  and  111  on 
Sundays. 

There  are  some  populous  townships  and  parishes  situated 
ajuund  Newcastle.  The  township  of  Byker,  in  the  parish 
of  All  SainU  (pop.  5176),  and  the  township  of  Jesmond,  in 
that  of  St.  Andrew  (pop.  1393),  are  now  included  in  the 
parliamentary  and  municipal  borough  of  Newcastle.  The 
township  of  Uowpen,  in  the  parochial  chapelry  of  Horton,  is 
near  the  south  bank  of  the  river  Blyth,  and  not  far  from  the 
port  of  that  name.  There  is  an  extensive  colliery  in  the 
parish,  which  employs  about  300  men.  *  (3owpen  Square,' 
aear  the  river,  consists  chiefly  of  houses  built  for  the 
cuUiers.  Long  Benton  parish,  near  Newcastle,  has  an  area 
/f  676€  acres,  with  a  population,  in  1831,  of  6613.  It  con- 
laius  the  townships  of  Long  Benton,  Little  Benton,  Killing- 
;rorih.  Walker,  and  Weeislet.  The  village  of  Long  Benton 
:uasists  of  one  long  street,  in  which  are  some  good  houses 
ind  a  number  of  neat  cottages.  Upwards  of  1200  men  are 
employed  in  the  collieries  of  this  parish,  and  about  40  or  50 
n  rronfounding.  In  the  township  of  Walker  are  manufac- 
x»nes  of  bricks  and  tiles,  and  of  copperas.  There  were,  in 
lb33»  one  boarding-school,  with  about  20  boys;  nine  day- 


schools,  with  about  387  children  ;  and  five  Sunday-school^ 
'with  about  250  children.  The  parish  of  Wall's  End,  be- 
tween Newcastle  and  Tynemouth,  has  an  area  of  2560  acres, 
with  a  population,  in  1631,  of  5510:  it  comprehends  the 
townships  of  Wall's  End,  Howdon  Pans,  and  Willington. 
The  village  of  WalPs  End  is  large  and  well  built,  with  a 
spacious  green  in  the  centre ;  the  parish  church  is  a  neat 
modem  building.  There  are  several  places  of  worship  in 
the  parish  for  Methodists  and  Presbyterians.  There  are 
extensive  collieries,  in  which  upwards  of  900  Asn  are  em- 
ployed. At  Howdon  (or  How  den)  Pans  (so  called  from  the 
numerous  salt-pans,  now  discontinued),  are  large  docks,  in 
which  frigates  and  Indiamen  were  formerly  buUt,  but  now 
only  colliers.  There  is  a  covered  ropewalk  connected  with 
the  docks ;  and  at  East  Howdon,  close  by,  is  a  manufac- 
tory for  coal-tar,  varnish,  and  lampblack.  There  are 
staiths  along  the  river,  from  which  a  great  quantity  of 
coal  is  shipped  for  London.  There  are  also  in  the  parish 
extensive  lime-kilns  and  manufactories  for  copperas  and 
earthenware.  The  parish  of  Wall's  End  takes  its  name 
from  the  Roman  wall  ending  here  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Tyne.  There  were,  in  1833,  sixteen  day-schools,  with  about 
551  children;  a  national-school,  with  about  180  children  in 
the  week  and  200  on  Sundays;  and  five  Sunday-schools, 
with  490  children. 

Ford  is  near  the  Scottish  border,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Till,  about  9  milee  from  Wooler.  The  pari£  eo'mprehends 
an  area  of  12,220  acres,  and  had,  in  1631,  a  population  of 
2110.  The  village  consists  of  one  irregular  street,  on  an 
eminence  rising  from  the  river,  over  which  is  a  bridge. 
Ford  Castle  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  village,  and  was 
originally  built  in  the  reign  of  Henry  HI.,  by  Sir  William 
Heron,  and  was  in  great  part  rebuilt  by  the  late  Lord 
Delaval.  Of  the  original  structure  only  two  towers  on  each 
flank  of  the  present  edifice  remain.  The  castle  oommands 
a  fine  prospect  up  the  valley  of  the  Till  as  far  as  Wooler. 
It  was  antiently  a  border  fortress  of  importance,  and  suffered 
severely  from  the  Scots  in  an  incursion  in  the  year  1885. 
it  was  taken  by  James  IV.  a.d.  1513,  just  before  the  battle 
of  Flodden  (which  was  fought  in  this  parish),  and  was 
again  captured,  with  the  exception  of  one  tower,  which  held 
out,  in  1549.  Besides  the  parish  church,  there  are  two  dis- 
senting places  of  worship.  Nearly  200  men  are  employed 
in  the  parish  in  the  coal-pits  and  stone-quarries.  There 
were,  in  1833,  six  day-schools,  with  197  children;  one  day 
and  Sunday  school,  with  60  children  in  the  week  and  26  on 
Sunday  ;  and  one  Sunday-school,  with  15  children. 

(Jorbridge  is  in  tho  east  division  of  Tindale  ward.  The 
parish  has  an  area  of  13,130  acres,  with  a  population,  in 
1831,  of  2091,  of  which  1292  were  in  the  township  of  Cor- 
bridge.  Hiis  large  and  populous  village  is  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Tyne,  over  which  there  is  a  bridge  of  seven 
arches.  It  consists  of  a  main  street,  along  the  road  from 
Newcastle  to  Hexham,  and  several  smaller  streets.  There 
is  a  spacious  market-place,  which  formerly  contained  a  cross. 
The  parish  <ihurch  is  a  very  antient  structure,  of  burger 
dimensions  formerly  than  at  present;  and  at  the  north-east 
corner  of  the  market-place  is  an  antient  tower,  formerly 
used  as  a  prison,  and  now  as  a  lock-up  house.  Corbridge 
was  formerly  a  place  of  importance  and  a  market-town,  it 
had  four  parish  churches,  three  of  them  now  demolished. 
There  are  traces  of  extensive  buildings  between  this  place 
and  the  neighbouring  Roman  station  of  Corchester.  This 
town  suffered  much  from  the  Scots,  a.d.  1296  and  1311.  At 
Stagshawbank.  2i  miles  north-east  of  Corbrif^je,  one  of  the 
largest  sheep-fairs  in  the  north  of  England  is  held.  The 
living  of  Corbridge  is  a  vicarage,  united  with  the  ohapelry 
of  Hal  ton,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  482/.,  with  a  glebe- 
house.  There  was  in  1833  a  national-sehool  in  the  town 
ship,  wiUi  6 1  children ;  and  in  other  parts  of  the  parish 
there  were  two  day-schools,  with  62  children,  and  one  Sun- 
day-school, with  40  children. 

Divmons  for  EcclesiasHcal  and  Legal  Purposes, — The 
whole  county  of  Northumberland  is  included  in  the  diocese 
of  Durham ;  the  district  of  Hexhamshire,  which  was  till 
lately  in  the  peculiar  jurisdiction  of  the  archbishop  of  York, 
has  been  by  an  order  in  council  added  to  the  diocese  of 
Durham.  The  whole  county,  with  the  detached  portions 
of  Durham,  constitutes  the  archdeaconry  of  Northumber- 
land ;  and  is  subdivided  into  the  five  rural  deaneries  of 
Newcastle  (21  benefices),  Corbridge  (20  benefices),  Bam- 
borough  or  Bamburgh  (17  benefices),  Alnwick  (20  benefices), 
and  Morpeth  (19  benefices):  makin£  the  ; 


NOR 


3ie 


I^OR 


benefices,  in  the  year  181 1  (when  the  Historical  and  Descrip- 
tive Vie  IP  of  Northumberland,  from  which  we  lake  these 
numbers,  wa«  published),  97.  The  number  of  benefices  in 
Hexham&hire  is  7;  these  are  included  in  the  number 
ast^igned  above  to  the  deanery  of  Newcastle,  to  which  that 
district  has  been  added. 

The  Dissenters  of  Northumberland  arc  chiefly  Presbyteri- 
ans, and  the  Presbyterian  form  of  church  governmciit  exists 
among  thenM[i  greater  completeness  than  is  usual  in  Eng- 
land. TliertfWre,  in  1 8 1 1,  in  the  county  of  Northumberland, 
in  the  detached  portions  of  Durhamj  and  in  the  town  of  Ber- 
wick-upon-Tweed, 44  Presbyterian  congregations,  viz.  27  in 
ci)nnection  with  the  kirk  of  Scotland ;  11  in  connection  with 
the  Scotch  Seceders  (viz.  6  Burghers.  4  Antiburghers,  2  of 
the  •  Relief*) ;  and  6  others  not  connected  with  any  Presby- 
terian body.  There  were  at  the  same  time  5  Independent 
and  2  Baptist  congregations,  with  a  few  scattered  Baptist 
societies  which  met  for  worship  but  had  no  stated  ministers. 
There  were  also  22  CJ^tholic  chapels,  1 1  of  them  attached  to 
the  residences  of  the  (Catholic  gentry  or  supported  by  them. 
It  is  probable  that  during  the  last  few  years  the  number 
both  of  Catholic  and  Dissenting  places  of  worship  has  been 
materially  augmented. 

The  county  is  in  the  northern  circuit.  The  assizes  are 
held  at  Newcastle,  to  which  the  judges  proceed  from  Dur- 
ham. The  quarter-sessions  are  held  at  Newcastle  (Epi- 
phany), Morpeth  (Easter),  Hexham  (Midsummer),  Aln- 
wnck  and  Berwick  (Michaelmas).  The  county  gaol  and 
house  of  correction  is  at  Morpeth ;  there  are  other  houses 
of  correction  at  Tynemouth,  Hexham,  and  Alnwick.  The 
number  of  persons  committed  to  these  various  places  of 
confinement  was  as  follows : — 

Year  endiiiK  October, 
1934.  1S36.  183«. 

Morpeth  .  .  191  194  136 

Tynemouth  .  .  107  89  161 

Hexham  .  .  66  63  78 

Alnwick  .  .  105  91  69 


469 


427 


444 


There  is  a  common  gaol  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  for  the 
county  of  the  town  of  Newcastle ;  to  which  the  committals 
wereasfoUows:— 1834,  477;  1836.  416;  1836,  639.  The 
county  gaol,  the  Hexham  house  of  correction,  and  the  New- 
castle gaol,  are  for  debtors  as  well  as  criminals ;  and  on  the 
average  nearly  half  the  committals  to  Newcastle  gaol  are 
for  debt. 

Before  the  Reform  Act,  only  six  members  of  parliament 
"were  returned  from  Northumberland,  viz.  two  knights  of 
the  shire,  who  were  elected  at  Alnwick,  and  two  members 
each  for  the  boroughs  of  Newcastle  and  Morpeth.  By  the 
Reform  Act  tlie  county  was  formed  into  two  divisions,  each 
returning  two  members.  The  northern  division  consists  of 
Glendale,  Bamborough,  and  Coauetdale  wards ;  with  Nor- 
hamshire,  Islandshire,  and  Bealingtonshire,  parts  of  the 
the  county  of  Durham;  and  BerMrick  bounds;  all  which 
are,  for  parliamentary  purposes,  annexed  to  Northumber- 
land. The  court  of  election  for  this  division  is  held  at  Aln- 
wick ;  and  the  polling-stations  are  Alnwick,  Berwick, 
Woolcr,  Elsdon,  and  Morpeth.  The  southern  division  com- 
prehends Tindale  (or  Tynedale)  and  Castle  wards,  and  the 
county  of  the  town  of  Newcastle.  The  court  of  election  for 
this  division  is  held  at  Hexham ;  and  the  polling-stations  are 
Hexham,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  Haltwhistle,  Bellingham, 
and  Stamfordham.  By  the  Reform  Act,  Morpeth  was  re- 
duced to  one  member,  but  the  new  borough  of  Tynemouth 
was  created,  returning  one  member,  so  that  the  number  of 
borough  members  remained  as  before.  The  boundaries  both 
of  Newcastle  and  Morpeth  were  extended ;  and  Tynemouth 
was  declared  to  include  the  townships  of  Tynemouth,  North 
Shields,  Chirton,  Preston,  and  Cullercoats. 

Berwick-upon-Tweed  returned  two  members  before  and 
after  the  Reform  Act ;  the  townships  of  Tweedmouth  and 
Spital  were  added  by  the  Boundary  Act 

Hi  story  ^  Antiquities,  4^^. — In  the  earliest  period  of  the 
history  of  the  island  the  eastern  side  of  the  county  and  the 
adjacent  parts  of  Scotland  were  inhabited  by  the  Otadeni 
(*Qrafijw)i,  Ptol.),  whose  towns  were  Curia  (Kovpia.  Ptol.) 
and  Breminium  (B/if/ilviov),  the  latter  of  which  was  i!i 
Northumberland.  On  the  Wfst  of  the  Otadeni,  in  Northum- 
berland, Cumberland,  and  Galloway,  were  the  Gadeni 
(rafij%'ot,  Ptol.),  none  of  whose  towns  are  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy,    The  Alaunus  CAXawot)  of  Ptolemy,  which  has 


been  identified  with  the  Tweed  (Hord«y)  DDd  tlM  Co^ 
(Maps  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffutim  </  C/«</m/  Km^ 
Udge)  should  rather  be  identified  with  the  AIm  ;  at  1m«  / 
the  name  may  be  taken  a«  a  j^ide.  The  AUtma  of  Rkfaari 
of  Cirencester  (Iter  IV.)  is  evidently  the  mme  m  \hm  Also- 
nus  of  Ptolemy ;  and  the  Tueda  of  Ridiafd  (Iter  IV.)  nay 
be  safely  identified  with  the  Tweed. 

There  are  several  remains  of  the  prtmitive  tnlttbrtaatt  of 
the  country,  consisting  chiefly  of  moe  hill-forta,  cminn^  aal 
Druidical  monuments.  In  Armstrong's  mftp  of  tbo  cooaty 
the  forts  are  marked  as  being  very  nnmeroia,  Mecialty 
amid  the  hills  of  the  border  toward  Sootkad.  To  wbaS 
historical  period  they  are  to  be  referred  is  doubCfuL  Soom 
may  be  memorials  of  a  period  anterior  to  the  Roman  coo- 
quest  under  Agricola ;  others  may  be  referred  to  tbe  itrugf  lr« 
of  the  inhabitants  or  northern  Britons  with  tbe  Roonns 
under  Severus  and  his  successors ;  and  others  to  tbe  sab- 
scquent  struggle  against  the  Northumbrian  Aogkea. 

Of  these  British  remains,  one  of  the  most  mnwkable  ii 
on  Yevering  Bell,  near  Wooler,  where  the  neeHy  level  n»- 
mit  of  an  oblong  mountain,  which  rises  2000  liset  ebovt  tbe 
adjacent  plain,  is  encircled  with  the  remains  ofs  vail  biult 
of  large  Hat  whinstones  without  mortar,  end  endosiBf  a 
considerable  area.  The  medium  breadth  of  the  mmcd  vtfl 
is  eight  feet.  There  is  an  entrance  on  the  sooth  sidoL  Tbrr* 
is  an  inner  enclosure,  formed  of  stones,  with  a  ditdi  ins^ ; 
and  this  inner  enclosure  contains  a  large  cairn  of  etoocs.  0» 
the  sides  of  the  hill  are  the  remains  of  circuUr  boddtnp: 
but  so  far  ruined  and  the  stones  so  scattered,  as  to  m'kr 
it  impossible  to  ascertain  their  former  use.  There  anr  sl^ 
the  truces  of  a  grove  of  oaks.  It  has  been  conjectisred  i^ 
it  was  a  Druidical  temple. 

On  a  hill  called  Humbleton  Hugh,  near  Wooler,  »  la 
antient  entrenchment,  with  a  hnge  cairu.  Tbe  AMfe 
of  the  hill  consisuof  terraces  rising  one  abotv  anoiW; 
these  terraces  are  commonly  supposed  to  be  ertifirtal,  tsA 
various  conjectures  have  been  formed  as  to  their  on^  so4 
use.  They  are  obser\'ed  on  the  fsce  of  other  hdk  m  tie 
neighbouring  districts  and  also  in  Scotland,  end  «re  osealir 
surmounted  by  bill-forts.  Possibly  they  owe  their  on™  > 
the  disintegration  of  the  strata  of  the  rocks  of  whxl  tie 
country  is  composed.  There  it  a  somewhat  aimiler  te  si 
Comhill  near  the  Tweed. 

Between  the  village  of  Ilderton  in  Coqnefedele  witd  anl 
Hedgehope,  one  of  the  border  hills,  is  a  Dm idical  bodit 
ment  consisting  of  ten  large  rude  and  unequal  etooc^  ar- 
ranged so  as  enclose  an  oval  area  of  thirty-eifffat  yards  fieai 
east  to  west  by  thirty- three  from  north  to  soutn.  Tbe  stoeca 
are  mostly  thrown  down  and  partly  buried  io  the  eertb. 
It  is  probable  they  were  originally  more  nuoxroaa. 

Of  other  forts  or  camps  may  be  mentioned  thoee  at  Spin- 
dleston  near  Bamborough ;  that  near  Alnbam,by  tbe  beftd  of 
the  A  In ;  those  on  Bewick  Hill  and  at  Harup  Burn  betwea 
Alnwick  and  Wooler ;  that  at  Old  Rothbury  near  tbe  a»- 
dcrn  town  of  the  same  name ;  those  near  Cragbeed  m  Roth- 
bury Forest,  Motehill,  Elsdon  (where  Roman  inancMis 
have  been  dug  up),  between  Bellingham  and  Rocbkvrt ; 
and  a  camp  near  Bel  ford,  nearly  square,  which  baa  eanfly 
been  ascribed  to  the  Danes. 

The  Romans  do  not  appear  to  have  attacked  tins  fsrt  d 
the  country  until  the  time  of  Agricola,  who  was  sent  o^er  to 
Britain,  about  a.d.  78,  as  governor.  [Aoricola.]  Hia  |ai*i 
cessors  had  subdued  or  nearly  subdued  the  Brigantee^  whaM 
territory  probably  extended  to  the  Tyne.  ft  apfeai»  w 
have  been  in  the  second  year  of  hb  command  (IWit..  Agf*r, 
Vita,  c.  x%.)  that  he  formed  that  line  of  forts  wbtfb  ea- 
tended  from  the  German  Ocean  to  the  Solway  Fntb,  a>< 
nearly  coincided  with  the  line  of  the  great  well  Bob8e□nevt^? 
erected.  Of  the  subiugation  of  the  Otadeni  and  GeilRi 
by  him  we  have  no  distinct  account.  They  were  pec^afi 
brought  into  subjection  during  the  second  year  of  k» 
command,  or  were  among  the  nations  whose  eutuUiy  b* 
ravaged  in  his  third  campaign,  when  he  edraiKvd  ai* 
Scotland  as  far  as  the  Tay.  He  secured  hb  eoaqoeats  b«  s 
second  line  of  forts  extending  from  the  Forth  to  ibe  Oy<^ 

The  northern  conquests  of  the  Romans  were  by  cso  mar* 
permanent.  Agricola  was  recalled,  and  tbe  R^mbab  pe*** 
languished.  The  Caledonians  continued  bostilifv«.  ari 
several  tribes,  who  had  submitted*  rerolted  (SpertAA^  #'•» 
Hadriam);  and  the  emperor  Hadrian  found  it  rspc^Mtt 
to  abandon  all  the  country  between  the  two  Inwe  of  *** 
built  by  Agricola,  and  to  defend  tbe  aootbem  p*n  «/tb» 
Uland  by  a  rampart  ofj^ffsg^  b^H^S^V^g-l^'*'  * 
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WalD  considers  that  Agricola  had  carried  a  ditch  and  bank 
across  the  island,  and  that  Hadrian  repaired  this  and 
strengthened  it  by  new  defences.  Perhaps  some  posts  were 
maintained  by  this  emperor  beyond  the  hne  of  the  wall.  In 
the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius,  the  district  between  the  two 
lines  of  forts  formed  by  Agricola  was  reconquered  by  Lol- 
lius  Urbicus,  lieutenant  of  the  emperor,  who  raised  a  rara- 

Jart  of  turf  (murus  eespititius)  across  the  island  in  the 
ireclion  of  the  northern  line.  Hostilities  between  the 
Romans  and  the  yet  unsubdued  natives  were  renewed  under 
Marcus  Aurelius,  the  successor  of  Pius,  but  the  historians 
of  the  period  give  us  no  particulars.  In  the  following 
reigns  IVorthumberland  and  the  rest  of  the  country  between 
tho  two  walls  appear  to  have  regained  their  independence : 
the  tribes  who  inhabited  them  seem  to  have  united  into  one 
body,  called  by  the  Romans  Meeatse  (Mmarm),  a  name  which 
i»  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  British  word  *  meath,' 
denoting  a  plain.  Severus  was  engaged  in  active  warfare 
against  these  natives  (a.d.  207-210) :  he  lost  50,000  men, 
but  ultimately  obliged  them  to  submit.  He  carried  a  strong 
wall  (murus)  across  the  island  nearly  in  the  line  of  Hadrian^ 
rampart.  Hostilities  were  soon  renewed  by  the  natives,  and 
Severus  died  at  York  in  the  midst  of  his  preparations  to 
extirpate  them  (a.d.  210  or  211).  Caracalla,  his  successor, 
hastily  made  peace  with  the  natives  ;  and  it  is  likely  that 
the  independence  of  the  country  north  of  the  wall  was 
tacitly  admitted  if  not  recognised,  though  some  fortified 
posts  were  probably  retained  by  the  Romans.  The  sub- 
iequent  history  of  the  county  during  the  Roman  period 
is  obscure :  it  was  probably  the  seat  of  hostilities  under  Con- 
stantino and  Valentinian  (Ammianus  Marcellin.,  lib.  xxvi. 
4;  xxvii.  8),  under  the  latter  of  whom,  Theodosius,  a  Ro- 
man general,  recovered  this  and  the  adjacent  districts,  to 
which  the  name  Valentia  was  given.  When  the  Roman 
power  in  Britain  was  vigorously  wielded,  this  province  ap- 
pears 10  have  been  subject  to  the  Romans ;  when  the  ad- 
ministration was  feeble,  the  natives  resumed  independence 
and  perhaps  active  hostility. 

The  most  remarkable  monument  of  the  Roman  dominion 
18  the  great  line  of  defence  formed  and  augmented  by  the 
successive  labours  of  Agricola,  Hadrian,  and  Severus  ;  and 
sometimes  called  *the  Picts*  Wall,'  sometimes  *the  Roman 
Wall.*  Some  account  of  these  great  works  has  been  given 
elsewhere.  [Britax:»iia,  vol.  v.,  pp.  444,  445.]  We  have 
here  only  to  notice  in  connection  witn  them  the  position  and 
traces  of  the  stations  along  their  line  {per  lineam  valli) 
which  are  in  Northumberland. 

The  first  station,  Segedunum,  is  generally  fixed  at  Cou- 
seu*8  house,  Wall's  End,  between  Newcastle  and  Tynemouth : 
there  are  no  remains.  Pons  iSlii,  the  second  station,  was, 
in  the  opinion  of  most  antiquaries,  at  Newcastle;  but  Cam- 
den was  induced  by  the  name  to  fix  it  at  Ponteland,  which 
is  north  of  the  wall,  on  the  Pont,  one  of  the  branches  of  the 
BIytbe,  71  miles  north-west  of  Newcastle.  Condercum,  the 
third  station,  is  fixed  at  Benwell  Hill,  an  eminence  2  miles 
or  24  miles  from  Newcastle ;  there  are  very  distinct  traces 
of  this  station  above  the  village  of  Benwell.  Vindobala, 
the  fourth  station,  is  fixed  at  Rutchester,  or  Rouchester : 
ihe  ramparts  of  this  station,  which  was  large,  are  very  visi- 
ble. The  station  \&  situated  just  on  the  line  of  the  wall; 
and  that  part  of  the  station  which  lay  beyond  the  wall  to  the 
ourth  was  strengthened  by  several  towers.  Some  slight 
portions  of  the  masonry  remain.  A  great  number  of  coins 
and  other  antiquities  have  been  dug  up  near  this  station. 
The  fifth  station,  Hunnuro,was  at  Halton  Chesters:  it  was 
between  Hadrian's  rampart  and  the  wall  of  Severus.  Coins, 
inscriptions,  urns,  and  other  an tic^uities  have  been  discovered 
here.  Cilurnum,  the  next  station,  was  at  Walwick  Ches- 
ters, close  on  the  right  or  west  bank  of  the  North  T}  ne. 
Its  area  is  rather  above  the  usual  extent  of  the  stations,  be- 
ing about  eight  acres.  The  ground  within  the  vallum  is 
t^-owded  with  the  ruins  of  stone  buildings,  which  formed 
apparently  two  streets  from  east  to  west,  and  a  third  cross 
street  from  north  to  south.  This  station  is  just  on  the  line 
of  the  wall  of  Severus,  having  Hadrian's  rampart  on  the 
nouth  side  of  it.  Procolitia,  the  seventh  station,  was  on  an 
open  elevated  spot  at  Carraw-burgh.  A  great  part  of  the 
rampart  is  very  entire,  and  the  wall  of  Severus,  which  forms 
the  north  side,  is  in  good  preservation.  About  half  a  mile 
touth-west  of  this  station  is  a  square  fort  called  Brown 
Dykes  or  Broom  Dykes,  which  appears  to  be  of  Roman 
ong^in.  There  was  also  a  station  at  Shewing  Shields,  a 
XiltVo  to  tho  west  of  Procolitia.    Horsley  conjectures  that  it 


belonged  to  Hadrian's  line  of  defence,  but  became  useless 
when  the  wall  of  Severus  was  built.  Borcovicus,  the  eighth 
station,  is  fixed  at  House  Steads,  6  or  7  miles  north-east  of 
Haltwhisllo.  This  is  the  most  perfect  and  the  grandest  sta- 
tion on  the  whole  line.  It  is  on  an  elevation,  with  a  steep 
or  precipitous  descent  toward  the  north,  and  a  gentler  decli- 
vity toward  the  south:  it  comprehended  fifteen  acres,  and 
had  a  large  suburb  on  the  south  side.  As  many  as  twenty 
streets  may  be  counted.  A  great  number  of  altars,  inscrip- 
tions, and  other  antiquities  have  been  discovered  here.  There 
was  a  temple  of  Doric  architecture ;  and  part  of  a  Doric 
capital  and  fragments  of  the  shafts  of  columns  have  been 
discovered :  a  Roman  altar,  the  inscription  of  which  is  per- 
fect, now  decorates  the  fireplace  or  mantel  of  a  neighbouring 
farm-house.  Between  the  two  last-mentioned  stations, 
Procolitia  and  Borcovicus,  the  works  of  Agricola  and  Hadrian 
and  those  of  Severus  separate,  the  former  being  carried 
along  the  lower  ground,  while  the  wall  is  carried  over  crags 
and  precipices,  and,  from  the  deep  declivity  on  the  north,, 
needs  no  ditch.  There  are  one  or  two  gaps  in  the  craggy 
ridge,  over  which  the  wall  is  carried,  by  which  gaps  the  Picts» 
and  after  them  the  moss-troopers  of  the  border,  frequently 
broke  in.  Vindolana,  the  ninth  station,  is  generally  placed 
at  Little  Chesters.  The  ramparts  of  this  station  are  visible, 
but  the  ditch  is  nearly  filled  up :  it  lies  a  mile  if  not  two 
miles  south  of  the  wall.  The  prcetorium  may  be  distin- 
guished ;  and  several  antiquities  have  been  discovered  here. 
iEsica,  the  tenth  station,  is  at  Great  Chesters :  the  trenches 
and  ramparts  are  well  preserved,  and  the  praetorium  is  visi- 
ble:  there  are  the  ruins  of  several  buildings.  Several  re* 
mains  of  the  south  entrance  of  the  station,  part  of  the  jambs, 
and  pieces  of  an  iron  gate  and  hinges  were  found  here;  and 
a  variety  of  broken  altars  and  effigies  have  been  discovered* 
Magna,  or  perhaps  MagnsD,  the  eleventh  station,  iis  ftxed  at 
Carvoran,  close  to  the  border  of  the  county  toward  Cumber- 
land. It  is  a  small  station,  and  lies  to  the  south  of  both  the 
rampart  of  Hadrian  and  the  wall  of  Severus.  It  is  on  low- 
ground  in  a  valley  watered  by  two  little  rivers,  the  TippaU 
which  falls  into  the  Tyne,  and  the  Irthing,  which  flows  into 
the  Eden.  Many  antiquities  have  been  dug  up.  The  mili-^ 
tary  roads  which  accompanied  tho  course  of  the  wall  may- 
be traced  in  several  places.  The  modern  turnpike-road 
runs  in  some  parts  on  the  foundation  of  the  wall  of  Severus.. 

Beside  the  stations  on  the  line  of  the  wall,  there  were: 
some  other  places  of  note  in  this  county  in  the  time  of  thee 
Romans.  The  Bremenium  of  Ptolemy,  noticed  in  tBe  first 
Iter  of  Antoninus  under  the  slightly  varied  name  of  Bra- 
menium,  has  been  fixed  by  Camden,  Horsley,  and  other  an- 
tiquaries, at  Riechester,  or  Rochester,  on  the  Reed,  which 
falls  into  the  North  Tyne.  Reynolds  {Iter  Britarmiarum) 
contends  for  Newcastle,  but  with  more  zeal  than  success. 
This  station  appears  to  have  been  of  great  strength  and 
importance,  being  defended  by  a  wall  of  ashler-work  seven 
feet  thick,  three  ramparts  of  earth,  and  moats,  and  was  pro- 
bably maintained  as  an  outpost  beyond  the  wall.  Several 
altars,  inscriptions,  coins,  and  other  antiquities  have  been 
found  here.  A  station,  to  which,  on  the  faith  of  an  inscrip- 
tion found  there,  the  name  of  Habitancum  is  given,  was 
fixed  at  Risingham,  where  are  the  remains  of  a  small  fort.  A 
great  Roman  road,  to  which  the  name  of  tho  Northern 
Watling  Street  was  applied,  entered  this  county  from 
Durham,  and  passing  Corstopitum,  near  Corbridge,  divided 
into  two  branches,  one  of  which  ran  by  Habitancum  and 
Bremenium  into  Scotland,  while  the  other  ran  to  tho 
west  of  Morpeth  and  Alnwick  into  Scotland  near  Berwick. 
At  Corstopitum,  or  Corstoplium,  now  Colchester,  or  Corches- 
ter,  near  Corbridge,  a  Roman  town  or  station,  almost  entirely 
levelled,  many  antiquities  have  been  discovered.  Some 
antiquaries  have  fixed  the  Curia  (Kovpca)  of  Ptolemy,  one 
of  the  towns  of  the  Otadeni,  here.  Just  before  entering 
Scotland,  the  western  branch  of  Watling  Street  passed  a 
camp  at  Chew  Green,  near  the  head  of  the  Coquet,  supposed 
to  be  'Ad  Fines,'  a  station  in  the  fifth  Iter  of  Richard  of 
Cirencester.  This  is  a  very  remarkable  camp,  with  BMtter- 
ous  ramparts  and  ditches  in  excellent  preservatiion.  A 
Roman  road,  called  *  the  Maiden  Way,'  entered  the  county 
from  near  Aldstone  in  Cumberland,  and  ran  noith  to  the 
station  Magna  on  the  wall. 

Beside  these  stations  and  places  to  which  a  name  may  be 
assigned,  there  are  other  places  in  which  Roman  antiquities 
have  been  discovered.  Hexham  has  been  noticed  already. 
Whitley  Castle,  on  the  Maiden  Way,  just  on  the  border  of 
Cumberland,  is  a  Roman  camp,  i^^}^^  ^\^k3/^^^^)^ 
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and  breastworks  of  «arth.  At  Old-town  in  AltandalB  are  the 
tracer  of  another  camf  or  atation,  and  many  antiquities  have 
been  discovered.  There  are  camps  at  Outchester,  or  Ul- 
chester,  near  Bamborough,  at  Shieldikes  in  Rothbuiy 
Forest,  and  in  other  places.  Altars,  inscriptions,  or  other 
antiquities  have  been  dug  up  or  found  at  Elsdon  in  Redes- 
dale  (the  Valley  of  the  Reed),  Simonsburn,  near  the  North 
Tyne,  just  without  the  wall,  at  Tynemouth,  and  other 
places.  Indeed,  in  the  number  of  Roman  inscriptions  and 
sculptures  discovered  in  it,  Northumberland  very  far  sur- 
passes any  other  English  county. 

Upon  tne  departure  of  the  Komans  in  the  fifth  century, 
Northumberland  became  the  prey  of  the  Picts  and  other 
barbarians,  who  broke  through  the  wall  and  ravaged  the 
island.  When  the  Saxons  were  invited  to  oppose  these 
invaders,  a  body  of  them,  under  Octa  and  Ebusa,  were 
posted  with  their  ships  at  the  east  end  of  the  Roman  wall  <  per- 
haps A.D.  454) ;  but  it  was  not  till  near  a  century  afterwards 
(A.D.  547)  that  a  serious  attempt  was  made  at  the  permanent 
conouest  of  this  part  of  the  country.  A  considerable  part 
of  ttie  country  between  the  Humber  and  the  Forth  was 
divided  into  tne  two  states  of  Bryneich  and  Deifyr;  and  it 
is  probable  that  Northumberland  was  included  in  Bryneich, 
the  northernmost  of  these.  Perhaps  some  portions  of  the 
county  may  have  been  included  in  the  district  of  Gododin, 
of  which  the  bard  Aneurin  was  chief,  or  in  that  of  Reged, 
which  was  governed  by  Urien,  the  patron  of  the  bard  Ta- 
liesin.  The  invaders  were  Angles,  and  their  leader,  Ida, 
though  he  experienced  a  stout  resistance  from  the  natives, 
especially  from  Urien,  laid  the  foundations  of  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  kingdom  in  BrjTieich,  or  Bernioia.  He  built  a  castle 
on  the  coast,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Bebban  Burgh, 
since  better  known  as  Bamborough ;  or  perhaps  he  seised 
on  a  Roman  fort,  and  added  to  it  some  further  defences  of 
his  own.  Ida  died  aj>.  560.  The  reigns  of  his  immediate 
successors  were  brief,  and  not  marked  by  any  particular 
events :  but  the  power  of  the  invaders  gradually  extended. 
One  of  their  chieftains,  named  Ella,  separating  himself 
from  the  other  Angles  of  Bryneich,  founded  the  kingdom 
of  Deifyr,  or  Deira,  separated  from  Bryneich  b\'  a  vast 
forest  that  occupied  what  is  now  the  county  of  Durham ; 
and  other  warriors,  penetrating  to  the  southward,  estab- 
lished the  state  of  Mercia,  the  latest  founded  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  kingdoms;  first  a  dependency  of  Deifyr,  but  at 
length  an  independent  state,  and  the  powerful  competitor  of 
Wessex  for  the  supreme  dominion  of  Britain.  The  two  king- 
dom«  of  Bryneich  and  Deifyr  were  frequently  united,  and, 
wtie:3  80  united,  constituted  the  great  kingdom  of  Northum- 
bria  (we  appropriate  this  form  of  the  name  to  the  kingdom, 
Northumberland  to  the  county),  of  the  history  of  which  we 
shall  give  a  sketch  here.  Tnis  kingdom  extended  along 
Uie  eastern  shore  of  the  island  from  the  tl  umber  to  the 
Forth,  thus  including  a  considerable  portion  of  the  lowlands 
of  Scotland.  It  was  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  British 
kingdoms  of  Strathclyde,  or  Vale  of  CU'de,  and  Cumbria, 
which  extended  south  to  Lancashire.  Ine  boundary  of  the 
Northern  Angles  and  Cumbrian  and  Strathclyde  Britons  is 
not  clearly  ascertained,  and  probably  varied  much  with  the 
changing  fortunes  of  the  partiea  The  superiority  of  the 
invadei-s  was  however  gradually  but  firmly  established. 


Ethelfrith  or  iSdelfrid,  grandson  of  Ida,  distinguished 
himself  by  his  vigorous  attac4u  on  the  Britons.  He  carried 
his  arms  into  their  territories,  gained  a  great  victory  near 
Chester,  and  massacred  the  monks  of  Banchor,  or  Bangor, 
on  the  Dee  in  Flintshire  (who  had  accompanied  the  British 
host  into  the  field),  and  demolished  their  monastery.  These 
transactions  are  variously  dated  a.d.  602  to  612  or  613. 
Ethelfrith  was  defeated  and  slain  (a.d.  617)  by  Redwald  of 
East  Anglia  [Norfolk],  and  suoeeded  by  Edwiu,  of  the 
race  of  Ella  of  Deifyr,  whose  history  ii  given  elsewhere. 
[Edwin.] 

On  the  death  of  Edwin  (a.d.  633),  under  whom  the  two 
Northumbrian  kingdoms  were  united,  his  dominions  were 
ravaged  by  the  combined  Mercians  and  Britons.  Osrio,  a 
kinsman  of  Edwin,  who  succeeded  to  the  crown  of  Deira,  or 
Deifyr,  and  Eanfrid,  son  of  Ethelfridf-who  succeeded  to  Ber- 
nicia,  or  Bryneich,  restored  paganism,  which  Edwin  bad 
renounced :  they  were  both  speedily  slain  by  Cadwallon,  or 
C^wallader,  the  Briton,  who  seized  both  the  Northumbrian 
kingdoms,  but  was  himself  defeated  and  slain  fay  Oswald, 
another  son  of  Ethelfrith  (a.d.  634  or  635),  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Hexham,  nerhaps  at  St.  Oswald*s,  in  the  line 
of  the  Roman  waU.    Oswald  succeeded  to  both  the  kiog- 


domt  of  the  north;  and  did  moch  for  tbe  mtm^im  ni 
Christianity,  which  Edwin  had  introduc«d.  He  wa*  n»^ 
nised  as  Bretwalda  of  Britain,  and  bu  suprmaci  «•»  m- 
kaowledged  bv  what  B«^e  calls  tl^  (our  ioMgi*«A  of  BtUsta, 
the  Angles,  Britons.  Ptcts,  and  Scots.  Re  fell  in  La.Oa 
against  Penda  the  Mercian  at  Maserfelth.  probdbiy  ai  ur 
near  Oswestry  in  Shropshire  (a.d.  642).  Tbe  aUre  vkcn 
he  fell  attesU  tbe  extent  of  h»  dominions,  for  be  was  aa 
the  invader,  but  tlie  invaded  party.  Penda,  fuslied  v.tk 
success,  overran  Northumbria ;  but  Bebbanburgk  rvMMcd 
his  attacks,  and  the  steps  which  he  look  to  bum  it  Ud  b 
his  repulse.  Oswy,  or  Oswio,  brother  of  Oswald,  was  then 
chosen  successor  to  the  Northumbrian  crown  in  B^rtucu. 
and  Oswin,  aon  of  that  Osric  whom  CadwsUon  hmd  siaia.  a 
Deira. 

Oswio  became  more  powerful  tban  any  of  tbe  s«v«reigiia 
who  had  yet  reigned  over  Northnmbria.  Be  sabdiMd  tur 
greater  part  of  the  Picts  and  Scots^  attacked  DeiTm,  and*  %m 
the  death  of  Osric,  who  was  killed  by  treachery  (a.xk  ii.k 
obtained  part  of  that  country,  leaving  tbe  rest  to  ba  s^ 
phew  Etbelwald,  the  son  of  Oswald ;  and,  having  dttnu  I 
and  slain  the  warlike  Penda  (aj).  655),  po«»esa«d  btSMif .  i 
Mercia,  part  of  which  he  granted  to  Peada,  son  of  Pcnw. 
The  Mercians  however  soon  revolted,  and  raised  Wmfkcrc 
another  son  of  Penda,  to  the  throne.  But  Oi»wio  msai:«t 
the  most  powerful  of  the  An^lo-Saxon  princes:  be  ctu  4<4 
the  dignitv  of  Bretwalda,  and  was  addressed  by  IV>|w  Yi*- 
lian  as  *  nex  Saxonum.*  The  archbisbopnc  of  Yuri  n» 
coextensive  with  tiie  domink>ns  of  Oswio,  and  aAofrthaoUi 
the  territory  of  the  Picts.  He  died  (a.o.  670),  axW  ^tm$% 
of  twenty-eight  years,  and  was  suoceedi.d  by  bjs  wa 
Ecgfrid. 

Upon  the  accessien  of  Ecgfrid  the  Picts  aUeoipCed  t»  ittsa 
their  independenee,  but  were  defeated  with  great  tiamx^stt 
He  wrested  Lindesey  (a  part  of  Lincolnshire)  IVoaa  m\J 
here;  and  divided  his  kingdom,  thus  enlarged,  vito  *»brM 
dioceses:  Bernicia,  the  see  of  which  was  at  Ucsbia, 
afterwards  at  Lindisfame ;  Deira,  see  at  York :  ljm4tM}, 
see  at  Sidnaceaster  or  Sidnacestre.  SubscQuenU*  m,  bit**' 
of  the  Pictish  provinces  was  appointed.  Aliwtn.  ^rcMicr  i 
Ecgfrid,  reigned  in  some  part  of  Northumbria.  us  t«.x( 
dination,  it  is  likely,  to  the  supremacy  of  Ecgfnd.  £iicfr  J 
sent  an  army  to  Ireland,  and  conquered  several  portim  4 
territory  from  the  Cumbrian  Britons  (a.ol  684  aadt^i. 
He  fell  at  last  in  battle  against  the  Picts,  wboae  cottsitr}  b* 
had  invaded  (a.d.  685),  and  was  succeeded  by  ba  breibcc 
Aldfrid,or  Ealdferth.  who  reigned  nineteen  years  (aa  6«5- 
705).  He  was  a  religious  and  learned  prince.  AlWr  k^a 
came  Osrid  his  son,  who  reigned  eleven  years  (aa  T$^ 
716),  and  died  in  battle,  probably  against  tbe  IVta,  w.iU 
whom  both  Aldfrid  and  Osrid  had  carried  on  bo^iUuc«. 
According  to  another  account  Osrid  fell  by  twassinaiM**  by 
the  hands  of  Coenred,  or  Cenred,  who  succeeded  hua  ai*. 
reigned  two  years  ( A.a  716-718),  and  of  Osric,  who  Binr«»d<d 
Cenred,  and  reigned  eleven  years  (a.d.  71S-729).  Cmivu.t 
succeeded  his  broiher  Cenred.  In  his  reign  fitbclba^  i^ 
Mercia  invaded  and  ravaged  Norlbumbna,  emtrj^  uff 
with  him  great  booty.  Ceolwulf  was  a  weak  fraes.  svl 
the  misfortunes  of  his  reign  led  to  treasonalik  piot^  «i»^^ 
induced  him  to  abdicate  the  throne.  Badbert  sMeem^% 
(A.D.  737),  and,  in  a  vigorous  rcign  of  tweniy-^we  yatK, 
subdued  all  the  neighbouring  kings,  Anglea,  PWls,  Br  t^a^. 
and  Soots.  In  alliance  with  the  Ptcls  he  look  AWlkai.  «c 
Dumbarton,  a  fortress  of  Strathclyde.  Pe^tu,  ki^  w 
the  Pranks,  sought  his  friendship.  He  resif  dm!  h»  ^swa 
(A.D.  768X  and  retired  to  a  monastery.  A  kmg  ^  •^ 
princes,  whose  short  reigns  were  marked  by  bloodib^d  ».i 
treason,  succeeded  to  the  throne.  The  annals  of  Nertb^sA- 
bria  are  a  mere  chronicle  of  murders,  batUet,  rrvotla,  as^ 
depositions,  till  tbe  accession  of  Eanred  (aji.  a4r«>.  T-'* 
limited  power  or  unambitious  disposition  of  ibis  pruac«  .a- 
duced  him  to  submit  without  resistance  te  BcWtt,  w^ 
acquired  for  Wessex  tbe  permanent  supremacy  of  tbe  Jt^'sr 
Saxon  kingdoma 

In  the  year  844  the  Danes  attacked  Nortbomfcna.  aac 
slew  RedwuU;who  had  usurped  tbe  thione,  anl  JkXtgwC 
who  was  probably  ooadjutor  of  Redwulf  in  tbe  auniiiMHs 
In  867  Northumbria  was  again  assailed  bye  va»t  ar^i^^Ki 
of  these  invaders,  under  Ingwar,  or  Ivar,  HaUdsa*.  ^aa 
Hubba,  sons  of  Regnar  Lodbrog,  who  are  said  ta  baw  «^^ 
in  order  to  revenge  the  death  of  their  fathar,  wbi»  hmi 
perished  in  Britain,  and  most  likitly  in  Nunbuaibra.  Tbt 
government  of  that  kingdom  was  at  that  tioia  twiilaBl^d  ka 
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Osbert  and  Ells,  ^ho,  on  the  approach  of  the  Danes,  mode 
p«ace  with  each  other,  and  divided  the  kingdom  between 
them.  They  both  fell  in  an  attempt  to  recover  York,  which 
the  Danes  had  taken.  That  part  of  Northumbria  which  was 
north  of  theTyne  was  bestowed  by  the  invaders  upon  Egbert, 
but  he  was  expelled  by  the  Northumbrians,  and  succeeded 
by  Ricsig,  after  whom  came  another  Egbert.  In  this  period 
the  Danes  made  an  entire  conquest  of  thq  country,  and 
^tled  in  it.  Halfdane  became  sovereign,  and  dirided  the 
kingdom  among  his  followers. 

It  is  difficult  to  trace  the  causes  which  led  to  so  complete 
a  subjugation  of  the  north  of  England  by  these  invaders. 
Perhaps  the  strength  of  the  Northumbrian  kingdom  had 
been  consumed  in  the  domestic  sti'ife  of  so  many  years,  or 
the  dissensions  which  had  prevailed  made,  each  party  prefer 
the  dominion  of  strangers  to  that  of  their  rivals.  It  may 
be,  too,  that  the  ferocity  engendered  by  a  long  period  of 
anarchy  had  prepared  the  population  fbr  readier  coalition 
with  those  to  whose  habits  their  own  had  become  assimi- 
lated. However  this  may  have  been,  the  conquest  was 
complete;  and  in  the  treaty  which  Alfred  made  with  the 
intaders,  Northumbria  was  included  in  the  Danelagh,  or 
Danish  territory.  On  the  death  of  Balfdane  (a.d.  883) 
Guthred  and  Ecgbert  succeeded  respectively  to  the  crowns 
of  Deira  and  Bernicia,  to  which  latter  kingdom  the  name  of 
Northumbria  began  about  this  time  to  be  restricted,  though 
we  shall  still  use  it  in  its  more  extended  application. 

The  territory  between  the  Tyne  and  the  Tees  was  be- 
stowed on  St.  Cuthbert  (who  had  appeared  in  vision  to 
Eadred,  then  bishop  of  Lindisftirne),  and  became  thus  the 
portion  of  the  bishops  of  Durham,  and  the  fbundation  of 
their  palatinate  jurisdiction.  On  the  death  of  Guthred, 
who.  though  of  Danish  birth  and  lineage,  appears  to  have 
embraced  Christianity,  the  Northumbnans,  Danes  as  well 
an  English,  appear  to  have  submitted  to  Alfred.  Eric,  or 
Eohric,  is  recorded  as  the  leader  of  those  who  remained 

Sgans ;  hut  he  recognised  the  supremacy  of  the  West 
ixon  kings. 

Against  the  successors  of  AlfVedthe  Northumbrian  Danes 
continually  renewed  the  struggle,  but  always  with  ill  suc- 
cess. On  the  accession  of  Edward  the  Elder  (a.d.  901), 
Eric  and  his  fbllowers  supported  his  competitor  Eihelwald ; 
hut  both  Ethclwald  and  Eric  fell  in  battle,  and^  Northum- 
bria submitted  to  Edward.  A  new  invasion  or  ihsurreclion 
of  the  Northmen,  under  Re^nald,  Sihtric,  and  Niel,  or  Nigel 
(the  last  two  being  sons  of  Ingwar,  or  Ivor),  followed ;  and 
as  far  as  we  can  gather  from  Simon  of  Durham,  they  de- 
feated, near  Corbridge,  a  confederate  army  of  Scots  and 
native  Northumbrians,  and  seized  the  whole  kingdom,  but 
were  compelled  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  Edward 
the  Elder.  Nigel  was  killed  by  his  own  brother  Sihtric 
before  the  submission  of  the  Danes  to  Edward. 

Sihtric  married  the  sister  of  Athelstan  (about  ad.  923), 
irho  had  succeeded  to  the  throne  and  supremacy  of  his 
Tatber,  Edward  the  Elder:  he  consented  to  embrace  Chria- 
iianity,  and  governed  Bernicia  as  subordinate  to  him.  On 
Sihtric*8  death  (ad.  926)  his  son  and  successor  Guthferlh, 
)r  Godefl-id,  endeavoured  to  throw  off  his  subjection  to 
Mhelstan,  by  whom  he  was  defeated  and  expelled  (a.d.  927). 
^s^nald  governed  at  this  time  a  portion  of  Northumbria, 
ind  one  Erie  obtained  another  considerable  portion,  perhaps 
»f  the  dominions  of  the  expelled  Guth forth,  as  vassal  of 
ithelstan,  on  condition  of  embracing  Christianity  and  de- 
ending  the  dominions  entrusted  to  him  against  Scots  and 
lagan  Danes. 

The  rising  power  of  Athelstan,  and  his  inveterate  hos- 
tlitv  to  Guthferth,  whom  he  compelled  the  king  of  Scot- 
ind  to  dismiss,  provoked  a  general  confederacy  a^inst 
\im.  He  is  said  to  have  added  Northumbria  to  his  do- 
iinions,  at  least  to  have  exercised  a  sovereignty  which  had 
ot  been  previously  claimed.  Anlaf,  Aula?,  or  Olave,  son 
f  Guthferth,  and  •  king  of  Ireland  and  the  Isles,*  arrived 
1  the  Humber  with  a  mightv  fleet,  increased  by  piratical 
dventurers  from  Norway  and  the  Baltic,  and  accompanied 
y  Constantino  of  Scotland.  The  Northumbrian  Danes 
jfno  in  favour  of  Aulaf,  and  perhaps  those  of  East  Anglia; 
nd  the  Britons  of  Cumbria  and  Wales  joined  in  the  at- 
?nipt  to  overthrow  the  supremacy  of  Athelstan,  who,  at 
515  crisis,  augmented  his  own  forces  by  mercenary  troops 
nrl  auxiliaries  fVom  Rollo  of  Norraandie.  [Normandie.] 
lio  contending  parties  met  at  Brunaiiburh,  or  Brunna- 
uTgh,  probably  in  Northumbria  (ad.  937) :  the  victory  of 
jfaelstan  was  decisive,  and  was  commemorated  in  the 


Sagas  of  the  north  and  the  songs  and  chronicles  of  Eng^ 
land.  Aulaf  fled,  and  Northumbria  was  incorporated  in 
the  dominions  of  Athelstan. 

On  the  death  of  Athelstan  and  the  accession  of  his  brother 
Edmund  I.  (a.d.  941),  Aulaf  possessed  himself  of  Northum- 
bria and  a  part  of  Mercia.  He  defeated  Edmund  at  Tam- 
worth  and  Leicester,  and  obtained  the  cession  of  all  England 
north  of  Watling  Street  (aj>.  943).  This  was  the  utmost 
extent  of  the  Danelagh,  as  arranged  by  Alfred.  The  sove- 
reignty of  Aulaf  seems  moreover  to  have  been  independent 
of  the  West  Saxon  crown ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  which- 
ever of  the  two  princes  survived,  the  other  should  succeed 
to  the  whole.  Aulaf  died  soon  after;  and  Edmund  seized 
Northumbria,  driving  out  Aulaf  IL,  son  of  Sihtric  and 
uncle  to  the  late  Aulaf,  and  Regnald.  son  of  Guthferth  and 
brother  of  Aulaf  I.  He  also  conquered  the  Cumbrian 
Britons,  and  gave  their  territories  to  the  king  of  Scotland 
on  condition  of  securing  the  north  against  invaders. 

On  the  accession  of  Edred,  brother  of  Edmund  (a.d.  947), 
the  Northumbrians  renewed  their  homage  to  the  West 
Saxon,  or,  as  we  may  now  call  it,  the  English  crown ;  but 
within  a  year  or  two  violated  their  engagements,  and  made 
a  final  effort  for  independence.  Eric,  whom  Athelstan  had 
set  over  part  of  Nortdumbria.  hut  who  had  forsaken  his  go- 
vernment and  turned  pirate,  was  chosen  king  by  them :  he 
was  however  unable  to  retain  his  kingdom.  £dre<l  ravaged 
Northumbria  (a.d.  949,  960).  and  the  Northumbrians 
abandoned  Eric,  who  was  slain  by  treachery.  The  kingdom 
of  Northumbria  was  now  extinguished,  and  the  regions 
which  composed  it  were  divided  into  earldoms  or  counties^ 
of  which  Bernicia,  or  Northumbria  north  of  the  Tyne,  was 
one,  Deira  (Yorkshire)  another,  and  Lothian  (south  of 
Scotland)  a  third.  It  is  probable  that  Bernicia  was  nearly 
conterminous  with  the  present  county ;  to  this  therefore, 
under  the  name  of  Northumberland,  the  rest  of  our  notice 
will  be  confined.  It  may  be  as  well  to  mention  that  Lothian 
was  ceded  (about  aj>.  971)  to  the  kings  of  Scotland,  in 
feudal  subjection  to  the  Enj^lish  crown. 

In  the  wars  of  Ethehed  II.  with  the  Danes.  Bebbanburgh 
was  stormed  (a.d.  993);  and  some  years  after  (a.d.  1013) 
the  north  of  England  passed  with  little  resistance  into  the 
power  of  Swevn,  by  whom  it  was  held  till  his  death. 
Canute,  son  of  Sweyn,  soon  repossessed  himself  of  it,  and 
held  it  until,  on  the  death  of  Edmund  II.,  all  England 
became  subject  to  him.  During  this  period  the  earldom  of 
Northumberland  was  held  by  Oswulf  and  his  descendants, 
Eadulf,  Etheldred.  or  Aldred,  Waltheof  I.,  and  Uchtred,  the 
last  of  whom  deserted  from  Ethelred  to  Canute,  by  whose 
order  he  was  slain  (ad.  1016).  His  death  was  avenged  by 
his  son  Aldred  11.,  who  slew  Thorbrand,  Canute's  instrument 
in  the  murder ;  but  was  himself  slain  by  Charles,  son  of 
Thorbrand.  He  waa  succeeded  in  his  earldom  by  his 
brother  Eadulf,  who  defeated  the  Britons  of  Strathclyde» 
but  was  killed  by  Siward,  who  became  earl  of  Northum- 
berland in  his  room. 

These  transactions  show  the  anarchical  state  of  North- 
umberland, the  result  of  that  practical  independence 
which  its  remoteness  from  the  seat  of  the  supreme  govern- 
ment secured  to  it.  Siward  held  the  earldom  of  York  as 
well  as  of  Northumberland  (a.d.  1042-1056),  and  ruled  with 
vigour  and  success.  He  formed  one  of  the  band  of  nobles 
who  counterbalanced,  during  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor, the  power  of  Earl  Goodwin,  or  Godwin,  and  his 
family ;  and  the  share  he  took  in  the  restoration  of  Mal- 
colm III.  Canmore  to  the  throne  of  Scotland  has  been  made 
generally  known  in  the  '  Macbeth '  of  Shakspere.  On 
the  death  of  Siward,  his  earldoms  were  granted  to  Tostig, 
brother  of  Harold,  afterwards  king;  but  his  northern  sub- 
jects rejected  him  and  chose  Morcar,  or  Morkar,  son  of 
Algar,  earl  of  Chester,  in  his  room  (a.d.  1065).  Morcar 
granted  the  earldom  of  Northumberland  to  Osulf,  a  de- 
scendant of  the  former  earl?,  but  in  subordination  to 
himself. 

On  the  Conquest  (a.d.  1066),  William  imprisoned  Morkar 
and  deposed  Osulf  from  his  earldom,  which  he  conferred 
on  Copsi,  an  adherent  of  Tostig.  Osulf  on  this  assassinated 
Copsi,  but  was  himself  killed  by  a  robber  soon  afker.  The 
earldom  was  subsequently  possessed  by  Robert  Comyn,  a 
Norman  or  other  foreign  companion  of  William,  who  was 
killed  in  a  rising  of  the  people  at  Durham ;  by  Cospatric, 
a  Saxon,  whom  William  afterwards  expelled  firom  the  earl- 
dom;  by  Waltheof,  son  of  Siward,  anotner  Saxon,  executed 
as  a  traitor  at  Winchester;  by  W§|§fef^l^[i^h^ipj<Hurhanu^ 
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a  Norman,  murdered  in  a  tumult  at  Gatesbcad;  by  Albertc, 
a  Norman :  and  by  Robert  do  Moubray,  a  Norman.  In  Ibe 
tttout  resistance  offered  by  tbe  men  of  the  north  of  England 
to  the  Norman  power,  and  in  the  fearful  vengeance  by  which 
that  resistance  was  punished,  few  events  can  be  connected 
with  the  county  of  Northumberland,  except  the  removal 
of  the  body  of  SuCuthbcrl  from  Durham  to  Lindisfame,  or 
Holy  Island.  It  is  probable  that  the  county  was  then  thinly 
peopled  and  little  cultivated.  Its  great  sources  of  wealth. 
Its  mineral  treasures,  required  a  more  peaceful  time  and  a 
more  advanced  civilization  to  develop  them.  It,  mav  be 
supposed  that  the  dissension  and  anarchy  which  had  for 
two  or  three  centuries  pervaded  the  north,  and  the  infusion 
of  the  manners  of  the  barbarous  Northmen,  had  thrown 
back  the  population  in  the  scale  of  social  improvement*  or 
at  least  retarded  their  advance.  When  William  (ad.  1068 
or  1069)  bad  wasted  and  depopulated  the  more  densely  in- 
habited tract  between  York  and  Durham,  he  seems  to 
have  disregarded  the  country  beyond  the  Tyne.  We  do 
not  And  that  he  penetrated  into  it,  except  m  his  way  to 
invade  Scotland  (a.d.  1072).  and  in  bis  return.  The  county, 
as  well  as  Cumberland.  Durham,  and  Westmoreland,  is 
omitted  in  '  Domesday  Book.*  About  this  time  it  was  ex- 
posed to  the  ravages  of  the  Scots,  who  are  said  to  have 
carried  off  so  many  of  the  inhabitants,  that  there  was  scarcely 
a  house  in  Scotland  without  one  or  more  English  slaves. 

As  the  Scottish  princes  augmented  their  territories  and 
consolidated  their  power,  and  as  the  Anglo-Norman  princes 
on  the  other  hand  grew  in  wealth  and  resources.  Northum- 
berland became  subject  to  the  evils  and  received  the  con- 
stitution of  a  border  county.  The  earldom  became  merely 
titular,  and  the  government  of  the  county  was  given  to 
the  high-sheriff,  who  was  entrusted  with  unusual  powers. 
The  county  was  subdivided  into  baronies,  which  were  ar- 
ranged in  six  wards  and  subdivided  into  constableries. 
Excursions  for  plunder  became  the  occupation  of  the 
borderers  on  both  sides  of  the  frontier,  and  they  alternately 
inflicted  and  endured  the  miseries  of  petty  but  uninter- 
rupted warfare.  Agriculture  in  so  insecure  a  state  was  neg- 
lected, and  the  cattle  became  the  chief  property  of  the 
landowner.  Castles  and  towers  were  erectea  in  almost 
every  part,  and  every  habitation  was  constructed  with  a 
a  view  to  defence  as  well  as  residence.  Resistance  to  the 
plunderers  led  to  scenes  of  blood,  and  bloodshed  laid  the 
foundations  of  deadly  feuds.  Tbe  borderers  acted  for  the 
roost  part  as  light  cavalry,  called  *  prickers;'  they  rode 
small  but  nimble  and  well-trained  horses.  Those  who  acted 
as  infantry  were  of  excellent  skill  and  courage.  They  had 
their  places  of  rendezvous,  to  which  they  repaired  at  the 
signal  of  their  beacon  fires.  The  English  borderers  excelled 
in  the  use  of  their  national  weapon,  the  long  bow ;  and  their 
onset,  when  they  closed,  was  signahsed  by  the  war-cry  or 
*  slogan.'  The  fierce  and  unsettled  habits  caused  by  such 
a  condition  continued  till  modern  times.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  eastern  border,  toward  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  were 
first  brought  into  a  more  peaceful  way  of  life ;  but  amid  the 
wastes  ana  fastnesses  of  the  western  side  of  the  county  the 
borderers  have  only  at  a  comparatively  late  period  become 
assimilated  to  the  rest  of  their  countrymen. 

In  the  reign  of  William  Rufus,  Northumberland  was 
twice  invaded  by  Malcolm  III.  Canmore,  king  of  Scotland. 
His  first  invasion  (a.d.  1091)  was  retaliated  by  William,  and 
Malcolm  was  compelled  to  submit*  In  his  second  inva- 
sion (A.D.  1093),  after  committing  great  ravages,  he  was 
surprised  and  slain,  with  his  eldest  son  Edward,  while  be- 
sieging the  castle  of  Alnwick,  by  Robert  de  Moubray,  earl 
of  Northumberland.  Tliis  Robert  soon  after  conspired, 
with  other  nobles,  against  William ;  but  that  king  crushed 
the  conspiracy  by  his  alertness,  besieged  successively 
Tynemouth  and  Bamborough  castles,  and  took  Moubray 
prisoner. 

Upon  the  accession  of  Stephen  to  the  throne  of  England, 
David,  king  of  Scotland,  having  determined  to  support  the 
claims  of  the  empress  Maud,  invaded  the  north  of  England 
and  took  Wark  and  Norham  castles^  and  the  towns  of  Aln- 
wick and  Newcastle.  He  failed  in  his  attempt  to  take  Bam- 
borough; and  upon  the  advance  of  Stephen  peace  was  made 
(A.D.  1 135  or  1 136).  A  short  time  afterwards  David,  taking 
advantage  of  Stephen's  absence  in  Normandie,  again  broke 
into  Northumberland,  to  support  the  claim  of  his  son  Henry 
to  the  earldom  of  that  county ;  but  agreed  to  a  truce  until 
Stephen  should  return  and  give  his  decision  of  the  claim. 
On  the  refubal  of  Stephen  to  admit  this,  war  recommenced 


( A.D  1 133).  Wnrk  Castle  was  besieged,  bot  in  vain,  mi  ili« 


eastern  side^of  the  county.  Norham  CasUe  was  takes  sM 
demolished,  and  Wark  a  second  time  besieged,  but  vub 
no  better  success  than  formerly ;  it  was  howrrer  blockaded 
Upon  David's  return  to  Scotland,  after  his  dettmt  m  tim 
battle  of  the  Standard  at  Northallerton,  he  resoineil  tW 
siege  of  Wark,  and  at  length  obliged  the  garrtacQ  by  faatit 
to  capitulate  (a.d.  1 1 38).  Peace  wai  soon  aft^r  coitrlc^ 
and  Henry's  claim  to  the  earldom  admitted  (ajk  IP. 
This  earldom  was  taken  from  the  Scottish  royal  fkaui)  ti 
Henry  II.,  and  that  of  Northampton  battoved  at  a  coo 
pensation. 

In  the  civil  strife  near  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Henry  11 . 
William  the  Lion,  king  of  Scotland,  supported  ibc  nkm)- 
lious  princes;  and  entering  I^rthuroberiaDd, basiiagd  Wsc k 
Castle,  which  bad  been  restored  (ajk  1173).  The  mtci 
failed,  and  the  English  in  return  croseed  the  Twcd  s:  i 
burned  Berwick ;  but  hostilities  were  suspended  by  a  truft 
On  the  expiring  of  the  truce,  the  county  was  again  mv%i  i 
by  the  Scots.  Harbottle  and  Warkworth  castle*  wtxe  u'm-.*, 
and  Prudhoe  and  Alnwick  castles  besieged.  While  M  r 
the  latter,  the  Scottish  king  was  surprised  and  takeo  pn»4ir 
(a  d.  1174).    This  event  led  to  a  peace. 

In  the  civil  troubles  of  the  reign  of  Jobn«  Nortlnr»V. 
land  again  was  the  scene  of  hostility  (a.d.  12)^>.  Ttv  •■ 
surgent  barons  were  supported  by  tbe  king  of  SomWimI.  ili 
hoped  to  possess  himself  of  the  county.  NorhaoB  i  «*  # 
was  vainly  besieged  by  the  Scots.  Bloipeth,  Alavsci.  t-^. 
Wark  were  destroyed,  to  prevent  their  falling  into  tW  htu.* 
of  John ;  and  the  town  and  castle  of  Berwick  wtr*  ukr. 
and  aAerwards  burned  by  his  mercenarietp  who  advawva 
into  Scotland  and  captured  several  towna.  The  ksa^  U 
Scotland  received  from  the  dauphin  Louis  (whose  cUaa  u 
the  English  crown  he  admitted)  the  cession  of  NortliaaW:- 
land  and  some  other  of  the  northern  coontiee;  boc  be  ui 
not  succeed  in  gaining  possession  of  them;  and  a:  tW 
peace  concluded  about  the  commencement  of  the  reap  *£ 
Henry  III.  they  remained  still  attached  to  Eogland. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  the  Scottish  king  A^mMtJ^t 
II.  invaded  Northumberland  and  advanced  to  PMitfb-< 
while  Henry  with  the  English  army  was  at  Ntwi— lki(ca> 
1244).     Peace  was  however  made  without  a  batUe. 

When  war  broke  out  between  Edward   L  and  J'':n 
Baliol,  king  of  Scotland  (a.d.  1296),  the  king  ot  £^.v.: 
assembled  his  army  at  Newcastle,  and  marched  te  tlie  ni. ! 
of  Wark,  which  was  threatened  by  the  Scots*    Br  crui*c^ 
the  TvreeA,  took  Berwick  by  storm,  and  after  aaJLmc  . 
general  carnage  of  the  male  inhabitanls  aod  deleo^i^ 
(except  the  garrison  of  the  castle,  which  tarreDdend  v  p 
terms)  and  sending  the  women  into  Scotland,  repeupM  * 
town  with  English  settlers.   In  retaliation  the  Scots  mtm. 
Northumberland,  besieged  Harbottle  Castle,  but  m  va.-' 
ravaged  the  districU  of  Redesdale  and  Tindale;  Atvuvy  . 
Corbridgc;  burned  the  town,  monastery,  and  chsim    . 
Hexham,  and  committed  other  devastations  (aj).  l£>fcl    A 
year  after  they  again  entered  the  county  under  ^faliirr 
after  defeating  the  English  at  Stirling  ana  recaptanag  I«r 
wick,  and  having  established  their  head-querten  n  R  t. 
bury  Forest,  devastated  tbe  country  all  round:  a&d.  •^«' 
a  vain  attempt  upon  Newcastle  and  Carlisle,  retcrsw-  • 
their  own  country  (a.d.  1297).     Early  the  foIW>vi&x  >•"-' 
tlio  English  army  assembled  at  Newcastle,  and,  mmr^  ±^ 
into  Scotland,  entered  Berwick,  which  the  Seots  bed  ^~ 
serted. 

Edward  11.  was  at  Newcastle  (a-d.  131 0)  in  an  expmi  •  - 
against  the  Scots;  and  spent  the  winter  of  131<^1 1  at  Vm- 
wick,  which  might  at  this  time  be  considered  aaan  Eag*  •- 
town.     Next  year,  while  Edward  invaded  Scotland,  R«^««* 
Bruce  ravaged  Tindale  and  Kedcsdale  in  NortbniakvnK  a 
In  1312  the  king  and  his  favourite  (vaveston  were  •VBrr**  ' 
by  the  insurgent  barons  at  Newcastle,  and  »iih  d;^*..  • 
escaped  to  Tynemouth,  and  thence  bv  era  to  Scaftv^rvi^ 
In  tne  same  >ear  the  Scots  again  in\*a<fed  the  couotv»b«ars'  . 
Corbridge  and  Hexham,  and  made  a  vain  attcnpic  c«  H. 
wick.     The  English  army  was  assembled  at  Wark '  4 
1314),  and  marched  to  Berwick  previous  to  the  ip«al  baU 
of  Bannockburn.     After  that  disastrous  defeat.  Ncrsh*.    > 
berland  was  ravaged  almost  without  resistincv,  and  tbe  . 
turious  Scots  penetrated  into  Yorkshire.    A  part  of  t^  . 
habitants  of  Tmdale  and  Redesdale  wore  obliged  c»ft«f' 
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ancgianoe  to  the  king  of  Scotkod ;  and  the  ravages  of  war 
reduced  the  inhabitants  of  the  north  of  England  to  such 
dutress,  that  they  were  obliged  to  eat  the  flesh  of  dof^  and 
horsen,  and  a  quarter  of  wheat  was  sold  for  forty  shillings, 
an  enormous  price  at  that  time.  The  disorganised  state  of 
society  led  also  to  the  formation  of  numerous  bands  of  ma- 
rauder. In  1318,  Berwick,  and  the  castles  of  Wark.  Har- 
bottle,  and  Mitford  were  taken  by  the  Scots,  who  seized  the 
whole  county,  except  Newcastle  and  a  few  strongholds,  and 
penetrated  farther  into  England.  Next  year  (a.d.  1319)  the 
English,  under  the  command  of  the  king,  made  a  strenuous 
but  vain  attempt  to  recover  Berwick.  In  1320  the  Scots 
penetrated  as  &r  as  Corb ridge,  and  in  1322  they  twice 
renewed  their  devastations.  Hostilities  were  afterwards 
suspended  by  a  truce,  which  continued  till  the  deposition  of 
Edsiardll.  (A.D.  1327). 

At  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Edward  HI.  the 
Scots  renewed  their  ravages  in  this  county,  and  the  king, 
t  boy  of  fifteen,  who  pursued  them  with  a  vast  army,  was 
unable  to  overtake  them.  In  the  course  of  the  summer, 
the  Scots  took  Norham  Castle  and  attempted  Alnwick,  but 
fkQed.  Peace  soon  followed,  by  which  the  town  of  Berwick 
was  restored  to  Scotland. 

In  1 333  war  broke  out  again.  Edward  besieged  Berwick 
tnd  ravaged  Scotland ;  the  Scots  in  return  ravaged  North- 
umberland and  blockaded  Bamborough,  where  Edward's 
queen  was.  The  extremity  to  which  the  garrison  of  Ber- 
wick was  reduced  obliged  the  Scots  to  march  to  its  relief; 
they  were  defeated  at  Hallidown  Hill  in  the  immediate 
vicinity,  and  the  town  capitulated.  In  1340  and  1342  the 
Scots  wasted  Northumberland ;  in  the  latter  year  theywere 
repulsed  in  attacks  upon  Newcastle  and  the  castle  of  Wark. 
In  1346  they  wasted  the  southern  part  of  the  coun^.  In 
i355  they  surprised  the  town  of  Berwick,  but  foiled  m  their 
attempts  to  take  the  castle,  and  early  in  the  following  year 
(1356)  the  town  was  retaken. 

In  the  year  1372  tbe  quarrels  of  the  borderers  brought 
on  a  severe  battle  at  Carham,  in  which  the  Scots  defeated  a 
superior  number  of  English.  In  1378  the  castle  of  Berwick 
was  surprised  by  a  few  l^rderers  and  held  by  them  against  a 
powerful  force 'for  nine  days,  when  it  was  taken.  In  1384 
the  same  castle  was  betrayed  to  the  Scots,  but  was  recovered 
by  Percy,  earl  of  Northumberland,  the  fkther  of  Hotspur. 
In  1385,  while  an  English  army  ravaged  Scotland,  the  Soots 
broke  into  Northumberland,  ravaged  it  as  far  as  Newcastle, 
and  took  and  demolished  Wark,  Ford,  and  Comhill  castles. 
In  1387  the  Scots  again  entered  the  county  and  ravaged  it; 
on  their  return  they  defeated  and  took  prisoners  Hotspur 
and  his  brother  Ralph,  who,  at  tbe  head  of  a  more  numerous 
army,  had  attacked  them  at  Otterburn.  Earl  Douglas,  the 
Scottish  commander,  fell  in  this  battle,  which,  it  has  been 
supposed,  has  furnished  the  subject  of  the  old  ballad  of 
*  Chevy  Chase.*  It  is  fairly  and  graphically  described, 
ehiefly  after  Froissart,  in  l^tler's  HUtory  of  Scotland^  vol. 
ill.,  p.  53. 

Tbe  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  was  marked  by 
hostilities  on  the  border.  In  aj>.  1400  the  Scots  took  and 
dem<^hed  Wark  Castle,  but  were  defeated  at  Fulhonelaw 
in  Coauetdale;  another  inroad  in  1402  was  chastised  with 
a  similar  defeat,  and  led  to  the  more  important  battle  of 
Homeldon,  or  Humbleton,  near  Wooler,  where  tbe  earl  of 
Northumberland,  his  son  Hotspur,  and  the  Scotch  earl  of 
Mareh,  defeated  about  10,000  Scots  under  the  earl  of 
Douglas,  who  was  taken  prisoner.  The  revolt  of  the  Percies 
and  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury  (a.d.  1403)  arose  firom  the 
king's  demanding  that  they  should  deliver  up  the  prisoners 
taken  at  Homeldon.  Hie  town  of  Berwick,  which  was  held 
by  an  adherent  of  the  earl  of  Northumberland  in  his  second 
revolt  (AJ).  1405),  was  surrendered  to  the  kine's  forces,  as 
were  the  castles  in  the  county  held  by  the  earl  or  his  sup- 
porters. In  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  (ajx  1419),  Wark  Castle 
WAS  taken  by  the  Soots,  and  almost  immediately  retaken. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  (a.d.  1436)  a  severe  battle  wait 
fooght  atPepperdean,  just  within  the  border  of  the  county. 
Dot  far  from  (Jornhill,  between  the  earl  of  Northumberland 
( the  son  of  HoUpur),  or  perhaps  Sir  Robert  Ogle,  and  Doug- 
la»«  earl  of  Angus,  each  with  about  4000  men.  The  Eng- 
lish were  defeated.  This  baUle  has  ftumished,  aooording  to 
some,  the  origin  of  the  ballad  of  *  Chevy  Chase,'  rather  than 
that  of  Otterburn ;  but  the  presence  of  the  earl  of  North- 
umberland is  not  noticed  by  some  of  our  authorities.  In 
1448  war  between  the  two  oountries  was  resumed,  and  the 
Soots  burned  Alnwick. 
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In  the  civil  war  of  the  Roses,  most  of  the  barons  and  other 
inhabitants  of  Northumberland  embraced  the  Lancastrian 
party.  The  earl  of  Northumberland  (the  son  of  Hotspur) 
was  slain  in  the  first  battle  of  St.  Alban's,  a.d.  1455,  and 
his  son  Thomas  Percy,  lord  Egremont,  at  that  of  North- 
ampton, A.D.  1460,  both  fighting  on  that  side.  The  next 
earl,  son  of  the  preceding,  fell,  together  with  his  brother  Sir 
Richard  Percy,  in  the  mat  battle  of  Towton  (1461).  In 
tbe  year  1462,  Peter  de  Bref^,  a  French  captain  of  note, 
enga^d  by  the  Lancastrian  party,  landed  with  a  small 
force  \x\  Northumberland,  and  was  besieeed  by  the  Yorkists 
in  Alnwick,  but  escaped,  by  the  aid  of  the  Scots,  into  Scot- 
land. Next  year,  Margaret  of  Anjou,  queen  of  Henry  VI., 
landed  near  Bamborough,  and  took  Alnwick,  but  withdrew 
on  the  approach  of  Edward  IV.  into  Scotland.  Some  of  her 
troops,  being  driven  ashore  on  Holy  Island,  were  made  pri- 
soners, and  Alnwick,  Bamborough,  and  Dunstanborough 
castles  were  taken  by  the  Yorkists.  In  1464  the  queen  re- 
entered Northumberland  with  a  numerous  army.  Bambo- 
rough castle  was  surprised,  and  many  of  her  partisans  took 
arms  in  her  favour.  But  a  party  of  her  forces  was  defeated 
at  Hedgley  Moor,  eight  or  ten  nules  north-west  of  Alnwick ; 
and  the  main  body  was  utterly  routed  near  Hexham  by  the 
Lord  Montacute,  Yorkist  warden  of  the  Eastern  March 
(a.d.  1464).  In  the  battle  of  Hedgley  Moor,  Sir  Ralph 
Percy,  brother  of  the  last  earl  of  Northumberland,  was 
slain;  the  'Percy  Cross*  marks  the  spot  where  he  fell. 
Lord  Montacute  received,  as  the  reward  of  bis  victory,  the 
title  of  Earl  of  Northumberland  and  the  forfeited  inherit- 
ance of  the  Percies.  The  Yorkists  took  Bamborough  and 
wasted  the  Scottish  border.  Berwick  had  been  deliveied 
up  by  the  Lancastrians  to  Scotland  during  these  troubles, 
but  was  restored  to  England  by  treaty  (a.d.  1482). 

In  the  attempts  of  Perkin  Warbeck  to  dethrone  Heury 
VII.,  Northumberland  was  invaded  by  that  pretender,  in 
company  with  an  army  of  Soots  and  foreigners  under  James 
IV.  of  Scotland.  The  country  was  cruelly  devastated,  but 
on  the  approach  of  an  English  army  tbe  invaders  retired 
(A.D.  1496).  Next  year  James  renewed  his  invasion,  but 
he  met  with  little  success  either  in  his  attempts  to  plunder 
or  to  master  the  strongholds  of  the  border.  He  besieged 
Norham  with  vigour,  but  failed  to  take  it,  and  soon  aller- 
wards  withdrew  to  his  own  country. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL  a  body  of  3000,  or,  accord- 
ing to  some,  of  8000  Scots,  under  Lord  Hume,  were  cut 
off,  on  their  return  from  a  marauding  incursion  into  the 
county,  at  Millfield,  near  Ford  (Castle  (a.d.  1513).  The  king 
of  Scotland,  James  IV.,  eager  to  revenge  the  defeat  of  bis 
subjects,  entered  Northumberland  the  same  year  with  a 
numerous  army,  forced  the  garrison  of  Norham  to  surrender 
upon  terms,  and  took  and  partly  demolished  Wark,  Etal, 
and  Ford  castles.  While  he  dallied  with  Lady  Heron  at 
Ford  Castle,  the  earl  of  Surrey,  the  English  commander, 
was  advancing  with  his  son  Lord  Thomas  Howard,  lord 
admiral  of  England,  Lord  Dacres,  and  other  men  of  note 
and  power  in  uie  north  of  England,  and  an  army  of  about 
30,000  men :  the  armies  met  at  Flodden,  near  the  spot 
where  Hume,  whose  defeat  the  king  desired  to  avenge,  had 
been  overthrown.  The  Soots  were  probably  more  numerous 
by  nearly  10,000  men  {Tyiler's  Hist,  qf  Scotland :  Notes 
cmd  Illu$traHoiu\  but  tbe  mismanagement  of  the  king 
ensured  their  defeat:  James  fell  on  the  field,  with  the 
greater  part  of  the  brilliant  train  of  nobles  who  had  accom- 
panied him,  and  probably  about  15,000  men.  In  1523  the 
county  was  invaded  by  the  duke  of  Albany,  regent  of  Scot- 
land, who.  with  his  French  auxiliaries,  besieged  Wark 
Castle,  while  the  Soots,  who  refused  to  support  the  invasion, 
remained  on  their  own  side  of  the  river.  Part  of  the  castle 
was  taken,  but  the  other  part  held  out,  and  ultimately  the 
assailants  were  driven  o£  In  1524  a  small  force  of  Scots 
renewed  the  invasion,  but  were  defeated  at  Brauxton ;  and 
some  incursions  were  made  in  various  years  from  a.d.  1532- 
1558.  But  the  advancement  of  the  power  of  England,  and 
the  establishment  of  better  arrangements  along  Sie  border, 
combined,  with  the  internal  dissensions  of  Scotland,  to  di 
minish  the  frequency  of  the  Scottish  inroads,  and  to  prevent 
any  serious  invasion  of  the  realm.  In  the  repeated  and  de- 
structive ravages  of  the  English  in  the  south  of  Scotland, 
Berwick  was  the  point  fiom  which  the  armies  usually  took 
their  departure. 

In  the  rebellion  of  the  northern  earls  of  Northumberland 
and  Westmoreland  against  Queen  Elixabeth  (aj>.  1569X 
Alnwick  and  Warkworth  castlesi  which  were  held  by  thr 
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mxi  of  NorihumberUnd't  reUioen,  were  taken  bjr  the 
queen's  offioen.  The  imorgent  noUei  passed  through 
Hexb«ni  in  their  retraet  from  Durbsm  into  CumberUnd. 
The  assassination  of  the  earl  of  Murray,  regent  of  Scotland, 
wnose  vigorous  administration  had  ourbed  the  borderer^ 
was  fbllowed  bv  an  incursion  of  the  Scott  into  England 
iA.D.  1569),  ana  one  or  two  other  incursions  took  place  be- 
fore the  union  of  the  two  crowns  of  England  and  Scothind 
on  the  head  of  James  1.  Soon  after  that  event,  the  offioe 
of  lord  warden  of  the  marches  fell  into  disuse,  the  garrison 
of  Berwick  was  reduced,  and  the  frontier  lost  its  military 
character.  It  was  bng  indeed  before  border  feuds  entirely 
died  away ;  but  they  ceased  to  bear  the  character  of  national 
hostilities ;  and  however  national  feeling  might  enter  into 
them,  they  were  treated  as  private  qoarrels  or  marauding 
expeditions. 

Of  these  many  centuries  of  strife  and  eoniequent  misery 
thiti  county  contains  many  memorials.  The  ruins  of  Nor- 
nacn  and  Wark  easdes  still  overlook  the  Tweed,  and  those 
of  Heton,  Dudhowe,  and  Ford  rise  on  the  banks  of  the 
Till  or  its  tributary  streams.  Norham  is  the  most  striking 
rum :  the  walls  of  the  keep  are  now  reduced  to  a  mere 
shell ;  the  apartments  in  the  basement  are  vaulted ;  the 
keep  is  a  square  tower  of  four  stories  above  the  vaults, 
built  of  red  freestone  very  liable  to  decay.  The  outworks 
have  been  demolished,  and  part  of  the  hill  on  which  the 
ca«tle  stands  has  been  washed  away  by  the  river.  Two 
towers  of  Ford  Castle  remain  incorporated  in  a  more  mo- 
dem building.  Of  the  others  thei«  are  only  the  earthworks 
and  feundatioBS,  or  perhaps  the  vaults  of  the  basement 
Norham,  Heton,  aad  Dudhowe  are  in  Isiandshire,  which 
belongs  to  Durham. 

Bambonmgh  and  DonstanberoDgh  oastlet  are  on  the 
coast  [Bahborouoh.]  Dunstanbomugh  Castle  is  pro- 
tected by  steep  diffii  on  the  north  and  east  aides ;  on  the 
south  and  west  sides  it  was  defended  hy  a  widl  and  towers 
which  are  for  the  most  part  jret  atanding.  The  keep  and 
other  buildings  of  the  mtenor,  except  the  lemains  of  a 
chapel,  have  disappeared.  The  entrance  gateway  oo  the 
south  side  is  yet  standing. 

In  the  interior  of  the  county  are  Alnwick  [Alnwick]  and 
Warkworth  castles,  which  last  has  been  described  slrMtdy. 
Of  Callaley  Castle,  near  Whittingham,  the  western  tower 
is  of  great  antiquity :  the  rest  of  the  building  ia  more  mo- 
dem. Bothall  Castle  on  the  Wemibeck,  llitfefd,  Bdsay, 
and  Harnbam  castles,  are  all  near  Morpeth.  The  pictu- 
resque ruins  of  Bothall,  which  consist  chiefly  of  the  gateway, 
with  its  (tanking  towers,  and  the  outer  wall  of  the  court  m 
which  the  keep  stood,  are  en  an  eminence  on  tS6d  bank  of 
the  river.  There  are  considerable  remains  of  Langiey 
Castle  near  Hexham,  and  there  are  ruiiu  of  Blenkinson, 
Bellester,  Thiriwall,  and  Featherstone  castles,  near  Hatt- 
whistle;  of  SUward  Castle  on  the  banks  of  the  Allen; 
and  of  Prudhoe  Castle,  the  antient  seat  of  the  Umfranvilles, 
on  the  south  bank  of  the  Tyne,  between  Newcastle  and 
Hexham.  This  last  is  one  of  the  finest  ruins  in  the  county ; 
it  stands  on  a  precipitous  bank  of  the  river  60  feet  nigh. 
The  gateway,  a  lof^  embattled  square  tower,  the  outer 
wall,  and  the  keep  are  yet  standing;  and  there  are  the 
ruins  of  the  chapel  and  other  buildings. 

The  hostility  to  which  the  county  was  exposed  rendered 
it  necessary  fer  the  smaller  proprietors  to  have  their  dwell- 
ings strongly  built ;  their  habitations  were  towers,  with  the 
bsisement  vaulted  to  contain  the  cattle  of  the  neighbourhood 
when  driven  in  for  shelter.  MThitton  Tower  near  Uotib^ury, 
now  converted  into  a  rectory- house,  may  be  taken  as  a  spe- 
cimen of  these  fortified  dwellings.  The  walls  are  eleven 
feet  thick  at  the  foundation,  nine  feet  in  the  kitchen,  and 
six  feet  in  the  chambers  over  it.  In  the  basement  vaults  is 
a  deep  well.  There  are  the  remains  of  other  similar  towers 
in  dimrent  parts  of  the  county. 

The  chief  ecclesiastical  antiquities  of  the  county  are  no- 
ticed elsewhere.  [DtTRHAM,  County;  Tynbmoitth.]  Of 
Halne  Abbey,  for  Carmelite  friars,  close  to  Alnwick, 
there  are  some  remains.  A  tower,  built  by  a  former  eari  of 
Northumberland  as  a  place  of  refUge  for  the  monks,  has 
been  repaired,  enlarged,  and  fitted  up  by  a  late  duke  of 
Northumberland.  Brinkbum  Priory  near  Rothbury,  for 
regular  canons  of  St  Augustin,  has  been  in  great  part  do- 
moluthed.  The  tower  of  the  church,  part  of  the  side  waUs, 
and  several  pillars  and  arches  remain.  They  contain  vari- 
ous examples  of  transition  from  the  Norman  to  the  early 
English  styles.    There  aie  ruined  churches  or  chapels  at 


Old  Bewick,  between  Alnwick  and  Wooler;  MemoMr-ktrk, 
in  Coquetdale  ward,  near  the  border  of  Scotland;  ButkA.* 
near  Morpeth ;  and  Jesmond  near  Newcastle.  Th<»  ru^Lk  a 
the  last  are  incorporated  in  a  farmhouse  and  offi«xi^ 

In  the  troubles  of  Charles  I.'s  reign  thu  aninty  tnffr-- ' 
considerably.    In  the  first  campaign  of  Charles  agama  .  . 
Scots  (aj).  1439),  an  armv  of  20,000  Royalisu  marr    . 
northward  towards  Berwick*  but  effected  nothii^ ;  ic  . 
second  campaign  the  Scots  invaded  NorthumbcmxMl  s:  : 
advanced  to  the  Tyne.  On  the  16th  August  1640.  the)  Uit    \ 
that  river  at  Ncwbum,  a  few  miles  above  NewcaMlc.    T^ 
Royalist  infantry,  from  panic  or  dtsatTection*  fled,  and  **.• 
horse  were  defoated  with  the  loss  of  300  men.     ITheo  \^ 
war  between  the  king  and  the  English  parUamcoi  Irk- 
out  the  Northumbrians  chiefly  embraced  the  king's  wi  t 
William  Cavendish,  marquis  of  Newcastle,  fovti&ed  Tvr** 
mouth  and  Newcastle,  and  raised  a  regiment  of  Ru)^.«** 
at  his  own  charge,  at  the  head  of  which  \>t  fought  at  tt« 
fetal  battle  of  Ifarston  Moor  (A.o.    1644).    Bcf^««  t^  a 
battle  the  Soots,  under  Xx^ley,  traversed  the  county  ui  tU  / 
march  to  su|>port  the  Parliamentarv  forces,  and,  rv  twu.  ^ 
after  their  victory,  took  Newcastle  oy  storm.     The  a*}  jt. 
who  had  retired  to  the  castle,  was  obliged  to  capuullic 
Cromwell  was  entertained  at  Newcastle  aAer  his  captaf*  J 
Berwick  (a.d.  1648),  and  again  on  his  way  to  Sci>iland,ii»tt 
before  hb  victory  at  Dimbar  (ajx  1 660). 

In  the  rebellion  of  1715,  the  earl  of  Derwentwatev.  L-* 
Widdrington,  and  Mr.  Forster,  one  of  the  county  Btrtnl*  -«. 
with  several  of  the  gentrv,  took  up  arms  for  the  Preicudff. 
marched  to  Rothbury  and  Warkworth,  at  which  places  tW« 
raised  the  standard  of  King  James.  They  then  MarrWi 
to  Morneth,  being  in  number  about  300,  partly  Scoia.  f  r-a 
Morpetn  they  marched  to  Newcastle;  but  fimLnc  t^ 
gates  shttt»  marched  to  Hexham,  where  another  fcuily  J 
Scots  joined  them.  They  subseouenily  receive  U.p^r 
reinforcements  from  Scotland  at  Rothbury  and  'ITuLkx. 
under  Lord  Kenmure  and  Brigadier  Mclntoab.  On  ti* 
approach  of  General  Carpenter  from  Newcastle  with  sU-h 
of  government  troo^  they  retired  into  SoullaiMi  Ti' 
subsequent  transactions  of  the  rebellion  were  beyond  le 
limits  of  the  county.  From  400  to  500  of  the  X&gl>i 
rebels  (including  75  noblemen  and  gentlemenK  ci^^ 
Northumbrians,  together  with  about  1000  Scou,  act 
Uken  at  Preston.  Derwentwater  was  beheaded,  WaUnax 
ton  was  pardoned,  and  Forster  escaped  from  Newgate.  U 
the  rebellion  of  1 745-46  this  county  took  no  share.  Tb; 
inhabitants  of  Newcastle  armed  in  support  of  the  gmcn- 
ment,  but  were  not  called  upon  to  act 

(Hutchinson's  View  of  Norihumberhmd  ;  Hitinricai  imd 
De$criptiv0  View  qf  Narthumberiand,  NewcsortK  l^ll, 
Crreenough's  Qeologioal  Map ;  Convbeara  and  PhllliD«  • 
Outiinei  ^  ike  Geology  qf  England  and  Boim :  PurU  .- 
memory  Papere;  Rickman*s  Goihie  ArdmUttmrt  ;  Tut 
ner*s  Angh-SaxouM  and  HUtorw  </  Sngiami;  Palgraw* 
Bi$e  and  Progress  of  the  EngUsh  Commome^aitk ;  Hui- 
ton^  RmoH  Wail;  BeauUee  (/  Emglami  ami  Wjie*, 
&c.) 

STATisnca. 

PopuiaHon. — Northumberiand   may  be   eoosid^«^   >^ 
chiefly  a  mining  county,  though  a  large  numb«r  of  f 
are  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  and  some  u 

factures.    It  is  the  37th  on  the  list  of  agricultural  < 

Of  53,fiI0  males  twenty  years  of  age  and  upward  \z^l 
were  engaged,  in  1831,  in  manufactures  and  la  maii,* 
manufacturing  maehinery;  and  of  this  nuaaher  Sue  ««v 
employed  at  Byker,  in  making  glass  bottles  and  crvw^-g^aM. 
150  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  46  at  Hartiey.and  ie  at  K««- 
burnhall ;  steam-engines  and  machinery  fer  the  oiUjwm 
employed  79  men  at  Newcastle  and  20  at  Chirioa.  TW.k 
were  about  90  iron-founders  at  Sugley  and  Lhh  Qy  i  r 
Alkali  was  made  by  SO  men  at  Newsham ;  at  He&Eaa  t^n 
were  22  wpd-oombers  and  weavers.  The  spmniag  of  wwifec 
pirn  and  linen  thread  employed  about  300  person^  ftCAnm-d 
m  the  villages  throughout  the  county.  Ttrad  milta,  aUc- 
making,  the  making  of  chain-caUea,  &o.,  grre  empUy^.t 
to  a  few  of  the  popuUtion  at  Slaley ,  Wylam,  North  sLriu. 
&c.  There  were  engaged  in  agricultural  ponoiu  l^v*i 
men,  out  of  whioh  number  10.441  wera  laboa 
13,939  men  were  employed  as  labourers  in  labour  iw« 
culturaL 

The  population  of  Northumberland  at  each  <tf  tbr  f»w 
following  periods,  was—  (^ r\r\n\o 
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County  Expenses,  Crime,  <J-c.— The  sums  expended  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor  at  the  four  dates  of— 
£.  8,    d. 

ISOl  were   52,416,  being  6 
1811     .  .     72,821       „       8 
1821     .   .     77,50B       w       7 
1831     -   .     74,092       n       6 
The  sum  expended  for  the  same  purpose  for  the  year 
ending  March,  1838,  was  61,446/.;  and  if  it  be  assumed  that 
the  population  increased  fVom  the  years  1831  to  1838  in  the 
same  ratio  as  in  the  ten  years  preceding  1831,  the  above  sum 
gives  on  average  of  &«.  Id  fov  each  inhabitant  These  aver- 
ages are  below  those  for  the  whole  of  Bogland  and  Wales. 

The  SUBS  raised  in  Northumb^land  for  poor-rate,  county- 
rate  and  other  local  purposes,  in  the  year  ending  25th  Mar<^, 
1833,  was  99,747/.,  and  was  levied  upon  the  various  descrip- 
tions of  property  as  follows  *— 

On  land  .  *  £60,991     5#. 

Dwelling-houses  .  21,765  17 

Mills,  factories,  &c.        .  12,411     1 

Manorial  profits,  navigation,  &o.     4,649  0 

Total      £99,747    8 

The  amount  expended  was — 

For  the  reliefof  the  poor       •  .      £73,792  $«. 

In  suiu  of  law,  removal  of  paupers,  &c.        4,257  14 

For  other  purposes  •  .         22,461  8 

Total  money  expended  £  1 00,51 1  7 
In  the  Returns  made  up  for  subsequent  years  the 
descriptions  of  property  aasened  are  not  specified.  In  the 
years  1834,  1835,  and  1836,  there  were  raised  95,655/.  8«., 
87,054/.  6#.,  and  81,402/.  15J:.;  and  the  expenditure  of 
each  year,  from  1834  to  ]83^  was  as  follows:— 
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9.337 
9.0IS 
6.775 

87.570' 

The  laving  effsoted  in  the  sum  expended  in  1838,  as 
eompared  with  that  expended  in  1834,  was  therefore 
22.011/^0?  23  per  cent;  and  the  «um  expended  for  the 
reltfif  of  the  poor  in  1838  was  less  than  that  .in  1834  by 
10,537/.,  or  rather  more  than  14  per  oant 

The  number  of  turnpike  trust*  hi  Northumberland,  as 
ascertained  in  1836.  was  14  (Acte  3rd  and  4th  William 
IV.,  o.  89) ;  the  number  of  mUes  of  read  under  their  charge 
was  479.  The  annuakincome  arisinj^  from  tolls  and  parish 
composition  in  lieu  of  stotute  duty  m  1836  was  20,091/., 


and  the  annual  expenditure  in  the  same  year  was  as  fol- 
lows : — 


Manual  labour 

Team  labour  and  earriage  of  materials 
Materials  for  surface  repairs 
l>Etmages  done  in  obtaining  materials 
Tradesmen's  bills 

Salaries  of  treasurer,  clerk,  and  surveyor 
Law  charges 
Interest  of  debt 
Improvements 
Debts  paid  off 
Incidental  expenses 
Estimated  value  of  statute  duty  per- 
formed 


Total  expenditure  £22,635  14     0 

The  county  expenditure  in  1834,  exclusive  of  that  for  the 
reliefof  the  poor,  was  9,066/.  12$.,  disbursed  as  follows: — 

£.     *.    d. 

Bridges,  building,  repairs,  &c. 

Gaols,  houses  of  correction,  &c.,  and  main- 
taining prisoners,  &c. 

Shire-halls  and  courts  of  justice,  building, 
repairing,  &c.  • 

Prosecutions  .         • 

Clerk  of  the  peace 

Conveyance  of  prisoners  before  trial 

Vagrants,  apprehending  and  conveying 

Coroner 

Miscellaneous     . 

Total  expenditure  £9,066  12    0 

The  number  of  persons  charged  with  criminal  offences  in 
the  three  septennial  periods  ending  with  1820,  1827,  and 
1834,  were  612,  570,  and  719  respectively,  making  an 
average  of  87  annually  in  the  first  period,  of  81  in  the 
second  period,  and  of  103  in  the  third  period.  The  number 
of  persons  tried  at  quarter-sessions  in  each  of  the  years 
1831,  1832,  and  1833,  in  respect  to  which  any  costs  were 
paid  out  of  the  county  rates,  were  27,  26,  and  35  respec- 
tively. Amons  the  persons  charged  with  offences  there 
were  committed  for— 

1831.  1832.  1833. 

Felonies     .  •  20  19  27 

Misdemeanors         •  7  7  6 

The  total  number  of  oommittals  in  each  of  the  same 
years  was  87,  26,  and  33  respectively. 

1831.     1832.      1833. 

The  number  convicted  was     •        •      22      24       24 
The  number  acquitted  was     •        •       A^ —         8t 
Discharged  by  proclamation^  -Jigitized  bylV:r@OQlC 
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There  were  159  persons  charged  with  crimes  at  the 
assises  and  sessions  in  Northumberland  in  1838.  Of  these 
18  were  charged  with  offences  against  the  person,  12 
of  which  were  common  assaults;  19  were  charged  with 
offences  against  property  committed  with  violence ;  1 1 5  with 
offences  against  property  committed  without  violence ;  only 
1  was  charged  with  a  malicious  offence;  5  for  uttering 
counterfeit  coin,  and  I  for  various  misdemeanors.  Of  the 
whole  number  committed  130  were  convicted,  22  were 
acquitted,  2  were  not  prosecuted,  and  no  bill  was  found 
against  5.  Of  those  convicted  one  was  sentenced  to  death, 
whose  sentence  was  commuted  to  transportation  for  10  years ; 
24  were  transported  for  various  periods ;  7  were  sentenced 
to  imprisonment  for  2  years  or  above  1 ;  29  for  1  year  or 
above  6  months;  and  65  fbr  6  months  or  under;  4  were 
fined.  Of  the  whole  number  of  offenders,  112  were  males 
and  47  females ;  44  could  neither  read  nor  write,  86  could 
read  and  write  imperfectly,  24  could  read  and  write  well, 
1  had  received  superior  instruction,  and  the  degree  of 
instruction  of  the  remaining  4  could  not  be  ascertained. 

The  number  of  persons  registered  to  vote  for  the  county 
mem'oers  in  1837  was  8756.  Of  these,  4897  were  free- 
holders, 258  copyholders,  3195  occupying  tenants,  14  trus- 
teed, 28  mortgaffees,  and  364  annuimnts ;  being  1  in  25  of 
the  whole  population,  and  L  in  6  of  the  male  population 
20  years  of  age  and  upwards,  as  taken  in  1831. 

Northumberland  contains  6  savings'  banks ;  the  number 
of  depositors  and  amount  of  deposits,  on  the  20th  of  No- 
vember in  each  of  the  following  years,  were  as  follows:— 


Namber  ofdnfMwiten 
AmowtordepiMiU 


1832.  1833.  1834.  183S. 

eS3d  72M  6276  7966 

)0,014    j6286,672    £356,076     £295^18 


The  various  sums  placed  in  the  savings*  banks  in  1836, 
1837,  and  1838,  were  distributed  as  under:— 


1836. 


1837.. 


1838. 


Not 


Abort 


Depo- 
•Hon. 
iMO  8.396 
50  2.796 
100  1,286 
150  *  432 
900  263 

200  96 


D«MMHa. 

£77,906 

86,265 

5l!86^ 
43.866 
23.919 


Dvpo- 
•iton. 
8.611 
2.949 
1.408 

96 


Deposlti. 

£34.800 
90.301 
26.756 
35.812 
46.961 
28.986 


3.937 
3.112 


Depo> 

96.509 
1.436       98.370 
520       62.700 


20.618 


8.206  321.176  8.806  344.506  9.361  356.715 

Education, — The  following  summary  is  taken  fix)m  the 
Parliamentary  Returns  on  Education  made  in  the  session  of 
1835:— 


Sehook.  SehoUn.  ToUL 

Infent  schools 

5 

Number  of  children  at  such  schools ; 

ages  from  2  to  7  years  :— 

Males 

156 

Females 

153 

Sex  not  specified 

176 

— -        485 

Daily  schools             •            • 

625 

Number  of  children  at  such  schools; 

ages  firom  4  to  14  years: 

Males 

11,788 

Females 

8,439 

Sex  not  specified 

3,870 

24,097 

Schools         • 

630 

Total  of  children  under  daily  instruc- 

tion          .•.            . 

24,582 

Sunday-schools 

218 

Number  of  children  at  such  schools; 

ages  from  4  to  15  years:— 

Males 

7,057 

Fenules 

7,070 

Sex  not  specified      • 

1,748 

16,875 

Asfoming  that  the  population  has  increased  in  the  same 
ratio  as  it  did  in  the  ten  vears  preceding  Uiat  time,  the 
approximate  number  of  chilaren  between  the  ages  of  2  and 
15  years  would  have  been,  in  1883,  about  75,790 ;  provided 
also  the  population  between  those  ages  bad  increased  in 
the  same  proportion  with  the  rest  of  the  population  since 
1 821 .  Six  Sunday-schools  are  returned  from  places  where  no 
other  school  exists,  and  the  children  (139  in  number) 
who  are  instructed  Uierein  cannot  be  supposed  to  attend  any 


other  school;  at  all  other  places  SandaT-acbasl  ., 
have  opportunity  of  resorting  to  other  schoob  alsa. 
what  number,  or  in  what  proportion  dupUcal*  enif} 
same  children  is  thus  produced,  musi  reinam 
Twentv  schools  (containing  1127  ehi1dreo)i, 
both  daily  and  Sunday  schcms.  are  returned  fi 
places,  and  duplicate  entry  is  known  to  have  be«fi  t] 
created.  Making  allowance  therelbre,  from  this  rm 
the  want  of  accuracy,  we  may  perhaps  cotwader  ti 
more  than  half  of  the  children  between  the  agea  «f  t 
are  under  instruction. 

Mainienanee  itf  Schools. 


kas« 


D«crtrttaa«f 


Infknt  SchooU 
DmiWScboob 
SiUMUy  School* 


Total. 


52 


11       150     —    , 
S3  I  2.400,    506    17.4 
—   16.235^        1  I 
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The  schools  established  by  dissenter^  incladeJ  in  tk 
above  statement*  are* 

DaQy-schools  •  • 

Sunday-schools 

The  schools  established  since  1818  are— 
Inftint  and  other  daily  schools  296,  nnntainii|  lUtl* 

Sunday-schools         •  .  172  ,»         lVi>i 

Twenty-four  boarding-schools  are  indoded  ia  tfct  asnk« 
of  daily-schools  given  above.  No  school  in  this  eaaatt  ap- 
pears to  be  confined  to  the  children  of  ynranta  m  it 
Established  Church,  or  of  any  other  religiooa 
such  exclusion  being  disclaimed  in  alnioal  0vmry 
especially  in  schools  established  by  disssnlet^  with  vhA 
are  here  included  Wesleyan  Methodist  and  Raaaaa  Cs* 
tholics. 

Lending  libraries  of  books  are  attached  to  S7  mhuh  « 
this  county. 

NORTHWICH,  a  town  in  the  parish  ef  Of«l  1^ 
worth,  hundred  of  Northwich  and  eoonty  ef  Chsstoi;  2* 
miles  north-east  by  east  from  Chester,  and  16*  mBm  asflk- 
west  from  London,  direct  distancea.  It  ta  siS^Msi  an  the 
banks  of  the  Weaver,  near  the  oonfloenee  of  thai  msr  wK& 
the  Dane,  and  its  site  extends  over  some  parts  of  the  na^ 
bourine  townships  of  Witton,  Castle  Northvieh,  Wian«f- 
ton,  Marsdon,  Leflwich,  and  Anderton.  in  «^^^^**  •»  tfe 
township  of  Northwich.  The  high  road  tkwn 
Liverpool  passes  through  the  town,  and  ia  thsn 
by  the  road  joining  Manchester  and  Chester,  Hh 
ara  irregular  and  badly  paved,  but  lighted.  Many  ef^M 
houses  are  of  considerable  antiquity.  The  dkaaA  u  l^i. 
and  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  semicircular  c^«k.  A> 
cording  to  Camden  (Gough*  ii.,  p.  425)  thia  pin  wna  oriM 
by  the  ancient  British  Hellath  ite, or  the  blmeM  t^pai  Tht 
salt-mines  in  the  neighbourhood  are  very  eBSsaanc.  mmi 
have  been  worked  since  1670,  if  not  belbrau 

Dr.  Aikin,  in  his  'Description  of  tbe  Owrtij  fmty 
Miles  round  Manchester,'  London,  4tD^  irS5w  *■■>« 
a  tradition  of  the  inhabitants  tending  tm  pmia  tftaa  hsu 
the  salt-mines  and  brine-springs  were  wroWhK4«aBg  tka 
occupation  of  Britain  by  the  Romans.     At  the  ipbmA 

time  the  productiveness  of  these  mines  ^ 

that  of  any  other  mines  in  the  world.  The 
of  the  rock-salt  requires  to  be  nurified,  by  be 
in  water,  which  is  subaequenUy  evapofata4 

furnaces,  before  it  is  fit  for  general  nseu     T1 

annual  produce  is  abont  60,000  tons;  that  ef  tka 
springs,  which  are  usually  met  with  at  ftooi  M  in  It*  H 
beneath  the  surihoe,  is  about  45,00«  tons.    IW  tetri 
nual  produce  of  the  Cheshire  salt-werka  is 
156,000  tons,  of  which  about  16,000  tons  am 

Great  Britain.    Vessels  of  50  to  BO  tons 

stantly  empk>yed  in  transporting  the  aalt,  by  ■ 
rivers  Weaver  and  Mersey,  to  LiverpooL    tw  _  _ 
find  much  information  relative  totbesalt-diaCrieln^ 

in  a  paper  by  Mr.  Holland,  published  in  the  fin*  ^ 

the  'Transactions of  the  Geoloffical  Society,' and  nlno  m  tM 
f^entleman's  '  Survey  of  Cheshire,'  drawn  up  tot  the  Ba«d  I 
Agriculture.  The  market-day  is  Friday :  the  fcm  mw  ^ 
10th  April,  2nd  August,  and  6th  Deeamher.    Tbe 
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lion  of  the  town,  in  1831,  was  1481.  The  free  grammar- 
school  spoken  of  in  several  topographical  works  under  the 
h0aiiofNorthwich,is  the  free  grammar-school  at  Witton, 
an  ac^oining  township,  to  which  also  the  church  ahove 
mentioned  properly  belongs.  The  school  was  founded  in 
U58,  •  by  Sir  John  Dayn,  a  parson  of  one  of  the  St  Bar- 
tholomews in  London,  and  among  other  lands  he  gave 
unto  it  the  Saracen^s  Head  in  the  citie  of  Chester.* 
(King't  Vale  Royal,  London,  1656.  fol.  p.  84.)  A  copy  of 
the  statutes,  which  are  curious  and  interesting,  will  be  found 
in  Carlisle's  *  Description  of  Endowed  Grammar- Schools.* 

{Beoutiet  qf  England  and  Waleit;  Population  Returns, 
&c) 

NORWAY,  a  country  in  Europe  which  comprehends  the 
western  portion  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula,  extends 
from  58^  to  71**  N.  lat  lU  most  southern  point,  Cape  Lin- 
desnaes,  is  in  57**  58'  N.  lat.,  and  the  most  northern,  Cape 
Nordkyn.  in  71*  8'  N.  lat.  It  lies  between  5**  and  28°  E. 
long.  Its  length  is  about  1100  miles,  but  its  width  varies : 
the  width  is  greatest  near  61°  N.  lat,  where  it  is  about  250 
miles  wide,  and  smallest  between  67°  and  68**  N.  lat, 
where  the  deep  inlets  of  the  sea  terminate  at  a  distance  of 
less  than  twenty  miles  from  the  boundary  of  Sweden.  Its 
surface,  according  to  Forsell,  is  nearly  134,500  square  miles, 
or  about  20,000  square  miles*  more  than  the  area  of  the 
British  islands.  On  the  north  and  west  it  is  surrounded  by 
the  Atlantic,  and  on  the  south  by  the  North  Sea  and  the 
Skager-rack.  East  of  it  is  Sweden,  and  towards  the  northern 
extremity  is  Russia. 

By  far  the  greatest  part  of  this  extensive  country  is 
covered  with  mountains,  which  constitute  an  immense  rocky 
mass,  called  in  the  southern  part  Norrska  Fiellen,  and  in  the 
northern  Kiolen.  [Norrska.  Fibllen.]  More  than  three- 
ft)urths  of  the  country  are  above  2000  feet  higher  than  the 
sea-ltsvel,  and  unfit  for  cultivation,  except  in  a  few  well- 
sheltered  places.  More  than  half  of  the  remaining  fourth  is 
above  800  feet  higher  than  the  surface  of  the  sea.  About 
one-tenth  of  the  surface  rises  to  the  height  of  800  feet,  and 
perhaps  about  one-thirtieth  part  is  below  300  feet  The 
lowest  tract,  that  which  does  not  rise  to  300  feet,  is  situated 
on  both  sides  of  the  Bay  of  Christiania.  The  more  elevated 
country,  that  which  rises  to  between  300  and  800  feet,  partly 
surrounds  this  low  tract,  and  partly  extends  alone  the 
shores  of  the  Skager-rack,  or  encloses  the  Bay  of  Tronahiem 
on  the  south  and  east  Cultivation  is  nearly  limited  to 
these  two  regions.  In  all  the  other  parts  of  the  country 
cultivation  occurs  only  in  the  narrow  valleys  by  which  the 
rocky  masses  are  indented.  A  part  of  the  mountain-masses, 
calculated  to  amount  to  3284  square  miles,  is  always  covered 
with  snow.  As  to  the  nature  of  the  lower  country  see 
Christiania;  CHRisnAirsAirD ;  and Trondhibm. 

Rivers,  Bays,  and  Lakes. — As  all  the  rivers  of  this 
country  rise  at  a  great  elevation  above  the  sea,  and  have  a 
oomparttively  short  course,  they  are  not  fit  for  navigation. 
Some  of  them  however  are  used  to  float  down  timber,  at 
least  in  a  part  of  their  course.  The  largest  of  these  rivers 
is  the  Glommen-elf,  which  rises  between  62^*30'  and  62'' 40^ 
N.  lat,  on  the  declivities  of  the  Rute  Fiell,  in  two  small  lakes, 
one  of  which  b  3000  and  the  other  3627  feet  above  the  sea- 
leveL  The  two  smaU  streams  which  issue  from  them  fall 
into  the  lake  of  Oresund,  which  is  nearly  fifteen  miles  long, 
abottt  three  wide,  and  2400  feet  above  the  sea.  Flowing 
from  this  lake  the  river  passes  near  the  town  of  Roraas,  and 
running  in  a  south-south-western  direction,  skirts  the  base 
of  the  high  peak  of  the  Tron-Piellet,  which  is  nearly  3600 
feet  hig£  and  then  turning  nearly  south,  it  enters  the  cul- 
tivable region,  in  which  it  continues  its  southern  course  to 
Kingsvinger.  At  this  place  it  turns  abruptly  to  the  west, 
but  after  running  a  few  miles  in  that  direction  it  again 
changes  to  the  south-south-west,  and  passing  through 
the  hike  of  Oiem,  which  is  fifteen  miles  long  and  about 
three  miles  wide,  it  enters  the  Skager-rack  near  Fredrick- 
itad.  The  last  of  its  numerous  cataracts  occurs  near  Uafs- 
lund,  about  ten  miles  from  its  mouth ;  it  is  called  the  Sarpe 
Fosa  (or  cataract),  and  is  sixty  feet  high.  Below  this  place 
the  river  is  navigable  for  large  boats.  It  is  remarkable  that 
during  the  high  floods,  after  the  melting  of  the  snow  in 
smng,  a  part  of  the  water  of  this  river  is  discharged 
into  lake  Wenem  in  Sweden,  by  the  Wrangs-elf,  at  the 
sharp  tummg  of  the  river  at  Kingsvinger.  The  whole 
course  of  the  Glommen  probably  exceeds  400  miles.  Below 
Kingsvinger  .the  Glommen  is  joined  by  the  Wormen- 
elf;  the  outlet  of  Lake  Miosen,  which  receives  its  waters 


from  the  mountain-plain  lying  south-west  of  the  Snee^ 
hattan,  by  the  river  Lougen.  This  river  originates  in  a 
series  of  small  lakes,  called  Lessoevarks  Vend,  west-south- 
west of  the  Snee-hiittan,  which  are  more  Uian  2000  fbet 
above  the  sea,  and  discharge  their  waters  by  two  outlets,  the 
Romsdals-elf,  which  runs  north-west,  and  the  Lougen, 
which  flows  south-east  After  a  course  of  nearly  150  miJss 
the  Lougen  enters  Lake  Miosen,  which  is  nearly  60  miles 
long  andffrora  one  to  more  than  five  miles  wide;  it  is  more 
than  420  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  lies  in  the  middle  of 
the  best  cultivated  portion  of  Norway.  The  Wormen-elf 
runs  about  twenty  miles  with  a  gentle  current  The  Dram- 
men-elf  originates  on  the  eastern  declivitv  of  the  Norrska 
Fiellen  in  two  branches,  the  Beina-elf  and  the  Snarum-el£ 
After  a  rapid  course  of  more  Chan  one  hundred  miles  the 
two  branches  unite  about  forty-five  miles  above  their  influx 
into  the  Gulf  of  Christiania,  into  which  the  Drammen-elf 
etiters  by  a  wide  sestuary  called  the  Drammen  Fiord.  Much 
timber  is  floated  down  this  river. 

The  other  rivers  remarkable  for  the  length  of  their  course 
are,  the  Louven-elf,  the  S keen-elf,  and  the  Otter  or  Torris- 
dals-elf,  which  run  from  120  to  150  miles  each;  and,  like 
the  Glommen-elf  and  Drammen-elf.  (all  into  the  Skager-rack. 
No  considerable  river  falls  into  the  Atlantic  sou^  of  the 
Namsen-elf,  which  has  its  mouth  between  64**  and  65**  N. 
lat,  and  runs  nearly  one  hundred  miles  through  a  well- 
wooded  valley.  The  Alten-elf  falls  into  the  Alton  Fiord, 
near  70^  N.  lat.  It  runs  northward  about  one  hundred 
miles,  first  through  an  inclined  plain,  but  against  the  decli- 
vity of  the  plain,  so  that  its  bed  sinks  lower  and  lower  below 
the  surface  of  the  country  as  it  proceeds  farther  north.  In 
the  lower  part  of  its  course  it  crosses  the  Kiolen  Mountains 
by  an  exceedingly  deep  and  narrow  valley,  which  at  last 
becomes  a  mere  fissure,  into  which  no  person  has  yet  been 
able  to  penetrate.  It  issues  from  this  fissure  by  the  cata- 
ract of  Fursoronka,  fifteen  miles  from  its  mouth.  The 
Tana-elf,  which  for  the  greatest  part  of  its  course  forms  the 
boundary-line  between  Norway  and  Russia,  originates  east 
of  the  source  of  the  Alten-el£  and  descends  from  a  plain 
which  declines  towards  the  north-east,  in  which  direction 
the  river  flows  more  than  two  hundred  miles,  until  it  ap- 
proaches the  Varanger  Fiord,  where  it  suddenly  turns  to 
the  north  and  falls  into  the  Tana  Fiord,  after  a  course  of 
nearly  three  hundred  miles.  It  is  the  least  rapid  of  the 
rivers  of  Norway,  but  it  flows  through  so  sterile  a  region  as 
to  be  entirely  useless. 

The  numerous  inlets  of  the  sea  by  which  the  coast  of 
Norway  is  indented,  and  which  in  several  places  extend 
seventy  or  eighty  miles  inland,  would  be  of  great  advantage 
if  the  adjacent  country  possessed  only  a  moderate  degree  of 
fertility.  But  on  the  snores  of  these  inlets  high  and  bare 
rocks  rise  several  thousand  feet ;  yet  these  inlets  contain 
the  only  habitable  places  along  the  western  coast  and 
abound  in  fish.  The  Fiords  of  Christiania  and  Trondhiem 
are  an  exception,  being  Surrounded  by  fertile  tracts :  they 
are  noticed  under  Christiania  and  Trondhixm.  The 
other  inlets  which  are  remarkable  for  their  extent  are  the 
following,  fix>m  south  to  north. 

Bukke  Fiord  is  wide  at  its  entrance,  and  penetrates  by 
two  of  its  branches  more  than  fifty  miles  inland.  Har- 
danger  Fiord  is  about  seventy  miles  lon^;  Sogne  Fiord, 
which  b  narrow,  and  more  than  eightv  miles  long,  is  sur- 
rounded by  the  highest  region  of  the  Norrska  Fiellen. 
There  is  a  great  number  of  narrow  deep  fiords  between 
Sogne  Fiord  and  Trondhiem  Fiord,  ana  of  bays  fkrther 
north.  The  largest  and  widest  occur  at  the  northern  ex- 
tremity, where  the  Porsanger  Fiord  is  150  miles  long  and 
20  miles  wide  on  an  average.  The  Laxe  Fiord,  Tana 
Fiord,  and  Varanger  Fiord  are  considerable,  but  of  less 
extent 

Numerous  lakes  occur  in  the  southern  districts  of  Nor- 
way, on  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  Nonrska  Fiellen.  Many 
of  them  are  more  than  2000  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and 
all  of  them  are  very  deep.  Lake  Famund,  near  the  boundary 
of  Sweden,  is  2260  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  extends 
in  length  more  than  seventy  miles,  with  an  average  width 
of  more  than  three  miles.  From  its  southern  extremity 
issues  a  river,  which,  under  the  name  of  Klar-^  fells  into 
Lake  Wenern  in  Sweden. 

Climate.— The  climate  diffen  considerably  in  the  dif- 
ferent districts  of  a  country  which  extends  over  thirteen 
degrees  of  latitude,  and  on  both  sides  of  the  polar  circle, 
and  also  rises  in  the  largest  part  of  its  surface  to  a  mean 
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elerttion  evco«ding  3000  feat  abore  the  fea.  The  mean  ton- 
peraiurv  of  Chmtiania  it  42^  Fahr.,  or  not  qnito  8"  lota  than 
that  of  London.  It  is  probable  that  in  the  vaDeyt  near  Cane 
Dndesnae8»  where  the  beech  growt  to  a  atately  tree,  the 
mean  temperature  is  higher.  At  Bergen,  it  is  4€^  7',  and 
eren  at  Trondhiem  it  it  40*.  The  difference  in  the  mean 
tomperatare  between  Chrittiania  and  Bergen  may  be 
chiefly  attributed  to  the  diflerenee  of  temperatmw  of  the 
winter,  whiefa  is  tevere  on  the  eattern  aedivity  of  the 
Norrska  Piellen  and  the  adjacent  countriet,  but  very  mild 
alone  the  western  ooast,  on  account  of  the  prevailing  western 
wtn&  and  frequent  fogs.  This  is  evident  firom  the  ibilowmg 
Uble:— 


M 

MBtompmttMt. 

In  WiDkr. 

Spriof. 

Stimmei. 

Autuma. 

Chrittiania 

.    + 

25 

+ 

38 

+  60 

+  42 

Bergen 

.    + 

36 

+ 

46 

+  58 

+  48 

Trondhiem 

•    + 

24 

+ 

35 

+  61 

+  40 

North  Cape- 

.    + 

24 

+ 

30 

+  42 

+  38 

The  mean  temperature  of  Vorth  Cape  is  39^,  or  the 
fineezing  point,  but  the  winter  is  not  more  severe  than  at 
Trondhiem.  The  greatest  oold  at  North  Cape  is  felt  when 
north-easterly  winat  blow,  but  the  sea  is  always  ot>en>  and 
the  drift-ice  from  Spitsbergen  does  not  approach  the  coast. 
The  violence  of  the  wmds  nowever  renders  this  spot  nearly 
uninhabitable.  It  greatly  exceeds  what  is  fclt  in  other 
northern  countries,  and  when  the  wind  blows  no  jperson 
ventures  to  leave  his  dwelling.  More  than  two-thirds  of 
the  year  are  boisterous,  and  in  autumn  and  winter  the 
storms  are  incessant,  and  rage  with  incredible  fUry.  On  the 
approach  of  winter  the  snow-storms  frequently  last  Ibr  manv 
days  and  weeks.  They  are  preceded  by  heavy  fogs,  which 
advance  from  the  ocean  in  immense  masses,  Hke  impene- 
trable walls  or  moving  bodies  of  water;  but  thev  occur  only 
during  westerly  windbi.  The  weather  is  fine  and  clear  when 
the  wrod  blows  from  the  east  The  lon^t  day  lasts  firom 
the  15th  of  May  to  the  29th  of  July,  which  is  two  months 
and  a  fbrtnight;  the  longest  night,  fh>m  the  19th  of  No- 
vember to  the  26th  of  January,  which  ia  two  months  and 
ten  days.  During  the  long  nights  the  aurora  borealia 
shines  with  uncommon  brigntness,  so  that  the  fishermen 
are  enabled  to  carry  on  their  ordinary  occupation  just  as 
well  as  by  daylight.  (Von  Bucfa.)  Gales  are  very  fifeqoent 
along  the  whole  of  the  western  coast.  Thunder-storms  are  as 
common  there  in  winter  as  In  summer,  but  north  of  66" 
thunder-stonns  do  not  occur.  No  traces  of  volcan  io  action  are 
known  to  exist,  except  that  Inva  occura  on  an  island  not  hi 
from  Bergen,  and  on  a  mountain  In  the  Bukke  Fiord  fire  is 
said  to  appear  sometimes.  Earthquakes  occur,  though 
rarely. 

/Vodbch'ofif.— The  forests  constitute  the  principal  wealth 
of  Norway.  Beech  occura  only  south  of  59|**  N.  lat !  oak, 
elm,  and  lime  trees  as  far  north  as  63^;  apples,  cherries, 
and  prunes  are  Ibund  as  fkr  as  64%  but  they  do  not  ripen 
every  year.  Chxneberries  and  hasel-nuts  extend  to  65*  N. 
lat.,  and  so  tu  oats,  peas,  beans,  and  flax  are  cultivated. 
Hemp  and  rye  are  grown  to  66**  N.  lat,  and  the  ash  and 
spruce-fir  reach  this  point.  Pines  grow  as  fkr  as  67*^  N.  lat., 
but  north  of  67*  onlv  birch  and  juniper  grow,  and  only  barley 
and  potatoes  are  cultivated.  Extensive  forests  of  fir  and  pine 
cover  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  Norraka  Ftellen,  and  a 
great  part  of  the  hilly  and  rocky  coimtry  east  of  the  range ; 
and  it  is  firom  these  regions  that  the  greatest  part  of  the 
timber  is  brought  to  the  sea.  On  the  lower  country  along 
the  Bay  of  IVondhiem,  and  in  the  valley  of  the  river  Nam- 
sen,  there  are  also  great  forests  of  fir  and  pine.  Though 
agriculture  is  not  neglected,  the  produce  of  the  crops  H  not 
sufficient  for  home  consumption. 

Cattle  and  goats  are  numerous,  but  sheep  are  rare.  The 
horses  are  of  a  small  sixe  in  the  southern  districts,  but  larger 
to  the  north  of  Trondhiem :  they  are  strong  and  hardy. 
Bears,  wohres,  fbxes,  gluttons  cnnines,  as  well  as  rein-deer, 
elks,  deer,  and  hares,  abound.  The  lemming  exists  in 
great  numbers,  and  in  its  migratbn  destroys  every  plant 
in  its  way.  [Mubidx,  p.  501.]  Different  kinds  of  sea-fowl 
abound  along  the  northern  coasts,  and  their  eggs  constitute 
the  princrmd  food  of  the  inhabitants  of  some  districts  during 
a  part  of  the  year;  but  they  are  only  procured  at  the  risk 
oilife.  In  these  parts  the  eider-duck  is  numerous,  and  the 
feathers  are  of  great  value  for  beds ;  a  small  quantity  of 
them  are  exported.  The  sea  furnishes  the  principal  means  of 
subsistence  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  western  coasts ;  cod  and 
herrings  are  most  abundant,  and  this  fishery  gives  occupa- 


tion to  many  fiuniUea.    [Bbbobv.] 

is  finer  than  in  any  other  eountry  ia  the  woM, 

are  found  in  the  greatest  ahvndaoee  oo  both  aidaa  «f  Gbfs 

lindeanaas,  bacweea  Hellesfind  easi  of  On  istw— rf  ss^ 

lister  Fiord  nortb-waat  of  Lindeanaaa.  Thmw  mn  saaa  i»4a 

London  nurket    [Nootb  Sea.]    At  Io  ika  mmmn^  pas- 


dnctioBs,  see  NoatsKA  Fullbn.    Salt 

w«t«r  at  same  placea  along  tha  8ka(;«r-raek«  bai  ooS  m  ss^ 

fieicnt  quantity  for  kom*  eoosMaptian. 

InMMtanU.  —The  Nonpagiaoa,  kka  their  M^gkhnas  4b 
Danes  and  Swedes,  aia  of  Teatonie  oiigin,  moA  tfmk  a  !»- 
gnage  which  difisra  very  Uttlo  from  llto  BwwAsfc  It  ■  as^ 
posed  that  the  language  of  the  Norwegians  haa  nnAayias  'tm 
chaagQ  than  that  of  tekaeifkboufa.  la  the  bmsI  narthan 
diatr^nortkof  69*,  there  an  maay  fkmiliaa  sT  Pw  iaa  ii  1 1 
and  Laplanden:  Ike  former  ara  here  eallod  Qaian.  amd  the 
latCer  Finnen  or  Finlandam.  The  Qoina  calisfafte  karie* 
and  potatoes,  and  rear  cattle.  The  Fraaesa  aea  ttBSlV 
Miermea,  except  a  earlaia  nnaiker  ef  fowksca  wW  Ut« 
on  their  herds  or  lein-deer.    la  winler  they  go  te  SvsAa. 

PoHHeal  Dkititm;  Pofukdiam;  MarnjfiSetmrm ;  C«» 
m§r^;  iVori^afioa.*— Norway  waa  fraes  an  eaHy  pnsd  di- 
vided into  ioor  bishopriea:  Christiaiiia,  rhnafaaai 
Betgen,  and  IVoodhiem ;  and  afterwaBii,  vsiiar  Um  Daa^k 
dominkm,  the  civil  adnmiatratioa  of  Ike  eoaalij  waa  ta^ 
laled  in  aeoordance  with  the  BrnlsaiiitBsl  estetdakiat.  t 
civil  governor,  eaUed  Sliftkaapcmann,  benf  B|ipiiMfcfc  fe 
every  bishoprks.  Birt  thengk  the  laAiipiie  a# 
has  been  divided  into  two,  Trondhiem 
'  ooD^Bve  to  euuilitBle  aoe  eivil  admiplBlialiiai 
aubdivided  into  seventeen  baiUfirioa  m  diaMJBtfc  1 
aad  letetive  jpenulatien  of  which  appear  m  tke 
table,  whfok  is  formed  ttam  tint  wkiah  is  gifaa  kk  F««ii 
'  Sutialik  vion  Sefawedbn  :*— 


Smaalefaaenet 
Ag^rhuvs 
Hedemarkena 
Christiaas    • 
duakeceds  • 

larlsbergi  and  Laurvigt 
Bradabenp 
Nedenaes    • 
Mandals 
Btavangera  • 
Siindre  Bergenhuua 
Nordre  Bergenhuua 
Romadals     •         • 
Siindre  Trondhiema 
Nordre  Trondhiems 
Nordlands  •        • 
FinoMrkena 


^"Jf 


1,62^ 

2,028 

1M76 

19,367 

5.269 

943 

6,121 

4,685 

2,247 

4,673 

6,918 

8,272 

6,632 

7.808 

9*641 

16,570 

30,206 


62.911 
90,216 
773:^9 
9e,903 
76.669 
64^16 
63.139 
45^4i 
64,25i 
62^9 
104.4:1 
69,778 
79.174 
77.714 
57.791 
67,791 
33.394 


9 
U 

ja 

24 
U 
16 

• 
II 

i« 

6 
4 
1 


134,309        1,160,900 
Of  this  populatk>a  enly  194,917  individuals  lis*  ia  Saw 
and  1,025,083  are  dispersed  over  the  eoaatry.  *"  ' 
than  half  the  population  gain  tkei? 
cultivating  the  •     — 

chiefly  in  the  f 

and  in  preparing  the  predoee  of  the"  foreeta  for  tka 
and  in  working  in  the  minea.    The  manafoctafw^  lar  i  n 
is  comparattveTy  very  smalL   The  nsoal  nnroawus  mam^ 
turing  esublishmenu  are  aaw-nnlk^  the  ereetMs  of  wk«i 
iM  much  foeiliuied  by  the  r^id  course  of  the  v^aanv* 
rivers,  even  near  the  sea-akore.    There  are  also  sav* 


e  population  gam  tkei?  snbaaataaes  ckaifty  k« 
be  ground.  The  remaiader  evptoy  TkiMlni 
\  fishing  ef  eod,  herring,  salmon,  aai  laktfrv 
ring  the  predoee  of  the  foreets  for  tka  tmx^ti. 
ng  inthemlnea.    The  mamdkctoriiv  ia4«  n 


and  copper  works,  potaak-houses,  glaas-kuuws,  pewd^  a 
nail-forgea,  and  two  salt  manafoetoriea.    * 


woollen  elotha  aw  made  by  the  eountry-peojple  for 
consumption.  In  Christiaaia  aad  Trondklein  thsre  mtm 
manufoctories  ef  ek>th,  cotton  stnflK  and 
also  a  fow  sugar-houses  and  tannerfoa. 

The  foreign  commerce  ia  oensiderakle,  aa  the  ^lasl^i 
of  the  produce  of  the  foreata,  the  fishMiaa,  aadmioan* 
out  of  the  eoaatry.    The  timber  goea  alniaat  esd 
Great  Britain,  and  consists  of  pluiks«  deals,  aad  « 
excellent  quality,  and  also  tar,  to  wkioh  lately  ftre-w« 
been  added  as  an  important  artiele.    The  predoc» 
flsheriee  goes  nartly  to  Spain  and  the  MedilarTaiM 
which  placea  the  cod  is  sent  [Buobtc^  and  futiw  —  . 
Baltic,  where  the  herrings  find  a  iMdy  safe,  and  paatH 
Bngland.  eepeeially  the  lobaters,  wbieb,  m  akeady  JLmmg^ 
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are  sent  to  the  London  market  Iron  is  not  e^iporied, 
there  being  hardly  sufficient  for  home  consumption^  hut 
copper  is  exported  firom  Trondhiem  to  Holland.  Oohalt  goes 
to  Hamburg  and  HoUand,  Minor  articles  of  exportation 
are  furs  and  eider-down.  This  commerce  is  almost  entirely 
carried  on  in  Norwegian  vessek.  The  inhabitants  are  ex- 
cellent seamen,  a  great  number  of  them  being  occupied 
during  the  greatestjiart  of  the  year,  and  during  the  coldest 
season,  in  fishing  on  the  Lofoden  Islands.  Hie  country  sup- 
Dlies  all  the  materials  for  ship-building.  The  fri^ity  of  the 
Norw^ians  qualifies  them  to  be  the  carriers  for  other 
countries,  so  that  their  vessels  frequently  visit  countries  with 
which  they  have  no  direct  commerce. 

History  and  Corutituiion, — ^The  Norwegians  first  appear 
jQ  history  as  pirates,  who  frequently  visited  and  laid  waste 
the  countries  bordering  on  the  North  Sea.  Norway  was 
then  ^verned  by  a  great  number  of  small  princes,  whose 
Ambition  led  them  to  continual  wars.  When  there  was  no 
opportunity  of  satisfying  their  passion  for  war  at  home,  they 
uiltid  to  the  neighbouring  countries  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
ricbiDg  themselves  by  phinder,  and  thus  acquirmg  greater 
iolluence  in  their  own  country.  They  discovered  and  settled 
laknd.  In  the  second  half  of  the  ninth  centurv  (875)  the 
small  kingdoms  were  united  under  King  Harold  Harlkgra, 
and  from  that  time  they  became  still  more  troublesome  to 
tbeir  neiffhbours,  until  Norway  was  connected  with  Den- 
mark, and  then  the  Norwegians  accompanied  Svenoand 
Knut  to  the  conquest  of  England.  But  the  two  kingdoms  were 
soon  separated  again,  and  remained  so  till  1387,  when  Mar- 
garet became  queen  of  Denmark  and  Norwav.  From  that 
time  tin  1614  both  countries  remained  uniteo,  and  Norway 
vas  aduMnistered  by  a  governor,  appointed  by  the  king  of 
DeDinark.  By  the  convention  of  Kiel,  agreed  to  on  the 
Mtb  of  January,  1814,  between  DeumanL  and  Sweden, 
Norway  was  ceded  to  the  king  of  Sweden.  A  Danish  prince. 
Christian  Frederic,  who  was  governor  of  Korwa}*  at  that 
time,  and  had  succeeded  in  gaining  the  afiiections  of  the 
nation,  made  an  attempt  to  constitute  Norway  a  separate 
kingdom.  For  that  purpose  he  called  together  a  national 
usenViy  at  Eidswolo,  wliere,  on  the  17th  of  May,  the  out- 
hoe^s  of  the  present  constitution  were  laid  down*  On  the 
tth  of  August  he  assembled  the  legislative  body,  or  Stor* 
thing,  in  Christian ia.  But  the  Bwedes  soon  entered  the 
country  with  an  armed  force,  and  the  prince,  who  had  as- 
lumed  the  title  of  king,  was  obl^ed  to  abdicate  the  royal 
dignity  on  the  7th  of  October.  On  the  20th  of  the  same 
month  the  union  of  Norway  and  Sweden  was  determined 
ID  the  Storthing,  and  the  constitution  received  its  present 
form  on  the  4th  of  November,  1814.  On  the  31st  of  July, 
18 1 5,  it  was  promulgated  as  the  fundamental  law  of  the 
country,  and  was  assented  to  by  the  Swedish  legislature  on 
the  6th  of  August.  In  this  way  both  countries  were  united 
under  one  king,  though  their  constitutions  difier  widely 
fro  no  one  another. 

The  legislative  body,  or  Storthing,  is  composed  of  the 
representatives  of  the  people.  They  are  not  however  electea 
immediately  by  the  people,  but  by  electors  who  are  chosen 
by  the  citizens.  In  the  cities  50  citizens,  and  in  the  country 
100,  elect  one  elector.  The  electors  unite  a^d  choose  the 
representatives,  either  Irom  among  themselves  or  other 
persons.  The  number  of  the  representatives  must  not  be 
le^  than  76  nor  above  100:  two-thirds  must  be  chosen  by 
the  electors  of  the  country,  and  the  remaining  third  by 
those  of  the  cities.  The  representatives  must  be  thirty 
tears  of  age  and  must  have  resided  in  Norway  not  less 
than  ten  years.  The  members  of  the  state  council  and  the 
perbous  employed  in  state  offices  cannot  be  representatives, 
Qor  can  those  who  belong  to  the  royal  household:  hut  oieX' 
10  men  are  eligible.  The  king  or  his  lieutenant  opens  the 
Storthinz,  immediately  after  which  it  separates  into  two 
bodies,  the Laglhing  (or  le^lative  body)  and  the Odelsthing 
1  assembly  ot  landed  proprietors).  The  Lagthing  consists  of 
>ne -fourth  of  the  members  of  the  Storthing  chosen  by  the 
vrhole  assembly.  The  Storthing  is  empowered  to  abc^ish 
^Id  and  to  enact  new  laws,  to  impose  taxes  or  abolish  or 
;hange  them,  to  determine  the  civil  list  of  the  king  and  the 
•a I  aries  of  the  persons  employed  by  government,  &c.  Every 
>ill  must  originate  in  the  Odelsthing ;  it  may  be  proposed  by 
i  member  or  by  one  of  the  state  councillors.  When  the 
>iU  has  passed,  it  is  brought  into  the  Lagthing,  who  may 
k^lopt  or  reject  it  In  the  latter  case  it  is  returned  to  the 
Odelsthing.  with  the  reasons  for  such  rejection.  When  a 
2 ill  has  (wiee  pansed  th»  Odelsthing,  and  has  been  twice 


rejected  by  the  Lagthm^  both  bodies  unite  and  decide  the 
matter  in  question  hy  a  joint  vole.  If  two-thirds  are  not  in 
favour  of  the  bill,  it  is  rejected.  When  a  bill  has  passed 
the  le^slative  bodies,  it  is  sent  to  the  king,  whose  signature 
gives  it  the  force  of  law.  If  the  king  does  not  assent,  he 
sends  the  biU  hack,  observing  only  that  he  does  not  think 
it  useful.  In  this  ease  the  matter  cannot  be  discussed  in 
the  same  Storthing ;  but  the  following  Storthing  may  pass 
the  same  bill,  and  the  king  has  a  right  to  reject  it  a  se- 
cond time :  but  if  the  third  Storthing  pass  the  bill,  it  becomes 
a  law,  whether  the  kin^  sign  it  or  not  The  law  by  which 
nobility  was  abolished  m  1821  received  the  kind's  signature 
after  having  passed  in  three  Storthings.  The  Storthing 
meets  once  in  three  years,  on  the  1st  February,  and  the 
session  cannot  last  more  than  three  months.  The  members 
are  only  chosen  for  one  Storthing.  The  king  may  in  the  in- 
terval convoke  an  extraordinary  Storthing,  consisting  of  those 
persons  who  were  members  of  the  last  regular  Storthing. 

The  executive  power  is  vested  in  the  king.  The  Storthing 
does  not  interfere  in  any  way  with  his  arrangement  of  the 
d^Nurtment  of  war.  But  before  the  king  declares  war  he  must 
inform  the  council  of  state  at  Christiania  of  such  proposed 
st^.  This  council  is  composed  of  a  minister  of  state,  seven 
state  councillors,  and  a  secretary  of  state,  all  of  whom  must 
be  natives  of  Norway.  When  the  king  is  not  in  Norway, 
the  minister  stnd  two  of  the  councillors  are  with  him,  and 
the  others,  who  remain  in  Norway,  govern  the  country  in 
conjunction  with  the  governor,  who  must  not  be  a  Norwe- 
glian,  but  may  be  a  royal  prince,  in  which  case  be  is  called 
viceroy.  When  the  king  has  informed  the  Norwegian  ' 
government  of  his  intention  to  declare  war,  he  assembles 
the  Norwegian  and  Swedish  councillors  of  state,  explains  to 
them  the  motives  which  compel  him  to  take  such  a  step, 
and  asks  their  opinion.  The  .opinion  of  each  member  is 
taken  down  in  writing,  and  the  decision  of  the  matter  i»  left 
to  the  king. 

The  Odelsthing  ma^  examine  the  proceedings  of  the 
council  of  state,  and,  if  there  is  reason  for  it,  bring  it  or 
any  member  of  the  body  to  a  trial.  The  Lagthing,  united 
with  the  supreme  eourt  of  justice  residing  at  Christiania, 
constitutes  the  court  which  has  jurisdiction  in  such  a  case. 

(Von  Buch*s  TraveU  through  Norway  and  Loftlafid; 
Everest's  Journey  to  Norway,  Lapland^,  and  part  f^f  Swe^ 
den  ;  Laing's  Journal  qf  a  Heeiaence  in  Norway ;  Schu- 
bert*6  ReiMB  durch  Schweden,  Noripegen,  Lapland,  Finn- 
land,  und  Ingermannland;  Forsell's  Statiitik  von  Schweden.) 

NORW^iCH.  a  city  and  county  of  itself,  in  the  county  of 
Norfolk*  of  which  county  it  is  the  capital :  97  miles  north- 
east of  London,  in  a  direct  Line ;  118  miles  by  the  mail-road 
through  Bishop  Stortford,  Newmarket,  Bury  St.  Edmund's, 
and  "Hietford;  or  113  miles  by  the  other  mad -road  throueh 
Chelmsford,  Colchester,  and  Ipswich.  It  is  in  52**  7'  N. 
lat  and  1**  16'  £.  long. 

Norwich  is  not  mentioned  in  history  before  the  time  of 
the  earlier  Danish  invasions.  It  appears  to  have  risen 
gradually  from  the  decay  of  Caisteror  Castor  St.  Edmund's, 
now  an  inconsiderable  village  about  three  miles  south  of 
Norwich,  but  antientlya  British  and  subsequently  a  Roman 
town  under  the  name  of  Venta  Icenorum.  An  old  distich 
recoids  that 

'  Cutor  was  a  city  when  Norwich  vas  noiM, 
And  Norwich  was  built  of  Castor  stoue.' 

It  is  probable  indeed  that  during  the  time  of  the  Romans 
the  site  of  Norwich  was  covered  by  the  waters  of  the  sstu- 
ary  or  arm  of  the  sea  which  at  that  time  penetrated  with  its 
many  ramifications  the  eastern  coast  of  the  island,  and  ex- 
tended, it  is  likely,  to  or  beyond  the  town  of  Venta.  [Nor- 
folkJ  By  the  gradual  accumulation  of  alluvial  matter, 
islands  were  formed  in  this  SDstuary,  and  itA  waters  were 
divided  into  several  channels.  It  is  probable  that  even  as 
late  as  the  period  of  the  Norman  conquest  what  is  now  the 
lower  part  of  the  city  consisted  of  such  islands.  During  the 
existence  of  the  separate  kingdom  of  the  East  Anglians 
[No&FOLx],  their  kings  had  erected,  upon  what  was  then  a 
promontory  on  the  shore  of  this  »stuary  and  is  now  the 
Castle  Hill,  a  royal  fortress ;  and  as  it  is  probable  that  by 
this  time  the  branch  of  the  ^estuary  which  flowed  up  to 
Venta  either  was  dry  or  had  become  so  shallow  as  to 
be  little  available  for  navigation,  the  merchants  and  fisher- 
men deserted  Venta  to  seek  new  abodes  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  castle,  and  thus  formed  a  town  which,  from  its 
situation  relative  to  their  former  town,  obtained  the  name 
of  North- wic  ( wic,  in  Latin  vious,  a  habitation,  or  group 
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of  habiUtioQt)»  the  northern  tUtion  or  town,    Norwich 
bocame  a  pUoe  of  lome  importance  under  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  princei,    and    had    a    mint     Blomefleld,  in  his 
•History  of  Norfolk.'  voL  il,  p.  4,  notices  the  coini  of 
several  Saxon  princes,   Alfred,    Athelstan,  Edmund   I., 
Edred,  Edward  the  Martyr,  and  Ethehed  U.    The  cir- 
cumstance of  Alfred  coining  money  here  is  remarkahle, 
as  at  the  date  of  this  coinage  (about  872,  according  to 
Blomefleld)  the  government  of  East  Anj?lia  could  only  have 
just  come  into  his  hands,  upon  the  extinction  of  the  East 
Anglian  dynasty  in  the  person  of  St  Edmund,  and  the 
country  either  was  or  had  just  been  in  the  military  possession 
of  the  iXines.  In  the  invasion  of  the  Danes  under  their  king 
Sweyn.  a.d.  1004,  Norwich  was  taken  and  much  injured  by 
them.  It  soon  however  recovered  from  this  blow,  and  was  in 
the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor  a  flourishing  town,  having 
1 320  burgesses  and  twenty-five  parish  churches*   It  may  be 
questioned  if  at  this  time  it  was  exceeded  in  wealth  and 
population  by  any  place  in  England,  except  London,  and 
perhaps  York.    In  the  Conqueror's  time  the  castle  of  Nor- 
wich was  entrusted  to  Half  de  Guader,  earl  of  Norfolk; 
but  he  rebelling  against  the  king  (aj).  1075),  and  being 
defeated,  took  shipping  at  Norwich  and  fled  into  Bretagne. 
His  wife,  who  valiantly  defended  the  castle,  was  obliged  to 
capitulate.    The  constableship  of  the  castle,  with  the  earl- 
dom of  Norfolk,  was  then  confBrred  on  Roger  Bigot,  or 
Bigod,  to  whom,  on  strong  presumptive  evidence,  the  erec- 
tion of  the  present  keep  has  been  ascribed.    On  the  acces- 
sion of  William  Rufus  the  city  was  damaged  by  this  earl 
Roger  Bigod,  who  held  the  castle  for  Robert  of  Normandie, 
Wuiiam's  elder  brother.    On  the  peace  of  1091,  Rogerwas 
pardoned  and  retained  his  offices.    In  his  time  and  proba- 
bly by  his  encouragement  the  bishopric  of  the  East  Angles 
was  removed  flrom  Thetford  to  Norwich  (a.d.  1094),  and  the 
Ibundations  of  the  cathedral  were  laid  by  Herbert  Loainga, 
or  Losinga,  the  bishop.    The  Conquest  and  the  rebellion  of 
Guader  had  however  materially  injured  the  town,  for  at  the 
Domesday  Survey  (a.d.  1086)  the  number  of  burgesses  was 
only  about  half  the  numher  in  the  Confessof  s  time.  H enry  I. 

granted  Uie  citisens  a  charter  (ajx  1 122),  and  soon  after 
lis  the  Flemings  began  to  settle  here,  and  introduced  the 
worsted  manufacture.  The  castle  remained  (except  for  a 
short  interval  in  the  reign  of  Stephen)  in  the  hands  of  the 
Bigod  family,  until  the  reign  of  Henry  UI.  Hugh  Bigod, 
being  in  the  interest  of  young  Henry,  son  of  Henry  H,,  took 
the  city  by  assault  (aj>.  1 174),  with  the  aid  of  a  body  of  Fle- 
mish troops.  Henry  Hn  to  reward  the  loyalty  of  the  citixens 
who  had  resisted  this  attack,  restored  or  confirmed  their  pri- 
vileges by  a  charter  which  is  still  extant,  and  which  is  one  of 
the  oldest  in  the  kinedom.  In  the  time  of  King  John,  Roger 
Bigod  having  joined  the  insurgent  barons,  Norwich  Castle  was 
seized  by  the  king.  Soon  siter  John's  death  it  was  taken 
by  the  dauphin  Louis,  but  on  the  peace  which  followed  his  de- 
parture, it  was  restored  to  the  Bigod  fkmily,  by  one  of  whom, 
about  AJ>.  1224,  the  castle  was  surrendered  to  the  crown. 
It  was  subsequently  committed  to  the  charge  of  the  sheriff 
of  Norfblk  and  Sufllolk.  In  the  early  part  of  the  same  reign 
<A.o.  1 220)  the  citixens  had  received  authority  to  fortify  their 
city,  hut  Uiey  did  not  act  on  the  permission  till  long  after 
(a.o.1  294),  and  the  fortifications  were  not  fully  completed  till 
above  a  century  afterwards;  and  in  the  mean  time,  in  1267, 
the  insurgent  oarons  took  and  plundered  the  place  and  did 
great  damage.  The  walls  of  the  city  were  embattled,  with 
twelve  gates  and  forty  towers.  In  1272  great  disturbances 
broke  oat  between  the  monks  and  clergy  and  the  citixens, 
in  consequence  of  the  disputed  jurisdiction  of  part  of  the 
city,  and  on  account  of  these  disturbances  several  citizens 
were  executed,  and  the  oity  for  awhile  lost  its  charter.  In 
the  reign  of  Edward  IIL  the  Fleminn  settled  here  inoon- 
aiderahle  numbers,  and  carried  on  the  worsted  manufiuv 
tura.  In  the  rei^  of  Richard  H.  (aj>.  1381)  the  popular 
tumults  which  agitated  nearly  the  whole  country  broke  out 
in  Norfblk,  and  the  mob  entermg  Norwich,  and  being  headed 
by  John  the  Litestor»  or  Dyer,  committed  great  outrages, 
until  they  retired  to  North  Walsham*  on  the  approach  of 
Henry  Spencer,  the  warlike  bishop  of  Norwich.  [Nokfolk.] 
In  A4>.  1403  Henry  IV.  separatea  the  city  of  Norwich  from 
the  county  of  Norfblk,  and  made  it  a  county  of  itself. 
During  the  tubsequent  reigns  the  city  does  not  seem  to  have 
advanced  m  prosperity,  and  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. 
(au>.  U49)  it  suffered  from  the  rebels  under  Ket,  the 
tanner  of  Wymondham.  [Norfolk.]  In  the  earlier  years 
gf  Elisabeth^  reign  the  Flemings,  who  fled  from  the  perte- 


outions  of  the  duke  of  Alva,  settled  at  Nerwieh  l»  lb 
number  of  4000,  and  much  inoreased  the  prosycnly  if  tW 
town  by  the  introduction  of  the  boabaxioe  OMOfllbrtm 
In  the  civil  war  of  Charles  I.  Norwich  saded  wi^  the  pv- 
liament;  and  as  the  king  had  no  party  in  tfasa  4m 
contest  took  place.  No  public  event  of  intecwi  faaas 
since  that  period. 

The  county  of  the  citf  of  Norwich  «xt«o^       

miles  fh>m  north  to  south,  and  as  many  from  ea«t  Is  vvic, 
the  town  itself  is  not  exactly  in  the  centre  df  tlus  tenri 
but  rather  to  the  north-east,  and  extends  abooS  a  ailt  mi 
a  half  in  length  from  north-west  to  south  eaat,  aad  bm 
three-ouarters  of  a  mile  to  a  mile  in  breadth.  It  m  titm- 
gular  form,  and  very  irregularly  laid  out  7W  wtnm  sm 
narrow  and  winding ;  some  of  them  follow  tks  hae  «f  tbt 
antient  walls,  which  are  partly  standing,  tbooi^  iWi  dischn 
have  been  filled  up  and  the  gates  polled 
parts  of  the  walls  wnich  remain  are  in  very  di 
dition ;  in  other  parts  thejr  have  been  enlu«tjr*i 
and  the  site  built  upon.  The  town  stands  on  a  a 
space  of  ground  for  its  population,  the  housai  baag  mmA 
intermixed  with  gardens,  so  that  it  has  been  6mmmm4  *  s 
city  in  an  orchard.*  The  market-plaoe  ts  eae  cfihm  aoal 
spacious  in  England.  The  streets  are  paved.  ligMad  wok 
gas,  and  watched  under  the  provisions  or  a  kcsl  ttd,  and  tks 
principal  streets  have  flagged  footpaths.  Many  of  ^s  hamm 
and  other  premises  are  well  built ;  the  beat  are  la  tbe  ■arirt' 
place  and  its  vicinity ;  those  situated  in  tbe  prsriifc  wi  sht 
cathedral  are  large  and  handsome,  and  are  ekm^mtwfmd 
as  private  residences.  The  increase  of  buHdoiga  Ih  hasa  wf 
late  years  very  considerable,  principally  on  the  west  mit  «f 
the  town,  llie  modem  parts  are  weQ  tnzilt.  Ike  mm 
Wensum  enters  Norwich  on  the  north-west  stdc,  aal  vmAi 
partly  through,  partly  round  the  town.  nntO  it  AaaBykss* 
It  on  the  south-east  side :  it  is  crossed  by  mi  least  laafani^ 
in  the  town  or  close  to  it  The  county  of  the  dtj  eaaSMs 
forty-four  parishes  or  hamlets,  and  part  of  a  fHty-tth 
(Sprowston);  of  these,  thirty-three  are  entixelj  mm^n- 
bended  in  the  town ;  the  remaining  twehv  are  pvih  m 
altogether  in  the  rural  portion  of  the  eonnty. 

The  most  interesting  of  the  public  bnildiBips  sat  tkt 
castle  and  the  cathedral    The  site  of  the  futmta  mm  pr«- 
bably  occupied  by  the  castle  of  the  East  Angfass  km^ .  <£ 
is  a  natural  eminence,  augmented  perfaapa  kf  ike  cank 
thrown  out  finom  the  excavations  nude  at  or  pnbmmmj  u 
its  re-erection  hy  the  Normans.    Tbe  antiem  anA  ■■■at 
state  of  this  castle  was  described  by  Mr.  Wtlkisaoff  Mrvtck 
iArcfuBologia^  vol  xiL,  pp.  146,  et  seq.),  a«o.  179X  and  ■■« 
recently  (a.  o.  1834)by  Mr.  J.  W.Robbenla,a]aearii«wi^ 
It  had  three  nearlv  circular  concentric  Itnea  of  ddl^Ba.«K^ 
consisting  of  a  wall  and  ditch,  endoadng  a  faalltnm  or  4 
beside  these  there  were  the  keep,  the  omy  pari  new  s 
in  the  innermost  ballium ;  and  a  barbican,  or  eet 
defend  the  entrance.    The  whole  comprebeodod  «i  area  «f 
not  less  than  twenty-three  acres.   The  outer  disek  ^m  ken 
fUled  up  from  time  immemorial,  but  some  Aal  mmtm  ^ey 
yet  be  observed  at  some  points.     Tbe  Bitfe  disek  mm 
more  recently  levelled,  and  the  treoea  of  it  nmtk^  m  ikf 
descent  of  18  or  20  feet  in  some  private  yarda.    (VCOkjea.* 
The  inner  ditch  and  the  bridge  over  it  atall  leaaie :  tfe 
ditch  is  enclosed  by  an  iron  palisade,  and  planted  w«k  or- 
namental shrubs  and  trees,  in  the  midst  of  wfaeh  aaaife  s 
newlv-ereeted  shire-hall,  in  the  Tudor  styfas.    Thehn^  * 
150  feet  long,  and  has  one  arch  of  40  fiset  span  (or  43  tav 
Wilkins) :   it  is  supposed  to  be  the  largest  and  aaat  fH*r- 
arch  remaining  of^  what  has   been   poputarly  biai  «n»^ 
neously  termed  Saxon  architeotnre.    llie  wall  of  the  aear 
most  ballium  has  been  long  destroyed,  hot  ihaia  ere  ite 
remains  of  two  round  towers,  part  of  the  orifiiM~ 
at  the  inner  end  of  the  bridge.     The  area  ef 
ballium  is  level,  but,  from  its  superior  elevatmi.  c 
an  interesting  view  of  the  city  and  sunooadov 
Round  its  verge  there  is  a  puhlio  walk,  at  tka  isac  tf  t 
modem  wall,  faced  with  grsinito  and  eamd  wtds  kaa> 
meats  of  freestone,  which,  except  where  iiUisiepeil  \m  «> 
keep,  encloses  the  central  part  of  the  arse.    In  tkasea^tni 
part  is  the  keep,  a  substantial  quadrangular  kaiJiia^  la* 
western  and  southern  sides  of  which  are  opoo  tKe  ^m  i^ 
the  enclosing  wall,  and  are  eonsequently  open  •»  Use  f^J^ 
walk.    Tbe  keep  is  1 10  fbet  3  inches  from  eMt  to  e»iMt«  a- 
eluding  a  small  tower,  through  which  was  the 
entrance:  from  north  to  soutn  it  is  92  feet  Iti 
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ccROfmliended  two  floors,  a  basement  24  feet  high,  with 
vaHt  in  one  part  13  feet  thick,  flELced  with  flint,  and  almost 
vkititute  of  ornament  The  upper  part  is  faced  externally 
^th  stone,  and  is  much  ornamentea.  The  building  main- 
taint  its  antient  form  externally,  but  the  architectural 
xMiminents  are  much  impaired  by  time :  the  inner  part  has 
lieen  so  much  altered,  in  order  to  adapt  it  to  the  purpose  of 
«  gaol,  to  which  it  has  been  long  applied,  that  the  original 
anangemeat  of  the  apartments  can  scarcely  be  traced. 
The  entnMioe  tower,  of  richly  ornamented  Norman  archi- 
tecture, known  as  Bigod's  Tower,  has  lately  been  restored. 
Tba«a^leni  front  has  also  been  renovated,  but  is  partly 
Indden  by  the  incongruous  addition  of  a  modern  county 
gaoL  Mr.  Wilkins  ascribes  the  erection  of  the  keep  to  the 
Anglo-Danish  king  Canute ;  but  later  writers,  on  better 
gMmad^  ascribe  it  to  Roger  Bigod. 

Hie  foundation  of  the  cathedral  was  laid,  a.d.  1094,  by 
Herbert  Losinga,  or  Lozinga,  the  bishop  in  whose  time  the 
eee  waa  removed  fh>m  Thetford  to  Norwich ;  but  he  finished 
only  the  choir  and  tower :  succeeding  bishops  added  the 
other  parts  of  the  building:  the  spire  was  added  by  Bishop 
Percy,  a-d.  1361.  Losinga  laid  the  foundations  of  a  Bene- 
dictine monastery  at  the  same  time  as  those  of  the  cathedral ; 
the  monks  of  this  monastery  were  engaged  in  frequent 
eoBtestt  with  the  citizens,  and  in  these  conflicts  the  cathe- 
dral received  oonsiderable  damage.  The  monastery  was 
completed  in  1101 :  its  revenues  at  the  dissolution  were 
1060/.  17«.  Gd,  gross,  or  978/.  19«.  Ad.  clear.  A  few  traces 
of  tho  buildings  remain. 

The  cathedral  consists  of  a  nave  with  side-aisles,  two 
tranaeipts  without  aisles  or  columns,  a  choir  occupying  part 
of  the  nave  and  the  area  under  the  tower,  an  unoccupied 
apaoe  eaut  of  the  choir,  a  chancel  with  two  side-aisles  oon- 
tnraed  round  the  circular  east  end  of  the  choir,  several 
chapels,  a  tower  and  spire  at  the  intersection  of  the  tran- 
septs with  the  nave,  and  a  cloister,  nearly  perfect,  on  the 
aoiAh  aide  of  the  church.  The  length  of  the  whole  building 
Ikomt  east  to  west  is41 1  feet ;  the  breadth  at  the  transepts  191 
feet ;  the  breadth  of  the  nave  and  side-aisles  is  71  feet.  The 
cloisters,  with  the  included  space,  form  a  quadrangle  with 
the  aides  not  quite  parallel,  but  averaging  between  1 75  and 
i  7  6  feet  each.  The  height  of  the  tower  and  spire,  with  the 
weathercock,  is313  feet  The  plan  is  almost  wholly  Norman ; 
the  east  end  and  some  of  the  chapels  are  circular.  C!om- 
pared  with  some  other  cathedrals,  that  of  Norwich  is  small 
in  aize  and  meagre  in  embellishment,  but  it  comprises 
many  forms  and  features  of  singular  and  unique  character. 
There  has  been  a  lady-chapel  eastward,  but  it  is  now  de- 
atroyed.  The  exterior  of  the  cathedral  in  many  parts 
pceeeata  a  decayed  appearance,  from  the  loose  and  friable 
character  of  ihe  stone  of  which  it  was  built ;  and  buildings 
«  other  incumbrances  prevent  it  from  being  seen  to  ad- 
vantage on  any  side  except  the  west.  The  nave,  central 
tower,  and  eastern  portion  present  a  continued  line  of 
Norman  work  of  excellent  character:  the  east  end  is  a 
very  fine  composition :  in  its  ables  are  some  good  Norman 
groined  rood ;  and  the  tower,  both  inside  and  outside,  pre- 
sents one  of  the  best  specimens  of  ornamented  Norman 
extanL  The  architecture  of  the  nave  is  very  bold,  and  the 
arches  of  the  triforium  are  very  large.  There  are  various 
insertions  of  later  styles:  the  destroyed  lady-ohapel  was  of 
early  Bnglitth ;  the  spire  is  of  decorated  English  or  early 
perpendicular ;  the  cloisters  present  a  series  of  work  from 
early  decorated  to  perpendicular,  and  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  west  front  is  or  perpendicular  character.  There  is  a 
fine  font,  and  various  portions  of  the  screen- work  and  several 
of  the  monuments  deserve  attention.  The  chapter-house 
has  been  destroyed.  There  is  a  good  doorway,  and  some 
lavatories  of  good  work  in  the  cloisters. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  cathedral  and  connected  with  it 
is  the  episG<q>al  palace,  a  large  and  irregular  edifice,  built 
by  different  prelates ;  there  are  in  the  garden  some  remains 
of  the  antient  hall  of  the  palace,  now  in  ruins.  Near  the 
weat  end  of  the  cathedral  is  the  free  school  (formerly  the 
charnel-house),  containing  some  good  antient  work ;  and 
not  fer  off  are  two  antient  gates,  8t.  £thelbert*s  Gate,  of 
decorated  English  character,  and  the  Erpingham  Grate,  of 
late  perpendicular;  both  valuable  specimens  of  their  re- 
spective a^les. 

The  parish  churches  of  Norwich  are  more  numerous  than 

in  any  other  city  in  England  except  the  metropolis;  they 

amount  to  thirty-six.  Sumeof  them  are  valuable  specimens  of 

antient  architecture.  Those  of  St.  Bennet,  St.  Ethelred,  and 
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St  Julian  have  round  towers:  these  towers  are  usually  const* 
dered  to  be  of  early  Norman  date,  but  their  original  openings 
have  been  so  disturbed  by  alteration,  that  their  period  and 
style  cannot  be  exactly  ascertained.  Several  of  the  oihet 
churches  retain  portions  of  good  antient  work  amidst  much 
mutilation  and  addition.  The  church  of  St  Michael  Coslany 
is  of  mixed  character ;  part  is  early  English  and  part  of  per- 
pendicular chars'Tter ;  in  the  latter  the  tracery  mouldings  and 
other  embellishments  are  carved  in  stone,  and  the  interstices 
filled  up  with  flints.  The  churches  of  St  Andrew,  St  George 
Colegate,  St  Giles,  St.  John  Sepulchre,  St  Lawrence,  St 
Michael  at  Plea,  St.  Saviour,  ana  St  Stephen  are  all  hand' 
some  churches,  of  perpendicular  character,  some  of  tbem 
with  lofty  and  elegant  flint  and  stone  towers.  But  the  most 
conspicuous  church  is  that  of  St  Peter  Mancroft  a  large 
and  fine  perpendicular  church,  with  a  lofty  tower  and  hand- 
some windows.  There  are  some  other  buildings  which 
are  the  remains  of  ecclesiastical  edifices.  The  nave  of  the 
church  belonging  to  the  monastery  of  the  Dominican  or 
Black  Friars  is  now  the  common  haJl  of  the  city,  called  St. 
Andrew's  Hall;  the  choir,  long  used  as  the  Dutch  or 
Walloon  church,  with  the  convent  kitchen,  dormitory,  in- 
firmary, and  other  parts,  were  lately  used  as  a  workhouse. 
St  Giles's  Hospital  (popularly  the  Old  Man*s  Hospital)  com- 
prehends portions  of  the  antient  church  of  St  Helen's. 
There  are  numerous  dissenting  places  of  worship. 

The  Guildhall  is  a  large  old  building,  erected  in  the 
fifteenth  or  sixteenth  century,  and  since  repaired  or  altered ; 
it  includes  convenient  courts  for  holding  the  city  assizes  and 
sessions,  and  contains  some  good  paintings  and  some  other 
articles  of  interest  The  new  city  gaol  Is  a  massive  and  ap* 
propriate  building ;  there  is  also  a  bridewell ;  the  shirehall. 
in  the  castle  ditch,  is  a  brick  building  in  the  Tudor  style* 
cased  with  cement ;  the  new  county  gaol,  in  connexion  with 
the  castle,  is  a  commodious  building. 

The  following  shows  the  increase  of  the  population  of 
the  county  of  the  city  of  Norwich  in  the  course  of 
the  present  century :- 1801,  36,832;  1811,37,256;  182), 
50,288 ;  1831,61,116.  The  population  in  1831  comprehended 
529  families,  chiefly  engaged  in  agriculture,  9)53  in  trade 
and  manufactures,  and  4848  not  included  in  either  of  the 
above  classes.  The  number  of  houses  in  1835  was  14.201, 
of  which  1 3,132  were  inhabited  and  1069  uninhabited.  The 
nnmber  of  houses  rated  to  the  poor  was  4525,  of  which 
1271  were  rated  under  lU/.ayear;  1978  above  lO/.and  under 
20/. ;  768  above  20A  and  under  40/. :  and  508  at  40/.  and 
upward.  The  most  important  trade  of  the  town  consists  of 
the  manufacture  of  silk  and  worsted  into  shawls,  crapes, 
bombazines,  damasks,  camlets,  and  imitations  of  the  Irish 
and  French  stuffs.  These  manufactures  are  chiefly  carried 
on  by  hand-looms  and  at  the  habitations  of  the  workmen. 
There  are  however  some  manufactories.  These  branches  of 
industry  have  recovered  of  late  years  from  the  depression 
under  which  they  had  long  laboured  (of  which  depression 
181 1  was  the  middle  point) :  nearly  3800  adult  males  were 
engaged  in  them  in  1831.  There  are  three  yearly  fairs, 
and  two  weekly  markets,  viz.  on  Wednesday  and  Satur- 
day ;  the  latter,  which  is  the  principal,  is  a  great  market 
for  com  and  cattle.  The  corn  market  is  held  in  a  loige 
handsome  building,  '  the  Corn  Exchange,'  erected  for  the 
purpose,  and  the  cattle-market  is  in  an  open  area  ad- 
jacent to  the  castle.  Trade  in  agricultural  produce,  coaI» 
and  other  heavy  goods  is  carried  on  by  means  of  the  river, 
chiefly  in  lighters  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  tons  burden. 
Since  the  30th  September,  1833,  Norwich  has  been  acces- 
sible to  sea-borne  vessels  of  small  tonnage.  To  facilitate  the 
approaeby  an  entrance  has  been  made  from  the  sea  into 
the  navigable  channel  of  the  Waveney,  by  Lake  Lothing, 
and  a  ship- canal  fi'om  the  Waveney  to  the  Yare  or  Wen- 
som.  There  is  another  short  canal  near  Norwich.  These 
various  cuts  with  the  river  are  navigable  for  vessels  not  ex- 
ceeding ten  feet  draught  of  water.  The  harbour,  lock*  and 
sluice  at  the  sea  entrance  of  this  navigation  are  extensive 
works.  The  assizes  and  quarter-sessions  for  the  county  o^ 
Norfolk  are  held  at  Norwich. 

Norwich  claims  to  be  a  borough  of  prescriptive  origin. 
The  corporation  has  however  received  many  charters  from 
successive  kings.  Before  the  late  Municipal  Reform 
Act  it  comprehended  a  governing  body  of  a  mayor,  24 
aldermen,  and  60  common  councilmen,  with  the  usual 
officers,  and  nearly  3500  freemen.  By  the  Municipal  Re- 
form Act  the  borough  was  divided  into  eight  wards,  and  has 
16  aldermen  and  48  councillors.     The  city  has  returned 
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two  members  to  parliament  from  tbe  time  of  Edward  I. 
Hie  constituency  in  lS3d-3«  oomprebended  4102  eleelors, 
freemen  or  lO/.-housebolders.  Tbe  limits  of  tbe  boruugb, 
l»otb  for  municipal  and  parlimmentary  purposes,  compre- 
hend tbe  oeunty  of  tbe  eitji  and  bave  been  no  furtber  mltered 
tban  by  tbe  mddition  of  some  extra-paroobial  disthcts 
witbin  the  boundery.  Norwich  is  tbe  principal  place  of 
election  and  a  polling-station  for  the  easlem  division  of  the 
county  of  Norfolk* 

The  benefices  in  the  city  amount  to  tbiity*four :  they  ai«» 
with  one  exception,  in  the  arobdeacotiry  of  Norwich,  and 
are  all  small,  only  two  exceeding  200/.  yearly  ralue;  a 
very  few  are  provided  with  glebe-bouses. 

There  were  in  18S3,  in  the  eounty  of  Ihe  city,  thirty-eight 
infant  or  dame  sobools,  with  above  900  children ;  twelve 
board* nr-sohools,  with  above  300  children ;  and  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  day-sebeob  of  all  kinds  (including  national 
and  other  charity  sehoolsX  with  6200  scholars ;  giving  in  all 
one  hundred  and  seventy  schools,  with  about  6400  children 
in  them,  or  about  one-tenth  of  the  population  of  the  county 
of  the  city  at  the  time.  There  were  forty-four  Sunday-schools 
of  all  classes,  giving  instructkm  to  about  4400  children. 

There  are  several  dissenting  pkees  of  wofship.  The 
charitable  institutions  and  chanties  are  very  numerouSi 
(Report9  tjf  Charitff  Ccmmimomtr9.}  The  Norfolk  and 
Norwich  Hospital,  a  large  and  elegant  building  of  red  brick* 
erected  in  1771,  ean  receive  above  a  hundred  patients.  It 
is  partly  supported  by  a  triennial  musical  festival  in  8t 
Andre«ni  HalL  The  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Lunatie  Asylum 
is  at  Thorpe,  about  two  miles  fh>m  tbe  city.  There  are  a 
dispensary,  an  eye-inflrmary,  a  lunatic  hospital*  an  asylum 
ana  school  for  the  blind»  and  several  hospitals  or  alms* 
houses  fbr  the  indigent :  St.  Qiles's  hospital*  the  Bovs'  and 
Girls*  hospitalB,  and  Dougfaty's  hospital  are  the  (mief  of 
these.  St  Giles's  hospital  (of  which  the  management  is  in 
the  corporation)  has  estates  worth  nearly  6000/.  a  year. 
There  are  a  master  and  166  inmates,  besides  servants.  Tbe 
free  grammar-school  is  maintained  out  of  this  endowment* 

Of  institutions  fbr  tbe  promotion  of  knowledge,  tbe  Nor- 
folk and  Norwich  literarv  Institution  is  tbe  chief.  It  has 
a  valuable  well-selected  library,  for  which  a  fine  new  build- 
ing has  been  erected  or  is  now  erecting.  Tbe  Norfolk  and 
Norwich  Museum  is  kept  in  the  building  connected  with 
this  institution,  but  is  an  entirely  separate  establishment 
There  is  an  annual  exhibition  of  paintings  by  a  society  of 
artists.  There  are  two  newspapers  published  at  Norwich. 
The  Norwich  Union  Fire  and  Life  Insurance  Offices  are 
institutions  of  considerable  importance. 

(Riokman's  Oothie  Architecture ;  General  HiHorp  qfthe 
County  o/iVon^A,  Norwich,  1829;  Surk  and  Robberdft' 
Soeneru  on  tke  Etven  qf  Nor/oik ;  Britton*s  Norwich 
Cathedral  tid  Architectural  Antiquitiee;  Parliamentary 
Popere.) 

NORWICH,  DIOCESE  OF.  Upon  tbe  eeUblisbment 
of  Christianity  among  tbe  East  Angles,  in  the  reign  of 
Sigebert,  Fblix,  a  Burgundian  (ob.  a.o.  647),  was  made  the 
bishop  of  the  newly-converted  people,  and  the  see  was  fixed 
at  Dunmoc  or  Duumok,  now  Dunwioh,  then  an  important 
town,  and  perhaps  the  residence  of  tbe  king.  Tbe  limits  of 
the  diocese  appear  to  have  been  those  of  the  kingdom ;  and 
these  may  be  considered  as  on  the  whole  indicated  by  those 
of  the  present  diocese,  making  some  alloirance  for  the  varia- 
tion which  may  be  supposed  to  have  taken  place  in  the 
course  of  many  centuries.  The  subsequent  changes  of  tbe 
diocese  are  noticed  elsewhere.    [NoaroLK.] 

The  diocese  includes  the  counties  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk, 
except  four  parishes  in  the  latter  county,  vis.  Hadleigb, 
Monks  Illeigh,  and  Moulton,  peculiars  of  Canterbury,  and 
Freckingham,  a  peculiar  ef  Rochester;  it  comprehends  also 
sixteen  parishes  in  the  eounty  of  Cambridgeshire,  which 
ap))oar  to  have  belonf^  to  the  Bast  Anglian  kingdom, 
while  the  rest  of  that  ooun^  belonged  to  Mercia*  and  is 
now  included  in  the  diocese  of  Ely. 

There  was  formerly  but  one  arehdeaconry  fbr  the  whole 
diocese ;  there  are  now  four,  as  fbllowa,— Norwich  (the  ori- 
ginal one),  Norfolk  (established  Ajx  1200),  Sudbury  (ad. 
1126),  and  Suffolk  (▲.!>.  1 127).  These  four  comprehend  46 
rural  deaneries  and  1356  parishes. 

It  is  proposed  by  the  Church  C>>mmissioner8  (Third  Re- 
port) to  transfer  the  Cambridgeshire  parishes,  with  the 
deanery  of  Fincham,  in  the  archdeaconry  and  county  of 
Norfolk,  the  deanery  of  Lvnn,  in  tbe  archdeaconry  of  Nor- 
«ieh  and  county  of  Norfolk*  and  the  deaneries  of  Fordbami 


Clare,  and  Thingo,  in  the  archdeaeonry  of  Sadtery  mA 
Counties  of  Caubrid^eshirc  and  SuiluUi,  to  tbe  ilk  r«ai  U 
Kly.  The  revenues  of  tbe  bishopric  were  formerly  vct^  «w- 
siderable,  but  were  much  diminisbed  by  Ueory  \  UL  ^  1W 
net  yearly  income  of  the  see  was,  in  1831.  639&i.  N**. 
terotion  has  been  proposed  in  the  inrooM.  TW  hi  h  ^i 
bave  always  poasesaed  greater  bberiiM  than  any  •««« 
bishops  in  England,  and  they  ait  in  tbe  Umr  Hooa*  ^^ 
only  in  right  of  their  barony,  but  also  as  tiialar  abhm  ef  M 
Bennet  in  Holme.  The  bishop  of  Norwich  ia  iIm  «ak 
abbot  in  England. 

The  corporation  of  tbe  caibedraloooataU  of  a  ^m*  muimz 
prebendaries;  there  are  also  six  cainor  oaneai   lUmoa  4 


whom  hold  reapwtively  the  offices  of  preeeoter.  sm 
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hbrarian),  a  got  poller,  and  an 
of  the  churdi,  in  1831,  Was  614i/.,of  mhaek  ihe  | 
part  was  shared  among  the  dean  and  pfibsadana 
NORWICH,  AMERICA  tCo^HKscncvT.i 
NOR  WOOD.  RICH  ARD,a  matbeoMlMieseflJ 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  of  wboae  penew 
we  know  nothing.  He  is  principally  fmmom»  for  ba«ia| 
been  one  ef  the  first  who  measured  a  degive  of  t**  a«rv 
diau  with  any  accuracy.  Hie  method  waa  thisi^M  ti« 
vear  1635  be  measured  the  dislanoe  betWM  L^mim  m 


efthe 


Vork*  taking  the  bearings  as  he  pioe«eded  al<me  tW  mmi, 
and  reducing  all  to  the  direetion  of  tbe  wew^aa  a«i  ie  %m 
borixonul  plane.  The  difierenoe  of  latitade  be  fevai  ay 
observation  of  the  solstices  to  be  2**  5^',  and  inm  thai  aai 
his  measured  distance  be  concluded  the  4agi««  m  bs 
M7,176  feet  English,  or  67,800  leisea.  Thm  km  been 
found  to  be  a  near  approximationk  but  hia  aethed  eaaaaiM- 
sarily  not  capable  of  much  aeouracy,  nor  dal  ha  mmmm 
the  distance  in  the  best  manner:  '  Sometimes  J  my  km, 
*  I  measured^  sotnelimea  I  paced,  and  I  beliere  1 1 
a  scantling  of  the  truth.'  He  is  the  author  ol  tfe  i 
works  :-^l.  *  Trigonometry i  or  the  Doetnoe  «f  Tr 
4tOH  163l«  1666;  12mo.  1661,  1667,  1669.  %  «  F« 
tion»  or  Architecture  Militaire/  4to.,  1639.  t.  'The  S* 
man's  Practice,  containing  the  Meiisuiaiioa  of  a  Hugnm^ 
tbe  Earth,'  4to.,  1637, 1666, 1667, 1668,  167a.  4.  *  Sfsta» 
being  the  application  of  the  doctrine  of  tnaagks  m  mtiam 
probkms  concerning  the  use  of  the  plain  Sea  CkmtU'  9m. 
1 674.  6.  *  Logarithmic  Tablea,'  1 2mo^  n.  d.  H«  «!•  pe^ 
lished  letten  and  papers,  in  the '  Philoaophie^  Tn 
on  the  tides,  on  his  mensuration  of  an  arc  ef  the  i 
and  on  other  subjects  of  minor  importanee. 

NOSE  is  one  of  the  external  apertures  of  the 
system  and  the  organ  fbr  the  sense  of  §meiL  IW  ] 
of  the  nose  by  which  odoura  are  perceived  baa  4mf 
the  cavity  to  which  the  external  aperturea  of  lh« 
lead ;  the  portion  whidi  is  prominent  upoo  the  foae  i 
merely  as  the  apparetus  for  inhaling  the  air  ^  '  '  ' 
pregnated  with  the  odoun  The  moat  eeaeDtiai  ] 
organ  are  the  olfoctory  nerves,  which  come  off  i 
tory  bulbs  of  the  brain  [Brai  n],  and  passtni 
reus  holes  in  tbe  ethmoid  bone,  which  ta 
the  orbiu  and  above  and  behind  the 
tbe  extended  surfaces  of  that  bone  and  thi 
bones  which  form  on  each  side  the  diarabetft  rf  tba  i 
The  sensitive  terminations  of  the  nerves  are  ] 
surface  of  a  delicate  and  very  vascular 
lines  the  whole  cavity  of  tbe  nose,  and  which  is  \ 
kept  moist  by  tbe  secretion  of  a  small  quantity  of  »ivaa  m 
which  the  odoriferous  partidea  are  caoght  aod  for  a  t«» 
retained. 

The  sense  of  smell  varies  considerably,  betb  m  ^|i» 
and  in  kind,  in  difibrent  animab.  It  is 
sessed  by  insects  and  many  others  of  the 
but  the  organs  by  which  they  exercise  it  are  tinkaew.  1* 
the  higher  animals  its  degree  of  aeutenesa  m  in  gm\  • 
marked  by  the  extent  of  surfoce  of  the  ethmoid  and  faff% 
nated  bones,  over  which  the  olfoetory  nerveaara  disiifown* 
In  man  this  surfoce  is  proportionally  smaBer  tham  m  mAw 
animals,  in  most  of  which,  besides  oeonpymg  the 
part  of  the  interior  of  the  foce,  it  is  increaaeA  hf  . 
brancbingp  and  convolutions  of  the  thin  layeia  ef  thie  I 
Bach  species  has  also  a  senae  of  smell  in  some  degree  ] 
to  itself;  thus  herbivorous  animals,  thov«h 
most  delicate  power  of  discerning  tbe  dinen 
table  odours,  have  no  evident  foculty  of 
those  of  most  animal  substances ;  while  the 
the  other  hand,  can  scarcely  distinguish  any 
the  last    Each  species  has  a  fine  sensibility 'for  i 
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fltaoM  whieh  are  of  the  groatett  impoHance  to  its  own 
existence,  aud  thus  obtaina  at  onoo  a  knowledge  of  their 
pfetence  in  plaees  eonoealed  ftom  all  the  other  lenset. 
Man  pojaoMoe  the  tense  of  smell  for  a  very  laroe  number 
of  substanees,  but  not  in  a  very  aente  degree  n>r  any  ef 
them.  The  diftrenee  appears  the  greater  between  him 
and  other  animals  in  eonaeqnenee  of  the  neglect  of  the 
«xereistt  ef  this  sense  whieh  Is  oommon  (except  for  par* 
tieular  pnrpoees)  in  civilised  society ;  but  the  American 
Indians  md  some  of  the  northern  Asiatic  tribes,  by  their 
constant  praetioe  in  hunting,  are  said  to  have  acquired  a 
power  of  sesnt  scarcely  inferier  to  that  of  the  dog. 

The  ollbctary  nerve  is  appropriated  exclusively  to  the 
sense  of  smelU  and  is  incapable  of  perceiving  min  or 
any  otlMr  sensation.  Of  the  peculiarities  by  which  in 
difereat  animals  it  is  capable  of  perceiving  only  certain 
odours^  we  know  no  more  than  of  the  nature  of  these 
odoars  themselves,  of  whose  existence  we  have  no  other 
andenoe  than  thai  of  the  sense  which  they  afllsct. 

The  nenae  of  smell  ser^^es  as  an  adjunct  to  that  of  taste, 
aad  is  nutaaervient  in  most  instances  to  the  same  purpose, 
of  providing  proper  and  avoiding  injurious  Ibod  ft>r  the  sus- 
ttoanee  of  the  body.  By  it  many  animals  seek  out  their 
food,  and  all  select  fW>in  that  which  they  obtain;  and 
raoeh  of  that  cemponnd  sensation  whieh  we  regard  as  taste 
is  really  due  to  the  smell,  as,  fbr  instancov  the  sensation  of 
the  flavour  ef  aromatle  substances,  which  is  completely  lost 
by  eloainf^  the  nostrils  while  we  are  eating  them. 

Per  the  full  perception  of  odours  it  is  necessary  that  the 
particles  charged  with  them  should  be  drawn  with  some 
force  into  the  nose,  and  we  may  stand  fbr  some  time  in  a 
Tciy  stimigly  smelling  atmosphere  without  perceiving  it,  if 
we  brsathe  only  through  the  mouth.  The  most  acute  sensa- 
tion ie  obtained  by  the  sudden  inhahrtion  of  a  large  quantity, 
or  by  a  succession  of  short  and  quick  inspirations. 

NOSTRADA^MUS,  or  NOIIIE  DAMB,  MIOHBL,  a 
nni^ulflkr  personi^,  who  appears  to  have  enjoyed  some  pepu- 
tation  as  a  vhysicfan,  but  ■  now  onl^  remembered  as  the 
author  of  the  most  celebrated  predictions  published  in 
modern  times,  was  descen^d  from  a  noble*  fkmily  in  Pro- 
vence, and  was  bom  at  St.  lUmy,  a  small  town  in  the  dio- 
ceae  of  Avignon,  en  the  I4th  of  December,  1503.  His 
ftrther  was  a  public  notary ;  his  paternal  grandiither  was 
astronomer  aad  physician  to  R^n^,  count  of  Provence  and 
titular  king  of  fteily  and  Jerusalem;  and  his  maternal 
grandfather  (flrom  whom  he  acquired  the  elements  of  the 
leienees  and  mathematics)  was  also  astronomer  and  physi- 
eian  to  John  duke  of  Calabria,  the  son  of  king  R^n^  After 
having  finished  his  courses  of  humanity  and  philosophy  at 
Avignon,  he  went  to  study  m^iclne  at  Montpellier,  but  was 
driven  away  by  the  plag^ne  in  1522.  For  more  than  four 
years  he  travelled  about  in  the  south  of  France,  and  stayed 
some  time  at  Toulouse  and  Bordeaux,  during  which  period 
he  seems  to  have  paid  particular  attention  to  botany,  and 
also  to  have  undertaken  the  treatment  of  all  such  patients 
as  were  willine  to  put  themselves  under  his  care.  He  then 
retorned  to  llu>nt|MBllier,  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medi- 
cine in  his  twenty-seventh  year  (1529),  and  then  again  pro- 
ceeded on  his  travels.  At  Agen  he  remained  four  years, 
aad  married.  Here  too  he  became  acquainted  with  Julius 
Cmsar  Sealiger,  with  whom  he  appears  to  have  been  inti- 
mate, and  whom  he  calls  a  Virvil  in  poetry,  a  Cicero  in 
eloquence,  and  a  Oalen  in  medicine;  and  declares  that 
he  owed  more  of  his  scientific  attainments  to  him  than  to 
any  other  person.  After  the  death  of  Ins  wife  and  two 
children  whom  he  had  l^  her,  he  left  Agen,  and  went  first 
to  Marseille,  and  then  (in  1544)  to  Salon*  where  he  married 
a  second  time. 

Two  years  afterwards,  the  plague  having  broken  out  at 
Aix*  be  was  invited  thitherby  a  pi^lie  deputation  from  the 
inbsbitants,  and  was  of  so  much  service  (particularly  by 
mesne  ef  a  powder  of  hit  own  invention,  of-  which  no  has 
given  the  fcrmula  in  the  eighth  chapter  ef  his  treatise 
*  Des  Fards'X  that  he  received  a  pension  from  tlie  town 
during  several  years  after  the  cessation  of  the  disease.  He 
has  left  upon  record  a  curious  instance  of  the  modesty  of  the 
vromen  of  Aix,  who,  as  soon  as  they  paiesived  themselves 
sitaeked  hf  the  contagion,  b«gan  to  sew  thems^vea  up  in 

•  Aficotdiof  to  MniM  aotlioritlM  be  wac  qf  Jtwfih  deteeat  and  Ms  bkifn- 
ph«M.«n«r<l#4rfcHDfft)MtlwiMtorUi«trib«  of  ImmIuc.  uipltod  to  kin  Uw 
Muwtes  woxiB  tana  L  ObioQ.,  xil.  38— '  Of  tWokiUren  of  Iiuvhar  ware  men 
thai  a^  uulcnUDdtDig  of  t\io  time*,  to  l(iiow  vhat  Israel  ouffM  to  do.*  (*  A  r- 
«hi««t  da  M •fnMtiiw  Anlinsl/  t.  iVtU} 


their  windmg-sheets,  in  order  that  their  naked  bodies  mi^^ht 
not  be  seen  after  their  death. 

The  next  year  (1547)  he  was  sent  for  to  Lyon  on  a  similar 
occasion,  and  appears  to  have  succeeded  equally  well.  Oii 
his  return  to  Sidon,  where  he  was  less  esteemed  than  else- 
where, he  employed  part  of  his  leisure  time  in  composing 
some  medical  works,  chiefly  consisting  of  receipts  and  pre> 
parations.  It  was  about  this  time  that  he  first  began  to 
represent  himself  as  divinely  inspired,  and  endued  with  the 
gift  of  prophecy.  His  predictions  were  first  written  in  prose ; 
but,  upon  revising  them  afterwards,  he  thought  they  would 
look  better  if  expressed  in  verBe,and  accordingly  he  threw 
them  all  into  the  form  of  quatrains,  and  then  arranged 
them  in  three  Centuries.  When  this  was  done,  he  was  in 
some  doubt  about  the  safety  and  ptepriety  of  publishing  the 
work ;  but  as  the  time  of  many  of  the  events  foretold  in  his 
predictions  wss  near  at  hand,  he  at  last  resolved  to  print 
them.  The  first  edition  was  published  at  Lyon  (1565),  and 
appeared  with  a  dedication  to  his  son  Csssar,  then  an  infant 
As  might  be  expected,  the  work  was  very  differently  re- 
ceived by  different  persons ;  at  home  he  was  generally  con- 
sidered an  impostor,  but  in  other  parts  of  France  he  was 
looked  upon  either  as  a  person  really  and  truly  inraired  by 
Grod,  or  else  as  one  who  iield  communication  with  the  devil. 
However  Henry  IL  and  his  sunerstitious  mother  Catherine 
sent  for  him  to  Paris,  received  nim  at  court  very  graciously, 
made  him  a  present  of  two  hundred  crowns,  and  sent  him 
to  Blois  to  see  the  king^s  children  there,  and  to  try  to  find 
out  their  future  destinies.  The  resuli  of  this  visit  is  not 
known,  but  it* is  certain  that  Nostradamus  returned  to 
Salon  loaded  with  honotnv  and  presents.  Encouraged  by 
his  success,  he  increased  his  <)uatrains  to  the  number  of  a 
complete  thousand,  and  published  a  new  edition  of  them, 
with  a  dedication  to  the  king,  in  ]$58.  The  next  year  that 
pnnce  received  a  wound  at  a  tournament,  of  which  he  died, 
and  it  was  thought  that  so  unusual  an  accident  could  not 
have  been  omitted  in  Nostradamus^  predictions :  accord* 
ingly  his  book  was  immediately  consulted,  and  in  the  thirty- 
fiftn  quatrain  of  the  first  century  were  found  the  following 
lines  :— 

'  Lo  lion  jOTBo  k  TiMx  tanBontcn, 

Kn  ookmp  belliiiuo  pat  ttngulier  duel 
Daof  cafe  d*or  lea  yeiix  lui  crfrera. 
Deux  plaiea  uiie.  pais  aonrir;  mort  erueUe.* 

So  remarkable  a  coincidence  greatly  increased  his  fkme, 
and  he  was  honoured  shortly  after  with  a  visit  fVom  Ema- 
nuel duke  of  Savoy,  and  his  wife  the  princess  Margaret  of 
France.  Charles  IX..  on  a  progress  through  Provence,  sent 
for  him,  and  upon  his  complaining  of  the  slight  respect  in 
which  he  was  held  by  his  fellow-townsmen,  publicly  declared 
that  he  should  bold  the  enemies  of  Nostraaamus  to  be  his 
own.  He  afterwards  presented  him  with  a  purse  of  two 
hundred  crowns,  together  with  a  brevet  constituting  him 
his  physician  in  ordinary,  with  the  same  appointment  as  the 
rest. 

Nostradamus  died  about  sixteen  mon^s  after,  July  2, 
1 566.  He  was  buried  at  Salon,  in  the  church  of  the  Corde- 
liers, under  a  monument  inscribed  with  an  epitaph  asserting 
in  the  most  confident  terms  his  prophetic  skill.  AAer  hts 
death  two  more  Centuries  were  collected  firom  his  papers, 
&c.,  and  added  to  his  quatrains,  and  the  whole  work  was 
translated  into  various  foreign  languages.  Since  that  time 
his  pretensions  to  the  gift  of  prophecy  have  been  variously 
estimated;  most  persons  probably  consider  him  to  have 
been  either  an  impostor  or  a  lunatic,  and  attribute  the  ful- 
filment  of  some  of  his  predictions  to  chance ;  others  have 
aecused  him  of  magic,  from  which  charge  he  is  defended  by 
Naud^  in  his  *  Apologia  pour  les  grands  Hommes  soup- 
fonn^  de  Msgie ;'  while  some  of  the  believers  in  animal 
magnetism  have  classed  him  among  other  *  cnsiaques '  who 
exercised  '  la  faculty  physique  de  provision  sonmambulique 
et  de  prdvoyanee  eu  clairvoyance  instinctive.'  {Archives 
du  Magnctisme  Animal^  U  viii.) 

Even  in  I  %Q6  there  appeared  at  Paris  a  work  by  Theodore 
Beuys,  with  the  following  singular  title :  '  Nouvelles  0>n- 
sid^rationa  sur  Nostradamus  et  sur  ses  PrMictions  con- 
eemant:  I,  la  Mort  de  Charles  L,  Roi  d'Analeterre ;  2, 
odk  du  Pue  de  Montmorency,  sous  Louis  XHL;  3,  la 
Peraeeution  centre  I'Eglise  Chretienne  en  1792 ;  4»  la  Mort 
de  Louis  XVI.,  eelle  de  la  Reine,  et  du  Dauphin^  5,  TEl^- 
vation  de  Napoleon  Buonaparte  k  TEmpire  de  France ;  6, 
la  Longueur  de  son  Rdgne ;  7,  la  Paix  qu'il  doit  procurur 
^  tout  le  Continent;  8,  sa  puissance,  qui  doit  (u«  ui.  jour 
aussi  grande  sur  mer  qu'elle  Test  actuellement  sur  terra 
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9,  CjTifin,  la  Conqufite  quo  ce  H^rog  doit  feire  de  VAngle- 
terrd.*  The  (so  called)  prediction  of  the  death  of  Charles  I^ 
mentioned  in  the  above  title-page,  is  one  of  the  most  sin- 
gular in  the  whole  collection ;  it  occurs  in  the  forty-ninth 
quatrain  of  the  ninth  century,  and  is  as  follows: 

'  GanA  *t  BniTclIm  marolicront  conlif  Anvew; 
ScniU  de  l^ndrpt  mettrunt  k  mort  leur  Rui ; 
Le  Ml  at  If  vin  lui  M*ront  k  rcnvcrs ; 
Puiu  eux  avoir  le  rijoo  eo  dcMiruL* 

In  the  dedication  of  his  work  to  Henry  II.  he  predicts  that 
the  Christian  church  will  suffer  from  a  cruel  persecution : 
*  et  dureraceste  cy  jusques  4  Tan  mille  sept  cent  nonante 
deux,  que  Von  cmdera  ettre  une  renovation  de  sihcle  .•"  the 
latter  part  of  this  sentence  is  certainly  remarkable  when  we 
recollect  that  the  French  republic  dated  its  existence  from  Sep- 
tember 22, 1 792 ;  and  that  m  all  public  acts  time  was  reckoned 
from  that  day  as  from  tlie  commencement  of  a  new  lera. 

The  *  Centuries  *  of  Nostradamus  have  been  frequently 
reprinted,  and  numerous  commentators  have  endeavoured 
to  explain  his  predictions.  The  best  editions  are  those  of 
Lyon,  1568,  Svo.,  and  Amsterd.,  1668,  12mo.  Of  Com- 
mentaries (besides  that  of  M.  Bouys,  already  noticed)  the 
most  celebrated  are:  *Commentaire  sur  les  Centuries  de 
Nostradamus,*  parChavigny,  Paris,  1696,  8vo.;  'Concord- 
ance des  Proph^ties  de  Nostradamus  atec  THistoire,*  par 
Guynaud.  Paris,  1693, 12mo.;  •  La  Clefde  Nostradamus,' par 
un  Solitaire,  Paris.  1710,  l2mOM  and  an  English  translation, 
with  notes,  by  Theophilus  de  Garencidres,  Lend.,  fol.  1672. 

Before  he  wrote  his  *  Centuries  *  Nostradamus  had  pub- 
lished during  several  years  an  almanac,  containing  pre- 
diotionft  about  the  weallier,  &c  besides  a  few  other  worlA, 
of  which  only  the  names  are  now  remembered:  'Tr&it^  des 
Fardements,*^  Lyon.  1552;  •  Des  Confflures.' Anvers,  1557; 
both  contained  in  •  Opuscule  deplusieursexquisesReceptes, 
divis4  en  deux  parlies,'  Lyon,  1572,  16mo.;  *  L«  Remdde 
tris  utile  centre  la  Peste  et  toutes  Fidvres  pestilentielles,' 
Paris,  1561.  8vo. ;  •  Paraphrase  de  Galien,  sur  rKxhortation 
de  M^nodole  aux  Etudes  des  Beaux  Arts,*  Lyon,  1588, 8vo. 

For  more  particulars  of  the  life  and  works  of  Nostra- 
damus see  •  Abr6g6  de  la  Vie  de  Michel  Nostradamus,  par 
Palamide  Trone  de  Condroulet,  de  la  Ville  de  Salon.'  4t0n 
no  date ;  his  *  life,'  by  Haitxe,  Aix.  1712, 12mo.  Adelung 
has  given  him  a  place  in  his  *  Histoire  de  la  Folic  Humaine/ 

Vii  105.  ,     ^  ^     . 

This  article  cannot  better  end  than  witb  the  famous  Latin 
distich  composed  on  his  name,  which  has  been  attributed  to 
Jodelle  and  to  Beza:— 

•  Nottrs  damos.  et^n  (Uui  dAouu,  B«n  falUr*  noi^tum  ••!: 
Et  o\m  CiJm  damuf ,  utl  oUi  nostra  d&raus.* 

NOTA'MIA.  Dr.  Fleming  gives  this  name  to  a  group 
of  the  great  genus  Sertulaha  of  Linnaus.    [Cellaricea.] 

NOTARY.  This  word  is  derived  from  the  Roman  name 
notarius,  a  person  who  was  so  called  from  his  taking  down 
in  notes  or  writing  (note)  the  words  of  a  speaker.  The 
notarii  were  in  ftct  short-hand  writers,  and  it  is  clear  from 
many  passages  of  antient  writers  that  they  used  symbols  of 
abbreviation.  It  may  be  sufficient  to  quote  the  two  following 
passages  :^ 

•  HIc'et  MTiPtor  ent  UWa,  ml  Uf«ra  T^rtrom  #•!« 
Qukni*  nolU  Uo^iuuB  rapcrvt  eunuaqua  loaiwatli, 
Ktcipiciw  loogtt  nova  p«r  oomp«oaia  tuom? 


<  Carrant  Tctba  Uoat,  manot  eit  Telocior  lllii. 
Koodam  Unfua  auum,  d«xtr»  p«r«*gh  opus.* 

Ma(tlaL^y..xU.S06. 

It  seems  that  they  were  also  employed  to  take  down  a 
man's  will  in  writing.  The  notarii  were  often  alaves.  The 
word  is  also  sometimes  used  to  designate  a  secretary  to  the 
princeps  or  emperor.  (Ausonius,  Epig.^  136;  Gregor.  Na- 
cianz.,  in  the  letter  inscribed  rif  liorafA*^^  \  Augtistin,  lib. 
ii..  •DeDoctrina Christiana;'  Z>/i'.29,  tit.  1,  sec  40;  Lam- 
pridius,  Alex.  Sev.t  28 ;  see  also  the  references  in  Facciolati., 
Notariu*^  „  ,  „ 

In  the  fourth  century,  thenotani  were  called  Exceptores, 
and  were  employed  by  the  governors  of  the  Roman  pro- 
vinces to  draw  up  public  documents.  But  the  persons  men- 
tioned under  the  bter  Roman  law.  who  corresponded  most 
nearly  to  the  modem  notary,  are  called  tabellionea;  their 
business  was  generally  to  draw  up  contracts,  wills,  and  other 
instrumenU.  The  forty-fourth  Novel  treaU  specially  of 
the  tabellioncs  (xtpl  rtiy  wft^Xatoypaf^);  and  they  are 
spoken  of  in  various  other  parts  of  the  Novels,  and  in  the 
cJode.  {Co<L  xi.,  tit.  53.  &c.)  It  appears  dear  that  as  the 
word  notarius  is  the  origin  of  the  modem  term  notary,  so 


the  tabellio  is  the  person  Arom  whom  wet*  d<m«d  Cbc  Cnc* 
tions  of  the  modem  notary  public 

It  is  impossible  to  say  when  persons  nnder  IK*  m^mm  md 
exercising  the  functions  of  4iotariea  were  flnt  ka0V»  m 
England.  Spelman  cites  some  charters  of  Sdw«vA  9hm  C«»- 
fessor  as  being  executed  for  the  king^s  dhaneellor  Wy  ■ocwa 
( Glois.  tit  Natariue.)  *  Notaries,'  are  mentiooed  mttk  *  ^trntm- 
rators,  attoraies,  executors,  and  ttatntainoaf%*  in  %km  am.  if 
27  Edward  UU  c.  U  They  were  officeci  or  lalniili  ef  l^ 
ecclesiastical  courts,  and  may  thereforo  ba;vo  \ 
into  this  country  at  a  very  early  period.  It  is  |_ 
supposed  that  the  power  of  admitting  notanoa  to  , 
was  vested  in  the  archbishop  of  C^toriMuy  faf  tW  n 
Hen.  Vllln  c  81,  B.  4.  The  term  of  service  aad  tfa*  mo- 
ner  of  admission  to  praetioe  are  now  regoloud  kf  iho  4lsfc 
Geo.  III.,  c.  79,  which  prescribes  that  no  penoo  a  **t*-H 
shall  act  as  a  public  notary  or  do  any  notarial  ma  aalf  ^ 
is  duly  sworo,  admitted,  and  enrolled  in  the  eoyrt  wliwii  an 
taries  have  been  aceustomarily  awom«  admittad,  and  aoMlkii. 
He  must  also  have  been  bound  by  cootraet  in  vntai^  ar  hr 
indenture  of  apprenticeship,  to  serve  as  a  clerk  c 
for  seven  years  to  a  public  notary,  or  to  a  acr 
his  art  and  mystery  according  to  the  privilega  i 
of  the  city  of  London,  and  also  being  a  notaiy,  who  km  kmm 
duly  sworn,  admitted,  and  enroUed.  Aa  attdiU  o(  tW 
execution  of  the  contract  must  also  be  Bade  aad  iW; 
as  the  act  prescribes,  in  the  proper  court,  and  the  tWaca 
must  be  produced  and  read  at  the  time  of  the  ^wbmIs  ai* 
mission  and  enrolment  aa  a  public  notary,  m  thm  Caaai  ^ 
Faculties,  which  is  the  proper  court  for  ad^itrtat  aad  «b> 
rolling  notaries.  The  proper  persons  for  takiag  aad  tta« 
the  affidavits  are  the  master  of  the  foeoltiea  of  te  an^ 
bishop  of  Canterburv,  in  London*  his  snrrogaiaa  or  eeana*- 
sioners.  Persons  who  act  as  notaries  for  tawmid,  —iih-rr 
being  properly  admitted  and  enrolled*  are  liable  §m  rfssf 
offence  to  forfeit  and  pay  the  sum  of  50^ ;  bat  BHliak  rm- 
suls  abroad  are  empowered  to  perform  notarial  acto<iik 
Geo.  IV.,  c  87,  s.  20).  The  licence  or  nnintaairrB  fitf 
acting  as  a  notary  in  England  requires  a  stamp  ^atf  ci9$U 
and  in  Scotland  one  of  20/.  llie  annual  cartilhmia  is  cka 
same  as  for  attorneys.  By  the  3rd  and  4th  Wdiina  IW  «. 
70,  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  41st  Geo.  Ill,  ao  frr  as 
relates  to  the  apprenticeship  for  seven  yeaia,  are  fiiaiasi  u 
the  city  of  London  and  hberties  of  Westminstar.  she  h— gk 
of  Southwark,  and  the  circuit  of  ten  milea  froca  the  Rjval 
Exchange  in  the  city  of  London ;  and  the  mailer  of  ihe  Ceart 
of  Faculties  of  the  archbishop  of  Cantarbiuy  is  \ 
to  appoint,  admit,  and  cause  to  be  sworn  and 


the  Court  of  Faculties  any  attorney,  solicitor,  or  mttUg, 
residing  within  the  above-mentioned  limits,  to  m  a  aal 
public,  to  practise  within  any  district  in  whidi  the  i 
the  foculties  shall  see  good  reason  for  making  s«tfa 
ment.    Notaries  public  who  practise  within  tW  jnc 
of  the  incorporated  company  of  Scrivenars  of  Loodeo 
become  members  of  and  take  their  freedom  of  tkai 
pany  under  the  act  of  the  41st  Geo.  IIL 

The  original  business  of  notaries  was  to  make  all  I 
legal  instruments ;  they  are  often  spoken  of  la  I 
as  the  persons  who  made  wills  (Shepherd's 
vol.  ii.,  407,  Preston's  ed.) ;  but  the  attoraer.  i 
conveyanoer  have  now  sot  possession  of  tbia  part  af  xkMr 
business.  In  practice  tbeir  business  b  now  limissd  la  iha 
attestation  of  deeds  and  writings  for  the  purpooe  of  i 
tbem  authentic  in  other  countries,  but  prineipally  \ 
relate  to  mercantile  transactions.  It  is  alao  thtm  k^ 
ness  to  make  protests  of  bills  of  exdianga.  Tbr»  aW 
receive  and  take  the  affidavits  of  mariners  and  masMs  «i 
ships.  Notaries  are  mentioned  with  seijeant*-at-4aw.  k«» 
risters,  solicitors,  attorneys,  and  others  (44tli  Geo.  HI,  c 
98,  s.  13),  as  the  persons  who  may,  for  foe  or  reward,  dimv 
or  prepare  conveyances  or  deeds  relating  to  real  or  f  sib  in' 
estate,  or  proceedings  in  law  or  equity.  A  ascent  aet  (Ml 
and  6th  William  IV.,  c  70,  s.  6)  provides  tliat  in  ««»  ^ 
such  actions  or  suits  being  brought  in  any  ooort  of  U«  cr 
equity  within  any  of  the  territories  or  dependeneias  of  Gteis 
Britain  abroad,  as  in  the  act  mentioned,  puUic  notarial.,  v.^ 
other  persons  named  in  the  aet,  are  autboriaad  to  iwcr^ 
solemn  declarations  in  writing,  in  the  form  nceaenbad  u 
the  act ;  and  such  decUtfations,  when  certified  uaAer  tbrw 
signature  and  seal,  and  transmitted,  shall  be  aDufW^  «  a< 
such  actions  and  suits  to  have  the  same  foree  aa  if  tW  ^tr 
sons  making  the  declaratioiu  had  appeared  and 
affirmed  the  matters  therein  contained  in  open 
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upon  a  <u)tnmi88ion  issued  fur  the  examination  of  wit- 
nesses. 

NOTARCHUS.    [TKcriBRAifCHiATA.] 

NOTATION.    [Symbols.] 

NOTATION,  in  Music,  signifies  the  method  wherehy 
the  pitch,  or  tune,  and  duration  of  musical  sounds  are  re- 
presented, and  bv  which  definite  periods  of  silence,  called 
ftff/f,  are  marked  :^it  is  to  music  what  letters  and  punctua- 
tion are  to  language. 

To  show  the  pitch,  the  Greeks  used  the  letters  of  their 
alphabet,  placed  in  various  positions.  [Music,  p.  24] 
The  Romans  had  recourse  to  the  majuscules  of  their 
own  alphabet  ibr  the  same  purpose,  till  the  latter  part 
of  the  sixth  century,  when  St.  Gregory,  or  Pope  Gregory  I., 
employed  the  seven  first  canital  Roman  letters  for  the  first 
•eplenary,  beginning  with  the  a  answering  to  the  lowest 
sfmce  in  our  base  clef.  For  the  next  ascending  septenary  he 
used  the  corresponding  small  letters;  and  the  third  he  de- 
noted by  the  same  small  letters  doubled.  Example,  ex- 
plained in  modern  notation  :— 

ABCDBPOabe  d«fc«abbeedd 


NOTE,  m  Music  a  character  which,  by  its  place  on  the 
staff,  represente  a  sound,  and  by  its  form  determines  the 
time  or  continuance  of  such  sound.  There  are  six  notes  in 
ordinary  use,— the  Semibreve,  Minim,  Crotchet,  Quaver, 
Semiquaver,  and  Demisemiquaver.  To  these  may  be  added 
the  Breve,  yet  met  with  in  sacred  music ;  and  the  half-De- 
misemiquaver,  much  used,  and  often  unnecessarily,  by  the 
modems.  [Brbvk;  Skmibrbvb,  &c.]  The  value,  or 
length  in  time,  of  the  Semibreve  may  be'considered  as  unity ; 
the  minim  is  4,  the  crotchet  | ;  the  quaver  |;  the  semiqua- 
ver A,  and  the  demisemiquaver  J^.  Hence  is  formed  the 
following  Table 0/ Proportions,  as  it  is  denominated: 


One  Semibreve 


••  ff  CT 


:is±. 


^^ 


w 


-Q^ 


Guide,  early  in  the  eleventh  century,  introduced,  it  is 
commonly  supposed,  the  use  of  points  instead  of  letters, 
which  he  plai^  on  parallel  lines,  giving  names  to  the  latter 
by  means  of  letters,  which  have  since  been  graduallv  trans- 
formed into  those  signs  called  cleft.  [Guido;  Gamut; 
Clxf.]  The  dots  however  of  Guido  only  marked  the  degrees 
of  high  and  low;  to  Franco  of  Cologne  we  are  indebted  for 
characters  which  at  once  denoted  both  the  tune  and  time  of 
the  sounds.  [Music,  page  26.]  Of  these  he  invented  four, 
and  their  rests;  namely,  the 


La«os, 


LONO, 


Bnxva,  and   Savnaivi. 


JleMit,  or  marks  of  tilcoce. 


IE 


These  were  valued  or  measured  by  the  semibreve.  The 
breve  was  equal  to  two  semibreres.  the  long  to  four,  and  the 
large  to  eight.  [Long,  &c.]  The  invention  of  the  Minim. 
Crotchet,  Quaver,  and  Semiquaver,  is  ascribed  to  John  de 
Muris,  a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  who  made  this  important 
addition  to  notation,  and  also  originated  certain  characters 
determining  the  measure,  in  the  year  1338.  The  Demisemi- 
quaver first  appeared  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and,  about 
the  middle  of  the  last,  was  divided  into  halves.  Latterly  it 
has  been  subdivided  into  quarters,  and  even  into  eighths, 
most  unnecessarily,  and  greatly  to  the  perplexity  of  the  per- 
former, and,  consequently,  to  the  detriment  of  the  art,  by 
wantonly,  and  with  an  afl'ectation  at  once  vulgar  and  mis- 
chievous, throwing  difficulties  in  the  way  of  its  attainment 

We  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  at  what  time  the  sharp 
and  flat  were  brought  into  use.  The  sharp  was  at  first 
sauare  in  form,  according  to  Butler  (Principles,  &c.,  1636). 
Toe  flat  was  always  a  small  b.  The  natural  is,  compara- 
lively,  of  modem  date.  Till  towards  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  the  secondary  use  of  the  sharp  was  to  con- 
tradict the  flat,  and  of  the  flat  to  contradict  the  sharp.  The 
natural,  introduced  at  nearly  the  same  time,  relieved  the 
two  other  characters  from  part  of  their  duty.  In  the  printed 
score  of  Lully's  opera,  iVrfC^,  dated  1684,  the  natural  does 
not  appear;  nor  even  in  his  Armide,  published  in  1710.  In 
Purceirs  Diocletian  (1691)  sharps  and  flats  contradict  each 
other;  but  the  natural  is  occasionally  used.  [Sharp; 
F^LAT ;  Natural.]  The  grouping  of  quavers,  &c.  by  means 
of  ligatures,  or  ties,  joining  the  stems,  is  also  one  of  the  im- 
provements made  in  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. It  does  not  seem  to  have  been  practised  in  1663,  when 
Lawes  printed  his  'Ayres,'  &c.  In  Lully's  Proserpine 
(.  1 680)  we  find  quavers  tied  at  the  bottom  of  their  stems,  in 
groups  of  four,  but  semiquavers  are  all  detached.  The  use 
of  bars  became  general  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  though  this  mode  of  division  was  partially  adopted 
much  earlier.  [Bar;  Abbrbyiations ;  Dor;  Notx; 
Time.] 


Ueqtial  to 


9  Minims p 


4  Crotchets 


89  Demi  semiquavers 

And  hence  it  will  also  appear,  that  one  minim  is  equal  to 
two  crotchets.  &c. ;  one  crotchet,  to  two  quavers,  &c.,  &c 

The  word  Note  is  frequently  used  as  a  synonym  of  sound; 
thus  we  say  a  high,  low,  loui  or  soft  note;  or,  the  note  A ; 
a  flat  note,  &c.  Some  confusion  occasionally  arises  out  of 
this  double  meaning ;  but  the  musical  nomenclature  is  very 
imperfect,  and  any  attempt  to  improve  this  or  any  othec 
branch  of  the  art  meeU  with  little  support  from  its  pro- 


NOTES.  BANK.  [Bank-Banker— Banking.] 
NOTHING.  In  the  article  Infinite  will  be  found  as 
much  upon  this  word  as  will  enable  us  to  dispense  with  the 
consideration  of  the  symbol  0  as  the  limit  approached  but 
never  attained  by  the  continual  diminution  01  magnitude. 
Among  the  terms  used  in  mathematical  language  are 
nothing,  cipher,  and  zero.  The  etymologies  of  the  two 
latter  terms  are  explained  under  those  heads :  their  mean- 
ings are  somewhat  different.  The  first  word,  nothing, 
implies  the  absence  of  all  magnitude,  but  its  occurrence 
denotes  either  that  magnitude  did  exbt,or  might  hav^ 
existed,  or  does  exist  under  similar  circumstances  in  other 
problems,  or  in  the  same  problem  under  different  points  of 
view.  Were  it  not  for  this,  the  word  would  be  use- 
less: thus  we  do  not  consider  it  necessary  to  speak  of  £20 
generally  as  twenty  pounds,  no  shillings,  no  pence,  and  no 
farthings.  But  if  this  £20  had  been  the  amount  of  & 
number  of  sums,  the  symbol  £20  0  0  would  be  useful  as 
indicating  that  the  results  of  an  operation  (addition)  had  left, 
no  quantities  in  places  where  beforehand  quantity  might 
have  been  expected.  The  term  unity  would  have  been 
useless  in  the  same  manner,  except  as  a  tacit  reference  ta 
other  units;  anything  we  please  is  one  of  its  kind,  and 
accordingly  the  mdefinite  article  (a  or  an),  which  is  certainly 
one  in  etymology,  has  lost  its  definite  monadic  signification* 
because  such  signification  is  useless.  This  point  is  of  some 
importance  to  the  mathematician,  as  justifying  a  use  of  th« 
symbol  0  where  it  might  seem  redundant  The  0  and  1 
are  frequently  usefril  as  symbols  of  distinction  where  they 
are  not  wanted  as  symbols  of  operation :  in  like  manner,  in 
common  language,  the  simple  phrase  'one  ox  and  ito  sheep,* 
though  it  implies  no  more  of  positive  conception  than  tn^ 
more  simple  phrase  'an  ox,'  may  be  a  proper  description 
where  the  second  would  be  no  such  thing. 

The  cipher  is  0  considered  in  a  purely  arithmetical  point 
of  view,  as  the  mode  of  denoting  a  blank  column  inteiv 
vening  between  or  fbllowing  columns  which  contain  signifi- 
cant numbers. 

The  term  zero  considers  0  rather  as  a  starting  point  of 
magnitude  than  as  the  symbol  for  the  recoffnition  of  absence 
of  all  magnitude,  and  really  denotes,  not  the  entire  absence 
of  magnitude,  but  the  arbitrary  determination  to  reckon  all 
msgnitudes  by  their  excess  or  defect  from  a  certain  zero 
magnitude.  Thus  the  aero  point  of  the  thermometer  does 
not  mean  that  shown  when  there  is  no  temperature,  but  a 
certain  temperature,  that  of  freezing  water ;  and  degreea 
above  and  bek)w  zero  indicate  es^Ofj^cu^^^l^tSf^f jl 
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rature  above  or  below  tliat  titan<)ard.  It  is  then  perfectly  pro- 
per to  Hay  that  ten  degrees  below  zero  it  a  lower  temperature 
tlmn  five  flet;ree%  and  that  both  are  less  than  lero.  When- 
ever magnitude  ts  considered  in  connection  with  modifies- 
tions,  the  zero  and  even  the  Dolhing  of  soefa  magnitude 
may  require  to  be  eonsidered  with  limibur  modiflcationa, 
even  thoucrh  all  absolute  magnitude  is  lost  Straight  lines, 
fbr  example,  admit  of  oonsideration  with  reference  not  only 
to  their  lengths,  but  also  to  their  positkms  and  directions. 
Let  the  straight  lines  diminish  each  by  an  anproaob  of  one 
extremity  towards  the  other,  and  noeition  and  direction  still 
always  distinguish  each  Kne  ftom  tne  others,  though  all  be  of 
the  same  linear  m  wiitude  (length) :  when  the  one  extremity 
actually  reaches  the  other,  lengtli  is  destroyed,  but  one 
indication  of  position  still  remains,  the  fixed  extremity,  or 
what  was  the  fixed  extremity  as  long  as  the  line  has  length. 
Different  points  {nothings  of  length)  still  tell  something 
about  the  positions  of  the  diflforent  lines  which  left  them  ; 
and  there  are  as  many  nothings  of  length  (distinguishable) 
a^  there  are  different  points  in  space.  These  z^ros,  as  it 
might  be  proper  to  call  them,  are  of  most  essential  conse- 
quence, as  zeros,  in  the  complete  method  of  connecting  the 
explanations  of  symbols  in  algebra  (in  the  widest  sense  of 
the  term)  with  those  of  the  restricted  or  arithmetical  sense. 
[Nbqativk  QuANTiTisa.]  All  direction  however  has  dis- 
appeared when  a  line  is  reduced  to  a  point;  and  considera- 
tions arising  out  of  this,  the  principles  of  which  appear  in 
PRAcnoNS,  VAinaBiif«,  will  he  applied  in  the  arttele 
Tanoint. 

It  might  seem  as  if,  iB  the  eooiideiatioQ  of  the  term 
gero,  we  had  oomraeneed  an  ssplaBatioD  of  negmtiy^  quan- 
tities, and  had  obtained  a  justifieatioD  of  the  phrase  Uss 
than  zero,  if  not  of  kss  Man  noiking.  This  nsy  be  true  to 
a  certain  extent,  toe  limited  hofPewr  fov  the  purposts  of 
algebra,  and  not  sutteiently  espessivo  of  the  aetiial  meamiiy 
of  the  words.  When  the  distinction  of  positive  and  nega- 
tive quantities  it  explained  and  adopted,  the  terms  greater 
and  less  are  no  longer  used  in  their  simple  arithmetical 
meaning,  but  take  a  wider  iigniication,  sueh  as  will  allow 
old  theorems  of  arithmetic  to  remain  true  under  the  saae 
phraseology  as  befcre^  AHer  aa  express  extension  of  siifnifl- 
eation  has  been  aeeovded  to  these  terms,  it  is  not  won^brful 
that  uses  of  thom  should  be  perfect^  allowable  which  could 
not  be  made  if  we  retained  the  old  signiftostions.  Those  who 
use  the  extended  meanings,  without  fully  vftderstandtng 
and  admitting  them,  will  make  a  mystery  of  algebra }  these 
who  refhse  to  make  the  extensions,  and  yet  charge  others 
who  do  not  refiise  with  ftillinff  into  all  the  absuvdities  whioh 
extended  uses  without  extended  meanings  present  to  ihem* 
selves,  are  precisely  in  the  condition  of  the  honest  tar  who 
asserted  that  the  Preneh  were  such  fi>els  as  not  to  know 
the  difference  between  a  cabbage  and  «  shoe  (dkoti).  But 
those  again  who,  professing  to  use  extended  meanings^  do 
not  take  care  to  make  their  logio  eonfermable  to  the»,  bnt 
neglect  to  distinguish  between  wemiaes  which  are  tme  of 
one  set  of  meanines  and  not  of  (he  other,  will  fell  into  sueh 
mistakes  as  would  be  made  by  him  who  should  eenchide 
that  blood  is  salt  water,  heenuse  both  oifonhile  in  anna  (of 
the  human  body  and  of  the  seio- 

Admitting^  the  scale  of  positive  and  negating  nnniheri» 

•  •  •   —  *»   —  #t   — 'I,  r,   "Th  "F»t  •F*!    •  •  • 

it  is  obvious  that  on  the  right  of  0,  on  which  we  haveqnan* 
tities  common  to  pure  arithmetie  and  algebra,  we  pass  feoa 
the  greater  to  the  less  bv  moiling  enr  ^es  feem  right  (e 
left ;  while  on  the  left  we  have  no  meaning  at  all  of  greetet 
and  less  yet  established.  Let  us  agree  then  that  we  are  to 
pass  firom  what  we  will  call  the  gieater  to  whet  we  wtH  call 
the  less  by  passing  fhno  right  la  lefe  in  all  eases }  and  then 
is  no  mystery  in  our  meaning  when  we  say  that  all  negalhn 
quantities  are  less  than  0,  and  that  — 10  is  less  than  ~6» 

But  is  this  convention  a  purely  arbitrary  one?  We  an- 
swer that  it  rather  bears  the  cheraeter  of  interpreletion 
[I  NTsnpRSTATioif]  than  of  convention*  Bnving  new  modea 
of  quantity^  with  corresponding  extensioiu  of  addition  and 
subtraetion,  we  are  rather  to  esk  what  greater  and  less 
ought  to  mean  than  what,  with  IdMrty  of  ehoice,  we  shall 
make  them  mean.  The  great  charaolertetlea  of  greater  and 
less  (or  more  and  lets)  in  arilhmetio  aie,  that  the  man  yen 
add  the  more  yon  get,  and  that  the  more  you  take  aimy  the 
less  you  leave,  and  vies  versS.  The  nreceding  wttinaionaof 
greater  and  less  are  the  only  ones  which  wMl  allow  ef  these 
morems  remainhig  nniversally  true.    Thus 

3-H-d)s  -a,  add  moi«,  and  3+<-4)«  ^h 


and  "  I  is  greater  than  —2.    Again, 

-5- (-12)=  7.  subtract  Icm,  -S-i-ISis-^ 
and  8  is  greater  than  7. 

It  is  however  to  be  remembered,  thongh  no  ndc  1 
laid  down  upon  the  aubjeet,  that  it  k»v  ne  gni^seii  tstm 
the  praotiee  of  writeim  that  the  term  awntfrr  4mm  mm  m- 
company  Uss  in  its  extended  meaning.  The  f 
partieularly  used  in  the  Difciential  Chleo&oa  Vm 
approach  to  0,  which  in  a  negative  quantity  la  ~_ 
crease,  and  in  a  positive  quantity  duninnHen.  And  aaat. 
perhaps  all  writers  on  the  Diffemntinl  Osladhmi  aiw  ht  a 
their  use  of  aU  the  eomearative  tea  ma,  sonMbmanemylnai 
them  in  the  algebraical  and  sometimm  only  m  Ite  arab- 
uetieal  sense.  The  ineonvenienee  ia  ool  vwy  ^mv 
student  most  have  learned  to  contaad  wii&  i 


as  a  student  most  nave  leamea  to  conlaM  wu*  psaiw 
diAeultiea  than  those  of  an  nnexplained  naa  of  dahiena 
terms,  befeie  he  is  able  to  make  hii  way  to  the  hj«haT  ma- 
thematiea.  But  it  may  be  nseftd  lo  give  him  n  tuni  that, 
in  mading  works  of  analysia,he  wonld  do  weU  ad  imatws^t 
to  stop  for  a  moment  when  the  word  gmaler  ev  lem  ssnw^ 
and  ask  himself  whether  the  problem  recjeisiesnd  aOews  th» 
extended  simplification  or  not.  and  to  make  some  nsark  af 
distinction  m  every  place.  This  will  al  eime  t 
soundness  of  the  firat  reading,  and  feeilitale  the  i 

NOTHING,  DIFFERRNCBS  OF.  Tbk  nax 
to  certain  numWs  which  i^re  ns^d  in  so  many  diSEtvat 
theorems  that  it  is  worth  while  to  tnholate  tham»  md  t* 
consider  them  as  fbndamental  numbers  of  isfeianM.  Thsy 
were  first  specifically  noted  in  this  point  of  view  by  lbs  kiv 
Bishop  Brinck1e|V.  We  shall  here  eonine  uniaslsm  is  a 
description  of  their  derivation,  an  expeditieos  mafc  «f  «al- 
cttlating  them,  a  table  of  some  of  their  vnlwub  and  see 
instance  of  their  use. 

If  we  take  a  series  of  t^rms  a,  ft,  «,  «,  fee^  and  fevm  fe» 
sticeessive  differences  of  a  [Difnntsifcne,  CAiximee  ce) 
the  symbols  Ao,  A*a,  &c.,  have  a  meaning  vhieli  rafem  t» 
the  exeem  of  4  above  a,  &c  If  then  a  ahouU  hafpnn  >s  W 
=0,  the  symbols  AO,  A*0,  &c.,  may  stand  for 
titiea*  fer  instance  i 


A^«a.     A'O^I. 


14  * 


9ut  aathe  pieeeding  mrim  is  a  set  of  vilueaof  4i(s*l>  1 W  U 
in  whioh  the  tot  term  is  0  (arsl  givesjU-^lWiteonbl 
be  necessary  in  using  sevenl  series  bf^ning  wuh  t^  i» 
make  marks  of  distinction  betveen  AO  lo  one  stnaa  and 
that  ia  another.  The  moat  useful  case  ta  that  a  eh;cA 
whole  and  positive  powers  of  0,  1.  a«  Oi  &c  form  the  itcws 
in  question:  thus  if  we  take  the  secies  of  cubes* 


!•=  I     i  6  g 

S^rr  8     J  12  ^  0 

3»sr  27  i:  18  ^  0 

4»=r  64  2,  M  ® 


A. 0*3*1 
AV3C 

A%*aO,fee. 


The  symbol  A*  0«,  whenever  m  it  greater  than  a,  i 
fer  0;  wheoffi  is  :=  n  it  stands  for  1X2X3X  ....Xn.  U 
all  other  cases  the  diflerencea  of  0"'t'>  may  be  feuad  Cw 
those  of  0«  by  the  following  equation :—  ' 

A'0«+i  «r  I  A«^iO«  -h  A'»»  } 

It  ia  feeqnently  oaefid  to  have  the  teim  A'  .  o«  «r  i.£  ; 
•  •  .(r«  D.r  ananged  in  tables.  If  we  wish  to  make  ^» 
aapamlely,  we  h»ff%  denoting  the  praoedinc  frictaan  k% 

Afr)8H'l  «  A(«-^0»^rAr'>Oe-t 

The  following  table  contains  both  the  diffeieme^aad  t'a» 
differences  divided,  as  iust  explained,  up  to  thorn  i 
firom  the  series  of  tenth  powers ;  arranged  ao  that 
differences  must  be  looked  for  above  or  on  the  dotmi 
and  divided  differences  below  the  dotted  lines;  the  firm  ly 
meant  of  the  left  hand  column  and  h^hest  row ;  the  i 
by  the  right  hand  column  and  lowest  row.    Thoa— > 
A*0« 
A»  ()•  =  126000    ,     rr-TT-e  I0«0 


A*©*: 


15130 


9^4.4 

A«0* 

3.3.4.6.6 
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n 

A 

A 

A» 

A*, 

A* 

A* 

A^ 

A* 

A» 

Aio 

n 

10 

1022 

65980 

818520 

5103000 

16435440 

29635200 

30240000 

16380600 

. .3688800 

1 

9 

510 

18150 

186480 

834120 

1906120 

2328480  1 

1461520 

..362880 

2 

254 

6796 

40824 

126000 

191520 

141120 

•fc. 40320 

3 

3 

126 

1806 

8400 

16800 

15120 

...6040 

6 

7 

62 

640 

1560 

1800 

720 

10 

86 

16 

30 

150 

240 

....120 

16 

65 

90 

31 

14 

36 

....24 

21 

140 

360 

301 

63 

6 

....6 

28 

266 

1050 

1701 

966 

127 

...2 

96 

68 

2646 

6951 

7770 

80i6 

256 

•  •  1 

46 

^50 

680 

22827 

42525 

34105 

9330 

611 

10 

n 

A 

A» 

A* 

A» 

A* 

A* 

^'' 

A« 

A> 

A 

n 

The  only  one  Bot  in  Che  table  is  AC**)  0*-  which  'n  always 

The  uses  of  these  liiflbrenees  tnainly  eonsist  in  the  rapidity 
with  which  transformation*  ean  be  made  by  means  of  them, 
whether  of  a  simple  algebratcM  er  of  a  tranoendental  kind : 
sQch  at  the  following;  n  being  a  ^hole  ttamber  — 

a:-  =r  a?  -f  AC«)  0»  .  aJ(ar*l)  +  AW  0*  .  x(a?-lX*-«). 

aj»  =  it  +  xiX'-X), 

«*  =  x+  8a?(ar-l)  +«(*-l)(«-2), 

t*  =:a?  +  y  a?(fl?-l)  +  6a?(ar'-l)(i»-2) 

tnd  so  on.    [See  also  Op«ratioi»,  Serixs.] 

The  fbllowing  works  contain  many  properties  of  these 
numbers:  Herschel,  *  Examples  of  the  Galculua  of  finite 
Differences,'  passim ;  and  m  Vi^  ItnowL,  •  Dilfcrential 
and  Integral  Calculus/  pp.  253-861.  and  307*311. 

NOTHtJ'RUa.    (TbTrjlonidjb.I 

NOtlCE  is  a  term  used  in  English  law  with  reference  to 
f  arious  kinds  of  transactions*  That  use  of  it  which  is  most 
important,  and  which  it  is  here  proposed  to  eJiplain,  has 
reference  to  oontraets  of  buying  and  sdlin^,  and  mainly  so 
Ikr  as  such  contracts  come  under  the  oogniiance  of  courts 
of  equity.  In  this  sense  notice  signifies  the  knowledge  of 
a  party  to  the  contract  of  any  fiict  which  is  connected  with 
the  contract,  and  may  become  a  matter  of  dispute  either 
between  the  parties  to  the  contract,  or  between  them  or 
any  of  them  and  an?  other  person  not  a  party  to  that  con- 
tract The  term  notice  is  most  commonly  aoplied  to  buy- 
ing and  selling  of  land,  or  some  interest  in  land,  and  the 
matter  generally  in  dispute  is,  whethet  the  interest  of  a 
person  who  is  not  a  patty  to  the  contract  is  in  any  way  to 
be  affected  by  it 

Notice,  in  English  law,  is  an  ambiguous  term,  and  has 
different  meanings  according  as  we  contemplate  the  giver 
or  ihe  receiver  of  what  is  called  notice.  To  Me  notice  is  to 
communicate  something  to  another  person :  the  person  Who 
receives  the  communication,  is  said  to  have  notice,  and  when 
it  is  proved  that  he  has  had  such  notice,  he  is  presutned  to 
liave  knowledge  of  the  thing  communicated.  Thus  notice 
comes  to  have  the  meaning  of  knc^ledge  when  applied  to 
liim  who  Is  the  receiver  of  the  notice ;  and  it  is  not  always 
easy  to  avoid  the  ambiguity  resulting  fh)m  this  double  mean- 
ing of  the  word. 

Notice  of  a  fact  (notice being  here  considered  with  reference 
to  the  receiver)  may  mean  either  knowledge  of  the  hti  Itself, 
or  knowledge  of  some  other  ffeiot  flroro  which  arises  a  legal 
presumptioh  of  knowledge  of  the  fiwt  itself.  In  both  cases 
the  knowledge  must  be  proved  by  evidence,  and  the  only 
diflferentee  in  the  evidence  is  this ;  in  the  fbrtner  case  a  fkct 
is  to  be  proved.  Which  fkct,  when  proved,  shall  be  considered 
knowledge ;  and  in  the  second  case  a  fUct  is  to  be  proved^ 
which  cannot  be  considered  as  knowledge,  but  is  a  fact  the 
csUbrishment  of  which  leads  to  a  legal  presumption,  that  is> 
to  an  inference  of  som6  f^ct  which  is  considered  as  know- 
ledge. If  a  man  receive  a  written  communication  fh>m  an- 
other person  of  a  cettain  demand  upon  him  by  such  person, 
all  that  can  be  proved  by  evidence  is  that  he  did  receive 
such  communication ;  but  that  fact  being  established,  all 
the  world  imputes  to  the  receiver  of  such  communica- 
tion knowledge  of  the  demand  contained  in  it.  The  fact,  in 
order  to  have  any  relation  to  the  contract,  must  of  course 
be  such  a  fact  as  would  affect  the  contract  if  it  were  ex- 
pressly made  part  of  it  A  fact  of  this  kind  then  being 
esUblished,  which  is  either  knowledge  or  legal  pre- 
sumption of  knowledge,  the  legal  conclusion  is,  that  the 
person  who  had  such  knowledge  at  the  time  of  making  the 


contract  must  be  considered  as  having  acquiesced  in  such 
fact ;  in  other  words,  such  fkct  must  be  considered  to  have 
the  same  efibct  as  if  it  were  expressed  in  and  incorporated 
with  the  contract 

Notice  has  been  divided  by  writers  on  English  law  into 
•actual*  and  •  eonstfuctive.*  'Actual  notice,*^ it  is  said, 
'  requires  no  definition  ;*  and  *  constructive  notice,  in  its 
nature,  is  no  more  than  evidence  of  notice,  the  presumptions 
of  which  are  so  violent  that  the  court  will  not  allow  even  of 
it6  being  controverted,  but  it  is  diffioult  to  say  what  will 
amount  to  constructive  notice.*  (Sugden*S  Vendors  and  Pur- 
chasers.) It  is  not  stated  by  this  writer  What  actual  notice 
is,  and  since  his  remarks  on  constructive  notice  are  equally 
applicable  to  actual  hotice,  he  has  in  fkct  made  no  distinc- 
tion between  the  tWo  kinds  of  notice.  In  addition  to 
what  has  been  said  on  the  general  sul^edt  of  knowledge, 
we  may  take  an  instance  of  what  Would  be  called  actual 
notice  in  English  laW.  We  will  suppose  this  actual  notice  to 
be  a  statement  in  writing  made  by  a  person  interested  in  a 
certain  piece  of  land  and  in  the  course  of  the  treaty  for  the 
purchase  ot  it,  and  by  him  handed  to  the  purchaser.  Now 
It  is  obvious  that  all  this,  when  proved,  does  not  make  the 
knowledge  of  the  purchaser;  but  these  facts,  when  proved, 
are  evidence  of  knowledge,  'the  presumptions  of  which 
are  so  violent'  that  the  universal  consent  of  mankind  *  will 
not  allow  even  of  itd  being  controverted.^  There  is  then  no 
further  distinction  between  actual  and  constructive  notice, 
considered  as  a  matter  belonging  to  the  general  sub- 
ject of  evidence,  than  what  has  oeen  already  stated ;  and 
the  only  question  whieh  can  arise  in  any  system  of  law  is, 
what  faets^  not  capable  of  being  considered  as  knowledge, 
riiall  be  considered,  when  proved,  as  leading  to  a  legal  pre- 
sumption of  such  facts  as  may  be  considered  knowledge. 

These  general  principles  will  be  better  understood  by  their 
application  to  particular  cases,  in  English  law,  of  buying 
and  selling  land.  But  it  should  be  premised  that  there  are 
cases  of  wnat  is  often  called  notice,  in  English  law,  where 
no  knowledge  of  anything  is  proved,  but  the  existence  of  a 
certain  thing  is  proved,  and  tnen  notice  is  legally  imputed 
to  the  person  to  be  affected  by  it  Thus,  when  there  is  a 
public  act  of  parliament,  every  body  is  legally  supposed  to 
nave  notice  of  it.  But  this  is  notice  which  arises  from  posi- 
tive law,  and  is  not  presumed  from  the  proved  knowledge 
of  another  fact ;  it  would  therefore  be  more  appropriate  to 
give  it  some  other  name,  and  not  to  confound  it,  as  some  text 
writers  do,  with  that  which  they  call  constructive  notice. 
Another  example  of  such  notice  made  by  positive  law  is, 
where  there  is  a  suit  pending*  which  may  affect  the  subject  of 
sale ;  in  this  case  the  purchaser  is  also  said  to  have  notice  of 
it,  and  he  buys  subgect  to  what  migr  be  decreed  in  the  suit 
All  conveyances  by  any  bankrupt  bmAfide  made  and  exe- 
cuted before  the  date  and  issuing  of  the  flat  are  valid,  not- 
withstanding anv  prior  act  of  bankruptcy  committed  by  the 
bankrupt,  provioed  the  person  to  whom  the  conveyance  is 
made  had  not  at  the  time  of  such  conveyance  notice  of  any 
prior  act  of  bankruptcy  committed  by  the  bankrupt 

Where  fkcts  are  proved  to  be  known  to  a  man  which  are 
sufficient  to  make  him  inquire  further,  he  is  eonsidered  to 
know  all  that  he  might  haVe  known  if  he  had  made  inquiry. 
For  instance,  if  a  man  buys  an  estate  which  iis  in  tlie  pos- 
session of  a  tenant,  notice  of  such  possession  is  notice  of  any 
lease  or  other  interest  which  the  tenant  may  have  in  the 
estate ;  and  though  the  seller  mav  affect  to  sell  the  com- 
plete and  immediate  interest  in  the  estate,  the  buyer  will 
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take  it  subject  to  the  interest  of  the  tenant  And  if  a  tenant 
under  a  lease  has  some  further  interest  in  the  land  by 
agreement  posterior  to  the  date  of  the  lease,  the  buyer  of 
the  land,  who  has  notice  of  the  tenant's  possession,  has  con- 
structive notice  of  such  agreement,  aud  therefore  he  buys 
the  estate  subject  to  sU  the  tenant's  rights.  It  will  of 
course  be  observed  that  the  contract  of  a  purchaser  with  a 
seller  cannot  affect  the  previous  contract,  about  the  same 
land,  of  another  person  with  the  same  'seller,  so  far  as  the 
mutual  righU  and  liabilities  of  the  seller  and  that  other 
person  are  concerned.  But  the  Question  between  the  two 
persons  who  have  dealt  with  the  seller  is.  Which  of  the  two 
IS  to  have  that  thing  which  he  has  agreed  to  buy,  and  which 
of  the  two  is  to  have  the  trouble  of  settling  the  dispute  with 
the  seller.  It  is  determined  that  the  subsequent  contractor, 
who  has  what  is  called  notice  of  the  former  contract,  must 
be  considered  as  having  the  benefit  of  bis  own  contract,  but 
still  subject  to  the  prior  contract;  and  if  he  has  bought  the 
estate  and  obtained  a  conveyance  of  it,  ha? ing  notice  of  a 
prior  contract  for  sale,  he  will  be  compelled  to  conyev  the 
estate  to  the  person  who  had  such  prior  contract  with  the 
vendor.  If  the  prior  contractor  has  obtained  any  legal 
estate  in  the  land,  the  buyer,  of  course,  whether  he  has  notice 
or  not,  only  obtains  from  the  vendor  such  interest  as  he  can 
sell. 
That  which  is  notice  to  a  man's  agent  is  notice  to  himself, 

Erovided  the  agent  has  the  notice  in  the  transaction  in  which 
e  acts  as  agent  This  doctrine  is  obviously  founded  on 
the  legal  identity  of  the  principal  and  agent,  in  all  matters 
which  the  principal  transacU  by  his  agent 

It  seems  to  be  determined  that  the  mere  fact  of  a  man 
being  witness  to  the  execution  of  a  deed,  will  not  be  notice 
to  him  of  the  contenU  of  the  deed ;  for  the  nature  of  that 
transaction  called  witnessing  a  deed  is  not  in  anv  way  con- 
nected with  a  knowledge  of  the  contents  of  the  deed. 

Sometimes  a  person  who  is  entitled  to  a  sum  of  money  or 
the  interest  of  a  sum  of  monev  which  is  in  the  hands  of 
a  trustee,  will  fraudulently  sell  his  interest  twice  over.  A 
second  purchaser,  who  hat  no  notice  of  the  former  transao 
tion«  ted  give9  notice,  that  is,  communicates  in  a  way  that 
cannot  be  misunderstood  the  fact  of  his  purchase  to  the 
trustee  before  the  former  purchaser  does,  is  entitled  to  have 
what  he  has  bought,  in  preference  to  the  other  purchaser. 
By  not  having  notice,  he  purchases  a  good  title,  and  acquires 
a  right  to  what  he  has  bought,  equal  to  the  first  purchaser's 
right ;  hygwing  notice,  he  secures  that  which  he  has  pur- 
chased. This  is  a  good  example  of  Notice,  viewed  under  two 
different  aspects,  which  should  not  be  confounded. 
Other  examples  of  notice  may  be  found  in  the  text  books. 
It  will  be  collected  firom  what  has  been  said,  that  cases  of 
this  kind  of  notice  under  consideration,  are  cases  in 
which  three  persons  at  least  are  generally  concerned,  a  seller, 
a  buyer,  and  some  person  who  is  interested  in  disputing  the 
buyer's  title  to  the  thing  which  he  has  bought  The  term 
is  also  applied,  though  less  frequently,  to  the  case  of  a  seller 
and  buyer  only ;  for  that  which  may  be  called  notice  in  the 
other  case  may  be  equally  well  called  notice  in  this.  The 
seller  may  not  intend  to  conceal  or  misrepresent  any  fbct, 
and  he  may  think  that  he  has  said  everything  that  was 
necessanr.  and  the  buyer  may  think  that  be  was  buying  the 
whole  of  an  esUte  when  the  vendor  was  only  selling  the 
estate  subject  to  certain  encumbrances ;  and  tlie  state  of 
facts  may  be  such  as  would  be  evidence  of  notice  to  the 
purchaser  as  against  a  party  who  had  contracted  with  the 
vendor  previous  to  himself.  The  question  then  comes, 
whether  such  state  of  facts  is  to  be  considered  as  notice  to 
the  purchaser,  in  the  case  now  supposed,  as  against  the 
vendor,  and  equally  binding  on  him  as  it  would  be  in  the 
case  of  a  prior  contracting  purchaser.  It  may  be  obser\*ed 
that  the  doctrine  of  notice,  as  between  a  seller  and  a  single 
buyer,  has  been  applied  to  the  case  of  a  lease,  where  it  was 
held  that  notice  of  a  lease  to  a  purchaser  was  notice 
of  its  contents ;  but  this  doctrine  was  derived  fi'om  a  case 
wherein  three  parties  were  concerned,  a  seller,  a  lessee,  and 
a  purchaser,  and  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  considered 
that  the  question  of  notice  between  two  purchasers,  or  two 
parties  claiming  an  interest  in  land  against  a  third  person, 
tt  not  quite  the  same  thing  as  the  case  of  a  dispute  between 
two  persona  only,  a  seller  and  a  buyer.  {Hall  v.  Smithy 
U  Ve.,  426,  437.)  This  kind  of  question  however,  in 
English  law,  would  be  more  properly  considered  under  the 
heads  of  Concealment,  Suppression,  or  Mispresentation, 
which  are  a  species  of  fraud ;  or  under  the  head  of  Mistake. 


The  question  of  notice  is  one  of  mat  prMKkal 
ance.  So  far  as  relates  to  what  shall  be  evkleoee  of 
it  will  vary  greatly  in  diflerent  systems  of  jurisPCuAaBr; 
so  far  as  concerns  its  true  nature,  it  belooga  to  ihm  fiail 
doctrine  of  contracts. 

Notice,  in  English  law,  as  relates  to  buying  aa4  mZ^vx 
of  land,  is  treated  by  Sugden,  in  his '  Veodon  aad  Par- 
chasers,'  but  in  a  very unsatisfactorr  way,  so  Ux  ear— lifn 
the  general  principles  of  notice.  Notice  tn  ochor  csMk  as 
in  Bills  of  Exchange,  Distress,  &e.,  is  meotioooi  naAir 
those  heads. 

NOTION,  NOTION AJL  The  word  ootiooal  has  Ws 
ased  by  Dr.  Becker,  in  his  '  German  Grammar/  m  a  »*« 
which  It  may  be  useflil  to  explain.  He  divite  all  the  wv-Si 
of  which  language  consists  into  notional  wocrk  %mk  s^m  *i 
relation.  By  notional  words  he  understand  ikaso  mhjrm 
express  notions,  that  is,  things  which  are  tka  efegacta  «f  tht 
understanding,  such  as  are  expressed  bv  the  words  OHuIr 
called  verbs,  nouns,  and  adjectives.  Bj  aifna  of  rwUua 
he  understands  such  as  merely  express  a  rclatioo  Wtvm 
the  different  things,  the  objects  of  the  undtfUaodfg,  ahxa 
are  expressed  by  notional  words.  The  signs  «f  relacian  an 
either  mere  terminations,  that  is,  final  letters  wbjch  B<Ktfy 
the  form  of  the  notional  word,  or  they  are  sepirate  wvrb. 
which  he  calls  relational  words.  In  the  phrmsaa,  *  tbe  ^% 
barks,'  *  my  father's  falling  house,*  the  i,  *s,  and  umt*  >*« 
respectively  terminations  which  indicate  a  riliii—  bccvtvs 
tbe  things  exprused  in  the  several  pbratfaa.  In  ibe  |*gi  ■■. 
'  he  lives  in  a  town,'  '  he  left  us  qfler  dinner/  n  wmk  ^^r 
are  relational  words,  that  is,  they  connect  tbe  nan—  ci- 
pressed  by  'his  Uvine,'  and  '  his  leaving."  my ffiiily  *■  -fa 
the  notions  of  *  town  and  '  dinner.'  Thus  w«  nav  f>>iir 
Notional  words  as  the  matter  of  language,  and  Idbbccai 
words  as  giving  to  language  its  form.  tluU  ia.  whad  m  ««9- 
monly  called  its  grammatical  structure.  It  mnat  We  ^ 
served  however  that  in  many  languages  whick  ymmtm  Irv 
terminations,  a  considerable  part  of  tbe  r«las»ns  wh--^ 
subsist  among  words,  that  is,  among  tbe  notioos  wh«cj 
words  express,  are  indicated  by  the  order  of  tbe  neumi. 
words  as  well  as  by  signs  of  relation.  This  ia  txmm  la  Met 
extent  in  all  languages,  but  it  is  more  particularly  the  capi 
in  such  languages  as  our  own. 

This  grammatical  division  of  words  adopted  by  Dt.leciff 
leads  to  the  division  of  grammar  into  two  main  pan%  atfy  ma- 
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logy  and  svntax,  the  former  of  which  respects  tfe  I 
the  several  words,  and  the  latter  their  wlitisns  i  ' 
bined  in  a  sentence. 

A  notional  word  may  either  be  a  root  or  elei— ot 
of  further  analysis,  or  it  may  be  a  form  derived 
a  root,  as  grow^  growth^  long,  lengthy  wbore  tbe  <l  m  mu  4 
termination,  in  the  sense  of  a  sign  of  reUtioo.  btt  is  a  tr-- 
roination  which  modifies  the  notion  of  the  word  fHavbirfc  : 
is  formed.  A  notional  word  may  also  be  what  Da.B«ri£r 
calls  a  Secondary  Form,  as  greatness.  iraottAy.  kt^  tt; 
latter  of  which  words  exhibits  the  fblkmuig  fui—  ef  4r- 
velopment :  weal  (German,  tcohlu  weaUk^  unMJtlm 

It  is  not  intended  by  this  division  of  words  te  afens  tbit 
some  of  such  terminations  as  nert,  &c.  may  nat  baw  W«a 
originally  notional  words.  It  is  probable  ibal  sU  sodb  ter- 
minations, and  perhaps  all  terminationa.  haTc  enos  bns 
notional  words,  and  that  in  the  progreaa  of  nsan  tbr«  be*« 
become  permanently  attached  to  particular  vora^  «f  w^«& 
they  may  now  for  aal  purposes,  except  histoocal  ymrfmtK 
be  considered  a  part  that  is,  a  part  ne  rosea  ry  to  |p«»  th» 
word  that  meaning  which  it  now  has.  Nor  m  it  maM^ai 
to  affirm  that  words  which  are  now  merely  words  of  rrtan -a, 
were  not  originally  notional  words:  on  tbe  oontrary,  \> 
Becker  admits  that  most  of  the  relational  words  *  are  di*r.f  vt 
from  radical  verbs,  and  therefore  were  ori|pnaI)y  musbi 
words ;  they  have  now  come  to  imply  merely  reiaTii.Ms  / 
notions,  and  do  not  differ  in  their  present  signtfieatioo  fr-.o 
the  terminations  of  inflection.  The  use  of  Relai^jE. 
words  increases  in  language  in  the  same  proportian  as  ^ 
power  of  inflection  diminishea.' 

This  divijiion  of  words  into  Notional  and  Rdatiooa:  1  - 
pears  to  be  of  considerable  importance.  Sono  que*:*.* 
however  may  arise  whether  all  the  words  which  Dr.  Ber^' 
calls  relational  are  properly  placed  by  him  in  tbai  c-am^ 
Thus  he  considers  the  pronoun  I  as  a  word  of  rr^:  c 
merely,  and  implying  personality.  But  this  doe*  noc  w-pc*- 
to  us  to  be  a  correct  view  of  the  nature  of  that  wotd  J  t  - 
jections,  he  also  observes,  'imply  neith«>  notseoa  r  - 
relations  of  notions,  and  are  not  necessarily  oonaertcd  w . « 
Digitized  by  VrrVJ^.jC'ic 
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tiie  sentence ;'  but  the  latter  part  of  tbis  proposition  may  be 
assented  to  witbout  giving  our  assent  to  tbe  former  part. 

NOTRE  DAME.    [Paris] 

NOTTINGHAM.  EARL  OF.  Hkneaok  Finch,  wbose 
fdtber  was  recorder  of  the  city  of  I-^ndon,  and  a  member  of 
the  family  of  the  earls  of  Winchelsea,  was  born  in  1621.  He 
was  educated  at  Westminster  school,  and  was  afteVwards  re- 
moved to  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  After  leaving  the  univer- 
sity be  became  a  member  of  the  Society  of  the  Inner  Temple, 
London.  On  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  be  was  appointed 
solicitor-general,  and  distinguished  himself  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  regicides.  He  published  *  An  exact  and  most 
impartial  Account  of  the  Indictment,  Arraignment,  Trial, 
and  Judgment  of  (according  to  Imv)  Twenty-nine  Regi- 
cidea,'  4to.,  1660  ;  8vo.,  1679.  In  1661  he  was  made 
member  of  parliament  for  the  university  of  Oxford,  and 
about  the  same  time  was  created  a  baronet.  In  1665  the 
diploma  of  LL-IX  was  presented  to  him  by  the  university  of 
Oxford.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  impeachment  of 
the  earl  of  Clarendon  in  1667;  and  in  1670  was  appointed 
attornev-general.  He  succeeded  the  earl  of  Shaftesbury  as 
lord-keeper  of  the  great  seal  in  1673,  and  in  1675  was  made 
lord-chancellor  of  England.  He  presided  as  lord  high 
steward  on  the  trial  of  Viscount  Stafford,  in  1680,  and 
pronounced  judgment  against  that  nobleman  in  a  speech  of 
extraordinary  eloquence.  He  was  created  earl  of  Notting- 
ham in  1681,  and  died  in  1682. 

Besides  the  account  of  the  trial  of  the  Regicides,  he  pub- 
lished 'Speeches  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,*  1679: 
'Speech  at  the  Sentence  of  William  Viscount  Stafford,' 
1680:  •  Amiments  upon  the  Decree  in  the  Cause  between 
the  Hon.  Charles  Howard,  Esq.,  Plaintiff;  Heniy.  late 
duke  of  Norfolk ;  Henry,  lord  Mowbray,  his  son ;  Henry, 
marquis  of  Dorchester ;  and  Richard  Marriot.  Esq.,  De- 
fendants ;  wherein  the  several  ways  and  methods  of  limiting 
a  trust  of  a  term  for  years,  are  fully  debated,'  Lend.,  1685, 
foL:  •  An  argument  of  the  Claim  of  the  Crown  to  Pardon 
on  Impeachment,'  fol. ;  and  8vOn  1791 :  there  is  a  volume 
of  •  Reports  of  Cases  decreed  in  the  High  Court  of  Chan- 
cery during  the  time  Sir  Hencage  Finch,  afterwards  earl  of 
Nottingham,  was  Lord  Chancellor,'  1725.  Some  valuable 
Chancery  ReporU,  written  with  his  own  hand,  were  left 
by  bim.  Lwa  Nottingham  had  a  high  reputation  for  sound 
judgment  and  integrity.  It  has  been  said  of  him,  'That 
he  was  a  man  of  probity  and  well  versed  in  the  laws*  an 
mcorrupt  judge,  and  in  his  own  court  could  resist  the 
strongest  application  even  ft-om  the  king  himself.'  *  He 
was,'  says  the  anonymous  author  of  the  '  Lives  of  the  Lord 
Chancellors,*  •  a  very  eloquent  person,  and  a  most  excel- 
lent orator,  and  a  lord  of  that  wisdom,  that  some  have 
stiled  him  the  English  Roscius,  the  English  Cicero,  &c,' 
His  character  is  drawn  by  Dryden,  in  his  *  Absalom  and 
Acbitopbel,'  under  the  name  of  Amri — 

'  To  whom  the  double  Uleuing  does  belonir. 
With  Moses'  inspiratioo,  Aaron's  tongue.' 

NOTTINGHAM.  [Nottinohamshirb.J 
NOTTINGHAMSHIRE,  an  inland  county  of  England. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  north-east  and  east  by  Lincolnshire, 
from  which  it  is  in  one  part  separated  by  the  river  Trent ; 
on  the  south-east  and  south  by  Leicestershire,  ftrom  which 
it  is  separated  in  one  part  by  the  Soar ;  on  the  west  bv  Der- 
bysbire,  from  which  it  is  separated  in  one  part  by  the 
Erewash ;  and  on  the  north- west  by  Yorkshire.  Its  form 
approximates  to  an  oval.  Its  greatest  length  is  from  north 
by  east  to  south  by  west,  from  the  junction  of  the  three 
counties  of  York.  Lincoln,  and  Nottingham,  to  the  village 
of  Stanford  on  the  Soar,  51  miles;  its  greatest  breadth, 
from  the  border  of  Derbyshire  between  Mansfield  and  Alfre- 
ton,  to  the  river  Witham  on  the  Lincolnshire  border,  not 
far  from  Newark,  26  miles.  Its  area  is  estimated  at  837 
square  miles.  The  population  in  1821  was  186,873 ;  in  1831, 
225,327 ;  showing  an  increase  in  ten  years  of  38,454,  or  20 
per  cent. ;  and  giving  269  inhabitants  to  a  square  mile.  In 
size  it '» the  twenty-seventh  of  English  counties ;  in  amount 
of  population,  the  twenty-second ;  and  in  density  of  popula- 
tion, the  tenth.  Nottingham,  the  capital,  is  near  the  Trent, 
109  miles  in  a  direct  line  north-north-west  of  London,  or 
124  miles  by  the  mail-road  through  Wobum,  Newport 
Pagnell,  Harborough.  Leicester,  and  Loughborough. 

Surface;    Geological  Character;    Hydrography;    and 
Cammum'cations.^The  surface  of  the  county  is  undulating, 
except  in  the  vale  of  Trent  and  the  vale  of  Belvoir ;  but 
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there  arc  no  very  high  hills.  The  northern  boundary  runt 
through  the  marshes  that  surround  the  Isle  of  Axholme 
The  east  side  of  the  county  between  the  Witham  and  tht> 
Trent  is  for  the  most  part  flat.  Beacon  hill  rises  lo  the  east 
of  Newark:  and  a  ridge  of  upland  skirts  the  immediate 
valley  of  the  Trent  from  the  neigbourhood  of  Newark  to 
Nottmgham.  The  eastern  side  of  this  ridge  l^as  a  very 
gradual  slope  toward  the  vale  of  Belvoir,  watered  by  the 
Devon  and  its  tributary  the  Smite.  Quite  in  the  south 
part  of  the  county,  between  the  Trent  and  the  vale  of  Bel 
voir,  are  the  Wold  Hills,  in  which  are  included  the  Hotchley 
or  Leak  hills.  On  the  west  side  of  the  Trent  the  ground 
rises  gradually  towards  the  Idle  in  the  northwest  and  the 
Erewash  in  the  south-west.  The  western  escarpment  which 
skirts  the  valley  of  the  Idle  is  steeper :  and  it  may  be  ob- 
served of  the  hills  generally  in  this  county,  that  their  western 
slope  is  steeper  than  the  eastern.  Pear-tree  hill  and  Gring- 
ley  hill  (235  feet)  are  at  the  northern  end  of  these  uplands, 
just  above  the  Idle,  and  Langton  Harbour  and  Holland 
Hill  (467  feet  high)  are  between  the  Trent  and  the  Erewash. 
West  of  the  Idle  the  ground  rises  again,  but  it  is  intersected 
by  the  valleys  through  which  the  tributaries  of  the  Idle  flow. 
Near  the  head  of  the  Maun,  one  of  these  tributaries,  are  the 
high  lands  of  Shirewood  or  Sherwood  Forest,  known  in  tra- 
dition as  the  principal  haunt  of  Robin  Hood.  Sutton- 
in-AshOeld  hill,  west  of  Mansfield,  is  about  600  feet  high. 

The  strata  which  occupy  the  surface  of  this  county  suc- 
ceed each  other  in  order  from  east  to  west.  The  eastetm 
and  south-eastern  border  of  the  county  is  chiefly  occupied 
by  the  lias,  which  is  found  in  that  part  of  the  vale  of  Belvoir 
which  lies  east  of  the  Deven  and  the  Smite,  and,  passing  to 
the  west  of  the  latter  river  near  its  source,  forms  the  Wold 
hills  of  Nottinghamshire  and  Leicestershire.  The  vale  of 
Trent  and  the  uplands  to  the  west  of  it  are  for  the  most 
part  composed  of  rocks  of  the  red-marl  or  new  red-sandstone 
group.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  county  these  formatkma 
extend  to  the  borders  of  Yorkshire  and  Derbyshire.  Just 
along  the  northern  border  they  sink  beneath  the  fens  sur- 
rounding the  Isle  of  Axholme,  in  which  isle  they  emerge 
again.  Langton  Harbour  and  Holland  Hill  belong  to  thiv 
formation.     The  striking   colour    of    the   red-marl    has 

fiven  origin  to  many  local  names,  as  Retford  on  the 
die,  Radtbrd,  Raticlifie,  and  Ratcliffe,  and  perhaps  Rud- 
dington,  all  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Trent,  and 
not  far  from  Nottingham.  Among  the  beds  of  thip. 
formation  is  a  sandstone  so  soft  as  to  admit  of  bevng 
easily  excavated.  The  caverns  near  Nottingham  are 
supposed  to  have  given  to  that  town  (and  throuj^b  it  to  the 
county)  its  name,  Snodengaham,  *the  hoine  of  cavemsw' 
There  are  under  that  town  many  caves,  some  of  them  cellars 
of  comparatively  modern  date,  but  others  of  considerable 
though  unascertained  antiauity.  There  are  some  caverns 
in  the  face  of  a  clifi"  near  the  river  Lene.  west  of  Notting- 
ham castle ;  and  there  are  some  remarkable  excavations  at 
Sneinton  close  to  Nottingham.  These  are  all  probably  ar- 
tificial, or,  if  originating  in  natural  caverns,  have  been  en- 
larged and  modified  by  human  labour.  Gypsum  occurs 
plentifully  in  this  formation,  and  is  quarried  in  several 
places.  The  newer  magnesian  or  conglomerate  limestane 
underlies  the  red-marl ;  but  in  some  parts  these  formations 
are  separated  by  beds  of  quartzose  gravel,  extending  to  the 
depth  of  600  or  900  feet,  and  often  consolidated  into  a  soft 
pudding-stone,  of  which  the  Castle  hill  at  Nottingham  is  a 
specimen.  'Although  this  gravel  has  been  referred  1^ 
some  to  a  recent  alluvial  origin,  it  seems  more  probable  that 
it  is  a  form  of  the  conglomerate  rocks  so  generally  attend- 
ant upon  this  formation.  It  constitutes  tbe  prevailing  stia^ 
tum  throu|;hout  Sherwood  Forest.*  (Conybeare  and  Phil- 
lips's Outlines  of  the  Geology  qf  England  and  Wales,\ 

The  beds  of  the  magnesian  limestone  occupy  a  tract  vary- 
ing from  4  to  7  miles  wide  in  the  south-western  part  of  the 
county,  west  of  a  line  drawn  from  Mansfield  to  Nottingham. 
Near  Mansfield  the  strata  are  arched  and  contorted.  West 
of  the  magnesian  limestone  occurs  the  great  coal-field  of 
South  Yorkshire,  Derbyshire,  and  Nottinghamshire,  of 
which  coalfield  only  a  small  part  is  comprehended  in  thiff 
county.  Between  Mansfield  and  Nottingham  the  limestone 
immediately  overlies  the  coal,  but  south-west  of  Notting- 
ham the  coal-measures  crop  out  from  beneath  the  red-marL 
which  occupies  the  valley  of  the  Trent.  There  are  many 
coal-pits  in  the  county  which  yield  abundance  of  coaL  Tbe 
general  direction  of  the  dip  of  the  coal-beds  is  eastwaisd. 
The  seams  of  coal  vary  from  one  or  two  to  five  or  six  fiofii 
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m   mickness.    The  quality  of  the  coal  ig  feiinuar  to  that  of 
Newcastle,  but  rather  inferior. 

Blue  hmestone,  approaching  to  marble  in  texture,  is  quar- 
ried in'the  Has  of  B€»&con  bill  near  Newark.  Good  bluish 
stone  fbr  building  is  dug  at  Maplebeck,  between  Mansfield 
and  Newark;  and  there  are  ouarries  of  gypsum  and  of  a 
reddish  stone  sufficiently  hara  for  building,  or  suited  for 
burning  into  lime,  at  Gotham ;  both  in  the  red-marl  district. 
There  are  extensive  quarries  of  reddish  stone,  from  which 
immense  blocks  are  raised,  near  Mansfield,  near  the  boun- 
dary of  the  red-marl  and  the  magnesian  limestone.  A 
?|uarry  of  the  limestone  at  Mansfield  Woodhouse  is  worked 
or  lime:  its  beauty  of  colour  and  closeness  of  grain  would 
render  it  more  valuable  than  Portland  stone,  were  it  not  for 
its  extreme  hardness.  Coarse  paving-stone,  much  used  at 
Nottingham,  is  quarried  at  Lmby,  north  of  that  town,  in 
the  magnesian  limestone  district. 

Hydrography,  CommumcattorUf  <J^. — ^The  whole  county 
belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Trent,  which  river  first  touches 
the  south-west  border  of  the  county  at  the  junction  of  the 
Soar,  flows  along  the  border  about  3  miles  to  the  junction 
of  the  Ere  wash,  and  then  entering  the  county  flows  through 
it  25  miles  in  a  north-east  direction  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Newark :  below  Newark  it  turns  to  the  north,  and  flowing 
first  within  and  then  upon  the  border  of  the  county  25 
miles  farther,  to  below  Gainsborough  (Lincolnshire),  finally 
quits  the  county  and  flows  through  the  marshes  of  the  Isle 
of  Axholme  to  the  Humber.  That  part  of  its  course  which 
appertains  to  this  county  is  about  53  miles.  It  is  a  broad 
river,  bordered  by  a  belt  of  low  lands,  and  navigable  through- 
out for  river  craft,  and  up  to  Gainsborough  for  sea-borne 
vessels  of  200  tons.  There  was  not  till  lately  any  bridge 
over  the  Trent  between  Newark  and  Gainsborough,  which 
towns  are  21  milev  distant.  Recentlv  a  cast-iron  bridge,  of 
four  arches,  each  118  feet  span,  has  been  thrown  over  the 
river  at  Dunham.    The  total  length  of  the  bridge  is  536  feet. 

The  Idle  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  several  streams. 
The  Rainworth  Water  rises  m  Sherwood  Forest  3  miles 
south  of  Mansfield,  and  flows  north  east  12  miles  to 
I  he  town  of  Oiler  ton.  Here  it  is  joined  on  the  left  bank 
by  the  Maun,  which  rises  at  the  village  of  Hardwick,  and 
flows  north-east  12  miles  by  Mansfield  and  through  Clip- 
stone  park.  From  Ollerton  the  united  stream,  bearinf^  the 
name  of  Maun,  flows  4  miles  north  by  east  till  it  is  jomed 
on  the  left  bank  bv  the  Meden,  which  rises  at  Whiteborough 
on  the  border  of  toe  county,  2  or  3  miles  west  of  Mansfield, 
and  floifs  16  miles  north-east  by  Church  Wartop,  and 
through  Thoresby  park.  The  river  now  takes  the  name  of 
Idle,  and  flows  north-east  4  miles  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
West  Drayton,  where  it  receives  on  the  left  bank  the  Wol- 
len  or  Wallin,  17  miles  long.  This  river  rises  in  Derby- 
shire, and  flows  through  the  park  of  Welbeck  abbey,  where 
it  expands  into  a  large  sheet  of  water,  and  then,  after  its 
junction  with  the  Poulter  (7  miles  long),  which  also  rises  in 
Derbyshire,  flows  through  Clumber  park,  where  it  again 
expands.  From  the  junction  of  the  Wallin,  the  Idle  flows 
northward  in  a  winding  course  of  18  miles  to  Bawtry,  re- 
ceiving on  the  left  bank,  just  above  that  town,  the  Rayton 
or  Ryion,  24  miles  long,  which  rises  in  Yorkshire,  and 
flows  by  Worksop  and  Blyth.  After  receiving  the  Ryton, 
the  Idle  flows  eastward  2  miles  to  the  border  of  Lin- 
colnshire, and  7  miles  more  along  the  border,  or  just 
within  it,  into  the  Trent  at  West  Stockwith.  Below  Bawtry 
its  euurse  is  through  the  marshes  of  '  the  Car,*  south  of  the 
Island  of  Axholme.  In  this  part  it  is  called  the  Bicar 
D>ko,  Bykersdyke,  or  Vicardyke,  while  the  name  of  the 
New  Idle  is  given  to  a  straight  navigable  cut  which 
runs  north  through  the  marshes  of  Thorne  level  into  the 
lower  part  of  the  Trent*.  [Axholmk,  Islb  of;  Lincoln- 
IHIRE.J  The  whole  course  of  the  Idle,  measured  from  the 
head  of  the  Rainworth  Water,  the  Maun,  or  the  Meden, 
into  the  Trent  at  West  Stockwith,  is  about  47  miles.  It  is 
navigable  from  l^ast  Retford,  12  miles  above  Bawtry.  None 
of  its  tributaries  are  navigable. 

The  Soar  has  ^ut  8  miles  of  its  course,  navigable 
throughout*  on  l3ie\order  of  this  county  and  Leicestershire, 
to  which  Utter  it  belongs.  [Lbickstershirje.]  The  £re- 
wash  rises  iu  the  county,  very  near  the  head  of  the  Maun, 
and  flows  south-west  to  the  border,  and  south -south-east 
a«ong  the  border  of  this  county  and  Derbyshire  to  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Trent.  The  Lene  risen  near  the  grounds  of 
Newsiead  Abbey,  5  miU»s  south  of  Mansfield,  and  Uows  12 
or  13  miles  southward  into  the  Trent  near  Notiingham  ;  it 
passes  throUQh  Ncwstead  park,  and  close  to  the  town  of 


Nottingham.  The  Dover  Beck  nses  in  M»enrood  Feral 
and  flows  10  miles  south-east  into  the  Trent.  Tbe  D^tB 
rises  in  Leicestershire  and  flows  northward  into  t^  Trv.i 
through  the  vale  of  Belvoir.  Of  its  whole  caoona  oi  »*rf 
than  20  miles,  8  or  9  belong  to  this  count}.  It*  inhn^jty 
the  Smite,  18  miles  long,  and  the  Whipling.  10  id«1m  \  ^r^ 
which  flows  into  the  Smite,  belong  chiefly  to  tlu«  o^vr.)-. 
The  tongue  of  land  at  the  junction  of  tbe  Dewn  sod  tut 
Trent  is  insulated  by  a  navi^ble  channel  cotBiBQAKai.nf 
between  these  two  rivers.    [Newark.) 

Those  parts  of  the  Erewash  and  Cromford  rana)*  vkr) 
are  on  the  east  side  of  the  Erewash  belong  to  Nottm^fca^- 
shire.    [Derbyshire.] 

The  Nottingham  Canal  commences  in  tbe  O^Al.-i 
Canal  at  Langtey  Bridge,  and  runt  in  an  imipilar  bo* 
south-cast  into  the  river  Trent  at  Trent  Brid^  nor  Sm- 
tingham.  It  has  a  cut  from  above  Nottinghmin  inio  tW  fn*f 
Trent  at  Becston,  higher  up.  The  Act  for  this  canal  «u 
obtamed  in  1792,  and  the  canal  completed  in  1^«. 

The  Grantham  Canal  commences  at  the  town  of  GtaalKin 
in  Lincolnshire,  and  pursues  a  very  circuitoo*  roonm  ijt 
more  than  30  miles  to  the  Trent  bridge  nmx  NvCtu^lwiii. 
close  to  the  place  where  the  Nottingham  CanaJ  cnifn  tW 
Trent  It  is  partly  in  Lincolnshire,  pailhr  m  Ltiopvtrr- 
shire,  and  partly  in  Nottinghamshire.  Tae  Acts  far  it 
were  obtained  in  1793  and  1797:  the  uricttkoo  ■  ikiv 
complete  between  Grantham  and  Nottingbaa ;  bot  a  tbift 
out  from  the  main  line  to  Bingham  is  still  nnftnabad. 

The  Chesterfield  Canal  commences  in  tbe  Trvot  ara.- 
West  Stockwith,  and  runs  south-west  round  tbe  Imm  v/ 
Gringley  Beacon  to  East  Retford ;  and  firom  tbcan  vn:- 
ward  by  Worksop,  and  thence  again  south- west  ibrot^ 
Yorkshire  and  Derbyshire  to  Chesterfield.  In  tbe  Torki)  rt 
^rt  is  a  tunnel  more  than  \^  miles  long;  and  neArGraybn 
Beacon  is  another  tunnel  153  yards  long.  Thts  tmsM,  •«• 
commenced  under  an  Act  obtained  in  1 771,  and  wm  floAfc^W 
in  1776  or  1777.  From  the  Trent  to  Retford  it  wiU  T««f»f 
boats  of  50  or  60  tons  burthen ;  in  other  perta,  only  U  j# 
tons.  From  the  Trent  to  Worksop  is  a  rise  of  250  fert,  arrf 
to  the  summit-level  is  a  total  rise  of  335  feet. 

The  principal  coach-roads  are  as  follows : — ^tbe  CMn« 
and  Wetherby  mail-road  enters  the  county  10  miles  bcv  *i 
Grantham  in  Lincolnshire,  and  120  miles  from  Hri^i 
Hall.  London;  it  passes  through  Newark  (124  aJo', 
Ollerton  (137  miles),  and  Worksop  (146  miles),  to«o  Teri- 
shire.  The  Edinburgh  and  York  mail-road  branebcssf  fran 
the  last  at  Newark,  and  runs  through  Tuxfbrd  ( 1 37|  adnv 
East  Retford  (145  miles),  and  Bawtry  (153  miles^  «W^ 
last  is  just  within  the  border  of  Yorkshire.  Tbe  Hab&i 
mail -road  enters  the  county  at  Rempston,  4|  wBt»  fe^noJ 
Loughborough  in  Leicestershire,  and  113^  from  Luoduo, 
and  passes  through  Nottingham  (124  milea),  and  Mimfieid 
(138  miles)  into  Derbyshire.  The  Leeds  nMul-road  cvitn 
the  county  at  Upper  Broughton,  6)  miles  be^tXMl  Mfct-a 
Mowbray  in  Leicestershire,  and  runs  to  Nottinghaa.  vtrt 
it  falls  in  with  the  Halifax  road. 

The  Mansfield  and  Pinxton  railway  runs  frocn  tbi  t<«i 
of  Mansfield  to  the  Oomford  Canal  at  Pinxton  mtlU  erv 
Alfreton  in  Derbyshire,  with  a  branch  to  tbe  Codx^r  Pixi 
iron- works.  This  railway  is  above  8  miles  kyog;  at  it* 
commencement  at  Mansfield  it  is  101  feet  8  tocbet  abi^^t 
the  level  of  the  Cromford  Canal  at  Pinxton :  its  teruunL* 
at  Pinxton  is  8  feet  above  the  canal.  The  Art  fbc  tba  n^ 
way  was  obtained  a.i».  1817.  It  is  chiefly  used  lur  ouctc;  .^ 
coal  and  lime.  Branches  of  the  Midland  CountM*s  RaJvi^ 
connect  the  London  and  Birmingham  railwa}  at  Rugi?  *-  - 
the  towns  of  Leicester,  Derby,  and  Nottingham ;  ai»d  tU 
last  two  with  each  other.  These  branches  follow  tbe  tauiji 
of  the  Soar,  the  Derwent,  and  the  Trent  A  railway  t» 
been  projected  from  Nottingham  to  Lincoln,  there  to/ji«  tLs 
proposed  Great  Northern  Railway. 

Agrieulture.^lhe  climate  of  this  countr  is  diy  arl 
healthy,  and  upon  some  of  the  light  lands  tne  bairnA  » 
as  early  as  in  many  counties  more  to  the  south.  Tb«  fart 
of  the  country  is  undulating  without  ri^inf  to  any  ftxhi 
height.  The  high  hills  of  Derbyshire  interce|H  tbe  wesler'T 
winds,  and  cause  the  clouds  to  discharge  their  a»^«*ti.ra 
before  they  reach  Nottinghamshire:  the  nctttiv»t  r^us  v« 
when  the  \und  comes  from  the  east. 

The  county  may  be  divideil  mto  thrre  dUtncC*  w  1 
respect  to  fcoil.  In  the  fr^t.  sand  and  gra\cl  pr^^aiL  Tl  * 
extends  along  tho  vale  of  Trent  to  tbe  borders  of  LiLn  v 
hlnre,  and  to  the  north  of  Nottingham  along  tbe  a&ttfrt 
fui  est  land  ond  borde|i>jJ^2§d4lf  >P  o^  laud  about  ^u 
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l<mtf  and  from  7  to  10  miles  broad.  Tbe  next  is  the  clay, 
vhich  lies  between  the  Trent  land  and  the  last-mentioned 
strip,  and  in  a  part  of  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
county  towards  Leicestershire.  The  third  district  is  that 
where  limestone  and  coal  are  found.  This  lies  partly  on 
the  borders  of  Derbyshire,  and  partly  on  the  south- east, 
towards  Leicestershire  and  Lincolnshire.  Gypsum  of  an 
excellent  quality  is  found  on  Beacon  Hill,  near  Newark,  and 
at  Red  Hill,  at  the  junction  of  the  Trent  and  Soar. 

This  county,  of  which  a  great  portion  was  once  forest-land, 
coQlaios  many  fine  parks  and  seats.  In  consequence  of  this 
many  domains  are  held  in  hand  by  wealthy  proprietors,  and 
the  buildings  attached  to  these  estates  are  substantial  and 
convenient  An  improved  state  of  agriculture  also  results 
from  this  circumstance,  and  crops  may  be  seen  which,  to  a 
sunerficial  observer,  might  appear  to  proceed  from  a  much 
richer  soil  than  it  is  in  reality.  There  are,  no  doubt,  many 
fertile  spots ;  but  the  generality  of  the  lands  are  not  above 
mediocrity,  and  some  are  very  poor.  The  farms  are  of  mo- 
derate size,  and  the  tenants  are  mostly  at  will,  trusting  to  the 
honour  of  their  landlords  not  to  remove  them  without  suf- 
ficient cause,  nor  to  raise  the  rents  beyond  a  fair  rate.  Th^ 
same  families  have  continued  in  some  farms  for  generations. 
The  old  plough  of  the  county  is  a  swing-plough,  but 
wheel-plougos  have  been  introduced,  and  are  very  generally 
used.  The  other  agricultural  implements  are  such  as  are 
Mied  in  the  adjoining  counties ;  and  the  increased  means 
of  communication  have  brought  every  improved  instrument, 
such  as  cultivators,  scarifiers,  and  drills,  into  partial  use. 
The  gentlemen's  bailiffs,  as  everywhere  else,  are  ready  to 
try  new  inventions.  The  old  farmers  are  cautious,  and  vait 
till  they  are  satisfied  of  their  utility,  which  they  are  often 
slow  in  acknowledging. 

Before  the  enclosure  of  the  forest-lands  and  the  commu 
faiion  of  the  forestal  rights,  a  great  portion  of  the  land 
could  not  be  cultivated  to  advantage  or  improved.  The 
practice  of  leaving  the  land  in  grass  for  several  years,  and 
then  breaking  it  up  for  a  course  of  cropping,  prevailed  in 
most  parts  of  the  county,  and  being  better  regulated,  has 
introduced  a  modified  convertible  system,  to  which  the 
lig^hter  soils  are  well  adapted.  Turnips  are  cultivated  to  a 
great  extent.  Along  the  river  Trent  are  some  very  good 
meadows  and  pastures,  in  which  bullocks  are  grazed  to  ad- 
vantage. The  breeds  which  are  preferred  are  the  Hereford 
and  tbe  short-horn  for  the  best  pastures,  and  the  small 
Scots  for  inferior.  There  are  not  many  dairies,  although 
some  good  cheese  is  made  here  and  there.  The  dairies  are 
chiefly  along  the  Soar.  The  sheep  are  mostly  of  the 
Leicester  breed.  Some  South-downs  are  however  met 
with  on  many  farms. 

Before  the  common  fields  were  enclosed  and  divided,  the 
system  of  cultivation  on  the  clay  soil  was  very  imperfect. 
A  fallow,  often  not  half  cleaned,  and  but  shghtly  manured, 
was  followed  by  a  crop  of  wheat,  which  was  thought  abun- 
dant if  it  reached  three-quarters  per  acre,  and  moderately 
good,  at  little  more  than  two.  Beans  and  peas  mixed  toge- 
ther often  followed ;  and,  in  spile  of  sowing  thick,  which  pro- 
duced straw  and  little  com,  the  weeds  were  not  kept  down : 
and  the  crop  of  oats  which  followed  was  generally  half 
smothered  with  weeds;  which  the  next  fallow  could  not 
eradicate.  Now  a  better  system  has  succeeded ;  and  although 
the  fallow  is  thought  absolutely  indispensable,  yet  the 
tillage  is  better,  the  crops  cleaner,  and  the  produce  more 
abundant. 

There  are  many  hop  plantations  in  the  county,  which,  in 
some  years,  give  a  good  profit  to  the  grower.  There  are 
excellent  market-gardens  m  the  neighbourhood  of  Newark, 
Nottingham,  and  otlier  towns,  the  sandy  soil  being  very 
favourable  to  the  cultivation  of  roots  and  vegetables.  There 
arc  some  good  orchards  on  the  heavier  soils,  but  no  cider 
is  made  in  the  county. 

Tue  remains  of  the  old  forest-trees  are  still  to  be  met 
with  in  parks,  where  they  have  been  preserved  as  orna- 
ments ;  but  they  have  been  greatly  thinned  in  the  woods 
wiiich  still  remain.  A  better  system  of  forest  management 
has  been  introduced  of  late  years,  and  more  attention  is 
paid  ts)  the  growth  of  navy  timber.  Many  new  woods  and 
planlations  have  been  made  in  those  parts  of  the  forests 
which  have  been  granted  to  individuals,  or  allotted  on 
endosures.  Very  extensive  woods  have  been  planted  on 
the  estates  of  the  dukes  of  Newcastle  and  Portland. 

Ihe  principal  fairs  in  Nottinghainsliire  are  as  follows:  — 
Nottingham,    March  7,   Apvil   2,  October  3;     Newark, 


Friday  before  the  Sunday-fortnight  before  Easter,  Mfiy  14» 
Whit-Tuesday,  August  2,  November  1,  Monday  before  De- 
cember 11 ;  Mansfield,  April  5,  July  10,  second  Thursday 
in  October;  Warsop,  May  21,  November  17  ;  Edwinstow, 
October  24;  Worksop,  March  31,  October  15;  Tuxford, 
September  25,  hops ;  Retford,  April  2,  October  2,  hops. 

Divisions,  Towns,  <J«. — Nottinghamshire  is  divided  into 
six  wapentakes  and  one  liberty,  beside  the  county  of  the 
town  of  Nottingham.  The  relative  situation,  &c.  of  these 
divisions  is  as  follows : — 

PoDidattoa 

Name  of  Divuion.               Situation,  Area.  ia  1831 
Bassetlaw  wapentake:— 

Hatfield  division            N.W.  111,220  19,461 

North  Clay  division        N.E.  35,230  10,295 

South  Clay  division        E.  38,080  7,496 

Bingham  wapentake          S.E.  55,760  12,442 

Broxtow        do.                   W.  81,470  65,299 

Newark         do.                   E.  41,910  17,111 

Rushcliffe      do.                    S.  41,570  10,920 
Southwell  and  Scrooby 

liberty                        various  parts  46,200  11,051 

Thurgarton  wapentake     Central  71,750  20,572 

Nottingham  town  and  county  of  town    2,610  50,680 

525,800       225,327 

Each  of  the  wapentAkes  consists  of  a  north  and  a  south 
division,  except  Bassetlaw,  which  has  three  divisions,  as 
given  above.  The  liberty  of  Southwell  consists  of  parishes 
scattered  through  the  different  hundreds. 

Thn  county  contains  the  county  and  corporate  town  of 
Nottingham,  the  borough  and  market  towns  of  Newark  and 
East  Retford,  and  the  market-towns  of  Bingham,  Mansfield, 
v^llerton,  Southwell,  Tuxford,  and  Worksop.  Bingham 
(pop.  1738),  Mansfield  (pop.  9426),  Newark  (pop.  9557), 
and  Retford  (East)  (pop.  2491),  are  described  elsewhere; 
of  the  others  we  subjoin  an  account. 

Nottingham  is  locally  situated  in  the  southern  division  of 
Broxtow  hundred,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river  Lene, 
about  a  mile  north  of  the  Trent.  Tlie  borough  con- 
stituted a  county  of  itself,  and  comprehended,  before 
the  new  arrangement  of  the  municipal  boundaries,  an 
area  (as  above)  of  2610  acres,  with  a  population  of  50,680  ; 
the  additions  lately  made,  pursuant  to  the  recommendation  of 
the  Municipal  Boundary  (jommissioners,  may  be  considered 
as  having  raised  the  area  to  more  than  4000  acres,  and  the 
population  (calculated  on  the  census  of  1831)  to  more  than 
60,000,  which  now  probably  amounts  to  70,000. 

The  early  history  of  this  place  is  involved  in  great  oh* 
scurity.  The  excavations  from  which  it  is  said  to  have 
gained  its  name  (in  Saxon)  Snorenja-ham,  or  Snotnn^a-ham. 
which  some  interpret '  the  home  of  caverns'),  are  supposed 
to  have  had  a  British  origin;  and  Gale  contended  for 
placing  here  the  Roman  station  Causennse  or  Causennis, 
which  however  others  place  at  Ancaster  in  Lincolnshire. 
Nottingham  was  included  in  the  kingdom  of  Mercia:  it 
was  taken  by  the  Danes,  to  whom  ft  was  confirmed  by  the 
treaty  between  Alfred  and  Guthrum  (a.d.  878  or  880) :  it  was 
one  of  their  Mercian  burghs  which  connected  their  Northum- 
brian and  East  Anglian  dominions.  It  was  taken  and  fortified 
by  Edward  the  Elder,  but  the  Danes  afterwards  regained  and 
held  it  until  they  were  conquered  by  Edmund  I.  (a-d.  942). 
William  the  Oanqueror  built  a  castle  here,  the  government 
of  which  he  conferred  on  his  natural  son  William  Peverel. 
In  the  troubles  of  Stephen's  reign  the  town  was  taken  and 
burnt  by  the  partisans  of  the  empress  Maud;  and  it  suf- 
fered a  similar  fate  either  in  the  later  troubles  of  the  same 
reign,  or  in  the  rebellion  of  prince  Henry,  son  of  Henry  II., 
against  his  father.  In  the  troubles  of  the  reign  of  Richard 
I.  the  castle,  which  was  of  great  strength,  was  the  object 
of  contest;  in  those  of  the  i^eign  of  John  it  was  held 
throughout  by  the  kmg.  The  seizure  of  Roger  Mortimer, 
the  paramour  of  queen  Isabella,  in  Nottingham  castle 
(a.d.  1330),  is  an  incident  well  known.  In  the  civil  war 
of  Charles  I.,  that  king  set  up  his  standard  at  Notting- 
ham (August,  1642),  but  the  place  came  next  year  into 
the  hands  of  the  parliament,  who  garrisoned  the  castle, 
of  which  O)lonel  Hutchinson  (whom  the  'Memoirs'  of 
his  lady  have  made  so  well  known)  was  governor.  During 
the  Protectorate  the  castle  was  dismantled ;  and  after  the 
Restoration  the  old  building  tvas  replaced  by  the  present 
one.  which  has  nothing  of  a  castle  but  the  name.  The  only 
occurrences  of  any  importance  bince  have  been  the*  Luddile' 
'  Digitized  by  V:»^2%J^  *-^ 
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dUturbanoes  in  1811-12,  and  the  notarising  out  of  the  poli- 
tical excitement  of  1831,  on  which  occa«ion  the  castle  was 
burnt  by  the  rioters. 

The  town  is  on  a  considerable  slope  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  Lene,  commanding  an  extensive  view  of  the  vale  of  Trent 
It  consists  of  a  numl^r  of  streets  irregularly  laid  out  but 
remarkably  well  paved.  Those  in  the  central  and  more 
antient  parts  of  the  town  are  narrow ;  but  considerable  im- 
provements have  been  effected  of  late  years ;  the  streets  of 
modem  erection  are  broader,  and  there  are  several  ranges  of 
good  buildings.  The  castle  is  on  a  rock  at  the  south-west 
comer  of  the  town,  overlooking  the  Lene.  The  market- 
place is  one  of  the  largest  and  nnest  in  the  kingdom,  sur- 
rounded with  lofty  buildings.  The  extension  of  the  town 
has  been  checked  by  the  right  of  common  over  the  land  to 
the  north  and  south  of  it  possessed  by  the  freemen.  This 
has  led  to  the  formation  of  groups  of  houses  of  considerable 
extent  in  the  neighbouring  parishes  of  Sneinton,  Lenton, 
and  Radford,  which  may  be  regarded  as  su'burbs  of  Notting- 
ham, and  have  been  by  the  late  alteration  included  in  the 
municipal  limits.  These  outlying  portions  have  a  population 
of  more  than  20,000.  There  are  several  bridges  in  the  town 
over  the  arms  of  the  Lene  or  over  the  Nottingham  canal ;  and 
about  a  mile  south  of  the  town  is  '  Trent  Bridge*  of  nineteen 
arches  over  the  Trent,  a  very  antient  structure,  and  exhibit- 
ing, from  frequent  repairs,  great  architectural  variety :  con- 
nected with  this  bridge  are  a  causeway  over  the  meadows 
and  an  embankment  to  protect  the  lower  part  of  the  town 
in  the  time  of  Hoods.  Tlie  Trent  is  here  about  200  feet 
wide.    The  environs  of  Nottingham  are  very  pleasant. 

Amopg  the  principal  buildings  are  *  the  New  Exchange* 
at  the  east  end  of  the  market- place,  a  brick  building  erected 
early  in  the  last  century,  and  repaired  and  beautified  in 
1814.  The  lower  part  is  appropriated  to  shops,  behind 
which  are  the  shambles;  the  upper  part  contains  a  suite  of 
noble  rooms  for  the  transaction  of  public  business  or  for 
assemblies.  The  county-hall,  rebuilt  a.d.  1770,  is  a  com- 
modious and  handsome  building,  with  two  convenient 
courts,  and  apartments  for  the  judges,  jury,  &c.  The  town- 
hall  is  a  spacious  edifice,  of  which  the  town  gaol  forms  the 
ground-Aoor.  There  are  a  small  plain  theatre ;  a  grand 
stand  on  the  race-course,  which  is  to  the  north  of  the  town, 
and  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  kingdom ;  extensive  cavalry 
barracks  in  the  castle  park ;  and  a  building  erected  as  a 
ridine-house  for  the  yeomanry,  and  now  used  as  a  circus  or 
for  otner  public  amusements. 

The  borough  before  its  late  enlargement  comprehended 
the  three  parishes  of  St.  Mary,  St.  Peter,  and  St.  Nicholas. 
St  Mary's  church  is  in  the  central  part  of  the  town.  It  is 
a  large  cross-church,  with  a  fine  tower  at  the  mtersection  of 
the  transepts,  rising  two  stages  above  the  roof  of  the  church, 
crowned  with  a  battlement  and  eight  crocketted  pinnacles. 
The  western  end  of  the  church  has  been  modernised,  but  in 
very  bad  taste ;  the  rest  is  of  perpendicular  character,  and  pre- 
seuts  several  peculiar  features :  it  has  a  very  large  proportion 
of  window  light,  perhaps  greater  than  any  other  church  in 
England.  The  interior  is  good,  and  contains  some  fine 
monuments.  St.  Peter*s  church  is  near  the  market-place, 
it  is  a  large  church,  originally  of  perpendicular  character, 
but  the  greater  part  has  been  modernised.  It  has  a  plain 
western  tower,  surmounted  by  a  lofty  octangular  crocketed 
spire.  St  Nicholas's  church  is  in  Uastl^ate-street,  near 
the  castle :  it  is  a  plain  brick  building,  with  stone  quoins 
and  cornices,  erected  in  the  latter  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  in  place  of  one  pulled  down  during  the  civil  war  of 
Charles  I.  St  James's  church  or  chapel  is  on  Standard 
hill,  in  the  extra-parochial  district  of  the  park :  it  is  a  neat 
nodem  edifice  of  perpendicular  character,  with  a  low  cm- 
battled  tower.  St  Paul's  chapel,  in  St  Mary's  parish,  is  a 
modern  Grecian  building  with  a  Doric  portico.  The  church 
at  Lenton  is  very  small ;  it  was  built  after  the  dissolution  of 
the  religious  houses,  but  some  portions  of  a  more  antient 
building  appear  to  have  been  employed  in  its  erection. 
Radford  and  Sneinton  churches  are  both  small :  the  latter 
stands  on  the  summit  of  an  excavated  rock,  and  commands 
an  extensive  view.  A  grant  for  a  new  church  in  Sneinton 
parish  has  been  made  by  the  commissioners  for  the  erection 
of  new  churches.  There  are  several  dissenting  places  of 
worship  in  Nottingham,  especially  forWcsleyan  Methodists, 
Independents,  and  Baptists.  The  Catholics,  Jews,  Quakers, 
Unitarians,  and  several  other  sects  have  each  their  place  of 
worship;  that  of  the  Catholics  is  a  handsome  building  of 
Grecian  architecture.    There  arc  several  charitable  institu- 


tions. Plumtree  hospital  for  poor  and  aged  viAowt  a  a 
neat  brick  building,  coated  with  cement,  rebmll  wu^a  a 
few  years:  beside  the  inmates,  there  are  aevctal  em-pes- 
sioners.  Collins's  hospital  is  for  twenty-fottr  aged  wide^aa 
or  widows,  who  have  each  a  tenement  of  two  or  three  nwmi 
and  a  weekly  allowance,  beside  ooals :  the  bomtal  m  a  D«at 
brick  building.  Lambley  hospital  for  decayed  burfcwas  or 
their  widows  is  a  neat  building  consisting  of  a  centre  aad  i«» 
wings,  with  a  green  in  front  There  are  a  numlier  idtihrf 
hospitals  or  almshouses.  The  general  hospital  oo  Stao^-i 
Hill  (built  A.D.  1781),  and  the  county  lunaUc  asyloa  *.a 
which  other  patients  as  well  as  paupers  are  reeevedi,  n 
spacious  and  commodious  buildings.  TburlaDd  HaU.  aa 
antient  house  of  the  Elixabethan  period,  is  stiU  i  rrmMn'iy 
used  for  pubUc  dinners ;  it  was  the  temponry  leiAaof  of 
James  I. 

The  principal  manufactures  carried  on  at  NoCtnigiMB  am 
bobbin-net  and  lace,  and  cotton  and  silk  boaiety :  utar.j 
7000  adult  males  were  employed  in  these  brmnches  of  a* 
dustry  in  and  about  the  town  in  1S3L  Tbete  ate  aewal 
mills  ibr  spinning  cotton  and  woollen  yam,  and  for  UmnriRf 
silk,  and  much  cotton  yam  is  obtained  fipom  the  Milla  of  Der- 
byshire. The  machines  for  making  bobbin-oeC  and  iacc;  vkick 
are  very  expensive,  are  let  out  at  a  weekly  rent  to  iba  work- 
men bv  capitalists,  who  invest  a  considerabSe  ems  m  tbe 
kind  01  property.  Steam-power  has  however 
duced  of  late  into  this  manufacture.  There  are 
dye-houses;  there  are  also  white-lead  works  and 
foundry.    Wire-drawing,  pin-making,  and  the  i 


of  brass  fenders  are  carried  on  to  some  extent ;  noting  tui 
brewing  are  also  carried  on,  and  'Nottingham  ale'lnis 
high  reputation.  There  are  several  windmdls  oo  the  ea»- 
mon  north  of  the  town.  There  are  coal|pita  ia  Radluri 
parish,  which  employ  100  adult  males.  Tiw  market-da)* 
are  Wednesday  and  Saturday  for  com,  cattle,  aad  gvncnl 
provisions ;  the  Saturday  market  is  one  of  the  prmo^  ta 
the  midland  ooufnties.  There  are  several  }eany  ta«s  iir 
cattle,  cheese,  and  cloth :  at  one  of  these  Caiii,dji^iiiy(u^d 
as '  goose  fair,*  a  considerable  number  of  (pecee  are  aL:4. 
The  trade  of  the  town  is  much  promoted  by  ita  prosiaity  *» 
the  Trent  which  is  navigable,  and  from  thie  coBaatts^BU  e 
thus  afforded  with  the  various  canals  eonnectcd  wcth  ikd 
river.  The  Nottingham  canal  passes  dose  to  the  ta«B»  K.i. 
joins  the  Trent  at  Trent  bridge,  a  mile  distant 

The  corporation  under  the  Municipal  Reform  Art  fini— rri 
of  fourteen  aldermen  and  forty-two  oounciUoiv  Tht  a*- 
rough  in  its  present  enlarged  extent  is  divided  arte  M««a 
wards,  St  Ann's,  Byron,  Sneinton,  Exchange,  Ceaal.  UmA- 
ford,  and  Sherwood  wards.  Being  a  county,  it  has  ta* 
sheriffs :  there  are  a  recorder,  town-clerk,  and  otiMr  aAntm. 
The  county  magistrates  have  concurrent  juriidicfiaa  m  :!« 
borough  with  the  mayor  and  aldermen.  Before  ths  m- 
largement  of  the  boundary,  there  was  a  poliee  Iceev  ef  !.*« 
men  appointed  by  the  magistrates  at  quaner-seMaaas;  asa 
some  watchmen  were  maintained  by  private  a^baaiftimm^ 
Water  is  supplied  by  three  companies  m  aboodiMe  aod  at 
a  reasonable  rate.  The  assises  and  quarter-acasaea  far  the 
county  are  held  here ;  also  ouarUr-sessiona  for  the  hene^h . 
and  a  Court  of  Record  for  the  borough  every  forta^hte^A  * 
sheriff's  court  every  month  for  the  recovery  of  aaaaU  d^^. 
The  borough  returns  two  memb^s  to  parlii 
sheriffs  are  the  returning  ofilcera.  Nottingham  k  i 
place  for  the  northern  division  of  the  county. 

Tlio  livings  of  St.  Nicholas  and  St  Peter  are 
of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  216/1  (with  a  glahn  hwr)  aoi 
336/.  respectively :  that  of  St  Mary  is  a  vicaiaife,  «#  thr 
clear  yearly  value  of  699/.,  with  a  glehe-houML  The  ftt^ 
petual  curacy  of  St  James,  SUndard  Hill,  is  of  the  )m  i 
value  of  200/.  Radford  and  Lenton  are  vicmracea,  ef  M 
clear  yearl v  value  of  293/.  and  1 39/.  respectivdy ;  end  Sma- 
ton,  a  perpetual  curacy  of  2'i7/.    {C/erical  Gm'Je.  IBM » 

There  were,  in  1833,  in  the  three  jpari^iee  of  Kotto^h^ 
and  those  of  Lenton.  Radford,  andf  Sneintoci,  Ivw  ^^b^ 
schools,  with  540  scholars;  eight  boarding-echeoK  wA2 
254  children ;  ninety- five  day-schools  (in  a  few  ef  »k^ 
boarders  also  were  taken),  with  4177  children;  and 
four  Sunday-schools,  with  about  7840  diddren. 
the  day-schouU  in  thia  return  were  included  the 
grammar-school,  with  a  x-aluable  endowment, 
scholars;  the  Blue-Coat  School,  with  66  hoft 
girls ;  a  national  school,  with  573  children  ;  thrae  ] 
terian  schools,  with  484  children ;  and  four  otisr 
wholly  or  ohiedy  supported  by  charitable 
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There  is  a  public  library  and  news-room  in  the  market- 
place :  the  library  consists  of  about  8000  volumes,  besides 
a  valuable  collection  of  old  books,  kept  separate  A^m  the 
rest  (Lewis,  Top,  Diet,,  1831),  and  a  mineralogical  cabinet: 
in  the  buildings  of  this  institution  are  lecture,  news,  and 
billiard  rooms,  and  a  law  library :  a  literary  society  meets 
in  the  lecture-room.  There  is  a  mechanics'  institute,  esta- 
blished in  1824,  which  has  a  considerable  library. 

Ollcrton  is  in  the  parish  of  Edwinstow,  in  the  Hatfield 
division  of  Bassetlaw  hundred,  137  miles  from  London  by 
Newark,  and  18^  miles  from  Nottingham.  The  whole 
parish  of  Edwinstow  has  an  area  of  17,270  acres,  with  a 
population,  in  1831,  of  1992,  nearly  half  agricultural:  the 
chapelry  of  Ollerton  had  658  inhabitants,  more  than  a  third 
agricultural.  The  town  is  on  the  banks  of  the  Maun ;  it 
has  a  neat  Grothic  chapel  of  modem  erection,  a  Methodist 
chapel,  and  some  good  inns.  A  considerable  Quantity  of 
hops  is  ^rown  round  the  town.  The  market,  which  is  on 
Friday,  is  small :  there  are  a  hop-market  every  Tuesday  in 
September,  and  a  yearly  cattle  and  sheep  fair.  The  living 
of  Edwinstow,  united  with  the  three  chapel ries  of  Ollerton, 
Palethorpe,  and  Carburton  (all  in  the  parish),  is  a  vicarage, 
of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  639/.,  with  a  glebe-house.  Tixe 
village  of  Edwinstow,  which  is  on  the  Maun,  above  Ollerton, 
is  extremely  rural.  The  church  is  a  venerable  Grothic 
building,  with  a  lofty  spire.  There  were  in  the  chapelry, 
in  1833,  three  day-schools,  with  95  children,  and  two 
Sunday-schools,  with  142  children. 

Southwell  is  in  that  part  of  the  liberty  of  Southwell  and 
Scrooby  which  lies  between  the  north  and  south  divisions  of 
Thorgarton  hundred,  132^  miles  from  London  by  Newark, 
or  137  by  Nottingham,  fVom  which  it  is  distant  13  miles. 
It  is  likely  that  there  was  a  Roman  station  here,  or  perhaps 
a  fortified  outpost  of  the  neighbouring  station  of  Ad  Pontem, 
which  antiquaries  generally  fix  on  the  Trent,  not  far 
off.  The  name  '  Burgage,'  given  to  one  of  the  dis- 
tricts of  the  town,  is  probably  aerived  from  the  late  liatin 
term  *  burgus*  (irvpyoc),  a  tower,  and  the  remains  of  a 
fosse  on  *  the  Burgage  Hill '  probably  indicate  the  site  of 
the  Roman  fort  Several  Roman  bricks  have  been  used  in 
the  antient  ecclesiastical  buildings.  A  church  was  esta- 
blished here  by  Paulinus,  one  of  the  early  missionaries  sent 
over  to  convert  the  Anglo-Saxons,  which  became  collegiate, 
and  was  richly  endowed  by  the  liberality  of  prelates  and 
nobles  of  a  subsequent  age.  Charles  I.  was  firequently  at 
Southwell  during  the  civil  war,  and  here  he  surrendered 
himself  to  the  Scotch  commissioners.  The  town  is  on  a 
pleasant  eminence  near  the  small  river  Greet,  an  excellent 
trout-stream.  It  is  a  tolerably  large  place,  with  well-paved 
streets  and  well-built  houses,  and  comprises  the  burgage, 
or  buiridge,  the  high  town  or  prebendage  (which  two  divi- 
sions constitute  Southwell  proper),  and  the  adjacent  hamlets 
of  East  Thorpe,  West  Thorpe,  and  Normanton.  The  whole 
parish  has  an  area  of  4550  acres,  with  a  population  of  3384, 
less  than  a  third  agricuitural. 

The  colle^ate  church  at  Southwell  is  a  large  and  mag- 
nificent cruciform  building,  consisting  of  nave  and  aisles, 
choir,  transepts,  and  eastern  transept^  two  western  towers, 
and  a  central  tower.  The  nave  and  transepts  and  the 
towers  are  Norman,  of  very  bold  character  and  well-executed 
details.  The  towers  are  richly  ornamented ;  the  central  tower, 
which  is  very  massive,  is  also  Norman.  The  extreme  length 
of  the  church  is  306  feet,  breadth  of  the  nave  and  aisles  59 
feet,  breadth  at  the  transepts  121  feet  The  choir  and 
eastern  transepts  are  of  earl^  English  character,  and  the 
chapter-house  decorated  English,  of  an  early  period.  There 
are  some  windows,  of  later  insertion,  of  perpendicular  cha- 
racter, particularly  a  large  western  window.  The  arches 
which  support  the  centre  tower,  and  several  of  the  Norman 
doors,  are  fine ;  and  the  north  porch  is  a  large  and  much- 
enriched  specimen  of  Norman.  The  piers  of  the  nave  are 
round  and  short ;  the  windows  of  the  triforium  are  large,  and 
the  clerestory  windows  small,  showing  circles  on  the  outside 
and  arches  with  shafts  within.  The  nave  and  transepts 
have  a  wooden  flat  ceiling ;  the  aisles  have  a  stone  groined 
roof.  The  early  English  portions  are  among  the  finest  spe- 
cimens of  that  style  in  the  kingdom,  and  are  in  good  pre- 
servation. The  chapter-house  is  a  fine  specimen  of  early 
decorated:  it  has  no  centre  pillar.  The  organ-screen  and 
some  stalls  in  the  church  are  of  later  decorated  character, 
and  are  peculiarly  beautiful.  Within  the  last  fifty  years 
two  spires  which  crowned  the  western  towers  have  been 
Temo\ed,  and  pinnacles  of  an  incongruous  character  sub- 


stituted. This  noble  building  is  well  situated,  being  sur- 
rounded by  a  fine  open  space  sufficient  to  give  every  side 
full  eflect.  (Rickman*s  Gothic  Architecture;  plates  in 
RastaU's  Southwell,  and  in  Cayley  and  Ellis's  edition  of 
Dus^ale's  Monasticon.) 

The  chapter  of  Southwell  collegiate  church  consists  of 
sixteen  prebendaries,  who  keep  residence  each  in  rotalion 
for  three  months.  There  is  a  vicar-general  and  commissary  ; 
and  there  are  six  vicars  choral,  five  of  whom  have  residences 
assigned  to  them,  and  a  sixth  has  a  house  as  vicar  of  South- 
well. The  gross  yearly  income  of  the  church  is  2211  /.,  the 
net  income  954/.  The  prebendaries  have  also  separate 
revenues.  The  vicarage  of  Southwell  is  of  the  clear  yearly 
vsLlue  of  144/.,  with  a  glebe-house. 

The  entrance  into  the  '  minster-yard '  is  by  antient  gate- 
ways, of  which  the  western  has  a  semicircular  arch.  In 
the  yard  are  the  extensive  ruins  of  a  former  palace  of  the 
an!hbishops  of  York,  the  patrons  of  the  church,  consisting 
chiefly  of  the  chapel  and  great  hall,  which  have  been  fitted 
up  as  a  modern  residence:  they  are  covered  with  ivy. 
Annual  meetings  of  the  Nottinghamshire  clergy  are  held 
at  Southwell,  which  is  the  mother-church  of  the  county. 

There  are  meeting-houses  at  Southwell  for  Methodists 
and  Baptists,  assembly-rooms  and  theatre,  and  a  house  of 
correction  for  the  county. 

The  civil  government  of  Southwell,  the  soke  or  liberty 
of  Cum  Scrooby,  oomprehending  twenty  townships,  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  rest  of  the  county.  The  justices  of  the 
peace  are  appointed  by  the  archbishop  of  York,  but  act 
under  a  commission  from  the  crown :  they  hold  quarter- 
sessions  at  Southwell  and  Scrooby.  The  chapter  of  South- 
well, by  their  vicar,  exercise  all  episcopal  functions,  except 
confirmation  and  ordination,  over  the  peculiar  of  Southwell, 
which  comprehends  twenty-eight  parishes.  The  soke  and 
the  peculiar  are  not  coextensive. 

There  is  little  trade  at  Southwell,  but  the  lace  and 
hosiery  manufacture  employs  from  100  to  200  workmen. 
(Pop,  Returns,)  There  are  several  resident  gentry.  The 
market  is  on  Saturday,  and  there  are  two  vearly  fairs. 

There  were  in  the  parish  of  Southwell,  in  1833,  three 
boarding-schools  and  nineteen  day-schools,  with  419  scho- 
lars; and  three  Sunday-schools,  with  408  children.  Of 
the  day-schools,  four  were  supported  by  endowment ;  and 
in  two  others  a  few  scholars  were  paid  for  firom  the  proceeds 
of  a  charity.  One  of  the  boarding-schools, '  the  Collegiate 
Grammar-school,'  was  partially  supported  by  endowment 

Tuxford  is  in  the  South  Clay  division  of  the  wapentake 
of  Bassetlaw,  137)  miles  from  London  by  Newark,  and 
about  30  from  Nottingham.  The  parish  has  an  area  of 
3000  acres;  the  population, in  1831,  was  1113,  about  one- 
third  agricultural.  The  town  has  a  modem  appearance, 
having  been  rebuilt  after  a  great  fire,  a.d.  1702.  The  prin- 
cipal trade  is  derived  from  its  situation  on  the  great  north 
road,  or  from  the  cultivation  of  hops,  which  are  srown  to  a 
considerable  extent  in  the  neighbourhood.  Tho  church 
exhibits  a  mixture  of  various  styles  of  architecture.  There 
is  a  Methodist  meeting-house.  The  market  is  on  Monday, 
and  there  are  two  yearly  fairs,  one  for  cattle  and  other  live- 
stock, the  other  for  hops.  The  living  is  a  vicarage,  of  the 
clear  yearly  value  of  260/.,  with  a  glebe-house.  There 
were,  in  1833,  an  infant-school,  with  84  children;  an 
endowed  free-school,  with  40  boys;  and  four  other  day- 
schools,  with  70  children;  a  national  day  and  Sunday 
school,  with  53  children  in  the  week  and  100  on  Sundays ; 
and  two  Sunday-schools,  with  105  children. 

Worksop  is  in  the  Hatfield  division  of  the  wapentake  of 
Bassetlaw,  146  miles  from  London  by  Newark,  and  26  firom 
Nottingham.  The  area  of  the  parish  is  18,220  acres  ;  the 
population,  in  1831,  was  5566,  nearly  half  agricultural.  The 
town  is  delightfully  situated  in  a  valley  near  the  northern 
extremity  of  Sherwood  Forest,  and  the  neighbourhood  is 
adorned  by  the  magnificent  seats  of  several  noblemen.  The 
town  is  near  the  river  Rayton;  it  consists  of  one  long 
principal  street,  with  another  branching  from  it  at  right 
angles.  The  streets  are  in  general  well  paved,  and  the 
houses  are  well  built  There  is  a '  moot-hall,'  an  antient 
building,  for  the  public  business  of  the  town.  The  church  is 

Sart  of  that  which  formerly  belonged  to  a  priory  of  canons  of 
ItAugustin,  founded  here  in  the  time  of  Henry  I.  by  William 
de  Luvetot  Its  yearly  revenues,  at  the  dissolution,  were 
302/.  6«.  10c/.  gross,  or  239/.  15#.  bd,  clear.  The  church  is 
a  large  building,  originally  cruciform,  and  of  Norman 
architecture ;  but  in  the  exterior  are  considerable  admix^ 
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tures  of  later  stylefl.  The  western  door  is  a  beautiAil 
Norman  composition:  at  the  east  end  of  the  present  church 
is  the  tower,  formerly  central  while  the  whole  of  the  church 
was  standing.  The  principal  gateway  of  the  priory  is  yet 
standing ;  the  room  over  it  is  used  as  a  national  school,  and 
there  are  several  other  remains  of  the  priory,  some  of  which 
have  been  incorporated  with  or  converted  into  small  dwell- 
ing-houses. There  are  Independent,  Wesleyan  and  Primi- 
tive Methodist,  and  Catholic  chapels,  the  latter  near  the 
manor-house,  which  is  a  seat  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk.  The 
manufactures  of  the  town  are  trifling,  but  a  good  deal  of 
business  is  done  in  malting.  The  market  is  on  Wednesday, 
and  there  are  three  cattle-fairs,  beside  a  statute  fair.  The 
Chesterfield  Canal  passes  near  the  town :  it  is  carried  over 
the  Ray  ton  by  an  aqueduct  The  living  is  a  vicarage,  of  the 
clear  yearly  value  of  388^,  with  a  glebe-house.  There  were 
in  the  parish,  in  1833,  eight  boanling  or  day  schools,  with 
244  children;  two  national  schools,  one  of  them  partly 
supported  by  endowment,  with  250  children ;  and  three 
Sunday-schools,  with  369  children. 

Besides  the  above  market-towns,  there  are  several  villages 
whose  manufacturing  industry  has  raised  them  to  consi- 
derable importance.  Basford  is  in  the  northern  division  of 
Broxtow  wapentake,  2  or  3  miles  north-west  of  Nottingham, 
near  the  right  or  west  bank  of  the  Lene.  The  area  of  the 
parish  is  2720  acres;  the  population,  in  1831,  was  6325, 
about  one-tenth  agricultural.  The  village  lies  in  a  bottom, 
amid  scenery  of  the  richest  character.  The  church  has  a 
handsome  spire.  The  chief  manufactures  are  those  of 
hosiery,  lace,  and  lace  machinery,  in  which  about  750  adult 
males  are  employed.  There  are  cotton-mills,  dve-houses,  and 
bleach ing-grounds,  and  several  corn-mills.  The  court  of  the 
Honour  of  Peverel  sits  here;  it  has  jurisdiction  over  Not- 
tinghamshire and  Derbyshire,  and  some  places  in  Leices- 
tershire :  it  is  held  twice  a  year  for  the  decision  of  causes 
under  50/.  The  high-steward  or  his  deputy  presides. 
There  is  a  gaol  here  connected  with  this  court.  The  living 
is  a  vicarage  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  260/.  There  were, 
in  1833,  an  mfant-school,  with  101  scholars;  twelve  day- 
schools,  with  295  children ;  and  ten  Sunday-schools,  with 
1237  children.  There  are  meeting-houses  for  Wesleyan 
Methodists,  General  Baptists,  and  Scotch  Baptists. 

Sutton  in  Ashfield  is  in  the  northern  division  of  Broxtow 
wapentake,  3)  miles  south-west  of  Mansfield.  The  area  of 
the  parish  (including  the  hamlet  of  Hucknall  under  Huth- 
waiteand  the  extra-parochial  district  of  Fulwood)  is  6040 
acres;  the  population,  in  1831,  was  5746,  about  one-sixth 
agricultural.  The  village  is  situated  on  an  eminence,  and 
consists  of  several  streets.  The  church  is  north-west  of 
the  village ;  it  is  of  middling  size,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary. 
There  are  places  of  worship  for  General  or  Arminian  and 
Particular  or  Calvinistic  Baptists,  Independents,  and  Me- 
thodists. Nearly  900  adult  males  ore  employed  in  manu- 
fkctures,  chiefly  of  hosiery,  lace,  and  lace  machinery.  There 
is  a  pottery  for  garden-pots  and  other  coarse  red  ware. 
The  Mansfield  and  Pinxton  Railway  passes  through  the 
parish.  A  customer)'  market  for  provisions  is  held  weekly 
m  this  village.  The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  of  the 
clear  yearlv  value  of  1 18/.  There  were,  in  1833,  an  infant- 
school,  with  120  children ;  a  national  school,  with  125  boys; 
eleven  other  day-schools,  with  about  240  children ;  and  six 
Sunday-schools,  with  1002  children. 

Greasley  is  in  the  south  division  of  Broxtow  wapentake, 
7  miles  north-west  of  Nottingham,  on  the  road  to  Alfre- 
ton  in  Derbyshire.  The  parish  has  an  area  of  8010  acres; 
the  population,  in  1831,  was  4583,  about  ono-fiflh  agri- 
cultural. The  church  of  Greasley  is  handsome  and 
spacious,  with  a  lofty  embattled  tower.  Above  300  persons 
are  employed  in  manufactures,  chiefly  in  those  of  hosiery, 
lace,  and  lace  machinery.  The  Nottingham  Canal  passes 
through  the  parish;  there  are  several  cual-wharfs  on  its 
line.  The  Mansfield  and  Pinxton  Railway  pas  es  not  far 
from  this  place.  The  living  of  Greobley  is  a  vicarage,  of  the 
clear  yearly  value  of  134/.,  with  a  glebe-house.  There 
were,  in  1833,  three  schools,  partially  supported  by  endow- 
ments, with  96  children ;  one  school  of  30  girls,  8up|)orted 
by  private  benevolence;  fourteen  other  day-schools,  with 
393  children:  one  boarding-school,  with  14  children;  and 
ten  Sunday-schools,  with  885  childi-en. 

Arnold  is  in  the  northern  division  of  Broxtow  hundred, 
3i  miles  from  Nottingham,  on  the  road  to  Mansfield.  The 
ar«aof  the  parish  is  4670aca*s;  the  population,  in  1831, 
was  4054,  about  one-fifth  agricultural    The  village  is  large. 


extendmg  nearly  a  mile  in  length*  Tht  hotufli  «•  uni 
and  comfortable.  Between  400  and  500  a^nlt  ma^  &•• 
engaged  in  manufacture,  chiefly  of  hosiery  and  cuCU»pB<4 
On  Holly  hill,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Arnold,  an  thtrcau  i 
of  a  Roman  camp.  The  living  is  a  vtcarage,  of  the  dear  jtar  i 
value  of  310/.,  with  a  g1ebe-lK>use.  There  were,  m  lUl  .- 
endowed  school,  with  48  boys ;  seven  other  dar-schuuM,  « :: 
204  children ;  and  seven  Sunda^-schooU,  with  bbii  tkMtwi. 

Bulwell  is  in  the  northern  division  of  Broxtow  vapcbiu- 
Attenborough,  Stapleford,  and  Beeston  are  in  Um Mutbtr  , 
Gcdling  is  in  the  southern  division  of  Tharffutoo  vi;^t 
take ;  Ruddington  is  in  the  northern  divisioa  of  Riasb':.f  • 
wapentake;  and  Radcliffe  or  Ratolifib  upon  Treat  is  in  '^ 
southern  division  of  Bingham  wapentakis.  These  rilu/^v 
all  lie  within  a  circle  of  5  or  6  miles  roood  Nouia^ban., 
and  have  a  population  of  from  1094  (Attenboroochi  \^i.  . 
(Bulwell),  chiefly  engaged  in  the  hosiery  aod  ksc  wuiu 
facture,  which  employs  about  300  adult  males  m  Bclv  . 
and  Beeston,  nearly  as  many  in  Gedlinc,  and  a  soul  rt 
number  in  the  other  villages.  Ratdifle  alofM  has^i 
manufacturers  in  it :  it  gets  its  name  from  a  bank  or  rlf  ^* 
red  clay  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  bat  a  whaif  oethtTrrs*. 
for  landing  goods.  Ruddington  is  in  the  beauv  nf  T  .;* 
bury,  and  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  a  coiutbcidslTatb^r' 
every  three  weeks  for  the  recovery  of  debu  wadu  f^''- 
shillings.  It  has  an  endowed  free-school  aod  an  atU:. 
school.  At  Stapleford  are  a  Druidical  muQunwBt  tad  t 
rude  obelisk  apparently  of  Saxon  constraetioa.  Attrai«- 
rough  has  some  coal-pits.  The  Trent  and  the  Errwteh  id  i 
the  Nottingham  Canal  pass  through  or  skirt  th*  nstak. 

Warsop  (population  1281),  in  the  HatUd  An«ja  u 
Basse tlaw  wapentake,  and  Kirkby-in-Ashfteld  (pqi|«1aL  • 
2032)  and  Mansfield  Woodhouse  (population  I85ftit*:« 
north  division  of  Broxtow  wapentake,  lie  within  a  anu .' 
5  or  6  miles  round  Mansfield.  The  last  two  an  maik^- 
tuhng  villages,  and  have  upwards  of  150  adolt  kh^ 
engaged  chiefly  in  the  lace  and  hosiery  rninufsrun 
Kirkby  in  Ashfield  has  coal-pits  and  lime-piyc  *^  - 
employ  130  adult  males,  and  for  the  produce  of  vhca  -j 
Maubfield  and  Pinxton  Railway  opens  a  channel.  TUr.  .- 
a  parish  school- house,  built  in  1836.  Mansfield  Woiadi  ^ 
has  a  large  antient  church,  built  of  stone,  with  t^lot}  :.».' 
and  spire.  The  village  contains  some  good  boosek  Tl 
are  lime-kilns  and  freestone  quarries,  which  emplo>  H  ■£:- 
males.  Roman  antiquities  of  considerable  mtfftst  U  • 
been  found  here. 

Selston  (population  1 580),  in  the  north  divisiao  of  Br  i 
tow  wapentake,  and  Eastwood  (population  I39i\  ta  i- 
south  division,  are  on  the  western  border  of  cfatom::iii 
About  100  persons  are  engaged  in  the  nunofbctuR  ckv^^- 
of  hosiery  and  lace  in  each  parish ;  and  there  *n  nvta^.* 
coal-works,  especially  in  Eastwood  parish.    The  Hsil4 
and  Pinxton  Railway  passes  near  Selston,  and  the  NuUi^ 
ham  Canal  near  Eastwood. 

At  Calverton  (population  1196),  in  the  sontbeni  ^r^  . 
of  Thurgarton  wapentake,  between  NottinxhamaaidS*.- - 
well,  nearly  300  men  are  engaged  in  the  bosierv  aW  a^ 
manufacture;  at  Sutton  Bennington,  in  the  southen  L 
sion  of  Rushcliffe  wapentake,  nearly  100 ;  and  at  Hunti^ 
Torkard  (popuktion  2200),  in  the  northern  dir«L2  . 
Broxtow  wapentake,  between  Nottingham  and  U*ad*  . 
upwards  of  3t»0. 

Divisions  for  Ecclesiastical  and   Ligal   Pmya^s  — 
This  county  is  included  in  the  diocese  and  mdimtt:  . 
province  of  York.    It  forms  an  archdeaconry  eoi^.*   - 
the  several  rural  deaneries  of  Bingham,  Newark,  Nt»v.« 
ham,  and  Re i lord  :  'bc!»ide  the  peculiar  of  Southw'.  : 
ticed  above.  The  commi^ioners  on  the  Established  Cfc-~ 
propjde  to  subtract  the  archdeaconry  of  Noilingloni  !r 
the  diocese  of  York,  in  order  to  add   it  to  that  of  Li: : .  - 
The  number  of  cimrches  and  ehapels  in  the  county  «  i 
in  Browne  \ViIIls*»  Cathedrals  (a.d.  1742),  a*  'Jitf,  \jl  • 
under  the  jurishctioa  of  the  archdeACon  of  N*.!t=.;l-fc- 
and  34  exempt ;  of  \>  liich  28  are  in  the  peeuLiar  o(  S.  ^ 
well,  and  G  un<lcr  the  chapter  of  York.     In  the /*r*-  • 
of  Kti gland  loid  IVahs  (a.d.  1813),  the  numUr  <4  .i 
undtr  the  arc!id..-acoiri>  vi:>iiatton  is  gi\en  as  1^J«  &-■*  •■ 
number  of  tho.  c  cxuinnt  at  36 ;  making  a  total  uf  •I*'-     • 
Lewis's  Tup<tfi;ra]ihiciH  Dictionary  (1831)  the  cuclwr 
parishes  is  mven  as  t:u5,  viz.  75  rectories,  b9  %.*Anf*^  - 
the  remninder   perpetual  curarics.      in  the  0.fcT.»-*« 
(rr^'at  Jinlatn  and  Jrt^land,  in  the  Library  f]f  V*rf^  A  ' 
Udge,  the  number  of  parishes  is  given  at  li/i*;- 
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The  county  is  in  the  midland  circuit :  the  assiaes  are  held 
at  Nottingham,  to  which  place  the  judges  proceed  from 
Lincoln.  The  quarter-sessions  are  held  each  quarter  at 
Nottingham,  Newark,  and  East  Retford.  The  jurisdiction 
of  the  soke  of  Southwell  and  Scroby  has  heen  mentioned 
in  our  topographical  notice  of  Southwell.  Some  parishes 
ore  in  the  honour  of  Tutbury  and  subject  to  the  court  held 
there  for  the  recovery  of  small  debts.  The  court  of  the 
honour  of  Peverel,  which  has  jurisdiction  in  suits  under  50/. 
over  Nottinghamshire  and  Derbyshire,  and  some  parts  ad- 
jacent, has  been  mentioned  in  our  topographical  notice  of 
Btsfoid,  where  the  court  sits. 

The  county  gaol  is  at  Nottingham :  some  new  buildings 
hye  been  added  to  it  within  the  last  few  years.  The  county 
bouse  of  correction  is  at  Southwell.  The  number  of  com- 
mittals to  these  two  places  of  confinement  in  the  years  from 
October,  1834.  to  October.  1835,  and  from  October,  1835.  to 
October,  1 836,  were  as  follows:— 1834-5,  Nottingham,  60 
felons,  24  debtors ;  SouthwelU  808  felons  and  misdemean- 
ants: 1836-6,  Nottingham,  333  felons  and  misdemeanants, 
64  debtors;  Southwell.  550  felons  and  misdemeanants. 
The  great  increase  in  the  number  of  felons  committed  to 
Nottingham  in  1835-6,  and  the  decrease  of  the  number 
committed  to  Southwell,  were  owing  to  the  arrangements 
made  by  the  magistrates  of  the  county. 

The  number  of  members  returned  to  parliament  from 
Nottinghamshire  before  the  Reform  Act  was  eight,  viz. 
tiro  knights  of  the  shire,  who  were  elected  at  Nottingham, 
tvo  members  each  for  the  boroughs  of  Nottingham  and 
Newark,  and  two  members  returned  by  the  burgesses  of 
East  Retford,  conjointly  with  the  freeholders  of  the  wa- 
pentake of  Bassetlaw.  The  admission  of  the  freeholders 
took  place  a  short  time  before  the  Reform  Act  by  an  act  of 
parliament  passed  in  consequence  of  the  corruption  of  the 
burgesses.  By  the  Reform  Act  the  county  was  divided,  and 
each  division  returns  two  members.  The  northern  division 
ci^mprebends  the  wapentakes  of  Bassetlaw  and  Broxtow. 
The  court  of  election  is  held  at  Mansfield ;  and  the  polling- 
nations  are  Nottingham,  Mansfield,  and  East  Retford.  The 
iou them  division  comprehends  the  wapentakes  of  Rush- 
itSie,  Bingham,  Newark,  and  Thurgarton;  the  court  of 
ittction  is  held  at  Newark,  and  the  polling-stations  are 
Vewark  upon  Trent,  Bingham,  and  Southwell.  The  num- 
ler  and  aistribution  of  borough  members  remained  unal- 
ered  by  that  act. 

History  ;  Antiquities,  <J^.— In  the  earliest  period  of  Bri- 
ifth  history  the  county  seems  to  have  been  included  in  the 
*frritory  of  the  Coritani.  Of  these,  its  original  inhabitants, 
t  retains  however  very  few  memorials.  There  are  some 
re^TJFes  of  a  camp  or  fortification  on  a  hill  at  Barton  near 
he  Trent,  4  or  5  miles  south-west  of  Nottingham  ;  and  a 
V  w  tumuli  or  barrows  in  different  parts  of  the  county,  which 
Tf*  supposed  to  have  had  a  British  origin.  To  these  we  may 
lid  the  caves  in  the  sandstone  rock  at  and  near  Notting- 
tam,  already  noticed. 

In  the  division  of  the  island  by  the  Romans,  the  county 
I  as  included  in  the  province  of  Flavia  Csesariensis.  The 
l-jrnan  stations  Ad  rontem,  Margidunum,  and  Verome- 
\irn,  wero  probably  in  the  county,  and  Segelocum  was  pro- 
ably  only  just  out  of  it  on  the  Lincolnshire  side  of  the 
Vrnt,  near  Littleborough.  Ad  Pontem  was  probably  on 
\xi^  Trent  near  Southwell.  Horsley  was  disposed  to  fix  it 
t  Famdon,  a  short  distance  above  Newark,  and  it  is  proba- 
te that  he  is  about  right  Margidunum  was  probably  near 
:a^t  Bridgeford,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Trent  between 
I  Htingham  and  Newark.  There  are  the  undoubted  re- 
laiiiaof  a  Roman  camp  there,  and  several  Roman  antiqui- 
e^  have  been  dug  up.  The  foundations  of  Roman  buildings 
ere  observed  there  by  Stukeley.  Verometum  is  close  to 
le  ftouth  border  of  the  county  near  the  village  of  Wil- 
►u'^hby.  There  are  some  remams  of  the  rampart  and  ditch 
htch  surrounded  the  station  ;  and  some  foundations,  mo- 
,ic  pavements,  coins,  and  other  antiquities  have  been  dug 
p.  Of  the  Roman  roads  which  connected  these  stations 
lere  are  several  traces.  Tlie  Foss  Way  may  be  traced  from 
iTocnelum  for  several  miles  in  the  direction  of  Newark: 
several  parts  it  is  a  deep  ditch. 

Many  Roman  remains  have  been  discovered  near  NewarK, 
h^c\\  has  probably  risen  from  the  ruins  of  some  of  the 
-i^'hbouring  Roman  posts;  and  coins  have  been  found  in 
rr>usothor  parts.  But  the  .most  remarkable  discovery 
[^  of  the  foundations  of  a  Roman  villa  at  Mansfield  Wood- 
rjse,  ill  A.D.  1780.    The  pavement  and  other  antiquities 


found  are  minutely  described  by  Major  Rooke,  the  disco- 
verer, in  the  8th  volume  of  the  *  Archroologia.' 

In  the  Saxon  period  it  is  likely  that  Nottingham  was  pos- 
sessed at  first  by  the  Northumbrian  Angles.  "When  Red- 
wald  attacked  jSthelfrith  of  Bernicia,  who  had  expelled 
Edwin  from  the  throne  of  Deira,  or  Yorkshire,  the  decisive 
battle  took  place  in  Nottinghamshire  on  the  banks  of  th« 
Idle  (a.d.  617).  When  the  Mercians  became  independent 
of  Northumbria  (a.d.  626).  this  county  appears  to  have 
been  included  in  their  dominion :  it  was  divided  between 
the  northern  and  southern  Mercians,  who  were  separated 
from  each  other  by  the  Trent. 

When  the  Northmen,  under  the  sons  of  Regnar  Lodbrog, 
invaded  England,  thev  passed  the  winter  (a.d.  867-868)  at 
Nottingham,  which  they  had  taken.  They  were  attacked 
in  the  ensuing  spring  by  the  combined  force  of  Wessex, 
under  the  king.  Ethelred  I.,  and  his  brother  Alfred,  and 
Mercia  under  Burrhed,  king  of  that  country.  Neither  party 
being  able  to  obtain  a  decisive  advantage,  they  made  a  treaty 
by  which  the  Northmen  retired  to  York.  A  few  years  afrer 
they  re-entered  Mercia,  which  they  conquered;  and  by 
their  treaty  with  Alfred  (a.d.  878  or  880)  obtained  posses- 
sion of  that  part  which  was  north-east  of  Watling  Street, 
including  Nottinghamshire.  The  Mercian  territory  thus 
acquired  appears  to  have  been  divided  between  the  Danish 
burghs,  of  which  Nottingham  was  one.  These  burghs  were 
compelled  by  Edmund  I.  (a.d.  942)  to  submit  to  Wessex, 
but  they  seem  to  have  retained  the  constitution  of  their 
local  government,  probably  till  near  the  time  of  the  Con- 
quest. After  the  Conquest,  the  greater  part  of  the  county,  to- 
gether with  the  castle  of  Nottingham,  was  bestowed  by  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror  on  his  natural  son,  William  Peverel. 
He,  or  one  of  his  successors,  supported  Stephen  in  his 
usurpation.  With  his  Nottinghamshire  men  he  assisted  in 
defeating  the  Scots  in  the  battle  of  the  Standard  near 
Northallerton  (a.d.  1138),  and  was  taken  prisoner  with 
Stephen  at  the  battle  of  Lincoln  (a.d.  1141).  His  castle  of 
Nottingham  was  taken,  and  the  town  burnt,  by  the  parti- 
sans orthe  empress  Maud.  In  the  civil  war  carried  on  by 
the  sons  of  Henry  II.  against  their  father,  Nottingham  was 
taken  by  surprise  by  Robert,  earl  of  Ferrers,  a  partisan  of 
the  young  princes.  In  the  civil  war  of  John's  reign,  the 
only  event  connected  with  the  county  was  the  death  of  that 
prince  at  Newark,  October,  1216.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.,  Roger  Mortimer  was  seized  by  thQ 
king  in  Nottingham  Castle. 

In  the  rebellion  of  Lambert  Simnel  (a.d.  1487)  the  fbrces 
of  that  pretender,  consisting  of  2000  German  veterans  un- 
der Martin  Swart,  an  experienced  ofiicer,  and  about  6000 
half  armed  Irishmen,  were  encountered  by  the  royal  army 
under  Henry  VII.  in  person,  at  East  Stoke,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Trent,  near  Newark.  The  rebels  were  de- 
feated ;  half  of  them  were  slain,  including  their  leaders,  the 
earl  of  Lincoln  and  Swart.  Simnel  was  taken  piisoner; 
and  Lord  Lovel,  another  leader,  escaped  from  the  fray,  but 
was  either  drowned  in  his  Hight  across  the  Tront,  or  was 
compelled  to  conceal  himself  for  the  rest  of  his  days.  (Carte, 
Hist,  England,) 

At  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war  of  Charles  I.  tho 
king  set  up  his  standard  at  Nottingham  with  great  cere- 
mony (a.d.  1642).  Shortly  after  this  Nottingham  came 
into  the  hands  of  the  parliament,  and  continued  so  to  tho 
end  of  the  war.  Newark,  which  was  held  by  a  body  of 
Roy-alists  under  the  command  of  Sir  John  Henderson,  wjs 
besieged  (a.d.  1644)  by  a  body  of  parliamentary  forces  under 
Sir  John  Meldrum  and  Lord  Willoughby  of  Parham, 
Prince  Rupert,  advancing  to  relieve  the  place,  surprised 
the  besiegers  by  the  rapidity  of  his  march,  drove  part  of 
their  forces  over  the  Trent,  and  compelled  another  portion 
to  capitulate,  with  all  their  artillery  and  ammunition.  In 
the  winter  of  1644-45  it  was  again  besieged  by  the  Parlia- 
mentarians, but  without  success,  the  garrison  having  been 
relieved  by  Sir  Marmaduke  Langdale,  who  was  sent  by 
Prince  Rupert  for  that  purpose.  The  troops  at  Newark, 
now  under  Sir  Richard  Byron,  being  thus  relieved  from 
siege,  were  of  material  service  to  the  king's  cause  in  this 
part,  beating  some  parliamentary  detachments  and  keeping 
their  posts  in  a  state  of  alarm.  Among  other  services,  a 
detachment  from  this  garrison  assisted  at  the  storming  of 
Leicester  in  1645.  Not  long  after  his  defeat  at  Nasehy  the 
king  was  at  Welbeck,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county 
and  marched  northward  to  Doncasler,  with  the  view  of 
joining  Montrose  in  Scotland.    Upon  the  arrival  of  a  body 
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of  ScoU  hone  however  at  Rothcrham.  the  king  retired  to 
Newark,  whither  Sir  Marmaduke  Langdale  had  retreated 
after  the  battle  of  Naseby  (a.d.  1C45).  From  Newark  the 
kiii{?  marched  to  Oxford,  but  waa  agaia  at  Newark  in  Oc- 
tober of  the  same  year ;  and  it  wat  there  that  he  was  de- 
serted by  his  nephews  Rupert  and  Maurice,  and  by  several 
of  his  officers.  In  November,  beini  pressed  bv  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Scots  under  the  carl  of  Leven,  and  by  a  body 
of  Parliamentarians  under  PoynU  from  the  west,  he  with- 
drew to  Oxford.  Newark  was  forthwith  besieged  by  the 
Scots;  and  in  May,  1646,  the  king  surrendered  himself  at 
Southwell  to  the  Scotch  commissioners,  by  whom  ho  was 
conducted  to  the  besiegjers*  Quarters.  The  day  after  his 
arrival  Newark  was  delivered  up  by  his  orders.  In  1648 
Cromwell  was  in  Nottinghamshire  with  the  troops  destined 
to  oppose  the  English  RoyalisU  under  Sir  Marmaduke 
Langdale  and  the  Scots  under  the  duke  of  Hamilton. 
Monk  with  his  army  marched  through  Nottinghamshire, 
passing  through  Mansfield,  Southwell,  and  Nottingham  in 
his  tray  southward  (a.d.  1660)  to  restore  the  king. 

Of  architectural  antiquities  Nottinghamshire  is  somewhat 
barren,  and  its  ecclesiastical  buildings  are,  with  two  or  three 
exceptions,  such  as  St.  Mary's  Church  at  Nottingham  and 
Southwell  Collegiate  Church,  alreadv  described,  by  no 
means  remarkable  for  splendour.  Balderton ,  Hovringham, 
and  Mansfield  churches  have  somo  Norman  portions; 
Newark  church  has  some  slight  remains  of  Norman :  the 
churches  of  Bingham,  Coddington,  Hawton  near  Newark, 
and  Upton  St  Peter  near  Southwell,  have  considerable 
portions  of  early  English :  Hawton  is  especially  worthy  of 
examination.  Of  the  monastic  ruins  the  most  beautiful  is 
Newstead.  Here  was  a  priory  of  Black  or  AuUin  Canons, 
founded  by  Henry  II.  about  a.d.  1 1 70,  whose  yearly  revenues 
at  the  dissolution  were  estimated  at  219/.  18*.  SK  gross,  or 
167/.  16*.  lljflf.  clear.  The  rest  of  the  monastic  buildings 
were  fitted  up  as  a  residence  by  Sir  John  Byron,  to  whom 
they  were  granted,  but  the  chapel  was  allowed  to  go  to 
decay.  Its  front  is  an  exceedingly  beautiful  specimen  of 
early  English,  scarcely  equalled  by  any  other  specimen  in 
elegance  of  composition  and  delicacy  of  execution.  Of 
Rufford  Abbey,  near  Ollerton,  there  are  some  remains  in- 
corporated in  a  large  mansion  of  later  date,  which  retains 
the  original  designation.  It  was  a  Cislertian  abbey,  founded 
by  Gilbert,  earl  of  Lincoln,  a.d.  11 48 :  its  yearly  revenues  at 
the  dissolution  were  254/.  6*.  Bd,  gross,  or  176/.  lU.  Bd, 
clear.  Of  Welbeck  Abbey  the  only  remains  are  some  of  the 
arches  of  the  vaults  and  some  walls  of  the  superstructure, 
now  incorporated  in  the  mansion  of  the  duke  of  Portland. 
The  revenues  of  this  abbey  for  Premonstratensian  canons 


(founded  a.d.  1153)  wef«  at  the  diMoliation  fM.U.%L 
gross,  or  249/.^6«.  3d  clear.     Part  of  th«  doiai«n  aarf  ■.» 
other    portions  of  Mattersey  Gilbertioe  Pnory.  mtmr  t- 
Idle,  yet  remain.    There  are  also  some  remains  of  T.. 
garton  Priory  for  Austin  canons.     Tber*  k  an  aa. - 
castle  at  Newark ;  also  a  handsome  eroaa. 

(Thoroton*8  KotHnghawtMre,  byThrosby; 
England  and  Wales;  Conybeare  and  PbilliDs, 
the  Geology  oT  England  and  H'aUe ;    Rieknaii  s  O'lk 
Architecture ;HMi^\UHutoryqf  Southwell:  Hal^iv'tiT 
and  Prftgrete  of  the  English  Commomtealth;  Turwer's  fr. 
SasMne;  Lewis's  Top,  Dictionary ;  BirliamenUry  Pi^^i  - 
Statistics. 

Population, — Nottinghamshire  is  chiefljr  a  mMnnUeit.  .•; 
county,  a  large  proportion  of  its  population  m  also  cr*pv  • 
in  agriculture.  In  1831  it  ranked  tbe30tlioat^  t^i  * 
agriculturml  counties.  Of  56,582  males  twenty  ^wn  Ut^t 
and  upwards,  14,260  were  engaged  (in  1831)  in  i— wnhrtum 
or  in  making  manu&cturing  machinery,  and  k(«%^  «a« 
occupied  in  ascriculture ;  of  this  latter  number  IIJM  lui 
labourers.  Most  of  those  employed  in  mannlbet«Ri  *«*< 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  stockinjn  and  lace;  Uxkm$ 
there  were  at  Nottingham,  4740 ;  at  Ra<ubrd«  I JOO ;  «t  lb» 
field,  800 ;  at  Sutton-in-Ashfield,  nearly  890 ;  at  BeO^i, 
750 ;  at  Sncnton,  430 ;  at  HucknaUTorkard,  at  Bewi  u  •: 
Linton,  and  at  Carlton,  upwards  of  300  aaeh ;  at  Btivn. 
Greasley,  and  Calverton,  about  280  each ;  at  Kirby-M-Akr 
fteld,Mansfield-Woodhouse,  Stapleford,  SoutKwaU^Luiktft. 
Ruddington,  and  Selstou,  between  200  and  li#  mcL  h 
most  of  the  places  here  named  the  manaActm  ot  sft>ri 
ings,  lace,  frame- work  machinery,  and  the  oaienali  of  tU 
lace  manufacture,  are  conjoined  or  int«:ffimn^ed  to  as  &'• 
to  be  distinguishable  in  a  general  description.  Than  vtrt 
50  weavers  at  Newark  and  19  at  Hawton ;  sacking  ta  BkW 
at  West  Retford  ;  candle-wicks  at  Gamaton 

The  population  of  Nottinghamahire,  as  gtm  at  ^ra 
time  the  census  was  taken,  was  as  under  :-^ 


Makt. 

FraalM. 

T«ul. 

fmmm. 

1801 

68,558 

71,792 

140,35« 

1811 

79.057 

83,843 

162,900 

u  « 

1821 

91,491 

95,382 

186,873 

u  :« 

1831 

110,457 

114,870 

22M27 

2»*;: 

shewing  an  increase,  between  the  llrat  mad  bst  yo-av 
of  84,977,  or  not  quite  38  per  cent  on  the  whok  pspwlru' : 
being  19  per  cent  below  the  whole  increase  in  Efif''^> 
and  Wales. 

The  following  table  contains  a  tamBiaty  of  tba  pafala  .i 
of  every  hundred,  as  taken  in  1831 : — 
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FamUlM 
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AUoUmt 
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;  j^. 
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Build 

UnlQ- 
habited. 

eaployed 
Iua«r|. 
ouUun. 

mauufcc- 

turM. 
modhao- 
dferalt 

Um  two 
prcc«d- 

MalM. 

FmmIm. 

1M^ 

i 

Basscllaw  — 

\ 

Hatfield  Division    . 

3,845 

4,001 

21 

96 

2,220 

1,058 

723 

9,723 

9,738 

l»,«l 

V*:. 

Nortli-Clay  Division 

2.189 

2,254 

6 

105 

968 

708 

578 

4.995 

5,300 

I0.2»i 

••-- 

South  Clay  Division 
Bingham.   North   and 

1,505 

1,595 

5 

32 

1,119 

306 

170 

3,798 

3,698 

7,4H 

1-    • 

South  Divisions 

2,394 

2,573 

13 

55 

1.615 

589 

369 

6,246 

6,196 

12,44! 

a    . 

Broxlow,    North   and 

South  Divisions 

12,662 

13,068 

191 

495 

1,990 

8,463 

2.915 

32,534 

32,765 

6i,tW 

li.  . 

Newark,    North     and 

South  Divisions 

1,496 

1,572 

3 

37 

996 

340 

236 

3,745 

3,809 

7A^ 

Rushcliffe,  North  and 

South  Divisions 

2,118 

2,236 

5 

53 

1,211 

713 

312 

5,519 

5,401 

10.920 

«  •■ 

Southwell  and  Scrooby 

(Liberty) 

2,216 

2.271 

19 

59 

1,247 

679 

345 

5,477 

5,574 

11.051 

^  *  J 

Thurgarton,  North  and 

South  DivisionsC  Hun- 

2.034 

412 

10,305 

10.267 

20.5:3 

« _•. 

dred  or  Wapentake) 

4,082 

4.259 

48 

272 

1.813 

. 

Newark-upon-Trcnt 

(Borous^h) 

2,022 

2,087 

9 

62 

63 

1.019 

1,005 

4,499 

5,058 

9M7 

* '  ' 

Nottingham       (Town 

1 

and    County  of  the 

Town)  . 

10.407 

10,901 

136 

435 
1,701 

109 
13,351 

9,669 

1,123 

23,616 

27.064 

53.«» 

i»  ■ 

Totals  . 

44,936 

47.117 

456 

25,578 

8,188 

110.457 

114,870 

t2i,32r 

• 
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CovHiff  Expetmt,  Crimei,  ^.— The  •uma  expend«d  for 
(he  relief  of  the  poor  »t  the  four  dates  of 


£                   9.    (L 

1801 

were    44*222,  being    6    3  for  etch  inhabitant 

1811 

..       88.013       „       10     9 

1821 

..       73.315       „         7  10 

1831 

..       72.717       .,6     5 

The  sum  expended  for  the  same  purpose  for  the  year  end- 
iog  March.  1838,  was  55.003/.:  and  if  it  be  assumed  that 
the  population  bad  the  same  rate  of  inoreate  between  the 
jears  1831  and  1838  as  it  had  during  the  ten  years  pre- 
ceding 1831,  the  above  sum  gives  an  average  of  4«.  3(L  for 
each  inhabitant.  These  averages  are  below  those  for  the 
whole  of  England  and  Wales. 

The  sum  raised  in  Nottinghamshire  for  poor-rate,  county- 
rate,  and  other  local  purposes,  in  the  year  ending  25th  of 
March,  1833,  was  116,380/.,  and  was  levied  upon  the  various 
descriptions  of  property  as  follows  :— 

On  land  .  .  £75.634  14#. 

Dwelling-houses  •  34.494    0 

Mills,  foctories,  &c.        •  4,782  13 

Manorial  profits,  navigations,  &c    1,469    8 

Total         116,380  15 

The  amount  expended  waih— 
For  the  relief  of  the  poor  •  . 

In  suits  of  law,  removal  of  paupers,  &c. 
For  other  purposes  •  • 


£74,762 

3,705 

39,446 


10 
11 

1 


Total  money  expended        117.914    2 

In  tne  returns  made  up*  in  subsequent  years  the  descrip- 
tions  of  pnopertv  assessed  are  not  specified. 


In  the  years 
1834,  1835,'and  1836,  there  were  raised  101,235/.  12#n 
92,912/.  6#.,  84,79 1/L  10#.,  and  the  expenditure  of  each 
vear  from  1834  to  1838  was  as  follows: — 


1884. 

66.030 
3W 


FV»Tth«-nU«fefUMVoai      . 
lu  toitoofUir.raaovalof  I 

rmymmtf     towanb  tkt) 

«Danty-rat0      .  \  30.fl82J 

FaraUoftlMffr 


1837.  1838. 

£.  £ 

46AB.'  65.003 

li966  1.896 

Botffivoii.  19,5«5 

8.993: 


"1 

M       J 

Total  wuamf  rapMiM  4100,S31 

The  saving  effected  in  the  whole  sum  expended  in  1838, 
as  compared  with  that  expended  in  1834,  was  th^refcn^ 
1 7,961/.,  or  more  than  17  per  cent ;  and  the  sum  expended 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  1838  was  less  than  that  in 
1834  by  10,027/.,  or  not  quite  17  per  cent 

The  number  of  turnpike  trusts  in  Nottinghamshire,  as 
ascertained  in  1836,  under  the  acts  3  and  4  William  IV^ 
c.  80.  were  22 ;  the  number  of  miles  of  road  under  (heir 
charge  was  302.  The  annual  income  arising  from  tolls  and 
parish  composition  in  lieu  of  statute  duty,  in  )  836.  was 
1 7,886/..  and  the  annual  expenditure  in  the  same  year  was 
as  follows :  — 

Manual  labour 

Team  labour,  and  carriage  of  materials 
Materials  for  surface  repairs     . 
Land  purchased 

Damages  done  in  obtaining  materials  • 
Tradesmen's  bills 

Salaries  of  treasurer,  clerk,  and  surveyor 
Law  charges  •  •  •  . 

Interest  of  debt  • 

Improvements  •  .  • 

Debts  paid  off  .  •  . 

Incidental  expenses    • 
Estimated  value  of  statute  duty  per- 
formed      •  •  •  • 

Total  expenditure  18,073    4 

The  county  expenditure  in  1834,  exclusive  of  that  for 

the  relief  of  the  poor,  was  15,532/.  lU.,  disbursed  as  fol- 
io w«  :— 

n ridges,  building,  repairs,  &c  •  £273    3 

Oaols,  houses  of  correction.  Sec,  and  , 

maintaining  prisoners    ...  •■         3»437  12 

P.  C  No.  1020. 


£4,894  10 

653 

13 

2,203 

3 

87 

12 

105 

18 

586 

1,394 

172 

4,877 

1,147 

17 

420 

294 

8 

1.236 

4 

£2,418  13 

627 

1,694 

1,268 

653 

217 

264 

151 

264 

1,685 

2,274 

15,232 

11 

Shire  halls,  and  courts  of  justice,  build- 
ing, repairing,  &c.  •  , 
Lunatic  asylums  •  •  • 
Prosecutions  •  •  •  . 
Clerk  of  the  peace  .  .  • 
Conveyance  of  prisoners  before  trial  • 
Conveyance  of  convicts  .  .  • 
Vagrants,  apprehending  and  conveying 
Constables,  nigh  and  special  « 
Coroner  •  .  •  -  • 
Debt,  payment  of,  principal  and  interest 
Miscellaneous            •            •           • 

Total  expenditture 

The  number  of  persons  charged  with  criminal  offences  in 
the  three  septennial  periods  ending  with  1820,  1827,  and 
1834,  were  1227,  1657.  and  2255  respectively,  making  an 
average  of  1 75  annually  in  the  first  period,  of  237  in  the 
second  period,  and  of  322  in  the  third  period.  The  number 
of  persons  tried  at  quarter-sessions  in  each  of  the  years 
1831,  1832,  and  1833,  in  respect  to  which  any  costs  were 
paid  out  of  the  county  rates,  were  103,  108,  and  98  respec- 
tively. Among  the  persons  charged  with  offences  there 
were  committed  for— ^ 

183L  1832.  1B38. 

Felonies         .  .  95  104  93 

Misdemeanors  ,845 

The  total  number  of  committals  in  each  of  the  same  years 
was  123,  97,  and  98  respectively. 

183]. 

The  number  convicted  was      1 0 1 
Acquitted  .  .  18 

Discharged  by  proclamation        7 

There  were  250  persons  charged  with  crimes  at  the 
assises  and  sessions  in  Nottinghamshire  in  1838.  Of  the^e 
9  were  charged  with  offences  against  the  person,  only  I  of 
which  was  a  common  assault;  21  were  charged  with  of- 
fences against  property  committed  with  violence;  216  wi'h 
offences  against  property  committed  without  violence ;  none 
were  charged  with  malicious  offences ;  and  4  were  charged 
with  Tarious  misdemeanors. 

Of  the  whole  number  committed,  202  were  convicted.  33 
were  acquitted,  2  were  not  prosecuted,  and  no  bill  was  found 
against  13.  Of  those  convicted,  1  was  sentenced  to  death, 
and  had  his  punishment  commuted  to  one  year's  imprison- 
ment ;  54  were  transported  for  various  periods ;  1 8  were 
imprisoned  for  one  year;  and  127  for  six  months  or  under; 
1  was  fined.  Of  the  whole  number  of  offenders,  217  were 
males  and  33  females ;  80  could  neither  read  nor  write ; 
145  could  read  and  write  imperfectly ;  20  could  read  and 
write  well;  one  had  received  superior  instruction;  and 
the  decree  of  instruction  of  the  remaining  4  could  not  be 
ascertamed. 

The  number  of  persons  registered  to  vote  for  county 
members  in  1837  was  7010.  Of  these,  4419  were  free- 
holders, 67  leaseholders,  477  copyholders,  1978  occupying 
tenants,  67  trustees,  and  2  mortgagees:  boing  1  in  32  of 
the  whole  population,  and  1  in  8  of  the  maie  population 
twenty  years  of  age  and  upwards,  as  taken  in  1831. 

Nottinghamshire  contams  six  savings*  banks:  the  num- 
ber of  depositors  and  amount  of  deposits  on  the  20th 
of  November,  in  each  of  the  followmg  years,  were  as 
under :~ 

183&  1833.  1884.  1835w 

Number  of  (toporiton    .        .         %ffn  %JSffi  9450  9.793 

AmouatofUepodU       .  £mjm      £S»;m      £SO0JB»     £27i.0T5 


1832. 

1833L 

93 

87 

8 

22 

5 

4 

The  various  sums  in  the  savings'  banks  in  1836,  1837» 
and  1838,  were  distributed  as  under: — 


1836. 


1837. 


1838. 


Depo-  Depo-  Depo- 

•iton.  Depodte.  lilon,  Deposlta.  riton.  Depotl'.*. 

Not  flxcoedinf  iC20       6.973  iC30.903  6^87  ^(39.784  7.099  diSJUii 

.,50       2.723  80.974  i.TW  84.829  %.]i]  86.733 

100        lJb4  81.n9  liM  88.883  ijM  86  63S 

«             150          419  49.967  403  48.111  42^  KMl 

^00          927  37^6  243  40.448  249  4ij80S 

Abo^e      .       200           89  8^  35  773*  I     «  6.911 

lOm      298.396     1U83     304.389     11.813     3iS.367 

Educaiion,—The  following  summary  is  taken  from  the 
Parliamentary  Returns  on  Education  made  in  the  session 
of  1835. 
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Inluit  schools 

Number  of  children  at  such  schools ; 
ages  from  2  to  7  years : — 

Males 

Females 

Sex  not  specified     . 


ScbooU.   SehoUn.    Tout 
34 


578 
639 
365 


1,572 


19.867 


21,439 


Daily  schools  .  .  •  647 

Number  of  children  at  such  schools; 
ages  from  4  to  14  yean:— 

Males  •  •  9,670 

Females      .  .  7,532 

Sex  not  specified     •  2,665 

Schools       •  •   681 

Total  of  children  under  daily  in- 

straction  •  • 

Sunday-schools       .  •  •    366 

Number  of  chDdren  at  such  schools ; 
ages  tram  4  to  15  years  t 

Males         •  14,085 

Females  .  13,953 

Sex  not  specified     .  4,132 

32,170 

Assuming  that  the  population  between  the  ages  of  2  and 
15  years  has  incrMsed  in  the  same  prooortion  as  the  whole 
of  the  population  since  1821,  and  that  tne  whole  population 
has  increased  in  the  same  ratio  since  1631  as  in  the  ten 
years  preceding  that  time,  the  approximate  number  of 
children  between  the  ages  of  2  and  15  years  thus  found 
residing  in  Nottinshamshire  in  1833  was  about  78,113. 
Twenty-three  Sunday-schools  are  returned  from  places 
where  no  other  school  exists,  and  the  children,  1335  in 
number,  who  are  instructed  therein  cannot  be  supposed 
to  attend  any  other  school;  at  all  other  plaoes  Sunday- 
school  childrien  have  opportunity  of  resorting  to  other 
•ohoob  also,  but  in  what  number,  or  in  what  proportion 
dupUoate  entry  of  the  same  children  is  thus  produeea«  must 
remain  uncertain.  Seventeen  schools,  containing  938 
children,  which  are  both  daily  and  Sunday  schools,  are  re- 
turned from  various  places,  and  duplioate  entry  is  there- 
fore known  to  have  been  thus  fiur  created.  Making  allow- 
ance for  this  cause  therefore,  we  may  perhaps  fturly  estimate 
that  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  children  between  the  ages 
of  2  and  15  years  are  under  instruction  in  this  county. 

Maintenance  qf  SchooU. 


Bf  tubMrtpitM. 

from  KboUra.  '  scat  fnia  Mbolar* 

felfeoir 

Schls. 

Scho- 
1M«. 

SchU. 

Seho- 
Un. 

Sehk. 

icbo. 

Ur». 

Mik. 

5te: 

Inlknt  ScbooU 
DmUy  Schoolt 
SundaySchuoU 

1 
86 

4. 

91 

171 

a 

36 

852 

109 

2,166 

81,506 

22 

602 

669 
13.«J 

9 
24 
8 

816 

1,889 

468 

ToUl 

«.474 

889 

33.780 

626 

14»247 

41 

8,108 

The  schools  established  by  Dissenters,  included  in  the 
above  statement,  are — 

flcholm* 

Daily-schools  •  .  21,  containing   1,134 

Sunday-schools         •  •  168  .  17,659 

The  schools  established  since  1818  are  ^ 
Iniknt  and  other  daily  schools  301,  oontaining  10,184 

Sunday-schools        .  .  247  .  22,745 

Twenty-eight  boardine-schools  are  included  in  the  number 
of  daily-schools  given  above.  No  school  in  this  county  ap- 
pears to  be  confined  to  the  children  of  parents  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church,  or  of  anv  other  religious  denomination, 
tuoh  exclusion  being  disclaimed  in  almost  every  instance, 
•specially  in  schools  esUblished  by  Dissenters,  with  whom 
art  ban  included  Wesleyan  Methodisto  and  Roman 
Githolica. 

Lending-libraries  of  books  are  attached  to  50  schools  in 
this  eounty. 

NOUN  (in  Grammar),  the  name  of  one  of  the  parts  of 
apeech  into  whichgrammarians  have  distributed  the  words 
of  a  language.  The  noun  generally  expresses  the  subject 
of  discourse,  or  the  name  (nomen)  of  the  thing  spoken  of,  as 
Mi>r$et tabUf  darkneu,  &o. ;  but  it  may  alsobe used  as  the 
predicate,  as  in  the  sentence,  *  Tin  is  a  metal,'  where  both 
'  tin'  and  'metal'  are  nouns. 

So  fkr  as  respects  the  form  of  noons,  that  is,  the  sounds 


of  which  they  are  composed,  they  are     , 
tion  in  all  languams.     The  nature  o^  tlua 
may  be  explained  from  examples  in  our  own 
Many  nouns  are  simple  roots,  as  Aorac,  sMp,  mm^ 
while  others  are  formed  br  adding  a  auflbt  to  the  reo( 
other  words.    [NoTioir>  Notioiial.] 

The  following  list  of  noons,  fotmed  by 
the  Saxon  part  of  our  language.    A  fow 
suffix  are  given  in  order  to  sfaiow  the  use  of  each 
dearly:— 


to 


Br. 
build-er 
box-er 
walk-er 
scofT-er 


Ster. 
game-ster 
malt-ster 
song-ster 
pun-ster 


Ling, 
fat-ling 
first-ling 

dar-ling  (dear-ling) 
fond-Ung 


riro-lec 

cat-leC 

atieaoHlet 

islet 


Ard. 
drunk-ard 
slugg-ard, 
daat-ard 
blink-enl 

Some  of  the  words  in  tfr*  Her^  and 
have  a  corresponding  feminine  temtaalioB  le  mt,  tm,  •* 
eiresi,  as  mtireferMt,  eomgetr^ii^  §m$euirir.  TW  tifSBBi 
tion  fJT  is  of  Latin  origin. 

Kin.  Let 

lamb-kin 
pump-kin 
pip-kin 
manni-kin 

These  three  terminations  generally,  bnt  ikot  always  r^« 
to  the  root  the  notion  of  smallness,  and  hence  thry  he.  ^ 
to  the  class  called  diminutives. 

Dom.  Hood.  Ncsa. 

king-dom  boy-hood  bad-OMS 

wis-dom  chdd-hood  baas-ocas 

prince-dom  false-hood  coU-dch 

thral-dom  man-hood  dark-aeaa 

Rick— as  bishop-rie ;  Wick — aa  baikvick. 

Th  (from  a^jectives^  with     T  (maeOy  ft^ 
a  change  in  the  vowel).         partmyni 
leng-th  nii 

brMd-th  te^ 

dep-th  >aa-c 

stieng-th  ib^t 

The  following   terminations  are  of  Latin  aod  €rm% 
origin,  though  most  of  them  seem  to  have  i 
the  Norman  portion  of  our  language : — 


Ship. 

friend-ship 
hard-ship 
partner-ship 
eourtpship 


Acy.* 


Ikll^y 
raprwn  My 
Inn-aey 


•ppraiUff* 
Mod-af« 
bcokwAff 
eordafa 


Aaet.  ^mr»i 


Ary.  . 

Ate. 

Bnce. 

api-ary 

advoc-ate 

conaei-enoe 

lumin-ary 

potent-ate 

eonaeqo^eoce 

emiss-ary 
library 

prim-ate 
gradu-ate 

iBDot-aoee 
inrar-eaee 

Bnt. 

Ice. 

lea. 

correspond- 

Bnt    mal-ice 

eth-ics 

presid-ent 

just-ice 

opt-ica 

stud-ent 

avar-ice 

mechai>-iea 

ag-ent 

coward-ioo 

phys-ica 

Ism. 

1st 

Ment. 

athe-ism 

baptist 

allore-mciit 

bapt-ism 

de-ist 

enjoy-ment 

critic-ism 

flor-ist 

entice-meot 

ftinatic-ism 

ftUal-Ut 

frag^ment 

Or  or  Tor. 

Tude. 

Tf. 

eorrect-or 

alti-tude 

fkcili-ty 

inspect-or 

forti-tude 

liber^ty 

jur-or 

grati-tude 
lati-tode 

plen-ty 

edit-or 

civili-ty 

K^ 


Orv. 


direct-^ 


UllL 


The  preceding  list  contains  the  majority  efthe  «er»s* 
tions  of  nouns  in  the  Bnghsh  language  whkk  mn  a-* 
simple  roots.  The  number,  case,  and  gcoder  of  evftn*  ? 
general  are  explained  in  the  articles  Numam,  The  am.  Nre 
Bim,  OiNDim,  Ablatitx  and  Accosatito  CASta. 

NOUREDDIN  (Malek-al-Adel  Noor^Hdm  M«^> 
mood),  one  of  the  most  celebrated  and  powsM  «f  -.« 
Moslem  rulers  of  Syria  in  the  age  of  the  Cruaad«i^  W  i 
A.D.  1117,  A.H.  511,  was  a  younger  son  of 

*  Umally  Swayd  frow  ^ctft—  is  cte.M 


f  Appwvotly  tnm   _ _„ 
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Zenghi,  Um  teoond  of  the  dyntsty  of  the  Ataheks  of  Irak 
an    Syria.    At  the  death  of  hit  rather,  who  was  murdered 
by  hia  own  Mamlukes  at  the  siege  of  Jahhar,  a.d.  1 146,  a.h. 
541,*  Noop-ed-deen,  hastening  to  Aleppo  with  the  sipiet  of 
the  deceased  prince,  secured  the  possession  of  that  city  and 
of  his  fftther's  Syrian  dominions;    while  Mesopotamia, 
with  Moossool  for  a  capital,  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  elder  brother 
Seif-ed-deen ;  and  the  feeble  attempts  of  Alp-Arslan,  a 
prtnee  of  the  house  of  Seljuk,  to  assert  his  ancestral  claims 
to  the  dominion  of  these  provinces,  were  easily  frustrated 
by  the  combined  power  of  the  two  brothers.    The  earliest 
exploits  of  the  reign  of  Noor-ed-deen  were  in  continuance 
of  the  Holy  War  which  his  father  had  assiduously  waged 
sgaiost  the  Latin  Christians  of  Palestine :  Josceline  de  Cour- 
tenay,  whose  capital  of  Edena  had  been  taken  by  Zenghi  a 
few  years  previous,  was  si^ally  repulsed  in  an  attempt  to 
recover  it,  and  the  Christian  inhabitants,  who  had  aided 
the  enterprise,  were  put  to  the  sword  without  mercy  by 
command  of  Noor-edndeen,  who  even  levelled  the  fortifica- 
tions of  the  town  to  prevent  its  ever  again  becoming  a  bul- 
wark to  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem.    The  recovery  of  this 
important  fortress  was  the  avowed  object  of  the  second 
crusade,  undertaken  ajx  1148,  under  Louis  VII.  of  France 
and  the  emperor  Conrad :  but  of  the  mighty  hosts  which 
they  led  from  Europe,  only  a  miserable  and  dispirited 
remnant  escaped  the  arrows  of  the  Seliuki  Turks  in  their 
march  through  Anatolia  to  Palestine ;  the  project  of  retak- 
ing Edessa  was  abandoned  as  hopeless ;  the  siege  of  Damas- 
cas»  which  was  attacked  bv  the  crusading  monarohs  in  con- 
junction with  Baldwin  IlL  of  Jerusalem  [Baldwin  IILl 
was  foiled  when  on  the  eve  of  success  by  the  address  with 
which  the  minister  of  the  Moslem  prince  Modjir-ed-deen 
fomented  the  mntual  jealousies  of  the  Christian  leaders ;  and 
this  vast  armament^  which  if  properly  directed  might  have 
overwhelmed  the  rising  power  of  Noor-ed-deen,  only  served 
by  iu  failure  to  extend  and  confirm  it.  Resuming  the  offen- 
sive immediately  after  the  departure  of  the  crusaders,  he 
invade  the  territory  of  Antioch,  and  in  a  pitched  battle 
(June  27,  1149)  routed  and  slew  the  prince  Raymond, 
whose  head  was  sent  as  a  trophy  to  the  caliph  at  Bagdad ; 
and  though  he  sustained  a  severe  defeat  in  the  following 
year  from  his  aatient  opponent  Josceline  de  Courtenay,  who 
surprised  his  camp,  Uiis  disgrace  was  amply  compensated 
by  the  captivity  ci  that  active  leader,  who  was  soon  after 
seized  while  hunting  by  a  marauding  party  of  Turkomans, 
and  died  in  confinement,  while  the  remaining  dependencies 
of  Bdessii,  the  fortresses  of  Aintab,  Tellbasher,  Ravendan, 
&c„  Ml  idmost  without  resistance  into  the  power  of  Noor- 
ed-deen,  whose    dominions    now  included   the  whole  of 
Northern  Syria.     Modiir-ed-deent  was  still  the  nominal 
ruler  of  Damascus  and  the  southern  portion,  but  the  govem- 
ment  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  his  vizier  Moin-ed-deen 
Anai;  whose  daughter Noor-ed-deen  had  married;  and  after 
the  death  of  this  able  minister,  the  inhabitants,  alarmed  at 
the  capture  of  Asoalon  by  Baldwin  IIL  in  1153,  and  dread- 
ing an  attack  from  the  Christians,  voluntarily  offered  their 
alkgianoe  to  Noor-ed-deen  (1154)  as  the  price  of  his  pro- 
tection ;  the  weak  Modjir-ed-deen  resigned  his  power,  and 
sought  an  asylum  at  the  court  of  the  caliph  of  Bagdad, 
which  then  seems  to  have  been  the  usual  retreat  of  deposed 
princes ;  while  Noor-ed-deen,  the  circuit  of  whose  realms 
now  encompassed  on  all  sides  by  land  the  Latin  territories 
in  Palestine,  and  extended  to  the  frontiers  of  the  Fatimite 
poeMssions  in  Egypt,  fixed  his  capital  at  Damascus,  which 
De  raised  from  the  ruinous  state  in  which  it  had  been  left 
by  an  earthqnake,  and  adorned  with  mosques,  fountains, 
collegea,  and  hospitals.     Several  years  of  continual  hut 
warifd  warfare  against  the  Christians  followed  the  union  of 
all  the  Moslem  power  of  Syria  under  a  single  head ;  the 
Bway  of  Noor-ed-deen  was  from  time  to  time  enlarged  by 
mcquiaitions,  not  only  from  the  enemies  of  Islam,  but  from 
the  sultan  of  loonium  and  the  minor  Moslem  princes  of 
Mesopotamia;  but  a  malady  which  attacked  him  in  1159, 
£>llowed  by  a  false  report  of  his  death,  might  have  occa- 
sioned a  fktal  reverse  m  his  fortunes,  but  for  the  prudence 
of  Ayoob  (the  fother  of  the  famous  Salah-ed-deen,  or  Sala- 

•  A^Qlfidb— D^aibvlot  piMtfl  Uiit  rwii  tfavM  j4u%  later,  erldrallv  ooa- 
^»^w^^^i^  tbe  d^athoTAaiBMdKlMB  with  that  of  hit  eUact  ton  Setfad-aMn 
Ghasi.  friMt  of  MaoMool.  and  brother  of  Noor^^een.  AbulFar^  data*  it 
«Ba yaftr awUer Uian Abulbda.  .    ^.     ...  ^^ 
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din),  who  controlled  the  impatience  of  his  brother  Assed-ed-* 
deen  Shtrakoh  to  take  advantage  of  the  supposed  decease 
of  their  patron.     The  Greek  emperor  Manuel  Comnenus 
was  preparing  at  this  time  to  attack  Aleppo  in  concert 
with  the  Franks  of  Antioch ;   but  this  new  enemy  was 
diverted  by  negotiation,  and  by  the  release  of  6000  Greek 
captives;  and  the  only  advantage  reaped  by  the  Christians 
from  this  crisis  was  the  capture  of  the  fortress  of  Al-Harem 
near  Antioch.    The  death  of  Baldwin  III.  in  1 162  released 
Noor-ed-deen  ftrom  the  ablest  of  hia  antagonists,  his  brother 
and  successor,  Almaric,  or  Amaury,  being  far  inferior  to 
Baldwin  both  in  prowess  and  abilities ;  the  war  however  was 
prosecuted  with  unabated  vigour  and  various  success:  on  one 
occasion,  at  the  siege  of  BLisn-al-Akrad  (the  eastle  of  the 
KoordsX  the  Moslem  leaffuer  was  surprised  by  the  Templail^ 
and  their  monarch  himself  escaped  death  or  captivity  only  by 
the  self-devotion  of  an  attendant;  but  this  discomfiture  was 
speedily  retrieved  by  a  victory  in  which  the  fkmous  Reginald 
de  Cbatillon,  prince  of  Antioch,  was  ti^en  prisoner,  and 
which  was  followed  by  the  recapture  of  Al-Haiem.    But 
the  state  of  affairs  in  Egypt,  where  the  Fatimite  caliphate 
was  now  tottering  to  its  ftill  [Fatimidks],  opened  new  views 
of  aggrandisement  and  a  wider  field  of  ambition  to  both  the 
Christian  and  Moslem  rulera  of  Syria ;   the  descendants  of 
Ali  had  become  puppets  in  the  hands  of  their  vixier,  or  Emir- 
al-Joyush  (generalissimo),  who  wielded  all  the  real  authority 
of  the  state:   two  emirs,  Dargam  and  Shawer,  had  con- 
tested in  arms  this  high  dignity;   and  the  latter,  defeated 
and  expelled  from  Egypt,  sought  refuge  and  aid  from  Noor- 
ed-deen.     The  severely  of  Damascus  eagerly  embraced 
the  opportunity  of  obtaining  a  footing  in  Egypt,  and  de* 
spatched  a  force  under  Shtrakoh  and  his  nephew  Salah-ed- 
deen  to  reinstate  Shawer  (1163);  whose  rival  called  in  the 
Christians  of  Palestine  to  his  support:   but  ere  Amaury 
could  enter  Egypt,  Dargam  had  been  overpowered  and 
slain  by  Shtrakoh,  who  replaced  Shawer  in  his  fbrmer 
power.    But  Shawer,  fkithless  alike  to  friend  and  foe,  now 
entered  into  arrangements  with  the  Franks  in  order  to  elude 
the  fulfilment  of  his  engagements  with  Noor-ed-deen ;  and 
Shtrakoh,  after  maintaining  himself  for  some  time  in  Belbeift 
against  the  joint  forces  of  Jerusalem  and  Egypt,  was  com* 
polled  to  enter  into  a  convention  with  Amaury  and  evacuate 
the  country.  But  he  was  soon  recalled  by  Shawer  to  deliver 
him  from  the  vengeance  of  his  new  allies,  to  whom  he  had 
proved  as  perfidious  as  to  those  of  his  own  fkith ;  Cairo  wak 
closely  besieged  by  the  Franks,  and  the  Fatimite  cahpti 
Aded  Ledini  Ua  sent  the  hair  of  his  women,  the  extreme 
symbol  of  Oriental  distress,  to  implore  the  succour  of  Noor- 
eddeen  (1168).     Shtrakoh  again  entered  Bgvpt  with  ati 
army,  forced  Amaury  to  retreat,  and  after  beneading  the 
double  traitor  Shawer,  installed  himself  in  the  twofold 
office  of  vizier  to  the  Fatimite  caliph,  and  lieutenant  of 
Egypt  in  the  name  of  Noor-ed-deen  :  but  dying  the  same 
year,  was  succeeded  in  his  dignities  by  his  famous  nepheW 
Salah-ed-deen.     [Salah-bd-dbkn.] 

While  these  events  were  passing  in  Egypt,  Noor-ed-deen 
in  person  pushed  his  successes  in  Svria  against  the  Chris- 
tians, from  whom  he  took  Paneas  and  many  other  important 
places ;  Mesopotamia,  ruled  by  his  nephews,  acknowledged 
nis  supremacy  as  head  of  the  family;  he  was  now,  by  hk 
officers,  absolute  master  of  Egypt,  and  the  fleets  of  Da- 
mietta  and  Alexandria  were  directed  against  the  sea-ceast 
of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem ;  but  a  religious  conquest  waa 
yet  wanting  to  complete  his  triumph ;  as  a  rigid  adherent 
of  the  orthodox  or  Sooni  sect  of  Islam,  he  reverenced  the 
Abbaside  caliph  of  Bagdad  as  the  legitimate  commander  of 
the  faithful ;  and  the  schismatic  calighate  of  the  Fatimite^ 
of  which  a  phantom  still  remained  secluded  in  the  palace 
of  Cairo,  was  an  abomination  which  he  determined  to  de- 
stroy. In  obedience  to  his  repeated  commands,  Salah-ed- 
deen  (ad.  1171,  A-H.  567)  suUtituted  the  name  of  the  Ah- 
basside  caliph  Mostadhi  in  the  public  prayers  for  that  of 
Aded,  who  died  eleven  days  after,  in  ignorance,  4t  is  sai<L 
of  his  deposition ;  the  Sheah  heresy  was  for  ever  abroffateS 
in  Egypt,  and  Noor-ed-deen,  as  the  champion  of  orthodoxy, 
received  from  the  gratitude  of  Mostadhi  the  direct  investi- 
ture of  Egvpt  and  Syria  as  fiefr  of  the  caliphate ;  two  swords 
and  two  robes  of  honour  were  sent  from  Bagdad  as  emblems 
of  his  sway  over  two  kingdoms;  and  he  exchanged  the  title 
of  emir,  or  sahib,  for  the  higher  appellation  of  sultan,  which 
the  etiquette  of  that  affe  conceived  to  be  attached  to  an  im- 
mediate grant  from  the  head  of  the  Moslem  fkith.  Hit 
name  was  recited  with  that  of  the  caliph  in  all  the  mosquet^ 
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throughout  bis  domiiiiont,  and  even  in  the  holy  cities  of 
Mekka  and  Medina,  which  Tooran-shah,  brother  of  Sakh- 
eddeen,  had  reduced  as  dependencies  of  Egypt ;  but  the 
power  and  glory  of  Noor-ed-deen  had  now  attained  their 
bighest  pitch*  the  three  remaining  years  of  his  life  were 
unmarked  by  any  memorable  achievement,  and  disquieted 
by  forebodings  of  the  future  downfal  of  his  house  by  the 
embition  of  Salah-ed-deen,  who,  though  still  ostensibly 
acting  as  his  lieutenant,  and  making  public  professions  of 
loyalty  and  obedience,  had  in  fact  become  independent 
master  of  Egypt,  and  eluded  or  disregarded  all  the  orders 
of  his  nominal  sovereigpi.  The  reluctance  of  Salah-eddeen 
to  join  his  forces  with  those  of  Noor-ed-deen  in  an  expedi> 
tion  which  the  former  had  planned  against  the  fortress  of 
Kanik»  or  MontrRoyal,  at  length  brought  these  smoulder- 
ing jealousies  to  the  verge  of  an  open  rupture;  and  Noor- 
ed-deen  was  preparing*  to  march  into  Egypt  to  reduce  or 
'Oxpel  his  refractory  vassal,  when  an  attack  of  ouinsey  ter- 
minated his  life  at  Damascus,  May  26,  1173  (Shawal  21, 
669).  His  son  Malek-al-Salah  Ismail,  a  youth  eleven  years 
old,  succeeded  to  the  titular  sovereignty  of  his  extensive 
dominions ;  but  was  speedily  stripped  by  Salah-ed-deen  of 
I>ama8cus  and  the  greater  part  of  Syria,  and  died  eight 
yeard  afterwards,  reduced  to  the  sovereignty  of  Aleppo  and 
its  dependencies,  which  were  then  absorbed,  after  an  ineffec- 
tual attempt  to  claim  them  on  the  part  of  his  cousins,  the 
atabeks  of  Moossool,  into  the  wide  spread  realm  of  Salah- 
ed-deen.  Noor-ed-deen  is  described  by  Abulfeda  as  tall 
and  well  proportioned  in  person,  of  olive  complexion,  and 
with  little  or  no  beard ;  in  the  estimate  of  his  character  he 
has  had  the  rare  good  fortune  to  unite  the  sufl^rages  of  his 
adversaries  to  those  of  his  fViends :  William  of  Tyre  ('  Gesta 
Dei  per  Franoos*)  describes  *  Noradin '  as  '  a  prudent  and 
discreet  man,  who  feared  God  according  to  the  faith  of  his 
people  ;*  and  the  eulogies  of  the  Moslem  writers  prove  that 
the  titles  of  Malek-al-Adel  (the  just  prince)  and  Noor-ed- 
deen  (Light  of  the  Faith),  were  not  idle  or  groundleis  as- 
sumptions. With  the  constant  practice  of  the  two  princely 
virtues  most  esteemed  in  the  East,  justice  and  liberality,  he 
combined  the  strictest  attention  to  the  duties  prescrit>eid  by 
his  faith ;  and  while  wearing  neither  silk  nor  gold,  nor  ex- 
pending on  his  dress  or  nourishment  more  than  the  fifth 
which  was  his  just  share  of  the  spoil,  he  distributed  every 
month  5000  dinars  among  the  poor,  and  munificently  main- 
tained the  hospitals  and  charitable  foundations  throughout 
his  dominions.  The  Dar-al-Adl,  or  chamber  of  justice, 
which  he  established  to  control  the  excesses  of  his  military 
chiefii  and  their  retainers,  was  the  terror  of  the  great  and 
the  reAige  of  the  poor;  and  such  was  the  affection  which 
his  subjects  bore  to  his  memory,  that,  some  years,  after  his 
death,  bis  name  was  invoked  in  the  streets  of  Damascus  by 
an  oppressed  suitor»  who  thus  obtained  from  the  reigning 
monarch  the  redr«M  which  had  been  previously  denied 
him.  Abulfeda  sumi  up  his  character  by  declaring  that 
his  virtues  were  both  too  numerous  and  too  splendid  to  be 
comprehended  within  the  limits  of  his  history ;  and  the 
sentence  of  future  ages,  which  has  placed  him  among  the 
number  of  the  Moslem  saints,  has  ratified  the  judgment  of 
his  contemporaries.  (Abulfeda;  Abul-Faraj ;  be  Guignes, 
Hittoire  Jet  Hum;  D'UttXmioU  Biblioth.  Orient;  Von 
Hammer,  History  t/ih»  Aieaiiine.) 

NOUREDDIN  (Malek-al-Afdal  Noor-ed-deeh  Ali),  the 
eldest  of  the  seventeen  sons  of  8alah>ed-deen ;  bom  a.i>. 
1170,  A.B.  665.  In  the  partition  of  his  Dither's  extensive 
dominions,  which  foUowea  his  death  in  1 193,  Damascus  and 
Southern  Syria  with  Palestine  fell  to  the  lot  of  Noor-ed- 
deen ;  but  in  the  dissensions  which  soon  fbUowed,  he  was 
stripped  of  his  kinsdem  by  his  uncle  Seif-ed-deen  Abubekr 
(the  Saphadin  of  Christian  writers),  and  his  brother  Othman» 
sultan  of  Effypt  (1196).  In  a  poetical  address  to  the  calipk 
Nasser,  he  Umented  the  similarity  of  his  own  (kte  to  that  of 
the  caliph  Ali  Ebn  Abu-Taleb  (his  namesake)  in  being  thus 
excluded  from  his  rights  by  Abubekr  and  Othnan;  the 
caliph  in  bis  reply  oonsoled  him  by  the  assurance  that  in  htm 
he  snould  find  the  Natter  (protector)  whom  Ali  hed  so*jght 
in  vain  ;  but  the  intercession  of  the  calinhwas  unavWUngto 
procure  the  restitution  of  any  part  or  his  territories;  in 
1198  however,  on  the  death  of  his  brother,  the  sultan  of 
Egypt,  Noor-ed-deen  became  atabeks  or  guardian,  to  his 
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mfant  nephew  Malek-al-Mansor,  and  attcmpled.  by  ths  itk 
of  another  brother,  the  sultan  of  Aleppo,  to  reeorcr  iMmt*- 
cus  from  his  uncle ;  but  the  expedition  (kiWd.  aaid  ^,i^ 
deen  retaliated  by  invading  Egypt,  and  expeIW4  Umh  \\» 
young  sultan  and  his  guardian.  The  unfortuoate  N«u-««' 
deen  now  retired  to  Samosata,  where  be  diad,  mai««  f 
Without  issue.  a.d.  1224,  A.H.  621.  He  Isgenwmllf  iMt- 
tioned  by  Eastern  writers  under  his  aasumedtitWef  MjM* 
al-Afdal  (the  excellent  prince). 

NOUREDDIN,  or  NOOR-ED-DEEN  ARSUN 
SHAH,  atabeks  or  prince,  of  Moossool  and  Mi  enaefsM  ■.  </ 
the  family  of  Zenghi,  and  grand-nephew  of  tW  ftmmm 
Noor-ed-deen,  sultan  of  Aleppo  and  Damaerui^  eocmaJiA 
his  fiither,  Asx-ed-deen  Manood,  ajx  USX  aol  6M  uU 
year  of  the  death  of  Salah-ed-dMU).  Doivg  ■  rv^o  u.' 
eighteen  years,  he  re-established  in  aone  BMam  ibe  dp- 
clming  newer  of  his  house,  and  compelled  the  imam  pnacva 
of  his  family,  who  occupied  appanages  oa  the  ftoeiticn  •  / 
his  territories,  to  acknowledge  his  supreoMey  as  le«daa->- 
mount  An  attack  with  which  he  and  his  rdalnw  boaV 
eddeen,  prince  of  Sandjar,  were  threatened  in  lit*  is-a 
the  overwhelming  power  of  Seif-ed-deen,  brother  vi  Sal» 
eddeen,  was  averted  by  the  mediation  of  the  calipi»arBac 
dad;  and  Noor-ed-deen  died  the  next  yMr,  A.]k  lilt,  *.■ 
607,  regretted  bv  his  subjects  as  a  mild  wsA  hewijiiiiT 
ruler.  His  son  Ass-ed-deen,  after  a  reiso  ofbt<w—  enva 
and  eight  years,  was  succeeded  bv  an  inmnt  eos  be«rw4(  tU 
title  of  Noor-ed-deen  Arslan  IL,  who  swfipeJ  only  a  ire 
months.    (Abulfeda;  Abul-Faraj;  DeGoinea) 

NOUREDDIN  (Malek-al-Manssor  Noor^W-dasB  Al  > 
the  second  sultan  of  the  dvnasty  of  Tartar  or  BafaameMaA- 
lukes  in  Egypt,  was  placed  on  the  throne  by  ifas  cmra  af  e 
the  as8as»ination  of  nis  fkther,  Ibek«  kJk.  1867.  ajl  666.  je 
the  age  of  fifteen.  (MakrisL  In  the  Latin  vmsiea  attar fc«4 
to  C^riyle's  edition  of  the  '  Maured-AIktafcl,*  his  age  ■ 
inadvertently  given  as  twentv-five,  but  the  Arahic  ^me, 
agrees  with  Makrizi.)  His  snort  reign  of  two  y«ae»  «» 
troubled  by  continual  feuds  among  the  Msalska  c^( 
tains,  and  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  Ayoobite  pnaeM  ^ 
Syria  to  recover  the  lost  sway  of  their  fiunily  in  Ecm;  aai 
the  apprehension  of  an  irruption  of  theMognb  nadcaH^kB. 
who  had  taken  Bagdad  and  destroyed  the  calipliaia, 
the  necessity  of  substituting  a  ruler  of 
experience.  The  emir  Kotux  aeeordingly 
of  government,  aj>.  1269,  a.b.  657,  and  ao  i 

NOVA  SCOnA,  a  British  odlony  in  North . 
situated  between  43*  20'  and  46*  N.  lat.  ai>d 
and  66*  20'  W.  long.  It  is  surrounded  by  the  om^ 
its  north-western  extremity,  where  the  imnsaso 
which  is  nearly  eleven  miles  across,  unitea  it  ts  N 
wick.  On  the  west  side  of  Nova  Scoita  is  the  Bay  <f  FwnAy ; 
on  the  south  and  east  the  Atlantic ;  on  the  north  « la  4fi  id«£ 
fh>m  the  island  of  C^pe  Breton  by  the  Gutof  Os— e>  a  msmi 
about  twenty-one  miles  in  length,  and  vairnif  fiwa  a  yam 
to  a  mile  and  half  in  width ;  and  from  PriBer  BAwm-i  • 
Island  by  Northumberland  Strait,  which  is  ahMM  14  m~«* 
wide  at  the  narrowest  place  between  Nofva  Sescaa  Bferf  cW 
island.  Its  extreme  length,  from  Cape  Quum  oa  the  omx  ^ 
Cape  St.  Mary's  on  the  west,  is  2S0  milea.  las  Wwal's 
varies  from  about  50  to  100  miles.  Itcontaina  neeiU  li^t  a 
square  miles,  or  almost  two-thirds  of  the  area  of  Intod. 

Com/.— Along  the  shores  of  the  Atlaatac.  ftwa  iasv 
Canso  to  Cape  Sable,  the  coast  is  rocky  aod  inhsi  h^a. 
though  steep  cliffs  rarely  occur.  This  eoast-Une  ia  K«ita-** 
by  numerous  inlets,  which  penetrate  into  the  tocfcy  mM>m>.^ 
firom  three  to  fifteen  miles,  and  forma  great  Qntahvef  4k. 
and  safe  harbours.  The  shores  are  lined  with  rack*  m. 
thousands  of  islets,  between  which  and  the  ooesi  c  • 
ing  the  most  boisterous  weather  email  vssssls  saa  ua^hA  . 
water,  while  there  is  a  heavy  sea  in  the  open  ocaaa.  T  W  • 
is  deen  water  almost  without  exoeptkm  doaa  to  tho  w-a. 
and  islands  and  in  the  harbours.  The  most  extcnanw  mi  c» 
inleU  are  Halifax  Harbour;  Margaret's  Bay,  wIhkIs  «  ^' 
then  two  nu1es  broad  at  the  entrance,  but  widbna  to  i 
and  is  tburteen  long;  and  Mahon  Bay,8eparat0d  I 
ret*s  by  the  lofty  peninsula  of  Aspotagoen,  whteh  is  ymoA  is 

miles  wide  and  twelve  deep,  and  contains  above  i«o  l 

and  Shelbume  Harbour.  The  eoaat  along  the  seoth-««%ti 
extremity  of  the  province,  between  Ospe  6e^  and  Ck^ 
St.  Mary's,  resembles  the  southern  shoraa.  Cape  St.  Mm^' » 
on  the  south  and  Briar's  Island  on  the  north  imm  tW  w 
tranM  of  St.  Mary's  Bay,  which  is  35  mUea  doe^  a»4  6-.a 
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4  to  10  broad ;  Briar's  Island,  Long  Island,  and  a  peninsula 
called  Digby  Neck,  separate  it  from  the  Bay  of  Fund y.  The 
coast  along  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  from  Briar*s  Island  to' the  en- 
trance of  the  Basin  of  Mines,  runs  in  one  continuous  line, 
without  a  break  except  the  Gut  of  Digby,  by  which  the 
Annapolis  Basin  is  entered.  The  Gut  is  narrow  but  leads 
to  one  of  the  most  beautiful  harbours  of  America,  the 
Annapolis  Basin,  which  extends,  with  a  width  varying  be- 
tween one  and  four  miles,  ten  miles  parallel  to  the  Bay  of 
Fundy.  The  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  are  less  ruo^ed 
than  the  southern  shore,  but  still  bold  and  generally  bTgh. 
As  there  is  no  harbour  on  this  coast  east  of  the  Gut  of 
Digbv,  a  pier  has  been  erected  at  Black  Point,  which 
aflSbnrda  safety  to  coasting  vessels.  The  Basin  of  Mines 
is  one  of  the  two  great  branches  in  which  the  Bay  of 
Fundy  terminates,  its  entrance  is  throueh  a  strait  about 
three  miles  wide,  with  bold  and  abruot  shores.  It  widens 
inside  from  eight  to  sixteen  miles,  ana  extends  about  fifly 
miles  to  the  head  of  Cobequid  Bay.  The  tides  at  full  and 
rhange  rise  from  50  to  60  feet,  and  ascend  the  rivers  to  a 
distance  of  16  miles.  The  shores  of  the  Basin  are  low,  and 
large  tracts  of  very  fertile  land  have  been  gained  from  the 
tea  by  embankments.  The  shores  from  the  entrance  of  the 
Basin  of  Mines  to  Cape  Chignecto,  and  from  Cape  Chignecto 
along  Chignecto  Bay  to  the  Boar's  Back,  are  high  and  rocky, 
but  the  innermost  recess  of  Cumberland  Basin  has  low 
shores,  and  extensive  tracts  of  dyke-land  have  been  formed 
here  likewise.  Chignecto  Basin  is, the  other  great  branch  of 
the  Bay  of  Fundy.  It  extends  about  twenty  miles,  with  an 
a^^rage  breadth  of  eight  miles,  and  then  divides  into  two 
minor  branches,  Cumberland  Boisin  and  Shepody  Bay ;  the 
latter  is  in  New  Brunswick,  and  the  former  divides  New 
Brunswick  from  Nova  Scotia.  The  northern  shores,  along 
Northumberland  Strait  west  of  Pictou  Harbour,  are  low,  and 
partly  muddy,  partly  sandy,  except  near  Pugash  Bay,  where 
they  are  high.  East  of  rictou  they  are  much  higher,  and 
from  Cape  St.  George  they  are  generally  rocky  and  bold. 
Chedabucto  Bay  is  25  miles  lon^  and  from  6  to  12  wide. 
The  entrance  is  between  Cape  Hogan  on  Madame  Island, 
which  belongs  to  Cape  Breton,  and  Cape  Canso.  It  is  alto- 
gether free  uom  islands  and  cliffs. 

Surface  and  Soil.— The  lowest  depression  of  the  country 
seems  to  occur  about  63*  30'  W.  lone.,  between  Halifax 
Harbour  on  the  south  and  Cobequid  Bay  on  the  north. 
The  summit-level  of  the  Shuhenacadie  Canal,  which  tra- 
verses it,  does  not  rise  to  the  elevation  of  100  feet  above  the 
sea.  The  country  to  the  west  of  that  depression  may  per- 
haps on  an  average  be  about  300  feet  above  the  sealevel. 
Its  surface,  thougn  far  from  being  level,  does  not  appear  to 
present  any  great  inecjualities,  and  has  a  hilly  character 
only  in  that  part  where  it  descends  towards  the  west,  north, 
and  east  The  ascent  from  the  southern  and  rocky  coast 
is  very  gradual.  The  most  hilly  and  probably  the  most 
elevated  district  occurs  towards  the  most  western  extremity, 
west  of  Lake  Rossignol,  in  the  heights  called  the  Blue 
Mountains.  This  district  seems  to  extend  northward  to 
the  vicinity  of  Annapolis  Basin.  Along  the  Bay  of  Fundy 
two  ridees  of  hills  of  moderate  elevation  enclose  the  valley 
of  the  Annapolis  river.  The  southern  of  these  ridges  pro- 
bably does  not  rise  above  the  table-land  occupying  the  inte- 
rior. On  the  eastern  edge  of  thi9  table-land,  at  a  distance  of 
from  eight  to  ten  miles  from  the  Basin  of  Mines,  several  high 
liills  occur,  as  Horton  Mountain  and  Ardoise  Mountain ;  the 
la  tter  is  considered  to  be  the  most  elevated  land  in  Nova  Scptia, 
and  rises  to  about  700  feet  above  the  sea.  The  table-laud  is 
unknown  as  fiir  as  concerns  the  qualities  of  the  soil,  no 
settlements  having  been  made  on  it ;  but  it  appears  that 
the  greatest  part  of  it  is  covered  with  forests,  which  contain 
timber  fit  for  ship-building  and  other  purposes.  A  great 
n  umber  of  lakes  are  dispersed  over  its  surface,  among  which 
r.ake  Rossignol  is  said  to  be  thirty  miles  long.  The  lakes 
are  most  numerous  between  Annapolis  and  Liverpool,  where 
they  constitute  a  water  communication  across  the  country. 
The  tract  along  the  southern  coast,  and  for  several  miles 
inland,  is  generally  naked  and  barren,  the  soil  beine  occupied 
by  rocks  and  stones :  in  some  places  it  is  covered  with  low 
trees  and  bushes,  but  in  general  it  is  unfit  for  cultivation. 
In  a  few  places,  where  the  land  has  been  cleared  of  the 
»tones,  moderate  crops  of  barley  and  oats  are  obtained.  At 
the  head  of  the  bays  and  on  the  lower  course  of  the  rivers 
tliere  are  tracts  of  alluvial  soil  which  yield  good  crops; 
but  these  cultivable  tracU  constitute  a  very  small  portion 
of  the  whole,  and  hence  the  inhabitants  of  the  scattered 


I  settlements  of  this  country  are  almost  exclusively  occupied 
with  fishing  and  preparing  and  brineing  down  the  timber 
ft-ora  the  interior.  The  vicinity  of  Halinix  constitutes  an  ex- 
ception, though  here  also  the  soil  is  of  an  indifferent  quality. 
The  country  contiguous  to  the  western  coast  between  Cape 
Sable  and  Cape  StJilary,  though  generally  rocky  and  sterile, 
contains  a  much  greater  proportion  of  arable  land.  The 
country  improves  considerably  on  the  shores  of  St.  Mary's 
Bay,  and  still  more  along  those  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  Though 
the  elevated  ridge  which  runs  along  this  bay  is  also  stony, 
it  has  a  superior  soil,  and  gives  abundant  crops  of  wheat 
and  other  grains,  and  has  extensive  orchards :  its  cider  is 
much  esteemed.  The  valley  through  which  the  Annapolis 
River  flows  is  also  equally  fertile,  but  cultivation  has  not 
extended  from  it  to  the  more  elevated  country  lying  south 
of  the  valley. 

The  country  surrounding  the  Basin  of  Mines  is  the  most 
fertile  and  the  best  settled  portion  of  Nova  Sootia.  It 
contains  several  thousand  acres  of  the  most  fertile  marsh  or 
dyke  lands,  which  owe  their  origin  to  the  extraordinary  ve- 
locity with  which  the  tides  rush  into  the  bay,  depositing 
vast  quantities  of  alluvial  matter  on  the  shore.  Where  it 
has  been  possible  to  exclude  the  tides  by  embankments, 
these  tracts  have  been  converted  into  the  finest  meadows,  and 
may  also  be  cultivated  with  advantage.  There  are  also  ex- 
tensive allunal  tracts  along  the  rivers  which  are  very  fertile ; 
and  even  the  uplands,  which  occupy  the  tracts  between  the 
river  courses,  though  less  fertile,  repay  the  labour  bestowed 
on  them.  A  few  sandy  tracts  occur,  but  they  are  of  compa- 
ratively small  extent.  The  peninsula  which  divides  the 
Basin  of  Mines  from  Chignecto  Basin  has  a  stony  soil,  but 
a  considerable  degree  of  fertility.  At  the  innermost  comer 
of  Cumberland  Basin  there  are  also  marshes,  though  less 
extensive  than  those  on  the  Basin  of  Mines.  They  are  like- 
wise partly  produced  by  the  tides,  and  partly  by  the  alluvial 
deposit  brought  down  by  several  small  rivers  which  empty 
themselves  into  Cumberland  Basin. 

The  eastern  portion  of  Nova  Scotia  resembles  in  most  re- 
spects the  western,  constituting  in  the  interior  a  table-land, 
ft-om  200  to  300  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  with  a 
slightly  irregular  surface.  It  is  likewise  for  the  most  part 
covered  with  forest-trees,  and  contains  severariakcs  in  the 
eastern  districts.  The  high  lands  appear  to  extend  with  undi- 
minished elevation  to  the  vicinity  of  the  northern  coast ;  but 
along  the  northern  coast  they  terminate  at  12  miles  from  the 
shores,  and  the  interval  is  occupied  by  a  long  slope,  broken 
into  hills  and  dales.  A  portion  of  the  peninsula  between 
the  Basin  of  Mines  and  Northumberlana  Strait  is  occupied 
by  a  cluster  of  hills,  called  the  Cobequid  Mountains.  The 
soil  of  the  country  contiguous  to  Northumberland  Strait, 
though  not  of  first-rate  quality,  is  rich  enough  to  repay  the 
labour  bestowed  on  it.  This  country  also  contains  rich 
mines  of  coal  and  iron.  These  advantages,  united  to  a 
very  profitable  fishery,  and  the  vast  forests  of  timber-trees, 
will  give  some  idea  of  the  value  of  this  country.  The  country 
adjacent  to  St.  George*8  Bay,  the  Gut  of  Canso,  and  Che- 
dabucto Bay,  is  much  less  fertile,  and  the  inhabitants  are 
mostly  engaged  in  fishing.  The  coast  firom  Cape  Canso  to 
Halifax  Harbour  is  by  ftir  the  most  rugged  ana  barren  in 
Nova  Scotia:  il  is  also  more  thinly  settltsd  than  the  rest, 
and  the  number  of  agricultural  settlements  is  very  smalL 
The  scattered  population  are  occupied  in  the  timber- trade 
and  fishery. 

Bivers.—The  number  of  rivers  is  very  great,  but  their 
course  is  short  Nearly  all  of  them  form  good  harbours  at 
their  mouths,  though  they  are  generally  only  fit  for  mode- 
rate sized  vessels.  Most  of  the  rivers  have  rapids  not  far 
from  the  sea,  which  however  do  not  prevent  them  from 
being  used  to  float  down  the  timber  from  the  interior.  The 
most  remarkable  are  the  Annapolis  River  and  the  Shuhe- 
nacadie. The  Annapolis  River  originates  in  the  high  land 
which  forms  the  southern  side  of  the  entrance  of  the  Basin 
of  Mines,  and  runs  west- south-west  about  90  miles.  It 
becomes  navigable  about  26  miles  from  the  Gut  of  Digby, 
which  may  be  considered  as  its  mouth.  The  Shuhenacadie 
River  rises  in  a  chain  of  lakes  situated  north  of  Halifax, 
and  beginnine  about  two  miles  (torn  that  town.  The  most 
northern  of  these  lakes  is  called  the  Great  Lake:  the  river 
issuinz  from  it  runs  northward  55  miles,  when  it  discharges 
itself  into  the  Basin  of  Mines.  At  its  mouth  it  is  a  mile 
wide ;  the  tide  ascends  more  than  10  miles,  and  it  is  navi- 
gable for  about  30  miles  more.  This  river  and  its  lakes 
supply  the  Shuhenacadie  Canal  with  water,  by  which  % 
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communcation  between  the  Ba^  of  Pandy  and  HalilSuc  hat 
been  established  for  ships  drawing  not  more  than  eight  feet 
of  water. 

C/tmote.— The  climate  is  colder  than  that  of  England, 
but  it  varies  oonsiderebW  in  the  different  parts  Si  the 
country.  Along  the  southern  and  western  coast  there  are 
several  harbours  which  are  never  froien ;  but  the  harbour 
of  Piotou,  on  Northumberland  8trait»  is  usually  closed 
by  ice  for  four  months.  In  Argyle  Bay,  at  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  the  peninsula,  the  thermometer  sometimes  sinks 
to  zero,  and  in  summer  it  rises,  though  rarely,  above  80* ; 
yet  the  mean  annual  temperature  is  stated  to  be  48*,  or  only 
two  degrees  less  than  that  of  London.  Along  the  northern 
coast  however  the  frost  generally  continues  fW>m  the  end  of 
December  to  the  beginning  of  April,  and  sometimes  longer ; 
and  during  this  time  there  are  very  heavy  falls  of  snow. 
The  spring,  as  in  l^e  northern  countries  of  Europe,  is  very 
short.  As  soon  as  the  f^ost  and  snow  disapoear,  the  country 
is  clothed  with  a  vigorous  vegetation,  and  the  heat  becomes 
sensible,  though  it  is  never  oppressive,  even  in  August, 
when  it  is  greatest  The  autumn  is  the  finest  portion  of 
the  year,  on  account  of  the  constancy  of  the  weather  and 
the  moderate  temperature.  In  November  or  December  the 
rains  set'  in :  these  months  and  April  are  the  most  rainv 
part  of  the  year,  but  in  general  the  quantity  of  rain  which 
falls  is  moderate.  Fogs  prevail  on  the  southern  shores  and 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Bay  of  Fuudy  in  June,  July,  and 
August,  but  they  do  not  extend  far  inland.  The  climate  is 
everywhere  very  healthy. 

Productions, — Wheat  is  grown  on  the  better  lands,  but  if 
not  cultivated  with  care  it  does  not  succeed.  The  quantity 
grown  is  not  sufBcient  for  the  consumption  of  the  colony, 
and  a  considerable  quantity  of  flour  is  imported.  Indian 
corn  is  extensively  cultivated  along  the  Bay  of  Fundy, 
though  it  is  not  much  used  as  an  article  of  food.  Rye, 
oats,  barley,  and  potatoes  are  the  principal  articles  which 
are  raised.  Turnips,  beans,  and  buckwheat  are  also  gene- 
rally cultivated.  As  the  cattle  are  housed  in  winter,  the 
culture  of  grasios  is  one  of  the  principal  obiects  of  agricul- 
ture. There  are  extensive  orchards  along  the  Bay  of  Fundy 
and  in  the  country  which  surrounds  the  Basin  of  Mines ; 
and  the  cider,  whidi  forms  a  considerable  article  of  export, 
iM  inferior  to  none  in  America.  Peaches  and  grapes  npen 
in  ordinary  seasons  without  any  artificial  aid. 

Cattle  and  sheep  are  very  numerous,  especially  in  the 
country  about  the  Basin  of  Mines  and  along  the  northern 
shores.  Beef  and  butter  make  a  considerable  article  of 
export  The  fleece  of  the  sheep,  which  is  tolerably  fine,  is 
used  for  domestic  purposes.  Horses  are  not  numerous,  and 
the  breed  is  indiflmnt    Hogs  are  tolerably  numerous. 

The  forests  are  one  of  the  sources  of  the  wealth  of  the 
country ;  they  consist  of  pine,  birch,  oak,  hemlock,  beech, 
ash,  maple,  and  elm,  all  of  which  make  articles  for  exporta- 
tion :  there  are  other  trees  of  great  beauty,  but  leu  value. 
The  wild  animals  are  the  moose-deer,  bear,  tiger-cat,  fox, 
marten,  otter,  mink,  heaver,  tnusk-rsdt,  porcupine,  racoon, 
weasel,  squirrel,  and  hare ;  all  of  which,  except  the  two  last, 
have  decreased  very  rapidly  in  number.  The  lakes  and  rivers 
abound  with  fish,  and  the  sea  along  the  coast  contains  abun- 
dance of  ood,  mackerel,  herring,  shad,  alewives,  salmon, 
halibut  sturgeon,  sole,  and  some  other  fish  of  leu  value ;  lob- 
sters, oysters,  and  different  kinds  of  shell-fish  are  abundant 
Perhaps  one-third  of  the  population  subsists  on  the  produce 
of  the  fisheries,  which  are  carried  on  along  the  shores  and 
on  the  coast  of  Labrador. 

The  eastern  portion  of  Nova  Scotia  u  very  rich  in  mine- 
rals. Coal  has  been  discovered  at  least  in  ten  places 
between  the  isthmus  of  Chig^ecto  and  Merigomish,  and  the 

Ct  coal-field  of  Pictou  occupies  an  area  of  more  than  one 
ired  sqtuu«  miles;  the  seams  vary  in  thickneu  from 
one  to  fifty  feet;  the  seam  at  the  Albion  coal-mine  is  more 
than  fifty  feet  in  tiiickneu;  it  consists  of  several  distinct 
layera ;  the  upper  or  main  layer  being  generally  thirty-six 
feet  thick.  Oreat  quantities  of  coal  are  shipptid  from 
Pictou  to  the  United  States  fer  the  use  of  steam-vessels. 
Iron-ore  abounds  in  the  same  district,  but  it  is  not  worked ; 
it  is  also  found  in  abundance  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Anna- 
polis Basin,  on  the  banks  of  the  small  river  called  Moose, 
where  it  is  worked  by  the  Annapolis  Iron  Mining  Company ; 
the  ore  is  very  good.  Indications  of  copper  and  lead  ooeur 
along  Northumberland  Strait  Above  100,000  tonsof  gypsum 
are  annually  shipped  to  the  United  States  lor  manure ;  it 
oooun  in  seraral  plaoes^  and  is  extensiyely  worked  on  the 


shores  of  the  Basin  of  Mines,  Coaberiaad 
George's  Bay.    Salt-springs  are  ■hiiisiiiim 

western  district*  west  of  a  Hne  draws 

receu  of  Cobequid  Bay  to  Picton.    States 
grindstone  are  worked  in  several  piansa 
domestic  use;  grindstones  are  aaowallf 
amount  of  10,000/.  to  the  Urafed  Statea. 

Pfmulatiofu  ^.— The  population  of  the  fmkmm 
Scotta,  which  m  1817  amounted  to  84,91«,  toi  i 
123,848  in  1 82 7,t  since  which  y« 
taken :  this  increase  was  equal  to  i 
cent  annually,  some  part  of  which  was  mnmk  h^  ; 
tion,  but  to  what  extent  is  not  knows.    TW  C^ 
population  among  the  different 
in  1827,  as  follows'— 

Halifax  County:— 

Peninsula  of  Halifax      • 

District  of  Halifax 

District  of  Colchester 

District  of  Pictou  • 

Hants  County 

King's  Coun^        •  • 

Annapolis  County  • 
Sbelbume  County  . 
Queen's  County      •  • 

Lunenburg  County  • 

Cumberland  County  • 

Sydney  County 

63.5M  (pil  ItlUMf 
The  number  of  births  in  the  year  18S7  was  aMJ^  m  I  m 
37;  the  number  of  marria^  was  945,  or  1  in  lll^attiir 
deaths  1 908,  or  1  in  65,  which  last  proportion,  if  the  i^*- 
ters  are  correctly  kept,  indicates  greai  Mlabrity  is  ike  d^ 
mate. 

The  population  of  the  colony  is  of  a 
consists  of  four  distinct  classes :  the  lodiaoa,  er 
—part  of  the  tribe  of  Mlcmacs — who  ^  doI 
number;  free  negroes,  of  whom  thersareabowi 
dians,  descendants  of  the  French,  by  whom  tbe 
partially  settled  before  its  conquest  by  tbe  1 
whose  numbers  do  not  much  exceed  6000 ;  tlw 
class,  who  form  the  main  body  of  tbe  pof 
descendants  of  colonists  firom  Qermany,  of 
fh)m  the  former  British  provinces  of  North  A 
emigrants  from  all  parts  of  the  United  WmgiloMu  bwt  mtn 
especially  fW>m  Scotland.  Tbe  Aeadiaxis  are  Mm^am  Co- 
tholics ;  they  settle,  together  as  much  aa  poaaUn^  ^laanw 
their  religion,  language,  and  customs, aod  amm  ism— iij 
with  their  Protestant  neighbours :  the  deaossilBWte  ef  th* 
ther  nations  are  so  mijMd  together  that  A  ^mSmtm^ 
haracteristics  are  lost 
Acadia  was  the  name  eiven  to  Nora  Scotia  mwk  te  si- 
jacent  countries  when  (bey  were  uoder  the  4oHBMa  «f 
Prance. 

The  province  is  divided  into  nine  comitwa>  wnieBneaf 
the  island  of  Cape  Breton,  which  n  ineloded  wnhM  lie  ^ 
Temment  These  counties,  which  have  alifji  %mtm  mm 
merated,  are  subdivided  into  43  townshipa,  wfisHi  an  ai< 
all  of  equal  extent ;  their  inhabitants  meet  tagwtfacr  «•  m- 
thorise  the  raising  of  money  fbr  local  purposes. 

Halifax,  the  capital  of  the  province,  in  44!*  Oi^  K  ml 
and  63^  38'  W.  longn  is  built  on  the  dedivi^  of  %  Uk  ite 
summit  of  which  is  240  feet  above  tbe  scau  It  stssdi  as  *M 
western  side  of  the  harbour,  which  is  , 
accessible  at  all  seasons  of  the  Tear.  There  Is 
it  fbr  I  COO  vessels  to  ride  in  safety.  It  is  entend  b;  a  oivs 
sixteen  miles  long,  which  terminates  in  a  ihret  ef  «m 
called  Bedford  Basin,  the  area  of  which  is  ten  eqoare  mo^ 
The  mouth  is  protected  by  a  small  island  fbmii^  tw«  fm 
sages  into  the  harbour,  one  of  which,  the  castsis  pmm^ 
can  be  used  onlv  by  small  vessels.  Oppositft  lo  ths  to«B  • 
another  small  island,  Georfl;e  Island,  which  is  stfo^ly  |jr» 
6ed.  The  town  is  regulany  laid  out,  and  the  idesna  an  im 
the  most  part  paved  or   macadamised.      locti 

suburbs,  the  town  is  two  miles  longand  half  a , 

it  contains  2  churches,  I  RomanCathotie  elwpcL 
chapels  fer  ProtesUnt  dissenters.  Tbe  '  Proeinoe  L 

in  the  centre  of  the  town,  is  a  handsoise  well-bsA 

of  freestone,  140  feet  long,  70  feet  wide,  and  42  fcet  hct 
It  contains  the  chambers  of  meeting  for  the  k|gial«b^  U 
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mmt»  and  the  siiBarior  law  oourti.  Hit  oourl*bouie,  m 
wbteh  the  oourto  of  Commoa  Pleas  and  the  Sessioiu  of  the 
|ieaoa  axe  held,  ii  a  plain  hrick  building.  It  contains  an 
exchange-room  for  the  merchants.  Halifax  is  the  principal 
nairal  atatioa  in  British  America,  and  in  time  of  war  its  pos- 
■asiion  is  of  great  importance ;  it  contains  a  well-appointed 
naval  anienal.  At  the  last  census,  in  1827,  the  town  oon- 
tainad  1580  houses;  since  that  time  it  has  been  much  im- 
proved and  enlarged.  It  is  the  seat  of  government  for  the 
provinoa,  and  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  with  the 
Unitad  Kingdom,  the  West  India  Colonies,  and  the  United 
Slat0s.  The  post-office  packets  which  convey  the  corre- 
spoDdence  between  Europe  and  British  America  arrive  at 
HaliftjL  fW>m  Falmouth  onoe  in  every  month. 

Oppoaite  to  Halifax,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  harbour, 
is  tte  sroaU  town  of  Dartmouth;  it  was  a  thriving  place 
daring  the  war,  but  has  not  increased  since.  A  steam-boat 
is  ooQstantly  employed  for  the  conveyance  of  passengers 
ttom  ana  town  to  the  other. 

lVuro»  a  town  containing  about  100  houses,  mostly  built 
of  wood,  stands  at  the  head  of  the  Basin  of  Mines.  It  con- 
taina  a  ahureh  and  a  court-house,  and  returns  one  member 
to  the  House  of  Assembly. 

Pictou,  on  the  Straits  of  Northumberland,  opposite  to 
Prinoa  £dward*s  Island,  contains  a  population  above  3000. 
Thera  are  an  Bpiseopal,  a  Catholic,  and  two  Presbyterian 
chapria.  A  oonsidendila  trade  is  carried  on  in  lumber  and 
coal ;  aa  many  as  100  vessels  have  been  loaded  with  timber 
fcr  Bngland  in  a  single  year.  The  harbour  has  a  bar  at  its 
mouth,  l>ut  within  it  is  capacious,  and  has  from  5  to  9  fa- 
tbooia  depth  of  water. 

Dovehaster  is  situated  a  mfle  above  the  navigation  on 
Antigoniih  river.  It  has  a  considerable  trade  in  proportion 
to  ita  siae,  and  contains  a  court-house,  a  Baptist,  a  Presby- 
terian, and  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel. 

Guysboiough  stands  on  the  western  side  of  Milford  Haven, 
at  the  head  of  Chedabueto  Bay.  It  contains  a  court-house, 
SQ  Bptaeopal  church,  Roman  Ctttholic  and  Protestant  Dis- 
lentera'  chapels. 

Amherst  stands  near  the  isthmus  which  divides  the  Bay 
of  Fundy  from  Northumberland  Strait.  It  is  a  small  but 
thrtYing  place. 

IVindsor,  the  eounty  town  of  Hants,  stands  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  St.  Oroix  and  the  Avon,  about  40  miles  north 
from  HaKihx.  It  contains  a  college,  an  academy,  an  Epis- 
eopttl  church,  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  and  places  of  woa- 
thip  for  many  sects  of  Protestant  Dissenters. 

Chester  is  a  thriving  town  on  the  north  side  of  Mahon 
Ba/,  about  9  miles  fram  its  entrance.  It  contains  several 
saw,  grist,  and  fulling  mills,  and  carries  on  a  considerable 
Ittoaber  trade.  Many  of  its  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  the 
fishery. 

Lunenbursr,  a  regularly  built  town,  contains  about  300 
hooaea  and  four  ohnrches  and  chapels.  It  carries  on  the 
lumbar  trade  with  the  West  India  Colonies. 

Liverpool,  the  shire  town  of  Queen's  county,  is  well  built. 
It  atan&  an  the  west  side  of  the  harbour.  The  inhabitants 
ara  mostly  engaged  in  the  lumber  trade  and  fishery,  which 
alford  ex|Kirts  to  Burope  and  the  West  Indies.  Liverpool 
harbour  is  never  firozen,  and  is  accessible  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year. 

Annapolis,  the  county  town  of  the  county  of  the  same 
name,  stands  on  a  peninsula  which  projects  into  the  Gut  of 
Digby.  It  has  not  advanced  in  siie  or  population  for  many 
ipars.  Annapolis  was  the  capital  of  the  province  under  the 
Fkwieh,  aribo  called  it  I^xrt  RoyaL  It  continued  to  be  the 
seat  of  government  until  1750,  when  Halifax  became  the 
eapital  c^the  prorince. 

Shelbume,  in  the  county  of  that  name,  was  built  by 
American  loyalists  immediately  after  the  recognition  of  the 
independence  of  the  United  States.  Within  a  year  after 
it  was  founded,  the  town  is  said  to  have  contained  13,000 
inhabitants,  but  it  soon  began  to  decline,  and  is  now  almost 
deaerted.  The  town  stands  at  the  northern  extremity  of  an 
inlet  10  miles  deep  and  two  miles  wide.  The  fow  inhabit- 
ants that  remain  are  employed  in  fishing  and  ship-build- 
ing. 

Yarmouth,  also  in  Shelburne  county,  on  the  west  coast 
of  the  province,  contains  about  100  houses,  and  consists  of 
one  street  neariy  two  miles  long,  but  the  dwellings  are  not 
placed  close  toffether. 

The  affairs  of  the  province  are  administered  by  a  lieute- 
nmnt-govamor,  subcurdinata    to   the  governor-general   of 


British  North  America,  a  council  of  12  members  appointed 
by  the  crown,  and  a  house  of  assembly,  consisting  of  41 
members,  elected  by  forty-shilling  fireeholders.  The  assembly 
is  elected  for  seven  years,  but  may  be  dissolved  or  prorogued 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  lieutenant-governor:  it  must  meet 
everv  year. 

I'he  bishop  of  Nova  Scotia  and  the  chief-justice  of  the 
province  are  ex-officio  members  of  the  council :  the  latter 
acts  as  its  president.  The  laws  are  administered  by  a  court 
of  queen's  bench,  which  holds  its  sittings  in  Halifax,  and 
by  district  courts,  as  in  the  provinces  of  Canada.  The 
common  and  statute  law  of  Bngland  are  in  force,  together 
with  the  statutes  passed  by  the  provincial  parliament,  and 
allowed  by  the  queen  in  council. 

The  militia  of  the  province,  in  1836,  comprised  1063  com- 
missioned officers  and  22,488  non-commissioned  officers  and 
privates. 

The  exports  of  the  province  consist  principally  of  lumber 
and  the  produce  of  the  fisheries.  Of  tne  first  description  of 
produce  there  were  shipped,  in  1836,  of  pine,  birch,  and 
ash  timber,  masts,  deals,  shingles,  and  staves,  to  Uie  value 
of  115,620/.,  and  Uie  shipments  of  cod,  herrings,  mackerel, 
salmon,  and  fish  oil,  amounted  to  186,908/.  In  the  same 
year  there  were  exported  31,489  tons  of  gypsum,  42,587 
tons  of  coals,  and  agricultural  produoe,  valued  at  26,063/« 
The  total  value  of  exports  was  446,097/.  The  imports, 
which  consisted  principally  of  British  manu&ctured  goods 
and  West  India  produce,  amounted  in  value  to  733,540/. 
Included  in  this  amount  there  were  347,176  bushels  of  salt, 
and  agricultural  produce,  valued  at  85,558/. 

The  shipping  tnat  entered  and  cleared  firom  the  province 
in  1836  was: 

Inwarda.  Oatwwdt. 

Shipi.  Ton*.  Ships.  ToDg« 

Great  Britain  108  29,544  112  30,931 

British  Colonies  2,295  147,781  2,540  170,407 

United  States  96*5  97,689  902  90,399 

Foreign  States  36  6,119  20  2,783 

3,404  381,133         3,574       294,520 

(M'Gregor's  Brituh  America  ;  Bouchette,  BritUh  Domi- 
nhni  in  North  America:) 

NOVA  ZEMBLA,  a  corruption  of  the  Russian  name  of 
Novaia  ZemUa  (new  land),  designates  an  island  situated 
in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  between  704^  and  764**  N.  lat  and  52'' 
and  66^  B.  long.  It  extends  in  length  Arom  south-south- 
west to  north-north-east  nearly  400  miles,  but  its  width,  so 
far  as  it  is  known,  does  not  exceed  50  miles  on  an  average, 
though  in  our  maps  it  still  occupies  double  that  extent  from 
west  to  east  It  is  divided  from  the  island  of  Waigats, 
which  lies  farther  south,  by  the  Strait  of  Kara,  whidi  is 
more  than  30  miles  yfv\e,  Zembla  properly  consists  of 
several  islands;  at  least  it  is  known  that  between  73°  and 
74°  N.  lat.  a  strait,  called  Matotshki'n  Shar,  divides  it  into 
two  islands,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  some  inlets,  farther 
north,  are  likewise  straits;  but  it  has  hitherto  been  found 
impossible  to  advance  far  into  them,  since  even  in  the  midst 
of  summer  they  are  closed  with  ice.  The  island  south  of 
the  Matotshkin  Shar  has  been  recently  surveyed  by  Rus- 
sian seamen,  but  more  than  one-half  of  the  eastern  coast  of 
the  island  north  of  the  strait  has  always  been  found  so  closely 
beset  with  ice,  as  to  prevent  all  farther  progress.  The  west- 
ern coast,  up  to  Cape  Nassau,  the  most  northern  point  of 
the  island,  is  known.  It  appears  that  the  wide  arm  of  the 
sea  which  )ies  between  Novaia  Zemlia  and  the  extensive 
headland  separating  the  Bay  of  Kara  from  the  wide  gulf 
into  which  the  Oby  river  Hows,  is  always  encumbered  in  its 
northern  part  with  close  masses  and  fields  of  ice.  No  ves- 
sel, and  not  even  a  boat,  has  yet  succeeded  in  making  its 
way  to  the  east  far  enough  to  reach  the  gulf  of  the  Oby. 

The  land  on  the  western  side  of  the  island  is  mountain- 
ous, rising  from  a  steep  and  bold  shore  to  the  height  of  1 000 
and  2000  feet  The  highest  mountains  are  near  tne  western 
entrance  of  the  Matotshkin  Shar,  where  several  summits 
attain  more  than  2000  i^t  above  the  sea-level.  The  most 
elevated  mountain  is  on  the  strait  itself,  and  is  3475  feet 
high.  The  eastern  shores  are  comparatively  level,  espe- 
oiany  towards  the  south.  Though  tbe  heat  in  summer  is 
very  great,  owing  to  the  long  continuance  of  the  sun  above 
tbe  horison  (four  months  and  a  half  at  the  northern  ex- 
tremity), the  soil  thaws  onlv  to  the  depth  of  between  six 
inches  and  two  feet  and  a  nal^  and  at  that  distance  from 
the  surfoce  ice  is  always  found.     The  vegetation,  which 
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covers  lome  parts  of  the  surface,  consists  only  of  lichens  and 
mosses.  White  bears,  foxes,  walrusses  or  morses,  and  seals 
abound,  as  well  as  rein-deer  and  water-fowl.  The  islands 
are  frequently  visited  by  fishermen  from  Arkangel  and 
other  places  in  order  to  take  the  walrus.  Nova  Zembla  first 
became  known  by  the  voyage  of  Steven  Burough  (1556), 
but  had  previously  been  visited  by  the  Russians.  The 
Dutchman,  William  Barents,  passed  the  winters  of  1596-7 
in  Icy  Haven,  near  the  most  northern  extremity  of  the 
island.  The  Russian  government  in  recent  times  has  sent 
several  expeditions  to  explore  the  islands,  as  already  ob- 
served, but  they  have  not  yet  completely  succeeded  in  this 
object.  (Barrow's  Chronohgical  History  of  Voyages  into 
tht  Arctic  Regions ;  London  Geog.  JoumcU,  vol.  viii.) 

NOVACULI'NA  (Benson),  the  name  of  a  conchifer  be- 
longing to  the  Solen  family.    [Solbnidjb] 

NOVA'LIS,  the  literary  name  assumed  by  Friedrich 
von  Hardonberg,  who  was  bom  in  1772.  at  a  family  estate 
in  Mansfeld.  His  father.  Baron  von  Hardenberg,  had  been 
a  soldier  in  his  youth,  and  was  director  of  the  Saxon  salt- 
works. Himself  and  his  wife,  the  mother  of  Novalis.  be- 
longed to  the  religrious  society  of  Hernhuters.  Novalis 
was  the  eldest  of  eleven  children,  and  was  very  delicate  in 
his  earlier  years.  He  was  of  a  dreamy  nature,  and  displayed 
no  extraordinary  talent,  till  a  dangerous  illness,  which  at- 
tacked him  in  bis  ninth  year,  and  could  only  be  cured  by 
painful  remedies,  awoke  him  from  a  kind  of  intellectual 
slumber,  and  he  appeared  thenceforward  as  a  lively  and 
intelligent  child.  His  diligence  was  great,  and  in  his  twelfth 
year  he  possessed  considerable  knowledge  of  the  Latin  and 
some  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  language.  He  displaved  a 
great  predilection  for  tales  (Mahrchen),  some  of  which  he 
mvented  for  the  amusement  of  his  brothers.  In  1 789  he 
attended  a  gymnasium,  and  in  the  following  year  went  to 
study  at  Jena,  where  he  remained  till  1792,  when  he  went 
with  his  brother  Erasmus  to  the  university  of  Leipzig.  In 
the  succeeding  year  he  removed  to  Wittenberg,  where  his 
studies  were  completed. 

At  this  time  he  became  acquainted  with  Frederic  Schlegel, 
and  also  with  Fichte,  whose  system  of  philosophy,  called  the 
Wissenschq/Uiehre,  he  studied  with  ardour.  C)n  leaving 
Wittenberg  he  went  to  Arnstadt,  to  attend  for  the  first  time 
to  practical  business.  He  soon  became  acquainted  with  a 
neighbouring  lady,  called  by  his  biographer  Sophia  von  K., 
of  whom  he  became  violently  enamoured.  In  1 795  he 
went  to  Weissenfels,  and  was  made  auditor  of  the  depart- 
ment of  which  his  father  was  director.  The  death  of  Sophia 
and  of  his  brother  Erasmus,  both  in  the  year  1 797,  was  a 
great  shock  to  Novalis ;  he  *  however  pursued  his  business 
with  activity,  and  it  is  about  this  time  that  his  '  Hymns  to 
Night*  are  supposed  to  have  been  written. 

Ill  1 798  he  was  betrothed  to  a  lady  called  Julia  von  Ch., 
and  about  this  time  he  wrote  his  '  Pupils  at  Sais.' 

Returning  to  Jena,  he  becamo  acquainted  with  August 
Wilhelm  Schleeel,  and  with  Tieck,  the  romance  writer,  and 
author  of  the  biography  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  all 
the  information  that  we  have  respecting  the  life  of  Novalis. 
In  1800  the  romance'  Heinrich  von  Ofterdingen*  was  com- 
menced by  Novalis,  and  was,  as  he  explains  in  a  letter  to 
his  friend  Tieck,  designed  to  be  an  apotheosis  of  poesy. 
This  singular  work  was  never  finished,  uthough  the  plan  of 
its  conclusion  is  preserved.  The  hero,  Heinrich,  is  an  old 
(merman  poet,  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  author  of  the 
*  Nibelungen-lied,'  and  the  purpose  of  the  work  is  to  show 
the  whole  world,  with  every  profession  and  pursuit,  on  its 
poetical  side.  It  would  little  suit  most  romance  readers,  as 
the  story  is  too  wild  to  be  interesting,  and  is  merely  a  thread 
to  connect  the  author's  own  thoughts  and  opinions.  The 
conclusion  of  the  work,  as  given  by  rough  notes,  was  to  have 
been  eccentric  even  for  a  German  enthusiast  Heinrich 
was  to  have  come  into  a  land  where  men,  beasts,  minerals, 
and  even  tones  and  colours  held  converse,  where  the  world 
of  tales  (Marchenwelt)  was  to  become  visible,  and  the  real 
worid  to  be  considered  as  a  tale.  It  may  be  observed  that 
Novalis  regarded  the  Mahrehmi,  or  popular  traditions,  with 
singular  respect,  and  discerned  in  them,  or  fancied  he  Axh* 
earned,  a  deep  meaning.  He  was  accustomed,  says  his  bio- 
grapher, to  regard  the  most  ordinary  occurrence  as  a  miracle, 
and  the  supernatural  as  something  ordinary. 

In  1800  be  was  subiect  to  spitting  blood,  and  fell  into  a 
weak  state.  The  books  which  he  then  constantly  studied 
were  the  Bible,  and  the  works  of  Zinzendorf  and  Lavater. 
He  loved  to  talk  of  all  his  projected  works,  and  professed 


that  he  now  lor  the  flnt  time  knew  wkai  .      . 
designed  to  re-write  *  Oflerdineen.'    On  ihe  Ifih 
)  80 1 ,  he  died,  in  the  presence  of  his  friend  Frederie  ScU^frf. 
before  he  had  completed  his  29th  year. 

Novalis  is  a  writer  who  will  eith«r  be  read  wii^mmm^ 
gree  of  enthusiasm  or  not  read  at  alL    Heooe  wUe  simem, 
idolised  by  the  partisans  of  the  romantic  school,  l»  »■»• 
tioned  with  a  kmd  of  benevolent  contempt  fcy  ibe  < '     '     '- 
of  that  school.    His  imagination  and  enthnriawa 
boundless:  he  darts  from  prodigy  to  prodigy  with  a  a 
that  cannot  be  followed,  unle«  the  reader  mlkiwa  kiasrifu 
sympathise  with  the  author.    The  etfecU  of  tbe  iaeal  |Mb- 
sophy  <rf  Fichte,  and  the  love  of  tales  to  predommaBt  iaUa 
romantic  school,  are  plainly  discernible  ui  No'valu'a  ^ii. 
He  had  literally  constructed  an  unreal  world  of  hm  awa, 
and  seems  to  have  breathed  an  atmoapbero  uttasly  volOe 
that  of  the  actual  world.    A  desire  of  oombinsnf 
fervency  with  philosophy  is  also  apparent ;  and  tJ 
combination  of  speculation  and'entnusiasiii  wfaicli  is  j 
in  the  writings  of  the  Alexandrian  PlatoniaU  and  the  Mvv 
tics  was  very  aocepuble  to  him.  The  '  Hynaa  lo  NirkC  ani 
the  latter  part  of  '  Ofterdingen,'  are  equally  remarkaMe  iic 
the  vast  power  manifested  in  the  oonstmetloa  aad  tfca  One- 
ness of  the  construction  itself,  while  here  ao^  Umv*  ihm 
acuteness  of  some  remarks  is  not  to  be  miifakaa     Tbe 
'  Pupils  at  Sais*  is  anothw  fragment  of  a 
ject  of  which  was  to  reveal  Novalia*s  viewa  «# 
science,  for  which  and  mathematica  be  bad  a 
If  however  the  works  above  mentioned  are  wnarkable  Cw 
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singular  combination,  his  spiritual  songs  (*  i 

are  no  less  so  for  their  perfect  simplicity  i 

devotion.     They  are  indeed  complete  cema'  «f 

poetry.    The  posthumous  works  of  Novaus  eoata 

rous  aphorisms,  which  show  the  direction  of  b«  \ 

most  remarkable  turn  of  thought,  and  a  kMpe  ^  i 

paradox,  combined  with  singiilar  acutsneaa.     Tbe 

works  of  Novalis  were  collected  and  ediied  by 

Tieck  and  F.  Schlegel.  with  a  biographr  pvHhErd  k?  tka 

former.    The  edition  has  been  reprinted  at  Fan,  »  «w 

vol.  8vo. 

NOV A'RA,  the  Province  of,  in  the  Sardn 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  province  of 
the  east  by  the  river  Ticino.  which  dividea  it 
trian  Lombardy,  on  the  south  by  the  pnmnee  of  1 
and  on  the  west  bv  the  provinces  of  VeroBlti  and  Val  dk  i 
It  is  about  35  miles  in  length  and  15  in  breadtK  aad 
ststs  in  a  great  measure  of  a  plain  between  tbe  man 
to  the  west  and  Ticino  to  the  east,  which  ia  maHi 
length  from  north  to  south  by  the  Ago^na,  likowioaasa 
of  the  Po.  The  northern  part  of  the  nroviDoe  ama 
the  hills  which  border  on  the  lakes  Maggiofw  wmk 
The  population  is  134,000,  distributed  among  93  < 
(Serristori,  Saggio  Statistico  df  Italia,)  The  cam 
part  of  the  plain  of  the  Po,  and  is  very  ptodoctiwe.  mft- 
cially  in  corn,  rice,  wine,  hemp,  and  ailk.  AlmniiM  ^ 
poultry  and  pigs  arc  reared. 

The  chief  town,  Novara,  a  bishop's  sea,  ia  sttaaiai  ae  a 
hill  at  the  foot  of  which  flowa  the  Agogna ;  it  ia  togn^wj,  sal 
the  circumference  of  its  ramparta  is  nearly  two  ■sii' 
from  a  distance,  the  town  with  its  numerooa 
pears  more  considerable  than  it  really  is.  Ic  ia  fceoaaa  a 
place  of  some  importance,  thoogh  old  lookii^ 
iarlybuilt:  it  has  many  churches  and  convontak  a  i 
a  clerical  seminary,  two  hospitals,  a  library  in  tJ 
house,  several  palaces,  especially  that  of  tbo  oobir  ftiwi^T 
Bellini,  a  handsome  square,  a  theatre,  and  IS»30«  silntee- 
ants,  including  its  communal  territory ;  a  conaidafable  toais 
is  carried  on  in  silk  and  agricultural  prodnoa.  Tbo  i 
of  S.  Gaudentio  contains  several  Talnable  paintiwi 
Prina,  minister  of  finance  of  tbe  late  kingdom  of  Italy  aaAs 
Napoleon,  who  was  murdered  bv  the  wSb  at  Milan  m  I»t4 
was  a  native  of  Novanu  Luigi  Boasi,  tbe  autbor  of  tba  wmt* 
General  History  of  Italy  existing,  in  19  volnsoa  •«««  aai 
of  several  other  works,  was  afio  a  nativo  of  tbaa  pr> 
vinoe.  The  high  road  firom  Turin  to  Milan  ] 
Novara. 

The  other  towns  of  the  province  are^l,  1 

the  north  part  of  the  proTinoe,  not  far  from  tbo  lakaa  ] . 

^iore  and  Orta,  a  well-built  bustling  little  town,  witb  C-^a 
inhabitants ;  2,  Oleggio,  near  the  right  bank  «f  tbo  Tknw 
with  6900  inhabitants;  3,  Trecate,  in  tbe  aontb  part  of  i^ 
province,  with  4200  inhabitants;  4,  Caroere,  vak  Mwa  w 
habitants ;  6,  Orta,  on  the  eastern  short  of  ibo  labo  oC  tba 
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.4me  name,  with  a  sanctuary  on  the  lulls  above,  dcdicatecl 
to  St  Francis,  is  much  frequented  by  the  country-people 
aiound.  The  pretty  lake  of  Orta,  which  is  partly  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Novara,  is  ton  miles  in  length  from  nortli  to  south, 
and  little  more  than  a  mile  in  breath.  Its  southern  ex- 
tremity is  about  20  miles  north  of  Novara.  Its  outlet  is  at 
the  opposite  or  northern  end,  from  which  the  waters  flow 
into  the  Logo  Maggiore,  which  is  seven  miles  distant  to 
the  east  The  banks  of  the  lake  of  Orta  are  hilly  and 
pleasant,  and  covered  with  villages,  hamlets,  and  handsome 
country-houses.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  district 
emigrate  to  foreign  countries,  and  especially  to  Spain, 
whence  some  return  with  the  savings  of  their  industry.  In 
the  middle  of  the  lake  is  the  little  island  of  S.  Giulio,  with  a 
Tery  handsome  church,  a  palace  belonging  to  the  bishop  of 
Novara,  and  some  other  buildings  and  gardens.  This  island 
was  once  fortified,  and  is  mentioned  in  the  wars  of  the 
middle  ages. 

The  actual  province  of  Novara  is  only  a  part  of  the  for- 
mer territorial  division,  called  II  Novarese,  which  com- 
Ctaed  the  whole  country  between  the  Sesia,  the  Ticino, 
igo  Maggiore,  and  the  Alps,  including  numerous  alpine 
valleys.  It  was  frequently  a  subject  of  contention  in  the 
Italian  wars.  It  formerly  belonged  to  the  duchy  of  Milan ; 
it  was  given  up  by  Austria  to  the  kins  of  Sardinia  by  the 
peace  of  Vienna  in  1735 ;  was  reuniteaby  Bonaparte  to  the 
Milanese,  and  formed  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy ;  and  was 
restored  to  the  king  of  Sardinia  in  1815.  The  upper  part 
of  this  interesting  region  is  known  by  the  name  of  Yalli 
di  Novara. 

NOVA'RA.  VALLI  DI,  or  ALTO  NOVARE'SE,  a 
geographical  denomination  which  designates  a  large  tract 
of  country  consisting  of  numerous  valleys  in  the  Lepontian 
Alps,  which  are  formed  by  mountains  extending  from  the 
sources  of  the  Anza  at  tlie  eastern  foot  of  Mount  Rosa  to 
those  of  the  Tosa  or  Toccia  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Gries,  which 
belongs  to  the  groiip  of  the  St.  Gothard.  All  the  waters 
froai  these  valleys  flow  into  the  Lago  Maggiore.  A  con- 
siderable alpine  stream,  the  Toccia  or  Tosa,  flows  through  a 
lon^  tortuous  valley  from  north  to  south,  about  45  miles  in 
loivgth  to  its  sDstuary  in  the  lake.  The  upper  part  of  the 
valley  of  the  Tosa  is  called  Yal  Formazza,  and  is  from 
.1000  to  4000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Lower 
down,  the  valley  takes  the  name  of  Valle  Antigorio,  which 
extends  as  /ar  south  as  the  bridge  of  Ore  vela,  at  the  opening 
of  the  transverse  valley  Di  Vedro,  through  which  the 
great  Simulon  road  passes.  South  of  Crevola  the  main  valley 
assumes  the  name  of  Val  d'Ossola  or  Oscella,  which  it 
retains  as  far  as  its  opening  upon  the  Lago  Maggiore.  Several 
lateral  valleys,  descending  from  the  high  Alps,  open  into  the 
valley  of  the  Tosa  from  the  west,  called  respectively  Val  di 
Veilro.Val  Bugnanco.Val  Antrona,  and  others  from  the  east, 
such  as  the  Val  Vigezza,  which  extends  upwards  to  the 
rid>;o  which  divides  the  Sardinian  temtory  from  the  Swiss 
canton  of  Ticino.  A  road  leads  from  Dome  d*Ossola  to  Lo- 
carno by  the  Val  Vigezza ;  the  highest  pass  of  it,  near  Cen- 
tovalli,  is  3000  feet  above  the  sea. 

The  whole  of  this  alpine  district,  including  the  main  valley 
of  the  Tosa,  and  the  various  lateral  valleys  which  open  into 
it.  ia  now  constituted  into  one  administrative  province  of  the 
Sardinian  states,  called  Ossola,  from  the  name  of  the  chief 
town.  Dome  d*Ossola,  which  is  well  built  and  cheerfully 
situated  in  a  broad  part  of  the  valley:  it  has  about  1500 
inhabitants.  The  traveller  who  comes  from  Switzerland  by 
the  Siroplon  finds  at  Domo  d*Ossola  the  first  appearance  of 
an  Italian  country,  Italian  manners,  and  Italian  sky.  The 
province  of  Ossola  contains  33,000  inhabitants,  distributed 
amoug  64  communes.    (Serristori.) 

South  of  the  province  of  Ossola  is  the  provmce  of  Pal- 
lanza,  which  also  forms  part  of  the  Valli  di  Novara,  and 
consists  of  a  fine  strip  of  land  along  the  western  coast  of  the 
Lago  Maj;giore  and  of  several  valleys  extending  on  both 
8ido«  of  the  lower  Tosa.  The  longest  >'alley  is  that  of  the 
Anza,  a  mountain-stream  which  descends  from  Mount  Rosa, 
and  after  an  eastern  course  of  nearly  30  miles  enters  tbe 
Tasa  near  Vogogna.  The  upper  part  of  this  valley,  which 
is  in  some  parts  more  than  4000  feet  above  the  sea,  is  called 
Val  Macugnaga;  several  mountain-passes,  practicable  only 
iji  summer,  lead  from  it  into  the  Valais.  The  inhabitants 
of  Val  Macugnaga  speak  a  dialect  of  the  Swiss  German, 
and  they  seem  to  be  of  a  race  akin  to  that  of  the  Valais. 
Their  houses  are  built  of  wood,  and  their  country  is  rugged 
antl  poor.  The  lower  or  eastern  part  of  the  valley  of  the 
P.C  No.  1021. 


Anza,  down  to  its  confluence  with  the  Tosa,  is  called  Va* 
Anzasca,  and  has  quite  a  difierent  appearance.  The  vine 
is  cultivated  here,  and  the  hamlets  are  built  after  the  Italian 
fashion.  The  women  of  the  Val  Anzasca  are  noted  for  iheir 
comeliness,  and  their  refined  appearance  and  manners, 
which  are  superior  to  those  of  their  neighbours.  Their  dress 
is  gay  and  fsmciful,  and  recalls  to  mind  that  of  the  women 
of  the  Greek  islands.  The  Val  Stroma,  south  of  the  Val 
Anzasca,  opens  to  the  northern  coast  of  the  lake  of  Orta. 

The  principal  towns  of  the  province  of  Pallanza  arc— 1, 
Pallanza,  on  the  banks  of  the  lake  Maggiore.  opposite  tlie 
Borromean  Islands,  which  has  the  Tribunale  di  Prefettura» 
or  provincial  court,  a  royal  college,  and  about  2000  inha- 
bitants. 2,  Intra,  north  of  Pallanza,  which  has  3300  inha- 
bitants, ^nd  carries  on  some  trade  by  boats  on  the  lake. 
3.  Arena,  with  2000  inhabitants.  [Aropta.]  The  population 
of  the  province  is  64,800,  distributed  among  98  communes. 

NOVATIANS,  a  Christian  sect  which  arose  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  third  century.  Their  leader  Novatianus  (or  as 
Lardner  prefers  to  call  him,  following  the  Greek  writers. 
Novatus),  vvas  a  presbyter  at  Rome,  who,  after  the  death  of 
Fabian,  bishop  or  Rome  (a.d.  250),  and  the  election  of  Cor- 
nelius as  his  successor  (a.d.  251),  refused  to  submit  to  the 
authority  of  Cornelius,  and  procured  from  three  bishops  his 
own  ordination  as  bishop  of  Rome.  Upon  this  Cornelius 
called  a  council  at  Rome,  and  excommunicated  Novatian  and 
his  adherents,  who  immediatelv  formed  a  distinct  sect,  and 
thus  became  schismatics.  But  Novatian  is  also  reckoned  as  a 
heretic,  on  account  of  his  opinions  respecting  those  Chris- 
tians who  after  baptif^m  bad  fallen  into  open  sin,  whom  he 
declared  that  the  church  had  not  the  power  to  admit  again 
to  her  communion,  even  though  they  should  give  satisfac 
tory  evidence  of  their  repentance.  In  consequence  of  this 
strictness  ofdiscipline  his  followers  obtained  from  the  Greek 
writers  the  name  of  Cathari  {KaOapoVjt  that  is,  Puritans. 
In  other  points  the  opinions  of  Novatian  did  not  difier  from 
those  of  the  Catholics.  Some  writers  charge  him  with  un- 
sound opinions  respecting  tlie  Trinity,  but  there  is  ample 
evidence  to  disprove  this  accusation.  His  later  followers 
condemned  second  marriages.  Novatian  is  highly  spoken 
of  by  the  ecclesiastical  writers  for  his  learning,  eloquence, 
piety,  and  exemplary  conduct.  It  is  true  that  C>)melius 
accuses  him  of  verv  disreputable  conduct  in  the  means  by 
which  he  obtainea  ordination,  and  in  other  matters;  but 
these  are  the  statements  of  a  violent  opponent,  couched  in 
very  unmeasured  language,  and  some  of  them  are  highly 
improbable. 

Novatian  was  assisted  in  his  proceedines  by  Novatus,  a 
presbyter  of  Carthage,  whom  Cyprian  calls  the  author  of 
the  schism;  and  he  numbered  also  among  his  followers 
some  bishops  and  several  presbyters.  His  sect  spread 
widely,  and  embraced  at  various  times  some  men  of  very 
high  character  and  attainments.  The  Novatians  were  in- 
cluded in  the  severe  edict  which  Constantino  issued,  about 
A.D.  331,  against  the  Valentinians,  Marcionites,  Cataphry- 
gians,  and  other  heretics;  but  it  is  thought  that  through 
the  influence  which  some  of  their  leaders  had  with  the 
emperor,  they  suffered  little  on  that  occasion.  Under  the 
Arian  emperors  they  shared  in  common  with  the  ortho- 
dox in  the  persecutions  which  they  endured  ;  but  under 
the  Catholic  emperors  they  appear  to  have  enjoyed  repose 
on  account  of  their  orthodox  opinions  on  the  Trinity.  This 
sect  declined  in  importance  during  the  fifth  century. 

Novatian  wrote  several  works,  of  which  there  remain 
a  treatise.  *  Of  Jewish  Meats ;'  another,  •  Of  the  Trinity,'  or 
*  Of  the  Rule  of  Faith  ;*  a  letter  of  the  Roman  clergy  to 
Cyprian,  written  during  the  vacancy  of  the  see  of  Rome, 
after  the  death  of  Fabian,  in  August,  250.  There  is  another 
letter  to  Cyprian,  written  in  the  same  year,  but  it  is  not 
certain  that  Novatian  was  its  author.  Jerome  gives  a  cata- 
logue of  Novatian's  wo|)^s,  among  which  are  two,  *  Of 
Easter,'  and  *  Of  Circumcision.*  The  Novatians  asserted 
that  their  leader  suffered  martyrdom,  but  of  this  we  have 
no  proof. 

(Eusebius,  Hist,  Ece.,  vi.  43 ;  Hieronymus,  De  Vir,  11- 
hut,  chap.  70 ;  Epiphanius,  De  Harenis  ;  Lardner's  Cre* 
dibiliiy,  pt.  ii.,  chap.  47 ;  Mosheim's  Eceiesiastical  Histf/ry , 
Nean(ler's  KirchengescMchie,) 

NOVEL.  It  will  be  as  well  to  draw  a  distinction  at 
starting  between  romances  and  novels;  the  one  term  in 
eludes  all  fictitious  narratives  of  the  kind  called  romantic, 
whether  in  prose  or  verse ;  the  other  is  used  to  designate 
that  species  of  romance  which  ia  most  common  at  P(^^ 
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Those  who  are  accastomed  to  look  upon  all  literary  compo- 
sition as  depending  for  its  changes  on  that  prevalent  tone 
and  character  of  society,  which  are  usually  known  hy  the 
name  of  the  spirit  of  the  age,  will  easily  allow  that  imagi- 
native writings  are  not  excepted  from  the  general  rule ;  that 
they  are  in  fact  the  expression  of  the  age  in  which  they 
appear.  It  remains  then  for  us  to  find  out,  if  possible,  what 
relation  they  bear  to  that  prevalent  tone  of  society  to  which 
we  have  already  alluded,  as  the  spirit  of  the  age.* 

A  comparison  between  the  novel  and  other  imaginative 
compositions,  such  as  narrative,  lyrical,  or  dramatic  poetry, 
will  show  that  while  the  latter  depend  for  their  effect  on 
our  tastes  and  sympathies  as  men,  the  former  requires  us  to 
be  interested  in  the  circumstances  of  the  plot  as  well  as  in 
the  characters  themselves.  The  interest  excited  by  the 
•Iliad,'  and  by  'Hamlet,'  exists  independently  of  our 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  Troy  or  of  Denmark;  and 
hence  the  universal  celebrity  of  those  poems.  They  have 
been  read  and  will  be  read  with  delight,  not  only  by  one  age 
or  country,  but  by  all.  They  exhibit  pictures  of  humanity  ; 
and,  as  such,  do  not  depend  for  their  popularity  on  the  fact 
of  their  readers  being  interested  by  the  customs  which  they 
descxibe  or  the  scenes  in  which  the  stories  are  laid.  It  is 
as  a  man,  not  as  a  prince  of  Denmark,  that  we  are  inte- 
rested in  Hamlet.  If  Hector  and  Andromache  had  been 
natives  of  the  South  Sea  Islands,  we  should  have  read  the 
description  of  their  parting  with  as  much  sympathy  as  we 
do  now. 

In  novels,  on  the  contra^,  we  rec^uire,  in  order  to  be  fully 
satisfied,  to  be  interested  in  the  cu-cumstances,  the  dress, 
manners,  and  language  of  the  characters,  as  well  as  m  the 
characters  themselves.  But  these  circumstances,  the  out- 
ward dress  of  the  story,  are  precisely  those  parts  in  which 
the  peculiarities  of  age  and  country  are  developed— those 
which  render  the  hero  of  the  novel  an  individual,  not  the 
representative  of  a  class.  If  we  acknowledge  thus  far,  we 
shall  see  that  the  interest  which  the  novel  excites  depends 
on  more  causes  than  that  of  the  narrative  or  dramatic 
poem.  But  being  a  more  intense,  it  is  also  a  more  confined 
interest ;  and  thus  we  see  why  the  ponderous  romances  of  the 
seventeenth  century  have  ceased  to  delight  the  world,  while 
the  *  Iliad  '  is  as  firesh  to  us  as  it  was  to  Plato  or  Cicero. 

This  additional  source  of  interest  however  is  that  which 
depends  in  itself  on  the  peculiarities  of  the  age  in  which 
any  one  novel  or  class  of  novels  appears.  Thus  the  stilted 
romance  of  Elizabeth's  time  was  the  legitimate  offspring  of 
a  taste  then  very  prevalent  for  an  ideal  state  of  pastoral 
life  called  Arcadian.  The  readers  in  that  day  were  the 
higher  ranks,  the  court,  and  the  nobility,  and  the  novel 
.both  led  and  followed  their  taste.  In  another  country  we 
find  romances  of  chivalry  particularly  current  when  the  age 
of  chivalry  was  nearly  passed,  and  when  the  realities  of 
Moorish  warfeire  had  been  succeeded  by  a  fashionable  en- 
thusiasm unaccompanied  by  action.  Such  were  the  novels 
which  Cervantes  began  by  caricaturing  and  ended  by  sur- 
passing. 

Sir  Walter  Sootfs  novels  are  in  like  manner  the  legiti- 
mate creation  of  their  age.  Percy's '  Reliques*  and  some  other 
books  had  given  a  retrospective  turn  to  literature.  Men  began 
to  find  that  Pope  and  Dryden,or  even  Milton,  did  not  contain 
all  that  was  worth  knowing  in  the  literature  of  England. 
A  race  of  antiquaries  sprang  up,  and  with  them  an  anti- 
quarian novelist  Gothe's  fomous  saying  about  Sbakspere, 
which  Carlyle  has  so  cleverly  applied  to  Scott, — *  that 
Shakspere  formed  his  characters  from  within  outwards, 
Scott  from  without  inwards,*  is  so  true,  that  any  one  who 
bears  it  in  mind  while  reading  Scott  will  not  fail  to  see  that  ; 
the  attraction  of  the  *  Waverley  novels'  depends  more  on  j 
the  dressoH  and  decorations  than  on  the  actors.  i 

To  quote  one  more  instance ;  during  the  first  half  of  the  , 
last  century  the  great  object  of  attention  was  *  the  town,'  i 
by  which  was  meant  the  profligate  life  spent  by  men  of 
fashion.  A  glance  at  the  poetry  of  that  age  is  enough  to 
show  that  Nature  had  small  charms  for  the  reading  public 
and  that  fashion  was  then  everything.  If  we  turn  to  the 
novelists,  to  Richardson,  Fielding,  and  Smollett,  and  then 
to  their  descriptions,  can  any  thing  be  more  obvious,  than  that 


the  external  dress  of  the  novel— that  by  wfaidi  it  is  <!<«t3^ 
guished  fh>m  other  narrative  works  ofimsymuaofu  6n\M 
entirely  on  the  age  in  which  it  is  written,  and  m  m  HBri  a 


I)  ridicule  hAR  been  cttt  oaihi*  exprettkm.  bot  appareotiy  wHhont 
noch  rtMon.  The  term  u  nut  lued  to  exnrrs*  oup  nitnple  DotioD,  out  as  a 
1— ■  of  iodicatiuff  by  a  kind  of  Trrhal  thwt  hand  a  number  of  nutiont  which 
wban  expanded  mlifht  fill  vulumra.  Half  the  common  theological  (brms  tu  u*e 
■re  Dabl«  to  the  »arn«  ubjertion  («  hlcli  Is  eiprotted  by  applying  to  them  the 
■aaeof'  cani');  b«ti«hen  all  perwna  are  to  a  certain  extent  afre«d  OB  wlwt 
ItaTOdaiin  ta  BMM,U  mattcra  UttU  vhal  words  we  employ. 


tolerably  fiuthfui  but  somewhat  exaggerated  rvflcdtfo  ^4 
the  favourite  ideal  objects  and  pursuiu  of  tKe  tmits^ 
classes  at  the  time. 

But  there  is  another  salient  feature  in  the  oofwl,  wfaw^  : 
possesses  in  common  with  the  poetical  rotBaooe,  anil  wfeit 
distinguishes  it  most  completely  firom  all  clacsicail  flctura 
We  refer  to  the  important  part  plaved  in  almost  aU  nne^ 
by  that  kind  of  love  which  goes  by  the  name  of  mmintr 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  influence  of  Cbnataa.'! 
and  of  the  old  German  spirit  upon  the  nations  of  maU  ^ 
Europe  has  contributed  to  alter  the  tre«tnicoc  aitd  €ui- 
dition  of  women,  not  only  in  degree  but  in  kind.  T«  \im 
eye  of  a  Roman  observer,  one  of  the  most  remiarksbis  pir^ 
liarities  of  the  German  nation  was  the  venersttoo  paU  »- 
women,  and  this  veneration,  transmitted  thrm^gk  fvftar«- 
tions,  affected  in  no  unfavourable  degree  by  Chnatiaa  ^• 
cepts,  although  changing  in  appearance  with  the  tham^  *f 
a^es,  still  exists  in  that  gallantry  of  whi^  the  ReoaaM  a£  1 
Greeks  seem  to  have  been  wholly  ignorant,  vad  mh^  lu 
the  romantic  novel,  as  bein^  a  picture  of  hoMa  Lie,  nh** 
a  most  important  part.  But  it  is  still  to  be  raBenhmMT  ti'at 
it  is  not  the  passion  of  love  as  a  classical  atsthor  vooU  bavr 
described  it,  but  the  passion  as  developed  in  tfaoae  aatkiiM 
among  whom  romantic  tales  have  been  pnncspaDy  corrmc, 
which  thus  predominates  in  the  romantic  nor^ 

The  *  Bride  of  Lammermoor'  is  perhaps  the  aoit  pfvfat 
instance  of  a  love-tale  which  we  possess,  hot  that  looch- 
ing  and  exquisitely  pathetic  story  would  ba<w  baaa  m  many 
of  its  most  striking  features  unintellijgible  to  nwa  wb»  d«i 
not  begin  by  assuming,  as  we  all  instinctively  do.  the  txmsr 
ence  of  a  feeling  partly  corporeal,  partly  mental,  mrUy 
dependent  on  national  custom,  which  goes  with  vs  by  U» 
name  of  love.  The  only  parallel  instances  in  the  nma^j 
of  classical  literature  are,  as  far  as  the  writer  knows,  «i^ 
scattered  passages  in  the  '  Odyssey,'  and  the  ebarscten  J 
Haemon  and  Antigone  as  described  by  Sophodes.  It  s  oa- 
portant  to  insist  on  this  feature  of  the  noVel,  boeaiue  if  « 
once  gives  a  clue  to  the  popularity  of  those  namcroiis  W«- 
tales  which  in  our  times  appear  in  such  proftisioo,  are  na< 
and  disappear,  provided  alwavs  that  we  connect  this  fesaev. 
which  runs  through  them  all,  with  the  dcwe  which  all  «f 
us  possess  of  giving  to  those  dreams  of  domestic  hapfmsie 
— which  are  the  offspring  of  feelings  which  we  wh««-j 
both  by  nature  and  by  education— as  much  of  raality  as  * 
possible. 

The  popularity  of  noyels  is  one  of  the  most  canees  fea- 
tures of  our  literature ;  and  it  is  to  be  observed  that  it  » 
attended  with  an  almost  entire  discouragement  of  dramatje 
composition,  and  with  a  marked  preference  on  the  fan  -/ 
those  who  apparently  patronise  the  drama,  far  seeoat  cibci^ 
in  place  of  accurate  dramatic  delineation  of  chamrtcr 
There  is  scarcely  one  tragedy  worth  mention  of  a  dase  pas^ 
terior  to  the  time  of  Fielding.  *  Philip  van  AiSneUe.*  the 
ofispring  of  our  day,  and,  although  for  below  it  m  man. 
Talfourd*s  '  Ion,'  are  worth  notice,  as  well  for  othrr  i«Mece 
as  because  they  have  been  accompanied  by  an  eflbct,  la  act, 
to  redeem  the  stage  from  serving  as  the  mere  ^ehaie  M 
dramatised  novels.  But  we  cannot  give  to  *Pfailif  w* 
Artevelde*  the  name  of  a  drama;  ind^d  the  authar  ks»- 
self  styles  it  a  dramatic  romance ;  and  its  length 
character  of  many  of  its  incidents  bring  it  rather  i 
romance  than  the  drama.  We  have  drawn  a  dsu 
between  the  romance  and  the  novel,  the  former  bcttg  *^ 
more  eoroprehensive  word ;  but  we  must  still  bear  lo  nj»i 
that  a  prose  novel  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  a  later  af« 
that  a  poetical  romance  does  to  an  earlier,  tar  poetry  cue- 
stitutes  the  only  possible  literature  of  an  age  of  lentm: 
and  it  is  not  until  men  begin  to  read  for  themaetves  the4 
prose  comes  into  being. 

There  is  another  feature  about  the  novels  of  the  fv*- 
sent  day  which  deserves  especial  notice,  and  that  m  t^r 
manifold  forms  which  they  assume.  We  have  thf  ^ 
naval  tales,  military  records,  love  stories,  potitirei  ^#- 
moirs,  the  diaries  of  clergymen,  lawyers,  and  rhriMia 
— suited  in  short  to  every  class  of  readen^  FrM  t&.« 
we  see  how  much  the  demand  influences  the  soypt*. 
even  in  that  most  incorporeal  of  all  manufkctoies^  b>w^ 
making.  That  the  appetite  is  fed  by  tbe  s^^pply  U  * 
but  not  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  justify  us  in  si 
the  one  depends  entirely  upon  tlieothieci  Hm 
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ncter  of  modern  romantio  literature  as  compared  with  that 
uuifortnity  which  distinguished  the  romances  of  the  middle 
ages,  when  author  after  author  exhausted  his  powers  in 
adding  to  one  hulky  record  of  the  fall  of  Troy,  or  the  con- 
quests of  Alexander,  is  the  last  proof  which  we  need  bring 
to  show  that  romances  do  really  depend  upon  and  go  along 
with  the  prevailing  tone  of  the  age  in  which  they  appear. 

It  is  not  the  province  of  this  work  to  enlarge  on  tne  pro- 
bable or  actual  effects  of  any  course  of  reading,  but  it  may 
be  as  well  to  point  out  that  the  injury  supposed  to  be  done 
to  the  mind  by  novel  reading  is  not  peculiar  to  any  one  kind 
of  study.  A  constant  devotion  to  any  abstract  speculation 
notoriously  deadens  the  taste ;  and  too  much  cultivation  of 
any  one  pursuit  necessarily  gives  the  corresponding  part  of 
the  mina  a  growth  disproportionate  to  that  of  the  rest.  The 
peculiar  evil  of  novel-rcNSLding  depends  on  thebadquality  of  the 
food  devoured,  which  pampers  our  love  for  ideal  griefs  and 
joya^  to  the  prejudice  of  all  well  organised  efforts  to  grapple 
with  the  reaUties  of  life.* 
NOVELUB.  [Justinian's  Legislation.] 
NOVEMBER,  the  eleventh  month  of  the  Julian  year, 
was  the  ninth  in  the  year  of  Romulus,  whence  it  received 
its  name.  This  name  was  assigned  to  it  in  the  Alban 
calendar.  It  originally  consisted  of  thirty  days,  which  were 
continued  by  Romulus  and  Numa.  Julius  Caesar  gave  it 
another  day,  but  Augustus  reduced  it  again  to  thirty,  and 
this  number  it  has  ever  since  retained. 

Our  Saxon  ancestors  called  November  Bht-monaih 
(blood-month),  the  month  of  sacrifice,  because  at  this  season 
the  heathen  Saxons  made  a  provision  for  winter,  and  offered 
in  sacrifice  many  of  the  animals  which  were  then  killed. 
Tliift  is  distinctly  stated  in  an  antient  account  of  the  Saxon 
months,  printed  in  Hickes's  ThetauTTts  (voL  L,  p.  219).  It 
was  commop  at  this  season  to  slaughter  oxen,  sneep,  hogs, 
&C.,  for  the  use  of  the  ensuing  winter.  The  stock  of  salted 
meat  prepared  at  this  time  was  to  last  through  the  winter 
months  till  vegetation  came  again  sufi^ciently  forward  to 
enable  them  to  resume  the  use  of  fresh  provisions.  Some 
notion  of  the  vast  extent  to  which  the  opulent  provided  for 
themselves  and  their  retainers  at  this  season  may  be  formed 
from  the  contents  of  the  larder  of  the  elder  Spenser,  in 
13*27,  which,  in  the  month  of  May,  contained  *  the  carcases 
of  eighty  salted  beeves,  five  hundred  bacons,  and  six  hun- 
dred muttons,'  the  reliques  of  his  winter  provisions. 

Martlemass  or  Martinmas  beef,  cured  about  the  festival  of 
St.  Martin,  the  1 1th  of  this  month,  was  a  provision  formerly 
well  and  in  some  places  still  known.  The  Spanish  proverb, 
*  His  Martinmas  is  coming,  when  we  shall  be  all  hogs 
alike.'  alludes  to  the  slaughter  of  swine  at  this  period. 

(Pitisci,  LeiHcon  Antiq.  Roman,;  Bos  worth's  Anglo- 
Saxon  Diet ;  Brady's  CUwis  CcUendaria,  8vo..  Lond.,  1812, 
vol.  i.,  p.  85-91.) 

NOVl,  The  Province  of,  an  administrative  division 
of  the  Sardinian  territories,  which  formerly  belonged  to 
th«  republic  of  Genoa,  is  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Ligurian  Apennines.  The  Lemmo  and  other  mountain 
lorrents  which  flow  from  the  northern  slope  of  the  group  of 
La  Bocchetta  cross  the  province  of  Novi  fi^)m  east  to  west, 
and  flow  into  the  Orba,  which  is  an  affluent  of  the  Bormida. 
The  Scrivia,  a  considerable  stream,  rises  farther  to  the  east, 
crosses  the  province  of  Novi  in  a  northern  direction,  and 
then,  passing  by  Tortona,  enters  the  Po.  The  province  of 
Novi  lies  chiefly  among  the  Apennines,  and  is  not  very  pro- 
ductive, except  the  most  northern  part,  above  the  town  of 
Novi,  which  opens  into  the  plain  of  the  Po,  and  is  well  cul- 
tivated, being  planted  with  vines,  mulberry,  and  other  firuit- 
trees.  The  mountains  supply  pasture  for  cattle,  and  are 
partly  covered  with  fine  chesnut-trees.  The  population  of 
of  the  province  is  57,500,  distributed  among  36  communes. 
The  principal  towns  are  the  following : — Novi,  a  cheerful, 
vr ell- built  town,  is  situated  in  a  plain  at  the  foot  of  the 
Apennines,  on  the  high-road  from  Genoa  to  Turin  and 
M:dan :  the  continual  transit  of  goods  and  travellers  gives 
tt  an  appearance  of  bustle.  Novi  has  several  churches,  a 
college  kept  by  the  Fathers  Somaschi,  and  some  handsome 
palaces  belonging  to  the  Genoese  patricians,  who  come  here 
to  spend  part  of  the  autumn:  the  population  is  about 
I  U.OOO.  Tlie  Genoese  style  of  painting  the  fronts  of  the 
Liouses  with  various  colours  is  in  use  at  NovL  Voltaggio, 
at  the  foot  of  La  Bocchetta,  on  the  old  road  to  Genoa,  is  a 

*  For  Uie  distinctioD  bctwaen  a  heariog  and  a  reading  age  we  are  indebted  to 
ktf  r  C.  J .  Van^au't  pris«  euay  reeitod  ia  Trinity  CoUego  Chapel,  Cambridge, 
^    r,  l«7. 


poor-lookmg '  place .  it  has  a  grammar-school  and  2200 
inhabitants.  Serravalle,  on  the  new  and  fine  road  by  the 
banks  of  the  Scrivia,  had  21 00  inhabitants  in  1824 ;  but  the 
population  has  since  increased,  owing  to  the  trade  which 
now  follows  this  line.  Gavi  is  a  small  town  with  a  strong 
castle,  which  commands  the  defile  in  the  mountains  through 
which  the  old  road  passed.  Pozzuolo  has  3000  inhabitants. 
Arquata  has  2400  inhabitants.  All  these  towns  have  com- 
munal or  elementaiy  schools. 

It  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Novi  that  the  French 
army,  40,000  strong,  under  Generals  Joubert,  Moreau,  and 
St.  Cyr,  was  attacked  by  the  Austro- Russians  under  Su- 
warrow  and  Melas,  on  the  15th  August,  1799,  and  completely 
defeated,  after  ten  hours'  continual  fighting.  It  was  one 
of  the  most  obstinate  and  murderous  battles  of  the  wars  of  the 
French  revolution.  General  Joubert  was  killed,  and  Grene- 
rals  Perignon  and  Grouchy  were  wounded  and  made  prisoners. 
The  French  lost  10,000  men,  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners. 
The  Austro -Russians  had  about  12,000  men  killed  and 
wounded.  Moreau  withdrew  the  remains  of  the  French 
army  across  the  Apennines  towards  Genoa. 

(Botta,  Storia  ef  IkUie^  b.  xvil) 

NOVICE,  the  appellation  given  to  persons  of  either  sex, 
who  are  living  in  a  monastery  in  a  state  of  probation  pre- 
vious to  becoming  professed  members  of  a  monastic  order. 
Persons  who  apply  to  enter  the  noviciate  state,  on  being  ad- 
mitted by  the  superior  of  the  monastery,  promise  obedience 
to  him  during  the  time  of  their  stay,  and  are  bound  to  con- 
form to  the  disciphne  of  the  house,  but  they  make  no  per- 
manent vows,  and  may  leave,  if  they  find  that  the  monastic 
life  does  not  suit  them.  The  period  of  the  noviciate  must 
not  be  less  than  one  year,  ana  the  person  who  enters  as  a 
novice  must  have  attained  the  age  of  puberty.  Richard,  in 
the  ' Bibliothdque  Sacr^e,'  article  'Novice,'  describes  the 
qualities  required  according  to  the  canons  of  the  council 
of  Trent  for  the  admission  of  a  novice :  they  are  health, 
morality,  voluntary  disposition  ibr  a  monastic  life,  intellec- 
tual capacity,  &c.  No  married  person  can  be  admitted  un- 
less by  the  consent  of  both  parties ;  no  person  who  is  en- 
cumbered with  debts,  or  whose  assistance  is  necessary  for 
the  support  of  his  parents,  is  admissible.  Widowers  and 
widows  may  be  admitted  as  novices,  unless  their  labour  ia 
required  for  the  support  of  their  children.  After  the  termi- 
nation of  the  year  of  probation,  the  novice,  if  he  (or  she) 
persists  in  his  vocation,  and  his  conduct  and  capacity  have 
proved  satisfactory,  may  be  admitted  into  the  order  l^  tak- 
ing the  solemn  vows  which  are  binding  for  life.  Ducange, 
in  his  '  Glossarium,'  article  '  Novitius,'  quotes  the  34th  canon 
of  the  council  of  Aquisgrana,  a.d.  817,  in  which  superiors  of 
monasteries  are  cautioned  against  admitting  novices  with 
too  great  facility,  and  without  a  full  examination  of  their 
disposition,  morals,  and  mental  and  bodily  qualifications. 
But  in  after-ages,  as  the  number  of  monasteries  was  multi- 
plied beyond  measure,  prudential  restrictions  were  disre- 
garded, and  every  means  were  resorted  to  in  order  to  induce 
young  people  to  enter  the  monastic  profession,  and  parents 
often  forced  their  children  into  it  against  their  will.  The 
misery  and  guilt  which  resulted  from  this  practice  are  well 
known,  but  few  perhaps  have  exhibited  them  in  so  vivid  and 
fearful  a  light  as  a  living  Italian  writer,  Manzoni,  in  his 
'Promessi  Sposi,'  in  the  episode  of  *  Gertrude."  It  was  in 
order  to  guard  against  such  abuses  and  their  fatal  results, 
that  the  council  of  Trent,  session  25,  can.  17,  prescribed 
that  female  novices,  after  the  expiration  of  their  novitiate, 
should  leave  the  walls  of  the  monastery  and  return  to  their 
Ariends,  and  be  carefully  examined  by  the  bishop  of  the  dio- 
cese, or  by  his  vicar  by  him  delegated,  in  order  to  ascertam 
that  they  were  under  no  constraint  or  deception,  that  they 
were  fully  aware  of  the  duties  and  privations  of  the  monas- 
tic life,  and  that  they  voluntarily  chose  to  enter  it.  These 
humane  precautions  however  have  been  evaded  in  many  m- 
stances ;  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  a  very  young  per- 
son should  be  allowed  to  bind  himself  for  life  by  irrevocable 
vows. 

NOVIKOV,  NIKOLAI  IVANOVITCH.  bom  April 
27th,  1744,  at  Tikhvensk,  near  Moscow,  was,  if  not  parti- 
cularly eminent  as  a  writer,  one  to  whom  Russian  literature 
is  greatly  indebted,  on  account  of  what  he  did  for  the  book- 
trade,  and  for  printing,  and  for  diffusing  a  taste  for  reading 
among  his  countrymen.  Though  his  parents  were  wealthy, 
he  did  not  receive  the  very  best  education,  being  brought 
up  at  home  until  the  age  of  eighteen,  when  he  entered  the 
government  service,  and  then  first  began  to  apply  himself 
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V)  study.  Having  thus  conceived  a  passion  for  literary 
iiMrsuits,  he  determined  upon  devoting  himself  to  them 
#>iclusivo1y,  and  accordingly  he  retired  from  the  service. 
Oni  of  his  first  productions  was  his  *  Zhivopisetz '  (the 
Poiitcr),  a  work  somewhat  on  the  plan  of  the  'Spectator,' 
and  displaying  considerable  talent  and  satiric  |K>wer  in 
sketches  of  manners  and  characters ;  and  which,  although 
now  become  somewhat  obsolete,  still  retains  its  popularity, 
and  has  been  frequently  reprinted ;  yet  the  later  editions 
are  not  very  correct.  He  shortly  afterwards  published  his 
*Opuit*  (Specimen  or  Essay  of  a  Lexicon  of  Russian 
Authors),  which  has  preserved  notices  of  many  writers  re- 
specting whom  little  would  otherwise  now  be  known.  These 
works  procured  him  the  notice  of  the  empress  Catherine, 
and  he  soon  after  settled  at  Moscow,  where  a  wide  field 
opened  itself  to  him.  With  the  consent  of  the  government, 
ho  established  in  that  capital  a  Typographical  Society,  having 
for  its  object  the  printing  of  useful  books  at  a  cheap  rate, 
and  diffusing  them  through  the  empire.  He  also  set  up 
the  first  circulating  library;  and  did  very  much  both  to 
improve  the  character  and  increase  the  sale  of  journals  and 
other  periodicals.  Neither  was  his  attention  confined  to 
such  improvements,  for  he  helped  to  introduce  many  into 
the  system  of  school-education.  His  activity  and  that  of 
his  associates  was  however  looked  upon  with  suspicion  by 
many,  and  they  were  represented  as  favouring  the  principles 
of,  if  not  themselves  actually  in  league  with,  the  philosophers 
and  revolutionists  of  France.  The  consequence  was  that 
the  society  was  broken  up,  and  Novikov  received  a  com- 
mand to  retire  to  a  distant  province.  After  the  emperor 
PauVs  accession  he  was  permitted  to  return,  but  he  from 
that  time  lived  almost  in  retirement  from  the  world,  and 
devoted  to  mystic  speculations,  upon  his  estate  at  Tikhvensk, 
where  he  died,  July  31  (Aug.  U),  1818. 

Novikov  has  been  compared  to  Franklin,  and  he  was 
certainly  a  verv  active  and  useful  person.  He  is  said  to 
have  possessed  in  a  very  extraordinary  degree  the  art  not 
only  of  gaining  over  others  to  his  schemes,  but  of  rendering 
them  as  eager  and  zealous  in  them  as  himself.  Hence,  not- 
withstanding the  vast  sums  which  his  speculations  requiredi 
they  never  were  hindered  by  want  of  funds,  for  rich  mer- 
chants and  wealthy  proprietors  were  always  pressingly  ready 
to  advance  whatever  might  be  necessary.  Ho  himself  was 
equally  disinterested,  his  obiect  being  not  to  enrich  himself, 
but  that  his  schemes  should  succeed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public;  at  all  events,  it  is  certain  that  he  died  poor. 

Among  his  own  publications,  in  addition  to  thoso  already 
mentioned,  was  a  collection  of  historical  documents  and 
materials,  entitled  the  *  Old  Russian  Library,'  1773-5,  in 
ten  volumes,  and  afterwards  continued  to  twenty  more. 

NOVOGOUOD,  one  of  the  eight  governments  of  Great 
Russia,  derives  its  name  from  its  capital,  which  was  for- 
merly the  residence  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  Russian 
grand-dukes  whose  dominions  included  also  the  present  go- 
vernments of  Olonex,  Pskow,  Twer,  and  part  of  that  of  St. 
Petersburg.  The  government  in  its  present  limits  extends 
from  57**  18'  to  61"  8'  N.  lat..  and  from  30'  10'  to  39"  40' 
£.  long.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north-west  by  the  govern- 
ment of  Petersburg,  on  the  north  by  that  of  Olonez, 
on  the  east  by  Wologda,  on  the  south-west  by  Jaroslaw  and 
Twer,  and  on  the  south-west  by  Pskow.  The  area,  ac- 
cording to  Schubert,  is  54,100  square  miles,  or  about  4000 
square  miles  less  than  that  of  England  and  Wales.  It  is  di- 
vided into  ten  circles,  and  the  population  in  1 838  was  950,000, 

I^hoe  of  the  Country ;  Soil ;  Climaie.^V%xi  of  this  govern- 
ment is  traversed  by  the  Waldai  hills,  which  run  through 
this  government  and  Twer,  and  are  probably  in  no  part 
more  than  300  feet  high.  Tlie  face  of  the  country  is 
diversified  with  hills,  rivers,  high  banks,  plains,  valleys, 
marshes,  and  lakes.  The  northern  part  is  low  and  swampy, 
and  for  the  most  part  covered  only  with  peat  In  the 
southern  part  the  soil  is  clayey  or  sandy,  and  m  some  pUces 
tiiere  is  a  black  mould.  There  are  fine  pastures,  and  the 
agricultural  produce  amply  repays  the  labour  of  the  hus- 
bandman. 

The  Waldai  chain,  so  called  from  the  town  of  Waldai, 
extends  on  the  south-east  part  of  the  government  to  the  fron- 
tier of  Twer,  forming  a  line  of  detached  hills  about  100 
miles  long,  which  are  close  to  each  other,  and  almost  all  of 
them  cuUivatcd.  In  the  narrow  intervening  valleys  there  is  a 
pleasing  mixture  of  wood  and  water  scenery.  The  principal 
livt'rs  are  the  Msta,  which  comes  from  Twer,  and  the 
Wolchow.    The  Msta  has  some  falls  at  Borowilschi,  but  is 


navigable  below  them,  and  nnw  into  Lak*  Hidm  TW 
Wolchow,  which  issues  ftom  Lake  IlraMi,  md  flows  inliiW 
Ladoga  canal,  is  from  600  to  1200  feet  in  widUi«  %mA  k« 
sufficient  depth  of  water  for  barks  during  the  wlioW  iiwiim 
These  two  rivers,  which  are  connected  by  L«kc  U^«n,  «rtii' 
plete  the  great  water-communication  betwacn  tbteWolgsuJ 
the  Neva.  The  other  chief  rivers  are,  the  Lorac,  tW  P<iU» 
and  the  Schelen,  all  of  which  fkll  into  the  llmcn ;  tW  Sd*. 
kona  and  the  Wologa,  which  join  the  Wolga ;  and  tht  &«m 
and  the  Buscha,  wNch  mn  into  Lake  Ladofcm.  Tka  ^ 
vemment  contains  42  rivers,  and  3  large  and  SS  sowr 
lakes.  The  Belosero,  which  is  the  largest,  is  aboir«  t«  nlm 
in  length  and  as  many  in  breadth,  ai^  is  conoccsal  b;  ta, 
Schekona  with  the  Wolga.  Lake  Umen,  which  m  21  k.»« 
long  and  1 6  wide,  receives  many  large  and  small  mmt%  a-.4 
is  connected  by  the  Wolchow  with  tl^  Ladof^  camL  Liit 
Wosch  is  14  miles  lon|;  and  8  wide.  The  Nuvugwjdciai; 
which  was  completed  m  1802,  is  a  part  of  tb«  ffvat  sjucu 
of  communication  between  the  Nev«  and  lb*  Wolp.  k 
is  about  5  miles  long,  connects  the  Msta  d&recUy  vith  u« 
Wolga,  and  so  avoicu  Lake  Ilmen,  tlie  oavigatjoo  of  «U  t 
is  often  dangerous  on  account  of  the  frequent  sSoms^ 

The  climate  is  oold,  and  very  much  hkm  thai  U  tlx 
government  of  Petersburg,  though  the  laOcr  at««M  to  U 
really  rather  milder  than  that  of  NovogactMl«  wWre  the 
winter,  in  the  northern  circles  at  least,  is  c^dcT«  and  bcgwt  s 
fortnight  sooner  and  lasts  a  fortm'ght  loniccr  tfaui  ui  th* 
southern  circles,  lliis  low  temperature  Imls  aa  inj«ii«.i 
effect  on  the  growth  of  many  vegetablea.  aad  on  ihriW- 
mestic  animals,  for  whose  subsistence  it  is  difiralt  to  |«Wf  ir 
diuring  the  long  winter ;  but  it  docs  not  afllect  the  baalu: 
of  the  inhabitants. 

Natural  iVocfiic/tofti.— Agriculture  ia  the  chkf  enrv 
tion  of  the  inhabitants,  though  the  climate  ia  tbo  DortWi 
circles  is  unfavourable,  and  the  fluent  and  «ftrW  &^:i 
frosts  often  destroy  all  prospect  of  a  good  hartwat.  tw  u- 
habitants  too  are  rather  slovenly  in  their  opccv  * 
have  no  regular  system  of  cultivation.  They  ho« 
duce  more  than  they  require  for  their  own 
The  chief  agricultural  product!  are  rye,  barley,  oaia'i 
buckwheat,  and  great  quantities  of  peaa.  Flu  and  Uwf 
ate  cultivated,  not  only  for  home  consampttao,  bat  f-r  ct- 
portation.  Turnips,  cabbages,  potatoes,  onions^  ni«hn, 
and  leeks  are  culti\'ated,  as  well  as  cuctunbcn  and  piAt 
kins ;  and  in  the  southern  circles,  apples  and  cherries  an  s*^" 
and  then  grown.  The  country  is  covere<l  with  tliickiawU 
but  there  are  scarcely  any  oalu;  the  maple.  Use  ask, anitbt 
willow  are  rare;  the  most  common  trees  are  fimtK  ftn* 
bin^hes,  alders,  elms,  and  much  underwood.  T^bcr  u  « 
great  staple  article  of  the  government,  but  by  no  awaas  tarairi 
to  so  good  account  as  it  might  be  ;  and  many  of  tha  Ccrrts 
are  inaccessible  in  summer  on  acoount  of  tha  swaiafa.  Tbi 
crown  forests  alone  cover  a  fifth  part  of  the  wbola  •ar&cc 
All  the  forests  abound  in  berries  of  various  kiaA;  shrt 
likewise  contain  game  and  beasts  of  prey,  saeh  aa  dcu. 
elks,  bears,  wolves,  lynxes,  badgers,  martaa^  haanb  msu 
squirrels.  Owing  to  the  length  of  the  a  inter,  tbe  brwi- 
ing  of  cattle  is  limited  to  what  is  necessary  far  tha  p£> 
poses  of  agriculture.  The  horses,  oxen,  and  shecy  am  at  '^v 
common  Russian  breeds;  few  swine  and  goats  are  irf. 
The  fisheries  on  the  lakes  and  riven  are  extiaaely  pfwie^ 
tive,  and  furnish  an  abundant  supply  both  for  bane  ci.«r 
sumption  and  for  exportation  to  PetersborK.  lfoaeow,T«ct. 
Pskow,  and  Jaroslaw :  several  of  the  small  rivacs  iic«4».-v 
pearls.  The  mineral  products  are  iroii,  firantnna..  noU. 
slate,  salt,  clay,  lime,  and  mart  The  principal  aali-s|air^ 
are  at  Staraja-Russia,  where  from  one  to  wax  mfSkwmm  %t 
pounds  of  salt  are  annually  made,  whieh  supply  tbe  fttr 
vinces  of  Novogorod  and  Twer. 

Manufactures  and  TVade.-^Then  are  no  manuCKtanei  f 
any  importance.  In  tlie  towns  there  are  some  diiMiais  xa- 
nufkctures,  and  in  the  country  the  people  maka  cutrv 
linen,  soap,  tallow  candles,  and  great  quantities  ef  fwca  ^ 
They  have  likewise  small  furnaces  in  whwh  thay  aar.:  l.« 
bog-iron  found  in  the  government,  ainl  manufactafw  u  -^a 
small  articles  of  iron-ware.  There  are  soma  tnfling  dai£.  j- 
ries.  The  export  trade  of  the  province  is  eonfloHd  is  ~» 
own  productions,  com,  hemp,  flax,  salt,  aoma  son,  a  fm» 
quantity  of  timber,  some  fiirs,  hides,  laatber,  and  fiarar^ 
most  of  which  goes  to  Petersburg.  The  pnnei{«l  fiacr  ' 
trade  is  Novogorod,  the  capital,  the  commefrc  of  «h>cb  ^  » 
ever  is  not  very  great.  Most  of  the  goods  are  es|i.'«^c«l  *• 
the  iuhabitanU  *^«m^lv||^wf^y5;gi^^^^J5Wi^      Up*^ 
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and  fairs  to  the  distance  of  60  or  70  miles,  in  caravans  of  50 
or  too  carts,  or  in  sledges  drawn  by  one  horse.  Great  num- 
bers of  geese  are  sent  from  this  frovernraent  to  Petersburg. 

llie  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  Russians,  with 
a  few  families  of  Finns,  and  in  the  towns  some  Ger- 
mans. The  predominant  religion  is  the  Greek,  under  the 
archbishop  of  Novogorod,  one  of  the  highest  prelates  in  the 
empire,  whose  diocese  includes  also  the  government  of 
Olonez.  He  generally  resides  in  Petersburg,  where  he  is 
metropolitan.  Among  the  Finns  there  are  many  Luther- 
ans and  some  Lutheran  churches. 

NOVOGOROD  (or  Novgorod,  or  Novgorod  Welike,  that 
is.  the  Great  New  City),  the  capital  of  tlie  above  govern- 
ment, is  situated  in  58'  32'  N.  lai.  and  in  31®  20'  E.  long., 
120  miles  south-south-east  of  St.  Petersburg,  in  a  fine 
country  on  the  banks  of  the  Wolchow,  where  it  Hows  out 
of  Lake  Ilmen,  and  on  the  Novogorod  Canal.  The  city 
consists  of  three  parts :  the  fortress,  standing  on  a  steep 
hill  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  surrounded  with  thicK 
walls  and  towers ;  and  on  the  south  of  the  river  the  com- 
mercial town  and  the  Sophienstadt  (St  Sophia's  Town), 
which  are  connected  with  the  fortress  by  a  handsome  stone 
bridge.  This  city  is  one  of  the  most  antient  in  the  Russian 
empire,  having  been  founded,  according  to  Nestor,  the  his- 
torian, in  the  fifth  century,  about  the  same  time  as  Kiew. 
In  the  ninth  century  it  had  its  own  prince,  and  Ruricmade 
it  the  seat  of  eovernment,  but  the  court  was  soon  afterwards 
removed  to  Kiew.  Jaroslaw,  his  successor,  gave  the  city 
considerable  immunities  in  1036.  The  governors  however 
made  themselves  independent  of  the  Russian  grand-dukes. 
The  citizens,  having  gradually  acquired  more  extensive  pri- 
vileges, established  a  republic  in  tlie  twelfth  century,  under 
a  chief  magistrate,  whose  office  was  hereditary,  but  whose 
power  was  limited.  This  new  republic  became  very  flou- 
rishing, and  its  territory  is  said  to  have  extended  to  Livonia 
on  the  west  and  to  Siberia  on  the  east.  In  the  thirteenth 
century  the  Hanseatic  League  established  a  factory  here, 
which  continued  200  years.  Being  most  advantageously 
situated  for  trade,  the  town  became  extremely  flourishing, 
and  is  said  to  have  had  in  the  fifteenth  century  400,000  inha- 
bitants,  which  gave  rise  to  the  saying, '  Who  can  resist  €rod 
and  the  Great  Novogorod  ? '  The  grand-dukes  of  Russia 
becoming  jealous  of  its  prosperity,  Ivan  Wassiliewitsch  I.  com- 
pletely reduced  it  under  his  power  in  1 477.  It  was  governed 
with  great  severity,  and  a  conspiracy  against  him  having 
been  formed  in  1570,  Ivan  Wassiliewitsch  11.  went  thither 
in  person,  and  caused  many  of  the  richest  inhabitants  to  be 
executed.  The  government  continued  to  treat  the  city  with 
great  rigour  till  the  final  blow  was  given  to  its  prosperity  by 
the  foundation  of  St.  Petersburg,  which  diverted  the  com- 
merce of  the  Baltic  into  a  new  channel.  Novogorod  is  now 
educed  to  comparative  insignificance.  It  consists  princi- 
pally of  scattered  groups  of  mean  houses,  separated  by  ruins 
or  by  fields  formerly  built  upon,  and  its  population  does  not 
exceed  10,000.  Yet,  when  ^iewed  from  a  distance,  it  has 
a  very  striking  appearance,  owing  to  its  fine  situation  and 
the  gilded  domes  of  its  sixty-three  churches,  which  remain 
as  monuments  of  its  antient  splendour.  The  principal 
church  is  the  cathedral,  dedicated  to  St.  Sophia,  which 
stands  in  the  fortress,  and  contains,  among  many  other 
curiosities,  the  coffin  of  St.  Ivan  of  Novogorod,  to  which  nu- 
merous pilgrims  resort,  and  the  celebrated  bronze  doors, 
M\  feet  high  and  3  feet  wide,  adorned  with  numerous 
figures  and  inscriptions,  which  are  said  to  have  been  brought, 
in  988,  by  Wladimir  the  Great  from  Kherson,  but  which 
probably  came  from  Germany.  The  other  buildings  are,  three 
monasteries,  of  which  that  of  St  Sergius  is  the  principal,  a 
fine  bazaar,  a  new  palace,  a  poor-house,  and  an  orphan- 
fichooL  There  are  several  elementary  schools  and  a  Bible 
Society,  a  considerable  sail-cloth  manufactory,  tanneries, 
and  soap  and  candle  manufactories. 

Other  towns  in  the  government  of  Novogorod  are— Sta- 
raja-Russa,  on  the  Polista,  with  5600  inhabitants,  and  con- 
siderable salt-works;  Waldai,  on  the  Waldai  lake,  with 
3200  inhabitants;  Tichwin,  on  the  Tichwinke,  with  4100 
inhabitanU;  Kirdow,with  2500  inhabitants,  remarkable  for 
the  new  canal  opened  in  1827,  which  joins  the  Scheksna 
with  the  Suchona ;  Belosersk,  on  the  Scheksna ;  Somina, 
on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  with  5000  inhabitants: 
before  the  end  of  the  fair  at  Nischnei-Novogorod  this  is  a 
place  of  great  animation,  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  persons 
being  often  assembled  here ;  and  Usijushna,  or  Schelesopols- 
kaja,  in  a  country  abounding  in  ixon ;  the  inhabitants*  2500 


in  numoer,  have  considerable  trade  in  iron  and  timber.  All 
the  above  towns  are  capitals  of  circles  of  the  same  name. 

(Schubert;  Hassel;  Cannabich;  Krusenstern.) 

NOWANUGGER.    [Hindustan,  p.  213.] 

NOYON.    [OiSE.] 

NUBIA,  a  general  and  rather  vague  denomination  which 
is  often  used  to  designate  avast  extent  of  country  stretching 
along  the  banks  of  the  Nile  from  the  southern  borders  of 
Egypt  to  the  frontiers  of  Abyssinia  and  Sennaar.  The  na- 
tives however  apply  the  name  of  Nouba,  or  Wady  el  Nouba, 
to  a  comparatively  small  tract  lying  between  Derr  and  the 
borders  of  Dongola;  whilst  in  Egypt,  the  natives  of  the 
countries  above  the  cataract  of  Assouan,  as  far  as  Dongola* 
are  called  by  the  general  name  of  Berabera,  and  the  name 
of  Nouba  is  given  to  the  black  slaves  brought  from  Sen- 
naar and  the  countries  south  of  it.  (Burckhardt.)  The 
antient  general  name  for  the  regions  south  of  Egypt  was 
Ethiopia  above  Egypt,  of  which  the  kingdom  of  Meroe 
formed  an  important  part,  and  among  the  various  people 
therein  mentioned  by  tue  antient  geographers  are  the  Nubso, 
or  NubsDi  Ethiopes,  who  are  placed  south  of  the  island  of 
Meroe,  whilst  the  Blemmyes  were  nearer  to  the  borders  of 
Egypt,  west  of  the  Nile,  and  the  Troglodytes  lived  to  the 
eastward,  near  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea.  The  extent  of 
information  possessed  by  the  antients  concerning  those  re- 
gions, and  especially  concerning  the  kingdom  of  Meroe,  is 
stated  under  Ethiopia. 

The  Nubm,  or  Nubatsc,  are  mentioned  as  a  nation  border- 
ing on  Egypt  in  the  time  of  Diocletian,  who  gave  up  to 
them  a  strip  of  land  seven  days'  march  in  length,  above  the 
first  cataract,  on  condition  of  their  preventing  the  Ethio- 
pians and  Blemmyes  from  attacking  Egypt.  In  subsequent 
centuries  however  a  kingdom  of  the  Noubas  was  formed* 
which  is  mentioned  by  the  Arabian  geographers  as  a  power- 
ful Christian  country  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Eg3rpt 
by  the  Moslems.  Dongola  was  the  residence  of  the  king  of 
the  Noubas.  The  country  appears  to  have  continued  to 
profess  Christianity,  and  to  have  retained  its  independence 
till  the  thirteenth  century  of  our  sera.  Makrizi,  an  Arabian 
writer  of  the  fourteenth  century,  quoting  from  his  prede- 
cessor Ibn  Selim  el  Assouany,  who  had  visited  the  country, 
gives  a  good  description  of  the  kingdom  of  Nubia.  He 
says  that '  the  Noubas  and  the  Mokras  were  two  different 
races,  speaking  two  different  languages,  and  both  living  on 
the  Nile.  The  Noubas  are  the  Mervs,  who  border  on  the 
Moslemin  country,  and  speak  the  Mervsy  language ;  that 
the  ancestors  of  both  the  Noubas  and  Mokras  were  natives 
of  Yemen,  and  that  before  the  Christian  creed,  the  two  na- 
tions were  Sabseans.  adoring  the  stars,  to  which  they  had 
erected  idols,  and  that  they  were  often  at  war  with  each 
other,  but  afterwards  they  all  became  Christians,  and  the 
city  of  Dongola  was  the  seat  of  their  government.*  (Ex- 
tracts from  Makrizi,  in  Appendix  to  Burckhardt's  Nubia.) 
It  is  remarked  by  Burckhardt,  that  even  now  two  different 
languages,  both  distinct  from  the  Arabic,  are  spoken  in 
Lower  Nubia,  namely,  the  Nouba  and  the  Kenous,  and  that 
the  name  of  Mokra  still  remains  in  the  appellation  of 
Wady  Mokrat,  which  is  three  days*  journey  below  Berber. 

Soon  after  the  invasion  of  Egypt  by  the  generals  of 
the  caliph  Omar,  a  Saracen  army  advanced  to  Dongola, 
and  obliged  Koleydozo,  the  king  of  the  Noubas,  to  agree 
to  pay  an  annual  bakt,  or  tribute,  of  360  head  of  slaves. 
This  agreement  was  maintained  with  little  interruption  for 
more  than  five  centuries,  when,  the  Noubas  having  attacked 
and  destroyed  Assouan,  Salah-ed-deen,  the  famous  sultan  of 
Egypt,  sent  an  army  against  them  and  defeated  them.  In 
the  following  century  Dhaher  Baybar,  the  Mameluke  sultan 
of  Egypt,  sent  an  army  into  the  Nouba  country,  which  took 
Dongola,  ruined  most  of  the  churches,  taking  away  the 
golden  crosses  and  silver  vessels,  and  carried  away  a  vast 
number  of  captives.  Daoud,  or  David,  the  king  of  the 
Noubas,  who  had  provoked  the  war,  lied,  and  his  nephew 
Shekendy  was  made  king  in  his  stead  by  the  Egyptian 
force.  Shekendy  agreed  to  pay  an  annual  tribute  of  three 
elephants,  three  giraffes,  one  hundred  camels,  four  hundred 
choice  cows,  ana  four  hundred  slaves.  Besides  this,  the 
territory  of  the  cataracts  (probably  that  between  the  first 
and  second  cataracts),  about  one-fourth  part  of  Nouba,  was 
to  belong  to  the  sultan,  and  the  people  were  to  pay  a 
capitation  tax  as  long  as  they  remained  Cluistians.  This 
convention  however  was  not  long  respected,  for  Shekendy 
being  driven  away  from  the  throne  by  a  usurper  named 
Samamoun,  Sultan  Seyfeddyn,^Ba|yUj*g  sji^^^^^^^ 
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liOrge  force  into  the  Nouba  country,  which  defeated  Samsr 
mouQ  near  Dongola,  and  overran  the  country  beyond  that 
town  for  fiileen  days*  journey.  The  kingdom  of  Nouba 
was  then  given  to  a  cousin  of  Samamoun,  and  the  army 
returned  to  Eg3rpt,  carrying  with  them  gpreat  numbers  of 
Nouba  captives,  men  and  women,  whom  they  sold  at  Cairo. 
Soon  after  the  departure  of  the  army,  Samamoun  recovered 
his  kingdom,  and  the  rival  king  took  refuge  in  Egypt.  The 
sultan  of  Bgypt  then  sent  an  army  of  40,000  men  to  recover 
the  Nouba  country,  accompanied  by  500  vessels  of  all  sorU 
to  ascend  the  Nile.  The  soldiers  plundered  and  destroyed 
everything  on  their  way  until  they  reached  Dongola,  which 
they  found  deserted  by  the  inhabitants.  Samamoun 
escaped  up  the  river,  and  being  pursued  by  the  Egyptians 
fifteen  days'  journey  above  Dongola,  he  Ued  to  Aboab,  in 
the  territory  of  the  king  of  Aloa,  another  Christian  state, 
said  to  be  more  powerful  than  that  of  Nouba.  His  officers, 
bishops,  and  priests  abandoned  him,  and  obtained  a  safe  con- 
duct from  the  commander  of  the  Moslems.  The  army  then 
returned  to  Dongola,  where  a  great  feast  was  made  and  a 
banquet  spread  in  the  church  of  Ysous  (Jesus),  the  principal 
church  in  Dongola.  A  nephew  of  old  King  Daoud  was  then 
crowned,  and  a  body  of  troops  left  for  his  defence.  The 
payment  of  the  bakt,  or  tribute,  was  resumed,  and  after  an 
absence  of  six  months  the  armv  returned  to  Assouan, 
with  great  booty.  No  sooner  had  they  left  Nouba,  than 
Samamoun  returned  in  disguise  to  Dongola,  and  knocked 
at  the  door  of  all  his  officers,  who,  when  they  came  out 
and  saw  him,  kissed  the  ground  in  sign  of  allegiance. 
On  the  next  morning  he  assembled  the  army  and  nro- 
ceeded  to  the  mansion  of  the  new  king,  sent  the  Moslem 
guard  back  to  Egvpt,  and  seizing  his  rival,  dressed  him 
in  an  ox-skin  and  tied  him  to  a  post,  where  he  wa  left 
till  he  died.  Samamoun  then  wrote  to  the  sultan  of 
Egypt,  asking  his  pardon,  and  promising  to  forward  the 
bakt  regularly,  and  in  the  meantime  sent  slaves  and 
other  presents,  which  were  accepted.  (Extract  from  Mak- 
risi*s  'History  of  the  Sultans  of  Egypt,*  in  the  Appendix  of 
Burkhardt^s  Ntdna,) 

These  events  happened  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  After  that  time  little  is  known  of  the  history  of 
Nubia,  but  it  seems  that  the  power  of  the  kings  of  Dongola 
being  broken,  the  country  became  divided  into  various  petty 
states,  while  fresh  immigrations  of  Bedouin  Arabs  took  place, 
and  Christianity  became  gradually  extinct  in  all  the 
eountries  between  Egypt  and  Abyssinia.  The  remains  of 
numerous  Christian  onapeU  are  stUl  seen  along  the  banks 
of  the  Nile.  The  Mamelukes,  and  after  them  the  Ottomans, 
retained  possession  of  Lower  Nubia  as  fkr  as  the  second  cata- 
ract, keeping  garrisons  at  Ibrim,  the  island  of  Say,  and  Sua- 
kim.  The  old  kingdom  of  Nubia  ceased  to  exist,  and  instead 
of  it  rose  various  petty  Mohammedan  states,  such  as  Sukkot, 
Mahass,  Dongola,  Berber,  and  others,  each  governed  by  a 
Melek,  or  chiefl  The  name  of  Nouba  however  has  remained 
to  the  tract  of  country  north  of  Dongola  as  fhr  as  Seboua, 
from  which  plaee  the  remaining  tract  down  to  Assouan  is 
occupied  by  the  tribe  of  Kenous.  Both  the  Noubas  and 
Kenous  derive  their  origin  from  Arabian  Bedouins,  who 
immigrated  at  various  timet  and  mixed  with  the  aboriginal 
Christian  inhabitants,  who  embraced  their  faith,  while  the 
conquerors  adopted  the  language  of  the  country,  and  to  this 
day  the  Kenous  and  Nubian  languages  are  spoken  in  all 
Lower  Nubia,  to  ^e  exclusion  of  Arabic,  which  appears 
again  as  the  oral  language  in  Dongola,  from  whence 
it  continues  all  the  way  up  to  Sennaar.  Burckhardt  gives 
short  vocabularies  of  the  Nouba  and  Kensi  or  Kenous  lan- 
guages, between  which  there  appears  to  be  some  etymolo- 
gical affinitv. 

The  Noubas  and  Kenous  are  black  or  nearly  so,  but  have 
not  the  negro  features  nor  woolly  hair.  Many  of  them  have 
the  peculiar  stvle  of  countenance  which  is  ofren  seen  in  the 
sculptures  of  the  Egyptian  temples. 

The  appearance  of  part  of  the  country  of  Lower  Nubia 
is  described  under  Batn  bl  Hajae.  The  districts  of  Suk- 
kot and  Dar  el  Maham,  which  he  further  south,  are  more 
favoured  by  nature.  The  inhabitants  of  Mahaie  speak  the 
Nouba  Unffuage,  but  appear  to  be  a  distinct  race  firom  the 
Noubas;  tneir  countenances  are  much  lets  expressive  of 
good  nature ;  in  colour  they  are  quite  black ;  their  lipt  are 
like  those  of  the  negro,  but  not  the  note  or  cheek  bonet ; 
they  pretend  to  be  desoondantt  of  the  Koreysh  Arabs. 

The  oonquetu  of  Mehemet  Ali,  pasha  of  Egypt,  have  of 
late  years  opened  to  the  leteacchet  of  Uavellect  the  ooutt- 


tries  of  the  Upper  Nile,  which  had  (br  agte  beco  intrr— sMe 
to  Europeans.  In  October,  1820,  a  Ibroe  of  ab-H&t  4^'«e 
men,  with  ten  field-pieces,  assembled  at  Wady  Halfk  «• 
the  second  cataract,  under  the  command  of  Ismori  P^^ 
son  of  Mehemet  AIL  They  were  acoompanied  b}  hues*  if 
various  sixes  for  the  parpose  of  ascending  the  rrvcr.  ^T(<9 
proceeded  to  Dongola  without  opposition.  [Doh«oi.a.3  Tk» 
remnants  of  the  Mamelukes,  who  had  reuied  thcra  tt.a» 
years  before,  fled  to  Shendy.  But  the  ooontrr  lying  uax 
above  Dongola,  along  the  great  bend  of  the  Nile,  wmm  •oca- 
pied  by  the  Sheygefa,  a  daring  independent  tribe  of  Arii^ 
possessed  of  an  excellent  breed  of  horses,  and  who  liW  s 
predatory  life,  and  had  become  the  terror  of  all  %hm  eoca- 
tries  between  the  second  cataract  and  Sennaar.  Tkay 
always  fought  on  horseback,  with  lance,  broftd-svor^  mi 
shield.  They  had  built  strong  castles  on  th«  biIU»  whan 
they  secured  themselves  and  their  booty,  and  obh|^  tkt 
native  peasantry  to  work  the  fields  for  them,  to  raise  imi 
and  forage  to  fill  their  stores.  In  short  the  Shey^peia  cur- 
cised  in  the  regions  of  the  Upper  Nile  the  same  power  m 
the  Mamelukes  formerly  did  in  Egypt  The  eoontiy  of  t^ 
Sheygeia  is  populous  and  one  of  t£d  oeet  eultivaioi  m  Upper 
Nubia,  being  irrigated  by  means  of  numefoos  wattr-wfaMU. 
The  Sheygeuk  speak  Arabic  exclusively,  and  maay  of  %htm 
read  and  write  it.  They  have  schools,  and  theii  Wraod  mm 
enjoy  great  eonsideration.  Like  other  genamtt  Arab  iribm, 
they  strictly  respect  the  duties  of  lumpitaUty.  Tbeae  wen 
the  first  enemies  whom  Ismael  Pasha  was  lo  ensoiantcr  aa 
his  march.  They  had  already  fought  against  lbs  Maaa* 
luket  of  Dongola  with  success.  Hearing  of  Inaael's  advaaot, 
they  sent  messengers  to  ask  '  why  be  menaced  tbmm  wuk 
The  pasha  replied:   'Because  you  are  tebbtn  oio 


live  by  disturbing  and  pillaging  all  the 
your  own ;'  to  which  th^  retorted, '  that  they  had  i 
means  of  living.'  *  Why  don't  you  culti%iite  year  kod,*  md 
then  Ismael,  'and  live  honestly?*  They  ancmrad,*^ 
great  firankness :  'We  have  been  bred  np  to  Uve  and  | 
by  what  you  call  robbery ;  we  will  not  work,  oor  i ' 


manner  of  living.'  *I  will  make  you  change  it,'  saaitk 
pasha.  {Narrative  of  an  Expedition  to  Dong^U  ami  &•- 
noor,  by  an  American.) 

In  the  first  encounter  the  Sheygeia  charged  the  i 
guard  of  the  pasha  with  great  courage,  but  the] 
withstand  the  regular  fire  of  the  carabines  of  tbe  i 
and  they  dispersed  themselves.  They  soon  howover  Bote 
another  stand  in  greater  numberSk  but  the  peaha  hsnai 
ordered  up  his  guna,  they  were  ^^^  defeatad  with  gna: 
slaughter,  and  most  of  them  fled  acrota  tho  dnert  is 
Shendy,  leaving  the  country  formerly  tubioct  to  them  m 
the  hands  of  the  conqueror.  Contrary  to  loroMr  Torkith 
practice,  Ismael  protected  their  women  aiKi  childxia  ' 
ill  usage.  Their  chiefs  afterwards  demanded  ai^  i  ^ 
pardon,  and  some  of  them  followed  the  pasha  to  T 
and  proved  most  useful  auxiliaries.  The  mnqiitfs  «f  the 
Sheygeia  country  disclosed  for  the  first  time  to  tbe  cjca  U 
strangers  the  temples  and  pyramids  of  Movat  Baiial  aa4 
Napata,  the  finest  monuments  of  Upper  Nuba.  nisgmsL] 
From  thence  Ismael  proceeded  to  oerber,  vhkSi  eDoaair 
made  its  tubmitskin,  and  there  the  anny  rosiod  far  tvt 
months.  A  description  of  the  country  of  Berboc,  one  «f  tat 
finest  on  the  Upper  Nile,  it  given  under  Ba&AflmA.  JU 
Berber  the  pasha  received  the  submission  of  eoaae  of  the 
Mameluke  beyt,  who  had  fled  to  Shendy,  and  be  gacvv  then 
atturanoe  of  living  in  peace  in  Egypt  for  the  rett  ef  th<tf 
livet.  He  also  teoeived  the  forced  tubmiai^oo  o#  Nm^ 
malek  of  Shendy,  who  came  in  person  to  kiat  the  load  J 
the  conqueror.  The  army  continued  itt  march  aoothwda 
and  after  eight  dayt'  march  fh>m  Berber,  fbUownc  the  mm 
bank  of  the  Nile^  arrived  at  Shendy  on  the  »th  of  Ma^. 
1821. 

Shendy  it  the  nnnapal  place  m  the  eoantry  «f  AtVoi^ 
the  antient  itlana  of  Meroe,  to  called  tMcaote  it  at  m  « 
manner  encloted  between  the  Nile  on  the  west,  tho  Aifaan 
or  Tacaxfeen  the  north  and  eatt,  and  the  Dendai;  Rabat,  aoA 
other  ttreams  coming  ih)m  the  mountains  of  Ahpmam  «a 
the  touth.  The  interior  of  thit  ratt  country  it  lictlo  kaov». 
it  it  nominally  divided  between  the  ttatea  of  Shondy  and 
Halfoy,  which  it  to  the  touth  c^  the  former,  tbe  two  i—l  >t 
or  chiefo  of  whksh  are  taid  to  be  able  to  hrinf  into  the  %ml 
thirty  thoutand  well  mounted  hortemeo.  *  Oor  rooie  T 
Berber,'  tayt  the  American  writer  already  qooted.  who  j 
companied  Itmael, '  led  through  a  country  ^*r*f*T*irf  eit 
plaint  of  fertile  i^^^^Kjteiiding  many  rndtt  frat  t 
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riTer,  and  mostly  covered  with  herbage;  few  mountains  or 
bills  were  visible.  We  passed  many  large  villages  built  at 
s  distance  from  the  river  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  the  inun- 
dation. The  houses  were  generally  built  with  sloping  roofii 
of  thatched  straw,  as  the  country  is  here  subject  to  periodi- 
cal rains.*  Cailliaud,  who  accompanied  the  same  expedition, 
observes  that  the  periodical  rains  extend  to  the  northward 
to  between  1 1^  and  1 7^*  30'  N.  lat ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that 
Straho  says  that  Meroe,  the  present  Shendy,  which  is  about 
1 7°  N.  lat.,  was  the  limits  of  the  rains.  The  rains  extend  to 
Berber,  where  they  last  three  months,  beginning  about  March. 
North  of  that,  between  Berber  and  .^souan,  there  is  no 
fixed  rainy  season,  but  heavy  showers  fall  now  and  then  in 
all  seasons.  The  bed  of  the  Nile  in  Shendy  is  frequently 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  broad,  though  the  actual  stream  is 
much  narrower  and  shallow  in  the  dry  season.  Tlie  country 
produces  dourra,  some  wheat,  vegeubles,  chick  peas,  and 
other  pulse.  The  cattle  are  remarkably  fine.  The  strip  of 
cultivable  soil  near  Shendy  is  very  narrow,  but  to  the  north 
and  south  of  the  town  there  are  some  fine  arable  plains. 
Water-wheels  are  common  on  those  high  banks  which  the 
inundations  do  not  attain,  but  the  Arab  peasantry  are  too 
laxy  to  bestow  the  labour  necessary  to  water  the  soil  a  second 
ana  third  time,  as  is  done  in  the  elevated  parts  of  Upper 
Epypt.  Elephants  are  first  seen  at  Abou  Heraze,  in  the 
iouthem  parts  of  Meroe,  on  the  borders  of  Sennaar,  and 
they  have  never  been  known  to  pass  to  the  north  of  that 
district,  which  is  bounded  by  a  mountain-range  six  or  eight 
hoars  in  breadth,  reaching  close  to  the  Nile.  Burckhardt 
was  told  that  tigers  were  frequently  seen  in  the  wadys  east 
of  Shendy,  towards  the  banks  of  the  Atbara,  or  Tacazxe. 
Id  the  mountains  of  Dender,  a  district  towards  the  Atbara, 
iix  or  eight  days'  journey  south-east  of  the  Shendy,  the 
giraffe  (zerafa,  i,e,  *  the  elegant,'  in  Arabic)  is  found.  Cro- 
codiles are  very  numerous  in  the  Nile  about  Shendy,  and 
much  dreaded;  but  the  hippopotamus  }m  rarely  seen. 
(Burckhardt.) 

The  town  of  Shendy,  the  capital  of  the  country,  about 
half  a  mile  from  the  east  bank  of  the  river,  is  large,  and  per- 
haps contains  five  or  six  thousand  inhabitants;  tiie  streets 
are  wide  and  airy ;  the  houses  are  low,  but  well  built  of 
clay ;  there  are  regular  market-places,  where,  besides  meat, 
fowls*  liquid  butter,  grain,  and  vegetables,  spices  from 
Jidda,  gum  Arabic,  beads  and  other  ornaments  for  the 
women  are  sold.  Great  numbers  of  slaves  from  Abyssinia, 
Sennaar,  and  Darfur  are  purchased  at  a  moderate  price ;  a 
handsome  Abyssinian  girl  sells  for  40  or  50  dollars. 

There  is  another  town  on  the  opposite  or  western  bank 
of  the  Nile,  called  Shendy  el  Gharb  (Shendy  on  the  west), 
which  is  also  large  and  well  built,  and  contains  about  six 
thousand  inhabitants.  It  has  three  market-places,  where 
the  people  of  the  countrv  exchange  dourra  and  dollars  for 
other  provisions  and  goods.  The  people  of  Shendy  have  a 
bad  character ;  they  are  said  to  be  fraudulent,  debauched, 
and  treacherous. 

Many  Arab  tribes  inhabit  the  territory  of  Shendy,  the 
great  part  of  whom  still  lead  the  Bedouin  life.  The  mer- 
chants of  the  town,  and  especially  the  brokers,  are  mostly 
foreign  settlers  from  Dongola,  Sennaar,  Darfur,  and  Kor- 
dofhn.  A  succession  of  Arab  meleks,  or  kings,  of  whom 
Cailliaud  gives  the  series,  had  ruled  Shendy  for.  nearly  two 
centuries  and  a  half.  The  habits  of  the  people  are  nearly 
the  same  as  at  Berber,  but  there  is  more  wealth,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  great  trade,  and  more  well-dressed  persons 
are  seen  than  in  the  latter  country. 

Not  far  from  eastern  Shendy,  to  the  northwards  near  a 
village  called  Assour,  or  Hatchour,  are  a  number  of  tara- 
byls,  or  pyramids,  the  largest  of  which  is  about  sixty  feet 
high.  Small  sanctuaries  with  sculptures  are  attached  to 
them,  as  to  those  near  Mount  Barkal.  There  are  also  ex- 
tensive fragments  of  walls,  columns,  square  pillars,  and  the 
remains  of  a  small  temple  sixty  feet  in  length,  near  the 
borders  of  the  desert,  and  those  of  a  larger  one,  with  its 

gropylcDum.  At  another  place  called  Naga,  a  little  above 
hendy,  on  the  river  side,  are  the  remains  of  a  Typhonium 
and  other  ruins ;  and  farther  south,  at  some  distance  from 
the  Nile,  are  the  remains  of  other  temples,  and  of  an  avenue 
of  sphinxes,  and  several  sculptures  executed  in  a  rude  and 
liesvy  style. 

About  twelve  miles  nearlv  due  north  of  Naga,  in  a  valley 
bordering  on  the  desert,  are  the  ruins  of  El  Me^aourat,  which 
i^onsist  of  several  temples  of  small  dimensions,  connected  by 
g^eriea  and  terraces,  with  a  number  of  small  chambers, 


the  whole  surrounded  by  a  double  enclosure.  It  has  been 
supposed  that  this  retired  spot  may  have  been  the  Hierc 
polis,  or  sacred  college,  of  the  priests  of  Meroe,  ana 
that  the  city  itself  was  near  Assour.  (Cailliaud,  Voyage  d 
Meroe,)  . 

Halfay,  which  lies  south  of  Shendy,  and  between  it  and 
Sennaar,  is  a  less  important  state.  Its  melek  submitted  to 
Ismael  Pasha  like  the  others.  The  head  town,  of  the  same 
name,  lies  above  the  confluence  of  the  White  and  Blue  rivers^ 
and  on  the  east  bank  of  the  latter,  in  about  15®  40'  N.  lat. 
Halfay  was  formerly  subject  to  the  king  of  Sennaar,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  Blue  River,  which  is  the  utmost 
limits  that  can  be  assigned  to  the  geographical  denomina- 
tion of  Nubia.'  The  country  beyond  it  is  described  under 
Sbnnaab. 

The  monuments  of  Lower  Nubia  have  been  described  by 
Gau,  Burckhardt,  Belzoni,  and  others.  The  most  remark- 
able are  the  temples  of  Abousambul  [Abousambul],  Dan- 
dour,  and  Soleb ;  though  the  last,  lying  above  the  second 
cataract,  is  considered  by  some  writers  as  in  Upper  Nubia. 
A  short  account  of  these  temples  is  given  in  the  British 
Museum,  *  Egyptian  Antiquities,'  published  by  the  Society 
for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  vol.  i.,  chaps.  7  and 
8.  The  monuments  of  Upper  Nubia  and  of  Meroe  have  been 
described  by  Waddington,  Cailliaud,  and  Kiippel. 

The  whole  country,  up  to  Sennaar  and  Kordofan,  is  now 
open  to  the  investigation  of  European  travellers,  being 
under  obedience  to  the  Pasha  of  Egypt.  It  may  be  not 
amiss  to  state  that  the  young  and  enterprising  Ismael,  who 
achieved  the  subjugation  of  these  vast  and  almost  unknown 
regions,  and  who  carried  his  arms  beyond  Sennaar  as  far  as 
10®  N.  lat,  met  with  a  tragical  death  from  treachery  on 
his  return  towards  Egypt  in  the  summer  of  1823.  Passing 
through  Shendy,  he  had  the  imprudence  to  retire  with  a 
few  attendants  to  some  distance  from  his  camp,  to  enjoy,  it 
is  said,  a  nocturnal  banquet.  Malek  Nimir,  who  was 
watching  for  an  opportunity  of  revenge,  set  fire  to  the  hut 
where  the  pasha  feasted  or  reposed,  and  to  the  shrubs  and 
dourra  which  surrounded  it,  and  the  young  conqueror  pe- 
rished in  the  flames.  His  mutilated  remains  were  found 
by  the  soldiers,  and  brought  back  to  Cairo.  His  attendants  • 
were  massacred  by  the  natives,  and  the  Greek  physician  to 
the  army  was  first  tortured  by  havinz  all  his  teeth  ex- 
tracted. This  man  had  rendered  himself  odious  by  several 
acts  of  cruelty,  which  Cailliaud  mentions.  Ismael  was 
hardly  foui^and-twenty  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
Melek  Nimir,  with  his  accomplices,  fled  into  Darfur. 

NUCl'FRAGA.    [Nutcracker.] 

NUCLEOBRANCHIATA,  M.  de  Blainville's  name  for 
his  fifth  order  of  his  second  section  of  his  second  subclass 
iParacephalophora  Monoica). 

M.  Riang,  who  has  illustrated  the  anatomy  of  some  of  the 
famines,  makes  the  Nucleobranchiata,  in  his  arrangement, 
the  first  order  of  CuviePs  class  Gasteropoda,  and  comprises 
under  it  some  of  the //e^o;E>oda  of  Lamarck  and  the  family 
Pterotrachdes  of  De  F^russac. 

The  following  character  of  the  order  is  given  by  M. 
Rang: — 

Animal  famished  with  a  foot  compressed  into  the  form 
of  a  fin,  with  an  acetabulum  or  sucker  (ventouse)  on  its  su- 
perior border.  Branchiee  pectinated.  Both  sexes  comprised 
in  the  same  individual.* 

Often  a  shell,  which  is  spiral,  has  a  very  large  aperture, 
and  is  vitreous  and  very  fragile. 

An  operciUum  sometimes. 

M.  Rang  observes  that  the  Mollusks  which  he  had  al- 
ready, in  an  anatomical  memoir  on  the  genus  Atlanta, 
proposed  to  assemble  under  the  name  of  Nucleobranchiata, 
borrowed  from  M.  de  Blainville,  are  all  pelagic  animals 
which  are  often  met  with  on  the  surfece  of  the  sea  in  calm 
weather,  swimming  in  an  inverted  position  by  the  aid  of 
their  foot,  which  is  compressed  into  a  fin.  They  never 
creep,  but  they  have  the  power  of  fixing  themselves  (to 
floating  bodfes  only)  by  spreading  upon  them  the  sucker  of 
their  ventral  fin,  and  at  the  same  moment  making  a  vacuum. 
Tlie  shells  are  very  much  sought  after  in  collections  on 
account  of  their  extreme  rarity. 

Two  families,  according  to  M.  Hang's  arrangement,  con- 
stitute the  order  Nucleobranchiata, 

'*N.B.  M.  Verany,  in  hii  detcriptioo  of  Cminaria,  My*,  *S«xet  B«p«r^ 
comme  dans  1««  Fiielet ;  lei  malca  out  Ictir  organe  ua  el  place  anUiriaure- 
ment  dau  1«  c6t6  gauoKo  worn  U  naceoiM  donale.  Ids  tomelUa  I'ont  pria  4« 
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PiroliclcD  {Pterotrachh%,  F^r.;  Neclopoda,  Blatnv.;  Uro- 
h  mnchia,  Latr.). 

Animal  elongated,  straight,  and  hortiontal ;  one  or  more 
fins ;  branch iffi  furmiug,  with  the  other  viscera,  a  nucleus 
on  the  dorsal  part 

SheU  sometimes  present,  and,  when  it  is,  incapable  of 
containing  more  than  a  very  small  part  of  the  animal. 

Genera.    Firola  {Pterotrachea,  Forsk. ;  Firoloidei  and  Sor 
gitella,  Les.)« 

Generic  Character, — Animal  very  much  elongated,  gela- 
tinous and  transparent,  terminated  behind  by  a  tail  more  or 
less  long  and  pointed ;  mouth  situated  at  the  extremity  of 
a  proboscis,  and  including  an  apparatus  proper  for  mastica- 
tion.? No  tentacles,  or  only  two  tentacular  rudiments 
carrying  the  eyes  at  their  external  base ;  one  or  more  fins; 
nucleus  exposed,  protected  only  by  a  membrane,  and  always 
situated  below  and  behind  the  ventral  fin ;  termination  of 
the  intestinal  canal  and  of  the  organs  of  generation  in  a 
tubercle  on  the  right  side. 

No  shell.    (Rang.) 

The  author  whose  characters  we  have  above  given  remarks 
that  the  Firolce  are  very  common  animals  in  the  seas  of  the 
warm  and  temperate  zones,  and  are  remarkable  for  their 
extreme  transparency,  which  is  often  interrupted  by  golden 
snots.  Lesueur,  to  whom  we  'owe  information  regarding 
tneir  anatomy,  mentions  several  species,  perhaps  too  indis- 
tinctly defined.  He  also  dividea  the  FiroUe  into  three 
genera,  viz.  the  true  FiroliP,  the  Firolo'ides,  and  the  Sagi- 
iellce ;  but  the  generic  distinctions  upon  which  they  rest 
appearing  to  M.  Rang  to  be  insufficient  even  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  subgenera,  the  last-named  zoologist  does  not 
adopt  them,  and  he  thinks  that  perhaps  the  genus  Hypiera 
of  M.  Rafinesque  ought  to  be  mcluded  in  the  genus  com- 
prehending the  Firola,  observing  however,  at  the  same 
time,  that  details  on  this  subject  are  wanting.  The  species 
indeed,  he  adds,  are  sometimes  very  difficult  to  be  deter- 
mined, in  conse(^uence  of  the  mutilations  to  which  they  are 
subject ;  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  great  circumspection 
should  be  employed  in  establishing  new  species. 


Firola  Frcdtftid. 

CJarinario.    (See  the  article.) 

M.  Rang  remarks  that  the  moUusks  which  form  this 
genus  are  beautiful  animals,  transparent  as  cr)'sta],  and 
adorned  with  vivid  colours.  They  are  only  found  on  the 
surface  of  the  sea  in  calm  weather,  and  are  most  frequently 
mutilated  in  some  part  or  other,  especially  in  the  nucleus, 
which  makes  their  shells  comparatively  rare  in  collections. 
M.  R^ng  states  that  there  are  four  well  characterised 
species,  Varinaria  vitrea  (the  most  rare,  and  the  animal 
belongins  to  which  has  not  yet  been  made  known),  Cfra- 
gilis,  C.  AfediterraneOt  and  C  depressa ;  this  last,  which 
is  comparatively  new,  was  discovered  by  M.  Rang  in  the 
seas  of  Madagascar. 

M.  Rang's  experience  is,  that  he  can  offer  as  a  constant 
character  the  presence  of  asperities  on  the  mantle  of  these 
mollusks,  because  he  has  observed  them  upon  four  very 
distinct  species  {Carinaria  Mediterranea  and  depre^sa, 
and  two  other  species  which  he  has  not  been  able  to  make 
known  on  account  of  their  mutilation),  whilst  he  never  met 
witn  such  asperities  in  the  FiroUe,  in  which,  instead  of  aa- 
perities,  there  are  numerous  spots.  The  difficulty,  he 
remarks,  of  distinguishing  mutilated  B'ro/i9  and  Carinaria 
at  sea,  obliges  the  obser^*er  to  neglect  no  character  which 
may  lead  to  a  more  easy  determination,  and  that  is  the 
reason  why  he  calls  attention  to  the  position  of  the  branchial 
comb  as  a  probable  character,  which  has  always  appeared 
to  him  to  be  placed  before  the  nucleus  in  the  Carinaria, 
and  behind  it  in  the  Firola,  The  position  of  the  nucleus 
with  reference  to  the  ventral  fin  may  also,  in  his  opinion, 
afford  a  good  generic  character. 

*^*  In  the  cut  taken  from  M.  Verany*s  figure  of  Cart- 
nana,  vol.  vi.,  p.  294,  the  letter  e,  indicating  the  line  whieb 
points  out  the  tentaculum,  has  dropped  out 


Atlanta.    (Lesueur.) 

The  reader  will  find  a  short  account  of  this  (nnm  ia>*^r 
the  article  headed  by  its  name ;  but  the  deM*np(Ma  U  M 
Rang,  who  has  published  an  anatomical  metnov  cm  \Jla 
curious  genus,  will  be  a  valuable  additioiu 

Animal, — Body  compressed  laterally,  spiral,  with  a  bm 
fbliaceous  fin,  furnished  with  a  sucker  at  iu  posterior  hatin . 
head  in  the  form  of  a  long  proboscis ;  two  rylmdnc^  u  ». 
tacles  in  front  of  two  large  eves,  which  are  pedtcaUirL  u 
it  were,  at  their  base ;  mouth  at  the  extremity  ot  thm  f 
boscis;  male  organs  of  general  icn  at  the  r^ht  si^u; 
planted  at  the  base  of  a  very  large  tube,  whx£  ten&iaa.«i 
forward  by  the  orifice  of  the  anus ;  branchia  ta  fioca  d  i 
comb»  on  the  plqfimd  of  the  pulmonary  cavity. 

SJMl  rolled  up  longitudinally,  very  delicate,  d^pfasana, 
strongly  carinated,  with  the  aperture  notched  or  Uii  sjifc- 
riorly,  and  with  a  sharp  edge ;  spire  terminated  by  a  Um:^  r 
at  the  bottom  of  the  umbilicus,  on  the  right  side. 

Operculum  vitreous,  delicate,  fragile,  bearing  tW  ma- 
cular impression  in  its  centre. 

Two  species  only  are  known,  natives  of  all  warn  wem. 

NU'CLEUS  is  a  botanical  term  strictly  titpstt%img  tki 
central  succulent  part  of  an  ovule,  in  which  tkt  cnbr]!  ■ 
plant  is  generated.  It  has  also  been  applied  lo  the  pwiit  ••f 
circle,  visible  on  the  side  of  a  cell  of  eelloUr  tmo«,  ftuo. 
which  the  cell  itself  is  supposed  to  ha%e  de%elo7ed,  mai 
which  has  recently  been  named  cytoblast. 

NU'CLEUS  (a  small  nut),  a  term  first  giretk  U>  a« 
central  and  condensed  portion  of  a  comet,  and  tbcnot  to  tW 
central  part  of  any  appearance  which  ta  transpartni  toraii* 
the  extremities  and  opaque  towards  the  centre. 

NU'CULA.      [POLYODONTA.] 

NUDIBRANCHIATA,  Cuvier's  name  for  In  wei^ 
order  of  Gaeteropoda,  which  he  characterises  as  haviBe  m 
shell  nor  any  pulmonary  cavity,  but  naked  biaachia  m 
some  part  of  tne  back.  They  are  all  hermapbrod*it  tai 
marine ;  often  swim  in  an  inverted  position,  with  the  M 
at  tho  surface  concave,  like  a  boat  aiding  theonehn  «ri 
their  mantle  and  tentacula  as  oars.  M.  Ranr  g"*^**  ^ 
following  definition  of  the  order,  which  be  naM  ta  «■»- 
sist  of  the  following  groups— TVt/omVms  of  Lanurek,  hit 
branckiata  and  Cyclobranchiaia  of  De  Blainville. 

Animal  fiimished  with  a  foot  for  aneeping,  and  ibM 
branchisB  on  some  part  of  the  back,  which  are  ahnys  irs- 
metrical,  whether  they  are  found  on  the  median  Yam  m 
occupy  the  sides  of  it ;  one  or  more  pair  of  teotado;  Wti 
sexes  in  the  same  individual. 

SheU  null. 

The  last-named  author  also  describes  the  orte  as  roe- 
sisting  entirely  of  marine  and  hermaphroditic  waamtk,  mm* 
of  them  inhabiting  the  banks  and  oreepini^  by  awaas  ti 
their  considerably  sized  fix>t  and  others  the  deep  •ea.wWrf 
they  attach  themselves  to  fuci  by  a  narrow  and  < 
foot  or  swim  in  the  manner  described  bj  Cuvkt. 

We  proceed  to  give  some  account  of  the  familsH 
under  this  order  by  M.  Rang. 

Pterosomatida. 

H.  Rang  thus  characterises  his  A^roeoAvt  .*— Aniaw 
very  much  flattened,  furnished  with  a  boriaontal  nata:  .n 
membrane  all  round  the  body ;  no  tentacles ;  braseb« ' 

This  family  is  established  provisionally  on  a  moHosk  w*i 
incompletely  known,  on  whicn  M.  Lesson  founded  hu  ffc-* 
Pteroioma,  M.  R&ng  is  of  opinion  that  it  seems  aotrmf^ 
diate  between  the  Nucleobranchiata  and  the  SmM^m- 
ckiata,  and  that  it  can  hardly  be  referred  to  either  of  iWw 
orders. 

Generic  Character,^- Anxm^X  pelagic,  golatiooaa.  tra.-.*- 
parent  elongated,  cylindrical,  convex  in  the  middW.  »-- 
rounded  by  two  natatory  membranes,  which  are  dclA'*. 
horizontal,  originating  at  the  tail,  and  continainf.  o  & 
oval  form,  beyond  the  head,  where  they  unite  in  Creni 
the  mouth ;   anterior  border  thicker,  and,  as  it  wrra,  trr.- 
cated ;  posterior  border  narrowed  and  more  delicate;  i^-. 
terminal,  without  a  proboscis ;  eyes  sessile,  obloni^  a|»rrr^ 
mated ;    tail  cylindrical  and  pointed ;  digestive  ori:«a«  a  - 
pearing  through  the  substance  of  the  animal ;  bnarir  .- 
anus,  and  organs  of  generation  unknown. 

This  mollusk  was  discovered  by  M.  Lesson  in  tbc  «^w 
tonal  seas,  between  the  Moluccas  and  New  G«iiM«»  w^^  ■ 
it  appeared  abundant  It  uses  the  membrane  wtrb  «^  • 
it  is  surrounded  as  a  locomotive  organ,  and  switss  vitb  ^w- 
vivacity  horizontally.        .  ,        /^-^  i 
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Ptcro«om*i. 

Glaucidao.    {Triiomcns.ham.;  Tetraceres,  Blainv.;  Phyl- 
lobranchcs,  Latr.) 

Animal  furnished  wilh  two  pair  of  tentacula,  and  some- 
times three ;  branchio}  in  form  of  strips  or  cirrhi. 
Genera.    Glaucus.    (See  the  article.) 
Laniogerus.    (Blamv.) 

Generic  Character,^Ammd\  wilh  the  body  of  nearly  the 
same  form  as  that  of  the  Glauci,  thick,  and  larger  anteriorly, 
narrow  and  more  delicate  posteriorly,  a  gastropod,  provided 
on  each  side  with  a  series  of  soft  laminsB  finely  pectinated, 
divided  into  two  parts ;  mouth  and  tentacles  as  in  Glaucus, 
as  well  as  the  termination  of  the  digestive  apparatus  and 
that  of  generation. 

M.  Rang  remarks  that  M.  de  Blainville  established  this 
genus  on  an  individual  in  the  British  Museum,  Laniogerus 
kifortii  ;  and  the  former  remarks  that  the  figure  given  by 
M.  de  Blainville  recalls  the  appearance  of  those  Glauci 
which  M.  Rang  had  preserved  in  spirit  of  wine,  amd  which, 
having  become  more  swollen,  as  always  happens  to  them 
after  death,  have  at  the  same  time  lost  some  of  their 
^ranchial  cirrhi. 


Lamogerua  ElfortiL    (De  Dlamv.) 
a,  the  mouth ;  fr,  the  branchial  cirrhi. 

Briarsea.    (Quoy  and  Gaim.) 

Generic  Character, — Animal  pelagic,  gelatinous,  trans- 
parent, scolopendriform,  flattened,  with  two  eyes?  which 
are  sessile,  and  four  short  tentacula,  which  are  lai|;e  and 
triangular,  the  posterior  carrying  at  their  extremity  two 
sorts  of  very  long  filiform,  elastic  and  resisting  antennaa; 
terminated  l)ehind  by  a  tail;  branchiee  disposed  on  each 
side  and  represented  by  flattened  laminee,  bifurcated  at 
their  extremity,  and  decreasing  in  their  length  from  the 
head  to  the  tail,  where  they  insensibly  disappear;  termina- 
tion of  the  intestinal  canal  and  of  the  organs  of  generation 
unknown. 

M.  Rang  observes  that  the  discovery  of  the  genus  Brtarcea 
is  certainly  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  those  of  MM. 
Quoy  and'Gaimard.  Though  completely  unknown,  there 
is,  he  remarks,  no  doubt  as  to  the  place  which  this  moUusk 
should  occupy ;  for  if  its  characters  were  insufficient  for 
that  conclusion,  we  should  be  led  thereto  by  the  circular 
form  which  it  takes  in  its  slate  of  suflFering,  and  which 
recals  so  well  the  genus  Glaucus  to  those  who  have  observed 
It  alive.  The  only  species  known  is  Briareea  Scolopendra, 
found  in  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar. 
P.  C  No.  1022. 


Eolidia.  (Cuv.)  (See  the  article.) 
Tergipes.  (Cuv.,  Blainv.  ^olis.  Ok.) 
Generic  Character. — Animal  limaciform,  gelatinous; 
head  tolerably  distinct  and  furnished  with  two  pair  of  ten- 
tacula ;  foot  entire,  and  occupying  nearly  its  whole  length ; 
branchisB  in  form  of  small  clubs  (massucs),  not  numerous, 
disposed  in  two  rows,  one  on  each  side  of  the  back ;  termi- 
nation of  the  intestinal  canal  and  of  the  organs  of  generation 
as  in  the  Eolidice  f 


Tergipes  lacinidatiu. 

M.  Rang  is  of  opinion  that  this  genus  is  closely  approxi- 
mated to  the  Eolidite,  with  which,  perhaps,  it  would  be 
united  if  it  was  better  known.  Cuvier,  indeed,  observcg 
M.  Rang,  states  that  each  branchial  organ  of  Tergipes  is 
terminated  by  a  small  sucker,  so  as  to  serve  them  for  a  foot 
to  creep  on  the  back ;  but  M.  Rang  thinks  that  this  singu- 
lar organization  requires  to  be  confirmed  by  observation  on 
the  living  animal 

Tritonidro.    (Tritontens,  Lam.;    LHceres,  Blainv.;    Scri- 
branches,  Lat) 

Animal  with  two  superior  tentacles,  which  are  capable  of 
being  retracted  into  a  kind  of  sheath  at  their  base ;  a  mem- 
branous veil  more  or  less  extended  above  the  mouth ;  organs 
of  generation  and  anus  distant,  on  the  right  side ;  organs 
of  respiration  of  various  forms,  but  disposed  on  two  longi- 
tudinal rows 

Tethys.    (Linn.) 

Generic  Character. — Animal  pelagic,  gelatinous,  and 
transparent ;  head  distinct,  and  comprising  a  large  mem- 
branous fringed  veil,  forming  the  funnel,  snortened  below, 
and  from  whose  middle  a  small  proboscis,  terminated  by 
tho  mouth,  elevates  itself:  the  tentacles,  two  in  number, 
situated  at  the  base  of  the  veil,  compressed,  open  at  their 
summit  to  give  passage  to  a  small  conical  and  retractile 
tube ;  foot  very  large ;  branchiee  formed  by  two  longitudi- 
nal series  of  branched  tufts,  unequal  alternately  from  right 
to  left,  and  from  front  to  rear ;  organs  of  generation  united 
on  the  anterior  portion  of  the  right  side ;  orifice  of  the  anus 
placed  more  backwards. 

Cuvier  has  thrown  great  light  on  this  remarkable  genus. 
The  principal,  and  indeed,  if  we  mistake  not,  the  only  re- 
corded species,  is  a  native  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  lives 
far  from  the  shore  on  banks  of  madrepore  or  on  floating 
fuci,  using  its  veil  as  a  natatory  organ. 


Tclhy*  leportna. 
a,  leea  from  aboTe ;  b.  Men  from  below. 

Mclibe.    (Rang.) 
Animal  pelagic,  gelatinous,  transparent,  and  limaciform ; 
head  distinct,  and  comprising  a  membranous  veil  rolled  into 
the  form  of  a  funnel,  furnished  intenially  with  cirrhi.  di- 
rected to  the  exterior,  and  firom  the  middle  of  which  a  small 
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t>roli08ci!i,  terminated  by  the  mouth,  elevites*  itself;  ten- 
tacles, to  the  number  of  two,  situated  at  the  base  of  the 
Tell,  very  elongated,  conical,  and  terminated  by  a  small 
capsule,  from  which  a  conical  and  retractile  organ  has 
egrcbs ;  foot  as  long  as  the  animal,  but  very  narrow,  in  form 
of  a  furrow;  branchisQ  not  numerous,  formed  of  two  series 
of  oblong  club-shaped  processes  (massues),  which  are 
rounded  at  their  summit,  pediculated  at  their  base,  and 
covered  with  small  t\ibercles;  organs  of  generation  united 
on  the  anterior  portion  of  the  right  side ;  anus  more  back- 
ward.   (Rang.) 

M.  Rang  is  of  opinion  that  Melibe  is  doubtless  very 
closely  approximated  to  Tethys,  'with  which  he  had  con- 
founded it;  but  subsequent  observation  made  on  the  living 
animal  has  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  a  generic 
difference,  founded  on  the  entirely  different  organization  of 
the  branchise. 

The  animal,  which  swims  very  well  by  agitating  the  pos- 
terior pails  of  its  body  fmm  side  to  side,  lives  upon  the 
floating  plants  of  the  seas  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
whereof.  Rang  observed  it  alive  for  some  time.  The 
branchi»  fell  on  a  slight  touch.  The  species  which  serves 
for  the  type  of  the  genus  is  Melibe  rosea. 


in  a  sort  of  case,  carrying  an  arched  frontal  veil  bat  l4tk 
extended ;  the  moutb  armed  w  ith  two  lateral  bom;  |a»K 
which  are  trenchant  and  denticulated  untb«cdi{c».  (»( 
long  and  channelled;  branchiie  in  form  of  brmiirbir»K  taftiL 
ranged  in  a  longiiudinal  series  on  each  skIs  uf  lbs  bM-s, 
orsans  of  generation  united  on  the  anierkir  portmo  of  Ui^ 
right  side ;  anus  situated  more  backward. 

These  animals  also  attach  themselves  to  marine  pUau. 
They  arc  closely  approximated  to  the  ScyiUtatt  of  *hne 
habits  they  entirely  partake,  and  also,  in  great  part,  of  tWv 
organization.  M.  Rung  observes  that  tlie  spet'Ms  an  pmI  m 
yet  well  determined,  tlieugh  many  exist  upua  th«  oaaas  J 
France.  Among  these  Cuvier  has  aualoiiucaU> 
Tritonia  JHombergii. 


M«lib«  ratea. 

h.  reU  fitich  turroaodt  tne  raooth;  e.  t«ot«cles ;  o.  branchial  clab-liktf  pro* 
c«*se* :  A,  (iriflcra  o( Uie  organs  of  geoeralioa ;  t,  unAce  of  Uie  aou  I,  fool ; 
f,  caudal  extreDiity. 

M.  Rang  remarks  that  certain  littlo  animals  found  by 
M.  Dorbigny  on  the  coast  of  Rochelle,  and  which  present 
as  rcspiraturv  organs  small  club  like  processes,  dbposed  in 
two  longitudinal  and  dorsal  rows,  may,  perhaps,  be  added 
to  this  genus. 

Scyllcea.    (Lin.) 

Generic  Character. — Animal  pelagic,  gelatinous,  very 
much  compressed  laterally ;  the  head  not  very  distinct,  and 
of  a  horseshoe  shape ;  two  great  tentacles  in  form  of  ^- 
vcrsed  horns  (cornets),  flattened,  slit  anteriorly,  and  open  at 
the  summit  for  giving  passage  to  a  small-pointed  and  re- 
tractile body ;  muuih  at  the  extremity  of  a  very  small  pro- 
boscis, armed  with  an  apparatus  proper  for  mastication; 
foot  long  and  very  narrow,  in  form  of  a  furrow ;  branchise 
in  form  of  small  tufted  ]>cncil6,  scattered  over  the  internal 
surfaces  of  many  equal  appendages  (appendices  pairs)  of 
the  skin,  and  on  a  caudal  and  median  crest;  orifice  of  the 
anus  and  of  the  organs  of  ueucraiion  on  the  right  side. 

This  genus  is  spread  throu^li  all  the  warm  seas,  and  is 
ef  jKcjally  to  bo  found  on  the  Fums  natara.  Its  foot,  like 
that  of  nearly  all  the  animals  of  tliis  family,  is  admirably 
contrived  for  embracing  the  leaves  of  these  plants.  Only 
two  species  appear  to  bo  recorded. 


ScyllMt  paUfica. 

Tritonia.    (Cuv.) 
Oenertc  Character. — Animal  limaciform,  with  the  head 
not  very  distinct,  surraotmted  by  two  retractile  tentacula, 
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TritoQia  Hombeffti. 

{Tntoniens,   Lam.;    Cyclolfranchieni,   Bkav. 
Urobranchet,  Latr.) 


Animal  furnished  with  four  tentacles,  two  of  wbirb  art 
superior  and  two  inferior,  under  the  border  of  the  mantW. 
organs  of  respiration  arborescent,  and  forming  a  lufi  roas4 
the  anus. 

The  genera  placed  under  this  family  by  M.  Rmd^  art 
Myceroi  Doris,  and  Onchidaris ;  these  the  nmAer  wiU 
ftnd   described  and    figured  in    the  article  CrcuoaKJiv- 

CHIATA. 

Placobraoohids.    (Rang.) 

Animal  with  four  tentacles,  and  furnished  witk  tv> 
lateral  membranous  expansions  proper  for  svimrauif.  Moi 
hung  (tapiss^)  above,  as  well  as  the  whole  dorsal  sorbo, 
with  branchial  lamelln. 

Plaoobranchus.    (Van  Haiielt) 

Generic  CfUsracier, — Animal  obloDg,  cyliB4nnM» 
fleshy,  with  the  mat  tile  dilated  on  each  §idm  into  two  Ukm 
or  membranous  fins,  which  are  demicirenlmr,  etnbmi 
the  whole  length  from  the  neck  to  the  poeterior  extnait? 
and  having  the  power  of  crossing  tbemselvea  on  the  bar*, 
forming  an  internal  canal  open  at  both  extremittas .  Uae 
not  very  distinct  from  the  body,  depressed,  and  earrymf  Mt 
its  summit  two  small  and  approximated  ejes ;  t««  \Ma  J 
conical,  not  verv  elongated  tentacles,  the  lower  pea  We< 
a  little  flattened  and  triangular ;  mouth  b^ow  slil  laog-f*- 
dinally,  and  furnished  on  each  side  with  a  tameUar  sffM 
dage ;  foot  long,  united  to  the  mantle ;  brmochor  mtvn'^i 
all  the  upper  surface  of  the  lobes  and  of  the  berk,  in  i-**- 
form  of  delicate,  close-set,  longitudinal  lamelbn,  and  pwu  ^ 
from  a  common  centre  at  the  anterior  pert;  anus  uita  "t 
on  the  anterior  portion  of  the  right  side;  onficv  (  :  « 
sexual  organs  separated,  that  of  the  ovary  a  ImW  bf  ■« 
the  anus,  and  that  of  the  male  organ  at  the  \mm  uf  .. « 
right  tentacle. 

This  genus  was  founded  on  a  moUusk  diseorcrvd  ai  Js-i 
by  Van  H asset t  a  short  time  before  his  death.  M  R«  c 
from  such  remarks  as  be  could  make  on  some  *|iMia*-  « 
which  were  not  well  observed,  confirms  the  exartnne  irf  i'j* 
obsenations  of  Van  Hasselt,  though  be  is  unable  lo  aif! 
anything  to  his  descriptions. 


('larobraoehu  oonatna     (Baaf.) 

e,  upper  trnuclca     if.  !•  » t- r  tvotaclM,  of  labial 
manUe  lerring  fur  twin)',   t  .^ ;  /  branchl*. 

Like  the  Aph^fr,  lHacobramehu9  rievates  and 
lobes  upon  the  back,  and  thus  forms  a 


anwidaeMt  Ky^^^ 
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ends,  in  which  the  ambient  dement  circulates,  so  as  to  im- 
pinge on  the  branchis  with  which  it  u  hunf^.  The  species 
which  serves  for  the  type»  Placobranchut  ocellaius,  is  rather 
more  than  two  inches  lon^. 

NUISANCE,  or  NUSANCB,  is  a  term  in  BnglUh  law 
derived  immediately  from  the  French  nmre,  and  ultimately 
from  the  Latin  nocere, '  to  hurt  ;*  and,  conformably  to  its 
etymology,  it  sifrniftes  an  unlawful  act  or  omission  which 
occasions  annoyance,  damage,  or  inconvenience  to  others. 
Nuisances  may  consist  of  injurious  acts  done,  or  of  omis- 
sions to  perform  duties  prescribed  by  law,  and  are  of  two 
kinds,  common  or  public  nuisances,  which  affect  all  the 
king's  subjects,  and  private  nuisances,  which  injure  indi- 
viduals. Instances  of  the  former  are,  annoyances  in  high- 
ways, public  bridges,  or  navigable  rivers,  which  are  produced 
by  rendering  the  passage  inconvenient  or  dangerous,  either 
positively  by  actual  destructions,  or  negatively  by  omitting 
to  repair  in  cases  where  the  law  imposes  the  duty  of  repairing. 

Noxious  processes  of  trade  or  manufacture  in  towns  are 
common  nuisances  by  reason  of  the  danger  to  the  health  of 
tlie  inhabitants ;  and  brothels,  disorderly  alehouses,  gaming- 
houses, and  unlicensed  stage-plavs  are  held  to  be  common 
nuisances,  both  on  account  of  the  injury  done  by  them  to 
public  morals  and  of  the  danger  to  the  public  peace  by  draw- 
ing together  numbers  of  dissolute  and  irregular  persons. 
The  remedy  for  a  public  nuisance  is  by  presentment  or 
indictment;  and  the  offender,  upon  conviction,  may  be 
punished  by  fine  and  imprisonment  It  h  said  also  that  in 
the  ease  of  a  positive  obstruction  to  the  tree  enjoyment  of  a 
public  right,  it  may  form  part  of  the  judgment  that  the 
offender  shall  remove  the  nuisance  at  his  own  cost ;  '  and 
it  seemeth  to  be  reasonable/  says  Hawkins  (book  i.,  ch.  75, 
sect.  15),  'that  those  who  are  convicted  of  any  other  com- 
mon nuisance  should  also  have  the  like  judgment.' 

Private  nuisances  are  annoyances  which  affect  indivi- 
duals onlv.  Thus,  if  my  neighbour  builds  a  house  so  near 
to  mine  that  he  obstructs  my  antient  lights,  or  throws  the 
water  from  his  roof  upon  my  house  or  land,  this  is  a  private 
nuisance ;  so  also  if  he  keeps  noisome  animals,  or  sets  up  an 
offensive  trade  or  hazardous  manufactory  so  near  to  my 
dwelling-house  that  the  free  enjoyment  of  my  property  is 
interrupted  either  by  injurv  to  my  health  or  comfort,  or  the 
apprehension  of  danger.  The  remedy  for  a  private  nuisance 
n  an  action  upon  the  case,  in  which  damages  may  be  reco- 
vered according  to  the  injury  sustained. 

NULLI'PORA.  Lamarck  designated  by  this  term  oei^ 
tain  species  of  Linnsean  MilleporsB  on  whose  surface  no 
distinct  pores  are  visible.  Since  the  investigation  of 
Schweigger  on  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  species  (Mille- 
pora  polymorpha,  Linn.X  many  naturalists  appear  to  be 
satisfied  that  these  mucoso-calcareous  bodies,  much  as  they 
resemble  Madrepores  and  Millepores  in  general  form,  are 
not  of  animal  origin.  Of  this  opinion  is  Blainville,  and 
consequently,  in  his  system,  the  Nullipores  are  reiected 
from  the  place  so  long  assigned  them  by  Linnaeus,  Fallas, 
and  Lamarck. 

NUMA  POMPiailUS,  the  second  king  of  Rome,  was. 
according  to  tradition,  a  native  of  the  Sabine  town  of  Cures. 
On  the  death  of  Romulus  the  senate  at  first  chose  no  king, 
and  took  upon  itself  the  government  of  the  state ;  but  as 
the  people  were  more  oppressively  treated  than  before,  they 
insisted  that  a  king  should  be  appointed.  A  contest  however 
arose  respecting  the  choice  of  the  king  between  the  Ro- 
mans ana  Sabines,  and  it  was  at  length  agreed  that  the 
former  should  choose  a  king  out  of  the  latter.  Their  choice 
fell  upon  Numa  Pompilius,  who  was  revered  by  all  for  his 
wisdom  and  knowledge,  which,  according  to  a  popular  tra- 
dition, he  derived  from  Pythagoras. 

Numa  would  not  however  accept  the  sovereignty  till  he 
was  assured  by  the  auspices  that  the  gods  approved  of  his 
election.  Instructed  by  the  camena.  or  nymph,  Egregria, 
he  founded  the  whole  system  of  the  Roman  reli^on ;  he 
increased  the  number  of  aueurs,  regulated  the  duties  of  the 
pontifices,  and  appointed  the  tlaroines,  the  vestal  virgins, 
and  the  Salii.  He  forbade  all  costly  sacrifices,  and  al-. 
lowed  no  blood  to  be  shed  upon  the  altars  or  anv  images  of 
the  gods  to  be  made.  To  give  a  proof  that  all  his  institu- 
tions were  established  by  divine  authority,  he  is  said  to  have 
gi^en  a  plain  entertainment  in  earthenware  dishes  to  the 
noblest  among  his  subjects,  during  which,  upon  the  appear- 
ance of  Egregria,  all  the  dishes  were  changed  into  golden 
vwtels  and  the  food  into  viands  fit  for  the  gods. 


Numa  also  divided  among  his  subjects  the  lands  which 
Romulus  had  oonouered  in  war.  and  secured  their  inviola- 
bility by  ordering  land-marks  to  be  set  on  every  portion, 
which  were  consecrated  to  Terminus,  the  god  of  boundaries. 
He  divided  the  artisans,  according  to  their  trades,  into  nine 
companies,  or  corporations.  During  his  reign,  which  lasted 
thirty-nine  years,  no  war  was  carried  on ;  the  gates  of  Janus 
were  shut,  and  a  temple  was  built  to  Faith.  He  died  of 
gradual  decay,  in  a  good  old  age.  and  was  buried  under  the 
hill  Janiculum ;  and  near  him,  in  a  separate  tomb,  were 
buried  the  books  of  his  laws  and  ordinances. 

Such  was  the  traditional  account  of  the  reign  of  Numa 
Pompilius,  who  belongs  to  a  period  in  which  it  is  impossible 
to  separate  truth  from  fiction.  According  to  Niebuhr  and 
the  writers  who  adopt  his  views  of  Roman  history,  the  reign 
of  Numa  is  considered  in  its  political  aspect  only  as  a  re- 
presentation of  the  union  between  the  Sabines  and  the 
original  inhabitants  of  Rome,  or,  in  other  words,  between 
the  tribes  of  the  Titienses  and  the  Ramnes. 

(Livy,  i.,  18-21 ;  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus.  ii.,  58-76; 
Cicero,  De  Republiea,  ii.,  12-16;  Plutarch's  Life  of 
Numa;  the  Histories  of  Borne,  by  Niebuhr,  Arnold,  and 
Maiden.) 

NUMA'NTIA,  a  celebrated  town  of  the  Celtiberi  in 
Spain,  was  situated  on  the  river  Durius(Douro).at  no  great 
disUnce  from  its  source.  (Strabo,  iii.,  p.  162  ;  Appian,  Rom. 
Hist.,  vi.  91.)  It  appears  to  have  been  the  capital  of  the 
Arevaci  (Appian,  vi.  46,  66.  76  ;  Ptolem.,  ii.  6);  but  Pliny 
states  that  it  was  a  town  of  the  Pelendones,  a  people  who 
lived  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  Arevaci. 

Numantia  was  situated  on  a  steep  hill  of  moderate  size. 
According  to  Florus  (ii.  18),  it  possessed  no  walls,  but  it 
was  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  very  thick  woodis  and 
could  only  be  approached  on  one  side,  which  was  defended 
by  ditches  and  palisades.  (Appian,  vi.  76,  91.)  It  was 
twenty-four  stadia  in  circumference.  (Appian,  vi.  90).  Its 
position  has  been  a  subject  of  considerable  dispute ;  but  it 
appears  most  probable  that  it  was  situated  near  the  modern 
town  of  Soria. 

Numantia  is  memorable  in  history  for  the  war  which  it 
carried  on  against  the  Romans  for  the  space  of  fourteen 
years.  (Flor.,  ii.  18.)  Strabo  states  that  the  war  lasted 
twenty  years ;  but  he  appears,  as  Casaubon  has  remarked, 
to  include  in  this  period  the  war  which  was  carried  on  by 
Viriathus.  (Strabo,  iii.  162;  and  Casaubon's  note.)  The 
Numantines  were  originally  induced  to  engage  in  this  war 
through  the  influence  of  Viriathus.  They  were  first  op- 
posed by  (^uintus  Pompeius,  the  consul,  B.C.  141,  >»ho  waa 
defeated  with  great  slaughter  (Ores.,  v.  4),  and  afterwards 
offered  to  make  peace  with  the  Numantines  on  condition 
of  their  paying  thirty  talents  of  silver.  This  negotiation 
was  broken  off  by  M.  Popillius,  who  succeeded  Pompeius» 
B.C.  1 39.  Popillius  however  did  not  meet  with  any  better 
success  than  his  predecessor;  he  was  ignominiously  de- 
feated, and  obliged  to  retire  fVom  the  country.  His  succes- 
sors, Mancinus,  i£milius,  Lepidus,  and  Piso,  met  with 
similar  disasters  ;  till  at  length  the  Roman  people,  alarmed 
at  the  long  continuance  of  the  war,  appointed  Scipio  Afri- 
canu^  consul,  b.c.  134,  for  the  express  purpose  of  the  con- 
quest of  Numantia.  After  levying  a  large  army,  he  invested 
the  town  ;  and  having  in  vain  endeavoured  to  take  it  by 
storm,  he  turned  the  siege  into  a  blockade,  and  obtained 
possession  of  the  place  (B.C.  133).  at  the  end  of  a  year  and 
three  months  firom  the  time  of  his  first  attack.  The  Nu- 
mantines displayed  the  greatest  courage  and  heroism  during 
the  whole  of  the  siege;  and  when  their  provisions  had 
entirely  failed,  they  set  fire  to  the  city,  and  perished  amidst 
the  flames. 

(Appian,  Rom,  Hist.,  vi. ;  Flor.,  ii.  17,  18;  Livy's  Epi- 
tomes; FluUtMi  Life  of  Marius  ;  Eutrop.;  iv.  17;  Veil. 
Pat,  ii.  4.) 

NUMBER.  The  general  considerations  which  this  word 
would  suggest  cannot  be  treated  independently  of  those 
required  in  treating  the  notion  of  ratio  in  general.  As  this 
will  form  a  part  of  the  subject  of  Proportion,  we  refer  to 
that  article  as  the  continuation  of  the  present  one. 

The  notion  of  number  is  suggested  by  repetition  or  suc- 
cession ;  and  it  is  customary  to  call  the  actual  things  re- 
peated, considered  as  a  collection,  a  concrete  number; 
while  the  notion  formed  fh>m  comparing  the  collection  with 
one  of  the  things  collected  is  called  an  abstract  number. 
This  abstract  number  arises  from  repetition  of  objects,  ia 
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which  the  attention  is  directed  to  the  repetitions  is  repeti- 
tions, and  not  to  the  objects  as  distinguished  from  any  other 
objects.  It  is  therefore  a  number  of  times,  not  a  number  of 
thmgs.    [Multiplication.] 

If  we  never  numbered  any  things  capable  of  division  into 
parts  like  themselves,  our  notion  of  number  would  rest  in 
what  is  now  called  whole  number.  If  the  intellect  were 
taught  to  count  by  the  beating  of  a  clock,  and  never  came 
in  contact  with  anv  other  majgnitude  except  that  of  the 
intervals  between  the  beats,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  idea 
of  fractions  would  be  obtained.  But  when  we  come  to  put 
together  continuous  magnitudes,  which  might  increase  or 
decrease  without  any  alteration  except  that  of  magnitude, 
such  as  lines,  surfaces,  &C.,  we  then  begin  to  see  that  the 
unit  is  purely  arbitrary,  considered  as  a  magnitude,  so  that 
tlie  consideration  of  smaller  or  larger  units,  and  the  reduc- 
tion of  processes  from  one  unit  to  another,  become  neces- 
sary. Hence  the  doctrine  of  fractions,  and  finally  that  of 
Incommbnsurablbs. 

The  unit  of  magnitude  and  the  unit  of  repetition  are  as 
distinct  as  concrete  and  abstract  number.  A  given  magni- 
tude being  chosen,  we  may  fix  our  own  ideas  of  other 
magnitudes  and  convey  them  to  other  persons  by  describing 
the  repetitions  of  the  given  unit  which  will  severally  give 
the  other  magnitudes :  but  it  is  incorrect  to  say  that  in 
arithmetic  we  can  operate  upon  magnitudes  represented  by 
numbers;  the  operations  are  performed  by  our  minds  upon 
notions  of  repetition,  not  of  magnitude.  Any  question  of 
numbers  arising  out  of  geometry  might,  so  far  as  the  pure 
arithmetical  processes  are  concerned,  as  well  have  the  pro- 
totypes of  its  numbers  in  collections  of  beats  of  a  clock  or 
motions  of  the  arm,  as  in  repetitions  of  lengths  or  areas.  It 
is  not  true  that  such  simple  successions  would  suggest  as 
many  problems  as  geometry  or  commercial  business ;  but 
that  is  a  distinct  consideration. 

Discussion  formerly  took  place  upon  the  question  whether 
1  represents  a  number;  it  being  asserted  that  number m\isi 
be  more  than  one.  The  settlement  of  such  a  question  de- 
pends upon  convention  entirely,  and  is  very  easy.  In  tlie 
common  sense  of  the  word  neither  1  nor  2  are  numbers  :  a 
number  of  men,  or  of  pebbles,  would  sugeest  the  idea  of 
more  than  two :  in  f^t,  number  means  indefinitely  many ; 
more  than  tht  eye  can  decide  on  without  counting ;  several, 
that  is  to  say,  as  many  as  reouire  the  severing  which  takes 
place  in  counting.  With  different  persons  this  commence- 
ment of  number,  vulgarly  speaking,  may  be  different ;  all 
£erM>ns  discern  three  without  counting,  and  probably  /our ; 
ut  it  is  certain  that  Jhe  must  be  severed  by  most  persons, 
and  iix  probably  by  all.  Those  who  watch  the  progress  of 
chddren  can  easily  see  that  their  scales  of  reckoning  are 
successively  one  and  more ;  one,  two,  and  more ;  one,  two, 
three,  and  more. 

In  the  common  playing-cards  we  decide  by  forms,  not  by 
numbers;  and  were  not  the  nine  distinguished  from  the 
seven  by  the  different  positions  of  the  odd  spot,  there  would 
be  continual  mistakes. 


In  mathematic4d  language,  every  numerical  symbol  is 
called  number,  including  0,  1,  fractions,  whole  numbers,  and 
even  infinity. 

The  talent  of  easily  combining  and  remembering  num- 
bers, or  of  calculation,  is  a  perfectly  distinct  thing  from  that 
of  mathematical  invention,  roasonini?,  or  application;  though 
the  two  are  frequently  confounded.  Taking  mathemati- 
cians of  the  highest  oraer,  some  have  been  singularly  gifted 
in  this  respect,  some  distinguished  in  neither  way,  and 
some  more  than  commonly  deficient. 

A  very  deceptive  mode  of  speaking  is  common  with  re- 
gard to  numbers,  which  divides  them  into  cardinal  and  or- 
dinal. Thus  ofitf,  two,  three,  &c.  are  cardinal  numbers,  while 
Jtnt,  second,  third,  &c  are  ordinal.  The  real  distinction 
i%  that  of  numeral  notint  and  numeral  pronouns,  to  the  latter 
of  which  the  term  ordinal  might  properly  be  applied.  That 
first,  second,  third,  &c  are  really  pronouns  is  obvious  if  we 
consider  that,  so  far  as  they  go,  this,  that,  and  the  other 
would  supply  their  places.  The  so-called  cardinal  numbevs 
denote  collections ;  the  ordinal  numbers  point  out  only  the 
places  of  the  several  units  of  which  a  collection  is  composed. 
Even  cne^  when  its  force  is  simply  selective  or  distinctive, 


is  a  pronoun,  as  in  *  one  or  another.*  fAmirnimtc;  !!•«• 

nitudk;  Proportion:  Quantitv;  UNrr] 

NUMBERS.  APPELLATIONS  OF.  Vahooa  m^m 
have  been  given  to  classes  of  numbers,  each  f  ipiiMin  tf 
properties  common  to  all  in  its  clais:  th«y  are  ] 
in  the  following  list : — 

The  whole  scale,  1,  2.  3,  Ufi.^  is  called  that  of  i 
numbers ;  it  is  subdivided  into  the  scak  of  odU  ooBftv^  i, 
3,  5,  Sec.  and  even  numbers,  2,  4,  6,  &te.  Tbaa*  afaoi  «• 
subdivided  into  oddlv  odd  numbers,  3,  7,  I L  &e. ;  mm^ 
odd  numbers,  1,  5,  9.  &o. ;  oddly  even  nxaahen^  2,  ft,  i%.kuL\ 
and  evenly  even  numbers,  4,  8,  12,  fcc  TbcM  kttiar  a|yit> 
lations  are  not  in  universal  use,  though  tber  are  tskj  cm- 
venient  Thus  with  reference  to  division  by  two  and  W 
four,  all  numbers  have  names ;  but  not  with  Ttifcman  i» 
any  higher  numbers.  The  expression  of  a  oomW  «kifk 
divided  by  m  leaves  a  remainder  n  (nsmely,  mx'^n,  vWiv 
X  is  a  whole  number)  is  so  simple,  that  \i  i»  imwv  om^ 
written  than  described.  When  0  is  included  m  iW  !m» 
it  is  considered  as  divisible  without  remaiader  by  cwy 
number. 

The  division  of  numbers  into  smtare  nnnibai^  I.  <  t,  ic, 
&c  ;  cube  numbers,  1,  8,  27,  64,  sc ;  fotartk  /Jiiflrs,  1,  IC, 
81,  256,  &c,  and  so  on,  may  be  carried  to  any  «xlanl. 

A  prime  number  is  any  one  of  the  list  I,  t,  3,  V,  7.  II. 
13,  &C.,  no  one  of  which  is  divisible  by  any  Diu 
unity  and  itself.    A  composite  number  is  any  i 
not  prime. 

Afigurate  number  is  any  one  out  of  any  of  tht  1 
series,  the  first  excepted,  which  is  only  introdtic«d  is  a  I 


1 

II 
111. 
IV. 

V. 

&C. 


Each  number  is  tlie  sum  of  the  numbers  in  the  , 
row :  thus  84  is  the  sum  of  1.  6,  21,  and  66.  and  s4  •  t»m 
fourth  number  of  the  fifth  order  of  figurate  nnmViri     TW 

nth  number  in  the  first  order  is  n     "^   ,  in  the  wmmA  or* 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6  &C 

3 

6 

10 

15 

21  8ce. 

4 

10 

20 

35 

56  &c 

5 

15 

35 

70 

126  Itr. 

6 

21 

56 

126 

258  &e. 

7 

28 

84 

210 

462  6uL 

der  n — ^— »  in  the  third  n  — !- -2- -!— 

2  3  2  3         4 

soon. 

'Polygonal  numbers,  as  their  name  imparls  [Fol' 
may  be  subdivided  into  triangular,  quadimiigular,  _ 
hexagonal,  8lc    To  find  the  numbers  which  b«Hr  iht 
of  an  yi-sided  figure,  form  a  series  beginning  wiih  1  aoi 
sisting  of  terms  increasing  in  arithmetical  prngifw 
a  common  difference  n  -  2 :  and  form  the  sums  of 
these  series  in  the  ounner  described.    Thus  for 
numbers,  we  have^ 


aal 


I 

9 

17 

25 

S3 

41  Sic 

I 

10 

27 

52 

85 

126  &«. 

and  the  decagonal  numbers  are  I,  10,  27,  &c.    TW  ■ 
number  of  the  is-sided  order  of  figures  is 

1  +iim5!^-(iw-l>« 
2 

The  following  are  some  of  the  polygonal  numbtfs:— 

Triangular        1  3  6  10  15  21  &r. 

Quadrangular  1  4  9  16  25  36  &r. 

PenUgonal        1  5  12  22  35  51  <;r. 

Hexagonal        I  6  15  28  45  66  kr. 

Pyramidal  numbers  are  formed  by  surominf  lk#  pm 
gonal  numbers;  thus  to  find  pontagonally  pyt 
ben,  take  the  pentagonal  numbers— 

1         5         12         29        35         51  &e. 

1         6         18         40         75       125  &c 

Numbers  were  once  considered  as  abmmdsmt^  pe^fsti, 
defective.  An  abundant  number  was  one  in  which  the  < 
of  all  its  divisors  (uuity  included,  but  not  itself) 
the  number:  thus  12  is  an  abundant  nuab«r,  bn; 
l-|-2-|-3-f-4-f-6  is  greater  than  12.  A  perfect 
was  one  in  which  the  f^nv^g^n^^  ^^O^TC**^ 
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the  number :  thus  6  is  I  +  2  +  3,  and  is  a  perfect  number, 
Bi  is  28,  or  1  +  2  +  4  +  7  +  14.  A  defective  number  was 
one  in  vbiob  the  sum  of  the  divisors  is  less  than  the  num- 
ber, IS  10,  in  which  1  +  2  +  5  is  less  than  10.  Whenever 
2»— 1  is  a  prime  number,  then  2"— '(2»— 1)  is  a  perfect 
number;  thus  2^—1,  or  127,  is  a  prime  number,  whence  2" 
C2{— !)•  or  64  X  127,  or  8128,  is  a  perfect  number. 

AtnicaUe  numbers  are  those  each  of  which  is  equal  to 
the  sum  of  all  the  divisors  of  the  other.    Such  are 
284  and  220 
17296  and  18416 
9363583  and  943705G. 
Other  names  have  been  invented  descriptive  of  classes  of 
numbers ;  bat  the  preceding  are  those  which  most  often 
(•ccur  in  the  past  history  of  mathematics.    With  the  excep- 
t  ton  of  Square.  Cube,  Prime,  even^  and  oddy  the  preceding 
appellatives  rarely  appear  in  modern  works. 

NUMBERS.  FIGURATE  AND  POLYGONAL. 
\^N UMBERS,  Appellations  ob.] 

NUMBERS,  THEORY  OF.    The  theory  of  numbers 
ii  in  /kct  the  science  of  whole  or  integer  numbers,  and  its 
most  general  problem  is:   '  Given  any  equation  whatsoever 
involving  two  or  more  unknown  quantities,  or  any  number 
of  equations  between  a  greater  number  of  unknown  quan- 
tities, to  determine  every  possible  solution  in  which  the 
Talues  of  the  unknown  letters  are  whole  numbers.'    It  may 
also  be  considered  that  the  science  extends  to  the  deter  mi- 
llion of  all  solutions  which  contain  nothing  but  rational 
or  commensurable  fractions,  all  surd  quantities  or  iutom- 
meni urables  being  excluded.   I(  for  example,  the  equation 
s*-\^=  1000  were  to  be  solved,  x  and  y  being  whole  num- 
bers or  rational  fractions,  let  the  rational  fractions  reduced 
lo  a  common  denominator  be  p :  r  and  q:z\  then  the  eoua- 
tion  becomes  p^-f-  9*  "»  1000  2;*;   and  if  all  possible  wnole 
Taluas  of  p,  g,  an  *  «r  be  found,  all  the  fractional  solutions  of 
(be  former  equation  can  be  exhibited. 

Connected  with  the  science  before  us  is  a  very  lar^c 
quantity  of  properties  of  numbers,  of  whi:h  it  must  be  said 
that  they  can  be  proved  easily  enough,  but  cannot  be  ex- 
piaioed.  Usually  in,  retracing  the  steps  of  an  algebraical 
^ienionstration,  we  can  easily  connect  the  result  with  com- 
mon and  self-evident  notions,  which  seem  both  to  justify 
the  conclusion,  to  render  it  natural,  and  destroy  much  of 
(he  curiosity,  and  even  interest,  with  which  it  is  looked  at 
hy  a  person  used  to  algebra,  who  hears  of  the  conclusion 
for  the  first  time.  In  the  theory  of  numbers  it  seems  to 
us  that  the  curious  character  of  the  conclusions  is  not  so 
much  lessened  by  the  demonstrations,  and  perhaps  this  may 
be  the  reason  why  the  science  becomes  a  sort  of  passion,  as 
Lcgendre  remarks,  with  most  of  those  who  take  it  up.  The 
inbUinces  given  by  the  writer  just  cited,  in  his  preface,  will 
«bow  the  sort  of  properties  which  we  speak  of.  If  c  be  any 
prime  number,  and  N  anjr  other  number  not  divisible  by  c, 
then  N«— *—  1  is  always  divisible  by  c.  Then  2'— 1,  or  63,  is 
tflivisible  by  7.  Again,  if  any  prime  number  divided  by  4 
ii^ave  a  remainder  1,  it  is  the  sum  of  two  square  numbers: 
ibus  13  is  the  sum  of  9  and  4,  17  of  16  and  1,  29  of  25  and 
-4.&C 

The  theory  of  numbers  u  not  of  much  mimediate  practical 
Kitility  in  the  applications  of  mathematics,  which  generallv 
involve  continuously  increasing  magnitude,  and  in  which 
tlierefore  the  introduction  of  wnole  numbers  is  matter  of 
convenience,  and  not  of  necessity.  Again,  the  data  of  such 
applications  are  usually  only  approximate,  so  that  an  answer 
ill  whole  numbers,  should  such  a  thing  occur,  is  not  exact, 
and  possesses  no  particular  interest.  Hence  this  theory  is 
little  studied  by  a  very  large  class  of  mathematicians, 
^rnong  whom  it  is  not  uncommon  to  meet  with  a  person 
<)eeply  versed  in  the  higher  analysis,  who  does  not  even 
k^iiow  the  principal  results  obtained  by  Gauss  or  Lqgendre. 
The  subject  is,  in  fiust,  an  isolated  part  of  mathematics, 
^'liich  may  be  taken  up  or  not,  at  the  choice  of  the  student. 
It  may  possibly  at  some  future  time  be  connected  with 
ordinary  analysis,  that  is  to  say,  the  determination  of  the 
intesrer  solutions  of  a  set  of  equations  may  not  be  so  distinct 
a  thing  from  that  of  a  mere  solution,  integer  or  not,  as  it  is 
s  t  present  In  fact,  a  hint  ^ven  by  M.  Libri,  in  a  tract 
■reseoily  to  be  cited,  does  give  completely  the  means  of 
fctfsimilating  the  ex()ression  of  a  problem  in  this  theory 
te>  that  of  one  in  ordinary  analysis  Suppose,  for  example, 
t  is  required  to  solve  in  whole  numbers  the  equation  rr'+ 
r*  tr  x*^  Let  w  represent  two  right  angles ;  then  it  is  well 
uiown  that  sin  «rd;  s  0  when  or  is  a  whole  number,  and 


never  else;  so  that  •  required  a  solution  of  a^'\*y^=x*{n 
whole  numbers*  is  precisely  the  same  problem  as  *  required 
any  solution  of  the  three  equations  a:*-|-y"=ir»,  sin  ira?  =  0, 
sin  iry=  0.' 

The  earliest  consideration  of  the  theory  of  numbers  may 
have  been  made  in  India  [Vioa  Ganita];  but  the  earliest 
treatise  is  probably  that  of  Diophantus,  which  consists  of 
nothing  else  but  problems  of  this  science,  insomuch  that 
the  theory  itself  has  been  sometimes  called  the  Diophantine 
analysis.  The  subject  then  rested,  without  making  any 
progress,  until  the  time  of  Bachet  de  Meziriac  and  Fkrmat, 
the  editor  and  commentator  of  Diophantus.  The  subject 
rested  again  until  the  time  of  the  man  who  literally  left 
no  part  whatever  of  mathematics  unaugmented.  Euler. 
After  him,  Lagrange,  Legendre,  and  Gauss  applied  them- 
selves contemporaneously  to  this  theory.  The  works  of 
the  two  latter  are  the  separate  treatises  on  this  particular 
science,  in  which  the  advanced  mathematical  student  must 
look  to  know  its  present  state.  Various  Memoirs  of 
MM.  Cauchy  and  Libri  may  also  be  mentioned ;  one  in 
particular  by  the  latter  (in  the  •  M6moires  de  Math^matique 
etde  Physique/  vol  i.,  Florence,  1829),  in  which  the  subject 
is  made  to  have  more  resemblance  than  usual  to  ordinary 
analysis. 

The  *  Disquisitiones  ArithmeticsB '  of  Gauss  (Brunswick. 
1801)  were  translated  into  French  by  M.  Poullet-Delisle 
(Paris,  1807).  The  *  Th6orie  des  Nombres'of  Legendre 
(third  edition,  Paris,  1830)  has  the  advantage  of  coming 
later  than  that  of  Gauss  (which  itself  came  after  the 
first  edition  of  Legendre's),  and  of  using  methods  and  nota- 
tions which  are  more  familiar  to  the  mathematician.  Both 
are  works  of  great  originality:  that  of  the  German  is 
condensed,  and  full  of  historical  information ;  that  of  the 
Frenchman  easier  to  follow,  but,  like  most  French  works, 
deficent  in  precise  historical  reference.  It  is  not  a  little 
singular  that  the  two  great  writers  on  this  subject  should 
have  been  the  men  who,  independently  of  each  other,  in- 
troduced the  method  of  Least  Squares. 

For  a  notice  of  one  prominent  discovery  of  Gauss,  see 
Polygon  and  Root. 

The  beginner  in  algebra  may  obtain  some  command  over 
equations  of  a  simple  character,  not  exceeding  the  se<^ond 
or  third  degree,  by  a  method  which  is,  we  believe,  due  to 
Playfair,  or  which,  at  least,  is  published  in  the  collection 
of  his  works.  Let  the  equation  be,  for  instance,  ay"-|-/>dcy-h 
^*  =  s^t  in  which  ar,  y,  and  z  are  to  be  whole  numbers. 
Throw  the  eauation  into  a  form  which  admits  of  both  sides 
being  reducible  into  factors;  for  instance, 

y{ay-\-bx)  =  (z  -  a?)  (ar  +  x). 

If  tlien  «  —  a:  =t;y,  we  have  z  +  x^{ay^r  bx):v,  which 


equations  give 


«  = 


ia-t^)z 


_   {2V'-b)z 


Assummg  v  at  pleasure,  z  may  be  easily  taken  so  as  to 
make  both  x  and  y  whole  numbers ;  and  the  same  method 
will  succeed  in  many  equations. 

NUMBERS  OF  BERNOULLL  This  name  is  given 
to  certain  numbers  (we  here  see  the  mathematical  u&e  of 
the  word,  for  they  are  all  firactions)  first  used  by  James 
Bernoulli,  in  his  *  Ars  Ck)njectandi.'  They  are  in  fact 
(though  not  so  considered  by  BemouUi)  the  coefficients  of 
the  powers  of  2;  in  1  :  (f'— 1).  We  should  hardly  have 
given  them  a  place  here,  as  our  list  of  such  ultimate  re< 
ferences  in  mathematics  is  by  no-  means  complete,  if  it 
were  not  that  they  only  appear  to  a  sufficient  extent  in  one 
English  work  that  we  know  of  (Peacock's  Examples). 
Let 


1 


I'-l        X         2^2 


B,a;       BsOP' 


2.3 


a  form  which  it  is  shown  to  take.  Then  B|,  B,,  65,  &c. 
are  what  are  called  the  numbere  of  Bernoulli,  and  the 
following  list  will  show  twenty-five  of  them,  the  first 
column  being  the  index  of  B.  the  second  the  numerator 
of  the  fiaction,  and  the  third  its  denominator.  As  far 
as  Bs9  these  are  taken  firom  Buler's  Differential  Calculus^ 
all  the  rest  (and  the  logarithms)  from  Grunert*s  Supple- 
ment to  Klugel,  which  professes  to  take  the  additional 
numbers  from  a  work  of  H.  A.  Rothes,  and  the  logarithms 
firom  Ey telwein's  work  on  the  higher  analysis  •— -^^^  I^ 
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No.  KoiMrator. 

Ill  6 

3  1  30 

5' I  42 

711  30 

9|5  66 

11691  2730 

13|7  6 

153617  510 

17  13867  798 

19  174611  330 

21  854613  138 

•>3 -236364091  2730 

25>^553103  2 

27  23749461029  870 

21>  8616841276006  14322 

31  7709321041217  510 

3.J25776rt786rt367  6 

3)26316271563053477373  1919190 

37(2029993913841559  6 

39.261082718496449122061  13630 

41  1520097643918070802691  1806 

43  27tt33269579301024236023  690 

45.VJ646ini5939i2l63277961  282 
47,5609403368097817686249127547  46410 
491495067205241079648212477625    66 

Thus  the  coefficient  of  x'*  :  1.2.3.  ..15  in  the  develop- 

menl  of  1  :  (C-1)  is  3617  :  510.  or  B,,.  The  loganthms  of 
the  first  eighteen  numbers  are  as  follows  — 


No. 

r^Arithm. 

I 

0-2218487496- 

-1 

3 

0-6228787453- 

-2 

5 

0-3767507096- 

-2 

7 

0-5228787463- 

-2 

9 

0-8794260688- 

•2 

0-4033154004- 

-1 

13 

0-0669467896 

5 

0-8507783387 

1/ 

1-7401350433 

19 

2-7-235576597 

21 

3-7918359878 

23 

4-9374188514 

25 

6-1539724516 

27 

7-4361345055 

29 

8-7792940212 

31 

10-1794459654 

33 

11-6330790754 

35 

13- 1370896829 

The  higher  numbers  may  be  approximately  vcnfied  by 
the  following  rule.  Ltt  ir  be  the  ratio  of  the  circumference 
of  a  circle  to  its  diameter ;  then 


Bu-\  =  2 


1.2.3. 


,.2x  .1.2a? 


i'lyr)'^ 


nearly 


We  shall  have  some  occasion  to  point  out  the  uses  of  the 
numbers  of  Bernoulli  in  the  article  Series,  in  which  also 
misprints,  if  any  should  occur,  in  the  preceding  tables  will 
be  noted.  The  theory  of  these  numbers  will  be  found  in 
Peacock's  translation  of  Lacroix.  Enler's  *  DtfTerential  Cal- 
culus,' Lacroix*s  *  Differential  Calculus,*  3  vols.,  and  in  a 
very  elaborate  article  (*  BcrnouUibche  Zahlen')  in  the  work 
of  Grun(*rt  already  cited. 

NUMBERS,  THE  BOOK  OF,  one  of  the  books  of  the 
Pentateuch.     In  llebrew  it  has  two  titles,  "Ul'TX  ond  he 

spake^  which  is  the  first  word  of  the  book,  and  12I*1D21*  in 

the  desert ^  which  is  the  fifth  word  in  the  first  verse,  and  which 
applies  to  the  whole  book,  inasmuch  as  the  events  which  it 
records  took  place  in  the  desert.  Its  title  in  the  Septuagint 
'a  *Apt^^o(,  Numbers,  because  it  contains  the  censuses  of  the 
people  of  Israel  (chaps,  i.iii.,  and  xxvi.). 

The  first  four  chanters  of  this  book  consist  of  separate 
accounts  of  commanas  given  by  God  to  Moses,  while  the 
Israelites  were  encamped  at  the  foot  of  Sinai,  respecting  the 
census  and  the  classification  of  the  people,  and  the  duties 
of  the  priests  and  Levites.  The  succeeding  chapters  (v. — x. 
10)  contain  various  laws,  most  of  which  are  additions  to 
tho*»e  before  given  in  the  books  of  Exodut  and  Levitiau ; 
and  the  rest  of  the  book  is  occupied  with  the  narrative  of 
the  journevs  of  the  Israelite*,  from  the  time  of  their  leaving 
Smai  to  their  second  arrival  at  the  Jordan,  and  their  en- 


campment m  the  plains  of  Moab.  The  tune  orw  9^vh  .> 
book  extends  is  from  the  first  day  of  the  ■e<vDd  aut. 
the  second  year  after  the  departure  from  EftTP^  to  iA»  s  n 
day  of  the  eleventh  month  of  the  fortieth  yemr  of  tht  %a-.. 
epoch.  This  part  of  the  book  aUo  conlaina  vmnow  o«rt^ 
mentt. 

We  learn  from  the  list  Terse  of  the  list  chmpUr  that  s;.i 
book  was  written  by  Motes  'in  the  pteins  of  Uaah  ; 
Jordan  near  Jericho,*  and  consequently  juat  hditv  t% 
death.  Vater  has  attempted  to  show  that  it  is  coBpaw:  ! 
short  narratives  written  by  diffetent  persons  (vuL  uu  ^  «•.. 
&C.),  and  De  Wette  adduces  several  passages  which  if-.-r 
to  Jisaffree  with  each  other,  and  with  the  pMlM  psMt^-* 
in  the  book  of  Exodus,  {Lehrbueh  d.  Hut.  KriL  Eadtidf^ 
ind.A,  r.,  p.  180.) 

This  book  is  quoted  or  referred  to  in  the  Nev  Tc«s»  : 
(compare  Num6„  xx.  1 1,  with  1  Cor.,  x.  <  and  \mik  \\ . 
with  John,  iii.  14).  The  passage  in  chap.  xxiv.  17-;*..  .1 
generally  understooa  as  a  prediction  of  the  Mwmh. 

(Rosenmiiller*s  Scholia  in  Fet.  Tt9L,  ih*  fmtrodi^  « 
of  Eichhom,  Jahn,  De  Wette,  and  Home.  Omvs's  a.i 
Vater's  Commentcaries  on  the  i^tatemek.) 
NUME'NIUS.  [ScoLOPACiD*.] 
NUMERAL  CHARACTERS.  Thm  atethnt  wai^'t 
and  obvious  modes  of  constructing  symbob  of  mmbn 
1.  By  arbitrary  invention.  2.  By  the  c^otea  «l  ktam 
of  the  alphabet  3.  By  a  system  of  lepetitions  of  a  sr-7 » 
unit,  as  I,  II,  III,  Hit.  &c  with  marks  of  akbtevwtM 
Some  may  doubt  whether  the  first  and  thiid  v«r  •tvraai.y 
employed ;  but  it  is  not  known  that  we  caa  asaga  to  tr* 
Inoian  numerals  any  other  origin  than  the  im,Bii4  i«- 
third  explains  the  Roman  system  with  a  ilagits  rf  tua««- 
tency  which  is  most  extraordinary,  if  it  be  <Nilf  acnAta  v 
coincidence. 

Distinct  numeral  characters  are  fonnd  to  haie  cutod  x 
to  exist  among  the  Chinese,  Indians,  and  Afmba,!^.  Phv^ 
nioians,  Palmyrones,  Hebrews,  Kgyptiens.  Gtiika,  &* . 
Romans ;  and  others  are  given  as  in  aatiem  mm  aaoaf  s» 
Mexicans.  Various  representations  of  these  will  he  j«« .: 
in  the  *  Encyclopaadia  Metropolitana,'  arlieie  *  Anikar.r' 
We  shall  here  confine  ourselves  to  the  simplest  'H|*m*  -. 
of  those  systems  which  will  be  wanted  by  tht  «v^  1  ' 
antient  literature.  Of  these,  as  it  should  teem,  the  h  ^. 
system  may  belong  (though  it  may  be  doubted)  tD  ibt  t-«: 
class ;  the  Hebrew  and  the  common  Greek  wftiwm  u 
second  ;  the  Roman,  Phcsnician,  PalmyreiwvantitBiGmi. 
Egyptian,  and  Chinese,  to  the  third  class. 

The  system  received  from  the  Hindns  lhini(^  **> 
Arabs,  and  now  adopted  throughont  Europe,  has  bi^  r- 
dually  much  altered  in  the  forms  of  the  ayuboia.    ^U  :  •- 

UBTIC] 

The  Hebrews  used  the  letters  of  their  own  a3;tev. 
giving  the  finals  a  separate  and  paninUar  v«ta«  »  '  - 
lows: — 


U^tUjrH 

Nnn^ral    Big  \   . 

Dlficatiaii   ..}   > 

n 
2 

3 

1 
4 

n 

5 

line 

6      7      S      » 

D 

b 

D 

^ 

D 

y    9   1 

20 

30 

40 

50 

60 

70       !Hl     »• 

1    ttf     n     T     0     1    «i    T 

200  300  400  500  6U0  7lH>  •••  I 
The  use  of  the  final  letters  as  signifying  aaMfcin  ^  I 
newer  date  than  the  rest ;  the  old  system  reqwfcd  tac  -«  \ 
tion  of  subordinate  numbers  to  express  6O0,6#«,fcc.  S^-j 
hers  not  expressed  above  were  made  by  joxta  paaifi  ■  I 
letters  denoting  other  numbers,  accord mg  to  a  daoBal  •&■  \ 
division,  as  among  the  Greeks ;  the  only  excepuon  br.-.' 
15,  which,  as  10+5  or  TP  made  a  word  «(iBiy«c  *"* 
Creator,  they  wrote  as  94*6,  or  ^  In  a  langiiBfi  hi*  - 
Hebrew  it  would  be  impossible  to  prevent  every  tarn'.  -'< 
tion  of  numbers  from  also  standing  fbr  a  word  or  werdi .  s'  I 
the  Oriental  nations  accordingly  have  fteoiwutiy  tipi*  *■ 
dates  by  sentences.  Thus  *Hooahung  Sbah  is  a»  m^\ 
rendered  into  Persian,  exprettea,  m  the  niiMsial  fcm  I 
the  letters,  the  year  837  of  the  Hegira,  the  data  oTlheArs^ 
of  that  prince. 

The  Greeks,  in  some  ennmerations,  have  thr«e  A^'^i 
methods  of  expressing  numbeta;  btti  the  ftivl  ef  tte« 
which  consists  in  the  use  of  the  letters  of  the  dpfca^f  '•' 
denote  the  successive  books  of  a  work,  as  inlhe  uvi  1^  ■ 
much  a  method  of  naming  as  of  eoontiog. 
to  the  point  ta  the  dd  system  which  ooenn  ao 
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in  wbicb  tbe  unit  is  represented  by  a  single  mark,  five  by 
n  (the  initial  of  HENTE),  ten  by  A  (that  of  AEKA),  and 
]UU  by  H  (that  of  HEKATON).  And  in  all  cases  five  of 
tny  symbol  are  written  by  inclosing  tbe  symbol  in  II: 
ihus  f3  is  five  teus,  and  gg  is  five  hundreds.  Thus  879  is 
fH.HUH  j^AAlIIIII.  This  antient  Greek  method,  as  found 
on  inscriptions  (which,  according  to  Heilbronner,  is  alluded 
to  in  a  written  work  by  Herodian  only),  is  supposed  to  be 
as  old  as  the  time  of  Solon.  The  Egyptian  nieroglyphic 
system  is  on  the  same  principle,  but  without  abbreviations ; 
tbe  symbol  often  resembling  that  just  given  for  five. 

In  describing  the  later  Greek  notation,  we  leave  out  of 
view  the  extensions  made  by  the  mathematicians,  the  prin- 
ciple of  which  is  described  in  Arithmetic.   It  appears  most 
distinctly  that  the  system  was  made  either  at  a  time  when 
tbe  Greek  alphabet  was  in  possession  of  more  letters  than  it 
permanently  retained,  or  that  it  was  introduced  into  Greece 
b  J  communication  with  some  nation  (the  Phcenician,  per- 
h.aps)  which  had  some  additional  letters.    Tbe  Vau  of  the 
Hebrew  and  PboBuician,  which  stands  for  six,  and  is  want- 
icig  in  the  Greek  alphabet,  appears  in  their  numeral  system 
u.nder  the  name  of  ixiay/Aov  ^v,  and  is  expressed  by  a 
%3fmbol  resembling  t,  not  very  unlike  the  Yau  turned  tbe 
other  way.    The  Koph  and  Tsa<ldi  appear  under  the  names 
of  iwi^mtov  Kowwa  artd  inianf^ov  aavvi,  with  symbols  ex- 
pressed in  our  typea  by  ^  and  ^ ;  but  the  former  is  one 
behind  its  place  in  numeval  signification,  being  90  among 
tbe  Greeks  and  100  in  the  East:  the  latter  takes  tbe  same 
numeral  place  as  the  final  Tsaddi  in  the  Hebrew  system. 
The  word  air  will  be  a  useful  guide  to  the  letters  begiuning 
th«  several  scales,  as  follows : — 

Letter  a/3vd«7^i|9 
NaaMial  SigniAcutiou   123456789 

10       80'      30      40       »0      60     70       80      90 

P        <rrv*x      +      **S 
100     200300400500600    700     800900 

loou  2000  dooi)  40oS)  500&  mo  7wii  sm  9m 

The  Roman  notation,  including  all  the  varieties  which 
occur  in  printed  works,  is  as  follows  • — 

1  I  50  L 

2  II  60  LX 

3  III  70  LXX 

4  nil.  IV  80  LXXX,  xxc 
4  V  90  LXXXX  XO 

6  VI  100  C 

7  VII  200  C^ 

8  VIII,  iix  300  cx:c 

9  villi.  IX  400  CCCC 

10  X  500  D.  lo 

Jl  XI  600  DC,  loC 

1-2  XII  700  DCC.  loCC 

13  XIII.  XIIV  800  DCCC,  IqCCXJ 

14  XIIII,  XIV  900  DCCCC.  loCCCC 
\l  XVI  1000  CiD.   M,  <3r.,  T 

]}  XVII  2000  CloClp,  IICIC.  IIM 

18  XVIII.  XllX  6000  loo,  V 

19  X  Villi.  XIX  10000  CCloo 

20  XX  50000  lODO 

30  XXX  100000  CCClQOO 

40  xxxx.  XL  1000000  ccxx;ioooo 

The  grammarian  Priscian  would  have  it  that  I  denoted 
unity,  because  the  Greek  word  /tm,  with  /t  cut  off,  has «  for 
iu  first  letter;  that  V  is  five,  as  being  the  filth  vowel,  and 
X  ten.  as  being  the  tenth  consonant,  of  the  Greek  alphabet. 
Any  explanation  of  this  system  which  endeavours  at  an 
alphabetical  deduction  must,  as  far  as  has  yet  been  seen, 
tail  entirely  in  giving;  a  probable  origin.  The  following 
scheme  however  contains  suggestions  of  some  antiquity,  and 
certainly,  as  before  remarked^  is  either  a  true  explanation 
cur  a  most  extraordinary  poincidence :— 

mwMJ    % 


I 


H 

b 


ill 


Itil 

d 


/ACT)    ODio   x^'r:u 

h  k  I       m      n        0     p         q       r 

Imagine  a  person  used  to  decimal  counting  by  means  of 


the  fingers  having  recourse  to  simple  counting  by  making 
a  mark  for  each  successive  unit,  as  in  a,  b,  c,  &c.  At  ten 
he  might  be  expected  to  make  some  symbol  that  his  hanc(ful 
was  completed,  and  the  drawing  a  mark  through  the  whole 
ten  unit  symbols,  as  at  e,  would  do  very  well.  This  he 
might  abbreviate,  as  at  /,  retaining  only  the  symbol  of  a 
unit  and  that  of  the  line  drawn  across.  The  handful  of 
tens,  or  one  hundred,  might  he  represented  by  retaining 
only  the  unit  symbol  and  two  ligatures,  namely,  that  of  the 
tens  and  that  which  made  all  the  ten  tens  into  one  symbol, 
as  at  g.  The  ten  hundreds  would  require  a  unit  with  three 
ligatures,  or  four  strokes  altogether,  which,  if  they  were 
written  without  taking  the  pen  off",  might  be  made  as  at  A, 
which  might  degenerate  into  ky  and  finally  into  /.  Again, 
by  cutting/  into  two  halves,  we  have  m  or  n,  which  might 
suggest  themselves  as  proper  representatives  of  half  a  thou- 
sand, or  five  hundred.  Similarly  bisection  of  /and  g  or  of 
o  and  q  would  suggest  p  and  r  as  proper  symbols  for  the 
halves  of  ten  and  one  hundred.  The  symbol  a  has  a  resem- 
blance to  I,/  to  X,  ^  to  C,  A  to  M,  m  to  D,  p  to  V,  and 
r  toL. 

We  cannot  find  any  precise  information  upon  the  time  o. 
the  commencement  of  the  principle  of  local  value  which 
prevails  to  a  certain  extent  throughout  the  Roman  system, 
namely,  that  a  smaller  symbol  before  a  larger  one,  in  numbers 
less  than  one  hundred,  denotes  a  subtraction,  after  it  an 
addition.  This  principle  does  not  appear  in  the  Phoenician  or 
Palmyrene  notations,  which  otherwise  much  resemble  the 
Roman  in  their  principle  of  notation,  though  they  approxi- 
mate to  pure  vicenary  scales,  both  adopting  distinct  symbols 
for  twenty. 

The  Chinese  use  three  systems ;  the  first,  not  very  simple, 
and  antient;  the  second,  intentionally  complicated,  and  em- 
ploying symbols  of  words  to  denote  numbers,  is  introduced  in 
deeds  anu  other  instruments,  to  render  alteration  difiicult ; 
tbe  third,  a  simplification  of  the  first,  supposed  to  have  been 
made  by  the  Jesuit  missionaries. 

For  further  information  on  the  subject  of  this  article, 
with  abundant  references,  see  the  article  'Arithmetic*  in 
the  *  BncyclopsDdia  Metropolitana,*  by  Dr.  Peacock. 

NUMERATION  is  a  term  generally  applied  to  the  art 
of  representing  numbers  by  distinct  names  and  symbols,  a 
sense  in  whiih  the  word  is  used  by  the  oldest  writers.  Every 
treatise  on  arithmetic  must  necessarily  begin  with  some- 
thing on  this  art  ol  counting  and  representing  the  results 
of  counting,  on  the  goodness  of  which,  slight  and  easy  as 
any  method  may  appear  to  which  we  have  been  habituated 
from  childhood,  the  progress  of  the  arts  of  life,  to  say  no- 
thing of  the  mathematical  sciences,  is  in  no  slight  degree 
dependent.  The  time  is  gone  by  for  a  formal  eulogy  upon 
the  benefits  of  any  fundamental  method  of  expression ;  we 
will  therefore  content  ourselves  with  quoting  a  part  of  that 
which  is  found  in  the  first  English  work  on  arithmetic, 
Robert  Recorders  *  Grounde  of  Artes*  (1551,  perhaps  1540;. 
We  quote  this  also  because  it  is  an  instance  (the  only  one 
we  ever  met  with  in  a  mathematical  work)  of  the  species  of 
doggrel  comic  verse  afterwards  in  use  on  the  stage  (see  the 
*  Comedy  of  Errors*),  which  has  a  sort  of  measure  and 
rhyme,  Uiough  printed  in  the  form  of  simple  prose  in  ^lio 
work  from  which  we  cite  (we  put  the  syllables  which  are 
pieant  to  rhyme  in  italics).  *  Master,  Wherefore  in  all  great 
workes  are  clerks  so  much  desired?  Wherefore  are  audit- 
ors so  \'ich\y  fed  9  What  causelh  geometricians  so  highly  to 
be  inhauntedf  Why  are  astronomers  so  gieatly  iu/ra72c^(i  f 
Because  that  by  number  such  things  they  fitid,  which  else 
would  far  excel  man's  mind. ....  Master,  Exclude  number, 
and  answer  to  this  question :  How  many  yeai-s  old  are  you  ? 
Scholar,  Mum.  Master,  So  that  if  number  want,  you 
answer  all  by  mummesf    How  many  miles  to  London? 

Scholar,  A  peak  full  of  plums Master,   If  number 

be  lacking,  it  maketh  men  dumb,  so  that  to  most  questions 
they  must  answer  mum.  Scholar,  This  is  the  cause,  sir, 
that  I  judged  it  so  vile^  because  it  is  so  common  in  talking 
every  tphile;  for  plenty  is  not  dainty,  as  the  common  saying 
is.  Master,  No ;  nor  store  is  no  sore,  perceive  you  this  f 
The  more  common  that  the  thing  is  being  needfully  required^ 
the  better  is  the  thing  and  the  more  to  be  desired.  But  in 
numbring,  as  some  of  it  is  hj^ht  and  plain^  so  the  most  part 
is  difiicult  and  not  easie  to  attain,* 

The  earliest  method  of  signifying  a  large  number  must 
have  been  such  a  one  as  the  scholar  uses  above,  when  he 
designates  a  large  number  of  miles  as  a  *poak  full  of  plums,* 
namely,  the  similitude  of  some  visible  or  well-known  colle&s 
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tion  of  units.  The  finffen  of  the  hand,  or  of  hoth  hands, 
or  the  united  number  of  fingers  and  toes,  furnished  natural 
collections  of  reference  on  which  the  various  quinary, 
decimal,  and  vicenary  scales  in  existence  have  proceeded. 
The  transition  from  counting  by  tens  to  counting  hy  dozens 
might  have  bMn  caused  by  the  facility  of  subdivision 
which  the  number  twelve  possesses,  though  we  rather  doubt 
this  explanation,  at  least  unless  we  assume  that  the  divi- 
sion of  the  Roman  As  into  twelve  unci^e  is  to  be  explained  on 
the  same  principle.  From  this  we  think  came  the  method  of 
reckoning  by  dozens  to  be  introduced  throughout  Burope, 
as  would  that  hv  thirteens,  if  the  Roman  coin  or  weight  bad 
been  so  divided. 

Our  present  numerative  system  is  slated  by  writers  to 
employ  the  words  unit,  ten,  hundred,  thousand,  million, 
billion,  trillion*  quadrillion,  quintilUon,  sextillion,  septillion, 
octillion,  nonillion,  &c  But  the  greater  part  of  this  is 
pure  statement ;  for  the  terms  billion,  trillion,  &c.,  though 
defined  by  arithmetical  writers,  have  never  found  their  way 
into  common  use,  the  want  of  such  large  numbers  having 
never  been  experienced.  The  French  indeed  have  natural- 
ised the  term  milliard,  meaning  one  thousand  millions,  in 
matters  of  public  debt  and  revenue,  which  only  shows  how 
little  the  term  ^7/ton  has  been  used  among  them,  since, 
according  to  their  writers,  the  milliard  and  billion  are  the 
same  things.  Tonstal  expressly  sa)'s,  that  in  his  time 
(Henry  VIII.)  the  common  reckoning  fi^m  millions  was 
made  by  millions  of  millions,  &c.,  and  the  word  millio  is 
noted  as  a  vulgarism  by  him  (neither  is  it  among  the  recog- 
nised barbarisms  of  Ducange).  Recorde  uses  nothing  more 
than  millions  repeated ;  so  that  it  seems  the  billions  and 
higher  denominations  were  never  anything  but  a  fancy  of 
arithmetical  writers,  conceived  after  the  time  when  elemen- 
tary works  ceased  to  be  written  in  Latin.  The  probability 
of  this  is  increased  by  their  meaning  different  things  in 
different  countries:  with  us  the  billion  is  a  million  of  mil- 
lions, a  trUlion  s  .  million  of  billion%  and  each  denomina- 
tion is  a  million  of  times  the  one  preceding;  with  the 
French  and  the  other  continental  nations  the  billion  is  a 
thousand  millions,  and  each  denomination  is  a  thousand 
times  the  preceding.  According  to  English  writers,  the 
number  1,234567,891234,567891  is  one  trillion,  234567 
billions,  891234  millions,  and  567891:  according  to  the 
French  writers,  it  is  one  quintillion,  234  quadrillions,  567 
trillions,  891  billions,  234  millions,  567  thousands,  and  891. 
For  common  purposes  the  denominations  higher  than  a 
million  may  be  abandoned,  it  being  remembered  that  all 
the  figures  on  the  lef^  afker  six  are  taken  off  on  the  right, 
are  so  many  millions,  and  all  above  twelve  figures  so 
manj  mQlions  of  millions.  In  writine,  round  numbers  of 
millions  should  be  written  as  such,  thus,  638  millions,  not 
638,000,000:  in  computation  it  is  of  course  a  different 
thing.    Some  authors  seem  to  think  it  very  scientific  to 

Sarade  ciphers,  sometimes  by  the  dozen,  and  so  it  is,  no 
oubt,  since  it  shows  they  know  how  many  ciphers  go  to  a 
million  or  a  million  of  millions ;  but  no  reader  likes  to  stop 
and  examine  000,000,000,000,  when  the  words  '  million  of 
millions'  would  have  done  equally  welL 

The  decimal  system,  made  complete,  supposes  a  point 
always  to  be  placed  at  the  end  of  the  units,  to  separate  them 
from  the  fhictions  which  may  follow.  When  tnere  are  no 
fractions,  the  point  is  useless,  as  in  675'  or  675*000,  which 
is  675.  The  numbers  on  the  right  of  the  point,  successively 
denoting  tenths,  hundredths,  thousandths,  &c  of  a  unit 
[Fractions],  are  in  denominations  which  have  not  received 
distinct  names.  The  modem  French  call  them  decimes, 
centimes,  &c ;  and  the  attempt  has  before  now  been  made 
(see  Wybard*s  '  Tactometria*  1650),  to  introduce  centesms, 
millesms,  &c  into  English,  but  with  no  success. 

The  principle  of  local  value  [Arithmetic],  which  distin- 
guishes our  system  of  numeration  from  that  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  is  applicable  to  any  system,  whether  decimal 
or  not  If  10  stand  for  ten^  that  is,  if  units  in  the  second 
column  are  ten  times  in  value  those  of  the  first  column, 
nine  numeral  symbols  besides  the  cipher  are  requisite ;  but 
if  10  bad  signified  fifteen,  it  would  nave  been  necessary  to 
have  fourteen  distinct  symbols  of  number  besides  the 
cipher,  since  10,  11,  &c.  now  stand  for  sixteen,  seventeen, 
&c.  In  such  an  explanation,  the  frame* work  of  our  nume- 
rical language  (being  decimal)  is  not  well  calculated  to  give 
in  easy  comprehension  of  the  change  *  we  should  rather 
invent  a  word  for  fifteen,  or  five  and  ten,  say  A;  whence 
Aono,  A-two,  &c.  would  be  the  spoken  sounds  answering  to 


what  we  now  call  sixteen,  seventeen,  Ste. ;  whiW  lai,  tWvtt 
twelve,  thirteen,  and  fourteen  would  requirt  m 
not  connected  in  etymology  with  ten. 

The  method  of  reducing  a  number,  decimally  i 
to  another  in  which  the  rwiix  or  base  of  the  sy«ca  (a»  tia 
is  that  of  the  common  one),  is  a,  is  as  fi>Uows:  diridt  t^ 
number  successively  by  a,  expressed  in  the  deeiiBal  wfotm , 
the  remainders  give  the  units,  us,  oas,  Stc  of  the  arv  n 
pression.  Thus  if  12376  is  to  be  expre>sed  in  thr  fwM  ; 
system,  whose  base  is  5,  we  should  have  the  foUova^  ;r^ 
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Ntunber  requiftd, 
344001. 
DecwaL 
3X5*=r9375 
4X5«s85M 
4X5"=?    Sn 
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This  exhibits  both  the  reduction  to  the  ^ 
and  the  restitution  of  the  decimal  exprcsiion ;  bol  if  tM 
number  had  been  given  in  the  quinary  systeoi,  it  mifki  fan* 
been  reduced  to  the  decimal  system  by  tiie  same  r«la.  tht 
new  base  ten  being,  in  the  old  or  qtunary  syite«,  nrntr 
sented  by  20,  and  the  rule  of  division  bein^  parfuiaiJ  W 
the  use  of  five  in  the  same  manner  as  ten  la  «wd  a  fU 
decimal  system. 
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The  quinary  being  supposed  the  old  system,  as  smc  a 
we  come  to  the  remainder  1 1,  we  have  to  idtcbI  t  wv 
symbol  (say  6),  since  II,  in  the  new  system,  is  u^ttaiix 
eleven.  For  further  examples,  see  the  'lifarwy  of  Cidk 
Knowledge:  Treatise  on  the  Study  of  MatbeiDaiick* 

In  teacning  the  elements  of  numeration  by  tlw  riwu 
[Abacus],  it  is  desirable  that  exercise  sboula  be  gmt  a 
several  different  systems,  were  it  only  to  prevest  the  (cm 
tion  of  that  impression  which  so  many  studeou  loagr».i.*. 
that  the  decimal  system  is  natural  and  neecvary.  Tkt 
want  of  words  for  the  denominatioiu  will  be  ibc  ocUi  t§r 
culty ;  this  may  be  got  over  by  using  the  letters  A,  &^  ib>, 
to  represent  them.  Thus  if  the  system  be  aaiaary.  A  cm£S 
as  one  ball  on  the  second  row  or  five  on  the  mt^  B  »  r« 
ball  on  the  third  row,  five  on  the  second,  or  tw«aty-i«  m 
the  first,  and  so  on.  All  the  balls  on  the  scceod  rw  aiv 
be  marked  A.  those  on  the  third  B,  &c. 

NUMERATOR  (or  Numberer),  the  part  «f  a  ftart^a 
which  states  how  many  of  the  aliquot  parts  of  a  lait  n 
taken,  such  as  are  described  by  the  denomtnatar.  Thm  | 
being  three,  not  of  units,  but  of  sevenths  of  a  oaii;  Sm\St 
numerator. 

NX) MERIA'NUS,  MARCUS  AURBLTUS,  mlmiiW 
to  the  throne  conjointly  with  his  elder  brothtr  Ckcaaw 
after  the  death  of  their  father,  at  the  begixming  of  aa.  :Sa. 
Numerianus  was  with  the  army  in  MesopotasA  at  tW 
death  of  Probus ;  but  instead  of  Allowing  up  tW  a^nr 
tages  which  his  fkther  had  gained  over  thePcraaos.  h»v» 
compelled  by  the  army  to  abandon  the  cooguMls  vt*- 
had  been  already  made,  and  to  retreat  to  Syna.  Dcr-; 
the  retreat  a  weakness  of  the  eyes  obliged  bta  to 
himself  to  the  darkness  of  a  litter,  which  was 
guarded  by  the  Pr»torians.  All  orders  were  mgmmi  k« 
Arrius  Aper,  the  profect  of  the  PrssConans,  who  vw  ta* 
father-in-law  of  the  emperor.  The  abaenee  kiwcw^t  -' 
Numerianus  excited  the  suspicion  of  tbesoldisn:  a»4  «*a 
the  army,  after  a  march  of  eight  months,  arrived  ■!  C^^ 
cedon  on  the  Bosporus,  they  insisted  npoo  mmmm  tft^r 
prince,  and  accordingly  burst  into  the  imperial 
they  only  found  the  dead  body  of  Numenanns. 
naturally  fell  upon  Amus;  and  an  assembly  of  tbr'r-n 
was  accordingly  held,  fbr  the  purpose  of  avengmc  tkr  4.-r. 
of  Numerianiu  and  electing  a  new  emperor.    l%af  ^'-  * 
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fell  upon  Diooleiian,  who  immediately  after  his  election  put 
Arrius  to  death  with  his  own  hands,  without  giving  him  an 
opportunity  of  justifying  himself,  which  might  perhaps 
have  proved  dangerous  to  the  new  emperor. 

The  virtues  of  Numerianus  are  mentioned  hy  most  of  his 
biographers.  His  manners  were  mild  and  affable ;  and  he 
«ras  celebrated  among  his  contemporaries  for  his  eloquence 
ind  poetry.  He  successfully  contended  with  Nemesianus  for 
ibepriEe  of  poetry,  and  the  senate  voted  to  him  a  statue,  with 
the  inscription,  to  *  Numerianus  CsDsar,  the  most  powerful 
orator  of  his  times.' 

(Vopiscus,  Numertanus,  Aurelius  Victor,  De  Casari- 
bus,  c.  38  ;  Eutropius,  ix.  12 ;  Zonaras,  book  xii.) 


Coin  of  NnmerUirot. 
Britiih  Mosoura.       Actual  8{x«. 

NUMERICAL,  as  opposed  to  literal,  in  algebra,  applies 
to  an  expression  in  which  the  coefficients  of  a  letter  are  all 
numbers,  and  not  letters.  As  opposed  to  algebraical,  it 
applies  to  the  magnitude  of  a  quantity,  considered  indepen- 
dently of  its  sign.  Thus  —7  is  said  to  be  numerically 
greater  than  —5,  though  algebraically  less.    [Nothing.] 

NUMESIA'NUS,orNOMI8IANUS,a  physician,  born 
at  Corinth,  who  deserves  to  be  recorded  as  one  of  6alen*s 
tutors  (Galeni  Anatomic.  Admimstrat.,  lib.  i.,  cap.  I),  who 
informs  us  in  another  place  (Comment,  in  Hippocr.,  libr. 
'  De  Naturft  Hominis,'  Comment  2),  that  Pelops,  another 
of  his  tutors,  was  also  one  of  this  physician's  pupils.  He 
lived  in  the  second  century  after  Christ. 

NU'MIDA.    [Pavonid«.] 

NUMI'DIA  was  originally  bounded  on  the  east  by  the 
dominions  of  Carthage ;  on  the  west  by  the  Mulucha,  or 
Molocath  (Sallust, /tigr*t  19,  92;  Strabo,  p.  827.  Casaubon), 
the  modern  Mulwia,  or  Mohalou;  on  the  north  by  the 
Hedtterranean,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Gsstuli.  The 
Roman  province  of  Numidia  was  of  much  smaller  extent, 
beings  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Ampsagas  (Wadi-cU' 
£ebtr)f  and  on  the  east  by  the  Tusca  (zotn,  Shaw),  and 
thus  ccvresponded  to  the  eastern  part  of  Algiers. 

The  Numidians  were  originally  a  nomade  people,  whence 
they  were  called  by  the  Greeks  Nomades  {Vofi&StQ),  and  their 
country  Nomadia  (Noua^to,  Polyb.,  xxxvii.  3 ;  compare  Sal- 
lust,  Jug^  18 ;  Plin.,  Hist.  Nat.,  v.  2).  This  name  seems  to 
have  been  originally  applied  not  merely  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  country  to  which  the  name  of  Numidia  was  afterwards 
restricted,  but  to  all  the  nomade  tribes  of  northern  Africa ; 
thus  Appian  {Bell.  Civ.,  ii.  44)  mentions  the  Maurusii 
(Mauri)  as  nomades.  But  when  the  Greek  and  Roman 
writers  speak  of  the  Numidians,  the  term  is  usually  limited 
to  the  two  great  tribes  of  the  Masssesylii  and  Massylii,  the 
former  of  whom  extended  along  the  northern  part  of  Africa 
from  the  Mulucha  on  the  west  to  the  Ampsagas  on  the 
east,  and  the  latter  from  the  Ampsagas  to  the  territories  of 
Carthage. 

When  the  Romans  first  became  acquainted  with  the  Nu- 
midians, which  was  during  the  course  of  the  second  Punic 
war,  Syphax  was  king  of  the  Masssesylii  and  Gala  king  of 
the  Massylii.  Gala  had  a  son  of  the  name  of  Masinissa, 
who  possessed  extraordinary  powers  both  of  mind  and  body. 
He  was  brought  up  at  Carthage,  and  was  so  highly 
ejiteemed  by  Adberbal,  that  he  promised  to  the  young  Nu- 
midian  his  daughter  Sophonisbe  in  marriage.  Before  the 
marriage  took  place,  Masinissa  accompanied  Adherbal  into 
Spain,  where  he  served  with  great  credit  in  the  war  against 
the  Romans.  But  during  his  absence,  the  Carthaginians, 
without  the  consent  of  Adherbal,  gave  Sophonisbe  in  mar- 
riage to  Syphax,  in  order  to  secure  his  co-operation  aeainst 
the  Romans.  (Appian,  Hist.  Rom.,  viii.  1 0.)  This  induced 
Matbissa  to  make  a  secret  alliance  with  Scipio  in  Spain ; 
but  the  Carthaginians,  having  obtained  information  of  his 
proceedings,  used  every  means  to  ruin  his  power.  His 
&ther  Gala  had  died  during  his  absence  in  Spain,  and  the 
government  had  been  usurped  by  one  Mezetulus,  who 
received  the  support  of  the  Carthaginians.  Masinissa  hpw- 
«v«r,  on  his  return  to  Numidia,  <&feated  Mexetulus ;  but 
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he  had  scarcely  obtained  possession  of  the  government,  be- 
fore he  was  attacked  by  Syphax,  and  compelled  to  leave  his 
kingdom  and  retire  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lesser 
Syrtis,  where  he  remained  with  a  small  body  of  adherents 
till  the  arrival  of  Scipio  in  AiVica.  (Liv.,  xxix.  29-33.)  He 
accompanied  Scipio  during  the  remainder  of  the  war,  and 
in  many  engagements  rendered  essential  service  to  the 
Roman  arms.  It  was  principally  owing  to  the  courage- of 
Masinissa  that  Adherbal  and  Syphax  were  defeated,  and 
that  the  latter  fell  into  the  hands  of  Scipio  (b.c.  203).  On 
this  occasion  Masinissa  obtained  possession  of  Sophonisbe ; 
but  finding  that  his  connection  with  her  did  not  meet  with 
the  approval  of  Scipio,  who  feared  lest  the  daughter  of  Ad- 
herbal might  withdraw  him  from  his  alliance  with  the 
Romans,  he  is  said  to  have  sent  poison  to  Sophonisbe,  and 
recommended  her  to  destroy  herself. 

The  great  services  of  Masinissa  did  not  pass  unrewarded 
by  the  Romans.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  second  Punic 
war  he  obtained  all  the  dominions  of  Syphax  and  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  Carthaginian  territory,  so  that  his 
kingdom  extended  from  the  Mulucha  on  the  west  to  the 
C^renaica  on  the  east,  and  completely  surrounded  the  small 
district  which  was  left  to  the  Uarthaginians  on  the  coast. 
(Appian,  viii.  106.)  Masinissa  laid  the  foundations  of  a 
great  and  powerful  state  in  Numidia.  He  introduced  the 
arts  of  agriculture  and  civilised  life,  amassed  considerable 
wealth,  and  supported  a  well  appointed  army.  He  died  at 
the  age  of  90,  b.c.  149.  (Appian,  viii.  106 ;  Strabo,  p.  833 ; 
Polyb.,  xxxvii.  3.) 

Masinissa  left  three  sons,  Micipsa,  Mastanabal,  and  Gu- 
lussa.  The  two  latter  died  soon  after  the  deaUi  of  their 
fhther,  but  Micipsa  lived  to  b.c.  118,  and  bequeathed  the 
kinedom  to  his  two  sons  Adherbal  and  Hiempsal  and  to  his 
nephew  Jugurtha,  who  was  an  illegitimate  son  of  Mastana- 
bal. Jugurtha  however,  not  content  with  a  divided 
sovereien^*,  murdered  Hiempsal,  and  obliged  Adherbid  to 
fly  to  Rome,  where  he  appealed  to  the  senate  against  the 
usurpation  of  his  cousin.  Many  of  the  senators  however 
were  bribed  by  Jugurtha,  and  a  commission  was  sent  to 
Afiica  in  order  to  divide  Numidia  between  Adherbal  and 
Jugurtha.  The  commissioners  awarded  the  better  part  of 
the  country  to  Jugurtha ;  but  scarcely  had  they  left  Africa, 
before  he  again  attacked  Adherbal,  defeated  him  in  battle* 
besieged  him  in  Cirta,  and  having  obUged  him  to  surrender, 
put  him  to  a  cruel  death.  When  this  news  reached  Rome, 
war  was  declared  against  Jugurtha,  which,  after  being 
carried  on  with  various  success,  was  at  length  terminated  by 
the  capture  and  death  of  Jugurtha  b.c.  106.    [Jugurtha.] 

After  the  death  of  Jugunha,  the  kingdom  of  Numidia 
appears  to  have  been  given  to  Hiempsal  II.  (Hirtius,  Bell. 
4/r.,  56),  who  was  probably  the  nephew  of  Hiempsal  the 
son  of  Micipsa.  Hiempsal  II.  was  succeeded,  about  h.c.  50, 
by  his  son  Juba  I.,  who  took  an  active  part  in  the  civil  wars 
against  Csesar.  [Juba.]  On  the  death  of  Juba  L,  b.c.  46, 
Numidia  was  reauced  to  the  form  of  a  Roman  province 
by  CsBsar,  who  intrusted  the  government  of  it  to  the  his- 
torian Sallust.    (Dion  Cassius,  xliii.  9.) 

The  chief  town  in  Numidia  was  Cirta  (the  modem  Cos- 
tantina,  or  Constantineh).  which  was  the  principal  residence 
of  Syphax,  Masinissa,  Micipsa,  and  Juba.  [(3ostantina.] 
Hippo  Regius,  the  secona  town  in  the  province,  was 
situated  near  the  coast  about  a  mile  and  a  half  south  of 
Bona.  [Bona.]  It  was  founded  by  the  Phoenicians  (Sallust, 
Jug.,  19),  and  is  well  known  as  the  see  of  St.  Augustin. 
It  was  called  Hippo  Regius  to  distinguish  it  from  Hippo 
Zarytus  in  the  province  of  Africa.  It  was  a  favourite  place 
of  residence  with  the  Numidian  kings.  (Sil.  Italic,  iii.  259.) 
At  the  mouth  of  the  Tusca  was  the  small  town  of  Tabraca, 
the  name  of  which  is  still  retained  in  the  island  of  Tabar- 
kah  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  South  of  Tabraca,  probably 
on  the  Tusca,  was  the  important  town  of  Vaga,  or  Vacca 
{Beja  7),  which  is  described  by  Sallust  as  the  chief  commer- 
cial town  in  Numidia.  (Sallust,  Jug.,  47.)  South-west  fVom 
Vacca  was  Tagaste,  a  free  state  according  to  Pliny  (v.  4). 
and  celebrated  as  the  birth-place  of  St  Augustin. 

The  position  of  Zama,  near  which  the  memorable  battle 
was  fought  between  Scipio  and  Hannibal,  b.c.  201,  is  uncer- 
tain. Some  writers  have  considered  it  the  same  as  the 
modem  Zamorah,  which  is  situated  south-west  of  Setif;  but 
others,  with  more  probability,  identify  it  with  the  modem 
Zainah,  southeast  of  Setif.  We  learn  from  Livy  that  Zama 
was  five  days'  ioumey  from  Carthage  (Liv.,  xxx.  29),  which 
distance  would  better  agree  with  the  position  of  Zainah 
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than  with  that  of  Zamorah.  Zama  was  strongly  fortified, 
and  was  occasionally  the  residence  of  the  Numioian  kinp. 
(Sallust,  Jus.,  56,  60,  61.)  Juba  lied  to  this  town,  after  he 
had  been  defeated  by  Ccesar  at  Thapsus,  but  the  inhabit- 
anU  refused  to  admit  him  within  the  walls.  (Hirtius,  BelL 
Aft,,  91.)  Strabo  relates  that  Zama  was  destroyed  by  the 
Romans  (p.  829) ;  but  it  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  (v.  4)  as 
one  of  the  free  towns  of  the  province ;  and  the  name  of  the 
bishop  of  Zama  occurs  in  the  councils  of  the  African 
church. 

An  account  of  the  printipal  places  in  the  western  part  of 
the  antient  kingdom  of  Numidia,  which  was  afterwards  in- 
cluded in  Ihe  province  of  Mauritania,  is  given  under  Mau- 
ritania. The  physical  features  of  the  country  are  described 
under  Algiers  "and  Costantina.  The  best  account  of 
Numidia  is  in  Shaw's  Trav^h, 

NUMISMATICS,  NUMlSMATOGRA'PHIA,or  NU- 
MISMATOLOGY, the  science  of  coins  and  medals.  [Ck)iNS ; 
Medals.] 

N  U  MMUUTE.      [FORAMINIFERA.] 

NUN.    [Monachism] 

NUNCIO  {Nunzio,  in  Italian;  Ntmtius,  in  Latin)  sig- 
nifies a  messenger,  but  is  used  more  particularly  to  desig- 
nate the  ambassadors  sent  by  the  pope  to  foreign  courts. 
The  nuncio  is  generally  a  prelate  of  the  court  of  Home  ;  if 
a  cardinal,  ho  is  styled  •  legate.'  Previous  to  the  council 
of  Trent,  the  papal  nuncios  in  foreign  countries  acted  as 
judjrefj,  in  the  first  instance,  of  matters  which  were  within 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction ;  but  since  that  lime  ihey  have 
acted  as  judges  of  appeal  from  the  decisions  of  the  respec- 
tive bishops,  in  those  countries  only  which  are  subject  to 
the  decretals  and  discipline  of  the  council  of  Trent.  In 
other  kingdoms  and  states,  such  as  France,  Austria,  Tus- 
cany, Stc,  which,  though  Catholic,  hold  themselves  inde- 
pendent of  the  court  of  Rome  in  matters  of  discipline, 
ilie  nuncio  has  no  jurisdiction  whatever,  and  has  merely  a 
diplomatic  character,  like  the  minister  of  any  other  foreign 
power.    (Pdre  Richard.  BiblioMque  Sacrte,  art.  'Nonce.') 

NUNCUPATIVE  WILL.    [Will.] 

NUNEZ,  or  NO'NIUS.  FERNAN,  was  of  the  house  of 
Guzman.  He  is  also  called  '  El  Pinciano,'  from  Pintia 
VaccBDorum,  the  former  name  of  Vallisoletum,  now  Valla- 
dolid,  where  he  was  born  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  Although  a  knight  of  the  military  order  of  Sant' 
lago,  he  devoted  all  his  ardour  to  literary  pursuits  and  the 
diffusion  of  learning  through  Spain,  where  he  promoted  the 
study  of  the  Greek,  after  that  of  the  Latin  language  had 
been  rendered  easy  by  Nebrisensis  (Antonio  Lebrija  or 
Nebrija).  Among  the  many  eminent  literary  persons  who 
followed  Nebrija's  steps,  Pinciano  stood  conspicuous,  even 
before  he  went  to  Italy  to  receive  further  instruction  from 
Philippus  Bercmldus  and  Govian,  a  celebrated  Greek  refugee. 
On  his  return  to  Spain,  Nunez  brought  back  numerous 
Greek  books  with  him ;  and  Cardinal  Cisneros,  who  admired 
his  talents,  appointed  him  and  Demetrius  the  Cretan  profes* 
sors  of  Greek  at  his  university  of  Alcali,  and  moreover  en- 
trusted to  him  and  to  Lope  de  Astuiiiga  the  Latin  version  of 
the  *  Septnagint'  Endowed  with  a  lofty  spirit  and  a  high 
patriotic  feeling,  which  were  fostered  by  the  writings  of 
antiquity  which  he  expounded,  he  fought  in  1621  with  the 
unsuccessful  Commons  of  Castile  against  the  tyranny  of 
Charles  V.,  or  rather  his  courtiers,  a  set  of  unprincipled 
foreign  adventurers,  who  took  advantage  of  tne  young 
prince's  vanity  and  inexperience.  Being  obliged  to  leave 
Alcaic,  he  took  refuge  at  Salamanca,  in  which  university  he 
taught  Greek,  Latin,  rhetoric,  and  the  natural  history  of 
Pliny. 

He  died  in  1553,  above  the  age  of  eighty,  at  Salamanca, 
and  left  to  that  famous  seminary  his  select  library.  He 
wrote  for  himself  the  following  epitaph : — '  Maximum  vitiD 
bonum  mors!' 

Among  his  other  great  qualities  he  had  that  of  being  very 
abstemious,  but  although  he  abstained  from  wine,  he  was 
fond  of  inviting  his  friends  and  pupils  to  his  table. 

Besides  the  share  that  he  had  in  the  '  Complutensian 
Polyglot,'  Nunez  published  '  Annotationes  in  Seneca) 
Philusophi  Opera,'  tlie  text  of  which  writer  he  restored; 
•  Obscrvationes  in  Pomp.  Mclam ;'  *  Observat  in  Hist. 
Nat.  C.  Plin.,'  which  have  often  been  reprinted;  *  Glosa 
sobre  las  Ubras  de  Juan  de  Mcna,'  which  is  full  of  cla&sical 
1(  ai  mtig ;  '  Letters  to  Zurila;'  •  Refranes  y  Proverbios  Glo- 
sadus,'  which  he  left  incomplete  in  the  midst  of  his  infirmi- 
ties, a  valuable  book  to  tbe  commentator  of  Cervantes,  as 


Nunez  was  well  acquamted  with  Spanish 
skilful  in  applving  them, 

Gomez  do  Castro,  or  Gomecius,  in  his  work  *  De  Rebsj 
Gestis  Fran.  Ximcn.,'  Erasmus,  Lucius  Maxinsos  Srul^ 
Lipsius,  NicoL  Antonius,  Isaac  Vossius,  Mayans,  Tcis*^-, 
and  others,  expatiate  on  the  high  talents  aiui  >«rtiH»  j 
Fcrnan  Nuiiez  de  Guzman. 

This  writer  must  not  be  confounded  with  Alonxo  Ufn 
Pinciano,  Medico  Ces&.roo  (physician  to  Charte*  V.>,  »K. 
attcrapte^l  tbe  epic  in  his  *  £1  Pelayo,*  and  wrute  m  s 
series  of  letters  the  *  Philosophia  Antigua  Poctu-a.*  aa  ei- 
traordinary  performance  for  the  age.  both  as  to  subktanof  si'i 
expression.  It  appeared  at  Madrid  for  the  first  uoe  ^ 
!.')96.  This  second  Pinciano  was  the  first  modem  •rii.x 
who  ventured  to  think  for  himself  on  the  tuljcct  of  frru 
art ;  he  established  a  philosophical  system,  and  vmt  tknhrt 
than  his  master  Aristotle.  By  a  careful  and  ninat*  uJH 
of  all  the  writings  of  that  philosopher,  he  disoowred  that  b« 
'  Poetic  *  was  but  a  fragment,  fbr  Aristotle  refers  rvpaat<dh 
in  his  other  works  to  a  second  part  of  tbe  mot  *  Partr^' 
which  is  lost;  a  fact  which  haa  escaped  the  ootioe  of  sa 
previous  commentators. 

Pinciano  endeavoured  to  restore  dignity  to  poetry,  and  to 
develop  its  true  character ;  he  treats  minutely  ei  thg  Muca« 
of  the  affections,  the  faculties  of  the  undentanding.  and 
tbe  pleasures  of  cultivated  minds.  He  de&t*et  mutton ct 
poetical  imitation  more  precisely  than  tbe  Grrek  pbJoM- 
pher.  His  style  however  cannot  now  be  comtdered  m  s 
model  either  of  written  or  conversational  languaga. 

NUNEZ.  PEDRO.    [Vbrnikb.] 

NUREMBERG.    [Nurnbkro.] 

NiJRNBERG,  a  very  antient  city  of  Bcvans.  m  tW 
circle  of  the  Rezat,  and  rormerly  one  of  tb«  meat  iessih 
ing  members  of  tbe  Hanseatic  League,  u  aiUtatcd  n  4f*f7' 
N.  lat  and  1  r  4'  15''  E.  long.  Niimberg  atawk nan- 
tensive  and  sandy  but  highly  cultivated  plain,  94i  ^um  loti 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  on  both  banks  of  tbe  nrer  fm- 
nitz,  which  divides  the  city  into  two  unequal  pvu:  iW 
smaller  and  northern  is  called  the  Sebaldua  side,  aed  A* 
southern  and  larger  the  Lawrence  side.  Tbe  Pfej^aits  $gm» 
three  islands  within  tbe  walls,  which  are  eoniHclei  wai 
each  other  and  the  city  by  seven  atone  aiHl 
bridges,  and  one  suspension- bridge,  which 
in  1824. 

Though  Niimberg  cannot  be  eoniidered,  ^  ^~ 
speaking-,  as  a  fortified  town,  it  is  surrounded  by  n  iU 
wall,  which  has  eight  gates  and  a  great  nunber  of  nmU 
and  square  towers  (Stein  says  365,  Hasael  IISK and  a  n«t 
nearly  2U0  feet  broad.  The  circuit  wrthia  the  watts  aifane 
miles  and  a  half,  within  which  space  there  are  many  i 
or  markets,  and  gardens.  The  streets  are  in  geocrall 
and  well  paved,  but  crooked  and  irregular.  TW  honws  tn 
very  old-msbioned,  retaining  externally,  with  littk  atacrs- 
tion,  the  old  Gothic  style,  and  their  internal  aini^MwuTi 
recalling  to  mind  tbe  mode  of  private  life  oi  pmi  ag«t. 
The  fronts  of  the  houses  are  often  adorned  witfa  aajayag* : 
they  are  narrow,  but  often  very  deep,  with  a  hack  frMt  n 
a  parallel  street  One  of  the  moat  remarkdbU  aciMci 
buildings  is  the  old  fortress  called  the  Rrirhdiiiia,  wt^ 
was  probably  erected  in  the  tenth  century,  under  tbe  uu|pem 
Conrad  I.,  and  the  care  of  which  was  conftded  in  t^  vadiit 
ages  to  the  burggraves  of  Niimberg,  the  anoeitnn  ef  *• 
bouse  of  HohenioUera.  This  fortreaa  stands  osi  a  fetvi 
steep  eminence,  and  the  exterior,  having  received  no  ^^im 
additions,  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  the  antiecBt  siyla  li 
contains  a  gallery  of  549  pictures  in  10  apartneots.  ani  aarr 
paintings  on  glass.  The  town-ball,  one  of  tbe  fiaeit  m  Gm- 
many,  is  2  75  feet  wide,  and  contains,  among  other  ciiiaje<*a>  • 
numberofpaintinesbyAlbertDurer»HinchTogel«a»d«ibna 
Almost  all  the  churches,  8  Lutheran,  1  Calvmal,  aad  J 
Roman  Catholic,  are  worthy  of  obeervation  for  thtv  aiv^ 
tecture  and  the  works  of  art  which  th«y  contain.  Tte 
of  St  Sebaldus  contains  the  tomb  of  the  sains  wkwrrf 
with  fine  statues  of  the  twelve  apostles^  a  noUe  altar,  tft» 
celebrated  crucifix  by  Veit  Stosa,  and  painted jglHi  wi- 
dows of  extraordinary  beauty.  The  ehurch  ofQft.  Iav- 
rence  is  a  fine  Gothic  edifice,  and  is  extremelr  nA  a  ^ 
German  paintings.  To  each  of  these  churchai  a  L«=d 
school  is  attac  hcd.  The  church  of  8t  ^gidtus.  mkaA  w« 
built  in  the  Itahan  style  at  the  beginning  of  the  ewhtatf - 
century  (171M8),  has  a  fine  altar-piece  by  Van  in  >■ 
Near  this  church  is  tbe  gymnasicm,  in  front  oif  whMk  iW 
city  erected,  in  182$»  the  ttatne  of  Melanrlhotw  Vfwbm 
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ftat  institution  was  opened  in  1526.  The  church  of  St. 
Clara  has  paintings  on  glass,  of  the  year  1278.  In  that 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  the  regalia  of  the  empire  were  for- 
merlr  kept,  hy  order  of  the  emperor  Sigismund  in  1424, 
and  likewise  many  pretended  relics  of  the  Passion  of  our 
Saviour.  The  former  Dominican  church  contains  the 
city  library  of  20,000  volumes,  with  a  collection  of  the 
works  of  Melancthon  and  of  works  written  at  the  time 
of  the  Reformation.  Number^  is  remarkable  for  its  nu- 
merous and  well-conducted  public  institutions  of  every  kind, 
such  as  the  gymnasium,  the  Polytechnic  Institution,  a  great 
number  of  schools  for  all  classes ;  15  free-schools,  in  which 
the  children  are  supplied  with  books,  clothing,  and  bread 
gratis ;  a  seminary  for  teachers ;  a  society  for  the  promotion  of 
nanufketures,  which  has  founded  a  school  of  industry  for 
above  300  girls,  and  a  Sunday  drawing-school  for  the  sons  of 
mechanics,  in  which  there  are  nearly  400  pupils ;  a  Bible 
Society,  and  a  great  many  collections,  both  public  and  pri- 
vate, of  works  of  art,  antiquities,  &c. 

Before  the  trade  with  the  East  Indies  took  a  new  direction, 
after  Vasco  de  Gama  had  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
Numbcrg  was  one  of  the  most  important  commercial  cities 
in  Europe.    It  forwarded  to  the  North  the  rich  productions 
of  India,  which  it  received  from  Italy;  nor  was  this  the  only 
source  of  its  prosperity.     The  residence  of  the  burgsjraves 
ffrom  the  year  1060)  and  occasionally  that  of  the  emperors 
was  a  great  advantage,  and,  above  all,  its  manufactures 
brought  a  great  intlux  of  wealth.   Niirnberg  was  celebrated 
four  hundred  years  ago  for  working  in  brass,  iron,  and  other 
metals,  and  for  the  manufocture  of  a  long  list  of  articles 
comprised  under  the  general  denomination  of  Niirnberg 
warett,  musical  and  mathematical  instruments,  hardware, 
and  toys  of  all  kinds,  both  of  metal  and  wood.    Public  and 
private  wealth  accumulated,  and  not  only  the  useful  but 
the  fine  arts  flourished;  so  that  the  history  of  the  arts  in 
Nurnberg  is  a  very  important  part  of  that  of  the  fine  arts 
in  general,  especially  of  painting  and  engraving.      The 
altered  course  of  the  East  India  trade,  the  attention  of 
other  states  to  the  advantages  of  commerce,  the  ravages 
of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  dissensions  between  the  nobinty 
and  the  citizens,  and  an  increasing  load  of  debt,  caused 
Niirnberg  gradually  to  decline.     Yet  its  trade  is  still  con- 
siderable, especially  in  articles  of  its  own  manufacture  in 
ijx)n,  ateel,  and  brass  ;  and  in  hardware  of  all  kinds,  turnery, 
luokiog-^lasses,  musical   instruments,  paper,  engravings, 
painters    colours  and  pencils,  glass,   porcelain,   watches, 
c^icoes,  carpets,  and  other  articles  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion.    The  extraordinary  cheapness  of  the  Niirnberg  toys, 
stost  of  which  are  however  made  by  the  country- people  in 
the   hlUy  and  wooded  tract  between  Franconia  and  Thu- 
f'tig;ia,  causes  the  trade  in  them  to  be  very  extensive  and 
important    There  is  now  an  annual  fair,  at  which  a  great 
deal  of  business  is  done. 

Niimberg  is  first  mentioned  in  history  in  1050,  and  ob- 
tained its  first  charter  in  1219.  As  a  free  city  of  the  circle 
of  Franconia,  celebrated  for  its  industry  and  commerce,  and 
fit  great  services  to  the  emperor  and  the  empire,  it  retained 
its  freedom  among  all  the  changes  made  in  Germany  in 
1803.  It  had  a  territory,  for  the  most  part  well  cultivated, 
nearly  500  square  miles  in  extent,  with  40,000  inhabitants, 
and  a  revenue  of  800,000  florins;  but  the  public  debt 
amounting,  in  1797,  to  nine  millions  of  florins,  the  revenue 
was  not  sufficient  to  pay  the  interest.  The  differences  with 
the  king  of  Prussia,  who  took  possession  of  part  of  its  ter- 
ritory, necessarily  increased  its  difficulties,  till  the  Act  of 
the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  assigned  over  its  territory 
to  the  king  of  Bavaria,  a  decision  which  was  by  no  means 
agreeable  to  the  inhabitants.  The  population  of  Niirnberg, 
including  the  suburbs  and  the  territory,  was  officially  stated 
to  be,  in  1826,  39,628,  of  whom  3200  formed  the  garrison. 
The  latest  accounts  we  have  seen  (1839)  make  the  popula- 
lation  41,000,  of  whom  about  3500  are  Roman  Catholics, 
afid  the  great  majority  Lutherans. 

The  great  painter  Albert  Diirer  was  a  native  of  Niirn- 
berg, and  also  Melchior  Pfinzing  and  Hans  Sach,  the  poets, 
and  Martin  Behem,  who  made  the  first  serviceable  terres- 
trial globe.  Among  the  numerous  inventions  for  which  the 
"World  is  indebted  to  Niirnberg  are  watches  (first  called 
l^iimberg  eggs)  by  Peter  Hele,  the  pedal  by  Heinric 
Xraxdorf,  the  air-gun  by  Lobzinger,  the  clarionet  by  C. 
X)enner,  brass  by  Erasmus  Ebner,  the  lock  for  fire-arms  by 
9l  person  not  known,  and  many  others. 

(TIm  detcDgtioDS  of  Narnbwrg  and  of  the  public  edifices 


are  very  numerous :  among  them  are  the  *  Niirnbergisches 
Taschenbuch,'  1829;  the* NiirnbergerJahrbiicher,*  Haeen's 
'Norica.*  &c.) 
NUT.    [Filbert.] 

NUTATION.  [Precession  and  NtJTATiON.] 
NUTCRACKER,  the  name  of  an  Insessorial  bird,  rarely 
seen  in  Britain,  and  whose  place  in  the  system  it  is  rather 
difficult  to  fix.  Some  of  its  habits,  and  the  worn  appear- 
ance of  the  tail-feathers  from  climbing  about  the  branches  of 
trees,  together  with  the  nesting  in  hollows  of  trees,  indicate 
a  relationship  to  the  Picidce*  Its  manners,  which  are  said 
to  resemble  those  of  the  Jay,  and  other  circumstances  con- 
nected with  its  food  and  organization,  bring  it  into  alliance 
with  the  Crows,  to  which  family  it  is  generally  referred  by 
ornithologists,  and  so  placed  as  to  approximate  either  to  the 
Woodpeckers  or  Starlings.  Mr.  Vigors  considers  it  as 
assimdating  to  the  latter  family,  and  especially  to  the 
genera  Cassicus  and  Barita.  Mr.  Swainson  makes  it  a 
subgenus  of  Corvus  in  his  subfamily  Corvinee,  placing  it 
immediately  aAer  the  subgenus  Pica,  and  immediately 
before  the  genus  Barita*  The  Prince  of  Musignano  ar- 
ranges it  also  under  the  subfamily  Corvince,  among  which  it 
occupies  the  last  place  in  his 'Geographical  and  dkimparative 
List,  whilst  it  immediately  precedes  the  subfamily  S/ttrwm«?. 
Mr.  Yarrell  {British  Birds)  places  it  at  the  end  of  the 
Crows,  and  immediately  before  the  Woodpeckers.  Sir  W 
Jardine  {British  Birds)  arranges  the  genus  between  the 
Magpie  and  the  Jay.  In  Temminck's  arrangement  its  place 
is  between  the  Jays  and  the  Choughs  {Pyrrhocorax). 

Nucifraga. 

Generic  Character. — Bill  conical,  longer  than  the  head, 
straight,  the  upper  mandible  having  the  culmen  rounded, 
overhanging  the  lower,  both  terminating  in  an  obtuse  and 
depressed  point.  Nostrils  basal,  round,  open,  concealed 
by  hairs  airected  forwards.  Toes,  three  before  and  one 
behind,  the  two  outer  being  united  at  their  base.  Tarsus 
longer  than  the  middle  toe.  Wings  long  and  pointed,  the 
first  quill  shortest,  the  fourth  and  flilh  longest.     (Gould.) 

This  genus  is  generally  considered  to  comprehend  only 
two  known  species : — the  bird  whose  English  name  heads 
this  article,  and  Nucifraga  hemispila,  which  bears  a  con- 
siderable resemblance  to  it,  though  it  is  clearly  a  distinct 
species,  described  and  figured  in  Mr  Gould's  *  Century  of 
Birds,*  from  the  Himalaya  mountains.  The  student  should 
however  bear  in  mind  that  the  Prince  of  Musignano  and 
Mr.  Audubon,  both  high  authorities,  the  former  from  his 
extensive  and  accurate  knowledge  of  genera  and  species^ 
and  the  latter  from  the  great  attention  which  he  has  paid  to 
the  habits  of  the  birds  of  America,  include  the  Corvus 
Columbianus  of  Wilson  in  the  genus  Nuci/taga, 

We  select  as  an  example  the  European  species,  Nucifraga 
Caryocatactes, 

Desoription.—Size  about  that  of  the  Jackdaw,  but  the 
tail  is  longer.  Plumage  reddish  umber-brown  ;  the  body, 
with  the  exception  of  the  head  and  rump,  dappled  with 
large  white  spots  which  occupy  the  centre  of  each  feather 
wings  and  tail  blackish,  shot  with  green ;  the  feathers  of 
the  latter  (except  the  two  middle  ones)  tipped  with  white. 
Bill  and  legs  brownish  black.  Sexes,  as  in  the  crows  gene^ 
rally,  nearly  alike.  The  female  is,  if  anything,  a  little 
smaller  and  her  plumage  less  lively. 

This  is  the  Corvus  Caryocatactes  of  Linnaeus  ,*  Caryoca- 
tactes  of  Willughby ;  Casse Noix.ofihe  French ;  Ghiandaia 
Nucifraga  of  Stor,  degl  Ucc;  Nocciolqja  of  Savi;  Kurz 
und  Langschndbliger  Nussknacker  of  Brehm;  Tannen 
Heher  (Pine  Jay)  oder  TSirkiscJier  Holzschreyer  of  FriBch ; 
Notwecka,  Notkraka,  of  the  Swedes;  Noddekrige  of  the 
Norwegians;  Notkraake  of  Brunnich;  Nussrabbe  of 
Meyer ;  and  Aderyn  y  cnau  of  the  antient  British. 

Habits,  Fbod,  Reproduction,  ^. — ^The  manners  of  the 
Nutcracker  are  said,  by  those  who  have  observed  it,  to 
resemble  in  some  degree  those  of  the  Jay,  and  some  of  its 
habits  those  of  the  Woodpeckers.  Like  the  former  it  feeds 
on  nuts  and  berries,  as  well  as  on  the  seeds  of  the  pine,  of 
which  it  appears  to  be  yery  fond ;  and,  like  the  latter,  it 
climbs  the  trunks  and  branches  of  trees,  tapping  the  bark 
with  its  bill  to  sta^t  the  insects  and  their  larvse  that  may 
lurk  beneath,  and  devour  them.  They  are  said  to  crack 
nuts  much  in  the  same  way  with  the  Nuthatch.  The  nest 
is  formed  in  the  hollows  of  trees,  which  the  bird  is  supposed 
to  enlarge  after  the  manner  of  the  woodpeckers.  The  eggs 
are  five  or  six  ia  number,  of  »  yellowish  white  or  grey,  with 
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a  few  spots  of  bright  grey  brown.  Temminck  states  that  it 
sometimes  devours  young  birds  and  eggs. 

Geographical  Distribution,— CenivaX  Europe.  The  bird 
is  a  rare  visitant  to.  Great  Britain,  and  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  seen  in  Ireland.  The  onW  one  Pennant  ever 
heard  of  was  killed  near  Mostyn  in  FiinUhire.  Montagu 
mentions  one  that  was  killed  in  Kent,  and  states  that  one 
was  seen  by  an  accurate  observer  near  Bridgewater.  He 
also  notices  two  others,  which  were  shot  in  1808,  one  in 
Devon,  the  other  in  Cornwall.  Mr.  Selby  mentions  one 
that  was  seen  in  Netherwitton  Wood  in  Northumberland. 
Mr.  Rodd,  of  Penzance,  gave  Mr.  Yarrell  information  of 
one  that  was  seen  on  a  tree  on  the  banks  of  Hooe  Lake.  It 
is  recorded  by  Dr.  Moore  as  having  been  shot  in  Devonshire 
near  Washford  Pyne  Moor.  Another  is  said  to  have  been 
lately  noticed  at  Pepper  Harrow  Park,  lord  Middleton*8 
seat.  Mr.  Macgillivray  gives  instances  of  its  having  been 
shot  in  Scotland. 

Temminck  recoi'ds  varieties  of  pure  white,  or  yellowish 
white,  with  deeper  spots ;  sometimes  with  the  wings  and 
tail  white. 


The  Nutcracker. 

NUTHATCH,  the  vernacular  name  for  a  Scansorial  British 
bird,  with  much  of  the  habits  of  the  Woodpeckers,  and 
which  maybe  taken  as  an  apt  illustration  of  the  genus  Sitta 
of  LinnsBUs. 

Mr.  Swainson  places  the  genus  in  the  subfamily  Sittina, 
bein^  the  second  of  his  family  Certkiada.  The  Prince  of 
Musignano  makes  it  the  first  subfomily  of  that  family. 

Generic  Character. — Bill  straight,  cylindrical,  slightly 
compressed,  subulated,  accuminated.  Toneue  short,  hornv, 
and  armed  at  the  point.  NoHrile  basal  and  rounded,  partly 
hidden  by  reflected  bristles.  Feet  with  three  toes  before 
and  one  behind,  the  outer  toe  being  joined  at  its  base  to  the 
middle  one;  hind  toe  of  the  same  length  as  or  longer  than 
the  middle  one,  with  a  long  and  hooked  claw.  Tail  of 
twelve  feathers.  Wings  ramer  short ;  the  first  quill  very 
short,  the  third  and  fourth  the  longest.     (Gould.) 

Example,  Sitta  Eurap€ea,  the  Common  Nuthatch,  or 
Nu^bber, 

Z>6«rnp/ton.— Plumage  above  fine  blue  grey ;  auills  and 
base  of  tail-feathers,  except  the  two  middle  ones,  olack,  the 
outer  tail-feather  on  each  side  with  a  black  spot  near  the  tip. 
A  black  band  passes  ftrom  the  bill  through  the  eye  down 
the  sides  of  the  neck,  ending  abruptly  near  the  shoulders ; 
throat  whitish ;  rest  of  plumage  below  rufous  brown  blend- 
ing into  chesnut  on  the  flai^;  bill  and  feet  black;  iris 
huel.    Sexes  alike. 

This  is  in  all  probability  the  Sitte  (XIrrif)  of  the  Greeks, 
and  Sitta  of  the  Latins.  It  is  the  Ziolo,  Picchio  grigio, 
Haparino,  and  Picchio  formicajo  of  the  Italians ;  Muratore 
of  Savi ;  Torchepot  and  Pic-mapon  of  the  French ;  KUiber 
and  Blauspecht  of  the  Germans ;  Notuxicka  and  Notpacka 
of  the  Swedes;  Spcett-meise  of  the  Danes;  Nat-Bake  of 
Brunnioh ;  Klener,  Nussxhacker,  of  Kramer ;  and  Delor  y 
cnau  of  the  antient  British. 

Habits^  Foody  Reproduction^  ^. — Like  the  Woodpeckers 
and  Creepers,  the  Nuthatch  runs  with  facility  upon  and 
about  the  trunki  and  branches  Qf  trees;  but  the  tau»  which 


is  short  and  rounded,  is  of  no  assistance  to  Htm  Vitd  a  m 
progreu.  UnUke  the  Woodpeckers  however,  tlM  Nfstlofirk 
runs  with  the  head  downwards  as  well  as  ypwani^  uti 
indeed  the  former  position  of  the  head  appears  tv  W  iW 
favourite  one ;  it  generally  alights  on  a  brmneb  wth  Hbt 
head  in  the  downward  position^  and  sleeps  in  that  postasi 
It  is  almost  constantly  in  motion.  Its  food  coosmis  si  a 
sects  and  their  larvn,  berries,  and  nuts.  The  latur  it  turn 
in  some  chink,  and  cracks  them  by  rwpeatf«l  strokaa  ^  t^ 
bill.  *  It  is  a  pretty  spectacle,'  says  WiUugfaby,  *  t»  tee  W 
fetch  a  nut  out  of  her  hoard,  place  it  fast  in  a  chak.  sai 
then,  standing  above  it,  with  its  head  downwanU,  stnkaiff  c 
with  all  its  (broe,  break  the  shell  and  catch  op  thm  k^rae. 
The  same  author  found  beetles  in  the  museular  sfniMifc  tf 
gizzard  of  one  opened  by  him.  The  filberd  gi^cs  the  Xo:- 
hatch  but  comparatively  little  trouble ;  but  Uie  oaase  6tK0* 
hazel-nut  calls  forth  greater  energies,  and  when  tofln^ii 
upon  one  of  those  nuts,  the  bird  makes  the  petfhaqqiitoi4 
resound  with  the  strokes  of  its  bill.  Its  caU-oote  ia  tKc 
spring  is  a  clear  shrill  whistle.  The  neat  ia  genanHy  mm^ 
with  only  a  few  dry  leaves  in  the  hole  of  a  tree,  aad  tW 
eg(?s,  which  are  from  five  to  seven  in  number,  wn  «/  frv^- 
white  spotted  with  reddish  brown.  If  the  hole  irinfUri  lie  Im 
large,  the  bird  plasters  up  a  part  of  it  with  mod,  aad  vil] 
renew  the  plaster  if  destroyea,  whence  one  of  its  Fivdci. 
names. 

The  female,  when  surprised  on  the  eg«orhcry««f 
makes  a  most  determined  defence  with  bill  and  wiar^ 
hissing  at  the  intruder  violently  at  the 
seems  indeed  to  be  a  very  attached  bird, 
quatrain  says — 

Le  Torehepot  et  fa  fnaelle  ensembfe 

ViTent  en  pels  taut  le  kmg  de  I'Bdte. 

Parquoy  Ton  (lit.  qoe  qui  est  artiste 
A  won  netnage  au  IVircbepot  raMcmUa.* 

Of  its  bravery  and  courage  when  made  captire,  a  pcafi. 
story  is  told  in  the  *  Magazine  of  Natural  Hisicct.*  A 
Nuthatch  had  been  winged  by  a  sportsman,  and  «is  p*. 
into  a  small  cage  made  of  oak  and  wire.  Daring  a  nifbi  is: 
day,  the  period  of  his  confinement,  his  tapping  bhov  vn 
incessant,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  the  woodwori  Qi\» 
prison  was  pierced  and  worn  like  worm-eaten  tiabcr.  E> 
impatience  of  his  situation  was  exoessive ;  his  c&r^  k> 
escane  were  unremitted,  and  displayed  mnch  csmuoc  ai^ 
intelligence.  He  was  fierce  and  fearleaslv  *■"»>■**"  ts. 
voraciously  devoured  the  food  placed  before  htm.  Bii  hac- 
mering  is  described  as  having  been  peculiarly  late^'xx 
for  he  did  not  peck  as  other  birds  do,  but  tak^  a  ftna 
grasp  with  his  great  feet,  he  turned  upon  them  m  ayaa  \ 
pivot,  striking  with  his  whole  weight,  and  thus  mumtt^ 
with  his  body  the  appearance  of  the  head  of  a  \ammts  zi 
motion.  This  unfortunate  bird  sank  at  the  sims  si  t^ 
second  day  under  the  combined  effects  of  his 
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atftiduity,  and  voracity.  The  Rev.  T.  L.  Bree  mentions  one 
which  he  cauglit  in  a  common  brick  trap :  when  the  bird 
was  found,  the  bill  appeared  to  be  truncated,  and  he  inferred 
that  it  had  been  fairly  ground  down  to  about  two-thirds  of 
its  original  length  by  the  pecking  of  the  bird  at  the  bricks 
in  its  efforts  to  escape. 

GeograpMccd  Dtstribution, —  Europe  generally.  Tem- 
minck  notes  its  range  as  extending  far  to  the  north  and 
south,  and  as  rather  abundant  in  central  Europe.  Mr. 
Selby  traced  it  in  Britain  as  far  north  as  the  banks  of  the 
Wear  and  Tyne;  and  it  is  noted  in  Mr.  Thompson's  Irish 
list 

Mr.  Gould  describes  and  figures  two  other  species,  Siitte 
rupesiris  and  AstcUica,  in  his  *  Birds  of  Europe.* 

The  genus  is  found  in  India  and  America ;  and  there  are 
closely  allied  forms  in  the  Indian  Archipelago  and  in  New 
Holland. 
KUTMEG.    pfvRisTicA.] 

KUTRITIO>f.  One  of  the  chief  differences  between 
inorganic  and  organic  bodies  is,  that  the  former  retain  their 
form  and  other  characters  by  a  passive  resistance  to  change ; 
the  latter  by  a  constant  change  of  their  particles,  in  which 
those  that  in  the  constant  actions  of  life  or  by  tlie  influence 
of  external  agents  have  been  destroyed,  are  replaced  by 
others  similar  to  themselves.  This  constant  change  is 
effected  by  the  process  of  nutrition.  Nutrition  is  the  last 
step  of  the  general  process  of  assimilation,  by  which  living 
bodies  convert  the  materials  which  they  derive  firom  their 
food  into  substances  like  their  own,  and  appropriate  the 
OBtterials  thus  changed  to  their  own  increase  or  repair.  The 
aereral  nutritive  matters  received  into  the  living  body  are 
Tsriously  altered  by  digestion,  absorption,  respiration,  and 
by  all  the  other  changes  which  the  blood  or  other  fluid  un- 
dergoes in  its  passage  to  the  several  parts  of  the  fVame ; 
Uiese  changes  constitute  the  process  of  assimilation,  at  the 
end  of  which  each  part  of  the  body  abstracts  from  the  general 
and  homogeneous  mass  of  nutritive  fluid  that  whicn  is  re- 
quired for  its  own  growth  or  repair;  muscle  abstracting  par- 
ticles to  form  muscle,  nerves  from  the  same  fluid  abstract- 
in^narticles  to  form  nerve,  and  so  on. 

That  a  constant  change  of  particles  goes  on  in  the  ma- 
jority of  the  tissues  of  the  living  body  may  be  considered 
certain.  It  is  evidently  necessary  from  the  nature  of  the 
case ;  fbr  the  living  body  is  exposed  to  the  same  external 
agents  as  inorganic  matter  is,  and  all  its  own  actions  are 
so  many  more  sources  of  waste  to  each  tissue.  Some  con- 
stant power  of  repair  must  therefore  be  requisite  to  main- 
.  tain  living  bodies  in  a  state  of  integrity  against  these  con- 
stant sources  of  waste ;  and  that  power  is  exerted  in  nutri- 
tion. Its  influence  is  shown  in  the  fact,  that  the  living 
body  retains  throughout  life,  or  a  great  portion  of  it,  its 
form  and  composition  less  altered  than  the  most  solid  of  in- 
organic matters  exposed  to  similar  influences.  Within  cer- 
Uin  limiU  als9,  the  greater  the  waste,  the  greater  the 
natritive  supply :  thus,  for  example,  by  constant  exercise 
the  size  of  the  muscles,  so  far  ih>m  being  decreased,  is  ulti- 
mately inereased,  the  effect  of  nutrition  being  not  only  to 
replace  that  which  was  destroyed,  but  to  supply  a  certain 
quantity  more.  We  may  clearly  observe  an  application  of 
the  same  law  in  the  cuticle ;  that  in  the  palm  of  the  hand 
is  more  than  twice  as  thick  as  that  on  the  back  of  the  arm, 
yet  the  former  is  subject  to  the  most  friction ;  and  if  the 
friction  of  the  palm  be  greatly  increased,  the  cuticle,  notwith-' 
standing  the  greater  waste,  increases  in  thickness  in  a  yet 
greater  proportion,  so  as  to  defend  the  subjacent  skin  from 
%e  greater  source  of  injury  to  which  it  is  exposed. 

It  is  true  that  when  the  body  does  not  change  in  any  of 
its  sensible  qualities,  we  cannot  be  so  well  assured  of  any 
change  of  particles  still  going  on;  but  we  may  reasonably 
assume  that  the  two  parts  of  nutrition,  the  removal  of  old 
and  addition  of  new  particles,  which  at  other  times  we  trace 
producing  either  an  increase  or  decrease  of  the  body,  as  one 
or  the  other  of  them  predominates,  are  exactly  balanced. 
If  we  examine,  for  example,  the  growth  of  any  hollow  organ 
of  the  body,  as  the  heart,  we  find  that  in  advancing  years 
from  childhood  to  manhood,  it  increases  not  only  in  its 
vhole  bulk,  but  also  in  the  size  of  its  cavities,  and  that,  at 
every  period  of  life,  the  size  of  the  cavities  and  the  thick- 
ness of  their  walls  bear  nearlv  the  same  proportion.  Now, 
if  only  an  addition  were  maae  to  the  exterior  of  the  heart 
of  a  child,  its  whole  bulk  would  be  increased,  but  the  size 
<>'  its  cavities  would  be  disproportionately  small.  We  must 
^9t«fo{^aMttme  that  substance  is  removed  from  the  inte- 


rior of  the  heart,  at  the  same  time,  though  not  in  exactly 
the  same  quantity,  that  substance  is  added  to  its  exterior. 
In  like  manner,  when  the  heart  diminishes  in  size,  as  it 
usually  does  in  persons  labouring  under  consumption,  ma- 
terial must  be  at  the  same  time  abstracted  from  the  exterior, 
and,  in  rather  a  less  proportion,  added  to  the  interior. 
Whatever  of  this  kind  is  true  of  the  larger  organs  must  be 
equally  so  of  the  small  ones ;  so  long  as  they  preserve  the 
same  form  and  proportions,  no  change  of  size  can  take  place 
without  the  concurrence  of  the  two  processes  of  nutritive 
deposition  and  absorption ;  when  the  former  preponderates, 
the  part  will  increase  in  size— when  the  latter  preponderates^ 
it  will  diminish ;  the  former,  when  connected  with  disease, 
is  named  Hypertrophy  [Hypertrophy],  the  latter  Atrophy. 
[Atrophy.] 

The  coincidence  of  thcve  two  processes,  where  any  change 
of  size  takes  place,  being  thus  proved,  and  their  continuance, 
when  no  such  visible  change  occurs,  being  necessary,  we 
may  fairly  assume  that  in  the  latter  case,  in  the  state  of 
nutritive  equilibrium,  they  still  continue,  though  their  op- 
posite effects  being  exactly  balanced,  the  ultimate  result  is 
not  discernible.  Popular  behef,  adopting  this  idea  as  one  of 
whose  truth  there  could  be  no  possible  doubt,  has  even 
assigned  the  periods  of  time  in  which  one  whole  set  of  par- 
ticles is  removed  and  replaced.  There  is  no  evidence 
whatever  upon  which  any  such  calculation  can  be  made ;  the 
period  in  which  an  entire  change  is  completed  probably 
varies  greatly  in  different  tissues  and  different  external  cir- 
cumstances, and  in  the  bones  and  teeth  it  is  probable  that 
the  particles  once  deposited  are  never  removed,  so  long  as 
the  animal's  size  and  other  characters  remain  unaltereo. 

The  process  of  nutrition  is  concerned  in  the  production  of 
two  apparently  different  results— that  of  development  and 
that  of  growth.  In  development  the  added  particles  not 
merely  increase  the  size  of  the  part,  but  produce  a  change 
in  its  form  or  its  substance.  Thus,  the  whole  body,  with 
all  its  varieties  of  tissues,  and  through  all  its  changes  of 
form,  is  developed  hy  nutrition,  from  a  small  part  of  a  little 
sac  [FcETUs],  which,  to  all  appearance,  is  composed  of  ho- 
mogeneous materials.  In  growth  each  part  increases  by  the 
predominant  deposition  of  particles  within  and  around  those 
of  which  it  was  previously  composed,  and  similar  to  them. 
These  two  nutritive  processes,  though  in  the  period  of  life 
previous  to  the  adult  age  they  are  usually  concurrent,  may 

§0  on  independently  of  each  other.  Thus  the  body  may  be 
eficieut  in  development,  some  part  of  it  being  monstrous, 
that  is,  remaining  of  the  same  form  as  that  which  it  had  in 
the  embiyonic  state  [Moif stbr],  and  yet  with  this  defect  in 
form  it  may  increase  in  size,  for  monsters  are  commonly 
well- grown ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  being  perfect  in  de- 
velopment and  form,  the  body,  or  some  part  of  it,  may  be 
deficient  in  size.  A  dwarf  is  an  example  of  a  defect  of 
growth ;  a  hare-lip,  a  cleft  palate,  an  anormal  unossified 
cartilage,  are  examples  of  defects  of  development:  both  are 
defects  in  the  process  of  nutrition,  but  the  failure  is  in  each 
in  a  different  direction. 

One  of  the  most  important  facts  regarding  the  process 
of  nutrition  is  that  lately  discovered  by  Dr.  Schwann  of 
Berlin  {Mikrosk.  Untersuch.  iiber  fLie  Uebereimtimmung 
der  Thiere  und  Pflanzen\  that  all  the  tissues  of  the  body, 
however  different  in  their  fully  developed  state,  yet  originate 
from  the  same  fundamental  forms,  and  up  to  a  certain 
period  of  their  development  pass  through  the  same  series  of 
changes.  He  has  shown  that  the  law  of  development  from 
cells,  which  Schleiden  had  proved  to  obtain  in  the  formation 
of  all  vegetable  tissues  {Beitrdge  zur  Phytogenesis,  Miill. 
Arch.,  1838),  holds  with  equal  truth  in  vSx  the  animal 
tissues,  and  thus  that  in  their  first  periods  of  existence  all 
organised  structures  follow  the  same  laws  of  formation. 
The  great  principle  of  formation  is  briefly  this :— from  a 
living  but  amorphous  substance,  to  which  the  name  of  cyto- 
blastema  is  given,  minute  roundish  corpuscles  first  form. 
Around  each  of  these  a  layer  of  organic  substance,  being 
after  a  time  deposited  and  becoming  membranous,  forms  a 
spherical  or  elliptical  cell  enclosing  the  corpuscle  in  or  upon 
its  wsdl.  Around  or  rather  upon  this  cell,  a  second  cell  next 
forms  in  the  same  manner  as  the  first  had,  and  to  a  part  of 
its  walls  the  first  cell  remams  attached,  and  forms  what  is 
named  the  nucleus  of  the  cell.  These  cells,  containing  nuclei, 
which  again  enclose  one  or  more  corpuscles,  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  original  forms  of  which  all  the  solid  parts  of 
the  body  are  composed,  or  from  which,  altered  according  to 
wious  but  certain  lav,,  ^^%^Af^Vkj^it' 
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amplet  of  such  vnroary  cells  in  their  simplest  fonn  and 
separate,  we  find  in  the  animal  hody  the  blood -globules, 
which  float  in  a  quantity  of  tiuid  cytoblastema.  Nearly 
ainiilar  cells  with  nuclei  are  found,  forming  membranes,  with 
scarcely  any  intervening  substance,  in  the  horny  tissues,  as 
the  cuticle,  nails,  feathers,  &c.,  in  which  moreover  each  cell 
presents  evidence  of  vitality  to  a  certain  degree  independent 
of  the  rest  of  the  body,  inasmuch  as  they  undergo  various 
changes  of  form,  flattening,  enlarging,  and  splitting  into 
fibres,  after  their  first  formation.  In  the  next  stage,  the 
cells  are  separated  by  a  larger  Quantity  of  intervening  sub- 
stance, with  which  their  walls  oecome  amalgamated,  as  in 
the  cartilages,  bones,  and  teeth,  in  which  such  nrimary 
cells  constitute  the  peculiar  corpuscles  by  which  those 
tissues  have  been  long  distinguished,  and  the  intervening 
substance,  which  forms  the  greater  part  of  the  tissue,  is 
analogous  to  the  soft  or  fluid  cytoblastema  of  other  parts. 
In  these  tissues  also,  the  cells  begin  to  acquire  some  pecu- 
liarities of  form,  sending  out  branched  canals  from  their 
sides  in  a  star-like  manner,  and  becoming  elongated.  In 
the  next  degree  similar  cells,  existing  in  the  early  periods  of 
the  tissue,  acquire  in  the  course  of  its  development  more 
peculiar  forms,  lengthening  into  the  form  of  fibres  and  then 
splitting  up  into  bundled  of  filaments,  so  as  to  form  the  fasci- 
culi of  cellular  tissue,  tendons,  and  elastic  tissue,  which  re- 
main connected  by  a  very  small  quantity  of  the  amorphous 
cytoblastema.  Lastly,  instead  of  each  cell  lengthening  and 
splitting  into  fibres,  we  find  a  number  of  cells  arranging 
themselves  in  rows  and  adhering  together,  till,  by  the  ab- 
sorption of  their  attached  membranous  walls,  their  cavities 
open  into  each  other  and  form  a  continuous  hollow  tube. 
Thus  they  form  a  kind  of  elongated  secondary  cell,  which, 
continuing  to  grow  in  length  and  having  peculiar  sub- 
stances deposited  in  its  interior,  acquires  the  characters  of  the 
fibres  of  peculiar  tissues,  as  of  the  muscles  or  the  nerves. 
In  other  cases  each  cell  elongates  and  branches,  and  becomes 
connected  with  others  which  like  it  retain  their  cavities,  so 
as  to  form  together  a  series  of  tubes  in  the  form  of  a  net- 
work, which  thus  make  up  the  capillary  blood- vessels. 

Each  tissue  thus  formed  from  a  series  of  cells  increases 
in  size,  either  by  the  increase  of  its  primary  cells  or  the  ele- 
mentary forms  developed  from  them,  by  the  interstitial  de- 
position of  particles  within  their  tissue  or  in  their  cavities, 
or  it  grows  by  the  formation  of  new  cells  within  the  tissue 
interposed  between  those  pvo'^iously  existing,  or  (though  very 
rarely  in  tlte  animal  body;  by  the  development  of  young 
cells  within  the.older  ones. 

The  material  of  nutrition  is  in  animals  obtained  fVom  the 
arterial  blood,  which  is  constantly  sent  in  the  vessels  dis- 
tributed amongst  or  near  the  elementary  structures  of  each 
tissue ;  but  the  proper  act  of  nutrition  is  performed  not  by 
the  power  of  the  blood-vessels,  as  has  been  commonly  sup- 
posed, but  by  the  cells  and  the  structures  analogous  to  them, 
which  convert  the  common  nutritive  matter  drawn  from  the 
blood  into  their  own  proper  tissue.  The  blood-vessels  are 
onlv  the  conveyers  of  the  materials  fbr  nutrition,  and  the 
difllerence  commonly  made  between  growth  by  intussus- 
ception, or  deposition  within  the  tissue  of  a  part,  and  growth 
by  apposition,  or  deposition  on  the  surfiice  of  a  part,  is  more 
apparent  than  real.  The  parts  that  are  said  to  erow  by  ap- 
position are  those  in  which  vessels  do  not  run  through  the 
very  substance  of  the  tissue,  but  only  on  one  side  of  it,  as 
the  cuticle,  the  vessels  for  the  nutrition  of  which  run  in  the 
subjacent  skin.  In  these  the  formation  of  cells  fi'om  the 
nutritive  matter  poured  out  from  the  blood-vessels  can  only 
take  place  on  the  surface  of  the  skin,  though  they  may 
undei^  various  changes  when  removed  to  a  snort  distance 
by  fresh  depositions  beneath  them.  In  vascular  parts,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  nutritive  matter  is  efi'used  in  all  the 
interstices  of  the  net-work  of  their  blood-vessels,  and  there- 
fore in  all  parts  of  the  interior  of  the  tissue ;  but  here  also 
the  development  of  the  nutritive  matter  must  take  place  in 
layers  concentric  with  the  blood-vessel  from  which  it  was 
poured  out,  and  therefore  by  apposition^  though,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  mass  of  the  organ  or  tissue,  it  seems  to  be  a 
^wth  by  intussusception.  The  formation  of  fresh  cells 
is  therefore  always  by  apposition  on  those  already  existing ; 
but  the  cells  and  the  elementary  tissues  immediately  de- 
veloped from  them  increase  by  mtussusception,  that  is,  by 
particles  being  deposited  in  the  interspaces  of  those  already 
existing,  or  in  the  cavities  which  the  membranes  of  the 
oells  already  formed  surround. 

Thus  the  prooeu  of  organic  nutrilioii  is  widely  diflbreiU 


frmm  that  by  which  inorganic  masses  increase  in  9tw,  u  i 
crystallization,  which,  as  in  it  alone  inorgauic  iBa*'t*T  &■• 
quires  definite  fbrm  as  it  increases,  can  alone  be  r  aapA^  * 
with  organic  growth.  In  cr)'stall nation  the  »liltu.c  f 
similar  particles  is  entirely  by  external  appoaitu^,  and  *'.' 
crystal  has  no  power  of  attracting  the  parucles  of  aaj  nucur 
different  from  its  own :  organic  particles  (as  oc\\*\,  w  t> 
contrary,  not  only  attract  particles  into  their  interiu^  ifv«N 
but  alter  them  on  their  passage,  decompoaing  tlacji  ^  a 
their  previous  elementary  composition,  and  reoMiit  •£..!{ 
them  into  matter  like  their  own. 

In  healthy  nutrition  each  part  appropralea  partr^s 
similar  to  its  own,  or  differing  accordinf;  to  certAJi  li«i  f 
development ;  in  disease,  parts  fluently  appropnare  uChcr 
substances  than  their  own,  and  ail  the  soLd  {rjrfoe-:*  • ' 
various  diseases  may  be  regarded  as  the  effects  «4  n  rl  .1 
processes  of  nutrition.  Some  of  these  are  furmcd  «fiu«r !.::; 
to  the  laws  of  normal  development,  and  are  only  mut^  i 
because  out  of  place,  as  cicatrices,  adhesions,  and  xhm  *.iuz 
similar  products  of  simple  inflammation;  olbcn  ar»  (r.- 
duoed  by  the  depofiition  of  substance*  dilTenenl  frvm  i-:^ 
of  those  already  existmg  in  the  body,  as  in  the  prudoct-  l 
of  various  tumours.  The  former  are  rompo»e«f  u/  a  ti»«Lf 
similar  to  cellular  tissue,  but  the  injimes  of  parfs  are  >  .t 
partially  repaired  by  it,  because  the  new  tisMte,  which  is  u 
all  cases  nearlv  the  same,  differs  in  many  ef  Us  diasartm 
fi'om  that  which  it  replaces. 

The  most  complete  exercise  of  the  prooeas  of  nvtricks  •-: 
repairing  injuries,  whether  from  accident  ordiMtee,  iscij. 
bited  in  the  regeneration  of  parts,  but  in  man  and  the  h^Ur 
animals  there  are  but  few  examples  of  aperfect  rrpM.  - 
tion  of  the  injured  or  destroyed  tissue.  The  bone*  sa!  t  < 
non- vascular  tissues  are  probably  the  only  tnrtinrw  : 
which  a  tissue  destroyed  by  disease  or  internal  icj an  - 
replaced  by  one  similar  to  itself 

In  all  these  cases  of  repair  or  regeneration  of  tiisuq.  \\' 
same  process  of  the  efl'usion  of  nAitritire  matter  atti  tij^ 
several  stages  of  formation  and  alteration  of  th«  eeli*.  n 
gone  through  which  is  observed  in  the  first  derflopar"  ■ 
the  tissues.  But  the  process  fkils  before  the  lusher  cLar.-* 
are  accomplished,  ana  the  repairing  tissue  aequins  ^i^  .<  « 
low  degree  of  development.  As  far  also  as  tLc^  b&n  ti!- : 
at  present  examined,  the  various  morbid  growths  ap^-r ' 
be  formed  on  a  similar  plan,  and  to  proceed  from  a  (.r r . 
tion  of  primary  cells. 

NUTTALITE,  a  mineral  which  occurs  crystaniwd  P: 
mary  form  a  square  prism.    Cleavage  parallel  to  t&r  li:r .. 
planes.     Fracture  uneven.    Hardness  4*0  to  4*1    ti  .- 
grey.    Lustre  vitreous.    Translucent,    Specific  (ranr*  ;  : 
to  2-8. 

It  is  found  at  Bolton  in  Massachosetts 
careous  spar.    Analysis  by  Thomson — 

Silica         •  •  • 

Alumina    .  • 

Lime          •  •  • 

Potash 

Protoxide  of  Iron  •  • 

Water        •  •  • 

•7'M 

NUWAYRI  is  the  patronymic  of  a  celebrated  Arai.*: 
historian  of  the  eishth  century  of  the  Hejira,  whose  fos,:V ' 
name  was  Ahmed  Ibn  Abd-al-wahhab  A)-bekH  Al-u  i 
Al-kindi,  and  who  was  further  distinguished  by  the  b>  *  ^ 
able  surname  of  Shehdbud-^n  (bright  star  of  rr^^cr  .' 
He  was  bom  at  Nuwayreh,  a  small  town  of  the  pr.<  =  • 
of  Bahnass4  in  Egypt,  in  the  year  682  of  the  Hef.*t '  fc-> 
1283-4).  Nuwayri  distingnished  himself  as  a  tbru^v-' 
of  the  sect  of  Shafei,  and  also  as  a  rhetorician  asJ  pv^ 
marian,  and  he  wrote  several  works  on  the«e  subjr^  ' 
titles  of  which  have  not  reached  us.  But  the  wvck  «!■ : 
has  made  Nuwavri  known  among  European  schoSan  ■«  -* 
'  Neh&yetu-l-4rab  fi  fbndni-1-adab.'  It  ts  a  sort  of  r «  . 
piedia,  consisting  of  thirty  books  or  volumes,  and  dmM  -" 
five/«in  (subjects),  each  of  which  is  fbrtbcr  stW."*' 
into  hium  (sections),  containing  each  a  certain  DusVrr  . 
bob  (chapters).  The  first  four  fenn  treat  of  the  pk«*-^ 
sciences  and  the  several  branches  of  natotml  hater;  a-* 
moral  philosophy.  The  fifth  and  last,  which  is  likffww*  in- 
most valuable  for  Europeans,  is  wholly  ooeapicd  wok  *t»- 
tory  of  the  Mohammedan  settlements  both  m  the  m0  aa. 
wegU^^The  sixth  Mit.(chapter)  of  tlw  i 
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narrative  of  the  conquest  of  Africa,  Spain,  and  Sicily  by  the 
Saracens,  together  with  a  chronological  history  of  the  sultans 
of  the  family  of  Uraeyyah,  who  filled  the  throne  of  Cordova 
from  A.H.  138  to  428  (ad. 755  to  1036), and  a  short  account 
of  the  principal  events  of  their  reigns. 

Nuwayri  died,  according  to  Haji  Khalfah,  in  the  year 
732  of  the  Hejira,  at  the  age  of  50.  Among  his  other  accom- 
plishments his  biographers  say  that  his  hand-writing  was 
very  fine ;  indeed  he  seems  to  have  made  a  trade  of  it.  for 
Soyutti,  in  his  •  History  of  Egypt'  (Ar.  MS.  in  the  Brit.  Mus., 
7331,  f.  127),  says  that  he  made  eight  transcripts  of  the 
large  collection  of  Mohammedan  traditions,  by  Bokhari, 
entitled  '  Sahib,'  for  each  of  which  he  was  paid  the  enor- 
mous sum  of  one  thousand  dirhems,  or  about  sixty-five 
pounds  sterling.  He  dedicated  his  large  work  to  Almalek 
An-nasser  Kalaun,  sultan  of  Egypt  (reigned  from  a.h.  678 
to  G89),  a  hberal  patron  of  letters,  by  whom  he  was  munifi- 
cently rewarded. 

Complete  copies  of  Nuwayri's  work  are  exceedingly  scarce. 
We  are  however  assured  that  it  is  entire  in  the  library  of 
the  university  of  Leyden.  The  Escurial  library  possesses  one 
Tolume,  containing  parts  xi.  and  xii.  (CataL  No.  1637.) 
There  are  also  several  loose  volumes  at  Paris  belonging  to 
different  sets,  and  among  them  one  supposed  to  have 
l«en  written  by  Nuwayri  himself.  (Bib,  Beg,  Part,  Cat., 
No.  702.) 

Various  extracts  from  the  work  of  Nuwayri  have  been 
published  at  different  periods.  Reiske  was  the  first  who 
mentioned  the  work,  in  his  *  Prodigmata  ad  Hagi  Khalifee 
Tabulas,*  Leyden,  1766.  Albert  Schultens  next  gave  a  slieht 
notice  of  the  historical  part  of  his  work,  together  with  a  few 
extracts  from  it,  at  the  end  of  his  '  Monumenta  Vetustiora 
Arabum,'  published  at  Leyden,  in  174gL  Again,  in  1786, 
Reiske  made  use  of  it  for  his  'Historical  Notes,'  pub- 
lished as  a  continuation  to  his  translation  of  Abu-1-fedi 
(IlafnisD,  1789-94).  Schultens  published  also  a  Latin 
translation  of  some  fragments  of  Nuwayri  in  the  collection 
entitled  *Historia  Vetustissimi  Imperii  Joctanidarum  in 
Arabia  Felice.*  That  chapter  of  the  fifth /(?rtn  which  treats 
of  the  conquest  of  Sicily  by  the  Mohammedans  was  next 
translated,  first  into  Latin,  by  Rosario  Gregorio.and  printed 
ID  folio  at  Palermo,  1790,  and  inserted  in  the  collection 
entitled  *  Kerum  Arabicarum  quee  ad  Historiam  Siculam 
spcctant,  amplissima  coUectio,*  and  then  into  French,  by 
Mr.  J.  J.  A.  Caussin ;  and  Mr.  James  Lassen  Rasraussen 
ba<i  lately  published,  in  his  'Additamenta  ad  Historiam 
Arabum  ante  Islamismum,'  Copenh.,  1821,  some  fragments 
of  the  same  work,  in  Arabic  and  Latin,  respecting  some 
curious  customs  of  the  Arabs  who  preceded  Mohammed. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  Nuwayri's  work  is  still  imper- 
fectly known,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  historical 
pnrt — at  least  that  concerning  the  settlements  of  the  Arabs 
on  the  continent  of  Europe — has  not  been  published  entire, 
as  it  would  tlirow  great  light  on  the  history  of  the  middle 

Haji  Khalfah's  Kash/wdh-dhanun,  a  bibliographical 
dictionary,  in  the  British  Museum;  At-so>utti*s  History  of 
E^pt.  ib. ;  Bib.  Bich.,  No.  7331,  fol.  70,  v.  et  passim. 

NUX  VO'MICA.    [Strychnos.] 

NYCTALO'PIA.    [Hemeralopia.] 

NY'CTERIS.    [Cheiroptera,  vol.  vii.,  p.  24.] 

NYCTHE'MERUS.    [Payonid*.] 

NY'CTIA.    [OwLs.l 

NYCTI'BIUS,  M.  Vieillot's  name  for  a  genus  of  birds, 
the  type  of  which  is  the  Great  Ibijau,  the  Grand  Crapaud 
ralant  de  Cayenne  of  Buffon,  Caprimulgus  grandis  of 
Latham. 

Generic  Character. — Bill  very  much  depressed  and  di- 
lated, especially  at  the  base,  where  it  is  furnished  with 
hribtles,  narrowed  and  hooked  at  the  point;  upper  mandible 
with  an  obtuse  tooth  on  each  edge,  towards  its  origin,  very 
much  developed  in  the  old  bird;  lower  mandible  larger, 
with  the  edges  curved  outwards ;  gape  very  wide,  reaching 
to  the  eyes;  anterior  toes  united  at  the  origin  by  a  small 
membrane ;  lateral  toes  unequal ;  hallux  robust  and  flat- 
tened.    First  quill  shorter  than  the  fifth. 

Description  qf  the  Great  Ibijau.—Size  about  that  of  a 
stout  owl ;  total  length  of  the  bird  rather  more  than  twelve 
inches ;  of  the  bill,  taken  from  the  corners  of  the  mouth, 
rather  more  than  three;  tail  a  little  graduated, and  ex- 
<^«?€jded  by  the  wings  when  folded  by  a  few  lines ;  plumage 
^'^own,  speckled  with  black,  fulvous,  and  white,  principally 
^^on  the  back,  wings,  and  tai) ;  breast  of  a  deeper  brown 


than  the  spots;  head,  neck,  and  lower  part  of  the  body 
striped  transversely  with  the  same  colours.  In  some 
individuals  the  plumage  is  more  brown  than  it  is  in 
others. 

HabitSf  solitary.      The  bird  haunts    hollow  trees,  and 
prefers  t^ose  which  are  near  the  water.    [Night- Jars.] 


Nyotibius  grandis. 

NYCTICE'BUS.    [Slow  Lemur.] 

NYCri'CORAX.  Mr.  Stephens's  name  for  a  i^enus  of 
GralkUoreSt  or  Wading  Birds,  belonging  to  the  family  Ar- 
deadce  (Herons  and  &anes).  Mr.  Swainson  has  changed 
the  name  to  Nyctiardea ;  but  besides  the  inconvenience 
arising  from  the  change,  the  generic  name  Nyctiardea  is  a 
hybrid  word  derived  from  Greek  and  Latin  roots,  and  there- 
fore objectionable. 

Generic  Characterr^Bill  very  strong,  rather  longer  than 
the  head,  compressed ;  upper  mandible  curved  towards  the 
point ;  maxima  sulcated  for  three-fourths  of  its  length  and 
emarginated ;  culmen  rounded ;  tomia  of  both  mandibles 
straight  and  sharp,  that  of  the  under  mandible  entering 
within  the  upper  one.  Nostrils  basal,  longitudinal,  placed 
in  the  furrow  of  the  maxilla,  and  covered  above  by  a  naked 
membrane ;  lores  and  orbits  naked.  Legs  of  mean  length, 
slender.  Toes  three  before  and  one  behind ;  middle  toe 
shorter  than  the  tarsus,  exterior  toe  connected  by  a  mem- 
brane  to  the  middle  one  as  far  as  the  first  joint*  Claws 
short,  falcated,  that  of  the  middle  toe  pectinated.  Tibiof 
naked  for  a  short  space  above  the  tarsal  joint.    (Gould.) 

This  form,  of  which  at  least  seven  species  are  now  known, 
is  widely  diffused.  Species  occur  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa, 
and  America  ;  and  have  been  found  in  Manilla,  New  South 
Wales,  and  Tierra  del  Fuego. 

We  select  as  our  example  Nycticorax  Europ€eus,  Ste- 
phens; Nycticorax  Gardeni  Jard. ;  Ardea  Nycticorax, 
Linn. 

Description, — Old  Birds — no  difference  m  that  stage  of 
life  between  the  sexes.  Top  of  the  head,  back  and  scapu- 
lars, black  with  bluish  and  greenish  reflections;  three 
white  very  narrow  feathers,  six  or  seven  inches  in  length, 
taking  their  origin  at  the  back  of  the  head  just  above  the 
nape,  and  descending  backwards  ;  lower  part  of  the  back, 
wings,  and  tail  clear  ash-colour ;  forehead,  spac^  above  the 
eyes,  throat,  front  of  the  neck,  and  lower  parts  white ;  bill 
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biack,  yellowish  at  the  bate  of  the  lower  mandible ;  iris  red ; 
feet  yellowish  green ;  length  rather  more  than  1  foot  8 
inches. 

y^oung  of  the  Year.— The  three  long  nuchal  feathers  ab- 
sent ;  top  of  the  head,  nape,  back,  and  scapulars  of  a  muddy 
brown,  with  longitudinal  bright  red  dashes  on  the  Centre  of 
each  feather ;  throat  white,  with  small  brown  spots ;  feathers 
of  the  front  and  sides  of  the  neck  ycUowisli,  with  wide 
brown  borders ;  coverts  of  the  wings  and  quills  ashy-brown, 
marked  with  great  yellowish  white  spots  at  the  extremity  of 
each  feather ;  lower  parts  clouded  with  brown,  white,  and 
ash-colour  ;  middle  of  the  belly  whitish ;  arite  and  point 
of  the  bill  brown,  the  rest  greenish  yellow ;  iris  brown ; 
feet  olive  brown. 

In  this  stage  it  is  the  Ardeamaculata,  and  Ardea  Garderd, 
Gmel. ;  Le  Pouacre  and  Le  Pouacre  de  Cayenne,  Buff. ; 
Spotted  and  Gardenian  Heron,  Lath. ;  and  Scarza  cenerino, 

*  Slor.  degl.  Uc'  Indeed  ornithologists  have  described  it  as 
a  distinct  species,  in  almost  every  progressive  stage  of  plu- 
mage. 

In  the  old  state  the  bird  is  the  Bihoureau,  Roupeau,  and 
Herofi  f^ris  of  the  French ;  Scarza  Nitticora  of  the  Italians ; 
Der  Nacht'Reiher  and  Aschgraue  Reiger  mit  S-nacken/e- 
dem  of  the  Germans;  ^/ootttr^Auxi/tof  theNetherlanders; 
Night-Heron  and  Lesser  Ash  coloured  Heron  of  the  Bri- 
tish. 

Habits,  Food,  Reproduction,  ^c. — The  Common  Ntghi- 
Heron  appears  to  affect  high  situations  by  day,  and  in  the 
evening  resorts  to  the  low-lands,  marsh,  or  river  side  for  its 
food,  which  consists  of  fish,  for  choice,  and  in  their  absence 
of  frogs,  mice,  and  even  insects.  The  old  French  quatrain 
says:— 

'Le  Bihourenu efp«C6 d«  Heron 

El  haulU  rochen  et  ei  collines  hante. 
Sa  forme  ect  pen  au  Herou  differeoto. 
Sot  le  rivage  U  vit,  ei  environ.* 

The  general  truth  of  this  picture  of  itd  habits  is  borne 
out  by  modem  observation ;  and  its  fondness  for  perching 
on  high  situations  is  attested  bv  Mr.  Gould,  who  received  a 
fine  adult  specimen  which  had  been  shot  from  a  high  tree 
iu  the  gardens  at  Frogmore  near  Windsor.  The  nest  is 
built  of  sticks  on  the  topmost  branches  of  trees,  and  the 
bird  breeds,  like  the  Common  Heron,  in  society.  Where 
there  are  no  woods,  the  nest  has  been  found  among  reeds. 
The  eggs,  four  in  number,  are  pale  greenish  blue. 

Geographical  Distribution — very  wide.  Since  the  article 
BiTTBRN  was  written,  the  Prince  of  Musignano  has  corrected 
the  statement  of  its  identity  with  the  Qua  Bird,  which  he 
notes  as  distinct,  in  his  Geographical  and  Comparative  List, 
under  the  name  of  Nycticorax  Americanus,  Bonap.,  Ardea 
Nyctieorax,  Wils.  In  addition  to  the  localities  given  in  the 
article  above  quoted.  Col.  Sykes  notices  it  among  the  col- 
lection of  birds'  skins  formed  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  by 
Captain  Spiller,  R.A.  (Zoot.  Proe.,  1835.)  It  will  be  ob- 
served in  the  article  Bittern,  that  Le  Vaillant  had  pre- 
viously noticed  it  in  South  Africa.  Mr.  Gould  records  it, 
amonr  other  localities,  from  North  Africa.  Dr.  Von 
Seebold  and  M.  Burger  saw  it  in  Japan.  M.  Lesson  states 
that  he  found  it  at  the  Falkland  Islands  (Isles  Malouines). 

In  Europe,  M.  Temminck  notes  it  as  rather  abundant  in 
most  of  the  southern  countries,  but  as  more  rare  towards 
the  north ;  and  as  not  numerous  in  Holland.  He  considers 
the  bird  found  in  North  America  as  the  same  species ;  but 
in  this,  it  seems,  he  is  mistaken. 

In  these  islands  the  common  Night-Heron  is  a  rare 
visitor.  In  the  last  editions  of  Pennant,  the  specimen  in 
the  Leverian  Museum,  which  was  shot  near  London,  is  no- 
ticed, and  the  editor  had  heard  of  another  having  been 
killed  in  Suffolk;  and  Dr.  Latham,  in  a  note  to  the  same 
work,  records  one  that  was  killed  at  Cliefden  in  Bucking- 
hamshire. He  adds,  that  it  is  common  in  Spain  and  about 
Gibraltar,  and  that  it  inhabits  China  and  India ;  and  falls 
mto  the  general  error,  as  it  now  seems  to  be  considered,* 
that  the  North  American  species  is  identical  with  it 

Montagu  notices  a  specimen  shot  on  the  Oose  near 
Ampthill,  and  another  (a  young  h'lrd—GarcHuan  Heron) 
was  shot  near  Thame  in  Oxfordshire,  by  Lord  Kirkwall.    Be- 

*  Mr.  Goold  appears  atlU  to  enUrtain  dotibU  wbeUior  this  biitl  and  Uie  North 
Amerioui  tprciet  are  not  the  same;   fijr.  In  his  mafoiflcent  work  on  the 

*  Birds  of  Europe.'  he  eayt.'  if  not  Identical,  the  Night-Heroo  of  North  America 
War*  lo  great  a  resemblance  to  the  European  bird,  as  to  rrquire  an  experienced 
eye  to  detect  Uie  dtflerence;  the  American  birds  are  however,  we  believo, 
•arger  in  all  their  proportions.*  Latham,  on  the  oontrmry,  says  that  the  Ame- 
ncaa  birds  are  soudler 


wick  took  his  flgaro  from  a  specimen  in  th*  WydHb  Ms 
seum.  Two  came  under  the  obsenration  of  Mr.  8c^  — 
one  shot  by  the  earl  of  Home,  at  the  Hirsel  oevCuil. 
stream,  in  1823 ;  and  another,  now  in  Sir  W.  Jardioc*!  mo- 
seum,  killed  about  two  years  afterwards  in  tlM  Det|y»H.tw 
hood  of  Dumfries.  It  appears  in  Mr.  Thoapsoo  •  Ir^sli 
List.  He  saw  a  specimen  in  Dublin,  which,  be  was  mfora^i 
was  sent  to  the  bird  preserver,  in  whose  posicMion  it  vm  la 
a  fresh  state,  from  Letterkenny,  early  in  1834. 


f^^^^^^r^:^ 


Common  Night-Besoa. 
Float  figure,  adnh  I  back  flgmv.  yon^. 

NYCTTNOMUS.    rCHBiBOPTBHA.  voL  riu  ^  t4.] 

NYCnORNIS.    [Mkropidjb,  vol.  xv,  pu  1  lb.1 

NYCTI'PETES.    [Owls.1 

NYCrCPHILUS.    [CH«iROPrBBA.voLvii,pL24] 

NYKdPING.    [SwBDBN.] 

NYL  6HAU,  or  NEEL  6HAU.  fAjmuon.  mL  u. 
p.  76.] 

NYMEGEN.    [Niicwbobn.] 

NYMPH A'CEA,  Lamarck's  name  Ibr  a  fnafly  cTDbv 
arian  conchifers,  consisting  of  the  generm  Samgmtwd^yK 
Psammobia,  Psammotea,  Tellina,  TelUnidet^  CotUk  Imrr^i, 
Donax,  Capsa,  and  Crassina,  To  these  Mr.  G.  B.  Swo^ 
suggests  tbat  Gratelupia  and  Egeria  may  be  mdiaL  [C*.^- 
chacea;  Conchifera;  Gratblupia;  Maulcoixxt^  tol 
xiv.,  p.  319  (Nymphidig).'] 

NYMPHi£A'CEiV,  a  natural  order  of  aqiatK  fUstk 
with  floating  leaves  and  solitary  flowers,  fbaoil  in  a3  'ia 
hot  and  temperate  parts  of  the  world.  They  ttsoallv  ka^t 
four  sepals  and  manv  petals,  which  latter  riwimAj  ex- 
tract into  stamens,  indefinite  in  number,  tantiihtr  b^p^- 
^nous  or  adherent  to  the  sides  of  the  cirpeU.  TIm  orsry 
IS  superior,  divided  internally  into  nnmerons  edb,  lo  mbn^ 
sides  adhere  many  seecU,  containing  an  abundaaet  of  mlln- 
men  and  a  small  embryo  external  to  it:  the  stigmas  f»iasi« 
from  the  apex  of  the  ovary.  The  order  difleis  froiB  Raoia- 
culacesB  in  the  consolidation  of  its  carpels,  fVora  Pafovvrvao 
in  the  placentation  not  being  parietal,  and  fron  Nrlss- 
biace»  in  the  want  of  a  large  truncated  disk  eocrtaojsx 
monospermous  achenia.  The  stems  of  these  plaa^  cr 
fleshy  rhizomata,  rooting  in  the  mud  at  the  boCSom  4f  t»-.- 
waters  in  which  they  grow ;  and  their  woody  tmms  m  « 
loosely  disposed  among  the  cellular,  as  to  hare  nmi  rat  i» 
a  controversy  concerning  the  real  nature  of  th9  fka  k 
which  it  is  arranged,  most  writers  considering,  with  v^  t!^ 
it  is  Exogenous,  while  others  refer  it  to  the  Bo4vr» 
type.  The  species  of  this  order  are  generally  plantB  «r  pv 
beauty,  either  the  flowers  or  the  leaves  being  of  uniisaa!  i^-. 
The  white  wateHily  (Nymphtta  alba)  and  the  yeltow  «>v 
phar  luteum)  of  our  own  rivers  and  ponds  are  aaKiBf  *^ 
finest  specimens  of  floral  development  in  tbcee  latitirfii 
in  other  countries  both  their  size  and  colour  are  au^umivj^ 
brilliant  tints  of  blue  and  crimson  being  added  to  tlw  yn 
white  of  our  native  species,  and  the  most  delimot  e^-^r 
being  also  emitted.  In  Dcmerara  grows  the  Viriorm  fxn« 
whose  flowers  have  a  diameter  of  fifteen  tDchet.  whaW  tW 
leaves  are  as  much  as  six  feet  and  a  half  %aom^  KPm*^ 
Magazine,  \o\.  vii.,  p.  20 :  and  Botanical  Registrr  fiv  IK.K 
Miscell.,  No.  13.)     In  the  East  Indies  tibs  Bur^iaie  Jer:t 
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emulates  the  Victoria  m  the  size  of  the  leaves,  hut  its 
flowers  are  small  and  inconspicuous.  In  both  these  plants 
the  farinaceous  seeds  are  used  for  food. 


NympluM  alba. 

1.  the  ofTaiT,  OD  which  an  seen  Uie  icim  left  by  the  petals  and  stamrns  re 
■oTcd  from  It ;  2,  a  seed. 

NYOtfPHICUS.    [Psittacid;b.] 

NYMPHODO'RIJS,  a  suj^eon.  whose  date  is  not  exactly 
known,  but  who  must  have  lived  some  time  beforp  Christ. 
He  is  mentioned  by  several  anttent  authors  as  the  inventor 
of  a  machine  for  reducing  luxations  of  the  femur  (Gels.,  De 
Med^  lib.  viii.,  cap,  20 ;  GhUComment.mHippocr.de  Artie. 
Libr.,  tom.  xviii.,  pars  i.,  p.  736,  ed.  Kiihn),  and  also  of  a 
sort  of  box  iyXtanroKOfuiov)  for  fractures  of  the  limbs  (Ori- 
bas.,  De  Machinam.,  cap.  24).  He  is  probably  the  same 
person  as  Nymphodotus  mentioned  by  Aetius  (Teirab.  iii., 
Serm.  i.,  cap.  45,  49),  Paulus  iSgineta  (lib.  vii.,  cap.  12), 
and  Galen  {De  Compont  Medicam.  per  Generci,  lib.  vi, 
can.  14,  tom.  xiii.,  p.  926,  ed.  Kiihn). 

NYMPHS  (Nv|t^^  Nymplue)  were  female  deities  in  the 
Greek  and  Roman  mythology,  who  were  supposed  to  pre- 
side over  all  parts  of  the  earth.  Those  who  presided  over 
riven,  brooks,  and  springs,  were  called  Naiads;  those  over 
mountains,  Oreades ;  those  over  woods  and  trees,  Dryades 
and  Hamadryades  ;  those  over  the  sea,  Nereids  ;  those  over 
Talleys,  Napaa,  &c.  They  are  represented  as  beautiful 
joung  women ;  and  indeed  their  name,  which  is  probably 
connected  with  the  Latin  nubo,  appears  to  have  signifiea 
originally  marriageable  young  women.  They  were  the 
attendants  of  Hera,  Aplu-odite,  Artemis,  and  other  of  the 
goddesses;  and  the  nurses  of  many  of  the  gods,  as  Zeus, 
I>ionysus,  and  Pan.  Their  lives  were  very  long,  but  they 
vere  not  immortsd.     (Paus.,  x.  31,  sec.  2.)     They  were 


worshiped  in  many  parts  of  Greece,  and  were  propitiated 
by  offerings  of  milk,  oil,  and  honey,  and  by  sacrifices  of 
lambs  (Theocr.,  Id.,  v.  53,  149);  and  temples  were  also 
dedicated  to  them  in  Italy.  (Cic,  De  Nat,  Deor.,  iiL 
17.)    [Naiads;  Nereids.] 

NYSSO'NIDiB,  a  family  of  Hymenopterous  insects  be- 
longing to  the  section  Fossores.  This  family  is  thus  cha- 
racterised by  Latreille : — Labium  either  entirely  or  for  the 
most  part  hidden ;  the  maxillae  and  labium  do  not  form  a 
proboscis ;  mandibles  without  any  internal  notch ;  head 
moderately  large;  abdomen  either  conical  or  somewhat 
ovate,  and  with  a  short  peduncle;  antennae  fiiiform,  with 
the  first  joint  but  slightly  elongated. 

The  principal  character  which  distinguishes  this  fiimily 
from  its  congeners  is  the  absence  of  a  notch  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  mandibles.  It  contains  the  following  genera  :— 
Astata,  Nysson,  Oxybelus,  Niiela,  and  Pison, 

In  the  first  of  these  genera,  Astata  of  Latreille,  the  eyes 
are  large  and  of  an  oval  form^  converging  at  the  vertex,  and 
in  the  male  sex  meeting ;  the  man£bles  are  bifid  at  the 
apex :  the  anterior  pair  of  wings  have  one  narrow,  short, 
and  fippendiculated  marginal  cell,  and  three  submarginal 
cells,  of  which  the  first  is  narrow,  longitudinal,  divided 
obliquely  near  the  middle  by  an  obsolete  nervure  that  runs 
from  the  base  of  the  stigma  to  the  middle  of  the  first  trans- 
verso-cubital  ;  the  second  submarginal  cell  is  triangular, 
and  receives  both  the  recurrent  nervures ;  the  third  is  very 
distant  from  the  apex  of  the  wing ;  the  legs  are  moderately 
long  and  very  spinous  in  the  female. 

Aetata  boops  (Schrank)  is  about  half  an  inch  in  length; 
the  head,  thorax,  and  legs  are  black,  and  the  body  is  red, 
with  a  black  tip  and  a  small  spot  of  black  at  the  base.  This 
species  is  found  in  various  parts  of  England  and  on  the 
Continent,  but  apnears  to  be  local.  The  female  builds  her 
nest  in  the  ground,  and  is  said  to  select  the  burrow  formed 
by  some  other  insect  for  the  purpose.  Mr.  Shuckard,  in 
his  excellent  work  on  the  British  Fossorial  Hymenoptera, 
states  that  the  males  are  much  more  abundant  than  the 
females ;  and  whenever  he  succeeded  in  capturing  the  latter 
with  its  prey,  he  always  found  it  to  consist  of  the  larvae  of 
PenUUoma  bidens.  Mr.  Curtis  has  captured  specimens 
laden  with  the  larvae  of  Pentatoma  praeina,  and  a  little 
bee  {Epeolue  variegatue)  is  preyed  upon  by  the  Astata  to 
feed  her  larvae. 

In  the  genus  Nyseon  (Latreille)  the  anterior  wing  has 
three  submarginal  cells ;  the  second  cell  receives  both  re- 
current nervures  and  is  petiolated ;  the  first  submarginal 
cell  is  considerably  longer  than  the  two  others ;  the  man- 
dibles are  terminated  by  a  simple  point ;  the  eyes  are  oval 
and  prominent.  Five  species  of  this  genus  are  recorded  as 
British. 

The  genus  Oxybelue  (Latreille)  is  distinguished  by  the 
eye  being  oval  and  slightly  prominent;  the  antennae  short 
and  arcuated ;  the  anterior  pair  of  wings  have  a  narrow  mar- 
ginal cell  slightly  appendiculated,  and  one  submarginal  cell, 
which  receives  a  single  recurrent  nervure ;  abdomen  short. 
Eight  species  of  this  genus  are  described  in  Mr.  Shuckard's 
work :  the  most  common  is  the  Oxybeltts  unielumis,  an 
insect  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length ;  black,  with  a 
row  of  white  spots  on  each  side  of  the  abdomen,  and  with 
the  tibiae  and  tarsi  red.  It  preys  upon  flies,  which  it  carries 
by  its  hind  legs  to  deposit  in  the  burrow  in  which  the  young 
are  reared. 

The  genus  Nitela  (Latreille)  differs  from  the  last  in 
having  the  antennae  longer  and  nearly  straight,  and  with 
the  second  and  third  joints  of  equal  length.  Like  Qxybslue^ 
it  has  but  one  submarginal  cell ;  the  mandibles  are  bifid 
at  the  apex ;  there  are  no  protuberances  on  the  thorax,  nor 
spines  on  the  legs. 

In  the  genus  Pison  (Spinola)  the  eyes  are  emarginated ; 
there  are  three  submarginal  cells  to  the  anterior  pair  of 
wings ;  the  second  cell  is  very  small,  petiolated,  and  receives 
two  reourrent  nervures. 
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N,  pa^e  57 

Kabathfei  [Arabia,  p  215] 

Nubii.  57 

Nablous  LSyriii] 

Nabob,  or  Nabab,  58 

Nabonassar,  ^ra  of  [Periods  of 

ReT(»lution] 
NabopoliiBsar  fBab^^loD] 
Nachitoches  [LouisianaJ 
Nacre  [Shell] 
Nacrite,  68 
Nadir  [Zvaithi 
NMir  Shah,  58 

Nesa  [Isopoda,  vol.  xiii.»  p.  53] 
Nnviiu  Cneius,  59 
Naerus,  59 
Nagasaki  rjapanl 
Nagore  [MarwarJ 
Nagpore  [Berar] 
Nagpore  (town),  60 
Nahum,  60 
Naia,60 
Na(mde9»  or  Nayadet  (zoology), 

63 
Naiades  (botany),  68 
Naiids,  68 
Nairn  fNaimshire] 
Nairnshire,  68 
Naked  Seeds,  70 
Nakhichevan  [Georgia] 
Nakhimov,  70 
Name  [Noun] 
Namen  fNamurl 
Names,  Proper,  /O 
Namur,  province^  72 
Namur,  town,  73 
Nancy,  or  Nanci,  73 
Nangasaki  [Japan] 
Naufoa,  74 
Naning,  74 
Nankeen,  74 
Nankin,  74 
Nanni,  Giovanni,  75 
Nan6des  [P«ittacid»] 
Nantes,  75 
Nantua  [AIn] 

Nantucket  Bay  [Massachusetts] 
Nantwich,  or  Namptwich,  76 
Naphtha  [Hydrogen] 
Naphthalamidc,  76 
Naphthalase,  77 
Naphthalic  Acid,  17 
Naphthalin  [Hydrogen] 
Napier,  John,  u 
Napier*s  Bones  or  Rods,  78 
Naples,  kingdom  of,  7^ 
Naples,  province  of,  82 
Naples,  city,  82 
Napoleon  [Bonaparte] 
Napoleon,  Code  [Codes,  Les 

Cinq] 
N&poli  di  Malvabfa,  or  Monem- 

basia,  86 
Nauoli  di    RomanU,  Na(iplia, 

AnapU,  86 
Narbonne,  86 
Narborough.  Sir  John,  87 
Narceia,  87 
Narcissus,  88 
Narcotics,  88 
NarcotSna,  88 
Narcotine  [l*apaver] 
Nardi,  Jicopo,  89 
Nardus  [Spikenard] 
Nares,  James,  89 
Nami,  89 
Narraj^aaKt  Bay    [Rhode   It- 


Narrows.  The  [New  York] 

Narses,  89 

Naruszewicz,  90 

Narva,  90 

Narwhal  [Whales] 

Nas&lis,  90 

Nasamones,  92 

Nascent  State,  93 

NasebyTCharles  I.] 

Nash,  Thomas,  93 

Nash,  John,  93 

Nasir-ed-din,  93 

Nassa  [Bntomostomata,  vol.  ix., 
p.  455] 

Nassau  or  Foggy  Islands,  93 

Nassau  [Bahamas] 

Nassau,  Duchy  of,  94 

Nassau,  House  of,  94 

Nasturtium,  98 

NisuafUrsidae;  Vivcrridae] 

Natal,  Coast  of,  98 

Natat6res,  99 

Natchez  [Mississippi  State] 

N&tica  [Neritidffi] 

National  Assembly  [Mirabeau] 

National  Debt,  99 

National  Gallery,  102 

Nations,  Law  of  [Law,  p.  361] 

Natolia  [Anatolia] 

Natrix,  104 

Natrolite  [MesotypcJ 

Natron  [Sodiumj 

Natron  Lakes.  105 

Natter-Jack  Toad,  106 

Natural  (in  muMc),  106 

Natural  Orders  of  Plants,  106 

Natural  Philosophy  [Physics] 

Naturalization  [Alien;  Denizen] 

Nature,  Law  of  [Law, p.  361] 

Naucl6rus  [Falconidss,  vol.  x., 
P.18GJ 

Naud6,  Gabriel,  107 

Naumichia,  107 

Naumburg,  107 

Naupactus  [Locris] 

NaCiplia  [Najoli  di  Romania] 

NaAplius  [Branchiopoda,  vol.  v., 
p.  340] 

Naiitilidse,  108 

Nautilus,  108 

Naval  Architecture  [Ship] 

Navan  [Meath] 

Navar^te,  J.  H.,  114 

Navarrae,  1).  F.,  1 14 

Navatfno,  1 15 

Navarra,  115 

Navarre,  Basse  [PyrC-nC*es, 
Basses] 

Nave  [Church] 

Navicella  [Neritidao] 

Navigation  [Coraj>a88 ;  Longi- 
tude and  Latitude,  Methods 
of  Finding; ;  Mercator's  Pro- 
jection; Sailing] 

Navigation  Laws  [Ship  and 
Shipping'] 

Navigator's  Islands,  117 

Novy,  117 

N&xia  [Maiid»,  vol.  xiv.,  p.  238] 

Naxos,  Naxia,  124 

Nazarcnes.  123 

Nazareth  [Syria] 

Neagh,  Luu;;h,  123 

Nral.  Daniel,  125 

Neauder,(  .  F..  125 

Neap  or  Neep  Titles  [TiJes] 

Nfipolis  [Naples.] 

Nearchus,  12o 


Neath  [Glamorganshire] 

Nebrus,  127 

N4bulflD  [Stars  and  Nebuls] 

Necessity,  127 

Neckar,  river  [Rhine] 

Necker,  James,  127 

Necrosis,  123 

Nectarine  [Peach] 

Nectarinfads  [  Sun-Birdsl 

Nect6poda  [  Neucleobranchiata] 

Necturus,  128 

Nedjed,  or  Ne«ljd  [Arabia] 

Needle  Manufacture.  128 

Neefs,  Peter,  129 

Neer,  Arnold  vander,  129 

Neer,  Kglon  H.  vander,  129 

Ne  exeat  Regno,  1 29 

Negapatam,  130 

Negative  and  Impossible  Quan- 
tities, 130 

Negro  [Man] 

Negropont  [KubcBa] 

Nfgundo,  1.37 

Nehemiah  [Ezra] 

Neisse.  137 

Neledinskv-Mtletzky,  138 

Nella-Mala   Mountains    [Hin- 
dustan,  vol.  xii.,  p.  208] 

Nelli^reen  Mountains  f  Hindus- 
tan, vol  xii.,  p.  210J 

Nellore,  138 

Nelocira  [Isopoda,  vol.  xiii.,  p. 
53] 

Nelson,  Robert,  138 

Nelson,  Horatio,  138 

Nelumbiiceffi,  140 

Nematopoda  [Cirripeda] 

Nematura  [Trochoidea] 

N6mean  Games,  141 

NeraertC'sia  [Sertularia] 

Ncraesiianus,  141 

NC'mesix,  141 

Nfm^bius,  141 

Nemorhasdus  [Antelope,  vol.  ii., 
p.  89) 

Nem6sia,  142 

Nemours  [Seine  et  Mame] 

N6mours,  Dukes  of,  142 

Nen. river  [Northamptonshirt] 

N6nnius,  or  Ninnius,  142 

Neolo>^  [Rationalism] 

Neomeris  [Pseudozoana] 

Neomorpha,  142 

Neophron  [Vulturidae] 

Neophytes,  142 

Nuoira^us  [Antelope,  vol.  ii.,  p. 
b2] 

Ncots,  St.  [Huntingdonshire] 

NeAttia,  U2 

Nepatil,  or  Nepal,  142 

Nei>enthAceap,  144 

Nfper  [Napier] 

Nephehne,  145 

Nephrite.  145 

Nephritis  [Kiilneys,  Diseases  of] 

Nephrops    [Ilomarus,  vol.  xii., 
p    2-4] 

Nepos,  Cornelius,  145 

Nepos,  Fl&vius  Julius,  146 

Neptwa,  146 

Nepu'inus,  146 

Nerac  [Lot  et  Garonne] 

Nctbudda  [Hindustan,  vol.  xii., 
n.21l] 

Nerei  !s,  146 

Nereis,  1  16 

Neii,  Filippo  de',  147 

Neri,  Pomp£o,  147 
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NeHtarTroeboi«3M] 
Nerflid*  rXroeboid**" 
Neritfoa  [TrochoiiW!  ^ 
Neritopsis  f^Troebotdaa' 
Nero,  Clafidios  (  «««r,  \C 
Ner6ciU  [Isopoda,  wL  la,  p. 

62] 
Neros  [SanM] 

Nertshuuk  MonntaiBS  [Alb] 
Nertshinsk  [SamiaJ 
Ncrva,  148 

Nerve  and  Nerrm  Syslra.  1 41 
N^kU.  154 

Ness,  Loch,  \M  faim 

Nestor    (Onutkiafar)  '^PsRlta- 
Nestorians,  155 
NetherUnds,  155 
Netschtr,  Caspar,  US 
Nettle,  163 
Neubeck,  163 
Neuberg.  163 
Neufch&teau  [Vospw 
Neufchitel  [Seine  IiJr.ww  ' 
Neufch&tel  (Switscr^L^^  lO 
Neuhaus,  164 
Neuhofl;  Theodor  v«a,  Ul 
NeuillyrScin*] 
Neukircn,  Beniamiii,  Kl 
Neukirchen,  164 
Neuril;^  164 
Neuritis  [Noiomlgk] 
Neur6ptera,  167 
Neusohl  [Uungaiy] 
Neuss,  167 
Neustadt,  167 
Neuter  [Geaderl 
Neutral  SaUs,  168 
Neutralisation,  168 
Neuvied,  168 
Neva,  river  [Pc4eribaf|pl 
Nev&da,  Sivrrm,  168 
Ncrers,  169 
Nevu,  169 

New  Bedford  [Mat«adnw(U 
New  BraDdenbtitg,  }7f 
New  firitain.  179 
New  Brunswick,  170 
New  Caledonia,  17i 
New  College.  Osftr<  }TS 
New  Kaglaad  JEafUad,  BhwI 
New  Forest,  17J 
New  Georgia  Archipdap^  V's 
New  Hampshire  l*j 
New  Hanover  [ji^m  InUaii 
New  Hebridts,  176 
New  Holland  [Atzstra&s] 
New  Ireland,  176 
New  Londoo  [Coniwctviii] 
New  Mexico  [Idexicaa  Sute*^' 
New  River  [MiddMoa,  9* 

Hufh] 
New  Siberia  [Siberia' 
New  South  SbetUiid,'ir7 
New  Testameak  [Gricsfceci; 

Testament] 
New  Year's  Day,  177 
New  York,  state.  177 
New  York,  city,  18.1 
New  Zealand  !  Zealand,  \««] 
Newark-upoo-lTrpnt,  1*4 
Newburg[New  York] 
Newbury,  185 

Newbury,  Port  [Masaarhiaifife' 
Newcastle,  l^c" 
Newcastle-nnder-Lyter,  '?i 
Newcomc,  W  iUiAm.  1)9 
Newfuuodland,  ls9 
NewfouadU&d  Dm^  ISl 
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NewhaveD  [SussexJ 
Newhaven  [Connecticut] 
Newmarkft.  191 
NewiHirt  [Monmouthshire ; 

Wij^ht,  Isle  of) 
Newport  Pftgnell,  192 
Newry,  10 Z 
Newspaperl,  193 
Nu\itun,  Iitaac,  197 
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O,  in  the  vowel  series,  if  arran^  aeoording  to  the  nature 
of  the  sound,  occupies  the  position  between  a  and  u.  In  the 
hieroglyphical  characters  it  appears,  according  to  Cham- 
poll  ion,  to  have  been  a  picture  or  an  eye,  and  even  in  the  okl 
Greek  alphabet  it  is  occasionally  found  with  a  dot  in  the 
centre,  to  represent  the  pupil,  for  instance  in  the  Elean 
Tablet.  But  for  the  different  forms  of  the  letter  see  Alpha- 
bet. The  changes  to  which  this  vowel  is  liable  areaiumerous. 
It  is  convertible  with  the  adjoining  vowel  u  ;  and  indeed 
the  two  characters  seem  to  have  had  a  common  origin. 
Thus,  the  old  Greek  alphabet  would  appear  to  have  once 
terminated,  like  the  Hebrew,  with  tau,  so  as  to  exclude  the 
upsilon ;  whereas  the  Etruscans  had  a  u  but  no  o.  Hence 
the  predominance  of  the  o  in  Greek,  of  the  u  in  Latin. 
Witnin  the  limits  of  the  Latin  itself  the  two  letters  are  often 
interchanged,  out  of  which  arises  the  confusion  between 
the  second,  or  o,  and  the  fourth,  or  u  declension,  to  both  of 
which  MongflcuSf  cibus,  senattis,  tumultus,  omaius,  kturus, 
domus,  &c.  The  words  consul  and  eonnUere  also  appear 
as  cosol  and  cosolere,  and  they  have  both  a  common  root 
with  solium,  a  seat  The  English  language,  too,  has  often 
an  a  written  where  u  is  heard,  as  one,  none,  once,  come, 
done,  toon,  some. 

2.  With  0.  Grimm  has  pointed  out  this  change  as  exist- 
ing between  the  Latin  and  Teutonic  tongues,  as  doma-re, 
longus,  odium,  &c.,  compared  with  zdhm-en,  long,  hass, 
&c.  Hence  too  the  double  form  of  the  name  Longobardi 
and  Langobardi.  So,  in  Latin,  firom  the  root  gno  ignoseo) 
were  formed  gnarus  and  irnarus;  and  again,  from  these 
narrare  and  ignorare,  in  the  latter  of  which  the  original 
vowel  reappears.  A|^in,  with  clarus  is  connected  gloria, 
as  closely  as  gratia  yi\i\igrat%u.  It  is  probable  too  that  the 
masculine  bono  and  the  feminine  bona  were  mere  dialectic 
varieties  which  originally  had  no  distinction  of  gender. 
Thus  in  the  Gothic  the  converse  prevails,  the  forms  in  o 
being  feminine,  those  in  a  masculine.  Lastly,  the  English 
and  Scotch  have  many  instances  of  the  interdiange,  as  one, 
two,  stone,  in  the  one,  one,  twa,  stone,  in  the  other;  but 
perhaps  this  change  belongs  to  the  next  head. 

3.  With  the  long  e,  the  sound  of  which  must  be  consi- 
dered as  the  same  with  the  English  a.  Hence  in  Greek, 
EvTcirwp,  aTarwp,  &c,  firom  w'anrp;  and  the  Latin  sol 
cor  correspond  with  the  Greek  i^Xioc  and  r»p  (observe  too 
the  German  hers).  The  town  Nemetum  in  Gallia  is  called 
by  Greek  geographers  NcfMiKr^oc,  and  the  German  jener  is 
in  English  yon. 

4.  With  ou.  This  interchange  is  virtually  the  same 
with  the  first-mentioned.  It  is  not  uncommon  in  French, 
as  compared  with  Latin,  as  novella,  nouvelle;  rota,  roue; 
totus,  tout,  &C. 

5.  With  uo,  especiallv  in  Italian,  as  huomo,  buono,  luogo, 
nuovo,  from  the  latin  Aomo,  bonus,  locus,  novus. 

6.  With  eu,  in  French,  as  lieu,  feu,jeu,  peu,  leur,  heure, 
douleur,  queue;  from  the  Latin,  locus,  focus,  jocus,pduci 
(and  Italian,  poco),  illorum,  hora,  dolor,  Cauda  or  coda, 

7.  With  atL  This  exisU  within  the  Latin ;  as  cauda  and 
coda,  cautes  and  cotes,  caudex  and  codex,  Claisdius  and  Clo- 
dius,  plaudo  and  plodo.  So  from  the  Latin  aurum,  audere 
(whence  the  frequentative  ausare),  At^fldus,  audire,  the 
Italians  have  oro,  osare,  0/anto;  and  the  French  or,  oser, 
ouir.  Hence  too  the  French  pronunciation  of  the  diph- 
thong au. 

8.  With  00.  Thus,  the  English  words  boat,  oath,  oak, 
must  have  received  their  present  orthography  when  both 
the  vowels  were  pronounceo,  as  they  still  are  in  some  parts 
of  EntcUnd,  bo-al,  o-ath,  or  boo^  oo-ath, 

9.  With  ue,  as  in  Spanish  bueno,  luego,/uego,  huesped; 
from  the  Latin  bonus,  locus,  focus,  hospes. 

10.  An  initial  o  with  hue  or  hui.  Hence  from  the  Latin 
ostium,  ostiarius,  are  derived  the  French  kuis,  huissier, 
and  the  English  usher.  From  the  Latin  os,  a  bone,  ovum, 
an  egg,  the  Spaniards  have  hueso,  huevo.  From  the  Latin 
octn,  ostrea,  come  the  French  huict  or  huit,  huistre  or  huitre. 
From  the  Latin  hodie,  which  appears  to  have  been  pro- 
nounced at  tlie  Italian  oggi,  was  formed  the  French  md, 
in  au'jour^-hui. 

IL  In  the  paragraphs  numbered  6,  9,  and  10,  the  o 


really  takes  the  sound  of  the  English  sr,  or  tba  Qsmk 
digamma ;  and  the  same  is  the  case  in  the  Greek  laafv^ 
itself  as  in  ouroc.  oivoc,  otia,  OoCoc  (which  is  tile  trm 
reading  in  Herodotus,  iv.  154),  for  Fmc*  Fa«c  Mk 
Fa(oc ;  the  first  three  of  which  may  be  coni pared  e«h  tks 
Latin  vicut,  vinum,  video.  Closely  allied  hereto  m  ifa 
frequent  interchange  in  Latin  of  otf  or  ot  wttb  i.    [U.I 

12.  With  ea,  as  between  Crerman  and  Eoflisk.    nm 
the  former  language  has  strong  brot,  rrom,  teA  4f 
the  latter  stream,  bread,  great,  death,  threai^m.^  TW  i 
change  exists  in  the  English  by  itselC  aa 
toeave,  wove  ;  heal,  whole ;  heat,  hot,  &e. 

13.  With  ei,  pronounced  as  the  English  long  L ' 
ceedingly  common  in  the  same  languages.  Gborpaf*  the  09- 
man  beide,  bein,  ein,  nein,  feist,  heim^  heiss,  kftnSsm,  wmm- 
heit,  meist,  theil,  heilig,  reihe,  speiche,  zeiekm;  wiik  Ssik, 
bone,  one,  none,  ghost,  home,  hot,  clothe,  mtmkood,  wseai, 
dole,  holff,  row,  spoke  of  a  wheel,  token.  This  rhi^e  nhm 
exists  within  the  English  language,  as  ekime  aai  skme; 
strike  and  stroke  ;  drive  and  drove. 

14.  A  short  S  with  a  short  e.  This  is  partxmMv  mm- 
mon  in  Greek,  and  above  all  in  the  penult  of  diaiylaMBS. 
Thus  with  vtfita,  ^rcXXw,  Xryw,  there  co-exist  the  otMh 
forms  vofto^,  erokoc,  Xoyo^.  The  Latin  eomsMoiy  pe 
the  6  in  such  words.  Hence  to  the  Greek  wtwru,  en.  < 
(tpviFa),  vfoc  (vcFoc),  tfu*»  (Fifu*t\  correspood  tke 
c6quus  and  pbpina,  ob,  n^hem,  n6vus,  Hbna  Hm  d 
of  these  vowels  is  exceedinglv  common  when  price M  ky  a  v 
sound,  especially  if  an  r  or  /  folbw.  Heoee  to  LsT 
and  vorto,  velle  and  v9lo,  vester  and  vostsr,  vfto  i 
Hence  likewise  to  the  Latin  vermis,  veUsu^  \ 
respond  the  English  worm,  wool,  wart.  A^aiiw  Ike  Ov- 
man  schwerdt  is  in  English  sword;  and  race  teref  ito 
German  ant-wort  (as  it  were  anti-word)  ia  te  f  ~  ' 
answer;  and  lastly,  many  words  of  this  fbrm  art  i 
with  an  o  and  pronounced  with  an  e,  asspoft,  i 
worse. 

15.  For  the  tendency  of  the  final  toiler  n  to 
after  o,  see  N. 

OAK.    [QuBRCus.] 
OAK  BAKK.    [Bark.] 

OAKHAM.      [RUTLANDSHIRX.] 

OAKHAMPTON.    [Dbvonshiwl] 

O'ASIS  (in  Greek/Oa<ric,  and  sometimea  Aiam^m  the 
appellation  given  to  those  fertile  spots  walered 
and  covered  with  verdure  which  are  scattered 
great  sandy  deserts  of  Africa.  [Dxskst.]  la 
they  are  called  wadys.  The  Arabic  and  the  Gieek  Mat 
seem  to  contain  the  same  root,  and  poesibk  the  eectf  mtss 
be  originally  a  native  African  term.  TW  aoeC  aseed 
are  in  the  Libyan  desert,  namely,  AeatLA.  SrvAim 
the  great  oasis  west  of  Thebes,  or  El  Kbaivik,  ^tab 
oasis,  or  Wah  el  Bahryeh,  and  several  smaller  ean  wkHk 
are  noticed  under  Egypt.  Fexsan  also  may  be  camikmai 
as  a  great  oasis  of  the  Sahara.  Homemann  kaa  ^eeoftii 
Fezsan ;  Browne  has  given  an  acoount  of  the  oens  if  II 
Khargeh,  and  (^ilUaudof  the  smaller  oeaea  vest  e^F 

The  oases  appear  to  be  depressions  in  the  H 
of  Libya.  On  going  flrom  the  Nile  westward*  Ike  1 
gradually  ascends  tHl  he  arrives  at  the  summit  ef  sb  t 
vated  plain,  which  continues  nearly  levd,  or  wiiki~ 
undulations,  for  a  considerable  distance,  and  rises  ki^s^ 
on  advancing  towards  the  south.  The  oeaea  ase  iJiii 
sunk  in  this  plain,  and  when  you  descend  to  e«e  ef  tkaia 
you  find  the  level  space  or  plain  of  the  oesas  aiadhr  to  t 
portion  of  the  valley  of  EgypC  surrounded  by  sSesf  Uli  ' 
limestone  at  some  distance  from  the  cultivatod  hiL  TW 
low  plain  of  the  oasis  is  sandstone  or  dmr,  at^  ftea  Ike 
last  the  water  rises  to  the  surfkoe  and  fiBrtifiaea  tke  eeeearr, 
and  as  the  table-hind  is  higher  in  the  tatitode  of  Tkste 
than  in  that  of  lower  Egypt,  we  may  readily  iaa^gtoe  ttot 
the  water  of  the  oases  is  conveyed  firom  soise  ektetoif^ 
to  the  south,  and  being  retained  by  the  bed  of  dey,  twm  w 
the  surfkoe  wherever  the  limestone  supefsnatua  •  ttmi^^ 
(Sir  J.  Gardner  Wilkinson  'On  the  Nde,  and  the  pMBV« 
and  former  Levels  of  Egypt,'  in  Journal  ^  the  Lomita  ^s^ 
graphical  Society,  l^^^,^i9hV&&^l 
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GATES,  TITUS,  was  the  son  of  a  ribbon-weaver,  who, 
having  seceded  (torn  the  Anabaptists,  among  whom  he  was 
a  preacher,  conformed  to  the  doctrines  of  the  English  estap 
blished  church,  took  orders,  and  held  a  benefice.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Merchant  Taylor's  school  in  London,  and  at  the 
nmvecsity  of  Cambridge.  Having  received  ordination,  he  be- 
came chaplain  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  who  also  settled  him  in 
a  small  iivinff.  (Hume.)  He  was  subsequently  aocus^  of 
peijury,  but  he  escaped  conviction,  and  became  chaplain  in 
one  of  the  king's  ships,  from  which  he  was  disgracefully  ex- 
pelled. Shortly  after  ne  embraced  Roman  Catholic  doctrines, 
entered  the  College  at  St  Omer,  and  though  more  than 
30  years  of  age^  resided  for  some  time  among  the  students. 
On  his  return  from  a  mission  to  Spain  in  1677,  the  Jesuits, 
who  were  heartily  tired  of  their  convert,  dismissed  him  from 
their  seminary ;  and  it  is  probable  that  resentment  ibr  this 
dismissal,  combined  with  a  prospect  of  gain,  induced  him  to 
bontrive  the  '  Popish  Plot,*  which  alone  has  preserved  his 
name  from  being  forgotten. 

In  September,  1678,  he  made  a  disclosure  before  Sir  Ed- 
mundbary  Grodfrev,  a  noted  and  active  justice  of  the  peace, 
knd  afterwards  before  the  council  and  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, to  the  effect '  that  the  pope  felt  himself  entitled  to 
the  possession  of  England  and  Ireland  on  account  of  the 
ber^  of  prince  and  people,  and  had  accordingly  assumed 
the  sovereignty  of  these  kingdoms ;  that  power  to  pvem 
them  had  been  delegated  bv  the  pope  to  the  society  of 
Jesuits,  who,  through  Oliva,  the  general  of  their  Order,  had 
issued  commissions  appointing  various  persons  whom  they 
could  trust  to  the  chiei  offices  of  state,  both  civil  and  mili- 
tary.   Lord  Arundel,  he  said,  was  to  be  chancellor ;  Lord 
Powis,  treasurer ;  Lord  Bellasis,  ffeneral  of  the  papal  army ; 
Lord  Stafford,  paymaster;  Sir  William  Godolphin,  privy 
teal ;  and  Coleman,  secretary  of  state.     All  the  dignities 
too  of  the  church,  he  alleged  to  be  newly  appropriated,  and 
many  of  them  to  Spaniards  and  other  foreigners.    Two 
men  named  Grove  and  Pickering,  he  declareo,  were  hired 
to  shoot  the  king,  and  that  Sir  George  Wakeman,  the 
queen's  physician,  had  engaged  to  poison  him,  the  queen 
herself  beine  privy  to  the  scheme.    He  also  stated  that 
the  Roman  Catholics  were  to  rise  in  different  districts  of  the 
kingdom,  and  that  every  means  would  be  adopted  for  the  ex- 
tirpation of  Protestantism.'    His  evidence  was  confirmed  by 
two  men  named  Tonge  and  Bedloe,  especially  the  latter, 
i  man  of  low  extraction  and  bad  reputation.    (For  Tonge 
$ee   Evelyn's  Memoin,  8vo.,   vol.  ii.,  p.  450 ;   for    Beid- 
loe,  Xangard,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  97,  and  Hume.)     ror  the  list 
of  persons,  both  Jesuits  and  men  of  importance  in  this 
kingdom,  who  suffered  imprisonment  and  execution  through 
the  accusations  of  Oates,  we  must  refer  to  the  general  his- 
tories of  the  time. 

Notwithstanding  the  almost  universal  credence  which 
Iras  given  to  him  at  the  time,  it  has  subsequently  been 
blacd  beyond  doubt  that  the  plot  which  Oates  pretended 
to  reveal  was  an  infkmous  and  peijured  fabrication.    His 
oircumstances,  his  character,  the  nature  of  his  evidence,  the 
manner  of  its  production,  not  at  one  time  but  at  several 
times,  though  he  had  previously  professed  to  have  told  all 
that  he  knew,  the  mode  in  which  the  first  diBclosure  was 
made,  together  with  inconsistency  and  errors,  evidently  be- 
tray imposture.    '  While  in  Spain  he  had  been  carried,  be 
said,  to  Don  John,  who  promised  ^eat  assistance  to  the 
execution  of  the  Roman  Catholic  designs.    The  king  asked 
him  what  sort  of  a  man  Don  John  was?    He  answered,  a 
tall,  lean  man ;  directly  contrary  to  the  truth,  as  the  king 
well  knew.    He  totally  mistook  the  situation  of  the  Jesuitar 
college  at  Paris.    Though  he  pretended  great  intimacy 
with  Coleman,  he  did  not  know  him  when  placed  very  near 
him,  and  had  no  other  excuse  than  than  his  sight  was  bad 
in  candle-light.*  He  also  fell  into  other  errors.  (Bume.)  We 
mention  these  particular  proofs  of  fedsehood,  but  little  re- 
liance can  be  placed  on  the  evidence  of  a  man  who,  if  his 
word  was  to  be  believed,  had  entered  the  Jesuits'  society 
with  the  sole  purpose  of  '  gaining  their  secrets  in  order  to 
betray  them.' 

It  may  be  urged,  that  the  universal  credit  given  toOates'i 
evidence  at  the  time  is  a  strong  proof  that  his  story  was 
true.  There  are  circumstances  however  which  account  for 
the  ready  belief  with  which  his  accusations  were  received, 
although  they  do  not  prove  their  truth. 

TheEnglish  Protestants  had  long  apprehended  an  at- 
teupt  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  Catholics  to  restore  their 
religion  and  re-establish  their  power;  and  their  anxiety  on 


this  account  had  latterly  been  augmented  in  some  degree 
by  the  conduct  .of  the  king,  and  in  a  still  greater  degree  by 
the  Duke  of  York's  open  profession  of  the  old  religion  and 
his  attachment  to  its  adherents.  Moreover  there  were  im- 
mediately connected  with  Oates's  disclosure  two  events 
giving  it  an  apparent  corroboration,  which  was  eagerly 
assumed  to  be  real  by  the  feverish  minds  of  contemporary 
partisans.  The  first  of  these  was  the  sudden  and  violent 
death  of  Sir  Edmundbury  Godfrey,  the  magistrate  who 
had  taken  Oates's  depositions.  No  proofs  could  be  adduced 
to  show  the  manner  of  his  death.  NVhether  be  committed 
suicide  or  was  murdered  has  never  been  ascertained ;  but  the 
fact  that  he  had  taken  Oates's  evidence,  and  had  been  active 
in  searching  out  the  supposed  plot,  was  sufi^cient  to  convince 
the  Protestants,  excited  as  they  then  were,  that  he  had  been 
murdered  by  Roman  Catholics,  partly  out  of  revenge  and 
partly  to  aid  the  escape  of  their  conspirators.  The  second 
apparent  corroboration  of  Oates's  evidence,  which,  though 
no  real  confirmation,  had  at  the  time  an  influence  in  main- 
taining its  credibility,  is,  that  it  led  to  the  discovery  of  a 
plot,  though  not  such  a  plot  as  he  disclosed.  (Hallam, 
CofuL  HiiU  ii.,  p.  571.)  Oates  denounced  Coleman,  the 
secretary  of  the  Duchess  of  York ;  and  upon  searching  his 
house,  there  were  found,  among  his  correspondence  with 
Pdre  la  Chaise,  papers  which  proved  a  combination  for  the 
purpose  of  re-establishing  Roman  Catholicism  in  England. 
That  it  was  a  plot,  that  it  was  on  the  part  of  the  ^man 
Catholics,  and  discovered  through  Oates,  was  sufllcient  in 
the  then  temper  of  Protestants  to  reflect  credft  on  his  dis- 
closures, though  Coleman's  plans  did  not  coincide  with  the 
schemes  which  Oates  pretended  to  have  discovered. 

During  the  closing  years  of  Charles  U.'s  reign,  Oates  was 
protected  by  the  government,  and  received  a  pension  of 
1200/.  a  year.  In  the  following  reign,  as  might  bo  expected, 
his  enemies  revenged  themselves.  The  Duke  of  York  had 
not  long  succeeded  his  brother  on  the  throne,  before  Oates 
was  tried  and  convicted  of  pegury,  sentenced  to  imprison- 
ment ibr  life,  and  to  be  whipped  and  stand  in  the  pillory  at 
intervals.  The  punishment  was  so  rigidly  enforced,  that 
Hume  states  it  must  have  been  the  intention  of  tbe  govern- 
ment that  it  should  terminate  his  life;  be  lived  how- 
ever until  William's  reign,  received  a  second  pension  of 
400/.  a  year,  and  died  at  an  advanced  age.  Grainger  says 
that  there  have  been  published  under  his  name,  though  fbr 
a  clergyman  he  was  an  illiterate  man,  '  A  Narrative  of  Uie 
Popish  Plot  I*  *The  Merchandize  of  the  Whore  of  Rome;* 
and  '  Eikon  Basilike,  or  a  Picture  of  the  late  King  James.' 
A  AiU  aoeount  of  his  evidence  and  the  Popish  plot  is  given 
by  Rapin,  and  in  the  '  State  Trials.'  See  also  Hume,  Lin- 
gard,  Burnet,  Evelyn,  and  Hallam's  Comt  Hut, 

OATH.  Oaths  have  been  in  use  in  all  countries  of 
which  we  have  any  exact  information,  and  it  is  probable 
that  there  is  no  nation  which  has  any  clear  notion  of  a  Su- 
preme Being,  or  of  superior  beings,  that  does  not  make  use 
of  oaths  on  certain  solemn  occasions.  An  oath  may  be  de- 
scribed generally  as  an  appeal  or  address  to  a  superior 
being,  by  which  the  person  making  it  engages  to  declare 
the  truth  on  the  occasion  on  which  he  takes  tne  oath,  or  by 
which  he  promises  to  do  something  hereafter.  Tbe  person 
who  imposes  or  receives  the  oath,  imposes  or  receives  it  on 
the  suf^position  that  the  person  making  it  apprehends  some 
evil  oonsjMuences  to  himself  from  the  superior  Being,  if  he 
should  violate  the  oath.  The  person  takine  the  oath  may 
or  may  not  fear  such  consequences,  but  the  value  of  the 
oath  in  the  eyes  of  bim  who  receives  or  imposes  it  consists 
in  the  opinion  which  he  has  of  its  influence  over  the  person 
taking  it  An  oath  may  be  taken  voluntarily,  or  it  may 
be  imposed  on  a  person  under  certain  circumstances  b^  a 
political  superior ;  or  it  may  be  the  only  condition  on  which 
the  assertion  or  declaration  of  a  person  shall  be  admitted 
as  evidence  of  any  fbct. 

The  form  of  taking  the  oath' has  varied  greatly  in  differ- 
ent countries.  Among  the  Greeks,  a  person  sometimes 
E laced  his  hand  on  the  utar  of  the  deity  by  whom  he  swore ; 
ut  the  forms  of  oaths  were  almost  as  various  as  the  occa- 
sions. Oaths  were  often  used  in  judicial  proceeding  among 
the  Greeks.  The  Dicasts,  who  were  judges  and  jurymen^ 
gave  their  verdict  upon  oath.  The  Heliastic  oath  is  stated 
at  lengUi  in  Uie  speech  of  Demosthenes  against  Timocrates 
(c.  36).  It  does  not  appear  that  the  oath  was  always  imposed 
on  witnesses  injudicial  proceedings;  and  yet  it  appears  that 
sometimes  witnesses  gave  their  evidence  on  oatn :  perhaps 
the  oath  on  tiie  part  of  witnesses  was  generally  volunt^. 
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(Deroostb^  Uphc'Afopop  Ittv9,  c  16;  Karik  lUvkwot,  o.  10; 
and  Meier  and  Schomann,  Ati.  Process^  p.  675.) 

In  the  Roman  jurisprudence,  an  oath  was  required  in 
some  coses  from  the  plaintiff  or  the  defendant,  or  both. 
Thus  the  oath  of  calumny  was  required  from  the  plaintiff, 
which  was  a  solemn  declaration  that  he  did  not  prosecute 
hid  suit  for  any  fraudulent  or  malicious  purpose.  The 
offence  of  false-swearing  wasperjuriumt  peijurv ;  but  it  was 
considered  a  less  offence  in  a  party  to  a  suit  when  the  oath 
was  imposed  by  a  judex  than  when  it  was  voluntary.  It  does 
not  appear  that  in  civil  proceedings  witnesses  were  necessarily 
examined  on  oath  ;  but  witnesses  appear  to  have  been  ex- 
amined on  oath  in  thejudicia  publica,  which  were  criminal 
proceedings.  The  title  in  the  Dif^eiU  *  De  Testibus '  (22, 
tit.  5),  makes  no  mention  of  the  oath,  though  it  speaks  of 
punishment  being  inflicted  on  witnesses  who  bore  false 
testimony. 

The  law  of  England,  as  a  general  rule,  requires  all  evi- 
dence or  testimony  for  judicial  purposes  to  be  given  on  oath, 
and  all  persons  may  bo  sworn  as  witnesses  who,  being  ques- 
tioned on  the  occasion  of  taking  the  oath,  will  declare  their 
belief  in  the  existence  of  God,  in  a  future  state  of  rewards 
and  punishments,  and  who  will  further  declare  their  belief 
that  perjury  will  be  punished  by  the  Deity.  This  rule  per- 
mits all  persons,  of  all  religious  persuasions,  who  profess  to 
have  Uie  necessary  belief,  to  be  sworn  as  witnesses ;  and  it 
excludes  all  other  persons  from  being  witnesses.  A  Jew,  a 
Mohammedan,  and  a  Hindu  may  be  sworn  as  witnesses,  but 
they  must  severally  take  the  oath  in  that  form  which  is 
sanctioned  by  the  usage  of  their  country  or  nation,  and 
which  they  severally  consider  to  be  binding.  It  follows  that 
a  person  who  professes  atheism,  or  who  does  not  profess  such 
belief  as  is  stated  above,  cannot  be  sworn,  and  consequently 
cannot  be  admitted  to  give  testimony  for  judicial  purposes. 
Children  also  who  are  too  young  to  understand  the  nature 
of  an  oath,  and  adults  who  are  too  ignorant  or  too  weak  in 
intellect  to  understand  what  is  meant  by  an  oath,  cannot  be 
sworn  as  witnesses.  The  offence  of  declaring  what  is  false, 
when  a  witness  is  examined  upon  oath,  constitutes  perjury : 
the  particular  circumstances  which  must  concur  in  order 
that  false-swearing  shall  be  legal  perjury  are  stated  under 
that  head.    [Perjury.] 

Declarations  made  by  a  person  under  the  apprehension  of 
immediate  death  are  generally  admitted  asevidence  in  judi- 
cial proceedings,  when  properly  verified ;  for  it  is  considered 
that  the  circumstances  in  which  the  person  is  placed  at  the 
time  of  making  the  declaration,  furnish  as  strong  motives  for 
veracity  as  the  obligation  of  an  oath.  Quakers  also,  in  all 
civil  cases,  were  allowed  by  the  statute  7  and  8  Wm.  Ill,  c.  34, 
to  give  their  evidence  on  affirmation ;  and  now  the  affirma- 
tion of  Quakers  and  Moravians  is  admissible  in  all  judicial 
proceedings,  both  civil  and  criminal.  When  a  defendant  in 
chancery  is  entitled  to  privilege  of  peerage,  or  as  a  lord  of 
parliament,  he  is  required  to  give  his  answer  to  a  bill  upon 
Lonour  only;  and  in  the  case  of  a  corporation,  the  corporate 
body  defendants  put  in  their  answer  under  their  common 
seal.  Other  defendants  are  required  to  put  in  their  answer 
upon  oath.  For  other  matters  connected  with  judicial  evi- 
dence see  Evidence. 

An  oath  is  required  in  England  in  a  great  many  cases 
besides  judicial  proceedings,  as  for  instance,  on  admission 
to  places  of  public  trust,  and  on  a  variety  of  other  occasions. 
By  an  act  of  the  5  and  6  Wm.  IV.,  c  62,  the  lords  of  the  Trea- 
sury are  empowered  to  substitute  a  declaration  in  lieu  of 
an  oath,  solemn  affirmation,  or  affidavit,  in  a  variety  of  cases, 
such  as  relate  to  the  revenues  of  Customs  or  Excise,  the 
Post  Office,  and  other  departments  of  adroinistratbn  men- 
tioned in  the  second  sertion  of  this  act.  This  act  also  sub- 
stitutes declarations  in  liou  of  oaths,  solemn  affirmations, 
and  affidavits,  in  various  other  cases  enumerated  in  the  act, 
fur  instance,  where  a  person  seeks  to  obtain  a  patent  under 
the  Great  Seal  Justices  of  the  peace  and  others  are  (s.  13) 
prohibited  from  administenng  or  receiving  oaths,  affidavits, 
or  solemn  affirmations,  touching  any  matter  or  thing  whereof 
such  justice  or  other  person  has  not  cognixanoe  or  jurisdic- 
tion by  some  statute  in  force  at  the  time ;  with  certain  ex- 
ceptions however,  specified  in  the  latter  part  of  this  section. 
The  object  of  this  section  was  to  put  an  end  to  the  practice 
of  administering  and  receiving  oaths  and  affidavits  volun- 
tarily made  in  matters  not  the  subject  of  any  judicial  in- 
quiry, nor  in  anywise  pending  or  at  issue  before  the  person 
by  whom  such  oaths  or  affidavit!  were  administered  or  re- 
ceived.   But  this  act  does  not  extend  or  ^ply  to 


where  the  oath  of  allegitiice  then  wM  or  IhenMUm  ai^t 
be  required  to  be  taken  by  aay  person  vho  ma)  b«  a|ipt«is.«A 
to  any  office ;  nor  does  it  extend  or  Apply  tu  any  uaxii.  »^ 
lemn  affirmation,  or  affidavit,  which  then  v»a  or  tU  T%^mi 
might  be  made  or  taken,  or  required  to  bo  made  uf  utetK  ^ 
any  judicial  proceeding,  in  any  oourt  of  ju^ir*,  uc  laasj 
proceeding  for  or  by  way  of  summary  cunvicUun  bei^c  4L| 
justice  of  the  peace,  (s.  7.)  Persons  who  wilfully  and  r^rrhp^j 
make  or  subscribe  any  declaration,  under  the  frutiWAj*  ( 
this  act,  knowing  the  same  to  be  untrue  in  any  nattixal  |v- 
ticular,  are  declared  (s.  21)  to  be  guilty  of  a  mudesjcu  /. 
The  statute  of  1  and  2  Vic,  c  77,  provide*  t^e  fEuu«  K" 
lege  of  solemn  afilrmation  for  persons  who  l^ave  U«o  Qua- 
kers or  Moravians,  and  have  ceased  to  be  such,  but  tlJl  •  s- 
tertain  conscientious  objections  to  the  taking  ol  an  ««u« 
as  they  would  have  eivjoyed  if  they  were  siiU  Quaica  a 
Moravians. 

As  oaths  may  be  either  voluntary  or  may  b«  iopoaed  i^ 
a  political  superior,  so  they  may  be  impoac-d  ailbcr  en  «iia- 
judicial  or  on  judicial  occasions.  Oaths  m  hich  an  us^^  < 
on  occasion  of  judicial  proceedings  are  the  most  frcquvca  a 
this  country,  and  the  occasions  are  tlie  most  uoB^rtaat  u 
the  interests  of  society.  The  principle  oo  wi*»m  an  «ixui 
is  administered  on  judicial  occasions  is  tbu:  4  i*  su|m««  1 
that  an  additional  security  is  thereby  aoQuired  Cue  tba  i«- 
raoity  of  him  who  takes  the  oath.  Bentnaa,  in  W  *  tt*- 
tionale  of  Evidence,'  on  the  contrary,  affirms  tbai  *  wbetW 
principle  or  experience  be  regarded,  the  oath  wdl  be  buxdt 
in  the  hands  of  justice,  an  altogether  useless  ioatrumca:; 
in  the  hands  of  injustice,  a  deplorably  seniceabte  om/ 

*  that  it  is  inefficacious  to  all  good  purpoaes*  ami  *  Uxat  4 
is  by  no  means  inefficacious  to  bad  ones.'  As  tbs  f*^  %i 
abolishing  oaths  has  been  a  matter  of  some  d  sriistuni  &a4 
is  one  of  great  importance,  a  few  words  on  the  sU^ec;  bsj 
not  be  out  of  place. 

The  three  great  sanctions  or  securities  for  jkt^c^  a  a 
witness,  or,  to  speak  perhaps  more  correctly,  lbs  tkna 
great  sanctions  against  mendacity  in  a  witnc94»  a.-a,  tU 
punishment  legally  imposed  on  a  person  who  »  oKst  •.:•£  .1 
raise  swearing,  the  punishment  inflicted  by  pubuc<:fa«^ 
or  the  positive  morality  of  society,  and  the  fcax  uf  f4i&«d- 
ment  ftom  the  Deity  in  this  world  or  the  next,  or  in  U,o. 
The  common  opinion  is,  that  all  the  three  saoctiuns  «9«rui 
on  a  witness,  though  they  operate  on  different  w«tsc«c%  a 
very  different  degrees.  A  man  who  doe*  not  bclic^«  tbat 
the  Deity  will  punish  felse  swearing,  can  onl}  be  under  \^ 
influence  of  the  first  two  sanctions ;  and  if  ois  rhjrsttg  a 
such  that  it  cannot  be  made  won»e  than  it  ia.  be  &ai  W 
under  the  influence  of  the  first  sanction  only.  Bcnibn 
affirms  that  the  third  sanction  only  appears  to  excmit  va 
influence  in  any  case,  because  it  acts  in  conjunctJbO  wJ^ 

*  the  two  real  anid  efficient  sanctions,'  *  the  puUtical  taacua 
and  the  moral  or  popular  sanction  ;*  and  Chat  if  a  la  iUifpi 
of  those  accompaniments,  its  impotence  will  appear  mait- 
diately.  This  experiment  of  stripping  cannoc  eaaUj  be 
made,  but  a  little  consideration  may  help  ns  to  »  9eiiUia 
of  the  question  in  another  way. 

Bentham'a  chief  argument  is  a«  follows:  '  ibal  Uie  ssp- 

fosition  of  the  efficiency  of  an  oath  is  absurd  in  (cacifAa. 
t  ascribes  to  man  a  power  over  his  Maker.  It  aupposca  ib« 
Almighty  to  stand  engaged,  no  matter  how.  but  absiii^j 
engaged,  to  inflict  on  every  individual  by  whom  tbc  cere- 
mony, after  having  been  performed,  has  been  pnj£«&oi— a 
punishment  (no  matter  what)  which,  but  for  tlie  ccfv:^  « 
and  the  profanation,  he  would  not  have  inflicted.  It  ic|fA^ 
him  thus  prepared  to  inflict,  at  command,  and  at  all  tac\ 
a  punishment,  which,  being  at  all  times  the  &ime,  at  u 
time  bears  any  proportion  to  the  ofience.'  Agam  :  *eit!Mr 
the  ceremony  causes  punishment  to  be  inflictc*!  If  tl^ 
Deity,  in  cases  where  otherwise  it  would  not  have  Wva  in- 
flicted ;  or  it  does  not.  In  the  former  case,  the  sasu  a^ 
of  authority  is  exercised  by  man  over  the  D«?itv,  lu  lUi 
which,  in  English  law,  is  exercised  over  the  ju4u  by  xxm 
legislator,  or  over  the  sheriff  by  the  judge.  In  tbe  laum 
case,  the  ceremony  is  a  mere  form  without  any  lucful  cflkd 
whatever.* 

The  absurdity  of  this  argument  hardly  need*  to  be  «k 
posed.  He  who  administers  the  oath,  by  ^  ixttte  <t  um 
power  which  he  has  to  administer  it.  and  the  puliixal  asfv* 
rior  who  imposes  the  oath,  may  either  bcliete  uc  n^  bcur«t 
that  the  Deity  will  punish  false  sweanng.  and  it  »  ^%Jf 
immaterial  to  the  question,  which  of  the  two  uffu^ioni  iVy 
entertain.    That  whic^j|^^^^)j^,^5t^^^j^ 
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of  him  who  administers  it,  or  of  that  political  superior  who 
imposes  it,  is  the  opinion  of  the  person  who  takes  the 
oatti;  and  if  the  individual  who  takes  the  oath  helioTes 
that  the  Deity,  in  case  it  is  profaned,  will  inflict  a  punish- 
ment which  otherwise  he  would  not  inflict,  the  ohject  of  hira 
who  enforces  the  oath  is  accomplished,  and  an  additional 
sauction  against  mendacity  is  secured.  It  matters  not 
whether  the  Deity  will  punish  or  not,  nor  whether  he  who 
enforces  the  oath  believes  that  he  will  punish  or  not :  if  he 
who  takes  the  oath  believes  that  the  Deity  will  punish  false 
swearing,  that  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  oath  is  of  itself 
a  sanction. 

The  fear  of  legal  punishment  is  admitted  by  Bentham  to 
be  a  sanction  against  mendacity.  But  the  legal  punishment 
may  or  may  not  overtake  the  offender.  Legal  punishment 
mav  follow  detection,  but  the  perjury  may  not  be  detected, 
and  therefore  not  punished.  Is  the  oath,  or  would  a  decla- 
ration without  oath  be,  *a  mere  form  witliout  any  useful 
effect  whatever,'  because  the  legal  punishment  may  not 
and  frequently  does  not  overtake  the  offender  ?  When  a 
Greek  or  a  Roman  swore  by  his  gods,  in  whose  existence  he 
believed,  and  who,  being  mere  imaginations,  could  not 
punish  him  for  his  perjury,  was  not  his  belief  in  their  ex- 
istence and  their  power  and  willingness  to  punish  penury 
a  sanction  against  mendacity?  All  antiquity  at  least 
thought  so. 

There  are  occasions  on  which  oaths  are  treated  lightly, 
on  which  he  who  imposes  the  oath,  he  who  takes  it,  and 
the  community  who  are  witnesses  to  it,  treat  the  violation  of 
it  as  a  trivial  matter.    Such  occasions  as  these  furnish 
Bentham  with  arguments  against  the  eflicacv  of  oaths  on  all 
occasions.     Suppose  we  admit,  with  Bentham,  as  we  do 
merely  for  the  sake  of  the  argument,  that '  on  some  occa- 
sions oaths  go  with  the  English  clergy  for  nothing;'  and 
this,  notwithstanding  the  fact,  which  nobody  can  doubt, 
'  that  among  the  English  clergy  believers  are  more  abun- 
dant than  unbelievers.'    The  kind  of  oaths  '  which  go  for 
nothing '  are  not  mentioned  by  Bentham,  but  th^  may  be 
conjectured.    Now,  if  all  oaths  went  for  nothing  with  the 
clergy,  or  with  any  other  body  of  men,  the  dispute  would  be 
settled.    But  this  is  not*the  fact.    If  in  any  way  it  has  be- 
come the  positive  morality  of  any  body  of  men  that  a  certain 
kind  of  oath  should  go  for  nothing,  each  individual  of  that 
My,  y^ith  respect  to  that  kind  of  oath,  has  the  opinion  of 
bis  body.     He  does  not  believe  that  such  oath,  if  broken, 
vill  bring  on  him  divine  punishment,  and  therefore  such 
OAth  is  an  idle  ceremony.    But  if  there  is  any  oath,  the 
Ttolation  of  which  he   thinks  will  bring  on  him  divine 
pUDishment,  his  opinion  as  to  that  kind  of  oath  is  not  at  all 
aSected  hy  his  opinion  as  to  the  other  kind  of  oath.    Now, 
c>aths  taken  on  judicial  occasions  are  by  the  mass  of  man- 
l(ind  considered  to  be  oaths  of  the  latter  kind,  and  therefore 
they  have  an  influence  on  the  ^reat  majority  of  those  who 
take  tbem»    Whether  society  will  in  time  so  far  improve  as 
to  render  it  safe  to  dispense  with  this  ceremony  in  judicial 
proceedings^  cannot  be  affirmed  or  denied;  but  a  legis- 
lator  who  knows  what  man  now  is,  will  require  better 
t^sons  for  the  abolition  of  judicial  oaths  than  Bentham 
hasjgiven. 

riow  ihr  the  requisition  of  an  oath  may  be  injurious  in 
excluding  testimony  in  certain  cases,  and  how  far  oaths  on 
fiolemn  and  important  occasions  may  be  made  most  effica- 
cious, and  in  what  cases  it  may  be  advisable  to  substitute 
declarations  in  lieu  of  oaths,  are  not  matters  of  considera- 
tion here.  It  is  enough  here  to  show  that  an  oath  is  a  sanction 
or  security  to  some  extent,  if  the  person  who  takes  it  fears 
divine  punishment  in  case  he  should  violate  it;  and  that 
this,  and  no  other,  is  the  ground  on  which  the  oath  is 
imposed. 

Indeed  it  is  evident  that  in  English  procedure  the  nro- 
fessed  opinion  or  belief  of  the  person  who  takes  the  oatn  is 
the  only  reason  for  which  courts  of  justice  either  admit  or 
refuse  to  receive  his  evidence ;  and  this  is  shown  by  the 
luestions  which  may  be  put  to  a  vntness  when  he  comes  to 
deliver  his  evidence  in  a  court  of  justice. 

There  is  some  difficulty  in  stating  accurately  how  far 
3alhs  were  required  from  witnesses  in  Roman  procedure 
under  the  republic  and  the  earlier  emperors.  In  addition 
to  what  has  heen  stated,  the  reader  may  refer  to  Cicero, 
'^o  Q.  Jiosc.  Comoed^  c.  15,  &c.;  Noodt,  Op,  Omtu,i\. 
'^,  •  De  Testibus ;'  and  to  the  commentary  of  Asconius  on 
*  .^''^errine  Orations.  By  a  constitution  of  Constantino,  all 
vitn€fw^5  were  required  to  give  their  toatimony  oa  oath> 


and  this  was  again  declared  by  a  constitution  of  Justinian. 
{Cod,  4,  tit.  20,  s.  9,  16,  19.) 

Many  persons  conscientiously  object  to  the  taking  of  an 
oath  on  religious  grounds,  and  particularly  with  reference 
to  our  Saviour's  prohibition  (Matth,,  v.  33).  On  the  subject 
of  oaths  in  general  the  reader  may  consult  Grotius,  De 
Jure,  B.  &  P.,  lib.  ii.,  c.  13;  Paley's  Mfjral  Philosophy, 
Tyler*8  Origin  and  Historu  qf  Oathi ;  the  Law  Magazine, 
vol.  xii. ;  and  the  work  of  Bentham  already  referred  to. 

OATS  (Avena  sativa)  is  a  well-known  species  of  the 
genus  Avena,  a  plant  of  the  family  of  the  Graminese,  in  the 
class  Triandria  Digynia  of  LinnsDUs.  [Avkna]  We  shall 
here  only  consider  those  varieties  which  are  cultivated  for 
their  grain,  principally  as  food  for  horses,  and  in  some  cases 
for  men  also,  when  ground  into  oatmeal  or  grits. 

The  great  use  of  oats,  and  the  case  with  which  they  are 
raised  on  almost  every  kind  of  soil,  from  the  heaviest  loam 
to  the  lightest  sand,  have  made  them  occupy  a  place  in 
almost  every  rotation  of  crops.  Before  agriculture  haa 
been  subjected  to  regular  rules,  the  result  of  long  experi- 
ence, the  land  was  often  sown  as  long  as  any  return  could 
be  obtained,  before  any  means  of  recruiting  it  with  manure 
were  thought  of;  and  the  last  crop  which  would  return  any 
increase  of  the  seed  was  generally  oats.  After  this  the  land, 
no  longer  repaying  the  labour  of  ploughing  and  sowing, 
was  abandoned,  till,  by  length  of  time  and  the  decomposi- 
tion of  roots  and  weeds,  some  renewed  fertility  was  pro- 
duced. Of  all  the  plants  commonly  cultivated  in  the  field, 
oats  seem  to  have  the  greatest  power  of  drawing  nourish- 
ment from  the  soil,  and  hence  are  justly  considered  as 
greatly  exhausting  the  land.  Some  farmers  on  this  account 
prefer  buying  all  their  oats  in  the  market  to  raising  them 
on  their  own  land.  Where  the  soil  is  well  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  wheat  and  barley,  which  bear  a  better  price,  this 
may  be  a  judicious  plan ;  but  as  a  general  rule,  it  is  always 
more  profitable  to  raise  oats  for  home  consumption  than  to 
trust  to  a  fluctuating  market.  With  proper  management, 
a  crop  of  oats  may  give  as  great  a  profit  on  the  best  land  as 
any  other  crop,  when  it  is  considered  that  it  requires  less 
manure  and  produces  an  abundance  of  straw,  which  is  very 
fit  for  the  winter  food  of  horses  and  cattle,  especially  when 
aided  by  roots  or  other  succulent  food. 

To  make  a  crop  of  oats  profitable,  some  attention  must 
be  paid  to  the  preparation  of  the  soil  and  to  free  it  from 
weeds ;  for  to  sow  oats  on  a  foul  wheat  or  barley  stubble 
slightly  turned  in  bv  the  plough,  as  is  sometimes  done,  is 
the  reverse  of  good  husbandry. 

The  best  oats  are  raised  in  Scotland  and  in  Friesland, 
and  in  both  countries  the  land  is  carefully  cultivated.  In 
Scotland,  oats  are  generally  sown  on  a  grass  layer  which  has 
been  in  that  state  for  some  years,  and  sometimes  on  old 
pastures  which  are  broken  up  for  the  purpose.  The  crops 
exceed  in  bulk  and  weight  of  grain  all  that  the  most  sanguine 
person,  unacquainted  with  the  system,  would  expect,  and  in 
manv  seasons,  not  favourable  for  the  wheat  crop,  oats  are 
much  more  profitable.  Wherever  the  land  is  not  of  a  good 
quality,  and  wheat  is  apt  to  fail,  oats  are  a  much  safer  crop, 
especially  in  retentive  soils,  as  rye  is  on  poor  sands. 

When  oats  are  sown  after  turnips,  cabbages,  or  any  other 
green  crop,  the  land  should  be  well  ploughed,  if  the  green 
crop  was  not  consumed  on  the  spot,  and  a  moderate  supplv 
of  manure  will  be  well  repaid  by  the  increased  produce.  A 
heavy  loam  is  best  suited  for  oats :  they  require  a  certain 
degree  of  moisture,  and  a  deep  soil  is  very  favourable  to  their 
growth.  On  land  which  has  been  trenched,  or  where  the 
subsoil  plough  has  been  used,  after  careful  draining,  if 
required,  oats  will  thrive  wonderfully,  without  requiring  so 
rich  a  soil  as  barley  or  wheat.  The  roots  are  hardier  and 
have  a  stronger  vegetative  power.  When  once  they  have 
struck  deep  into  the  soil,  a  good  crop,  according  to  the 
quaUty  of  the  land,  may  be  relied  on. 

When  oats  are  sown  after  artificial  grasses,  the  land  is 
seldom  ploughed  more  than  once,  and  the  seed  is  sown  on 
the  firesh  mould  which  has  been  turned  up ;  but  unless  the 
land  be  very  free  firom  weeds,  it  would  be  better  to  plough 
the  sward  with  a  shallow  furrow  early  in  autumn.  Before 
winter  the  scarifier  would  break  the  rotten  sward,  which  might 
then  be  buried  deep  by  another  ploughing.  The  land  would 
be  ready  for  sowing  early  in  spring,  which  is  a  great  advan- 
tage, both  as  to  the  quality  of  the  oat  crop  and  tlie  earlier 
harvest,  especially  in  those  districts  where  the  latter  part  of 
the  autumn  is  apt  to  be  stormv  and  rainy.  The  land  thus 
treated  would  be  clean,  and  ttie  fallow,  which  is  often  ror 
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■orM  to,  of  necMsity,  after  a  crop  of  oats,  might  be  di§- 

SBDsed  with,  as  the  weeds  have  been  destroyed  and  buried 
eep. 

When  oats  are  sown  on  light  land  after  turnips,  which 
have  been  eaten  by  sheep  folded  on  them,  it  may  be 
ploughed  with  as  shallow  a  furrow  as  will  turn  in  the  sur- 
ni^:  the  preparation  for  turnips  will  have  sufficiently 
moved  the  soil ;  and  the  manure  of  the  sheep  should  not  be 
buried  too  deep.  On  poor  moist  land  oats  are  more  profit- 
able than  barley.  Clover  and  grass  seeds  may  be  sown 
among  them  with  equid  advantage,  as  they  will  seldom  grow 
so  high  as  to  be  laid  and  smother  the  young  clover ;  and 
barley  is  very  apt  to  fail  on  land  subject  to  retain  the 
water. 

In  sowing  oats  more  seed  is  often  used  than  of  any  other 
grain,  because,  although  the  plants  tiller  where  they  have 
room,  the  straw  of  the  second  shoots  is  weaker,  and  the 
grain  is  not  ripe  so  soon  as  that  of  the  principal  stem ;  but 
when  the  plants  rise  close  and  thick,  there  are  no  tillers,  the 
main  stem  is  stronger,  and  the  com  is  more  plump  and 
equal  Six  bushels  of  oats  are  often  sown  on  an  acre ;  but 
if  they  are  drilled,  four  bushels  are  sufficient,  and  when 
di1)bled,  which  is  sometimes  the  case  in  Norfolk  and  Suf- 
folk, much  less  seed  is  used.  A  good  preparation  of  the 
land  is  of  more  consequence  than  a  superabundance  of 
Beed. 

In  a  field  where  oats  are  sown  broadcast,  and  covered  by 
the  harrows,  many  seeds  remain  exposed  to  the  depreda- 
tion of  birds,  which  soon  find  them  out  at  a  time  of  the 
year  when  food  is  scarce ;  but  when  they  are  drilled  or  dib- 
bled, all  the  seed  is  buried  and  germinates,  without  any  loss. 
When  the  seed  is  sown  and  ploughed  in,  the  same  object  is 
attained ;  but  as  the  furrow  must  be  shallow  in  order  that 
the  seed  may  not  be  buried  too  deep,  the  land  must  have 
been  ploughed  before  to  a  considerable  depth,  unless  it  be 
after  turnips  fed  off  by  sheep,  in  which  case  ploughing  the 
fleed  in  is  a  good  practice :  in  either  case  four  bushels  of 
seed  per  acre  is  an  ample  allowance. 

When  the  ground  has  been  well  prepared,  there  is  no 
necessity  for  weeding  or  hoeing  the  crop  as  it  advances ;  but 
if  large  weeds  appear,  such  as  charlock,  May-weed,  docks, 
or  thistles,  they  must  be  carefully  weeded  out,  or  else  the 
ground  will  be  so  infested  with  their  seeds  or  roots  that  it 
will  be  ditficult  to  eradicate  them  afterwards.  Oats,  when 
fully  ripe,  are  very  apt  to  shed,  and  many  are  lost  for  want 
of  attention.  As  soon  as  the  straw  turns  yellow  under  the 
panicle,  the  oats  should  be  reaped,  however  green  the  lower 
nart  of  the  straw  may  be :  the  straw  will  l^  better  fodder 
for  cattle,  and  all  the  corn  will  be  saved.  Oats  are  gene- 
rally mown  with  a  scythe,  and  raked  into  beai>s  to  dry  like 
hay ;  but  this  is  a  wasteful  and  slovenly  practice.  A  good 
crop  of  oats  should  be  reaped,  Uke  wheat,  dose  to  the 

f  round,  and  tied  in  sheaves.  A  cradle  scythe  or  a  short 
[ainault  scythe  does  the  work  well  in  the  hands  of  an 
expert  mower,  who  should  be  followed  by  binders,  who 
gather  the  straw  with  their  hands,  and  lay  it  regularly  on 
the  flpround,  if  it  be  not  fit  to  tie  up  immediately :  the  straw 
should  afterwards  be  tied  up  into  sheaves,  and  set  with  the 
corn  uppermost  in  shocks  of  ten  or  twelve  sheaves,  leaning 
B^insteach  other,  and  open  at  bottom,  in  order  to  allow  the 
air  to  pass  through.  Thus,  in  a  short  time  the  oats  become 
sufficiently  dry  to  be  stacked^  or  carried  immediately  into 
the  barn.  The  produce  of  an  acre  of  oats  varies  according 
to  the  soil  and  preparation,  from  four  to  eight  and  even  ten 
quarters. 

Oats  ground  into  a  ooarse  meal  form  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  food  of  labourers  and  many  men  in  the  mid- 
dle ranks  of  life  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  the  north 
of  England.  The  meal  is  simply  stirred  into  boiling 
water  with  a  little  salt,  until  it  becomes  of  the  consistency 
of  a  hasty-pudding ;  it  is  then  called  porridge  or  stir-about ; 
and  when  eaten  with  milk  or  treacle  makes  a  wholesome 
and  palatable  food.  It  is  sometimes  mixed  with  the  thin 
liquor  of  boiled  meat,  or  the  water  in  which  cabbages  or  kale 
have  been  boiled,  and  acquires  the  denomination  of  beef-brose 
or  kale-brose.  When  made  into  a  dough  with  water,  and 
baked  on  an  iron  plate  in  thin  cakes,  it  makes  a  bread, 
which  is  very  palatable  to  those  who  are  accustomed  to  it, 
and  who  often  prefer  it  to  wheaten  bread.  Its  use  was 
once  almost  universal  in  Scotland,  which  has  in  con- 
■equence  been  called  the  Land  of  Cakes.  In  Germany 
and  Switzerland  the  coarsely  bruised  oat-meal  is  put  into 
«a  oven  tOi  it  beoomeaof  abrown  colour;  it  it  then  called 


haber-meel,  and  is  used  in  broths  and  pottifea,  as  the  shm 
Una,  made  from  wheat,  is  used  in  France  and  Itaftjr.  1W 
coarsely  broken  grains,  after  the  husk  has  beea  t&mmti 
fi)rm  grits,  which  are  extensively  nsed  to  make  grari  1* 
chfldren  and  invalids.  The  chaff  of  oats  pnt  iaio  a  mwm 
bag  forms  a  good  substitute  hr  teatber-bede  lor  the  pKc. 
ana  is  far  more  wholesome  than  feathers,  froM  the  mh 
with  whioh  it  may  be  renewed  at  little  or  no  ooec 

In  some  countries  the  oats  are  gi%en  to  horsM  si  iU 
straw,  without  threshing  them ;  and  wheie  the  quality  cb 
be  regulated,  the  practice  is  good.  The  bora—  i— Irali  tW 
corn  better  in  the  chaff,  and  the  straw  is  wboksoMt.  Wi 
where  horses  do  hard  work,  they  would  be  too  loof  la  ettat 
a  sufficient  quantity,  and  it  is  better  to  givw  ihoa  «a 
threshed  and  cleaned,  with  clover  hay  cut  into  ckdL  Vka 
hay  is  dear,  it  is  often  cheaper  to  increase  the  i 
oats,  and  to  give  it  with  wheat-straw  cat  fine.  la 
very  little  hay  is  reauired.  The  calcnlatioa  la  eoriy  mmi 
when  we  consider  that  a  pound  of  good  oats  fpv«8  as  Bad 
nourishment  to  a  horse  as  two  pounds  of  the  best  ckmi.  a 
saintfoin  hay.  A  truss  of  hay  of  66  pooada  is  fhwrf  ii 
equal  to  28  pounds  of  oats ;  or  a  bushel  of  the  best  eels  vil 
go  as  far  as  one  truss  and  a  half  of  hay ;  uoi  i/  thm  oosa 
tity  is  worth  four  shillings,  which  is  at  tbe  fate  oi  41,  lU 
per  load  of  thirty-six  trusses,  the  equifsleat  ffiee  of  oab  ■ 
32#.  per  quarter. 

Farmers  who  have  hay-rioks  fiom  whieb  they  eAea  sfioe 
their  men  to  take  as  mudi  as  they  please  for  ihut  buuas,  viD 
carefully  measure  out  the  oats,  whidi  probaMy  art  mmtk 
cheaper.  Some  men  who  keep  many  bonea,  est  aO  tba  bn 
into  chaff  by  a  machine,  and  mixing  thia  with  a  pveptr  ir*- 
portion  of  oats,  feed  all  their  horses  hi  mengitt  vn  i 
certain  allowance  of  the  mixture,  a  piactice  Mch  ■■* 
economical  than  that  usually  adopted.  In  Fraaot  ani  Gc- 
many  the  practice  of  baking  oats,  as  well  as  iy«,  insa  iavv 
fbr  horse-food,  is  gaining  ground,  and  is  said  to  be  ansaM 
by  an  evident  saving  of  food. 

OAXACA.    [Mexican  Statis.] 

OBADI'AH  (rrn23f,  'O/Saidc)  waa  one  of  the  t9^€ 

minor  Hebrew  prophets.  The  name  roaanwifc  ts  nr 
common  Arabian  name  Abdallah,  meaoing  a  mnmt  -/ 
Ocd;  it  occurs  several  times  in  the  Oki  TertasMS  i. 
Kings,  xviii.  3;  1  Chmn.,  iii.  21 ;  vii.  3;  ix.  U:  3 
xvii.  7;  xxxiv.  12);  but  neither  of  the  peraona  w 
in  these  passages  appears  to  have  been  the  propte, 
whose  personal  history  we  know  nothing.  Hs  fn, 
appears  from  internal  evidence  (verses  11 -14,  io^tohai* 
been  written  shortly  after  the  destruction  nf  finiBli  J 
the  year  587  b.c.  He  was  therefore  oootcaponr;  wia 
Jeremiah;  and  we  find  a  striking  reeemblaiiee  leOee 
some  passages  in  these  two  prophets  (compare  OledW,  %~k 
5,  6,  8,  with  Jer.,  xlix.  14-16,  9,  10,  7).  The  quastn  hm 
is,  which  of  these  writers  copied  from  the  otfaM*?  W«  kanw 
that  Jeremiah  quoted  other  prophets,  mad  tbersAiw  a  a 
nothing  strange  to  find  in  him  a  quotatioo  ftv 
and  critics  who  have  carefully  examined  the  panafes  v 
question  have  thought  that  those  in  Jeremtk  bear  varb  ^ 
bein|  copied  from  ObadtcJu  The  reason  why  the  Wok  i 
Obaaiah  has  been  placed  so  much  out  of  its  ^ 
order  in  the  Hebrew  Bible  is  thought  to  be, 
ject  is  so  closely  connected  with  the  last  ttnes  ef  At  fw- 
phecy  of  Amos,  which  immediately  precedes  tt. 

The  prophecy  of  Obadiah  is  the  shortest  book  ta  At  <XI 
Testament,  consisting  of  only  one  chapter.  The  pn^ 
denounces  the  destruction  of  Sdom,  on  acooont  ef  ti«* 
insolent  triumph  in  the  day  of  the  captivity  of  tWv  B«Vt« 
brethren  and  m  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  (iiui  i-  •• 
and  foretells  the  restoration  of  the  Jews,  the  luWgn  a  ^ 
their  enemies,  and  of  Edom  among  the  rest,  and  tht  ars.  s 
up  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Lord  (verses  17<4U  TW  *-* 
duct  of  the  jSdomites  at  the  fall  of  JerosalcK.  wWa  • 
referred  to  in  the  former  part  of  this  prophecy,  is  aei  ^■ 
tioned  in  the  Old  Testament  history,  bnt  it  is  illaiBi  a  .- 
other  prophets  and  by  a  writer  in  the  Pmhm  iBxtt  rr 
12 ;  XXXV ;  Jerem.,  xlix.  7-22 ;  Amos,  L  11 ; 
7).  The  latter  part  is  supposed  to  have  been 
in  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  Babvlon  and  the 
the  Maccabees  over  the  Edomites,  out  the 
to  refer  to  the  more  remote  period  when  all  the 
become  the  kingdom  of  Ood  (comnare  Re9^  xlM; 
The  style  of  Obadiah  is  clear  aao  encigetie :  hia 
forma  a  short  poem. 
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(Rosen rauUer's  Scholia ;  Sclmurror's  Dissertation  ;  the 
Introductions  of  Eichhorn.  Jahn,  De  Wette,  and  Home.) 

OBE'LIA.      [PULMOGRADA.] 

OBEIDALLAH.    [Fatimidks.] 

OBELISK,  from  the  Greek  *  obeliscus'  (ijSsXiVcoc),  the 
diminutive  of  *  6belu3 '  {o^O<6q\  which  signifies  a  *  skewer '  or 
'needle'  (Herod.,  ii.  41),  but  is  also  used  by  Herodotus  (ii. 
Ill)  to  signify  an  obelisk:  the  Italian  name  asuglia'  and 
the  French   aiguille  (peedle)  are  from   the  Latin  acus. 
An  obelisk  is  a  lofty  .mouumental  four-sided    shaft  di- 
minishing upwards  with  the  sides   gently   inclined,  but 
not  so  as  to  terminate  in  an  apex  at  the  top;  neither  is 
it  merely  truncated  or  cut  off  at  the  summit,  but  the  sides 
are  sloped  off  so  as  to  form  a  flattish  pyramidal  figure,  by 
which  the  whole  is  suitably  finished  off  and  brought  to  a 
point,  without  the  upper  part  being  so  contracted  as  to 
appear  insignificant.    Herein,  as  well  as  in  their  purpose 
and  application,  besides  other  circumstances,  obelisks  differ 
from  spires,  which  are  carried  up  firom  their  base  to  a  point, 
and  which  nevertheless  are  beautiful  on  that  very  account. 
It  may  be  asked  why  the  same  form  that  pleases  the  eye  in 
the  one  case  would  be  disagreeable  in  the  other.    To  answer 
this  question  we  must  consider  uot  only  wherein  they 
agree,  but  wherein  they  differ.     Whether  perfectly  square 
or  not,  obelisks  are  uniformly  quadrilateral,  whereas  spires 
are  polygonal,  and  consequently  the  bases  of  their  sides  are 
much  narrower  in  proportion  to  their  entire  diameter,  so 
that  the  diminution  is  not  so  sudden  as  it  would  be  in  a 
four-sided  mass  of  the  same  bulk  and  height.    Secondly,  a 
spire  b  generally  terminated  by  a  pinnacle,  cross,  or  some 
other    ornament  at  its  summit,  whereby  sufiicient    im- 
portance is  given  to  it;  and  thirdly,  a  spire  neither  is  nor 
19  intended  to  look  like  a  solid  mass  of  stone,  but  requires 
to  have  a  certain  expression  of  lightness,  both  in  itself  and 
so  as  to  bring  it  into  harmony  with  the  rest  of  the  building. 
An  obelisk,  on  the  contrary,  either  is  or  is  intended  to  ap- 
pear not  only  a  solid  mass,  but  a  single  stone,  standing 
upon  a  massive  pedestal,  and  that  pedestal  resting  on  the 
ground.    Hence  it  is  obvious  that  so  far  from  being  attended 
with  any  beauty,  the  reducing  it  to  a  mere  point  would  greatly 
impair  its  character,  and  in  a  measure  destroy  all  nobleness 
of  appearance  towards  its  summit,  because  it  would  be  of 
inconsiderable  bulk  for  a  considerable  length  downwards. 

Though  the  mere  form  of  the  obelisk  has  no  particular 
beauty  to  recommend  it,  as  is  proved  by  the  meanness  and 
pettiness  of  little  obelisks  employed  merely  as  decorations 
m  catafalcfd,  and  also  in  many  buildings  of  the  time  of 
James  I.,  yet  when  wrought  out  of  *  time-defying  material,' 
and  of  colossal  dimensions,  it  produces  a  most  imposing 
effect.  As  a  monument  an  obelisk  is  greatly  preferable  to 
a  column,  inasmuch  as  it  possesses  all  that  recommends  the 
latter  without  being  open  to  the  objection  of  being  a  mere 
imitation  of  what  was  designed  for  a  totally  different 
purpose,  and  never  intended  to  be  insulated  or  considered  as 
complete  in  itself.  The  greater  diameter  of  the  capital  and 
abacus,  which  is  both  a  beauty  and  propriety  in  a  column 
supporting  a  superincumbent  mass,  ceases  to  be  so,  or 
rather  becomes  quite  the  contrary,  when  the  column  sup- 
ports nothing.  The  abacus,  forming  in  fact  a  square  plat- 
form on  its  summit,  overhanging  the  structure  itself  at  its 
angles,  gives  the  whole  a  top-heavy  appearance,  which  is 
slin  further  increased  by  a  railing  upon  it.  The  London 
Monument  and  the  York  Column  in  London  are  examples 
of  this  pei-version.  Though  not  properly  an  obelisk,  it 
Veing  built  up  of  masonry,  the  Wellington  Testimonial  in 
Phoenix  Park,  Dublin,  is  a  much  nobler  object  than  a 
column  of  the  same  dimensions  would  havo  been;  and 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  obelisk  form  was  not  made 
choice  offer  the  monolith  of  Finland  granite  (84  feet  high) 
erected  at  St.  Petersburg  as  the  Alexander  column.  Where, 
instead  of  being  one  solid  mass,  a  monument  of  the  kind 
must  be  constructed  of  separate  stones,  there  may  so  far  be 
some  reason  for  rejecting  such  shape;  yet  where  the  greatest 
dilliculty  was  accomplished,  namely,  that  of  obtaining  a 
monolith  of  sufllcient  dimensions,  very  little  short  of  those 
of  the  largest  antient  obelisks,  and  exceeding  the  generality 
of  them.  It  was  unfortunate  that  the  usual  pillar-shape  was 
preferred,  surmounted  by  the  usual  square  platform. 

Much  learning  and  research  have  been  expended  by 
Zo^:a  and  others  in  endeavouring  to  ascertain  the  origin 
of  obelisks,  yet  without  throwing  any  very  satisfactory  light 
ou  that  part  of  the  question.  Antiquaries  have  in  fact 
tndeavoured  to  find  positive  evidence  where  none  was  to 
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be  obtained ;  for  the  case  itself  is  not,  hke  that  of  a  parti* 
cular  invention  or  discovery,  referriblo  lo  some  precise  period 
or  nation.  On  the  contrary,  from  the  very  earliest  ages  it 
had  been  the  practice  to  mark  some  particular  spot,  the 
scene  of  some  important  event,  by  what  might  serve  as  a 
durable  monument  of  it ;  nor  would  any  thing  more  naturally 
suggest  itself  for  such  purpose  than  fixing  in  an  upright 
position  a  stone  of  unusual  dimensions.  The  Bible  makes 
mention  of  this  practice ;  and  it  prevailed  not  only  in  the 
East,  and  in  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  but  has  prevailed 
among  nearly  all  nations  either  in  a  savage  state  or  in  an 
early  stage  of  civilization.  Among  the  Egyptians  thereforo 
the  practice  was  not  otherwise  very  remarkable  than  on 
account  of  their  continuing  it,  and  bringing  such  simple 
primaeval  monuments  to  great  perfection,  making  them  of 
stupendous  dimensions,  working  them  in  the  most  elaborate 
manner,  and  adorning  them  with  hieroglyphics,  though  not 
indeed  invariably,  for  there  are  instances  of  Egyptian  obelisks 
which  are  not  so  sculptured ;  among  others  tnat  in  front  of 
St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  and  the  one  before  the  church  of  Santa 
Maria  Maggiore. 

Small  obelisks  were  sometimes  of  sandstone  or  granite, 
but  the  larger  Egyptian  obelisks  are  all  of  the  red  granite  of 
Syene ;  and  it  is  certainly  astonishing  how  such  enormous 
masses  of  that  material  could  be  quarried  out,  and  after- 
wards removed  and  placed  in  their  position.  We  may  con- 
jecture that  the  Egyptians  detached  the  large  masses  of 
rock  for  their  obelisks  somewhat  in  the  same  way  that 
was  adopted  by  the  natives  of  India  on  the  occasion  of 
raising  the  great  granite  obelisk  at  Seringapatam  in  the  year 
1805.  In  this  instance  a  groove  about  two  inches  wide  and 
deep  was  chiselled  out  by  the  workmen  in  the  line  where  it 
was  required  to  separate  the  stone;  which  being  done,  a  fire 
was  kindled  upon  it  from  end  to  end,  and  kept  up  until  the 
stone  was  sufficiently  heated,  when  the  embers  were  blown 
off,  and  cold  water  poured  into  the  groove,  whereby  a  clear 
fracture  in  the  stone  was  made  without  further  labour.  In- 
deed the  mode  in  which  the  Egyptians  worked  their  quar- 
ries is  clear  enough  at  the  present  day  from  an  inspection 
of  the  excavations :  see  Gau's  Nubia,  pi.  9,  and  the  French 
work  on  Egypt,  Antiq,^  i.,  pi.  32.  Among  the  Egyptians, 
when  the  block  had  been  thus  hewn  out  of  the  quarry,  it  was 
conveyed  away  by  a  raft  on  a  canal  brought  up  to  the  very 
edge  of  the  rock,  either  at  the  time  of  the  inundation,  when 
the  water  would  rise  to  a  sufficient  level,  or  by  lowering  the 
block  down  an  inclined  plane  or  platform  to  the  raft;  or  by 
digging  a  canal  from  the  river  to  the  site  of  the  block,  and 
bnnging  a  boat  under  the  obelisk,  in  the  manner  described 
by  Pliny  (xxxvi.,  chap.  9).  The  granite  block  was  after- 
wards polished,  and  probably  raised  in  the  same  way  as  the 
Seringapatam  obelisk,  by  means  of  banks  of  earth. 

For  raising  the  obelisk  before  St.  Peter's  (supposed  to 
be  that  brought  from  Heliopolis  by  Caligula),  no  fewer 
than  five  hundred  different  projects  were  submitted 
by  architects  and  engineers  to  the  pope  Sixtus  V.,  and  Do- 
menico  Fontana  was  thought  to  have  accomplished  little 
short  of  a  miracle  in  rearing  it  by  means  of  very  complex 
machinery  and  several  hundreds  of  workmen  and  horses. 
The  process  by  which  the  Lateran  obelisk  was  originally 
erected  at  Rome  seems  to  have  been  equally  compli- 
cated and  laborious.  (Ammian.  Marcell.,  xvii.  4.) 
How  the  Egyptians  raised  such  masses  of  granite  is  not 
known,  but  probably  by  a  much  simpler  mode,  whether 
similar  or  not  to  that  practised  in  elevating  upon  its  pedestal 
the  one  at  Seringapatam.  According  to  Colonel  Wilks's  ac- 
count of  the  operations,  this  obelisk,  a  single  stone  about  sixty 
feet  long  and  six  square  at  its  base,  was  placed  horizontally 
upon  a  mound,  or  platform  of  earth,  secured  by  strong  walls, 
and  level  with  the  top  of  the  pedestal,  the  base  of  the  obe- 
lisk being  placed  j  ust  on  the  ledge  of  the  pedestal.  The  shaft 
having  been  laid  on  planks  or  timber  poles,  these  served  as 
fulcra,  by  means  of  which  the  smaller  end  or  top  was  gra- 
dually raised ;  wedges  were  put  under  it  and  earth  rammed  in, 
which  was  repeated  until  the  platform  became  an  inclined 
plane  as  steep  as  it  could  with  safety  be  carried  up.  The  shaft 
being  got  thus  far  out  of  its  horizontal  position  towards  a 
perpendicular  one,  ropes  were  then  applied,  worked  from  a 
strong  timber  scaffold  nearly  as  high  as  the  obelisk  itself,  and 
enclosing  the  other  three  sides  of  tlie  pedestal,  other  ropes 
being  also  employed  in  a  contrary  direction  in  order  to  check 
its  coming  down  on  the  pedestal  with  too  sudden  a  shock. 

By  the  Egyptians  themselves  obelisks  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  raised  as  insulated  monuments  or  single  obje<?t^ 
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but  as  tbe  acoompanimento  to  temples  and  palaces,  where 
they  were  placed  in  pairs,  that  is,  one  on  each  side  of  a 
large  entrance,  or  propylon,  and  it  may  therefore  he  inferred 
that  some  particular  signification  was  attached  to  them.  They 
were  also  sometimes  placed  in  the  interior  courts  of  temples. 
'With  respect  to  their  proportions,  the  shafts  of  obelisks  were 
usually  about  ten  diameters  in  height,  and  one-fourth  narrower 
at  top  than  at  their  base.  The  pyramid  ion,  or  apex,  was 
made  much  more  pointed  in  some  obelisks  than  in  others. 
One  singularity  is  that  few  Egyptian  obelisks  are  perfectly 
square,  two  of  their  sides  being  generally  somewhat  broader 
than  the  other  two,  which  may  be  accounted  for  by  what 
has  just  been  said,  namely,  that  they  were  placed  against 
buildings,  and  not  intended  to  be  insulated  objects  viewed 
from  every  direction.  The  ftico  of  an  obelisk  is  sometimes 
slightly  convex,  instead  of  being  quite  plain ;  as  is  the  case 
will)  one  side  of  the  Lateran  obelisk. 

The  number  of  obelisks  in  Egypt  must  have  been  at  one 
time  very  considerable,  yet  we  are  not  therefore  to  suppose 
that  the  erection  of  them  was  a  frequent  circumstance,  since, 
once  formed,  they  were  almost  imperishable,  and  would 
therefore  greatly  increase  in  the  course  of  ages.  Many 
that  are  still  remaining  are  no  longer  standing;  and  in 
some  places  several  have  been  found  on  the  same  spot, 
some  still  standing,  others  lying  on  the  ground.  When  the 
Romans  became  masters  or  Egypt,  they  removed  many  of 
these  monuments  to  their  own  capital,  among  others  that 
of  the  Lateran,  which  is  the  largest  now  known,  its  shaft 
being  105  feet  (although  it  has  been  reduced,  a  portion  at 
the  lower  part  having  been  cut  off  in  consequence  of  being 
fractured),  and  two  of  its  sides  0  leet  8}  inches,  the  other  two 
Ofeet.  This  obelisk  was  first  conveyed  fh)m  Heliopolis  to 
^exandria  by  Constantino,  and  by  that  emperor's  son 
Uonstantius  brought  from  the  latter  city  to  Rome,  where  it 
was  erected  in  the  Circus  Maximus.  The  shaft  of  the  Lateran 
obelisk  weighs  about  445  tons  in  round  numbers.  Augustus 
also  had  previously  brought  two  from  Heliopolis.  That  which 
was  originally  placed  in  the  Vatican  Circus  by  Caligula,  and 
now  stands  in  the  piazza  of  St.  Peter*s,  is  next  in  size  to  that 
of  the  Lateran,  though  supposed  to  have  been  somewhat 
abridged  of  its  original  dimensions.  The  entire  height,  in- 
cluding the  pedestal  and  the  ornament  at  top,  is  about  132 
feet ;  the  shaft  itself  is  83  feet,  and  8  feet  10  inches  square  at 
its  base,  and  5  feet  1 1  inches  at  the  other  end.  In  the  At- 
Meidan  at  Constantinople  there  is  an  obelisk  about  50  feet 
high,  said  to  have  been  erected  by  the  emperor  Theodosius. 

During  the  calamities  that  befel  Rome  under  its  barbarian 
invaders  after  the  downfal  of  the  empire,  the  obelisks  were 
damaged  and  overthrown,  but  they  have  been  gradually 
restored  under  various  pontiffs.  The  following  table  con- 
tains a  list  of  the  Roman  obelisks,  with  their  dimensions 
and  other  particulars : — 

1.— Sixtus  v.,  1586. 

The  Vatican,  in  front  of  St.  Peter's,  where  it  was  re- 
moved by  Fontana  from  the  Vatican  Circus.  On  the  side 
facing  the  church,  and  on  the  opposite  side,  we  see  the 
dedication  to  .\ugustus  and  Tiberius. 

ft.    in. 

Whole  height 132    2 

pitto  wiiliout  baie  and  modem  onumeuts  Mt  top. 
cro»,  &e.  83    8-8 

Without  hieroglyphics,  and  still  entire. 

IL— Sixtus  v..  1587. 

In  front  of  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  erected 
by  Fontana. 

•  ft.  in. 

Whole hciffht S3  96 

IMttu  wUliout  base  and  inodeni  onMmenU  at  top, 

rruu.  &c.  48  4*8 

Without  hieroglyphics;  broken  in  three  or  more  placet. 

IIL— Sixtus  v.,  I5b8. 

In  front  of  the  St  John  Lateran  church,  erected  by  Fon- 
tana. 

ft.      in. 

Whole  height N^     7  3 

Without  l>A4r,  &:c.  105    7*2 

Hieroplyphics ;  broken  in  three  pieces. 
IV.— Sixtus  v.,  1589. 
Flaminio  del  Popolo,  erected  by  Fontana. 

ft.     in. 
Whole  beieht  .         •         .        •  about      116    0 

Without  ba«c.  Are.  •         •         •  about        78    5*5 

Hieroglyphics;  broken  in  three  places. 

v.— lnn<>ociU  X.,  1651. 

In  the  Piazza  Navoua ;  sometimes  called  the  Pamphilian 
obelisk. 


Wboto  hel«tit 
Without  bAW.  ke. 


A.      I*. 

n  • 


Hieroglyphics ;  fountain  round  the  bue. 
VI.— Alexander  VI L,  1667. 
Minerveo  della  Minerva,  erected  by  BcminL 
This  obelisk,  with  singular  bad  taste,  u  plae«d  « 

back  of  a  horrible  elephant,  the  work  of  BenimL 

ft.     Im. 
Wliola  height  •        •        •        •  aba^        >    7  * 

Without  ba«e«  &e.  •        •       •         aUMl        ^    f* 


Hieroglypnics. 
VII.— Clement  XL,  1711. 
Mahuteo  della  Rotonda^  in  fiont  of  the 

Agrippa. 

Whole  heifdit  ••»••• 

Diilo  without  baM,  Sco  •        •        •        • 

Hieroglyphics;  probably  the  pendant  of  No, 6 
round  the  base. 

VIII.— Pius  VI.,  1786. 

Quirinale  di  Monte  Cavallo,  erected  by  ABtinari. 


ft.     m 


Wholo  height 
Without  Uue,  &a 


ft.     fa 
N  tl 

<7   « 


No  hieroglyphics ;  appears  broken  in  two  or  tbree  ] 
Zoega,  pi.  6. 

IX.— Pius  VI.,  1789. 

Sallustiano  della  Trinity  di  Monte,  erected  hj  Aattsiti 

ft.  km. 

Whole  hrl;{ht m  H 

Ditto  withuot  baae.  See.  •        ,  aboal        O   i 

Hieroglyphics.— Zoega,  pi.  7. 
X.— PiusVL,  179*2. 
Campeuse  di  Monte  Citorio,  by  AntinorL 

ft.    to. 
Whole  height  ••••••       lit    • 

Ditto  wiilumt  iMse,  &c.  •        •        •        •        7^    • 

Hieroglyphics. — Zoega,  pi.  8. 
Xl.-Pius  VII.,  i»22. 
Aureliano  della  Passeggiata,  on  the  Mont*  Pineio. 

ft.     la. 

Whole  height m    7-4 

Ditto  witliout  base.  Sec.  •        •        .        •        BS    ft 


iflki 


Hieroglyphics.    This  it  ealled  bj  Zoegm  ibe  ] 
lisk,  of  which  he  says, '  Hie  e  Rmnanis  obelMcu  i 
nitis  solus  expectat  sospitatorenu' 

XIL-1817. 

Private  obelisk  on  the  CcBlian  Hill,  in  the  $ 
Villa  Mattei;  hardly  worth  mentioning.    It  is  ft 
fragment  of  a  real  obelisk  mounted  on  a  piece  of  i 
granite. 

In  the  present  century,  the  labour  of  brisigiac  ^ 
re- erecting  an  obelisk  nearly  equal  to  tooM  of  Ifao 
removed  by  the  Romans  bat  been  ftceompUriK^  km  %hm 
French.  It  is  the  smaller  of  the  two  which  t&dud  bHacw  tl^ 
propylon  of  the  temple  at  Luxor,  and  ia  aboot  76  liMt  h^ga 
and  8  feet  wide  on  the  broader  sides  of  its  bate.  2trmmkm  Um 
the  removal  of  both  the  obelisks  having  boe»  pmatod  lo  tim 
French  government  by  the  viceroy  of  Bg^pt,  a  vusal  om* 
structed  for  the  purpose  was  sent  out  in  Mardk  1*31,  mniwr 
M.  Lebas,  an  engineer,  to  whom  the  undefftaktqg  wia  m^ 
fided,  it  being  previously  determined  to  brtDg  avar  mi  « 
one.  After  three  months'  labour  with  et($ot  haaina 
men,  an  inclined  plane  was  formed  from  the  ob*l*^  u  rte 
river,  where  the  vessel  lay ;  and  having  been  Ant  caftrfali 
encased  by  planks  to  secure  it  from  injury.  Om  mtm'  ■? 
was  lowered  by  nearly  the  same  procett  altcrvarfc  oa 
ployed  for  raising  (t  again  on  its  pedettal  at  Pam»  ab«r  f 
safely  arrived,  up  the  Seine,  December  t23.  Ib^IX  ■a'  «« 
deposited  near  the  Pont  de  la  Coooordo.  Neariy  th?«t 
years  however  elapFcd  before  it  was  elevatod  in  tlw  ttmtn 
of  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  which  delay  waa  partly  ana 
sioned  by  its  being  necestarv  first  to  eoostnict  a  pad«»xal  •- 
as  massive  materials  as  could  be  proeurod.  Blocka  of  graa.'' 
were  accordingly  fetched  from  Bnttany,tho  laigaat  of  vWft. 
forming  the  die  of  the  pedestal,  it  10  feet  aqoaiw  by  IC  e 
height.  An  indined  plane  leading  ftom  ihe  nw  i^  «•  • 
platform  of  rough  masonry  level  with  the  lop  of  tht  paJti 
tal  was  then  formed,  and  the  obelisk,  having  baan  |iar«i  c= 
a  kind  of  timber  car  or  sledge,  was  drafrgea  «p  hj  acaaa  / 
ropes  and  capstans.  One  edge  of  tu  bate  ba%iag  fc«« 
brought  to  the  edge  of  the  pedestal,  it  waa  nm    '  ' 

dicularly  by  ropes  and  puUeya  attachfd  to  tbo  J 
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dimU,  five  on  eaeb  side^  and  within  about  thre«  hours  the 
^rations  were  completed,  under  the  direction  of  Lebas, 
October  25,  1836. 

Some  few  years  ago  the  project  was  entertained  of  bring- 
ing over  to  tlus  country  ana  erecting  in  our  own  metropohs 
the  monolith  called  Cleopatra's  Needle,  one  of  the  two 
granite  obelisks  at  Alexandria,  which  is  still  standing,  the 
other  being  on  the  ground.  Including  the  pedestal,  the 
entire  height  is  about  79  feet,  but  the  monolith  itself  does  not 
exceed  63  feet,  and  is  therefore  smaller  than  the  Luxor  obelisk 
at  Paris^  The  idea  of  removing  it  hither  seems  now  how- 
ever to  be  quite  abandoned. 

The  lorg^t  Egyptian  obelisk  hitherto  brought  over  to 
this  country  is  that  which  was  removed  from  the  island  of 
PhiUe  by  Belzoni,  and  which  is  now  erected  at  Kingston 
Hall,  Dorsetshire,  the  seat  of  W.  J.  Bankes,  Esq.  It  is  a 
BMMK^ith  of  red  Egyptian  granite,  23  feet  1  inch  in  length, 
and  its  larger  end,  or  base,  2  feet  2  inches  square,  the  othiHr 
being  1  foot  5}  inches. 

Before  the  cathedral  of  Catania  in  Sicily  is  a  small  obelisk, 
said  to  be  Egyptian,  which  is  remarkable  on  aoeoimt  of  its 
being  not  square  but  polygonal,  and  also  for  being  placed 
ou  the  back  of  an  elephant  raised  on  a  lotty  pedestal. 

In  the  artiele  Axvm  a  drawing  is  given  of  an  obelisk 
which  differs  somewhat  from  the  genuine  obelisk  in  fbrm ; 
but  it  will  serve,  together  with  that  given  in  the  article 
Arlbs,  which  stan£  on  an  appropriate  pedestal,  to  give  an 
idea  of  the  general  appearance  of  one  of  these  monuments 
on  a  large  scale. 

For  further  partieulars  the  reader  may  consult  the  great 
work  of  Zoega,  Champollion,  and  the  '  Egyptian  Antiqui- 
ties,' in  the  Library  of  Bntertaininf^  Knowledge,  vol.  i. 

OBERLIN,  JEREMIAH  JAMES,  was  bom  at  Stras- 
burg  on  the  7th  of  August,  1739,  and  was  educated  at  the 
gymnasium  of  that  town.  He  afterwards  spent  a  few 
months  at  Montb^liard  for  the  purpose  of  learning  the 
French  language,  and  returned  toStrasburg  in  1750,  where 
he  prosecuted  his  university  stud^.  He  took  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  \  758,  and  afterwards  paid  con- 
siderable attention  to  the  study  of  theology.  In  1768  he 
was  appointed  a  teacher  in  the  gymnasium  where  he  had  been 
educated,  and  in  1763  was  entrusted  with  the  care  of  the  It- 
fcrary  of  the  university  of  Strasborg,  and  obtained  permission 
te  give  lectures  on  the  Latin  language.  In  1770  he  was  ap- 
pointed Professor  of  Rhetoric,  ai^  from  this  time  was  accus- 
tomed to  give  lectures  on  Greek  and  Roman  archieology, 
antient  geography,  8cc.  In  1 778  he  was  appointed  Extraordi- 
Rorv  Professor  In  the  university,  in  1 782  Ordinary  Professor 
of  Logic  and  Metaphysics,  and  in  1787  Director  of  the  Gym- 
nasium. During  the  Revolution  his  life  was  In  considerable 
danger.  He  was  imprisoned  at  the  beginning  of  Novem- 
ber, 1793,  but  obtained  his  liberty  at  the  end  of  a  few 
months;  and  again  resumed  his  lectures  at  Strasburg, 
which  he  continued  till  his  death,  which  took  place  on  the 
10th  of  October,  1806. 

Oberlin  was  an  accurate  and  industriotis  scholar.  He 
published  good  editions  of  several  of  the  Latin  classics,  of 
which  hfa  Tacitus  and  Cflwar  are  considered  the  most 
▼aluabla  He  had  also  paid  great  attention  to  the  study  of 
the  antient  French  language,  and  travelled  more  than  once 
through  some  of  the  provinces  of  France  in  onler  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  diflfercnt  patois  spoken  in  the  country. 
He  published  several  works  on  this  subject,  of  which  the 
most  important  are,  *  Observations  concemant  le  Patois  et 
lea  Moeurs  des  Gens  do  la  Campagne,'  Strasb.,  1791 ;  and 

*  Essai  sur  le  Patois  Lorraine  des  Environs  du  Comt^  du 
Ban  de  la  Roche,'  1775. 

Oberlin  was  also  the  author  of  several  other  works,  the 
principal  of  which  are,—*  Dissertatio  Philologica  de  Ve- 
terum  Ritu  condiendi  Mortuos,'  1757;  *  Rituum  Romano- 
rum  Tabul»  in  usum  Auditorum,'  1774,  reprinted  in  1784; 

*  Jungendorum  Marium  Fluviorumque  oronis  rovi  Molimina,' 
1770-1775;  and  *  Dissertations  sur  les  Minnesingers'  (the 
Troubadours  of  Alsace),  1782-1789. 

The  life  of  Oberlin  has  been  written  ^  SchweighSuser  in 
Latin,  and  by  Winckler  in  the  Magas,  EncyclopSd,,  1807. 

OBERLIN,  JEAN  FRE'DERIC,  Protestant  pastor  in 
the  Ban  de  la  Roche,  and  younger  brother  of  the  philolo- 
gist Jeiemiah  James  Oberlin,  was  bom  at  Strasburg  on  the 
3l8t  of  August,  1740.  His  education  was  conducted  with 
the  greatest  care  by  his  intelligent  and  pious  parents,  and 
while  yet  a  child  he  gave  striking  indications  of  the  bene- 
volence and  self-denial  irbich  were  afterwards  so  conspicu- 


ous in  his  conduct    He  had  a  strong  taste  for  the  military 

Srofession ;  but  as  it  was  his  father's  desire  that  he  should 
evote  himself  to  one  of  the  learned  professions,  he  pursued 
his  studies  at  the  university  of  Strasburg  and  received  holy 
orders.  While  he  was  at  the  university,  the  preaching  o/ 
Dr.  Lorentz  make  a  powerful  impression  on  his  mind,  and 
he  has  left  behind  him  a  record  of  his  strong  religious 
feelings  in  a  solemn  dedication  of  himself  to  God,  similar 
to  that  recommended  by  Doddridge  in  his  •  Rise  and  Pro- 
gress,' which  is  dated  « Strasburg,  the  1st  of  January.  1 760 : 
renewed  at  Waldbach,  the  Ist  of  January,  1770.'  Ho 
remained  without  a  pastoral  engagement  for  some  years 
after  his  ordination  (from  1760  to  1767),  and  during  this 

eeriod  he  was  private  tutor  in  the  family  of  M.  Ziegen- 
agen,  an  eminent  surgeon  at  Strasburg'  In  the  year 
1766  he  had  just  accepted  the  offer  of  a  chaplainship  to  a 
French  regiment,  when  he  was  invited  by  M.  Stouber  to 
succeed  him  as  pastor  of  the  Ban  de  la  Roche.  This  post 
afforded  to  Oberlin  the  very  opportunity  which  he  longed 
for,  to  devote  all  his  powers  to  the  good  of  his  fellow-men, 
and  he  therefore  at  once  accepted  it,  and  arrived  al  Wald- 
bach to  enter  on  his  duties  on  the  30th  of  March,  1 767. 

The  Ban  de  la  Roche,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  German,  the 
Steinthal  (valley  of  stone),  was  part  of  the  former  province 
of  Alsace,  in  the  north-east  of  France :  it  is  situated  on 
the  western  slope  of  the  Haut  Champ,  or  Champ  de  Feu, 
a  range  of  mountains  to  the  east  of  the  Vosges,  from  which 
chain  it  is  divided  by  a  deep  valley.  The  Ban  contains  two 
parishes,  one  of  which  is  Kothau,  and  the  other  consists  of 
the  five  hamlets  of  Feudal,  Belmont,  Waldbach,  Bellefosse, 
and  Zolbaeh.  Nearly  all  the  inhabitants  of  these  hamlets 
are  Lutherans.  The  soil  is  sterile,  and  nearly  half  of  the 
land  is  covered  with  wood.  The  district  was  laid  waste  in 
the  Thirty  Years'  War,  and  again  in  the  time  of  Louis 
XIV. ;  so  that  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  it 
afforded  a  bare  subsistence  to  some  eighty  or  a  hundred 
families,  who  were  in  a  state  little  removed  from  barbarism, 
but  who  possessed  one  blessing  of  which  all  France  except 
Alsace  vras  deprived,  namely,  religious  liberty,  which  had 
been  guaranteed  to  the  province  of  Alsace  when  it  was 
united  with  France.  In  the  year  1750  M.  Stouber  became 
pastor  of  this  district,  and  succeeded  by  great  exertions  in 
establishing  efficient  schools,  and  in  distributing  Bibles 
through  the  parish,  where  they  had  been  so  scarce  before, 
that  the  former  minister  had  not  possessed  a  copy.  Stouber 
removed  to  Strasburg  in  1767,  after  finding  in  Oberlin  a 
successor  well  qualified  to  carry  on  the  work  he  had  be?un. 
Notwithstanding  all  Stouber's  exertions,  Oberlin  found  his 
parish  in  a  wretched  state,  and  a  large  party  in  it  obstinately 
prejudiced  against  any  improvement,  and  prepared  to  oppose 
all  his  plans.  It  was  only  by  his  great  decision  and  mild- 
ness that  he  escaped  personal  violence  on  one  or  two  occa- 
sions soon  after  his  arrival.  From  the  moment  he  set  foot 
in  his  parish  he  directed  all  his  energies  and  learning  to 
the  civilization  and  religious  improvement  of  his  people. 
His  first  object  was  to  brine  them  into  communication  with 
their  better  instructed  nei^bours,  from  whom  they  .were 
entirely  cut  off  by  the  want  of  roads.  He  assembled  the 
people,  and  proposed  to  them  to  make  a  road  to  Scrasburg 
by  blasting  the  rocks  and  building  a  bridge  across  the  river 
Bruche  at  Rothau.  The  peasants  with  one  voice  declared 
the  thing  to  be  impossible.  Oberlin  reasoned  with  them  in 
vain.  At  length  ne  took  up  a  pickaxe,  and,  inviting  all 
who  saw  the  importance  of  his  plan  to  follow  him,  he  set 
to  work  with  his  own  hands.  The  peasants  at  once  joined 
him,  and  by  their  efforts,  assisted  by  the  contributions  of 
Oberlin's  friends,  the  road  was  made  and  the  bridge  built 
by  the  beginning  of  the  year  1 770.  The  results  which 
Oberlin  had  foreseen  soon  followed.  The  people  could  now 
dispose  of  their  produce  and  supply  their  wants ;  agricul- 
tural implements  were  imported ;  and  several  young  men 
from  his  parish  were  apprenticed  in  Strasburg  to  the  most 
useful  mechanical  trades,  which  were  thus  introduced  into 
the  Steinthal.  Oberlin  next  turned  his  attention  to  the 
agriculture  of  the  district,  which  was  in  the  worst  possible 
state;  but  he  found  his  people  Httle  disposed  to  be  taught 
their  own' art  by  one  brought  up  in  a  town.  He  appealed, 
as  before,  to  their  senses,  by  planting  with  fruit-trees  two 
large  gardens  belonging  to  the  pastor's  house,  which  were 
crossed  by  public  footoaths.  His  trees  flourished;  the 
people  came  to  him  to  oeg  for  slips  and  to  learn  the  art  of 
rearing  them ;  and  in  a  few  years  the  desolate  cottages  of 
the  Ban  de  la  Roche  were  surrounded  with  neat  orcl^Birdsi 
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The  pofatocs,  which  were  the  principal  food  of  the  people* 
had  BO  degenerated,  that  some  flelds  onlv  yielded  ahout  one- 
third  of  their  former  crop.  The  people  blamed  the  loiid ; 
hut  Oberlin  procured  new  seed ;  and  as  the  soil  of  the 
mountains  was  well  adapted  to  the  culture  of  the  potato, 
abundant  crops,  and  of  a  very  superior  quality,  were  soon 
obtained.  lie  also  introduced  the  culture  of  tlax  and 
Dutch  clover,  taught  the  people  the  value  of  manure,  per- 
suaded them  to  convert  a  ereat  quantity  of  pasturage  into 
arable  land,  and  established  an  agricultural  society  and  a 
fund  for  the  distribution  of  prizes  to  the  farmers. 

Oberlin  was  no  less  zealous  in  promoting  education  in 
his  parish.  He  procured  the  erection  of  a  new  school-house 
atWaldbanh  in  place  of  the  log-hut  built  by  Stouber,  which 
had  fallen  to  decay ;  and  in  a  few  years  a  new  school-house 
was  built  in  each  of  the  other  four  hamlets.  To  him  also 
belongs  the  honour  of  being  the  founder  of  infant-schools, 
which  be  established  in  each  commune,  placing  them  under 
the  management  of  conductresses  paid  at  his  own  expense. 
In  these  schools  the  children  were  not  allowed  to  speak  a 
word  of  patois.  In  the  higher  schools  the  subjects  taught 
were  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  the  principles 
of  agriculture,  pstronomy,  and  sacred  and  profane  history. 
Obellin  carefully  superintended  all  the  schools,  and  re- 
.cerved  the  religious  instruction  almost  entirely  to  himself. 
He  made  great  efforts  to  supply  the  people  with  suitable 
books,  some  of  which  were  printed  at  his  own  expense : 
among  these  was  an  almanac  which  he  drew  up  for  the 
use  of  his  parishioners. 

None  of  these  schemes  for  the  worldly  advantage  of  his 
flock  ever  diverted  Oberlin  from  his  peculiar  duties  as  their 
religious  teacher.  He  constantly  laboured  to  impress  upon 
them  that  they  must  do  everything  from  religious  principle, 
and  even  the  planting  of  trees  and  the  repairing  of  a  road 
were  represented  by  him  as  works  which  were  to  be  per- 
formed firom  love  to  God,  who  has  commanded  us  to  live  for 
each  other's  welfare,  and  from  love  to  Christ,  who  spent  his 
life  in  doing  good.  So  far  did  he  carry  this  mode  of  con- 
necting faith  and  ffood  works,  that  he  required  of  all  young 
persons  applying  Tor  confirmation  a  certificate  firom  their 
parents  of  their  having  planted  two  trees.  His  preaching 
was  simple,  impressive,  and  affectionate,  well  adapted  to 
the  minds  of  his  people,  and  perfectly  orthodox.  In  the 
jrear  1782  he  founded  a  Christian  Society  for  the  religious 
improvement  of  his  flock ;  and  dissolved  it  in  1 783,  on 
account  of  the  opposition  it  met  with  from  some,  whom  his 
gentle  spirit  did  not  wish  to  offend.  His  own  conduct  was 
always  influenced  by  the  most  sincere  pietv,  and  by  a  strong 
practical  faith  in  a  superintending  Providence.  This  faith 
he  carried  so  far,  that  he  used  to  keep  by  him  slips  of  paper 
with  the  words  Out  and  Non  written  on  them,  with  which 
he  drew  lots  whenever  he  found  himself  unable  to  decide 
which  of  two  courses  to  pursue,  believing  that  '  the  lot  is 
cast  into  the  lap,  but  the  wh6le  disposing  thereof  is  of  the 
Lord.*  (iVw.,  xvi.  33.)  At  the  lime  of  3ie  French  Revo- 
lution, the  Ban  de  la  Roche  was  not  only  secured  from  mo- 
lestation by  the  well-known  character  of  the  people  and 
their  pastor,  but  Oberlin  was  even  able  to  afford  an  asylum 
to  several  proscribed  persons.  Once  indeed  he  was  cited 
before  the  supreme  tnbunal  of  Alsace  on  a  political  charge, 
when  he  was  not  only  acquitted,  but  received  an  assurance 
from  the  court  of  their  deep  regret  that  he  should  have  been 
called  from  the  scene  of  his  labours.  In  1 795  he  renounced 
his  stipend  on  account  of  the  poverty  of  his  people,  leaving 
each  of  them  to  contribute  what  they  could  to  bis  support. 
His  economy  was  as  strict  as  his  benevolence  was  extensive. 
He  was  never  known  to  owe  a  single  sous ;  and  he  made  it 
a  point  of  conscience  to  set  apart  for  religious  and  charitable 
purposes  the  three  tithes  required  of  the  Jews  by  the 
Mosaic  law.  He  was  a  warm  supporter  of  the  Missionary 
Socictv,  and  the  first  foreign  correspondent  of  the  British 
and  foreign  Bible  Society.  When  the  as:^ignats  were 
issued  by  the  French  revolutionary  government,  he  soon 
foresaw  their  depreciation,  and  began  to  buy  them  up  from 
his  people  to  prevent  them  losing  by  them:  in  the  space  of 
twenty-five  years  he  succeeded  in  redeeming  all  that  had 
been  brought  into  the  Ban  de  la  Roche. 

Among  the  employments  which  Oberlin  found  for  his 
people  were  straw-plaiting,  knitting,  dyeing  with  the  plants 
of  the  country,  and  weaving.  About  the  year  J  813  the 
industry  of  the  district  received  a  fortunate  stimulus  through 
the  introduction  of  the  ribbon  manufactory  by  M.  L^rand, 
formerly  a  director  of  the  Helvetic  Republic,  who  was  [ 


induced  by  his  esteem  for  Oberlin**  cfaanRler  lo  i 
wiih  his  two  sons  fnmi  Basle  to  the  Bau  de  U  Radbe.  k 
this  family  Oberlin  found  faithful  friend*  and  able  aatMSaali 
in  his  plans  of  usefulness. 

Among  the  old  evils  under  which  the  Baa  dm  la  Rm^ 
had  suffered,  one  of  the  greatest  was  the  remaia*  of  tfe 
feudal  system,  out  of  which  had  arisen  a  ntioooa  lax  ij| 
between  the  peasantry  and  the  seigneurs  ramctiaf  tto 
right  to  the  extensive  forests  of  the  district.  Obarlia  fo^ 
Buaded  the  parties  to  come  to  an  agreemeni,  and  tW  pm 
with  which  that  agreement  was  signed  was  solemaly  m»- 
sented  to  him  by  the  maires  of  the  district  oq  the  iu  rf 
June,  1813.  Nor  was  this  the  only  civic  honour  be  r««tt«ei 
fbr  Louis  XVIII.  presented  him  with  the  decoratioB  U  tW 
Legion  of  Honour  as  an  acknowledgement  of  tfat  mantn 
which  he  had  rendered  to  a  numerous  popalaiion ;  ud  lo 
1818  he  received  a  gold  medal  from  the  Royal  and  Ccatsat 
Agricultural  Society  of  Paris.  His  Memoirs  coolaia  mom»|i 
written  by  several  persons,  of  very  differeiit  cfaai«claf»a«i 

fiursuits,  of  visits  to  the  Ban  de  la  Roche  durw  OUrias** 
ife,  and  all  of  them  bear  witness  to  the  •••^^^■ry  kmIm 
of  his  labours,  as  shown  by  the  intelligence  ami  prty.  the 
politeness  and  hospitality,  the  industry,  benerehoca.  mxtA 
happiness  of  the  people  whom  be  bad  femd  wii4.hwl, 
ignorant,  and  half-savage.  Those  readers  who  wish  foiiber 
information  as  to  his  character,  habits,  and  |>**«««»^  ayp— 
ance,  are  referred  to  the  work  mentioned  be)ow. 

Oberlin  died  on  the  1st  of  June,  1826,  in  the  Mth  y«at  at 
his  age  and  the  59th  of  his  residence  in  tba  Ban  da  W 
Roche.  He  was  buried  at  Foudai  on  the  iik  of  J«m. 
Nearly  all  his  flock  folk)wed  their  CherBapa^  as  they  ahnn 
called  him,  to  the  grave,  and  several  Roman  C^'tH**  pnci^ 
with  all  the  Protestant  clergy  in  the  neighbouffiMMi  iafc<] 
in  the  funeral  rites.  An  affectionate  parting  adirns  u  h» 
people,  which  he  had  left  behind  him,  was  read  fiaa  i^ 
pulpit  on  the  occasion. 

Oberlin  was  married  on  the  6th  July,  1768>,  to  MaMrat 
Salomi  Witter,  who  died  on  the  18th  January,  M^L  Bt 
had  nine  children,  two  of  whom  died  very  yoo^  TW 
other  seven  were  brought  up  under  his  own  cara,  a«d  I»««A 
to  help  him  in  his  labours.  Their  namea  were^FMmr. 
who  died  in  1 793 ;  Fidelit6  Caroline,  who  was  mamai  b 
1795  to  the  Rev.  James  Wolff,  of  Mittelbergbeia.  aadd^d 
in  1809  ;  Charles  Conserve  who  became  in  1804  patfw  J 
Rothau,  in  the  Ban  de  la  Roche,  where  he  stUl  itsaikd  a 
1838 ;  Louisa  Charitd  ;  Henrietta,  married  to  the  Ker.  M. 
Graff;  and  Frederica  Bienvenue,  married  to  the  Bcv.  M. 
Rauscber.  Oberlin  was  succeeded  by  his  aoo-m-las,  K. 
Graff,  who  had  been  his  assistant  for  soma  tine :  hoi  bs  «» 
soon  obliged  to  remove  to  Strasburg  on  account  of  ill  haslt'i, 
and  was  succeeded  by  M.  Rauscber,  the  preaent  pwtcc. 

{Metnoirs  qf  John  Frederic  Oberlin,  8lh  edit,  w^  # 
Short  Notice  qf  Louisa  SchepUr,  London,  I  SOS,  Thr  s^ 
edition  of  this  work  was  reviewed  in  the  '  Journal  o/  £dj«- 
cation,*  vol.  i.,  p.  362.) 

Any  account  of  Oberlin 's  life  would  be  tncooipkto  w  u.- 
out  some  notice  of  Louisa  Scheplkr,  wlio  «as  ocifiaall}  a* 
servant  and  a  conductress  in  one  of  his  schools.  ITp^ja  i^ 
death  of  Oberlin's  wife  she  became  his  bousekecfar.  ad 
soon  after  she  begged  him  to  pay  her  no  more  wagtt^hui:^ 
treat  her  as  one  of  his  children.  Her  request  was  cucfitf* 
with,  and  she  lived  in  Oberlin*B  family  till  and  sAa  k> 
death,  employing  all  her  energies  and  the  whc^  of  a  Lf^ 
property  which  she  possessed  in  works  of  bcncroWiMe.  I. 
August,  1 829,  she  received  one  of  tlie  Prix  de  I'ertm  dMtr- 
buted  annually  by  the  Acad^mie  Fran^aise^  ■Tffvf»nHn  u 
5000  francs,  the  whole  of  which  she  laid  out  in  aaiMfm  ^ 
poor  and  in  other  benevolent  objecU.  She  died  on  tks  iMh 
of  July,  1837,  attheageof  76,havingheenaeQadiictra»fo 
years. 

OBESITY  is  an  excessive  accumulation  of  fat  in 
parts  of  the  body.    It  is  not  possible  to  define  the 

beyond  which  the  fat  in  the  body  can  be  called  ( 

for  persons  possessing  it  in  the  nooet  varied  decrees  cbj>^« 
equally  good  health,  and  the  same  person  may  at  difcvat 
times  possess  more  or  less  without  any  ii\jury  to  his  eoaltft 
The  average  quantity  of  fat  in  healthy  men  ia  from  i  »a  A .' 
the  weight  of  the  whole  body. 

Obesity  may  occur  at  all  ages ;  it  is  not  unoomiaoB  u 
children  ;  is  far  more  rare  in  youth  and  in  tbo  early  nrwi* 
of  manhood ;  and  is  most  common  aAer  the  age  er4ii  st 
which  time  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  dl  is  o' 
perhaps  the  majority  of  persons,  vrr^^  v  IC 
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The  chief  accnmulations  of  fat  take  place  beneath  the 
muscles,  in  the  omentum  and  mesentery,  about  the  heart,  on 
the  chest,  and  under  the  chin.  In  all  these  parts  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  fat  naturally  exists,  and  here  therefore  its 
amount  is  merely  increased;  but  in  cases  of  excessive 
obesity,  it  accumulates  in  situations  where  before  there  was 
none,  as  amonp;  the  minute  fibres  of  the  muscles  even  of 
the  heart,  and  m  various  other  tissues. 

The  common  effects  or  accompaniments  of  excessive  fat- 
ness are  sleepiness  and  heaviness,  indisposition  or  incapacity 
for  active  exertion,  shortness  of  breath,  a  weak  action  of 
the  heart,  and  a  general  torpor  of  all  the  functions  of  the 
body.  It  predisposes  to  various  congestive  diseases,  as  apo- 
plexy, &c. 

The  remedies  for  obesity  are  unfortunately  not  so  well 
known  or  so  efficacious  as  the  modes  of  producing  it.  Per- 
fect quietude,  a  bountiful  supply  of  nutritious  food,  and 
long  sleep  are  the  means  by  which  the  grazier  rarely  fails 
to  ^t>duce  obesity  in  his  cattle :  and  it  is  in  general  found 
that  a  plan  exactly  the  reverse  of  this  is  the  most  suc- 
cessful means  of  relieving  men  from  the  same  condition. 
Dr.  Radcliffe's  brief  advice  '  to  keep  the  e^es  open  and  the 
mouth  shut*  embodies  nearly  all  the  curative  means  for  this 
disorder.  A  small  quantity  of  food,  and  that  of  the  least  nutri- 
tive kind,  active  exercise  both  of  body  and  mind,  diminished 
quantity  of  sleep,  an  avoidance  of  all  indulgence,  and  the  main- 
tenance of  the  various  secretions  in  at  least  their  natural 
quantity,  are  the  only  means  that  can  be  employed  with 
the  least  prospect  of  benefit.  It  is  true  these  are  often 
insufficient,  but  they  should  still  be  persevered  in  to  pre- 
vent the  malady  from  growing  worse,  an  evil  which  the 
opposite  course  will  undoubtedly  ensure. 

OBl'DOS,  a  small  town  of  Portug^uese  Estremadura, 
situated  near  a  lagoon  which  communicates  with  the  sea, 
about  50  miles  north  of  Lisbon,  and  on  the  west  side  of  the 
ridge  which  crosses  the  country  from  north  to  south.  This 
place  has  become  memorable  in  the  history  of  our  own  times 
through  the  battle  which  took  place  near  it  on  the  17  th 
August,  1808,  between  the  English,  commanded  by  Sir 
Arthur  Welleslev,  who  was  advancing  from  Mondego  Bay, 
where  he  had  landed  about  a  fortnight  before,  and  the 
French,  commanded  by  General  Delaborde.  The  English 
attacked  and  drove  the  French  from  their  position  with  the 
loss  of  six  hundred  men.  The  French  general  fell  back 
upon  Torres  Vedras,  where  he  was  joined  by  Junot,  who 
soon  after  fought  the  battle  of  Vimeiro  with  a  similar  result. 
The  battle  of  Obidos  was  the  first  of  a  long  series  of  engage- 
ments between  the  English  and  the  French  in  the  Spanish 
Peninsula,  which  continued  till  1814. 

OBJECT  GLASS.    [Telkscopk.] 

OBLATE,  a  term  applied  to  a  spheroid  which  is  made 
by  the  revolution  of  an  ellipse  about  the  smaller  of  the  two 
axes. 

OBLIQUE.  This  term  is  used  as  opposed  to  direct  or 
right,  and  signifies  whatever  is  not  direct  or  right  The 
word  seldom  appears,  except  as  expressing  that  an  angle  is 
not  a  right  angle,  all  other  uses  of  it  being  almost  obsolete. 

OBLIQUITY,  a  term  used  in  astronomy  to  express  the 
angle  made  by  the  ecliptic  with  the  equator.  The  greatest 
latitude  at  which  the  sun  ever  appears  vortical  is  the 
obliquity  of  the  ecliptic.  [Sun  ;  Prbcbssion  and  Nuta- 
tion.] 

OBLONG,  a  word  in  common  use,  expressing  the  same 
meaning  as,  and  in  our  opinion  preferable  to,  the  mathema- 
tical term  rectangular,  or  having  the  figure  of  a  rectangle. 

OBOE  (//tt/.),  a  musical  insrument  of  the  pneumatic 
kind,  blown  through  a  reed :  it  is  a  tube  of  boxwood,  22 
inches  in  length,  slender  in  the  upper  part,  but  spreads  out 
conically  at  the  lower  end,  and  consists  of  three  joints,  or 
pieces,  besides  the  reed.  Its  compass  is  two  octaves  and  a 
fifth,  from  c  below  the  treble  clef,  to  o,  the  fourth  added 
line  above  it:—* 
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Modem  improvements  have  augmented  the  resources  of 
the  Oboe  by  means  of  eleven  keys,  but  only  skilful  perfor- 
mers can  safely  be  trusted  to  produce  the  two  or  three 
highest  notes ;  and  MU  very  r^ently,  k,  or  eyeiv  c,  above 


the  staff,  was  considered  the  utmost  practicable  extent  of 
the  instrument.  Oboes  are  now  frequently  made  to  go  down 
to  B  b  f  in  which  case  they  exceed  the  usual  length,  and 
have  an  additional  key. 

The  Oboe  has  for  centuries  past  been  in  use,  and  may  be 
traced  back  to  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  in  whose  band 
oboes,  under  the  denomination  of  Waygktes,  were  em- 
ployed. Indeed  our  itinerant  parish- musicians,  the  ofiScial 
precursors  of  what  was  once  a  merry  season,  retain  the 
appellation  of  Waits,  though  they  have  long  abandoned  the 
instruments  which  conferred  on  them  their  title. 

Up  to  nearlv  the  close  of  the  last  century,  this  instru- 
ment was  only  known,  in  most  parts  of  Europe,  by  its  French 
name,  Hautbois,  a  word  which  in  England  has  always  been 
pronounced  Hoboy ;  and  this  pronunciation  has  been 
transferred  to  the  Italian  term,  tnrough  the  word  Oboe  is 
now  invariably  adopted  in  writing. 

O^OLUS  (6/3oX6c),  was  a  Greek  coin,  both  silver  and 
brass.  At  Athens  it  was  of  silver,  the  sixth  part  of  a 
drachma,  and  worth  somewhat  more  than  five  farthings 
sterling.  The  iEginetan  obolus  is  stated  to  have  been  heavier 
than  the  Athenian.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  dbolos 
and  dbelos  {6fio\6Q  and  dptXSc)  were  onginally  the  same 
word  differently  pronounced  [Obelisk],  and  that  the  coin 
obolug  was  first  of  iron  or  copper,  in  form  like  a  spit,  which 
the  word  also  means,  or  a  bar ;  that  a  handful  made  a  drackme 
idpaxfiii) ;  and  that  the  form  was  afterwards  changed  from 
an  oblong  to  a  round  shape,  but  that  though  struck  round, 
like  other  money,  it  continued  to  retain  tne  antient  name. 
Others  say  that  the  obolus  was  originally  so'called  ^om 
being  stamped  with  the  figure  of  a  skewer  or  spit,  or  other 
sharp-pointed  instrument. 

At  a  later  period  the  obolus  was  of  brass.  Eckhel 
{Doctrina  Num,  Vet,  tom.  i.,  p.  156)  mentions  a  brass 
coin  of  Metapontum,  which  on  the  reverse  bears  the 
word  OBOAO£.  This  coin,  which  is  in  the  Imperial 
cabinet  at  Vienna,  is  engraved  by  Motraye  (Voyage, 
tom.  ii.,  tab.  7,  n.  40).  Pitiscus  notices  a  similar  coin 
bearing  the  same  word,  struck  bv  the  Nicsans.  Wise, 
in  the  Nummi  Bodleiani,  in  his  '  ^sotas  in  Nummos  Popu- 
lorum,'  p.  1 34  a,  observes  that  the  Chians  designated  their 
brass  coin  by  the  same  term ;  '  Chii  monetse  sutc  eeresa 
valorem  nominatim  designabant,  ut  OBOAOZ,  obolus*  The 
small  silver  coin  of  Athens,  bearing  on  one  side  two  bodies 
of  an  owl  rising  into  one  head,  is  supposed  to  be  the  obolus. 
There  are  small  brass  coins  of  Athens  also  of  the  same 
type. 

The  Greeks  had  an  hemi-ob61ion  (i^/ittajSoXiov),  or  semi- 
obolus,  and  a  tridbolon  (TptufioKov),  or  silver  coin  of  three 
oboli,  which  was  the  common  pay  of  the  Dicastsa;  the 
pay   originally  having  been  two  oboli.    Two  oboli  were 

E laced  in  the  mouth  of  a  dead  person,  in  order  to  enable 
im  to  pay  for  his  passage  over  Styx.  According  to  Lucian, 
Charon  s  demand  was  only  one  obolus.  (Aristoph.,  Frogs, 
141 ;  Lucian,  Caiapl,,  i.,  p.  643.) 

According  to  Suidas  (^/3oXoc),  the  Athenian  obolm  con- 
tained six  chalci  (xaXKoX),  and  the  chalcus  contained  seven 
lepta  QwKra),  Other  authorities  say  that  the  obolus  con- 
tained eight  chalci, 

(Julii  PoUucis  Onomaslicon ;  Pitisci  Lex,  Anlia,  Rom, ; 
Rasche,  Lexicon  Rei  NummaritB,  tom.  iil.,  p.  2, 32 ;  Boeckh's 
Public  Economy  qf  Athens,  i.  132 ;  ii.  386,  Engl,  tr.) 

OBSERVANTS,  Friars,  a  branch  of  the  Franciscans. 
Some  considerable  relaxation  having  been  gradually  effected 
in  the  rule  of  the  Franciscan  order,  it  was  thought  requisite, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  to  restore  it  to  its  first  rule  and  original 
institution ;  whereupon  such  as  continued  under  the  rehxed 
order  were  called  Uonventuals,  and  such  as  accepted  tho 
reformation  wero  called  Observants,  or  Recollects.  This 
reformation  was  begun  about  a.d.  1400,  by  St.  Bernard,  or 
Bernardin,  of  Siena,  was  confirmed  by  the  Council  of  Con 
stance,  AJx  1414,  and  afterwards  by  EugeniusIV.  and  other 
popes. 

The  Observants  were  brought  iuto  England  by  king 
Edward  IV.,  who  allowed  them  to  fix  Uieir  first  residence  at 
Greenwich.  King  Henry  VII.,  by  his  charter  bearing 
date  1486,  after  reciting  that  his  predecessor,  king  Edward 
IV.,  had,  by  the  pope's  licence,  given  to  certain  Minorites,  or 
Observant  Friars  of  the  Order  of  St.  Francis,  a  piece  of 
ground  adjoining  to  his  palace  there,  on  which  were  some 
antient  buildings,  and  that  these  friars  having  taken  pos- 
session, and  having  laid  the  first  stone  with  great  solemnity, 
began  to  build  several  small  mansions  in  honour  Qf  th« 
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Virgin  Mary,  St.  Frandt,  and  all  Saints  granted  and  con- 1 
finned  the  said  prenii«es,  and  founded  a  oonvent  of  friars  of 
the  Order  above  described,  to  consist  of  a  warden  and  twelve 
brethren  at  the  least  (Cart.,  1  Henry  VII.,  n.  24.)  It  is 
said  that  he  afterwards  rebuilt  their  convent  for  them  from 
the  foundation.    (HiW  qfths  Eng,  B-imciscans,  p.  216.) 

Catharine  of  Aragon,  the  first  wife  of  Henry  VlIL,  was 
a  great  fkvourer  of  this  convent  and  their  order.  She  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  friars  of  Greenwich,  father  John  Forrest, 
to  be  her  confessor;  and  while  slie  was  resident  at  this 
place,  she  used  to  rise  at  roitinight  and  join  the  friars  in 
their  devotions.  The  friars  were  grateful,  and  openly  main- 
tained her  cause  when  the  subject  of  the  divorce  was  agi- 
tated. The  king  was  so  much  irritated  by  this  conduct,  that 
he  suppressed  the  Order  altogether* 

The  convent  at  Greenwich  was  suppressed  August  1 1, 
1534.  On  the  accession  of  queen  Mary  to  the  throne  how- 
ever, the  Observant  friars  appeared  again  in  nublio,  and 
returning  to  Greenwich,  began  to  form  themselves  into  a 
ooromunity.  The  queen  reinstated  them  in  their  posses- 
sions, founded  their  monastery  anew,  and  repaired  it  at  her 
own  cost,  out  of  gratitude  for  their  fidelity  to  her  mother. 
Queen  Elizabeth  expelled  the  friars,  and  suppressed  their 
monastery  again,  on  June  12th,  1550. 

(Tanner,  Notit.  MonasL,  edit.  Nasm.,  p.  xiii. ;  History  qf 
the  Enf(li9h  Franciscans,  ut  supr. ;  Stevens's  Contin.  of 
DuffcL  MonasU;  Lysons*s  Efwirans  qf  London,  ed.  1811, 
vol.  i.,  pp.  527,  528.) 

OBSERVATION  AND  EXPERIMENT.  The  first 
of  these  terms  includes  a  portion  of  the  second,  inasmuch  as 
every  experiment  is  raaae  with  a  view  of  observing  the  re- 
sult. But  the  latter  signifies  more  than  the  former,  implying 
a  disposition  of  means  of  observation  which  it  is  in  the 

Sower  of  the  experimenter  to  mako  for  himself,  and  which 
e  actually  did  make  for  himself.  If,  for  example,  a 
person  who  observed  the  attraction  of  the  magnet  for  the 
first  time,  dubious  of  the  residence  of  the  attracting  power, 
were  to  move  the  magnet  to  another  place,  that  he  might  see 
whether  the  attracted  body  would  still  move  towards  it,  he 
would  make  an  experiment.  But  if  his  magnet  were  the 
sun  and  the  attracted  body  the  earth,  he  could  only  wait 
the  proper  times  for  observing  the  motion  of  the  latter  with 
respect  to  the  former,  in  order  to  establish  the  attraction. 
Thus  astronomy,  geology,  meteorology,  natural  history,  &c. 
are  sciences  of  observation  (that  is,  of  nothing  but  observa- 
tion) ;  while  mechanics,  optics,  electricity,  &c.  are  sciences 
of  experiment.  In  one  sense  geology  and  meteorology  are 
partly  sciences  of  experiment,  since  portions  of  the  material 
subject-matters  of  tnese  sciences  may  be  submitted  to  pre- 
concerted tests.  It  would  however  be  more  proper  to  con- 
sider mineralogy  and  aeromechanics  as  the  experimental 
sciences  connected  with  these,  than  to  class  them  as  mixed 
sciences. 

To  give  an  account  of  experiment  would  require  us  to 
explain  the  methods  of  every  science  which  proceeds  upon 
it :  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  observation,  we  should 
need  the  description  of  all  the  means  or  instruments  by 
which  onr  senses  are  assisted  in  the  examination  of  pheno- 
mena. We  shall  here  confine  ourselves  to  a  short  sketch 
of  the  errors  which  render  observations  discordant,  and 
which  make  a  final  process  of  combination  necessary  in 
every  case  in  which  we  cannot  command  results  which  agree 
with  each  other  so  well  that  the  difference  between  them  is 
imperoeptible  to  the  senses. 

Kverythmg  whioli  is  called  observation  is  of  two  kinds ; 
in  the  first  a  simple  individual  fact  is  noted,  in  the  second  a 
magnitude  is  measured.  The  results  of  the  first  species  are 
the  nroper  subjects  of  inductive  reasoning  only ;  the  results 
of  the  second,  of  inductive  ond  mathematical  reasoning, 
either  or  both.  Individually,  the  first  kind  of  observations 
are  not  necessarily  subject  to  error  *  thus  a  zoologist  ob* 
serving  the  structure  of  a  new  animal  might  in  every  in- 
stance correctly  note  the  resemblances  which  exist  between 
it  and  other  animals,  and  might  refer  it  to  its  proper 
class  in  a  manner  which  centuries  of  succeeding  observa- 
tion would  not  induce  naturalists  to  disturb.  (Collectively 
however,  wrong  inferences  might  be  drawn  from  facts;  thus 
results  of  classification  which  are  true  of  all  animals  known 
up  to  one  moment,  and  are  therefore  inferred  to  be  always 
true,  may  be  disturbed  in  the  next  moment  by  the  discovery 
of  a  new  specimen. 

Observations  of  the  mathematical  character  are  of  neces- 
sity erroneous  from  the  imperfections  of  our  tenses.    WboB 


a  new  insect  is  observed,  it  is  soon  seen,  for  instance,  w^irtVer 
it  has  or  has  not  wings,  and  the  question  once  settled  n  laal.7 
settled.  But  when,  say  the  specific  gravity  of  a  tsiam 
substance,  at  a  given  pressure  and  lemperatore,  te  mr*- 
sured^  it  is  impossible  to  consider  the  question  as  Mttlai  at 
any  time.  Say  that,  under  given  circumstux'es^  tKe  sfr- 
cifie  gravity  is  asserted  to  be  '934  of  that  of  air  smilBrtr 
circumstanced ;  this  is  only  an  admission,  at  moat,  td  iti 
beinsr  somewhere  between  *9336  and  '9345.  Ami  tkst 
which  we  call  an  exact  measurement  of  a  tength  may  tar 
one  purpose  mean  within  a  hundredth  of  an  inch.  f« 
anotner  within  a  thousandth,  and  so  on;  but  do  fumm 
dreams  of  having  attained  absolute  truth.  This  bni^  vHl 
known,  and  every  process  used  in  observation  brmg  saljn^ 
to  error,  it  is  the  business  of  the  observer  to  rrpsat  ob- 
servations many  times,  and  to  extract  a  result  as  near  to  lie 
truth  as  may  be,  from  the  mass  of  discordaot  malcriak 
which  the  repetition  will  furnish. 

The  necessary  errors  of  observation  arise  from  tlie  i 
feotion  of  our  perceptions  and  of  the  ii»trumeots  wbirfa  1 
use,  and  also  from  hasty  or  otherwise  incorrect  rood 
sions.  The  subject  requires  the  separation  of  tftcstf  ef  nv» 
into  three  classes,  which  may  be  mixed  np  witli  a<ie  an- 
other in  results,  and  may  be  mistaken  fbr  one  aaotfacr.  We 
may  call  Xhem  fixed,  personaf,  tuid  c/und. 

By  a  fixed  error  we  mean  one  which  is  inbtrent  m  tl« 
instrument  or  method  employed,  so  that  it  must  exiat,  aad, 
all  other  things  remaining  the  same,  must  bare  a  ginri 
magnitude.  Thus,  if  the  axis  of  an  equatoria)  (nrppoausg 
sucn  an  instrument  to  be  employed  for  absolute  mcKswc^ 
ments)  do  not  absolutely  coincide  with  that  of  the  heavens, 
the  right  ascension  and  declination  of  a  given  star.  ibc»' 
sured  when  at  a  given  distance  from  the  mendiaii.  va*: 
have  a  given  error.  It  might  be  precisely  the  sune  in  ao- 
merical  effect,  and  would  certainly  produce  an  error  of  th« 
same  class,  if  the  observer  used  a  wrong  formula  in  tKs  re- 
duction of  his  observations.  Thus,  it  wouM  be  petfierch 
possible  to  give  to  one  observer  an  incorrect  instrmneot  ssii 
a  correct  formula,  and  to  another  a  correct  instmtBaot  and  ss 
incorrect  formula,  in  such  manner  that  their  final  icBste 
should  coincide. 

Errors  of  this  kind  cannot  be  detected  by  muftiplpqg  a- 
milar  observations,  since  there  can  bfino  tendency  to  dcrtm 
error  in  the  mere  repetition  of  it.  *f  here  are  many  taoArt 
of  detecting  fixed  errors,  and  of  allowing  for  them ;  hot  dt 
only  mode  of  avoiding  them  is  by  taking  advantage  of  tU 
construction  of  the  instrument  to  use  it  for  the  same  po 
pose  under  different  circumstances,  in  ruch  manner  tis: 
measurements  which  are  too  large  in  one  set  of  rtscsi 
must  be  as  much  too  small  in  the  other.  If  the  sac* 
number  of  observations  be  contained  in  each  sec  fhiL  « 
we  shall  presently  see,  is  really  a  reduction  of  the  Si*4 
error  to  the  class  of  casual  ones ;  or  rather,  a  dcatiuctwe  </ 
the  fixed  error  by  the  same  process  which  gives  the  higbnt 
probability  of  destroying  the  casual  errors. 

All  instruments  must  be  more  or  less  erroncoos  in  1 
particular.  In  the  science  of  observation,  as  now  1 
stood,  and  in  any  matter  in  which  the  ntmost 
exactness  is  requisite,  the  assumption  of  nerfortian  m  aa 
instrument,  in  any  point  whatsoever,  is  looked  vpoa  ■ 
nothing  but  the  expression  of  the  obserrer's  mrwiHiatea* 
to  take  trouble.  For  even  if  ninety-nine  succ^aaive  ^ri* 
trials  have  shown  that  any  particular  error  doee  not  ti^t 
to  any  sensible  amount,  it  is  not  condosive  afaiftsC  the  s^ 
servations  of  the  hundredth  day  being  aflb<>led  hj  «^ 
new  circumstance,  necessary  or  accidental,  in  «hn  iW 
instrument  has  been  placed  in  the  intermediate  time. 

By  a  personal  error  is  meant  one  of  the  sac 
as  a  fixed  error,  but  arising  from  the  temperament  1 
of  the  observer,  and  not  flrom  the  instrument  T>i«s  if  A 
should,  in  noting  the  time  of  a  phenomenon  by  the  rlori, 
have  a  tendency  to  accelerate  the  moment  of  its  hsfcxn- 
ing,  and  B  a  similar  tendency  to  retard  it,  the  molts  or  ti* 
two  would  differ  by  the  sum  of  their  nersonal  errors  It  m 
only  lately  that  it  has  been  discoverea  that  two  indit* 
observing  the  same  phenomenon  with  the  same 
instrumenU,  may  differ  sensibly  (though  but  little)  \ 
each  other;  and  this  not  once  or  twice,  but  nearly  always 
and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  the  average  or  a  sH  «-r 
observations  of  one  observer  differ  firom  that  of  the  elhr. 
For  anythinfl^  we  can  know  to  the  contrary,  thia  lyetiw  «f 
error  may  exist  in  every  observer ;  and  its  abaalate  msm- 
tity  most  be  unknown  until  wa  oaa  eompart  iht 
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t«>Di  of  men  Bubject  to  it  with  those  of  some  other  beings 
who  are  not.  If  indeed  the  personal  error  is  purely  casual,  so 
that  where  one  person  measures  too  much,  another  measures 
as  much  too  little,  the  average  of  the  results  of  a  lar^e  num- 
ber of  observers  would  give  the  truth  or  very  near  it.  But 
should  it  be  the  case,  which  is  not  impossible,  that  all  men 
are  subject  to  an  error  of  the  same  kind,  some  more  and 
feme  less,  namely,  that  all  measure  more  or  less  too  much, 
or  else  that  all  measure  more  or  less  too  little,  the  aver- 
age above  mentioned  would  give,  not  the  truth,  but  the 
truth  affected  by  the  average  error  of  all  the  observers. 
Nor  would  the  results  obtained  ever  enable  us  to  dis- 
tinguish whether  personal  errors  have  a  fixed  average 
or  not ;  fbr  suppose  the  fact  observed  to  be  that  A,  one 
time  with  another,  measures  moro  than  B ;  this  fnay  mean 
either  of  several  things  :^ither  A  measures  truly,  and  B 
too  b'ttle ;  or  B  measures  truly,  and  A  too  much ;  or  B 
measures  too  little,  and  A  too  much ;  or  both  measure  too 
little,  but  B  more  than  A ;  or  both  measure  too  much,  but 
A  more  than  B.  Now,  if  A  and  B  were  to  observe  toge- 
ther for  a  century,  the  mere  comparison  of  their  observa- 
tions, though  it  would  settle  their  average  amount  of  dif- 
ference, would  never  enable  us  to  give  the  least  guess  which 
of  the  preceding  cases  is  the  true  one.  If  indeed  we  could 
convert  the  observer,  as  we  have  previously  mentioned 
might  generally  be  done  with  the  instrument,  into  another 
observer  with  an  error  of  the  opposite  kind,  a  true  result, 
or  one  sensibly  true,  might  be  obtained.  Suppose,  for  ex- 
ample, it  is  the  observer*s  habit,  in  noting  the  transit  of  a 
itar  over  a  fixed  wire  in  the  field  of  a  telescope,  to  take  the 
transit  too  soon  when  the  star  comes  in  on  the  right  side, 
and  too  late  when  on  the  left:  conse(}uently,  by  making  a 
namber  of  observations  with  an  inverting  telescope,  and  an 
equal  number  with  one  which  does  not  invert,  the  averag;e 
of  both  sets  would  be  as  likely  to  give  a  true  result  as  if 
neither  error  had  existed. 

All  the  errors  which  precede,  though  called  errors  because 
thuy  give  a  result  which  is  not  the  one  intended  to  be  obtained, 
yet  are  in  fact  the  consequences  of  an  actuall v  existing  state 
of  things,  and  their  laws  can  1>e  determined  by  using  the 
right  means,  or  at  least  must  be  supposed  to  arise 
from  natural  causes  determinable  by  experiment  in  the 
iiame  manner  as  other  consequences  of  existing  relations. 
They  are  then  really  measures  of  phenomena,  called  errors 
simply  because  the  effects  of  their  causes  are  to  be  removed 
from  the  results.  It  is  even  possible  that  they  might  be 
made  intentionally  in  a  given  form,  with  a  view  to  prevent 
their  oocurrence  in  a  more  objectionable  form.  Thus,  sup- 
pose an  observer  finds  himself,  in  correcting  discordant  ob- 
servations, apt  to  confound  additions  and  subtractions,  using 
one  for  the  other :  he  will  set  his  instrument  intentionally 
wrong  to  an  amount  which  casual  discordances  never  reach, 
taking  care,  of  course,  to  preserve  means  of  correcting  the 
intentional  error  with  the  rest;  so  that  the  requisite  correc- 
tion shall  always  be  of  one  kind,  additive  or  subtractive. 
Nevertheless  this  arrangement,  as  it  should  be  called,  would 
go  by  the  nanae  of  an  error,  simply  as  being  to  have  its 
effect  afterwards  destroyed. 

By  ccisual  errors,  the  only  ones  to  which  the  name  of  errors 
can  properly  be  given,  are  meant  those  which  are  absolutely 
ioexplicabre,  or  of  which  the  cause  and  tendency  are  equally 
unknown.  They  must  be  considered  as  equally  likely  to  be 
positive  or  negative ;  so  that  in  the  long  run  the  results 
which  they  give  too  great  will  be  compensated  by  those 
^hich  are  too  small.  If  this  be  not  the  case,  that  is,  if 
there  be  a  greater  tendency  to  too  much  than  to  too  little,  there 
must  be  a  reason  for  this  phenomenon,  and  a  law  of  action, 
which  must  be  sought  for  and  detected.  Let  us  suppose 
this  done,  so  that  any  result  of  a  single  observation,  cor- 
rected for  all  discoverable  sources  of  error,  is  in  itself  as 
likely  to  be  too  small  as  too  great. 

If  all  the  observations  be  equally  good,  the  MEAJf,  or 
average,  is  more  likely  to  be  true  than  anything  else.  This  is 
oven  true  with  preference  to  fixed  or  personal  errors  which  may 
remain,  but  wBich  are  totally  unsuspected ;  for  there  is  an 
even  chance  of  such  errors  acting  in  either  way.  In  the 
article  just  cited  is  shown  the  way  of  finding^  from  the  ob- 
servations themselves,  the  probable  error,  as  it  is  called,  or 
that  which  there  is  an  even  chance  of  not  exceeding ;  with 
f^Airences  to  further  sources  of  information.  This  article 
[MsiiN],  toge  ther  with  the  general  considerations  in  Proba- 
BiLiTVEs,  Theory  of,  and  Wkioht  of  Observations,  will 
contain  all  w«  shall  find  it  necessary  to  say  on  the  subject. 


It  might  be  supposed  that  the  greater  the  number  of  ob- 
servations, the  less,  in  the  same  proportion,  the  probable  error 
of  the  average ;  but  this  is  not  true,  since  the  probable  error 
diminishes  as  the  square  root  of  the  number  of  observations 
increases.  Thus,  suppose  it  to  be  well  settled  that  twenty 
observations  of  a  given  observer  will  have  an  average  of 
which  it  is  an  even  chance  that  it  does  not  err  by  (say)  a 
unit:  then  the  same  observer  must  make  /owr  times  as 
many  observations  to  get  an  average  with  an  even  chance  of 
not  more  than  hcUf\i  unit  of  error ;  nine  times  for  onQ-third 
of  a  unit,  and  so  on. 

Those  who  neglect  sound  principles  of  observation  are  apt 
to  overrate  the  effect  of  multiplying  observations ;  which, 
though  considerable,  does  not,  as  we  see  in  the  above  rule, 
keep  pace  with  the  number  of  observations. 

OBSERVATORY.    [Transit  Instrument.] 

OBSIDIAN  (called  by  tho  Romans,  Obsidianus  Lapis ,' 
by  the  Greeks,  'O^tavoc  \iOoq),  a  mineral,  probably  of  vol- 
canic origin,  and  so  called,  as  stated  by  Pliny  (Hist.  Nat., 
xxxvi.  26)  from  a  person  named  Obsidius,  who  first  found  it 
in  Ethiopia.  This  substance  occurs  in  beds,  in  large  and 
rolled  masses  and  in  small  grains.  Its  structure  is  compact. 
Fracture  large,  concboidul.  Hardness  6'0  to  70.  Scratches 
glass.  Brittle.  Colour  greenish,  greyish,  or  brownish 
black.  Lustre  vitreous.  Opaque.  Translucent  on  the 
edges.    Specific  gravity  2'34  to  2-39. 

Obsidian  in  the  form  of  little  grains  of  the  size  of  peas, 
and  of  a  pearly  white  colour,  and  consisting  of  very  thin 
concentric  layers,  has  been  found  atMarekan  in  the  Gulf  of 
Kamtchatka.    It  has  been  called  Marehanite. 

Pliny  says  that  gems  and  sometimes  whole  statues  were 
made  of  obsidian:  he  also  speaks  of  four  elephants  of 
obsidian  which  were  dedicated  by  Augustus  in  the  temple 
of  CJoncord.  Statues  were  also  made  of  it  by  the  Egyp* 
tians. 

Before  the  blow-pipe,  it  swells  up  strongly,  and  fuses  into  a 
transparent  glass.  It  occurs  in  veins  and  beds  traversing 
rocks  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  and  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  most  volcanoes. 

The  analyses  of  different  varieties  of  obsidian  differ  con- 
siderably :  the  following  analyses  of  Marekanite  and  of  Obsi- 
dian from  Cerro  de  las  Navagas,  are  by  Klaproth  and  Vau- 
quelin  respectively : 

Marekanite.  Obtidiaa, 

Silica          .  .  77-50  78 

Alumina     •  •  U'75  10 

Soda     1      •  •  7*00 

Potash  i      .  •  6 

Oxide  of  Iron  .  1*25  3' 6 

Lime  .         •  •  0*50  1 

Water         •  .  0*60 


98*5 


98*6 


OBTUSE,  opposed  to  acute,  is  applied  to  an  angle 
which  is  greater  than  one  right  angle  and  less  than  two. 

OBY,.River.    [Siberia.] 

OCA'NA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  New  Castile, 
not  far  from  Aranjuez,  and  about  30  miles  south  of  Madrid, 
situated  on  the  high  road  to  Andalusia.  On  the  19th  No- 
vember, 1819,  the  Spanish  army  of  Andalusia,  about  50,000 
strong,  commanded  by  General  Areizaga,  advanced  to 
Ocaiia,  and  threatened  Madrid,  which  was  occupied  by  the 
French.  The  French  under  Marshal  Soult  attacked  the 
Spaniards,  who  fought  witli  great  courage,  especially  the 
infantry,  and  at  first  repulsed  the  enemy ;  but  after  three 
hours'  fighting,  the  French  succeeded  in  breaking  through 
the  Spanish  line,  which  dispersed  in  the  ereatest  confusion 
leaving  their  cannon,  baggage,  and  one  naif  of  their  men 
killed  or  prisoners.  Areizaga  hurried  away  with  the  re* 
mainder  of  his  army  towards  the  Sierra  Morena.  The 
battle  of  Ocaiia  was  a  most  disastrous  event  to  the  Spanish 
cause.  The  advance  of  the  Spaniards  upon  Madrid  had  beer 
effected  against  the  advice  of  Lord  Wellington,  who  was  en 
camped  ^  near  the  frontiers  of  Portugal. 

OCANA.    [Granada,  New] 

OCCAM,  or  OCKHAM,  WILLIAM,  an  English  scho 
lastic  philosopher,  was  born  in  the  county  of  SuiTcy  about 
the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Duns 
Scotus,  *  the  most  subtle  Doctor,*  and,  like  his  master,  a 
member  of  the  order  of  Franciscans.  He  himself  attained 
to  the  title  of  tho  '  Invincible  Doctor.'  He  opposed  the 
Realism  of  Scotus  and  his  followers,  and  formed  a  new  sp^ 
culative  sect,  bearing  the  name  of  Occimists,  who  revived 
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the  tenets  of  Nominalism.  In  the  early  part  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  be  taught  at  Paris.  lie  was  distinguished  bv 
his  powerful  opposition  to  the  papal  power.  A  book  whien 
ho  published,  entitled  '  De  Potestate  Ecclesiasticd  et  Se- 
cular!,* drew  down  upon  him  the  censure  of  the  pope.  He 
was  protected  by  the  king  of  France,  whose  cause  he  had 
supported  against  pupal  encroachments.  When  afterwards 
excommunicated  by  the  pope,  he  found  another  friend  in 
the  emperor  of  Germany.     He  died  at  Munich,  in  1347. 

Very  little  is  known  of  Occam's  life.  A  list  of  his  works, 
which  includes  a  commentary  upon  the  Predicables  of  Per- 
phyry  and  the  Categories  of  Aristotle,  and  many  treatises 
of  scholastic  theology  and  ecclesiastical  law,  will  be  found 
in  Fabricius's  '  Bibliotheca  Latina,'  tom.  iii.,  p.  466.  Oc- 
cam's Summa  totius  Logiccc  was  published  at  Paris  in 
14S8,  and  at  Oxford  in  1675,  8vo. 

Tcnnemann  gives  the  following  account  of  the  Nominalist 
speculations  of  Occam :—' He  maintained  that  general 
ideas  had  no  objective  reality  out  of  the  mind,  because 
neither  the  possibility  of  judgments  nor  the  possibility  of  a 
real  science  requires  this  hypothesis,  and  it  only  leads  to 
absurd  conse(}uences.  These  general  ideas  have  no  objective 
existence  but  m  the  mind ;  they  are  a  nro<luct  of  abstraction ; 
and  are  either  images  iflgmenta)  which  the  mind  creates  for 
itself,  or  subjective  qualities  belonging  to  the  mind,  and 
which,  according  to  their  nature,  are  the  signs  of  exte- 
rior objects.  From  this  doctrine,  roughlv  sketched  only, 
the  problem  of  the  principle  of  indiviaualization  came 
to  lose  all  interest,  and  the  question  of  conscious- 
ness to  occupy  men  exclusively.  In  the  theory  of  con- 
sciousness, Occam  diverged  still  more  from  the  Realist 
opinion;  and  in  maintaining  the  subjectivity  of  thought, 
he  has  perhaps  given  more  encouragement  than  he  meant 
to  give  to  scepticism  and  empiricism.'  (Tennemann,  Manuel 
de  rHistoire  de  la  Philotophie ;  Cousin.) 

A  few  pertinent  remarks  on  Occam  and  his  philosophy 
are  contained  in  Mr.  Hallam's  'Introduction  to  the  Litera- 
ture of  Europe,*  vol.  i.,  p.  233. 

OCCULTATION.  This  word,  which  might  serve  to  de- 
signate any  edinse  of  one  heavenly  body  by  another,  and 
even  the  effect  of  cloud  or  fog,  is  particularly  appli^  to  the 
eclipse  of  a  fixed  star  by  the  moon.  It  has  been  seen  [Moon, 
p.  373]  that  the  spiral  course  of  the  moon's  real  orbit  must 
bring  her  at  some  time  or  other  in  the  course  of  a  revolu- 
tion of  the  nodes  (184  years)  nt  or  near  to  every  star  situ- 
ated within  about  5**  of  the  ecliptic  either  way.  There  are 
consequently  continual  occultations  of  stars  "by  the  moon ; 
such  of  which  as  can  be  made  u.seful  in  finding  the  longi- 
tude are  given  yearly  in  the  Nautical  Almanac. 

If  the  moon  were  (like  the  st^)  so  distant  that  two  spec- 
tators at  nearly  opposite  points,  of  tUo  earth  would  not  be 
sensibly  removed  from  each  other  in  space  when  their  dis- 
tance from  each  other  was  compared  with  their  common  dis- 
tance from  the  moon,  then  all  obser\er8,  wheresoever  situated, 
would  see  the  moon  begin  to  hide  a  star  at  the  same  instant 
Tliey  woiild  all  then  be  able  to  note  by  their  difi*erent  clocks 
the  absolute  instant  of  the  same  phenomenon;  and  [Lon- 
gitude] their  differences  of  clock-time  at  this  absolute  in- 
stant would  give  their  differences  of  longitude.  But  the  prox- 
imity of  the  moon  makes  it  possible  that  one  observer  (at  A) 
mayseenooccultationatthctime  when  such  a  phenomenon 
has  occurred  to  another  (at  B) ;  and  makes  it  certain  that 


two  observers  cannot  see  the  beginning  of  an  occultation  at 
the  same  instant  of  absolute  time.  Both  therefore  must 
deduce  from  their  own  observed  timt»s  of  commencement, 
and  from  their  knowledge  of  the  moon's  place  and  motions, 
the  times,  al  their  several  places,  at  which  a  spectator  situ- 
ated at  the  earth's  centre  would  see  the  star  touch  the 
moons  limb;  and  this  being  done,  they  are  in  the  same 
pofcition  as  if  the  moon  had  been  too  distant  to  require  such 
a  process.  If.  in  this  work,  we  hnd  given  the  details  of 
a>ironoioical  calculations,  we  should  not  have  separated  that 
require*!  in  reduring  nn  o<eultulion  to  the  earth's  centre 
from  the  similar  ca^e  which  occurs  in  an  eclipse  of  the  sun 


or  a  transit  of  Venus :  tbe  principles  emptoyvi 
are  identical,  though  the  first  vtocm  is  rumlen^ 
simple  than  the  second  or  third,  by  the  very  %vtmX  < 
of  tne  star,  which  may  be  considered  u  marknf  th« 
point  of  the  heavens  at  all  places.  For  the  raise  cf  i^ 
served  occultations  in  finding  the  Longititdx,  te*  rtX.  x.i 
p.  143. 

Here  we  might  close  this  article,  if  it  were  not  fcr  a  an- 
gular  circumstance  which  sometimes  occurs:  woA  «^j>k 
cannot  be  traced  either  to  the  character  of  tbe  tekacope  «•• 
ployed,  of  the  observer,  of  tbe  weather  during  tbe  aawna- 
tion,  or  of  the  particular  star  under  occultation.  When  >^ 
moon  approaches  the  star,  instead  of  an  instant  of  (tmia< 
followed  by  disappearance  of  tbe  star,  tbe  bttcr  for  a  fr  v 
seconds  is  frequently  thrown  upon  the  moon*  aa  if  it  mrrx 
the  nearer  body,  and  were  going  to  crxM*  the  aoor/t 
surface,  as  Venus  docs  that  of  the  sun  during  a  tfvmit 
'While  this  is  taking  place,  which  sometimes  U»ts  imU  tbt 
star  has  fairly  left  the  moon's  limb  or  burdor,  ilie  Mv  p*- 
serves  it  light,  though  it  frequently  undergoes  a  chao^  </ 
colour.    Aldebaran,  whose  natural  colour  is  tHfitlm  t* 


red,  has  been  teen  to  present  this  phenomenon  aurli  am* 
frequently  than  any  other  star:  but  0  Tauri,  9*  aad  fr*  PI*. 
iadum,  Spica  Virginia,  Regulus,  y  Libm,  13*  Tanri.  a' 
Cancri,  49  Libro,  X  Aquarii,  249  Aquarii,  187  Sa^ittant,  7 
Tauri,  p  Leonis,  p  Geminorum,  i  Cancri,  i  PWnuau  If, 
have  been  seen  more  or  less  to  come  upon  tbe  mouii's  tank 
See  a  detailed  list  of  quotations  from  tM  different  ofaMn«i 
in  a  paper  by  Mr.  South  *  On  the  Occultation  of  i  PWiub 
bv  the  Moon,*  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Mewtoht  ^  ikt 
Aetronomical  Society.  It  is  to  be  noted  thai  mairy  of  1 
appearances  did  not  exhibit  the  whole  of  the  pbcnoi 
but  made  the  star  hang  for  some  seconds  upon  the 
limb,  instead  of  immediately  disappearing. 

The  occultations  of  Aldebaran  approaching  aytra  n  tbt 
years  1829  and  1830,  the  Society  just  mentioned  uiTitidiAs 
particular  attention  of  astronomers  to  them.  Tbe  csaw- 
quence  was,  a  large  number  of  communicatJoas  horn  li- 
ferent parts  of  Europe,  which  are  printed  in  tbt  fMrk 
volume  of  their  Memoirs.  Nothing  can  be  moce  diSms: 
than  the  results :  some,  who  had  not  seen  the  pbeonvnre 
before,  saw  it  for  the  first  time ;  others,  who  had  k«s  : 
before,  did  not  see  it ;  some,  who  had  nerer  see*  it  b^ 
fore,  continued  unable  to  do  so.  Of  atx  otiaai  kh  a' 
the  Royal  Observatory,  five  distinctly  saw  the  pfft^n- 
tion  on  the  moon's  limb,  and  one  saw  it  hang  on  ibe  <^t 
of  the  moon  five  or  six  seconds  before  it  disapfiMird  iM 
three  at  the  ObseAatory  of  Paris,  two  di^uicily  ne  t  c 
projection,  and  one  saw  the  star  disappear  inttantaoK«*h. 
leaving  a  shade  ('  ombre*)  on  tbe  part  of  tbe  numu  wh.cft 
it  disappeared.  The  majority  saw  the  sUr  eiibet  ft«9«<Mr£ 
or  hanging  on  the  moon's  edge.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  tks 
phenomenon  ban  been  seen,  though  rarely,  at  the  ^azi  c4et 
of  the  moon  as  well  as  at  the  enlightened.  Ita  catM*  ■ 
matter  of  much  diversity  of  opinion.  Some  supfOM  tjs: 
the  moon  has  an  atmosphere  close  to  the  sorura.  «Wa 
reflects  the  sun's  light  and  appears  opaque  like  the  hod*  ^ 
the  moon,  but  is  sufficiently  transparent  to  allow  the  Ar  l 
shine  through  it.  Others  think  that  certain  telescopos  p** 
spurious  disks  to  the  moon,  which  inferior  instnuBcDts  i«r 
tainly  do :  others  again  refer  it  to  the  eye  of  the  sytcaa*, 
and  think  that  the  impression  produced  by  the  star  ea  ibt 
retina  lasts  a  short  time  aAer  the  actual  dinDpearance ;  aat 
one  observer  states  that  he  saw  somewhat  aifiereot  pbn*- 
mena,  according  as  his  attention  was  directed  e&dttsnih  b 
the  moon  or  the  star.  All  these  cxplanatioDs  hatw  t^f 
difficulties,  and  are  not  given  very  positively.  No  «as  «f 
them  except  that  which  refers  the  phenomcnoo  to  tW  t^ 
of  the  observer  will  explain  why  it  sliould  sometuses  haffaa 
and  sometimes  not,  with  the  same  obserrer  asd  the  ■■* 
instrument;  and  it  is  obvious  that  by  sapposiof  a  ymm^ 
liarity  of  each  individual  retina  for  the  time  bctni^  «v  ^ 
little  more  than  make  a  purely  arbitrar>'  suppoutioD*  atd 
one  which  would  ser\-e  Ibr  any  optical  difficulty  1 
We  need  hardly  add  that  no  one  imagines  the  itv  to  \ 
between  the  moon  and  ourselves.  VrrW^VlC 
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OCCUPANCY.  This  term  in  English  law  signifies  the 
taking  possession  by  any  person  of  any  thing  which  has  no 
owner  coracton,  fol.  8,  b),  and  the  general  doctrine,  as  stated 
in  Braoton,  is  derived  from  the  Jus  Grentium  of  the  Roman 
lawyers,  as  explained  in  the  Digest  (lib.  41,  tit.  1,  s.  1,  3,  5, 
&c.).  That  use  of  the  term  which  will  be  here  explained 
lias  reference  to  the  occupation  of  land. 

An  estate  pur  outer  vie,  or  for  the  life  of  another  person 
or  persons,  had  formerly  some  peculiar  qualities  inciaent  to 
iL  If  a  man  had  an  estate  in  land  for  his  own  life,  such 
estate  was  of  course  determined  by  his  death.  But  if  he  had 
an  estate  in  land  for  the  life  of  another  person,  and  he  or 
bis  assignee  died  before  such  person,  the  estate  was  not 
determined,  and  yet  there  was  nobody  to  take  it,  inas> 
much  as  it  could  not  go  to  the  heir,  nor,  being  a  free- 
bold  interest,  to  the  executor  or  administrator.  Such 
un  estate  belonged  to  the  first  person  who  could  take  pos- 
session of  it,  and  he  was  entitled  to  hold  it,  as  general 
occupant,  till  the  expiration  of  the  life  for  which  it  was 
originally  granted.  But  if  the  original  grant  were  to  A  and 
bis  heirs,  Syr  the  life  of  B,  and  A  died  during  the  life  of  B, 
tbe  heir  of  A  took  the  estate  as  special  occupant,  that  is,  as 
a  person  designated  in  the  original  grant.  Sometimes  the 
beir  was  said  to  take  the  estate  as  a  descendible  freehold, 
tboagh  the  estate  is  admitted  not  to  be  an  estate  of  inhe- 
ritance, and  therefore  not  subject  to  courtesy  or  dower ;  it 
not  being  perceived  that  to  say  an  estate  is  not  an  estate  of 
inheritance  and  yet  is  descendible,  is  a  contradiction,  for 
descent  implies  an  heir  who  takes  as  heir.  Still  it  appears 
from  Bracton  (fol.  26  b,  62  b)  that  if  lands  were  given  to  a 
man  and  his  heirs  for  the  life  of  another  person,  the  heir 
could  recover  the  land  by  an  assise  of  mort  d ancestor,  be- 
ctuse  the  ancestor  died  seised  as  of  fee,  and  a  man  could 
claim  by  an  assise  of  mort  d'ancestor  any  land  of  which  his 
ancestor  was  seised  as  of  a  fee  (ut  de  feodo) ;  and  hence  it 
has  been  concluded  that  the  heir  took  not  as  special  occu- 
pant, but  that  he  took  a  descendible  freehold.  This  subject 
of  occupancy,  general  and  special,  is  discussed  at  great 
length  and  with  considerable  acuteness  by  Vaughan,  Jus- 
tice.   (Vaughan,  Holden  v.  Smallbrooke,) 

In  the  case  of  copyhold,  when  there  was  no  special  oc 
enpant,  the  lord  took  the  estate,  for  the  lord,  having  the  free- 
bold,  was  also  considered  to  have  the  possession ;  and  there- 
fore 'vacancy,*  the  necessary  condition  to  any  other  person's 
title  b^  occupation,  was  wanting.  In  the  case  of  a  rent  or 
other  incorporeal  hereditament,  when  there  was  no  special 
occupant,  inasmuch  as  there  could  be  no  entry,  there  could 
of  coarse  be  no  possession  or  title  by  general  occupancy. 

It  is  stated  by  Bracton,  that  if  land  was  given  to  a  man 
for  tbe  life  of  another  without  any  mention  of  his  heirs,  the 
IsDd  on  the  death  of  the  donee  did  not  immediately  revert 
to  tbe  donor,  unless  the  donee  died  intestate,  or  unless, 
though  he  made  a  will,  he  had  made  no  mention  of  his  in- 
terest in  the  land  as  of  a  term  of  years,  but  that  if  he  had 
disposed  of  it  id  his  will  as  of  a  chattel,  such  disposition 
vu  valid.  (Bracton,  fol.  27  a.  See  Doe  dem.  Blake,  6 
T'  R.,  291.)  This  power  of  disposing  of  a  freehold  in- 
terest in  land  must  have  fallen  into  disuse  after  the  time 
of  Bracton ;  for  it  is  quite  inconsistent  with  the  doctrine  of 
general  occupancy  as  stated  by  Littleton,  and  also  with 
the  general  rule  of  law,  which  prevented  freehold  interests 
in  land  from  being  disposed  of  by  will,  before  the  Statutes 
of  Wills  passed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL  But  the 
Statutes  of  Wills  were  limited  to  estates  in  fee  simple,  and 
00  power  to  devise  estates  pur  outer  vie  existed  at  law  be- 
fore it  was  given  by  the  Statute  of  Frauds. 

Since  the  passing  of  the  Statute  of  Frauds  (29  Car.  II., 
^  3)  general  occupancy  (with  perhaps  one  exception,  here- 
^r  mentioned)  has  ceased  to  exist.  By  that  statute  (s.  12) 
a  man  was  enabled  to  devise  an  estuXe  pur  outer  vie  by  a 
l^ill  in  writing,  executed  as  therein  mentioned,  and  attested 
by  three  witneaies;  and  if  no  such  devise  thereof  was  made, 
the  estate  was  chargeable  in  the  hands  of  the  heir,  if  it 
should  come  to  him  by  reason  of  a  special  occupancy,  as 
octets  by  descent,  as  in  case  of  lands  in  fee-simple ;  and  in 
CAse  there  should  be  no  special  occupant  thereof,  it  was  de- 
clared that  it  should  go  to  the  executors  or  administrators 
<>f  tbe  party  that  had  the  estate  thereof  by  virtue  of  the 
Si^t,  and  should  be  assets  in  their  hands,  that  is,  should 
be  liable  to  the  payment  of  the  testator's  or  intestate's 
debts.  By  the  14  Geo.  II.,  c  20,  s.  9.  which  recites  *  that 
loubts  had  artsen,  where  no  devise  had  been  made  of  such 
ntUetp  to  wboiKa  the  surplus  gf  such  eatates.  dft^^  the  d^bts 
r.  C,  N^.  1026, 


of  such  deceased  owners  thereof  were  fully  satisfied,  should 
belong:'  it  was  enacted,  *  That  such  estates pi/r  outer  vie, 
in  case  there  was  no  special  occupant  thereof,  of  "which  no 
devise  should  have  been  made  according  to  the  said  act 
(29  Car.  II.,  c.  3),  or  so  much  thereof  as  should  not  have 
been  devised,  should  go,  be  applied,  and  distributed,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  personal  estate  of  the  testator  or  in- 
testate.* These  two  statutes  provided  for  the  case  both  of 
a  devise  being  made  of  an  estate  pur  outer  vie,  and  also  for 
the  case  of  the  land  coming  to  the  heir  as  special  occupant 
where  no  devise  was  made.  But  an  estate  pur  outer  vie 
may  be  limited  either  to  a  man  and  his  heirs,  or  to  a  man» 
his  executors  and  administrators,  or  to  a  man  simply  with- 
out mentioning  either  heirs,  executors,  or  administratora. 
The  Statute  of  Frauds  appears  to  contemplate  the  heir  only 
as  special  occupant,  and  if  there  was  no  devise  according 
to  the  statute,  and  no  special  occupant,  which  would  happen 
when  the  estate  was  limited  simply  to  the  grantee,  the  estate 
went  to  the  executor  or  administrator  for  the  payment  or 
debts,  and  after  payment  of  debts,  the  surplus  was  distributed, 
under  the  act  of  George  II.,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  testa- 
tor had  directed  the  distribution  of  his  personal  estate,  or  it 
went,  in  case  of  an  intestacy,  to  the  next  of  kin  of  the  in- 
testate. But  when  no  devise  was  made  according  to  the 
statute,  and  the  estate  was  limited  to  the  grantee,  his 
executors  and  administrators,  inasmuch  as  the  heir  could 
not  in  that  case  be  special  occupant,  the  question  arose,  if  the 
executor  or  administrator  could  be  such  occupant,  and  if 
he  could,  the  further  Question  arose,  Who  was  to  have  the 
estate  after  payment  of  aebts  ?  The  proper  construction  of  the 
two  statutes  seemed  to  be  that  the  heir  only  could  be  special 
occupant,  and  that  he  alone  could  take  as  such.  If  then  the 
land  were  not  devised  according  to  the  Statute  of  Frauds,  and 
there  was  no  special  occupant,  by  reason  of  the  limitation 
being  simply  to  the  grantee,  or  to  him,  his  executors,  and  ad- 
ministrators, the  executor  or  administrator  would  take  it 
under  the  Statute  of  Frauds,  and  distribute  it,  after  pay- 
ment of  debts,  under  the  statute  of  George  II.  The  exe- 
cutor or  administrator  took  the  estate  as  a  freehold,  which 
it  is,  but  in  trust  for  the  persons  entitled  under  a  will,  which 
was  sufficient  to  pass  personal  estate,  or,  in  case  of  intestacy, 
in  trust  for  the  next  of  kin.  (See  the  opinions  of  Lord  Redes- 
dale,  in  Compbell  v.  Sandys,  1  Sch.  and  Lef.,  288 ;  and  the 
opinions  of  Lord  Eldon,  in  Ripley  v.  Waterworth,  7  Ve.,  425.) 

If  a  man  dies  intestate  who  is  seised  of  an  estate  for 
another's  life,  and  the  limitation  is  such  that  the  estate 
cannot  go  to  his  heir  as  special  occupant,  the  estate  seems 
open  to  a  general  occupancy  until  an  administrator  is  ap- 
pointed ;  but  such  administrator  seems  to  have  a  title  by  re* 
lation. 

Neither  the  Statute  of  Frauds  nor  that  of  George  II.  ap- 
plied to  copyholds,  and  therefore  not  to  estates  pur  outer 
vie  in  copynold  lands. 

Estates  pur  outer  vie,  whether  there  shall  or  shall  not 
be  any  special  occupant  thereof,  and  whether  the  same 
shall  be  freehold,  customary  freehold,  tenant  right,  cus- 
tomary or  copyhold,  or  of  any  other  tenure,  and  whether  the 
same  shall  be  a  corporeal  or  incorporeal  hereditament, are  now 
devisable  by  a  will  in  writing  executed  in  the  manner  pre- 
scribed by  the  statute  of  1  Vic,  c.  26,  which  repeals,  among 
other  clauses,  that  part  of  the  Statute  of  Frauds  which  re- 
lates to  estates  pur  outer  vie,  and  also  the  9th  section  of 
14  Geo.  II.,  c  20.  And  if  no  disposition  by  will  is  made  of 
any  estate  pur  outer  vie  of  a  freehold  nature,  the  same 
shall  be  chargeable  in  the  hands  of  the  heir,  if  it  shall  come 
to  him  by  reason  of  special  occupancy,  as  assets  by  descent, 
as  in  the  case  of  fVeehold  land  m  fee  simple ;  and  in  case 
there  shall  be  no  special  occupant  of  any  estate  pur  outer 
me,  it  shall  go  to  the  executor  or  administrator ;  and  if  the 
same  shall  come  to  the  executor  or  administrator  cither  by 
reason  of  a  special  occupancy  or  by  virtue  of  that  act,  it 
shall  be  assets  in  his  hands,  and  shall  go  and  be  applied  and 
distributed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  personal  estate  of  the 
testator  or  intestate.  This  statute  settles  a  number  of 
questions,  some  of  which  have  been  already  referred  to, 
which  were  of  fVequent  occurrence,  with  respect  to  estates 
pur  outer  vie. 

On  the  subject  of  Occupancy,  the  reader  may  consult  Puf- 
fendorf.  Law  qf  Nature  and  Nations,  iv.,  c.  6. 

OCEAN  (a  Greek  word,  Oceanus,  QKiavoc)  is  a  term 
used  to  indicate  the  extensive  bodies  of  salt-water  which 
cover  the  greater  part  of  the  earth's  surface.  The  word  first 
occurs  in  Ilompri  whp  uses  it  to  designate  the  river  or 
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Htream  which,  according  to  hisi  idea«,  suiToundod  the  turfaee 
of  the  earlh  like  a  circle.  The  Greek  geographers  howerer 
knew  that  the  ocean  was  a  wide  expanse  of  water,  which 
8urn)unded  the  land,  and  the  term  ocean  was  used  by  them 
in  this  sense.  They  supposed  that  it  penetrated  deep  into 
the  moss  of  the  continent  by  four  ^eat  bavs  or  seas:  these 
were,  on  the  south  the  Arabian  Sea  and  the  Persian  Gulf; 
on  the  west  the  Mediterranean;  and  on  the  north  an 
imaginary  strait  which  connected  the  Northern  Ocean  with 
the  Caspian  Sea.    (Strabo,  p.  121 ;  Pomp.  Mela,  i.  1.) 

Tne  proportion  between  the  surface  of  the  solid  and 
watery  surface  of  the  earth  is  diffferently  stated.  Darby,  in 
his  •  View  of  the  United  States,*  calculates  the  water-sur- 
face to  be  160 J  52,000  square  miles,  and  the  land  onlv  at 
38,840.000  square  miles:  if  this  be  correct,  the  land  does 
not  amount  to  one-fourth  of  the  entire  superficies  of  the 
earth.  Some  German  geographers  however  are  of  opinion 
that  the  land  area  is  fully  equal  to  one-fourth  of  the  whole 
surface,  and  perhaps  a  small  fi-action  more. 

Several  parts  of  the  ocean  are  distinguished  by  peculiar 
name*.  The  widest  expanse  of  salt-water  is  that  which 
extends  between  America  on  the  east,  and  Asia  and  Aus- 
tralia on  the  west,  and  is  called  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Its 
boundary-line  is  pretty  well  determined  by  the  adjacent 
continents,  whicli  approach  one  another  towards  the  north, 
and  at  Rehring's  Strait,  which  separates  them,  are  only 
about  36  miles  apart.  This  strait  may  be  considered  as 
closing  the  Pacific  on  the  north.  Towards  the  south  both 
continents  are  widely  separated  from  one  another,  and  both 
terminate  at  considerable  distances  from  the  Antarctic  Pole : 
America,  in  56*  S.  lat ;  and  Tasmania,  or  Van  Diemen*s 
Island,  which  is  an  appendage  of  Australia,  between  43** 
and  44**  S.  lat.  The  boundary- line  of  the  Pacific  must  here 
be  marked  by  lines  drawn  from  Cape  Horn,  the  most 
southern  point  of  America,  and  from  South-West  Cape, 
the  most  southern  extremity  of  Tasmania,  to  the  Antarctic 
Pole.  The  expanse  of  water  contained  within  these  boun- 
dary-lines is  estimated  at  100,000,000  of  square  miles,  or 
nearly  half  the  superficies  of  the  earth. 

Tlie  ocean  which  extends  between  Europe  and  AfHca  on 
the  east,  and  America  on  the  west,  and  is  called  the  Atlantic, 
may  also  be  considered  as  being  closed  on  the  north  by  a 
strait,  but  it  is  one  of  considerable  width.  This  strait  is 
formed  by  the  northern  coast  of  Norway  and  the  eastern 
coast  of  Greenland,  which  two  countries  are  nearly  900 
miles  apart,  between  68''  and  71**  N.  lat  Towards  the 
south  the  Atlantic  extends  to  the  Antarctic  Pole,  where  it 
is  divided  from  the  Pacific  by  a  line  drawn  fh>m  Cape 
Horn  to  the  Pole.  As  Africa  projects  much  farther  to  the 
south  than  the  countries  to  the  east  of  it,  that  portion  of 
the  sea  which  is  east  of  Africa  is  not  included  in  the  At- 
lantic; and  the  eastern  boundary-line  of  this  ocean  is  here 
considered  as  formed  by  an  imaginary  line  drawn  firom  Cape 
L'Agulhas,  the  most  southern  extremity  of  Africa,  to  tne 
Antarctic  Pole.  Within  these  boundaries  the  Atlantic,  in- 
cluding its  numerous  seas,  as  the  Mediterranean,  the  Black 
Sea,  the  Baltic,  Hudson's  Bay,  and  the  Columbian  Sea, 
is  estimated  to  cover  an  area  of  nearly  30,000,000  of  square 
miles. 

That  portion  of  the  ooean  which  is  separated  on  the  east 
from  the  Pacific  by  a  line  drawn  ftom  South-West  Cape, 
and  on  the  west  from  the  Atlantic  by  a  line  drawn  fVom 
Cape  L*A^uUias.  is  called  the  Indian  Ocean.  Its  surface, 
including  the  Red  Sea,  Persian  Gulf,  Bay  of  Bengal,  &c., 
is  supposed  to  occupy  more  than  25,000,000  of  sauare  miles. 

The  northern  coasts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America  do 
not  extend  to  the  Arctic  Pole,  but  terminate  between  70" 
and  60''  N.  lat.  Between  these  coasts  is  a  sea,  which  may  be 
about  2000  miles  across  fh)m  one  continent  to  the  other. 
This  sea  is  called  the  Arctic  Ocean,  or  Icy  Sea.  The  latter 
term  has  been  applied  to  it  Oom  the  circumstance  of  its 
being  encumbered  with  heavy  masses  of  ice  all  the  year 
round.  This  sea  is  connected  with  the  Pacific  by  Behring*s 
Strait,  and  with  the  Atlantic  by  the  wide  strait  between 
Greenland  and  Norway.  Its  area  is  estimated  at  about 
4,000,000  of  square  miles. 

OCEA'NIA.     [PULMOGRADA.] 

OCE'ANUS,  De  Montfort*s  name  for  the  umbtticated 
form  of  Nautilus.    [Nautilus,  p.  113.] 
OCELLA'RIA.    [Polypiaria  Membranacea.] 
OCELLUS  LUCA'NUS,  "OiwXXoc  ^  Aiwcav^,  a  Pytha- 
gorean philosopher,  waa  a  native  of  Lucania  in  Italy,  and  is 
•uppow4  to  haye  been  a  disciple  of  Pythagoruj  but^the 


time  in  which  he  lived  ii  iiDcert«iD«  He  wrote  i 
on  philosophical  aubjecte,  the  titles  of  which  un  irMtt  m  s 
letter  written  by  Arohytas  to  Plato,  which  baa  Wen  ar 
served  by  EHogenet  Laertius (viii.  80) :  hot  tbo  only  vorlu 
his  which  has  come  down  to  us  ia  '  On  the  Naiurw  of  tb 
Universe,'  Ilipi  r^c  rov  wavr6c  f(feutf,  Thta  w«»k,  as  «a 
learn  from  the  extracts  in  Stobma,  waa  originaUy  vnttaa 
in  Doric  Greek,  and  appears  to  have  been  Ifanswiniil  tt 
later  times  into  the  common  Greek  dialect.  lu  dusf  f^ 
losophical  topic  is  to  maintain  the  eternity  of  the  tiamrw 
(rb  Hay) ;  Ocellus  also  attempts  to  prove  the  etcnisy  «f  tki 
human  race  (o.  3,  a.  3). 

The  best  editions  of  Ocellus  are  hf  BmU«aac  Fm^  in% 
8  vols.  ISma,  and  by  Rudolphi,  Leip^  1801,  vhadi  k 
accompanied  with  a  valuable  commentaiy.  ThcMthu 
been  translated  into  French  by  the  Marquis  IX Aims, 
Berlin,  1 762,  and  by  the  abb«  BatUux,  Parii,  1 7S8 ;  Ml  nte 
German  by  Bardili,  and  by  J.G.  Bcholthese,  Ziirirh,  1  rsl.l**^ 

OCELOT.    [TioBRs.] 

OCHILL  HILLS,  are  a  system  of  hills,  or  istWr  aen- 
tains,  in  Scotland,  the  principal  ridges  of  whioli  arm  si^watod 
between  66"*  W  and  56*  W  N.  lat  and  betwwm  J*  Jv'  and 
3**  50'  W.  long.,  but  the  lower  ridges  exlc«d  eastward 
throush  the  peninsula  of  Fife  between  the  Fmh  ti  Korth 
and  that  of  tne  Tay,  and  terminate  a  few  mOas  from  the 
North  Sea. 

The  Ochill  Hills  begin  on  the  west  abovl  three  mto 
north-east  of  the  town  of  Stirling,  and  oa  the  nonh  siie  af 
the  road  which  leads  from  that  place  to  Alva.  Thmr  ««•- 
em  edge  has  the  form  of  a  segmeat  of  a  ciicK  vith  9% 
convexity  turned  to  the  north-west,  and  Iviiig  neaHf  pai«l- 
lei  to  the  course  of  the  river  Allan,  which  flows  abess  %mt 
miles  from  the  base  of  the  hills.  Where  thta  rf^er  4metmh 
from  the  hills,  the  outer  edge  of  the  noiintanMnasB  h%i 
to  lie  nearly  due  west  and  east,  and  eonthiaas  ia  tISB 
direction  until  it  passes  3*  SO'  W.  long.,  wbeta  it  mmh 
tinues  in  an  east-north-east  direction  to  the  sbocasof  tht 
Frith  of  Tay  and  along  this  frith  to  the  vidartv  U 
Port-on-Craig  Ferrv.  In  all  this  hue,  which  ■  iisailj 
40  miles,  the  Oohills  form  a  continuous  tomm^  sad  rat 
from  a  comparatively^  low  and  flat  country,  which  slaac 
their  western  base  is  called  Strathallan,  aod  akag  ika 
northern,  Stratheam.  At  the  foot  of  the  i 
are  elevated  moors.  The  declivity  b  steep,  espafmfly  i 
the  mass  extends  east  and  west,  and  tn  some  pasts  utm  m» 
base  of  the  mass  the  sun  is  not  seen  for  three  naofUhs  ia  lh» 
year.  The  elevation  west  of  3°  SO'  probably  axctnAs,  oa  ki 
average,  1000  feet  above  the  sea-levd,  but  tfae  Tir'^^r** 
do  not  rise  into  peaks  or  elevated  summits^  East  of  I*  >• 
they  sink  lower,  but  maintain  in  general  a  hevght  ef  S8S  w 
1000  feet  The  summit  of  Norroan*s  Law.  sooth  ef  FhA. 
on  the  Frith  of  Tay,  is  supposed  to  be  160#  fawC 
sea. 

The  width  of  this  mountain-mass  varies  fpmOf, 
its  western  extremity  to  near  3*  SO',  a  spaee  ef  a 
miles  in  length,  it  is  on  an  average  six  miles  wi4sl 
area  is  occupied  by  one  mass  of  rocks,  with  the  exavftu^a 
of  a  deep  narrow  valley  which  tfwversea  tha  mam  m  ifs 
whole  length,  and  in  which  the  river  Devon  nsns  feeas  w»< 
to  east.  The  valley,  as  far  down  as  the  clHncdi  ef  Mark- 
hart,  is  hardly  more  than  two  fturlongi  wide  in  aay  «iat» 
though  it  widens  to  half  a  mile  htHSm  that  fiBm'  Tha 
mountain-masses  to  the  south  of  the  valler  are  nvch  Mffliar 
than  those  which  are  north  of  it,  and  the  higlnat  puilisa  ^f 
the  Ochill  Hills,  Ben  Cloch,  atuins  the  eievaxioa  «f  SUe 
feet  above  the  litea,  and  seteral  other  summita  tim  is 
than  1500  feet.  Both  mountain-masses  are  furrowed  Vy 
ravines,  through  which  the  waters  deseend  to  the' 
The  southern  mountains  terminate  in  the  great  bead  ef  t^r 
Devon,  called  the  Crook  of  Devon.  The  width  ef  Iks  f«lf» 
which  is  north  of  the  upper  course  of  the  Dwfsii  is  m^ 
less,  and  probably  in  no  part  exceeds  two  tnflaa^  an^  «l  y*w* 
still  narrower  as  it  approaches  the  Frith  of  T^.  Us  p»- 
longation  along  the  southern  8hot«  of  that  hay  ■ 
only  half  a  mile  wide.  Another  ridge  whkh 
this  must  be  considered  a  lateral  ridge  of  this 
It  branches  off  near  S""  1^  W.  long.,  south  of  N«w^ 
closes  the  small  lake  called  Loch  Lindores,  and 
general  east-north-east  by  east  direction  thfo^fli  ike  psB^- 
sula  of  Fife,  terminating  east  of  Logie,  about  I^-emil»fc<» 
the  North  Sea  in  the  Inchlaw  hill,  which  is  about  i#0*rt  ^r^. 
The  highest  summiu  of  this  ridge  probably  te  not 
700  fte^  and  in  manyplaoeothemige  * 
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feet  The  western  part  of  the  valley,  between  thi«  ridge 
and  that  along  the  Frith  of  Tay  is  narrow,  but  towards  the 
east  it  widens ;  between  Crelg  and  Kilmany  it  is  four  miles 
wide. 

The  mountains  just  described  constitute  what  are  gene- 
rally called  the  Ochill  Hills.  But  to  the  south  of  them 
several  groups  and  ridges  traverse  the  counties  of  Fife. 
Kinross,  and  Clackmanan,  which  may  be  considered  as  de- 
pendencies of  the  Ochills,  though  they  are  separated  from 
them  by  depressions  of  considerable  width.  Such  a  depres- 
sion occurs  to  the  north  of  Loch  Leven,  between  the  Ochill 
and  Lomond  Hills.  The  high  grounds  called  the  Braes  of 
Orwell,  which  connect  both  riages  across  this  depression, 
gradually  ri^e  fVom  Milnathort  to  about  450  feet  above  the 
sea,  and  120  feet  above  Loch  Leven,  and  descend  northward 
into  Strathmiglo.  This  depression  is  about  4  or  6  miles  wide. 
On  the  eastern  side  of  ity  West  Lomond  Hill  or  Bishop's 
Hill,  rises  precipitously  to  an  elevation  of  1721  feet  above 
the  sea.  A  ridge  not  exceeding  1 000  feet  in  height  unites  it 
with  East  LK>mond  Hill,  which  attains  the  elevation  of  1466 
feet  Both  Lomonds  are  about  5  miles  apart.  High  grounds 
extend  southwards  from  the  southern  declivity  of  West  Lo- 
mond Hill  to  the  very  banks  of  the  river  Leven  near  its 
efflux  from  Loch  Leven.  A  high  tract  runs  eastward  from 
the  eastern  base  of  East  Lomond  Hill,  and  in  some  places 
rises  into  hills,  the  most  elevated  of  which  are  Down  Hill, 
Clatto  Hill,  and  Largo  Law ;  the  last  is  958  feet  above  the 
Frith  of  Forth,  from  which  it  is  only  two  miles  distant. 
From  Largo  Law  a  ridge  of  high  ground  runs  north,  ter- 
minating east  of  Kembach,  about  one  mile  from  the  banks 
of  the  Eden,  and  two  miles  from  the  shores  of  the  sea,  and 
another  east  by  north,  terminating  north  of  Dunino,  about 
2  miles  from  the  sea.  Tho  generGi  elevation  of  these  ridges 
may  be  about  300  feet,  and  some  hills  are  higher.  The 
country  enclosed  by  these  ran^^es  may  be  from  20  to  80  feet 
above  the  sea,  a  height  which  it  maintains  to  the  shores,  ex- 
cept, on  some  bays,  which  are  enclosed  by  sandy  and  level 
plains. 

South  of  Loch  Leven,  and  only  half  a  mile  from  its  shores, 
is  the  Benarthy  Hill,  which  rises  very  gradually  from  the 
east  and  terminates  abruptly  on  the  west.  Its  elevation 
probably  exceeds  1000  feet  above  the  sea.  Its  eastern  de- 
clivities, which  are  gentle,  approach  the  river  Leven  near 
its  efflux  from  the  lake,  and  two  moderately  elevated  ridges 
of  high  ground  run  eastward  between  the  Leven  and  Orr 
rivers,  aud  enclose  the  valley  of  the  Lochty,  terminating 
nsar  its  confluence  with  the  Orr.  No  elevated  hills  occur 
on  these  ridges.  From  the  western  extremity  of  the 
Benarthy  Hill  an  elevated  tract  stretches  southward  to  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  Cleish  Hills,  but  probably  is  not 
much  more  than  500  feet  above  the  sea.  Tne  Cleish  Hills, 
vhich  extend  nearly  6  miles  east  and  west,  form  the  boun- 
<lary-line  between  Kinross  and  Fife.  They  rise  to  a  con- 
siderable elevation;  the  highest  summit.  Mount  Dum- 
glow,  is  1 21 6  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  three  others,  called 
the  Ingans,  rise  respectively  to  1030,  1060,  and  1048  feet 

The  Saline  Hills  are  west  of  the  Cleish  Hills,  aud  sepa- 
rated from  them  by  a  narrow  but  rather  deep  depression. 
They  cover  a  large  surface,  being  4  miles  long  from  north 
to  south,  and  more  than  two  from  east  to  west  They  also 
ri^  to  a  considerable  elevation,  but  we  are  not  aware  that 
their  height  has  ever  been  determined.  They  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  nucleus  from  which  the  high  grounds  branch 
off  that  traverse  Fife,  south  of  the  Orr  river,  and  Clack- 
manSn,  south  of  the  Devon.  The  elevated  ground  between 
the  Orr  river  and  the  Frith  of  Forth  extends  nearly  parallel 
to  the  course  of  the  river,  east  and  east-north-east,  and 
terminates  between  Dysart  and  Wemys,  about  a  mile  from 
the  sea.  Except  a  few  hills  near  Beath,  called  Beath  Hills, 
it  rises  only  to  a  moderate  elevation,  but  a  high  tract  of  con- 
siderable width  extends  from  Beath  Hills  southward,  and 
terminates,  between  Aberdour  and  Kinghom,  in  several  hills 
of  considerable  elevation,  as  Dunearn  HiU  (695  feet),  Orrock 
Hill,  and  the  Bin  (625  feet) ;  the  last-mentioned  ele\'ation 
stands  north  of  Burntisland,  half  a  mile  from  the  sea.  The 
western  ridge  of  high  land,  which  extends  through  Qaok- 
Qianan,  is  rather  elevated  near  the  Saline  Hills*  but  fjradu- 
sHy  decreases  as  it  advances  farther  west  It  terminates 
in  the  vicinity  of  Tillibody,  where  the  Devon  river  turns  to 
the  south,  and  it  contains  no  high  summits. 

The  Ochill  Hills  consist  chietiy  of  porphyry  and  amygda- 
loid, but  the  hills  which  enclose  them  on  the  south  belong 
to  the  coa)  formationf  end  are  pric;cjpally  composed  of  lime- 


stone, sandstone,  ironstone,  clay,  slate,  bituminous  shale, 
greenstone,  basalt,  and  trap-tufa.  This  district  contains 
one  of  the  most  extensive  coal-beds  in  Scotland.  It  begins 
on  the  east  in  the  parish  of  Dunino,  about  6  miles  west  of 
FifenesB,  and  extends  to  the  moulh  of  the  river  Devon.  The 
richest  part  of  this  coal-field  is  stated  to  be  between  Dysart 
and  Alloa.  It  is  worked  at  several  places.  Iron-ore  abounds 
likewise  in  this  tract,  and  is  also  worked.  As  to  the  other  use- 
ful minerals,  see  Fifeshirs.  The  lower  hills  and  declivities 
are  oultivaled,  and  the  higher  hills  make  excellent  pasture- 
grounds.  The  whole  of  this  hilly  region  is  destitute  of  trees, 
except  where  they  have  been  planted :  the  plantations  con- 
sist of  oak,  ash,  larch,  elm,  beech,  spruce,  silver  and  Scotch 
fir.  (Sinolair*s  StaiisticxU  Account  qf  Scotland;  New 
Statistical  Account  of  Scotland.) 

OCHNA'C£i£  form  a  ver.y  small  natural  order  of 
plants  nearly  allied  to  Rutaceee,  and  remarkable  for  their 
fleshy  carpels  being  elevated  upon  an  enlarged  succulent 
receptacle.  They  are  shrubs,  inhabiting  the  tropics  of 
either  hemisphere,  with  shining  evergreen  leaves,  showy 
vellow  flowers,  with  five  or  ten  stamens,  whose  anthers  open 
by  pores  at  the  point.  They  appear  to  be  possessed  of 
tonic  and  astringent  qualities.  (Lindley's  Natural  Systita 
qf  Botany,  ed.  2.  p.  129.) 

OCHKA,  or  OkRO,  a  plant  of  which  the  fhiit  is  used  as  a 
vegetable  in  the  West  Indies,  the  United  States,  and  in  South 
America,  and  which  is  remarkable  for  the  similarity  of  its 
name  to  the  vegetable  called  Ochra  by  the  Greeks,  but  wh'uh 
has  not  been  ascertained  by  botanists.  The  name^  by  which 
the  produce  of  the  New  World  is  distinguished  in  the  works 
of  Marcgrave  and  Piso  are  Quingombo  and  Quigombo,  and  in 
later  works  by  that  of  Gombo,  and  Gombaut,  or  Gombeau. 
It  is  possible  therefore  that  a  classical  name,  which  was  not 
otherwise  engaged,  may  have  been  applied  to  a  new  vegeta- 
ble, and,  as  has  been  the  case  in  other  instances,  without  any 
attempt  being  made  to  identify  the  plant  named  with  that 
which  had  been  described  by  classical  authors. 

The  okro  has  been  already  alluded  to  under  Hibiscus^  to 
which  genus  it  belongs,  and  is  the  H,  esculentus  of  botanists, 
which  is  very  closely  allied  to  H,  Abelmoschus,  now  Abel- 
moschus  moschatuSt^o  long  noted  for  its  musk-scented  seeds, 
and  which  by  Browne,  in  his  '  Nat.  Hist,  of  Jamaica,'  is 
called  Musk-okro,  The  former  is  characterised  by  having  a 
thick  unarmed  herbaceous  stem,  leaves  cordate  at  the  base 
and  palmate,  or  divided  into  five  rather  obtuse  lobes,  dentate 
at  the  margin,  involucels  ten-leaved,deciduou8  petioles  Ion  jjer 
than  the  flowers,  with  the  calyx  bursting  longitudinally. 
The  fruit  is  from  2  to  4  inches  in  length,  pyramidal  in  form, 
furrowed,  and  filled  when  in  a  green  state  with  a  large  pro- 
portion of  mucilage,  on  which  account  it  is  esteemed  both 
when  cooked  as  a  vegetable,  and  as  an  addition  to  make 
soup  viscid,  in  the  country  where  it  is  indigenous,  as 
well  as  in  the  South  of  France  and  the  Levant  A  similar 
but  distinct  species  is  employed  in  the  Kast  Indies  for  the 
same  purpose,  whenoe  it  has  probably  been  introduced  into 
Africa,  as  a  similar  plant  is  described  as  being  cultivated 
there,  and  the  fruit  employed  for  the  same  purpose.  The 
seeds  may  be  added  like  barley  to  soups,  and  have  been  re- 
eommenaed  to  be  roasted  as  a  substitute  for  coffee. 

OCHRE,  hydrated  sesquioxide  of  iron.    [Ieon.] 

OCHROITE.    [Cerium,  Obbs  op.] 

OCHSENHAUSEN  is  a  principality  in  the  circle  of  the 
Danube,  in  the  kingdom  of  Wiirtemberg,  about  56  square 
milee  in  extent  with  a  population  of  600U  inhabitants.  It 
formerly  bebnged  to  a  Benedictine  abbey :  the  abbot  was 
raised  by  the  emperor  Francis  I.,  in  1 740,  to  the  rank  of  a 
prinoe  of  the  Empire.  In  the  year  1803,  the  greater  part  of 
it  was  assigned  as  an  indemnity  to  Prince  Wenzel  Lothar 
von  Mettemich  (the  Austrian  high-chancellor),  but  of  the 
revenue,  amounting  to  70,000  florins,  he  is  bound  to  pay 
over  20,000  florins  for  certain  purposes. 

The  town  of  Ochsenhausen,  situated  on  the  river  Rottum, 
in  48'' 4' N.  lat.  and  lO*'  E.  long.,  has  1400  inhabitants. 
The  fine  buildings  of  the  antient  Benedictine  abbey,  and 
the  church,  which  is  distinguished  for  its  size  and  beauty, 
are  looked  upon  as  the  chief  ornaments  of  that  part  of  the 
country.  These  buildings  are  now,  under  the  name  of  Win- 
neburg,  the  residence  of  the  prince. 

OCKLEY,  SIMON,  was  born  at  Exeter  in  1678,  entered 
Queen's  College,  Cambridge,  in  1693,  was  presented  to  the 
vicarage  of  Swavesey  in  1 705,  was  chosen  professor  of  Arabic 
in  the  university  of  Cambridge  in  171  i»  and  died  at  Swave- 
sey, August  9,  1720.  Digitized  by  Vrr^^V  IC 
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Ockloy  had  paid  great  attention  to  tbe  study  of  the  Orien- 
tal languages,  and  was  well  acquainted  with  the  Arabic. 
Hii  principal  work,  'The  History  of  the  Saracens/  which 
was  originally  published  in  two  volumes  8vo.,  the  first  in 
1708,  and  the  second  in  1718.  was  compiled  from  Arabic 
raanuscripte  in  the  Bodleian  library  at  Oxford.  This  work, 
which  commences  at  the  death  of  Mohammed,  and  termi- 
nates in  the  year  705,  contains  much  valuable  information 
respecting  the  early  conquests  of  the  Arabs,  and  may  still 
be  consulted  with  advantage  by  those  who  are  unacquainted 
with  th/ Oriental  languages.  Gibbon  made  considerable 
use  oHt  in  his  *  Decline  and  Fall,'  and  speaks  of  the  author 
in  his  autobiography  as  'an  original  in  every  sense,  who 
had  opened  his  eyes.*  This  work  however  does  not  appear 
to  have  brought  Ockley  much  profit ;  for  he  complains,  in 
his  inaugural  oration,  in  1711,  of  his  straitened  circum- 
stances, and  dates  the  second  volume  of  his  history  from 
Cambridge  Castle,  where  he  was  imprisoned  for  debt. 

Ockley  wrote  several  other  works,  of  which  the  principal 
are :— *  Introductio  ad  Linguas  Orientales,  in  qua  iis  dis- 
cendis  via  munitur,  et  earum  Usus  ostenditur,'  1706  ;  'The 
History  of  the  present  Jews  throughout  the  World,'  1707, 
translated  from  the  Italian  of  Leo  of  Modena,  a  Venetian 
Rabbi ;  'The  Improvement  of  Human  Reason  exhibited  in 
the  Life  of  Hai  Ebn  Yokdhan.'  1708,  translated  from  the 
Arabic;  'An  Account  of  South-west  Barbary/  1713;    a 
new  translation  of  the  second  *  Apocryphal  Book  of  Esdras,' 
from  the  Arabic  version  pf  it,  1716. 
OCOOCH  HILLS.    [Mississippi  River.] 
O'CREA  (a  boot)  is  a  term  used  in  descriptive  botany  to 
express  those  kinds  of  stipulcB  which  grow  together  by  their 
back  and  ftront  edges  in  such  away  as  to  form  a  tube,  through 
which  the  stem  passes.    The  genera  Polygonum,  Rheum, 
and  Rumex  offer  a  common  illustration  oi-  this  structure. 
OCTAGON.    [Polygons,  Regular.] 
OCTAHEDRON.    [Solids.  Regular.] 
OCTANS  (the  instrument  commonly  called  a  quadrant, 
which,  when  on  Hadley's  construction,  is  of  the  form  of  an 
octant,  or  eighth  part  of  a  circle),  a  constellation  of  Lacaille, 
situated  at  the  south  pole,  which  it  includes.    The  princi- 
pal stars  are  as  follows  • — 


No.  in 
CaUlogueof 


1190 
1686 
1811 
1917 
1921 
1940 


1609 
2472 
2700 
2849 
2861 
10 


OCTANTS.    [Syzyoies,  &c.] 

OCTAVE  {Octavus,  Lat.X  in  Music,  the  eighth  note  of 
the  scale,  the  most  perfect  of  concords,  whose  ratio  is  2  :  1, 
therefore  the  simplest  of  all  the  sounds,  except  the  unison. 
The  harmonics  of  the  octave  and  unison  agree  invariably,  a 
coincidence  which  occurs  in  no  other  interval,  and  these 
sounds  have  so  close  a  resemblance,  that  in  combination 
they  are  hardly  distinguishable,  the  one  from  the  other; 
The  following  are  the  nroperties,  says  Rousseau,  which 
so  singularly  distinguish  the  octave  from  all  other  intervals : 
— ^The  Octave  embraces  all  the  primitive  sounds,  that  is  to 
say,  all  the  original  tones  and  semitones.  Hence,  after 
having  established  a  system  or  series  of  notes  within  the 
limits  of  an  octave,  if  it  be  wished  to  extend  this  series  it 
will  be  absolutely  necessary  to  follow  the  same  order  in  a 
second  octave,  in  a  third,  or  a  fourth,  &c.,  and  no  sound  will 
bo  found  in  any  of  these  but  what  is,  as  it  were,  a  recur- 
.*9nce  of  some  one  in  the  first  series.  It  is  in  virtue  of  this 
property  in  the  Octave  that  the  term  Diapason  was  applied 
to  it  by  the  Greeks.    [Diapason.*] 

The' Octave  has  also  another  cemarkable  property,  the 
fame  writer  observes,  namely,  that  it  may  be  doubled, 
tripled,  and  multiplied  at  pleasure,  without  changing  its 
nature.  This  multiplication,  however,  is  limited  as  relates 
to  its  etieot  on  the  ear,  and  an  interval  of  eight  octaves,  for  in- 
stttio^  would  h%  scarcely,  if  at  all,  appreciable  as  such  by 


the  auditory  organ.  A  double  OcUve  is  leas  >giw»Ma  Ifaa 
a  single  one ;  a  triple  Octave  loses  still  mot%  of  iu  pUairf 
quality  ;  till,  by  increasing  the  distance,  the  rdatMaby  if 
the  sounds  becomes  nearly  undistinffuisbable. 

OCTAVE,  The  Rule  of,  or  what  the  Freoefa  edl  U 
Regie  de  VOctaoe.  [AccoMPAKimtWT  </Me  Soolf.] 
OCTA'VIA.  [Antonius,  M.] 
OCTHCSIA.  [CiRRiPKDA,  vol  vii.,  p.  209.] 
OCTOBER,  in  the  year  of  Romulus,  was  ftricdy  wl 
name  implies,  the  eighth  month.  With  us  it  s  the  1 
Suetonius  tells  us  that  Domitian,  who  was  bora  ia  ika 
month,  gave  it  his  own  name  (SuetoiL,  Domtt^  e.  It>, 
but  it  lasted  during  bis  life  only  (PluUrcb,  Nmuf^Ti; 
Macrobii  SatumaL,  i.  12).  Antoninus  Piua,  in  \mmu^ 
his  wife  Faustina,  called  it  *  Faustinus*  (Julius  Caprt»l— > 
c.  10) ;  and  the  flatterers  of  Commodus  aangmd  to  iteaa 
of  their  patron's  epithets,  *  Invictus.'  (ifilius  LmpnC  •*. 
Lugd.  Bat.,  1671,  p.  507.)  Our  Anglo-Saxon  aacnton 
called  it  se  teotha  monath,  the  tenth  month ;  liMy  also  nt* 
it  the  name  of  fVinter-fylHth,  winter-begin aiiig.  <Be*- 
worth.  Sax.  Diet.,  v.  •  Monath.*) 

OCTO'CERA,  M.  de  Blainville's  naiot  ftr  Um  im 
family  of  his  order  CryptodibrancMata^  eDolamiof  tba 
genus  Octopus, 

OCTOLASMIS,  Mr.  Gray's  name  for  a  ge&aa  af  Cir^ 
rhipeds  (Heptaiasmis,  Leach). 
OCTCMERIS.    [CiRRiPEDA,  vol.  Tii..  p.  210,] 
CCTOPUS.    [Cephalopoda;  Sbpiada.] 
OCUU'NA.    [Madrbphyllkka] 
O'CYMUM,  a  genus  of  labiate  plants,  renarkaUe  ftr 
the  fragrance  of  their  leaves,  which  are  used  as  aa  nif*- 
dient  in  savoury  dishes,  on  which  account  socaa  of  tha 
species  have  from  time  immemorial  been  obj«ctoaf««rT 
general  cultivation.    In  English  gardens  they  are  caA»4 
Basils,  a  corruption  of  Basilisca,  the  name  given  to  eoa9« 
basil  by  the  monkish  writers  upon  plants,  in  allusion  t«  lu 
reeil  qualities. 

Of  common  basil  (Ocymum  Bastlicum,  Liun  )  iwre  sit 
many  varieties,  differing  in  their  sixe,  in  tho  fi  ria  m4 
colour  of  their  leaves,  and  in  minor  particulars :  m  ibw 
qualities  they  are  nearly  alike.  This  species  is  fanmA  vM 
in  the  hotter  parts  of  the  East  Indies,  where  it  is  a  pvB> 
nial,  with  a  woody  root ;  but  in  our  gardens  it  is  uaM  ai 
a  tender  annual,  being  raised  in  the  spring  in  a  hoC-Wd.sa^ 
turned  into  a  warm  border  when  the  sumnMC  a  as  fct 
advanced  that  there  is  no  longer  any  danrer  fnsa  fm^ 
which  is  instantly  fatal  to  such  plantiL  Besidaa  t^  Mr. 
Bentham  enumerates  forty-three  other  spedea  {Lmhi^mtm 
Genera  and  Species,  p.  18),  oneof  wbtrh,  the  O.  ttnde,  a 
used  as  a  febriruge  in  Sierra  Leone.  The  genus  b  natf* 
known  by  its  calyx  being  bent  downwards  wbeo  the  frat  i* 
ripe,  and  then  appearing  covered  as  it  were  by  a  vvry  hep 
ovate  dorsal  lobe,  and  by  the  stamens  being  dcdiaaia^ 

OCYPO'DIANS,  a  tribe  of  BracMyurms  r 
placed  by  M.  Milne  Edwards  between  the 
and  the  Gonoplacians. 

Character  qf  the  Tribe.-^Carapaee  rhomboiM  or  tope- 
zoidal,  very  much  elevated  anteriorly  and  ikprw—d  vm- 
teriorly;  the  frontal  border  occupying  the  wboU  wiw*. 
and  the  front,  which  is  lamellar  and  bent  dowa  la  tfe 
epistome,  extremely  narrow ;  its  width  does  not  cqoai  • 
tliird  of  the  length  of  the  eyes,  nor  the  half  of  tba  wahk  •' 
the  buccal  frame,  which  itself  is  very  narrow.  The  f^ 
are  very  long  and  the  cornea,  in  general,  is  very  tarfe  IW 
basilary  joint  of  the  internal  antenna  is  oval,  rsianr 
large,  and  placed  vertically  in  the  anterior  angle  of  tt# 
orbit ;  the  moveable  stem  of  these  i^pendagas  is  eaJnmsh 
small  and  hidden  under  the  front;  the  two  tcnaiflanac 
filaments  are  very  short,  large,  and  hardly  annulatod.  a  de- 
position which  is  not  observed  in  any  of  the  crastaeeei 
previously  treated  of  in  tlie  system  of 'M.  Milne  Bdwai^ 
except  in  the  Dotos.  The  external  antemue  are  mdnacai' 
ary,  and  situated,  as  they  ordinarily  are,  in  an  opccdaf  ^ 
the  internal  angle  of  the  orbit ;  their  first  joint  is  laas  th» 
the  second,  and  the  third  only  reaches  to  the  edga  «f  la* 
anterior  border  of  the  basilary  joint  of  the  internal  aassa» 
The  epistome  is  continuous  with  the  lower  border  af  tkt 
orbit,  and  the  buccal  flrame  is  remarkably  more  oair^  «*- 
teriorly  than  it  is  posteriorljr.  The  external  jiatrjmi  H* 
the  mouth  completely ;  the  interior  border  of  their  laMfc* 
portion  is  straight ;  their  third  joint  is  very  mudi  ck<ig«*^ 
and  their  fourth  inserted  at  the  axtamal  an^la  oC  tlia  piv 
ceding.    Tb«  #<«nia/^/r^^,t5^^  fa*  IW 
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base  of  which  is  directed  backwards ;  it  is  strongly  curved 
in  its  longitudinal  direction,  and  gives  passage  to  the  male 
organs  at  a  considerable  distance  from  its  external  border. 
The  anterior  feet  are,  generally,  compressed  and  of  very 
unequal  size ;  the  rest  are  very  long  and  exhibit  no  great 
diiference  between  themselves;  the  terminating  joint  is 
often  depressed,  but  has  never  the  form  of  a  natatory  oar. 
The  abdomen^  composed  ordinarily  of  seven  distinct  seg- 
ments in  both  sexes,  is  very  narrow.  In  general  it  does  not 
cover  more  than  a  third  of  the  posterior  portion  of  the 
sternal  plastron  of  the  male,  and  even  in  the  female  leaves 
that  part  of  the  plastron  which  approaches  the  base  of  the 
feet  exposed.  In  the  greater  part  of  the  cases,  if  not  always, 
there  are  only  seven  branchia  on  each  side  of  the  thorax, 
fire  of  which  only  are  couched  under  the  vault  of  the  sides, 
and  two  reduced  to  the  state  of  vestiges  only,  and  fixed  to 
the  jaw-feet.    (M.  Edwards.) 

Locality  and  Habits  of  the  Tribe—The  Ocypodians,  as 
their  name  implies,  are  very  swift  runners,  living  nearly 
always  on  the  strand,  where  they  dig  holes  for  themselves. 
M.  Milne  Edwards,  who  remarks  that  this  small  and 
venr  natural  group  is  closely  allied  to  the  genera  Doto 
and  Mffcteris  among  the  Pinnotherians,  thus  divides  the 
tribe:— 

'     Cornea  transparent,  very  large, 
oval,  occupying  at  least  the  half 
of  the  length  of  the  ocular  pe-^Ocypoda. 
dundes,   and   commencing  very 
Tribe  of       near  the  base  of  those  stems 
Ocypodians. 

Cornea  transparent,  very  small, 
rounded,  not  occupying  the  fourth 
part  of  the  lengtn  of  the  ocular  fGelasimus. 
peduncle,  and  only  commencing 
^lose  to  its  extremity. 

Ocypoda.   (Fabricius.) 

Generic  Character, — Carapace  rhomboidal  or  even  nearly 
square,  and  nearly  as  large  behind  as  before ;  its  upper  sur- 
fiu^o,  which  is  nearly  transversely  horizontal,  but  a  little 
carved  in  a  longitudinal  direction,  is  strongly  inclined  down- 
wards and  backwards ;  its  anterior  and  lateral  surfaces  are 
very  much  elevated  and  nearly  vertical,  and  these  last  are 
divided  into  two  portions  by  an  elevated  vertical  line  which 
terminates  between  the  base  of  the  third  and  fourth  pair 
of  feet.  The  /ront  is  much  longer  than  it  is  wide ;  it  does 
not  cover  the  articulation  of  the  ocular  peduncles,  and  only 
equals  in  width  the  half  of  the  epistoroe,  to  the  anterior 
border  of  which  it  unites  itself.  The  orbits  are  very  large, 
not  deep,  and  divided  into  two  distinct  portions,  one  internal 
or  foraminal,  which  gives  insertion  to  the  ocular  peduncle, 
and  which  in  the  Cyclometopes  and  Oxyrhynchi  is  always 
hidden  under  the  front ;  the  external  portion  serves  for  the 
lodgment  of  tbe  major  part  of  the  eye  and  its  peduncle. 
The  upper  border  of  trhese  cavities,  which  is  much  less  ad- 
vanced than  tbe  lower,  presents  a  disposition  which  accords 
with  this  division,  for  it  describes  two  curved  lines  which 
unite  in  forming  an  angle,  the  summit  of  which  is  directed 
forwaids.  The  form  of  the  eyes  is  also  very  remarkable ; 
the  cornea  is  oval,  very  large,  and  extends  below  within  a 
very  Hnall  distance  of  the  base  of  the  peduncle ;  but  in 


general  this  last  is  prolonged  beyond  its  extremity,  so  that 
the  eyes  terminate  with  a  kind  of  horn,  the  length  of  which 
seems  to  increase  with  age.  The  internal  antennce  are  dis^ 
posed  as  stated  in  the  character  of  the  group ;  the  external 
antennae  are  rudimentary ;  their  third  joint  is  not  half  so 
long  as  the  second,  and  their  terminal  stemlet  is  scarcely 
longer  than  their  peduncle.  The  epistome  is  very  small 
and  presents  at  its  median  part  a  small  quadrilateral  pro* 
longation  which  is  soldered  to  the  front.  The  third  joint  of 
the  external  jaw-feet  is  quadrilateral  and  much  smaller 
than  the  preceding ;  it  never  hides  the  sort  of  appendage 
formed  by  the  three  succeeding  ioints,  and  the  palp  which 
occupies  the  external  border  of  these  members  is  styliform 
and  deprived  of  a  multi-articulate  terminal  filament  The 
anterior  feet  are,  in  general,  shorter  than  the  rest,  and  the 
hand  which  terminates  them  is  much  compressed  and  very 
large  in  comparison  with  the  arm :  the  diflference  between 
the  hands  of  each  side  is  often  very  great,  especially  in  the 
male.  The  succeeding  feet  are  also  much  compressed,  and 
increase  in  length  up  to  the  fourth  pair  inclusively ;  these 
last  are  about  thrice  the  length  of  the  post-frontal  portion 
of  the  carapace  and  the  posterior  feet  are  much  shorter ; 
the  tarsi  are  always  compressed  and  nearly  of  the  form  of 
a  small  spatula,  and  at  the  basilary  joint  of  the  third  and 
fourth  pair  there  is  a  sort  of  articular  surface  surrounded 
with  hairs,  which  seems  destined  to  diminish  the  friction  of 
these  two  members  against  each  other.  Tlie  abdomen  is 
much  narrower  at  its  base  than  the  posterior  part  of  the 
thorax,  and,  in  both  sexes,  leaves  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  last  segments  of  this  part  of  the  body  exposed ;  in 
the  male,  it  has  a  triangular,  elongated  form,  and  advances 
to  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  plastron ;  in  the  female  its 
last  segment  is  not  a  fourth  as  large  as  the  preceding,  and 
is  ordinarily  received  in  a  notch  of  its  anterior  border.  The 
first  pair  of  abdominal  appendages,  in  the  made,  are  very 
much  developed,  cylindrical  and  slightly  hooked  towards 
the  end ;  the  second  pair  are,  in  general,  rudimentary. 

The  branchia  whicn  ordinarily  exists  on  the  antepenulti- 
mate joint  of  the  sides  is  wanting  in  the  Ocupodes;^  the 
others  are  directed  very  obliquely  backwards,  and  the 
branchial  cavity  is  elevated  so  as  to  leave  above  a  great  void 
space  which  is  lined  by  a  membrane  more  or  less  spongy. 
(M.  Edwards.) 

Habits  of  the  Genus. — So  rapid  are  the  Ocypodte  in  their 
motions,  that  those  who  have  observed  these  animals  in  their 
native  haunts  declare  that  they  run  so  fast  that  a  man 
can  hardly  overtake  them.  They  hollow  out  holes  for 
themselves  in  the  sand  of  the  sea-bank,  and  remain  shut 
up  in  their  burrows  throughout  the  winter. 

Geographical  Distribution.— The  warm  climates  of  both 
hemispheres. 

M.  Milne  Edwards  records  seven  recent  species,  which 
he  separates  into  two  divisions,  observing,  at  the  same  time, 
that  the  species  are  difiicult  to  distinguish  on  account  of 
the  changes  which  age  produces  on  the  form  of  these  crus- 
taceans. 

A. 

Species  whose  transparent  comc%  occupies  the  extremity 
of  the  ocular  peduncle,  and  is  not  overpassed  by  a  styliform 
prolongation  or  a  terminal  tubercle. 

Example,  Ocypoda  arenaria.  The  Sand-Crab  of  Catesby 


OcjpodA  Aniuciflu       a,  under  side  of  tbe  bead.    (M.  Edwaxtb.) 
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Length  ibout  two  inches ;  colour  yellowish. 

Looaiity.^The  coaftti  of  North  America  and  the  An- 
tilles. 

HMit.'^ThiB  toecies  livei  in  holes  three  or  four  feet 
deep,  which  it  hollows  out  in  the  sand  immediately  above 
the  level  of  the  wash  of  the  sea.  Its  general  time  of  quit- 
ting the  burrow  to  seek  iu  food  is  the  night,  and  when  pur- 
sued it  runs  with  great  swiftness,  elevating  at  the  same 
time  its  claws  in  a  menacing  manner.  This  is  their  sum- 
mer life ;  but  towards  the  end  of  October  they  retire  inland 
to  hybemate  in  the  earth.  When  they  have  found  a  place 
proper  for  their  purpose,  they  dig  a  hole  like  that  which 
they  had  occupiea  on  the  edge  of  tne  sea ;  and,  after  enter* 
ing  therein,  stop  up  the  entrance  so  cleverly  that  no  trace 
of  its  existence  is  left.  Then  they  retire  to  the  bottom, 
and  there  remain  till  the  warm  weather  brings  them  forth, 
when  they  again  repair  to  their  marine  residences. 

B. 

Species  whose  eyes  carry  at  their  extremity  an  appendage, 
in  the  form  of  a  tubercle,  cylinder,  or  stylet,  which  overpasses 
the  transparent  cornea. 

Example,  Ocypoda  hippea.  Terminal  appendage  of  the 
eyes  large,  short,  conical,  and  furnished  at  its  extremity 
with  a  pencil  of  long  hairs.     Length,  two  inches,  French. 

Xoco/t/y.-^Syria,  Egypt,  Cape  de  Verd,  &c. 


Oc)'poda  hippe«. 
«,  piocer»{  (.  uoder  »id«  of  maU.  in  ttoUlU    (M.  Edwu^.) 

Gelosimus. 

Generic  Character.-— Carapace  much  wider  than  that  of 
Ocypoda,  more  convex,  and  much  narrower  backwards. 
Stomachal  re|:ion  very  small,  and  genital  region  generally 
very  large.  j>i»po*itiou  of  the  front  and  of  the  iniemal 
antenntf  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  genus ;  ocitiar 
psduncles,  on  the  contrary,  very  narrow,  and  the  cornea 
which  terminates  them  not  occupying  more  than  its  fifth 
part ;  upper  border  of  the  orbits  much  less  projecting  than 
the  lower;  not  divided  into  two  portions  as  in  the  Ocypod/p, 
and  convex  nearly  throughout  its  length ;  external  extremity 
of  those  cavities  largely  open,  and  communicating  with  a 
furrow  which  is  obliquely  directed  behind  and  downwards. 
External  Antennce  much  more  developed  than  in  the  pre- 
eeding  genus.  The  external  jaw-feet  have  the  same  form 
as  the  Octfpodtr.  The  anterior  feet,  in  ceneral,  very 
small  in  the  female ;  but,  in  the  male,  one  of  them  acqnirei 
enormous  dimensions.  Sometimes  it  is  the  right,  sometimes 


the  left  claw  which  grows  to  this  great  aise,  being,  to  c 
stances,  twice  as  large  as  tho  body.  The  claws  of  iJm  i 
anterior  foot  are  enlarged  and  lamellar  towmrda  tbe  lai  sm 
a  little  contorted ;  those  of  the  great  anterior  fool  art  airbai 
elevated,  and  slightly  dentatea  on  the  edges.  The  mi  ti 
the  feet  are  moderate,  and  present  nothuif  irwsr>ika 
The  same  remark  applies  to  tlie  abdomen. 

M.  Milne  Edwards,  who  gives  the  above  chafadar,  tftta 
that  Mr.  Thomas  Bell  had  informed  him  that  asMt  Gds- 
eimi  have  at  a  certain  age,  if  not  always,  a  siylet  ai  t^  «- 
tremity  of  the  oeular  peduncle,  on  the  aide  ef  tW  pm 
daw,  whilst  the  eye  of  the  opposite  side  always  j 
ordinary  form. 


Gelaslmofl  aniinliprft.    (IdiBmi  SaM.) 
c«  UDtWr  ildtf  of  head  i  6,  alxlonieii :  e,  aoieftiM.    (  M.  E4«a^  1 

Geo^aphical  Dietribution  qf  the  Genii.— TW  wkb 
countries  in  both  hemispheres. 

Habiti  qf  the  Genus. — The  Gelanmi  live  in  boles  anr 
the  edge  of  the  sea,  in  pairs,  and  the  great  claw  if  iW 
male  is  used  to  stop  the  entrance  of  the  hole. 

The  species  are  numerous ;  but  they,  as  wdl  as  tht  (Af^ 
poda^  are  difficult  to  be  distinguished,  beeaosa  the  ysRt 
which  differ  the  most,  namely  the  frool  and  the  pm 
claw,  ehange  their  form  with  the  prograieite  age  e(  ik 
animal. 

Example,  GeUmmue  Mariome.  Length  aboal  I  haai 
width  about  an  inch,  French. 

Loco/tfy. —Manilla. 


n«Utim>u  Manonb. 
FOJSII.  OcVFODIAIfS. 

Gelasimus. 
The  fossil  species  which  most  resembles  (fekuimm  MIjt*- 
poani  seems  to  be  Gelaeimus  nitidut^  figured  by  M.  Ur^ 
marest  in  his  Hietoire  Naiurelle  dee  CruiiaoU  foewUm,  b. 
the  lateral  edges  of  the  carapace  in  the  fossil  are  ov 
smooth,  and  the  front  is  terminated  by  a  very  short  •htn 
point.     Neither  the  geological  nor  geographical  loea.' 
appears  to  be  known.    The  specimen  is  in  the  Pais  »< 
scum. 
OCYTTERDS.    [Shrixes] 
OCY'ROE.    [CiLiooRADA,  vol.  viu  p.  Ui.] 
OCYTHOE.    [Cephalopoda;  Papke  NAmrra] 
OCZAKOW,  a  Russian  town  in  the  govcrwBcat  «^ 
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Khenon,  is  situated  in  46*  37'  N.  lat  and  31^  30'  B.  long., 
on  a  small  brook  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Dnieper, 
which  is  here  about  four  miles  and  a  half  wide  between  Oc- 
akow  and  Kinboum.  Oezakow,  though  never  a  large  place, 
was  formerly  one  of  the  most  important  fortresses  in  this 
part  of  the  country,  and  had  a  citadel,  the  walls  of  which 
were  twenty-five  feet  high.  The  population  was  at  that 
time  5000.  It  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  importance  that 
was  attached  to  it  in  the  wars  between  the  Turks  and  the 
Russians  in  the  last  century.  In  1737  it  was  taken  by 
storm  by  the  Russians  under  Count  Munich,  but  with  the 
loss  of  18,000  men.  In  the  same  year  a  Turkish  army  of 
70,000  men  attempted  to  recover  it,  but  was  repulsed  with 
the  loss  of  20,000  men.  The  Russians,  having  nused  the 
fortifications,  abandoned  the  place  in  1738.  The  Turks  re- 
occupied  it  in  1 743,  and  held  it  till  1 788,  when,  after  a  six 
months'  siege  by  the  Russians  under  SuwarrofT,  it  was  taken 
by  storm.  The  English  ^vemment  interfered  in  1790,  to 
oblige  Russia  to  restore  it  to  Turkey ;  but  the  Porte  ceded 
the  place,  which  was  quite  devastated,  at  the  peace  of  1791. 
Oezakow  has  never  recovered,  and  has  not  at  present  above 
1000  inhabitants,  consisting  of  Greeks,  Armenians,  Turks, 
Russians,  and  Moldavians.  This  however  may  be  ascribed 
in  a  great  measure  to  the  rise  of  Odessa,  which  attracted 
both  its  trade  and  its  population.  The  town  is  still  of  some 
importance,  because  tne  larger  merchantmen  going  to 
Kherson  are  obliged  by  the  shallowness  of  the  sea  to  stop  at 
Ocsakow,  where  the  goods  are  put  on  board  smaller  vessels. 
Not  far  firom  Oezakow,  at  the  village  of  Tarutino,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Bug,  are  the  ruins  of  the  antient  Milesian 
colony  of  Olbia,  where  numerous  antiquities,  particularly 
antient  coins,  are  flreauently  found. 

ODE  is  derived  rrom  a  Greek  word,  which  sigtJfies  a 
BOng(^^f),(ioi^f)),  and  appears  to  have  been  originally  ap- 
plied to  any  kind  of  poetry  which  was  written  to  be  sung  or 
accompanied  virith  music  The  ode  may  be  regarded  as  the 
foundation  of  lyric  poetry,  and  differs  firom  epic  poetry  in 
delineating  the  poet's  own  thoughts  and  feelings,  while  the 
latter  species  of  poetrv  details  external  circumstances  and 
events.  The  most  celebrated  Greek  and  Roman  odes  are 
thoee  of  Pindar,  Horace,  and  Anacreon.  In  English  the 
best  odes  have  perhaps  been  written  by  Dryden  and  Gray. 
For  a  ftirther  account  of  this  species  of  poet^  the  reader  is 
referred  to  Lyric  Poetry. 

ODENAnrUS,  or  ODENATHUS.    [Zenobia.] 

ODENSEE.    [FuNBN.] 

ODENWALD.    [Germany] 

ODER,  River.    FGermany.] 

ODERIT  is  probably  bhick  mica;  for,  like  that  sub- 
stance, it  may  be  split  into  thin  leaves.  It  is  opaque,  black, 
and  has  very  little  lustre.  Its  colour  is  probably  owing  to 
some  fbreign  substance,  which  may  cause  the  difference  be- 
tween its  appearance  and  that  of  common  mica.  It  occurs 
in  Sweden. 

ODESSA,  a  seaport  and  important  commercial  town  of 
Southern  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Kherson,  is  in 
46'  28'  N.  lat  and  in  30**  42'  E.  long.,  at  the  north- 
western extremity  of  the  bay  of  Adschai.  This  town, 
which  is  now  so  flourishing,  and  constantly  increasing  in 
extent  and  importance,  was  a  miserable  village  called  Kod- 
schabeg  when  the  empress  Catherine  obtained  possession  of 
Ociakow  and  the  part  of  the  country  as  far  as  the  Dnieper, 
by  the  treaty  of  peace  of  1791.  Ever  since  the  time  of 
Peter  I.  the  Russians  had  been  veir  desirous  of  an  esta- 
blishment on  the  Black  Sea,  especially  after  they  had  got 
possesMion  of  the  south-east  part  of  Poland.  Catherine 
chose  this  spot  for  the  site  of  the  new  town  and  seaport,  and 
several  regiments  were  employed  in  1794  in  digging  the 
foundation  and  in  the  construction  of  public  works.  The 
site  is  on  the  whole  well  chosen.  There  is  no  river,  but  it 
has  a  fine  bay,  with  sufficient  depth  of  water,  almost  to  the 
^«ry  shore,  for  the  largest  men-of-war.  The  bottom  is  fine 
Kind  or  gravel,  and  the  bay  is  seldom  fhaen,  and  then  only 
for  a  short  lime. 

The  emperor  Alexander  completed  what  Catherine  had 
begun.  He  appointed  the  Duke  of  Richelieu,  a  French 
emigrant  nobleman,  who  had  entered  the  Russian  service,  to 
the  postof  governor  of  the  new  town,  under  whose  judicious 
administration  its  prosperity  rapidly  increased.  The  first 
inhabitat^ts  of  Odessa  were  some  Greek  families,  but  in 
1804  the  -uopulation  already  amounted  to  15,000.  The  town 
^  regularly  built  in  the  form  of  an  oblong  parallelogram,  on 
ft  declivity  sloping  towards  the  sea.     The  sunounding 


country  is  an  extenaive  and  fertile  plain,  but  the  dimate  la 
unhealthy  at  some  seasons  of  the  vear.  The  harbour,  which 
is  formed  by  two  large  moles,  and  can  contain  two  hundred 
ships,  is  defended  by  strong  works.  At  the  eastern  ex- 
tremitjT  is  the  citadel,  and  at  the  other  the  lazaretto ;  on  a 
projecting  point  of  land  on  the  south  side  of  the  b^y  there  is 
a  lighthouse.  The  road  is  very  spacious,  and  the  anchorage 
safe,  being  protected  against  all  winds  except  the  south- 
east The  town  is  well  built;  the  streets  are  broad  and 
straight,  but  not  paved.  The  houses  are  in  geneml  two 
stories  high,  and  built  of  stone.  There  are  many 
fine  buildings ;  among  them  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas, 
which  is  the  Russian  cathedral,  the  Protestant  church,  the 
admiralty,  the  hospital,  the  custom-house,  the  exchange, 
and  the  theatre,  where  Russian  pieces,  Italian  operas,  and 
Gh-eek  tragedies  are  performed.  There  is  a  fine  public 
garden  in  the  middle  of  the  town.  Between  the  harbour 
and  the  town  there  is  a  line  of  barracks,  consisting  of  sixteen 
detached  edifices ;  there  are  in  the  town  nearly  six  hundred 
corn-magazines,  and  a  bazar,  which  contains  550  shops. 

To  the  north  of  the  town  there  are  magazines  of  salt  and 
salt  meat,  and  to  the  west  of  them  reservoirs  of  water.  The 
rivers  which  flow  into  the  sea  on  both  sides  being  at  a  con- 
siderable distance,  Odessa  used  often  to  suffer  from  want  of 
water,  but  this  disadvantage  has  been  remedied  by  the  con- 
struction of  an  aqueduct.  The  chief  establishment  for 
education  is  the  Lyceum,  founded  by  the  Duke  de  Riche- 
lieu, on  the  plan  of  those  in  France,  and  called  by  his 
name ;  two  schools  for  jurisprudence,  political  economy 
and  commerce,  and  a  school  for  training  schoolmasters, 
are  connected  with  the  Lyceum :  the  other  institutions  are 
a  school  fbr  young  ladies,  a  school  of  trade  and  navigation, 
a  model-school  for  young  Jews,  the  academy  of  the  Oriental 
langtiages,  the  museum  of  the  antiquities  of  Southern 
Rtissia,  and  the  botanic  garden  and  the  Agricnltural  So- 
ciety. Three  public  baths  have  been  established  of  late 
years,  chiefly  for  the  Poles,  many  of  whom  come  to  Odessa 
for  the  benefit  of  sea-bathing.  The  total  population  of 
Odessa,  with  its  suburbs  of  Perisip  and  Moldawanka,  was 
63,000  at  the  end  of  1837,  among  whom  there  are  many 
Jews,  Poles,  Greeks,  Armenians,  and  German  mechanics. 
The  labouring  class  consists  chietfy  of  Little  Russians,  who 
speak  a  Russian  dialect,  and  are  for  the  most  part  runaway 
serfs.  The  adjacent  country  is  inhabited  by  settlers  from 
different  parts  of  Germany,  by  Bulgarians,  gypsies,  Polish 
and  Russian  peasants.  Of  the  Russian  inhabitants  of  the 
adjacent  country,  the  men  are  a  robust  well-built  raoe; 
the  women,  on  the  contrary,  are  very  ugly,  dirty,  and 
lazy.  The  Jews  are  in  general  very  dirty  in  their  dress ; 
the  costume  of  the  Jewesses,  many  of  whom  are  very  hand- 
some, is  more  ornamental,  and-  often  rich.  The  Greeks 
appear  in  a  motley  mixture  of  Turkish  or  Slavonian  cos- 
tumes. The  Greek  women  are  very  handsome,  and  their 
dress  pleasing  and  tasteful. 

In  the  year  1817  Odessa  was  declared  a  fVee  port  fbr 
thirty  years,  into  which  all  foreign  goods  are  admitted  free 
of  duty.  The  space  allotted  to  the  free  port  is  enclosed 
with  a  circular  wall  to  prevent  smuggling  into  tho  interior. 
The  most  important  article  of  exportation  is  com  from  the 
Ukraine,  wheat  is  exported  to  Turkey,  Italy,  France, 
Spain,  and  England.  The  principal  towns  with  which 
Odessa  is  directly  connected  are  Trieste,  Leghorn,  Mar- 
seille, Barcelona,  and  London.  Other  articles  brought  from 
the  Ukraine  for  exportation  are  flax,  timber,  tallow,  and 
hides.  The  imports  are  colonial  produce,  and  roanuihctures 
of  all  kinds.  The  richest  merchants  are  English,  French, 
and  Italums ;  many  Jews  and  Armenians  are  also  engaged 
in  trade. 

Odessa  has  considerable  breweries  and  distilleries,  and 
manuftictories  of  woollens  and  silks,  tobacco,  soap,  and 
candles.  There  is  a  great  want  of  mechanics  in  the  town, 
and  of  agricultural  lfU)ourers  in  the  country.  The  Russian 
government  has  granted  great  advantages  to  settlers  of  both 
kinds.  Within  these  few  years  many  gardens  have  been 
formed  in  the  environs. 

The  commerce  of  Odessa  in  1838  was  remarkably  prosper- 
ous :  the  value  of  the  exports  exceeded  38  millions  of  rubles, 
and  that  of  the  imports  was  nearly  22  millions  of  rubles. 
Above  800  foreign  ships  (of  which  160  were  English)  en- 
tered the  port,  and  nearly  800  sailed  laden  with  the  pro- 
ductions of  Southern  Russia,  amongst  which  was  above  a 
millioa  chetwerts*  of  wheat    Of  vessels  employed  ia  th« 
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eoftftling^timde,  659  arrived  and  702  tailed.  The  customB* 
duties  were,  1,  for  the  Richelieu  Lyceum,  3,274.686  rubles 
(there  is  a  small  duty  on  every  chetwert  of  com) ;  2,  for  tho 
town  of  Odessa,  1,630,612;  3,  for  the  lighthouses,  19.975: 
in  all,  4,925,273  rubles.  The  year  1839  will  probably 
show  a  further  increase  in  the  trade  of  Odessa ;  for  the 
value  of  the  exports  in  the  first  six  months  of  the  year  was 
33,109,990  rubles,  whereas  it  was  only  13,855,324  in  the 
first  six  months  of  1838.  Up  to  August  the  imports  were 
12,662,162  rubles;  492  ships  had  arrived,  and  473  sailed.* 

(Hassel;  Stein;  Cannabich;  and  the  Rusiian  Official 
Journal  qfihe  Chamber  of  Merchant,) 

ODIN,  or  OTHIN,  was  the  principal  deity  of  the  antient 
Scandinavians  and  Northern  Germans.  *  Wodan,  *  or 
•  Gwodan.'  was  another  form  of  the  name  of  Odin.  Odin  is 
represented  by  some  as  the  god  of  war,  the  Mars  of  Scan- 
dinavian mytholo^.  (Paulus  Diaconus;  Adamus  Bre- 
mensis;  Braun,  Heligion  der  alien  TeuUchen.)  Among 
the  Anelo-Saxons,  Wodan  was  the  (^d  of  merchants,  cor- 
responding to  the  Hermes  of  the  Greeks.  The  fourth  day 
of  the  week,  Wednesday,  derived  its  name  from  this  deity. 
In  the  account  of  the  origin  of  the  world,  as  given  in  the 
older  Edda,  Odin,  the  eldest  son  of  Bor,  the  second  man,  is 
represented  as  having,  with  his  two  brothers  Vil£  and  V6, 
defeated  and  slain  the  frost  giant  Ymer,  out  of  whose  body 
they  formed  the  habitable  world.  According  to  this  fable, 
Odin  and  his  brethren  and  antagonists  are  personifications 
of  the  elements  of  the  world.  [Mythology,  Physical 
Theory^  But  there  is  another  and  a  younger  Odin,  who  is 
partly  a  mythological  and  partly  an  historical  personage. 

In  all  the  Scandinavian  traditions  preserved  by  the  chro- 
niclers, mention  is  made  of  a  chief,  called  Odin,  who  came 
from  Asia  with  a  large  host  of  people  called  Aser,  and  con- 
quered Scandinavia,  where  he  Duilt  a  city  called  Sigtuna, 
with  temples,  and  established  a  worship  and  a  hierarchy ; 
he  also  invented  or  brought  with  him  the  characters  of  the 
Runic  alphabet;  he  was  in  short  the  legislator  and  civiliser 
of  the  North.  He  is  represented  also  as  a  great  magician, 
and  was  worshipped  as  a  god  after  his  death,  when  some  of 
the  attributes  of  tho  older  Odin  were  ascribed  to  him. 
(Messenius,  Scandia  lUiuirata;  Miinter,  Ecclencutical 
History  of  Denmark ;  Finn  .Magnusen,  Prisae  veterum 
Borea&um  Mythologice  Lexicon^  Copenhagen,  1828.) 

The  epoch  of  this  emigration  of  Odin  aud  his  host  is  a 
sobjeot  of  great  uncertainty.  Some  place  it  in  the  time  of 
the  Scythian  expedition  of  Darius  Hystaspis ;  others  (and 
this  has  been  the  most  common  opinion  among  Scandina- 
vian archflDologiBts)  fix  it  about  the  time  of  the  Roman 
oonauests  in  Pontus,  about  60  B.C.  Suhm,  in  his  '  Ges- 
chicnte  der  Nordischen  Fabelzeit,*  enumerates  four  Odins. 
One  was  Bor*s  son ;  he  came  from  the  mouths  of  theTanais, 
and  introduced  into  the  North  the  worship  of  the  sun.  A 
second,  the  son  of  Hermodi,  came  with  the  Aser  from  the 
borders  of  Europe  and  Asia  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  of 
Darius  Hystaspis,  and  brought  with  him  the  Runic  alphabet, 
built  temples,  and  established  the  mythology  of  the  Edda : 
he  is  called  Mid  Othin,  or  Mittel  Othin.  A  third  Odin, 
according  to  Suhm,  was  the  son  of  Fridlef ;  he  fled  from 
the  borders  of  the  Caucasus  at  the  time  of  Pompev*s  con- 
quests, 50  or  60  years  B.C.,  settled  at  Upsala,  and  distri- 
buted Norway,  Denmark,  Gothland,  and  Scania  amons  his 
several  sons.  The  fourth  Odin,  called  also  the  Saxon  Odin, 
lived  in  the  third  or  fourth  century  of  our  sra,  and  \a 
alluded  to  by  Saxo  Grammaticus  and  other  chroniclers.  All 
this  however  is  far  from  being  authenticated,  though  the 
north-western  emi^tion  of  Odin  from  the  borders  of  the 
Caucasus  to  Scandinavia  has  the  support  of  a  uniform  tra- 
dition in  its  favour.  For  the  antient  mythology  of  Scandi- 
navia see  Edda. 

Wodan,  or  Odin,  was  worshipped  by  the  Saxons,  the  Ale- 
Vianni,  the  Long<^Murds,  and  other  German  nations,  until 
their  conversion  to  Christianitv. 

ODO,  Bishop  of  Baieux.    [Baibttx  Tapbstry.] 

ODO'ACER,  a  Gothic  chief,  who,  according  to  some 
authorities,  was  of  the  tribe  of  the  Horuli,  originally 

*  Hm  tdknHns  was  rec«hred  Arom  St  Pctenburg  oa  the  day  ^^beo  thU 
•ftlele  was  icot  to  pr««t:— 

*<Mmm,  Dec^mUr  12, 183B.  TM»  will  be  a  remarliable  yoar  in  Uia  annaU  of 
ow  eommtrea,  oa  aecouat  of  Uie  frc«t  aumber  of  ttaoLs  from  foreii^D  roantriot 
which  have  entered  the  port.  Up  to  tUU  time  they  nmouat  to  97«^  ^^^  * 
Rveal  many  OMre  are  expected.  The  £mtli«1i  fi\r  ev'et^  in  number  tlio«(*  of 
any  other  natko ;  they  already  amouat  to3i)6;  and  out  of  160  ve^^U  now  at 
asohor  io  the  port.  60 are  English.  It  iscaid  that  50  more  will  anive  shoilly. 
■Oft  of  them  befof  alraady  in  the  Black  Sea.  Tlte  number  of  Greek  aud 
HesfoUtaQ  thipe  hae  lih«vi««  oouiUentUy  axreaiecl  this  year,* 


served  as  a  mercenary  in  the  barbariaa  Miflify 
which  the  later  emperors  of  the  West  bad  ( 
pay  for  the  defence  of  Italy.  After  the  two  riral  i 
Glycerius  and  Julius  Nepos  were  both  drireB 
throne,  Orestes,  a  soldier  from  Pannonia,  cloihed  lus  ewa 
son  Romulus,  yet  a  minor,  with  the  imperial  purple,  boc  »• 
tained  all  the  substantiid  authority  in  his  own  baodj^  Tbt 
barbarian  troops  now  asked  for  one-third  of  tb*  kaii  «f 
Italy  to  be  dbtributed  among  them  as  a  rewaid  fat  thnr 
services.  Orestes  having  rejected  their  dcioaiMt  tWv 
chose  Odoacer  for  their  leader,  who  immodialrly  lasirfai 
against  Orestes,  who  had  shut  himself  up  in  Pftvia.  Odnani. 
took  the  city  by  storm,  and  gave  it  up  to  be  pluiid««4  ^ 
his  soldiers.  Orestes  was  taken  prisoner  and  lea  to  nMeasa, 
where  he  was  publicly  executed,  in  Augusi,  A^a  4*X 
exactly  a  twelvemonth  after  he  had  driven  Neyns  eat  of 
Italy.  [Nbfos.]  Romulus,  who  was  called  Augvctajos  bf 
way  of  derision,  was  in  Ravenna,  where  he  was  scaed  by 
Odoacer,  who  stripped  him  of  his  imperial  omaiaeate  sad 
banished  him  to  a  castle  of  Campania,  bat  aOowad  I 
honourable  maintenance.  Odoacer  now  prodaimcd  1 
king  of  Italy,  rejecting  the  imperial  titles  df  Vmnt  \ 
Augustus.  For  this  reason  the  Western  empov  is  ooottdc 
as  having  ended  with  the  deposition  of  Romulos  AnpMUdoa^ 
the  son  of  Orestes.  Odoacer's  authority  did  not  extend 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  Italy.  IJttle  ia  knova  of  ths 
events  of  bis  reign  until  the  invasion  of  llicodork,  k;af  of 
the  Ostrogoths,  who,  at  the  instigation,  as  aome  \mVM  ■■■ 
assert,  of  Zeno,  emperor  of  the  East,  marcfaed  tnm  te 
banks  of  the  Danube  to  dispossess  Odoacer  of  bis  I' 
Theodoric,  at  the  head  of  a  large  army,  defaaM  * 
near  Aquileia,  and  entered  Verona  without 
Odoacer  ^ut  himself  up  in  Ravenna,  a.ix  4S9. 
however  lasted  several  years ;  Odoacer  made  a  brvfe  i 
ance,  but  was  compelled  by  famine  to  surrender  Rcwaaa 
(March,  493).  Theodoric  at  first  spared  bk  lili^  boA  m  a 
short  time  caused  him  to  be  killed,  and  prodauncd  I 
king  of  Italy.     (Procopius;  Cassiodorua.) 

ODONTIS.      [MONODONTA.] 

ODONTO'PHORUS.    [TBTiuoifiDA.] 

ODOSTO^IA,  Fleming's  name  for  a  gena 
from  several  small  species  of  land  shells—  Turho 
spiralis,  unidentattis,  &c.  of  Montagu.    The  ibUewiaf  is  tkr 

Generic  Character.—SheW  conical;  aperture  ofato ;  fr 
ristome  incomplete  retrally,  and  furnished  with  a  tosck  «a 
the  pillar. 

ODYSSEY.    [Homer.] 

(ECOLAMPA^DIUS.    [Zwinoli.] 

CBCUMENICAL  COUNCILS.  During  the  Itat  w^ 
the  greater  part  of  the  second  century  after  the  Chrittiu 
»ra,  the  Christian  communities  called  churd>es  wcte  rnds- 

Eendent  of  each  other.  In  process  of  time  aneuililtiB  w«v 
eld  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  the  opinions  of  the  chaickft 
on  any  points  of  faith  or  practice  respecting  which  rtiyeaa 
had  arisen.  These  assemolies  were  at  first  pieviaoaC  aad 
consisted  of  the  bishops  only,  or  of  the  bishops  sad  nms  of 
the  inferior  clergy,  as  representatives  of  the  ebiurW 
They  had  their  origin  among  the  Greeks,  by  wham  tbsy 
were  named  Synods  (^i^o^oi,  that  is,  Meelimfsi,  and  «■« 
adopted  by  the  Latins,  who  called  them  Cosmms  <Coodhs* 
their  decrees  were  called  Canon*  {gapmu  that  is  Sadtti 
We  have  no  trace  of  them  till  towards  the  end  of  the  mtmi 
century. 

Constantino  the  Great  was  the  first  who  atleopCed  to  aip 
semble  a  council  consisting  of  representatives  IVoai  tlie  wksie 
Christian  church.  Such  councils  were  called  (Bntmemrtc 
(Ecumenical  (otcov/icvuroi,  that  is,  general  or  umftwrnf^ 
from  their  comprising  the  whole  Roman  empsre,  whrK 
in  common  language,  was  considered  as  equivakot  to  tbt 
habitable  world  ((Ecumene,  ^  yn  oUcovuiini).  The  caiKas 
of  such  councils  were  considered  to  be  bindiog  on  tht 
whole  church.  The  following  list  contains  tboea  mhtck 
are  considered  as  general  councils  by  the  Latin  chank. 
There  never  was  an  oscumenical  council  in  the  sttietert 
sense  of  the  word.  Of  those  in  the  folk>wiiig  liat,  the  int 
seven  alone  have  any  pretensions  to  the  tiUew  as  all  iht 
others  were  held  after  tne  schism  between  the  Greek  mA 
Latin  churches :  the  latter  can  be  accounted  i 
on 
the 


ily  by  those  who  consider  the  church  of  Rome  to  eeatea 
e  whole  Catholic  church.    At  the  first  seven  howcim  the 


number  of  representatives  firom 
very  small. 


the  Eastem  duut^  was 


L  m  first  Coun^l^Q^^J^^^Sf^^ 
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^>  settle  the  Arian  controversy,  a.d.  325.    [Nice,  Council 
or.] 

II.  The  First  Council  qf  Cmsiantinopfe,  convened  by 
Tbeodosius  the  Great,  to  settle  controversies  respecting  the 
Trinity.  It  added  to  the  Nicene  creed  the  words  which  re- 
late to  the  divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  a.d.  381. 

III.  Council  of  Ephesus,  It  condemned  the  Neatorian 
heresy,  a  d.  43 1 .    [Nestorians.] 

IV.  Council  qf  Chalcedon,  against  Eutyches,  a.d.  451. 
[Chalcedon;  Eutychians.] 

V.  TTie  Second  Council  qf  Constantinople,  convened  by 
Justinian  I.,  on  the  resurrection  of  the  body  and  the  pre- 
existence  of  the  soul.  It  condemned  the  Origenists  and 
the  'Three  Chapters,'  a.d.  553. 

VI.  The  Third  Council  of  Constantinople,  under  Con- 
stantino Pogonatus.  It  condemned  the  Monothelites,  a.d. 
680.    [Eutychians.] 

VII.  The  Second  Council  qf  Nice,  It  approved  the 
worship  of  images,  a.d.  787. 

VII I.  The  Fourth  Council  qf  Constantinople,  It  con- 
demned Pholius,  A.D.  869. 

IX.  TTie  First  Lateran  Council,  convened  by  Pope  Ca- 
lixtus  II.  It  decided  in  favour  of  the  church's  sole  right  of 
investiture  to  ecclesiastical  offices,  and  decreed  the  celibacy 
of  the  clergy,  a.d.  1 1 23. 

X.  The  Second  Lateran  Council,  under  Pope  Innocent 
II.,  against  the  heretics  Pierre  de  Bruis  and  Arnold  of 
Brescia,  and  for  the  reformation  of  the  church,  a.d. 
1139. 

XL  The  Ttiird  Lateran  Council,  under  Pope  Alexander 
m.  It  condemned  the  Waldenses  and  Albigenses,  and 
settled  the  mode  of  electing  the  popes,  a.d.  1 179. 

XII.  Tfie  Fourth  Lateran  Council,  under  Pope  Innocent 
in.  It  condemned  the  Albigenses,  and  defined  the  doc- 
trine of  transubstantiation,  a.d.  1215. 

XIII.  The  First  Council  qf  Lyon,  under  Innocent  IV., 
for  promoting  the  Crusades,  restoring  ecclesiastical  disci- 
pline, and  dethronhig  the  emperor  Frederick  II.,  a.d. 
1243. 

XIV.  The  Second  Council  of  Lyon,  under  Gregory  X., 
for  the  re-union  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches,  a.d. 
1274. 

XV.  Council  of  Vienne,  under  Clement  V.,  convened  to 
suppress  the  Templars,  to  condemn  heretics,  and  to  assist 
the  Christians  in  Palestine,  a.d.  1311. 

XVI.  Council  of  Constance,  convened  by  the  emperor 
iSigismund,  to  settle  the  papal  schism.  It  condemned  John 
Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague  to  the  flames.  It  sat  from 
1414  to  1418  A.D.    [Constance,  Council  of.] 

XVIL  Council  of  Basel.     Sat  from  1431  till  1448  a.d. 

XVIII.  Fifth  Lateran  Council,  convened  by  Pope  Ju- 
lius II.,  to  oppose  another  which  had  been  held  the  year 
before  at  Pisa  by  nine  cardinals,  a.d.  1512. 

XIX.  The  Council  of  Trent,  convened  by  Paul  III.,  in 
order  to  crush  the  Reformation.  It  sat  fVom  1545  to  1563 
A.a    [Trent.  Council  op.] 

(ECUME'NIUS  was  bishop  of  Tricca  in  Thessaly. 
The  time  at  which  he  lived  is  uncertain :  but  it  was  after 
the  eighth  century  and  before  the  tenth.  He  is  generally 
placed  in  the  ninth  century ;  Cave  assigns  to  him  the  date 
A.D.  990.,  Lardner,  a.d.  950.  He  wrote  commentaries  on 
the  Act9,  on  St.  PauVs  fourteen  Epistles,  and  on  the  seven 
Catholic  epistles  (and  perhaps  on  the  Revelation),  in  the 
form  which  is  called  a  Catena  (chain),  that  is,  containing, 
besides  his  own  observations,  the  remarks  of  other  writers. 
Among  the  authors  thus  quoted  by  him  are  Chrysostom, 
Cyril  of  Alexandria,  Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  Isidore  of  Pelu- 
sium,  Theodoret,  and  Photius.  The  best  editions  of  his 
works  are  those  of  Verona,  1532,  and  Paris,  1631. 

(Monfaucon,  Bibliotheca  Coisliniana,  pref.  and  p.  274; 
Fabricius,  Bib,  Greec,,  tom.  vii.,  p.  788 ;  xiii.,  p.  S45 ;  Cave, 
Hist,  Lit,^  tom.  ii.,  p.  112  ;  Lardner's  Credibility,  in  Works, 
vol.  v.,  p.  154.  ed.  of  1831.) 

OEDENBURG (in  Hungarian,  Soprony ;  the  Soprenium 
of  the  Romans),  the  capital  of  the  palatinate  of  the  same 
name,  is  situated  in  a  pleasant  and  fruitful  country,  amidst 
extensive  vineyards  and  woods  of  chestnut-trees.  It  is 
about  two  miles  and  a  half  frftm  the  south-western  part  of 
the  lake  called  the  Neusiedler  See.  The  temperature  on  the 
banks  of  this  lake  is  milder  than  about  Oedenburg  itself, 
and  the  best  vineyards  are  now  there.  The  inhabitants  have 
been  celebrated  from  remote  ages  for  the  culture  of  the 
vine  and  the  excellence  of  their  wines,  but  of  late  years  this  , 
P  C  No.  1027. 


branch  of  industry  has  from  some  unexplained  causes  greatly 
declined,  and  the  wine  is  very  inferior  to  what  it  once  was. 

The  town  itself  is  not  large,  but  it  is  regular  and  well 
paved;  the  suburbs  are  extensive  and  well  built  The  in- 
habitants, 14,000  in  number,  are  Germans,  whose  ancestors 
came  from  Austria  and  Styria.  Among  the  public  institu- 
ttons  are  the  Roman  Catholic  chapters,  a  gymnasium  (with 
300  scholars)  and  a  school,  a  Lutheran  superin tendency  wiih 
a  lyceum  (360  pupils),  and  a  Protestant  German  school  (300 
scholars).  There  are  also  a  convent  of  Dominican  monks, 
one  of  Ursuline  nuns,  two  Roman  Catholic  churches,  and  a 
Protestant  chiurch.  The  inhabitants  manufacture  consider- 
able quantities  of  woollen  cloths,  playing  cards,  snuft*  and 
tobacco,  and  sugar.  They  carry  on  a  gieat  trade  in  the 
productions  of  the  country,  and  have  well-frequented  cattle 
fairs,  at  which  not  less  than  40,000  head  of  horned  caitle 
and  150,000  swine  are  annually  sold.  In  the  vicinity  there 
are  very  extensive  coal-mines. 

Oedenburg  was  founded  by  the  Romans,  and  was  the 
station  of  the  fifteenth  legion.  Many  Roman  antiquities, 
inscriptions,  coins,  lamps,  sarcophagi,  &c.,  have  been  found 
in  the  neighbourhood. 

OSDICNE'MUS  (literally,  Mhick  or  swollen  leg;'  from 
oiB-avkf,  to  swell,  and  Kvijfiri,  a  leg),  Belon's  name  for  an 
interesting  genus  among  the  birds,  which  seems  to  be  the 
connecting  link  between  the  two  great  groups  of  Bustards 
and  Plovers. 

Mr.  Vigors  terminates  the  family  Charadriadee  by  this 
form,  which,  in  his  opinion,  by  its  affinity  with  the 
earlier  groups  of  the  Gruid€e,  connects  the  former  family 
with  that  which  commences  his  order  Grallatores,  *  We 
may  also  remember,*  adds  Mr.  Vigors,  *  that  the  family  of 
StruthionidiP,  among  the  Rasores,  is  closely  allied  to  the 
Gruidce  of  the  order  before  us  {Grallatores),  and  equally 
so  to  the  Charadriadee,  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of 
the  hinder  toe.  With  the  latter  indeed  it  is  frequently 
united  into  one  group,  from  their  similarity  in  this  character, 
and  the  cursorial  habits  resulting  from  it,  which  are  com- 
mon to  both.  These  three  naturally  allied  families  there- 
fore are  thus  brought  into  contact,  and  their  mutual  affini- 
ties preserved ;  while  at  the  same  time  they  retain  in  the 
system  the  various  stations  into  which  the  diU'erence  in  their 
more  important  characters  tends  to  separate  them. 

Mr.  Swainson  agrees  in  the  main  with  Mr.  Vigors. 
Linnrous  had  previously  placed  the  form  among  the  Plovers, 
and  Cuvier  had  made  his  family  Pressirostres  consist  of  the 
Bustards  {Otis) ;  the  Plovers (CAora/riii*) — which  hedistri- 
butes  into  two  subdivisions,  (Edicnemus,  Temminck ;  and 
the  Plovers  properly  so  called,  Charadrius  —  VaneUus, 
Bechst.,  consisting  of  the  Vanneaux  Pluviers  {Squatarolm, 
Cuv.)  and  the  True  Plovers  {VaneUus,  Cuv.) ;  HeeTnatojms, 
Cursorius,  and  Microdactylus,  the  Cariama  of  Brisson  (^'- 
cholophus),  which  last  leads  to  the  family  of  Cultirostree, 
composed  of  the  great  genus  Ardea  of  Linnseus. 
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M.  Temminck.  who  appears  to  be  the  first  among  the 
Tnoderns  who  applied  the  term  (Bdicnemus  to  the  (^nuB, 
places  it  at  the  head  of  his  Grallaiores ;  and  M.  Lesson,  in 
bis  '  Manuel/  places  it  among^  the  CharadriaicUe  (Leach), 
between  Burhinus,  IlL,  and  Htmantopus,  Briss. 

Mr.  Gould,  who  considers  tho  genus  as  connecting  the 
Bustards  and  Plovers,  observes  that  he  has  often  had  oc- 
casion to  remark,  that  while  the  normal  or  typical  groups 
are  abundant  in  species,  the  aberrant  forms,  which  appear 
to  be  created  fur  the  purpose  of  filling  up  the  intervening 
chasms,  are  restricted  for  the  most  part  to  a  limited  number 
of  species :  thus  while  the  Bustards  and  Plovers  comprise 
a  vast  multitude  of  species,  the  genus  (Edicnemw  contains 
at  most  but  five  or  six,  and  these  confined  entirely  to  the 
regions  of  the  Old  World.     {Birds  qf  Europe.) 

Generic  Char acier,^ Bill  stronj?,  nearly  straight,  rather 
depressed  towards  the  tip.  culmen  elevated,  lower  mandible 
angulated;  nostriU  longitudinal,  pierced  through  and 
through  the  horny  part  of  the  middle  of  the  bill,  and  most 
open  anteriorly.  Tarsi  long.  Three  loes,  all  before,  united 
as  far  as  the  second  joint  by  a  membrane  which  skirts  their 
edges.  TVings  modemte;  first  quill  shorter  than  the 
second,  which  is  longest. 

Example,  (Edicnemua  crepitans,  Temm.  —  Charadrius 
CBdicnemus,  Linn. 

Description, — All  the  upper  parts  of  a  reddish  ashy- 
brown,  with  a  longitudinal  dash  on  the  middle  of  each 
feather;  space  between  the  eye  and  the  bill,  throat,  belly, 
and  thighs,  pure  white;  neck  and  breast  slightly  coloured 
with  reoaish  and  speckled  with  longitudinal  brown  streaks ; 
a  longitudinal  white  band  on  the  wing;  towards  the  middle 
of  the  first  quill  a  great  white  dash,  and  a  very  small  one 
on  the  interior  barb  of  the  second ;  lower  tail-coverts  ruddy ; 
quill-feathers,  except  those  of  the  middle,  terminated  with 
black;  base  of  the  bill  bright-yellowish,  the  rest  black; 
naked  skin  round  the  eyes,  iris,  and  feet,  pure  yellow. 
Length  from  the  bill  to  the  feet  16  inches  2  lines.  Male 
and  Female, 

Such  is TemmincVs  description  of  the  adult  bird;  but 
the  plumage  varies  in  some  individuals.  For  instance,  in 
the  specimen  figured  and  described  by  Gould,  in  his  '  Birds 
of  Europe,'  there  is  an  obscure  bar  of  white  above  and 
below  the  eye,  and  the  ground-colour  of  the  flanks  and 
under  surftice  is  stated  to  be  yellowish-white ;  whilst  the 
yellow  toes  and  feet  are  noticed  as  having  a  tinge  of 
green. 

Voung  A'rclf.— These  have  the  colours  less  distinct,  and 
are  detected  at  the  first  glance  by  the  highly  dilated  form 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  tarsus  and  by  the  size  of  the  knee- 
joint.  Temminck,  who  gives  this  aescription,  adds  that 
this  form  of  the  tarsus  exists  in  the  young  of  the  year  of 
all  species  of  birds  with  long  slender  legs,  but  is  particularly 
remarkable  in  the  young  (Edicnemi. 

This  is  the  Ostardeau  of  Belon ;  Le  Grand  Pluvier,  ou 
Courtis  de  Terre  of  the  French ;  Gran  Pivieri,  Curlotte^ 
Ciurlui, und  Ciurlovl  of  the  Italians;  Lercliengraue  Be- 
genp/ei/er.  Grosser  Brachvogel,  and  Grosse  Bragvogel 
Oder  Gluth  of  the  Germans,  among  whom  it  is  also  called 
Triel,  or  Griel,  according  to  Gesner,  who  thinks  that  it  is 
the  Charadrius  of  Aristotle;  y  Glinbraff  of  the  ancient 
British;  Thick-knee,  Thick-kneed  Bustard,  Stone  Curlew, 
and  Norfolk  Plover  of  the  modem  British. 

Habits,  Food,  Reproduction,  <y-c. — Rapid  on  foot,  power- 
ful in  flight,  which  it  executes  in  wide  circles,  and  haunting 
downs  and  open  places,  this  species  is  in  general  ap- 
proached with  difficulty  by  the  sportsman,  though  it  will 
often  squat  in  places  favourable  to  its  colour,  till  it  is  almost 
trod  on.  Their  shrill  evening  cry  pierces  the  ear,  and  may 
be  heard  nearly  a  mile  in  a  still  night.  Slugs,  worms, 
reptiles,  and,  some  say,  mice,  are  eaten  by  them ;  but  the 
two  former  seem  to  be  their  favourite  food.  White,  in  a 
letter  to  Pennant,  dated  30th  March,  1 768,  says,  '  I  wonder 
that  the  Stone  Curlew,  Charadrius  (Bdicnemus,  should  be 
mentioned  by  writers  as  a  rare  kind :  it  abounds  in  all  the 
campaign  parts  of  Hampshire  and  Sussex,  and  breeds,  I 
think,  all  the  summer,  having  young  ones,  I  know,  very 
Lite  in  the  autumn.  Already  they  beein  clamouring  in  the 
evening.  They  cannot,  I  think,  with  any  propriety,  be 
called,  as  they  are  by  Mr.  Ray,  "  circa  aauas  versantes  ;*' 
for  with  us,  by  day  at  least,  they  haunt  only  the  most  dry, 
open,  upland  fields,  and  sheep-walks,  far  removed  fi*om 
water:  what  they  may  do  in  the  night  I  cannot  say. 
Worms  are  their  usual  food,  but  they  also  eat  toads  and 


frogs.'  No  nest  receives  the  eggs,  which  tre  two  or  them 
in  number,  of  a  light  brown  or  dirty  vbtte.  with  d*j»kv 
blood-coloured  blotches  and  streaks.  *  It  lays,*  nyt  u< 
author  of  the  charming  history  of  Selbonie,  *  lU  tz^ 
usually  two,  never  more  than  fhree,  on  the  bare  cnuzd, 
without  any  nest,  in  the  field ;  so  that  the  couiitTymA&.  a 
stirring  his  fallows,  often  destroys  them.  The  }w2s^  n.t 
immediately  from  the  egg,  like  pariridge««  &,r «  and  tn 
withdrawn  to  some  flinty  field  by  the  dam,  where  tt^rr 
sculk  among  the  stones,  which  are  their  best  lecuritj ;  i  r 
their  feathers  are  so  exactly  of  the  colour  of  oar  cnrr- 
spotted  flints,  that  the  most  exact  obserrer.  unleti  u 
catches  the  eye  of  the  young  bird,  nuy  be  eluded.  .  .  . 
(Bdicnemus  is  a  most  apt  and  expressive  name  for  tkeu^ 
since  their  legs  seem  swollen  like  those  of  a  goorj  r— 
After  harvest  I  have  shot  them  before  the  pustcn  m 
turnip-fields.'  In  his  MS.  the  same  author  remark*  that 
they  seem  to  descend  in  tlie  night  to  streams  and  m^ad'teik. 
perhaps  for  water,  which  their  upland  haunts  do  not  tMM 
them. 

Geographical  Distribution. — Europe  genermljy.  wberv  t 
seems  to  be  migratory  in  many  parts,  in  Britam  aoi  Ger- 
many for  instance.  Temminck  notes  it  as  abundant  lo  lUr 
south  of  France  (in  which  country  Belon  found  youiiir  ««ies 
that  could  not  fly  at  the  end  of  October),  Italy,  Sanl.u  i, 
the  Greek  Archipelago,  and  Turkey.  It  is  aiCo  fcmikd  i-. 
Asia  and  Africa.  It  occurred  among  the  Trebuond  c«l!€«- 
tion  of  birds  presented  to  the  Zoolo£cical  Societ}  c/  Lc&d.a 
by  Mr.  Keith  Abbott ;  and  the  localities  attributed  Co  it  tt 
Mr.  Gould  are  Europe  and  Africa,  but  not  Ivlo.  (7«. ; 
Proc.,  1834.)  Col.  Sykes  however  had  pre^umslt  rer^ird^ 
it  among  the  birds  of  the  Deccan :  at  le«*t  be  »ay^  *  there 
is  no  visible  difference  between  the  Dukhun  and  Br*.:«b 
species.'  {Zool,  Proc,  J  832.)  If  it  be  the  Chamlr.a 
Kervari  of  Hasselquist.  which  Linneus  and  meat  auib«n 
suppose  it  to  be,  that  traveller  describes  it  as  c^ 
biting  Lower  Egypt,  near  the  sepulchres,  and  la  ta# 
deserts.  In  Britain  it  arrives  early  in  the  sprinj;.  T^ 
following  is  the  earliest  period  recorded  by  White":— '  Ot 
the  27th  of  February,  1788,  Stone  Curlews  were  he««l  i^ 
pipe ;  and  on  March  1  st,  after  it  was  dark,  some  were  m»  tf 
over  the  village,  as  might  be  perceived  by  their  quiciiLr. 
note,  which  they  use  in  their  nocturnal  excursiuos  by  vit 
of  watch-word,  that  they  may  not  stray  and  lose  ihrtr  oa- 
panions.  Thus  we  see  that  retire  whithersoever  tbcy  Bat 
m  the  winter,  they  return  again  early  in  the  tpnn^  s&< 
are,  as  it  now  appears,  the  first  summer  birds  \ha  cast 
back.  Perhaps  the  mildness  of  the  season  may  bi^ 
quickened  the  emigration  of  the  curlews  this  i«er.'  TV<t 
are  seldom  seen  after  the  beginning  of  October';  but  Msri- 
wick  states  that  he  received  on  the  3 1st  January.  ITri  « 
bird  of  this  species  which  had  been  recently  killed  \y  % 
neighbouring  farmer,  who  said  that  he  had  frequemiv  uaz 
it  in  his  fields  (Sussex)  during  the  former  pait  ii  it. 
winter.  This,  perhaps,  adds  Klarkwick,  was  an  vtm^^^ 
straggler,  which,  by  some  accident,  was  prereakii  f-wi. 
accompanying  iu  companions  in  their  migratjoo.  As  il  e 
autumn  advances,  these  birds  collect  into  docks,  aac*  aflrr 
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which  they  leave  this  country.  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Kent, 
and  Hampshire  seem  to  be  the  favourite  counties  of  the 
Stone  Curlew ;  but  it  occurs,  thoueh  rarely,  in  the  York- 
shire Woldf ,  higher  than  which  it  does  not  seem  to  go  in 
these  islands.  Mr.  Selby  says  that  he  never  met  with  it  or 
heard  of  it  in  the  more  northern  English  counties,  nor  in 
Scotland.  It  does  not  occur  in  Mr.  Thompson's  Irish  list 
in  the  *  Zoological  Proceedings.' 

Utility  toman.— In  the  hands  of  a  good  cook  this  species 
is  a  delicate  bird  for  the  table. 

In  the  Portraits  cTOyseaux,  the  following  quatrain  well 
(ledcribci  the  bird  and  the  reason  for  the  name  given  to  it 
b/Belon:— 

*  LoQ  pout  nommar  eeiiay<cy*  Otterdeau* 
Piitccqu'il  Mi  approchaot  de  TOiUrda, 
Qui  sous  le  ply  de«  genoox  Tot  regarde, 
Le  trouTo  grot  pliu  qu'  k  nul  autre  oyieaa,* 

OELAND.    [Aland.] 

OELS  is  a  lord^ihip.  with  the  title  of  a  principality,  in 
Lower  Silesia,  and  in  the  Prussian  government  of  Breslau. 
Together  with  the  principality  of  Oels  Bernstadt,  which  has 
been  united  with  it  ever  since  1745,  it  has  an  area  of  780 
square  miles,  above  90,000  inhabitants,  and  a  revenue  of 
18,000/.  per  annum,  burdened  however  with  debts  of  long 
standing.  The  soil  is  in  general  fertile,  and  produces  much 
corn,  ttax,  fruit,  and  also  timber,  the  forests  being  very  exten- 
sive. Game  and  fish  are  in  abundance.  The  chief  town, 
Oels.  situated  in  5 1**  25'  N.  lat.  and  l*!"*  30'  E.  long.,  in  a  plain 
un  the  river  Oelsa,  tias  a  population  of  6100  inhabitants, 
who  carry  on  considerable  manufactures  of  woollen  cloths ; 
there  arc  likewise  extensive  breweries.  The  palace  or  cas- 
tle, in  which  there  is  a  pood  library,  with  collections  of 
works  of  art  and  natural  history,  is  surrounded  with  walls 
and  a  moat,  and  has  a  beautiful  park.  There  are  in  the 
town  one  Roman  Catholic  and  5  Lutheran  churches,  3  hos- 
pitals, a  Lutheran  gymnasium,  admirable  establishments 
for  the  poor,  an  institution  founded  in  1821  for  the  promo- 
tion of  morality  among  poor  country  girls,  a  theatre,  &c. 
The  principality  of  Oels.  after  the  death  of  the  last  duke, 
Charles  Frederic  of  Miinslerberg  and  Oels,  in  1647.  came 
to  his  son-in-law  Duke  Silvius  Nimrod  of  Wiirtemberg, 
founder  of  the  line  of  Wiirtemberg-Oels.  This  line  becom- 
ing e.xtinct  in  1 792,  the  principality  came,  through  his  only 
daughter  and  heiress  Sophia  Frederica  Charlotte,  to  her 
husband  Duke  Frederick  Augustus  of  Wurtemberg ;  and 
after  his  death,  in  1805,  to  his  nephew  Duke  Frederick 
William  of  Brunswick,  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Quatre  Bras 
in  1815,  the  succession  having  been  secured  to  him  by  Fre- 
derick the  Great  in  1 785.  After  his  death  it  devolved  to  his 
eldest  son  and  successor  Charles,  who  in  1825  made  it  over 
to  bis  brother  William,  who  still  possesses  it,  since  ho 
assumed  tho  government  of  Brunswick  in  1830. 

(ENANTHE,  a  poisonous  genus  of  apiaceous  or  umbel- 
liferous plants,  one  of  which,  the  CE.  pimpinelloides,  appears 
to  have  been  the  oitfav^n  of  Theophrastus  and  Dioscorides. 
The  species  are  readily  known,  independently  of  other  cha- 
racters, by  their  fruits  being,  by  the  contraction  of  the  rigid 
pedicels^  strongly  compacted  into  heads,  the  upper  side  of 
which  is  muricated  by  the  stifif  straight  lon^  styles.  The 
fruite  have  on  each  face  five  convex  obtuse  ridges,  of  which 
the  marginal  ones  are  a  little  the  largest. 

The  species  are  all  inhabitants  of  damp  meadows  or 
watery  places,  and  are  common  in  Europe.  The  most  im- 
portant is  (E.  crocatcL,  an  inhabitant  of  ditches,  banks  of 
rivers,  and  similar  situations.  This  plant,  which  Dr.  Christi- 
son  reckons  the  mostenergetic  of  the  narcotico-acrid  poisonous 
planU  of  its  class,  has  a  root  of  many  Ueshy  finijers,  looking 
exactly  like  a  dahlia-root  in  miniature,  but  abounding  in 
an  orange-coloured  fetid  juice,  which  is  also  plentiful  in 
other  ]iarts  of  the  plant,  and  in  which  the  deleterious  cjua- 
lilies  reside.  The  stem  j;rows  from  two  to  five  fbet  high, 
is  much  branched,  round,  and  hollow.  The  leaves  are 
of  a  dark  shining  green,  doubly  pinnate,  with  wedge- 
shaped  leatleU  variously  and  deeply  cut.  The  umbels 
are  large  and  convex,  of  many  general  and  a  still  greater 
number  of  partial  rays.  The  bracts  of  the  involucre  are 
variable  in  number  and  size.  The  flowers  are  white,  tinged 
with  purple.  Cases  of  accidental  poisoning  with  this  plant, 
in  consequence  of  its  roots  having  been  mistaken  for  ground- 
nuts, parsnips,  &Cm  by  ignorant  people,  are  common.  In 
general  death  takes  place  within  three  hours  and  a  half  of 
the  poison  having  been  administered,  and  often  within  tho 
first  hour*  \ 


<Eouitha  crocata. 

OSNANTHE.    [Wheatear.] 

OESEL,  an  island  in  the  Baltic,  situated  between  58** 
and  58**  40'  N.  lat.  and  between  21**  40'  and  23**  20'  E.  long., 
stretches  across  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Livonia,  or  Bay 
of  Riga.  It  extends  from  south  by  west  to  north  by  cast 
about  45  miles,  with  an  average  width  of  about  25  miles;  a 
narrow  peninsula  extends  from  its  south-western  corner 
about  20  miles  southwards.  The  area  of  the  island  falls 
short  of  1200  square  miles:  in  extent  it  may  be  compared 
with  the  county  of  Stafford.  The  surface  is  uneven  and 
rocky,  but  it  is  covered  with  a  goo<l  layer  of  vegetable  mould, 
and  accordingly  the  island  is  rather  fertile.  The  highest 
hills  do  not  appear  to  exceed  200  feet  in  elevation.  The 
winters  are  much  less  severe  than  on  the  adjacent  con- 
tinent. Tho  island  produces  grain,  of  which  a  part  is  ex- 
ported,  flax,  hemp,  and  a  little  tobacco.  A  considerable 
portion  of  the  island  is  used  as  pasture-grounds.  The 
inhabitants,  who  are  Esthonians,  amount  to  more  than 
30.000.  The  i?land  belongs  to  the  government  of  Livonia, 
or  Riga,  of  which  it  constitutes  the  circle  of  Arensburg,  so 
called  from  the  principal  town,  which  is  situated  on  the 
southern  coast  of  the  island,  has  a  harbour  for  small 
vessels,  and  carries  on  some  trade  with  Riga  in  the  produce 
of  the  island.  The  population  is  about  1500.  Oesel  was 
early  taken  possession  of  by  the  Danes,  who  ceded  it  to 
Sweden,  in  1645,  by  the  peace  of  Bromsebro;  it  remained 
in  the  possession  of  the  Swedes  till  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century,  when  it  was  taken  by  Russia,  to  which  power  it 
was  finally  ceded,  in  1721,  by  the  peace  of  Nystadt,  together 
with  Livonia.  The  position  of  tnis  island  across  the  en- 
trance of  the  Gulf  of  Livonia  renders  the  navigation  of  that 
gulf  dangerous  in  the  earl^  part  of  the  spring.  When 
western  or  north-western  winas  prevail,  the  ice  which  is 
brought  down  by  the  Diina  river,  being  prevented  from 
dispersing  in  the  sea,  is  accumulated  within  the  gulf,  a  cir- 
cumstance which  causes  loss  of  life  and  property. 

CESO'PHAGUS,  or  gullet,  is  the  canal  leading  from 
the  pharynx,  the  short  cavity  at  the  back  of  the  mouth, 
to  the  stomach.  In  man,  it  is  composed  of  two  layers  ot 
muscular  fibres,  an  external  longitudinal  layer,  and  an  in  • 
ternal,  composed  of  circular  fibresi  by  which  tlie  ibod  is  pro 
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pelled  towards  tho  stomach*  and  which  are  lined  hy  a  lajer 
of  soft  mucous  memhrane  and  a  moderately  thick  cuticle 
continued  from  that  of  the  lips  and  mouth.  In  manv  ani- 
mals its  interior  is  heset  with  numerous  firm  pointed  pro- 
cesses directed  towards  the  stomach  to  prevent  any  food 
tliat  has  passed  through  it  from  returning  into  the  mouth ; 
in  the  ruminants,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  one  of  the  chief 
means  by  which  the  partially  digested  food  is  brought  again 
to  the  mouth  for  the  chewing  of  the  cud. 

GB'STRIDiE,  a  familv  of  Dipterous « nsects  of  the  section 
Athericera,  distinguished  by  the  proboscis  being  either  in  a 
rudimentary  state  or  wanting;  the  palpi  are  sometimes 
distinct  and  occasionally  wanting;  tho  antennae  are  short, 
enclosed  in  a  cavity  in  the  fore  part  of  the  head ;  the  third 
joint  is  usually  glebular,  and  the  stylet  is  usually  dorsal ; 
the  abdomen  is  generally  large ;  the  wings  have  generally 
tliree  posterior  cells,  of  which  the  first  is  often  closed. 

It  Will  be  seen  from  the  above  definition  that  the  (Estri 
of  the  moderns  cannot  be  the  same  as  the  (Estrus  (cUtrrpoc) 
of  the  antient  Greeks,  a  fly,  which,  we  learn  from  Aristotle 
(Ilist,  Anim,t  iv.  4,  &c.),  Virgil  (Georgics,  iii.  148),  iBlian, 
and  others,  is  armed  with  a  strong  tongue  (proboscis), 
pierces  the  hides  and  sucks  the  blood  of  quadrupeds,  and 
makes  a  peculiar  kind  of  harsh  humming  noise.  Mr. 
Bracy  Clark  states  that  the  (Estrus  bovis  makes  no  noise 
whilst  flying,  and  Mr.  W.  S.  M'Leay  says,  *the  (Estrus 
equi  is  also  silent  in  flying,  as  I  have  repeatedly  myself  ob- 
served.* The  absence  in  some  and  the  rudimentary  state 
of  the  proboscis  in  others  of  the  modern  (Estri  proves  that 
they  are  not  blood-suckers ;  and  this  fact  is  otherwise  at 
variance  with  the  description  given  by  the  antients,  their 
(Estri  having  a  strong  proboscis,  a  circumstance  which, 
connected  with  the  blood-sucking  habits  of  the  TabanidUe^ 
another  family  of  Dipterous  insects,  induces  Mr.  M'Leay 
to  imagine  that  the  (Estrus  of  the  antients  belongs  to  that 
group.  An  ingenious  paper  on  this  subject,  by  the  gentle- 
man last  mentioned,  will  be  found  in  the  14th  volume  of 
the  '  Linnsean  Transactions.* 

The  modern  (Estrida  are  certain  flies  (whose  larvce  are 
well  known  by  the  name  of  hots)  which  deposit  their  eggs 
on  tho  body  of  various  herbivorous  Quadrupeds,  so  that  the 
larva  when  hatched  shall  find  itseli  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  its  appropriate  food,  either  in  the  hide  of  the  animal,  in 
its  stomach*  or  elsewhere.  Each  species  of  (Estrus,  almost 
invariably  confines  its  attacks  to  a  certain  species  of 
quadruped,  and  finds  its  nutriment  in  the  same  part  or 
nearly  the  same  part  of  that  quadruped;  from  tnis  cir- 
cumstance the  species  are  often  namea  after  the  animal  of 
which  each  is  a  parasite. 

The  larva)  of  the  (Estri  are  usually  of  a  conical  form, 
and  the  segments  of  the  body  are  generally  furnished 
with  spines ;  the  organs  of  respiration  are  situated  at  the 
posterior  extremity  of  the  body,  which  is  the  largest ;  the 
mouth,  which  is  situated  at  the  opposite  extremity,  in  some 
consists  of  soft  mamilln,  whilst  in  those  species  which  de- 
rive their  nutriment  in  the  stomach  of  an  animal  or  in  such 
a  situation  that  they  would  be  liablo  to  be  dislodged,  the 
mouth  is  furnished  with  two  hooks  for  prehension ;  these 
hooks  are  curved  outwards,  so  that  when  once  inserted  they 
reiain  their  hold  without  any  exertion  on  the  part  of  the 
insect. 

These  larv©  are  divided  by  Latreille,  according  to  the 
situations  which  they  inhabit,  into  cutaneous,  cervical,  and 
gastric,  as  some  live  in  the  tumours  formed  on  the  skin, 
others  in  some  part  of  the  interior  of  the  head  of  the  animal 
attacked  by  them,  and  the  last  in  the  stomach.  'The  eggs 
of  the  first,'  says  Latreille,  'are  deposited  by  the  parent 
under  the  skin,  by  means  of  a  squamous  ovipositor,  com- 
posed of  four  tubes  fitting  one  within  the  other,  and  armed 
at  the  end  with  hooks  and  two  other  appendages.  This 
instrument  is  formed  by  the  last  annuU  of  the  abdomen. 
These  larv»  are  not  compelled  to  change  their  domicile, 
finding  themselves,  when  hatched,  in  the  midst  of  the  puru^ 
lent  matter  on  which  they  feed.  The  ova  of  the  others  are 
simply  denosited,  and  glued  to  various  parU  of  the  skin, 
either  in  the  vicinity  of  the  natural  cavities  into  which  the 
larvflo  afterwards  penetiate  and  take  up  their  abode,  or  on 
those  spots  which  the  animal  is  in  the  habit  of  licking,  by 
which  means  the  larvo  are  conveyed  by  the  tongue  into 
the  mouth,  whence  they  are  carried  with  the  food  into  the 
stomach,  to  the  coats  of  which  they  attach  themselves.'  Mr. 
Bracy  Clark  thinks  the  food  of  these  is  most  probably  the 
chyle,  which,  being  nearly  pure  aliment,  may  go  wholly  to  ' 
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the  composition  of  their  bodies,  without  wm  i 
tious  residue.  When  full  grown,  they  pass  vith  tW  i 
food,  and  falling  to  the  ground,  they  seek  wmm  coc 
retreat,  in  which  they  assume  the  pupa  stata  aad  i 
their  final  transformation.  A  detailed  acooont  of  the  Wa^ 
of  several  of  the  species  of  (Estri  will  be  foiiii4  ia  tW 
article  Bots. 

In  the  most  modem  work  on  diptenms  tnsceU*  tbt  fal- 
lowing seven  genera  are  enumerated  as  beloogiiis  t»  ift* 
family  (EstrioUt, 

Genus  1.  Cuterebra  (Clark).   Distinguiabto|t  cbaraetm 
head  somewhat  swollen  in  front ;  buccal  cavity  tnaanlc; 
proboscis  very  small  and  retractile ;  third  joint  of  tS»  la- 
tenna  ovate ;  stylet  plumose ;  joints  of  the  tant 
with  tolerably  large  pads.    Two  species  of  tfau 
found  in  North  America,  the  Cuterebra 
buccata ;  their  larvce  are  parasites  on  the  hare»  aa 
A  third  species  is  found  in  Cayenne,  the  C  tpkJMmwL. 

2.  Hypoderma  (Clark)  has  the  proboaeis  iodiiiliaH;  a 
small  Y-shaped  buccal  opening;  no  distinct  palpi;  t^ 
third  joint  of  the  antenna  is  very  short  and  Cranavena.  To 
this  genus  belongs  the  (Estrus  which  attacks  the  ox  (Ifyvv 
derma  bovis),  the  larva  of  which  Uvea  in  ibe  bide  of  Wax 
animal. 

3.  (Edemagena.  Tliis  genus  has  tbe  boecal  openm^ 
hnear,  and  enlarged  above  ;  it  has  no  pcobosos ;  um  two 
palpi  are  placed  near  together  and  are  two-iomte4,  lim 
second  joint  is  large,  orbicular,  and  compriend;  tbtdavi 
and  pads  of  the  tarsi  are  large.  Only  one  ipeciea  of  thm 
genus  is  known,  the  (Edemagena  tetrandi,  and  tbn  n 
found  in  Lapland.  The  female  fly  deposits  bcr  cfp  en  iba 
back  of  the  rein-doer,  and  the  larvn  live  in  the  hak  of  iku 
animal. 

4.  Cevhenemyia  has  a  very  small  roonded  prul— lu, 
above  wnich  the  palpi  are  inserted  close  together;  tbar  m 
two-jointed,  and  the  second  joint  is  globular;  tkm  '^ai 
joint  of  the  antennse  is  compressed,  and  tbe  Krlct  ■  a- 
sorted  at  its  base.    The  body  is  broad  and  nmnded.    Ce^ 


phenemyia  trompe  is  found  in  Lapland ;  its 
the  frontal  sinus  of  the  rein-deer.     Since  tbe 
however  is  found  in  Saxony,  where  there  are  no  i 
the  larva  must  find  its  nutriment  likewise  in 
animal. 

5.  Cephalemyia.  In  this  genus  the  body  is  bnt  i 
clothed  with  hair,  the  head  is  very  large  and  i 
front ;  there  are  no  cheek  cavities ;  tbe  palpi  are  i  _ 
or  at  least  are  only  represented  by  two  small  tnbercks;  tW 
stylet  of  the  antenna  is  apical ;  the  wingi  have  tve  partiacac 
cellules. 

But  one  species  of  this  genus  is  reeorded,  tb»  CkfSm- 
lomyia  ovis.  The  female  fly  deposits  her  eggs  in  the  asr  af 
the  sheep,  and  the  larvs  live  in  the  frontalsiniia. 

6.  Colax.  Here  there  are  likewise  no  boecal  csrsw» ; 
the  antenne  are  distant  from  each  other  and  insvtai  mrxs 
the  eyes,  the  stylet  is  terminal ;  the  wings  hare  hmx  pK»- 
terior  cellules;  the  first  posterior  rcdlule  m  db^rt  aai 
open,  the  third  is  closed,  and  the  anal  is  long. 

The  only  species  hitherto  discovered  belcng^ac  U  tli!* 
genus  is  fbund  in  Brazil ;  its  habits  are  unkiwvaL  It  > 
the  Colax  macula  of  Wiedemann. 

7.  (Estrus,  This  generic  name  is  now  conined  t»  asra 
species  of  the  (Estridcp  as  have  no  buccal  cavit;  z  iSktf^r 
wanting,  or  represented  only  by  minute  tubcrcio:  "^ 
wings  are  decumbent,  and  have  the  first  poatenaroKUk« 
entirely  open. 

To  tnis  genus  belongs  the  (Estrus  whoee  larra  or  %«<  > 
found  in  the  stomach  of  the  hovse,  tbe  CB^rms  earn.  TW 
larvB  of  two  other  species  {(Estrus  k^ewsorrkoJaha  mv^ 
(Estrus  salutaris)  are  also  found  in  the  motnmek  «tf  ito 
horse. 

The  (Estrus  peeorum  (a  species  fotmd  in  SaedcaU  wbca 
in  the  larva  state,  is  found  in  the  intestines  of  tbe  ox. 

The  larva  of  another  species,  the  (Estrus  tmaaiu,  m  md. 
to  live  in  the  oBsophagus  of  tbe  horse,  the  aas,  tba  mjum. 
the  staff,  and  the  goat 

(ETA,  MOUNT.    FGrkbce;  Thbsjaly.J 

(ETHRA,  Dr.  Leach's  name  for  a  genus  of  En 

Crustaceans,  placed  by  M.  Milne  Edwards  m  tbe  i  ^ 

tative  of  his  first  division  (Canceriens  Oypiopo^*>  «if  ks 
tribe  Cancerians ;  and  indeed  his  Oyptopod  Cteoerrv^  «* 
composed  of  this  genus  solely.    Latreille  made  (gAm  mmi 

•  •  llbtoira  Naturelle  d#«  IsMdn   THuttm;   bv  M.  Mii  iia_   a   wm 
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Ca^appa  [Calappa]  form  the  fkmily  Cryptopoda ;  but  M. 
Milne  Edwards  is  of  opinion  that  the  only  character  which 
tbey  have  in  common  with  the  latter  is  the  existence  of 
lamelkr  prolongations  on  the  sides  of  the  carapace,  disposi- 
fioni  which  are  also  found  in  certain  Leuconanst  whilst  all 
the  rest  of  their  organization  approaches  that  of  the 
Crabi. 

(Ethra. 

The  whole  surface  of  the  body  rugged  and  appearing  as  if 
eroded.  Carapace  a  third  wider  than  it  is  long,  oval, 
strongly  knobbed  above,  and  with  the  lateral  borders 
strongly  dentilated  and  a  little  curved  upwards.  Front 
entire  and  a  little  more  projecting  in  the  middle  than  on 
the  sides.  Eyes  very  small,  the  orbits  nearly  circular,  their 
upper  border  with  two  small  fissures,  and  the  lower  border 
separated  from  the  front  by  a  very  large  gap,  Antennary 
fosseis  nearly  square,  and  the  basilary  joint  of  the  internal 
antenmv  filling  them  almost  entirely ;  the  moveable  stem 
of  these  appendages  very  small,  and  bent  longitudinally 
forwards.  Basilary  joint  of  the  external  antennce  very 
lari^e,  and  advancing  up  to  the  lower  border  of  the  front,  so 
as  to  fill  the  gap  which  would  otherwise  make  the  orbit 
communicate  with  the  antennary  fosset ;  its  anterior  extre- 
mity very  narrow  and  upon  the  edge  of  the  inferior  orbital 
border ;  second  joint  of  the  external  antennae  very  small, 
occupying  the  internal  canihus  of  the  eyes,  and  supporting 
a  stemlet  which  is  rudimentary  and  very  difficult  to  distin- 
guish. External  jaW'/eet  completely  closing  the  buccal 
frame ;  the  internal  border  of  their  second  and  third  joints 
straight :  this  last  portion  is  stronely  truncated  at  its  pos- 
terior and  internal  angle,  and  hides  almost  entirely  the 
palpiform  stemlet  which  has  its  origin  under  its  anterior 
and  internal  angle.  Sternal  plastron  much  longer  than  it 
is  wide.  Anterior ^^^  about  once  and  a  quarter  as  long  as 
the  post- frontal  portion  of  the  carapace,  and  of  nearly  the 
same  form  as  in  Parthenope,  excepting  that  their  upper 
and  internal  surface  is  slightly  concave,  so  as  exactly  to  fit 
the  lower  and  anterior  portion  of  the  trunk ;  second  pair  of 
feet  much  shorter  than  the  post-frontal  portion  of  the  cara- 
pace ;  the  other  pairs  successively  diminishing  in  len^:th, 
and  all  surmounted  with  a  sharp  and  unequal  crest.  Tar- 
sus short  and  styliform.  Abdomen  with  ^ven  segments  in 
the  female  and  five  only  in  the  male. 

Place  in  the  System,— M.  Milne  Edwards  is  of  opinion  that 
this  form  has  great  afiinity  with  the  genus  Cryptopodia  be- 
longing to  the  family  of  Oxyrhynchs,  and  that  it  establishes 
the  passage  between  those  crustaceans  and  the  other  Cance- 
rians,  at  the  same  time  that  it  approaches  Calappa,  whose 
natural  place  is  in  the  family  of  Oxystomes, 

Geographical  Distribution  qf  the  Genu«.— East  Indian 
and  African  Seas. 

Example,  (Ethra  scruposa.  Length  2  to  3  inches.  Co- 
lour gfeyish. 

Locality, — Isle  of  France  and  Indian  Archipelago. 


(Ethra  scruposa. 
a,  the  right  pincer,  external  view. 

OKTTINGEN,  formerly  au  independent  county  in  the 


north  part  of  Swabia,  now  belongs  partly  to  Bavaria  and 
partly  to  Wiirtemberg.  Its  area  is  372  square  miles,  and 
the  population  above  61,000.  It  is  a  very  fertile  country, 
watered  by  the  rivers  Wernitz  and  Eger,  and  produces 
corn,  hemp,  flax,  and  timber.  It  has  a  good  breed  of 
homed  cattle  and  horses,  and  is  particularly  famous  for  its 
geese.  It  abounds  in  fact  in  all  the  necessaries  of  life 
except  salt.  It  has  likewise  iron,  saltpetre,  and  remarkably 
fine  stone  for  building.  The  county  is  now  divided  be- 
tween two  princes,  whose  common  ancestor,  Lewis  XV., 
lived  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation ;  of  his  two  sons,  Lewis 
XVI.  founded  the  Protestant  and  Ferdinand  the  Roman 
Catholic  branch:  the  former,  which  obtained  in  1674  the 
rank  of  prince  of  the  empire,  became  extinct  in  1731 ;  the 
latter  was  divided  by  the  three  sons  of  William  the  Elder 
into  three  branches — Oettingen- Spielberg,  which  obtained 
the  princely  dignity  in  1734  ;  Oettingen-Wallerstein,  which 
succeeded  by  will  to  the  possessions  of  the  extinct  Protestant 
line,  and  obtained  the  princely  dignity  in  1774;  and  Oet- 
tingen-Baldern,  which  is  now  likewise  extinct. 

Oettingen-Oettingen,  or  Spielberg,  in  the  circle  of  the 
Rezat  in  Bavaria,  is  84  square  miles  in  extent,  and  contains 
about  15,000  inhabitants.  The  prince  resides  in  the  town 
of  Oettingen  on  the  Wernitz,  in  48**  37' N.lat.  and  10**  38'  E. 
long.  The  inhabitants,  3280  in  number,  are  half  Pro- 
testants, half  Roman  Catholics ;  there  are  250  Jews.  It  is  a 
well  built  town,  has  two  palaces,  a  gymnasium,  an  elegant 
Lutheran  church,  a  Roman  Catholic  church,  a  literary 
society,  an  orphan  asylum,  and  manufactories  of  cotton, 
linen,  and  worsted. 

The  prince  of  Oettingen-Wallerstein  has  a  territory  of  252 
square  miles,  partly  in  Wiirtemberg,  partly  in  Bavaria,  with 
46,000  inhabitants.  Wallerstein,  the  capital  and  residence 
of  the  prince,  is  a  well  built  market-town,  with  1500  inha- 
bitants. The  prince's  palace  is  a  handsome  building,  and 
contains  a  good  library  and  a  collection  of  paintings. 

OPEN.    [BuDA.] 

OFFENBACH  is  the  capital  of  a  circle  in  the  province 
of  Starkenburg,  in  the  grand-duchy  of  Hesse,  and  belongs 
to  the  mediatised  princes  of  Isenberg-Berstein.  It  is  situ- 
ated in  a  very  pleasant  and  fertile  country,  about  a  league 
from  Frankfort,  on  the  bank  of  the  Maine,  over  which  there 
is  a  bridge  of  boats :  it  is  surrounded  on  one  side  with  a 
wall,  on  the  other  by  a  navigable  canal  which  joins  the 
Maine.  It  consists  of  the  old  and  the  new  town,  the  latter 
of  which  is  well  built.  The  public  buildings  are  a  fine 
palace,  a  Lutheran,  a  French  Calvin ist,  and  2  Calvinist 
churches,  and  a  gymnasium.  The  population  is  8000.  Offen- 
bach is  the  only  considerable  commercial  and  manufacturing 
town  in  the  grand-duchy.  The  manufactures  are,  very  va- 
rious :  the  principal  are  leather,  hats,  silks,  hosiery,  earthen- 
ware, all  kinds  of  lacquered  goods,  gold  and  silver  wire, 
jewellery,  snuff  and  tobacco,  wax  candles,  white-lead,  cho- 
colate, and  carriages,  which  are  much  esteemed  all  over 
Germany  for  ligiitness  and  durability. 

OFFICE  FOUND.  By  the  common  law  of  England, 
where  the  king  is  entitled,  upon  the  occurrence  of  certain 
events,  to  take  possession  of  real  or  personal  property  previ- 
ously belonging  to  a  subject,  the  facts  upon  which  the 
king's  title  accrues  must  be  first  ascertained  by  an  inquisi- 
tion  or  inquest  of  office.  Tins  inquiry  is  executed  by  some 
officer  of  the  crown,  such  as  the  escheator,  coroner,  or 
sheriff",  or  by  persons  specially  commissioned  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  the  facts  arc  ascertained  by  a  jury  of  an  indeter- 
minate number,  but  consisting  usucilly,  though  not  neces- 
sarily, of  twelve  men.  Such  inquests  were  much  more 
frequent  before  the  abolition  of  military  tenures,  when  in- 
quisitions post  mortem  were  instituted  upon  the  death  of 
any  of  the  king  s  tenants,  to  inquire  of  what  lands  he  died 
possessed,  and  of  other  matters  tending  to  establish  the 
king's  rights  respecting  the  property  of  the  deceased. 
[Jury.]  When  an  inquisition  of  this  kind  has  been  exe- 
cuted and  returned,  it  is  said  to  be  an  office  found.  Thus 
where  treasure  has  been  discovered  under  circumstances 
which  do  not  give  it  to  the  owner  of  the  land,  an  inquest  is 
held,  and  the  king,  upon  office  found,  takes  it ;  and  where 
a  person  of  illegitimate  birth  dies  intestate,  the  king  (if  he 
is  the  immediate  lord  of  the  fee),  upon  office  found,  is  en- 
tilled  to  all  his  land :  in  the  latter  case  however  the  land  is 
generally  granted  again  to  some  person  or  persons  who  can 
make  oiit  the  most  reasonable  claim  to  it.  So  also  the  ver- 
dict of  a  jury  upon  a  coroner's  inquest,  declaring  a  person 
to  have  died  ut  felo  de  te,  is  ai^  o^cg  -      « 
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the  king  becomes  entitled  to  take  possession  of  the  property 
of  the  deceaied. 

OFFICE*  HOLY  {Sanctum  Offleium),  is  the  name  of  an 
ecclesiastical  tribunal  established  in  the  thirteenth  century 
by  popes  Honorius  HI.,  Gregory  IX..  and  Innocent  IV.»  to 
try  noretics,  blasphemers,  apostates,  relapsed  Jews  or  Mo- 
hammedans, witches  and  wizards,  polygamists,  and  other 
persons  charged  with  infractions  of  the  canons  of  the 
Church.  The  judges  of  this  court  were  called  inquisitors, 
whence  the  tribunal  itself  has  been  commonly  styled  the 
'  Holy  Inquisition/  The  name  of  inquisitors,  or  inquirers 
after  heretics,  appears  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Theodosius  I., 
who,  by  his  constitution  against  the  Manichsans  and  other 
heretics,  a.d.  382.  after  adjudging  the  punishment  of  death 
Ibr  several  aggravated  cases  of  heresy,  directs  that '  Inquisi- 
tores  ad  conquirendos  et  oruendos  hereticos  *  be  appointed 
by  the  prefect  of  the  Pnotorium.  (Oxiex  Theodosianus, 
Gothqfredi,  xvi..  tit.  5,  lex  9.)  This  is  the  first  law  under 
the  Christian  emperors  by  which  the  punishment  of  death 
is  awarded  for  heresy.  Constantino  had  only  sentenced  the 
Arians  to  banishment,  though  he  threatened  to  punish  with 
death  those  who  should  retain  and  make  use  of  the  books  of 
Arius.  The  subsequent  law  of  Honorius,  a.d.  398,  expels 
from  the  towns  the  'Clerici'  or  priests  of  the  Montanists 
and  Eunomians,  and  if  they  persist  in  bringing  people  toge- 
ther, it  banishes  them  for  life.  It  f\irthcr  orders  their  books 
to  bo  burnt,  and  condemns  all  persons  who  are  found  to 
conceal  them  to  be  beheaded.  (Cod,  Thend.,  xvi.,  tit.  6, 1. 
34.)  Two  more  constitutions  or  laws  of  Honorius  (51  and 
56  of  the  same  book  and  title  in  the  Theodosian  Code) 
threaten  with  proscription  and  death  those  who  publicly 
profess  certain  heresies.  These  are  the  oldest  laws  on  record 
which  make  heresy  a  capital  crime ;  but  it  ought  to  be  ob- 
served, that  there  is  no  law  in  the  whole  Theodosian  Code 
which  subjects  heretics  in  general  to  the  pain  of  death,  that 
punishment  being  reserved  for  the  leaders,  those  who  col- 
lected assemblages  of  people,  made  proselytes,  and  preached 
or  spread  certain  heterodox  doctrines  specified  and  con- 
demned by  the  laws.  The  trial  and  punisnment  in  all  such 
cases  were  left  to  the  civil  magistrate. 

Previous  to  the  time  of  Theodosius  I.  there  had  been  per- 
secutions of  Arians  by  the  Orthodox,  and  vice  versd^  carried 
on  through  the  violence  of  individuals;  but  there  was  no 
specific  law  making  heresy  a  capital  offence.  Towards  the 
heathens  the  case  was  different.  Constantius  (a.d.  353)  had 
forbidden  heathen  sacrifices  under  pain  of  death.  Theodo- 
sius I.  confirmed  that  law,  andTheodosius  II.,  af^er  remitting 
the  capital  penalty  (a.d.  423).  put  it  in  force  again  in  426. 
(Gothofredus,  De  Statu  Paganorum.)  Most  of  the  earlier 
fathers,  Tertullian.  Cyprianr  Lactantius,  Hilarius,  Ambrose, 
and  Gregory  Naziansenus,  and  even  Athanasius,  openly  dis- 
claim violence  as  a  means  of  enforcing  unity  and  obe<lience  to 
the  Church.  Chrysostom  and  Augustin  however  think  that 
heretics  ought  to  be  prevented  from  holding  assemblies, 
and  ought  to  be  confined  or  banished,  but  not  put  to  death. 
But  it  ought  to  be  remembered  that  the  heretics  of  those 
times,  the  Arians  and  Donatista  in  particular,  constituted 
political  factions  which  rebelled  against  the  authority  of  the 
state,  murdered  their  antagonists,  demolished  their  houses, 
and  committed  all  sorts  of  violence,  as  may  be  seen  by  the 
letters  of  Augustin. 

The  first  person  on  record  who  was  juridically  condemned 
and  put  to  aeath  for  heresy  va  PrisciUianus,  the  leader  of  a 
sect  in  Spam,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  century.  Two 
Spanish  bishops,  one  of  whom  was  called  Idacius,  accused 
PrisciUianus,  with  two  other  priests  or  bishops,  before  a 
council  held  at  Bordeaux,  a.d.  385.  PrisciUianus  appealed 
to  the  emperor  Maxiraus,  who  bad  assumed  the  imperial 
purple  in  Gaul,  and  who  was  then  residing  at  Treves,  whi- 
ther PrisciUianus  and  his  friends  were  taken,  being  followed 
by  their  proM^utor  Idacius.  Martin,  bishop  of  Tours, 
interceded  in  their  behalf;  but  after  his  departure  from 
Treves,  M  jximus  entrusted  Evodius.  the  prefect  of  the  Prjo- 
torium,  with  the  trial  of  the  accused,  and  upon  his  report 
Maxim  us  condemned  them  to  be  beheaded.  This  novelty 
vas  generally  censured,  and  Ambrose  and  Martin  of  Tours 
strongly  reprobated  the  part  which  Idacius  had  acted,  and 
which  they  characterised  as  unbecoming  the  episcopal 
character.  The  consequence  was,  that  Idacius  was  excom- 
municated, and  died  in  exile. 

Justinian,  in  the  first  book  of  his  Code,  in  which  he  treats 
of  the  Catholic  faith,  and  defines  its  creed  according  to  the 
first  four  general  councils,  of  Nic«a,  Constantinople,  Epb^ 


SOS,  and  Calehedoi^,  forbids  public  di^t«tiaM  vpoa  4uc- 
mas,  and  enacts  iereral  penaltiet  uaansl  htnetiei,  Jcvk 

and  apostates.  In  the  131st  Nof«U  toe  mam  eoapooc  my% . 

*  We  receive  the  doctrines  of  the  four  Holy  Syneds  m  tbr 
Divine  Scriptures,  and  their  Caixms  ve  oWr?*  m  la«^' 
Thus  the  ortbodoi  oreed,  as  expouMbd  in  the  four  oowvaia, 
became  the  law  of  the  empire,  an  empire  which  was  tkn 
administered  despotically,  and  dissent  from  that  croed  *«• 
an  offence  against  the  law.  From  this  principle  the  «hi»4 
penal  code  against  heretics  was  derived.  But  for  scT'ti; 
centuries  after,  cases  of  heresy  were  tried  and  p«Da:«i 
awarded  by  the  ordinary  courts,  as  the  bishop*  bsd  ui 
then  any  temporal  jurisdiction.  In  course  of  lime  bwn.: 
councils  interfered,  and  after  condemning  particuUr  Icmu 
as  hereUcal,  specified  in  some  instances  the  puxusfaacnu  t 
be  inflicted  upon  heretics,  Jews,  and  apustaiea  [istii] 
It  became  the  practice  for  the  bishops  to  examine  tWe  «c 
cused,  and  decide  whether  there  were  sufficaent  puuiii* 
for  the  charge  of  heresy  against  them ;  if  the  chaxje  v«i 
proved,  they  were  to  admonish  them,  and  ooni inet  t^m 
of  their  errors,  after  which,  if  the  aoeuscd  remained  c\- 
durate,  the  bishop  handed  them  over  to  the  secular  co^^n 

*  Heretici  perseverantes  in  errore  relinqoantitr  Guns  ser . 
laris  judicio.*  (Council  of  Tarracona,  ajx  124^)  And  i£.r 
law  of  Las  Partidas,  which  is  still  the  fandamcntai  code  U 
Spain,  promulgated  in  1258,  says:  'Hexeiics  maf  Uc  «>- 
cused  by  any  one  of  the  people  before  the  respective  bnk.ji 
or  his  vicar,  who  must  examme  and  interrogau  ihem  vpua 
the  various  articles  of  the  faith,  and  if  they  ted  thai  i^t 
err  in  them  or  in  any  other  thing  whxb  the  chorrfa  ^ 
Rome  commands  to  be  believed  and  observed*  he  must  ta 
deavour  to  convert  them  and  make  them  forsake  thcr  crr.n 
by  means  of  good  arguments  and  mild  words.  Aad  vuj: 
the  penitents  have  acknowledged  their  belief.  the%  sr«  x-j  t« 
reconciled  to  the  church  and  be  forgiven.  But  if  it  tu  ba{- 
pens  that  they  will  not  forsake  their  errors,  the  biahep  omi 
convict  them  as  heretics,  and  then  hand  them  o^cr  to  thi 
secular  or  lay  judges.*  The  lay  judges  however  «m  ud 
mere  executors  of  the  episcopal  verdict :  they  examuMd  tht 
proceedings,  and  having  convinced  theniselvcftolth«r  regu- 
larity, they  awarded  the  penalty.  By  a  eUuae  of  the  Has 
law  of  Las  Partidas,  '  the  property  of  those  who  are  ooa- 
demned  as  heretics,  or  who  die  in  the  heretic«l  beheC  W- 
longs  to  their  children  or  other  descendant^.'  The  ftmaf* 
of  confiscation  is  here  not  recognised.  This  was  m  tte 
kingdom  of  Castile ;  but  in  Aragon,  France,  and  lia.;.  s 
difiurent  process  was  introduced  by  means  of  the  ift|W- 
sition. 

In  the  council  of  the  Lateran,  convoked  at  Rome  a  :it; 
by  Innocent  III^  new  and  severe  enactments  m 
against  heretics,  but  the  cognisance  of  matlers  ef  i 
was  left  to  the  ordinaries  or  bishops.  But  some  yeats  W^t 
this  time,  Innocent  himself,  of  his  own  authunty.hid»-:£ 
a  commission  consisting  ct  two  legates,  who  yf^xx  C*a<.-r«ss 
monks,  accompanied  by  subordinate  priests  and  *jAeK\  c 
the  south  of  France,  in  order  to  extirpate  the  hmv  «f  ;b« 
Albigenses.  These  legates  acted  independently  ef  t^  tec^: 
bishops;  they  held  their  own  court,  before  which  ths;  B.:±r 
moned,  by  the  authority  of  the  pope,  individuals  wr— i  ft  *i 
heresy,  and  condemned,  and  inflicted  penalties,  and  net 
capital  punishments.  Dominic  de  Guxman,  tW  §amtir:  i 
the  order  of  Dominicans,  was  one  of  the  moet  nil— s  H*^** 
of  this  commission,  the  members  of  which  vcse  cww 
Inquisitors.  This  however  was  only  a  temporwjr  and  **>. 
commission. 

In  1208,  Peter  de  Castelnau,  one  of  the  lef^atea,  vfa^  tmi 
become  obnoxious  for  his  severity,  wu  murdMd  near  T  -.- 
louse,  and  Innocent  was  so  exasperated,  that  he  ptma*^ 
a  crusade  against  the  Albigenses,  which,  after  a  bcc  «tr=i- 
gle,  ended  in  their  extermination.  [ At.aiftansxa  j  B> 
norius  III.,  the  successor  of  Innocent,  issued  new  prwi»k-  • 
against  heretics,  which  were  enl«>rcod  by  the  neprr  • 
Frederic  II.  in  three  constitutions,  or  laws,  dated  Fav-.^  »^ 
1 2'24,  by  which  he  condemned  impenitent  hcretio  U  4W^ 
and  those  who  repented  to  perpetual  impriaonisMSi:.  I^  utf 
year  1228  a  severe  penal  law  against  heretKa  was  com  ^ 
in  the  city  of  Milan  by  Cardinal  Gtidfrev  of  St  Mark,  pe.-s. 
legate,  with  the  consent  of  the  archbishop  and  the  ^^ 
it  was  to  the  efiTect  that  *  no  heretic  should  be  allcwrd  u  -«- 
main  in  the  state  of  Milan ;  that  any  person  mtghi  Lb>  biA.  ^ 
on  a  heretic  and  bring  him  before  the  magisuatc*.  l.— 
those  who  were  convicted  as  heretics  by  the  Kfrrtiit»Tf  -• 
Court  should  be  executed  by  the  prmtor  wuhui  tsa  is*-. 
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their  bouief  pulled  down,  ond  their  property  confiscated  to 
the  communitv.'    (Calchi,  Historic  Pairiee,  b.  xiiL ;  Corio» 
Storia  di  Milano,  part  ii.,  p.  72;  Verri,  Storia  cU  Mi- 
lano,  ch.  ix.)    No    less  than   fifteen    sects    of  heretics, 
with   strange  names,   are  enumerated   by   these    his  to- 
nans  as  having  been  discovered  within  the  state  of  Milan. 
The  archbishop  of  Milan  at  the  time  was  Enrico  da  Settala, 
who  exerted  himself  greatly  in  rooting  out  the  heretics,  and 
having  probably  exceeded  all  bounds,  he  was  at  last  banished 
by  the  council  of  the  republic,  for  which  the  council  and  the 
potest  &  were  excommunicated  by  the  pope.  In  the  inscrip- 
tion on  the  tomb  of  this  archbishop,  it  was  stated  that  'being 
appointed  inquisitor,  he  destroyed  the  heretics.*    It  was 
about  the  vear  1233  that  Pope  Gregory  IX.  laid  down  the 
rules  and  defined  the  jurisdiction  of  the  inquisitors*  courts, 
which  he  sent  to  various  countries,  under  the  name  of  In- 
quisitorial Missions.    He  appointed  as  chief  inquisitor  in 
Lombardy,  Pietro  da  Verona,  a  Dominican  monk,  who  was 
strenuously  seconded  by  the  then  podest^  of  Milan,  Oldrado 
da  l^-csseno,  who  consigned  to  the  flames  numerous  here- 
tics.   The  Likeness  of  this  podest&  was,  not  many  years 
since,  and  probably  is  still,  seen  sculptured  in  relief  in  the 
facade  of  the  hall  of  the  municipal  council  at  Milan,  with 
an  inscription  recording,  among  other  things,  that  he  had 
burnt  the  heretics  as  in  duty  bound :  '  Catharos,  ut  debuit, 
uxit.*    The  chronicler  Fiamma  says,  that  he  was  the  first 
who  put  heretics  to  death  in  Milan.    By  degrees  innuisitors 
were  sent  by  the  popes  to  most  Italian  cities  ana  states, 
where,  with  the  consent  of  the  local  authorities,  they  estab- 
lished their  tribunal,  and  had  their  officers,  notaries,  inform- 
ers, and  other  agents.    Dominican  monks  were  generally 
employed  as  inquisitors,  as  the  principal  object  of  the  insti- 
tution of  their  order  was  to  defend  the  orthodox  faith  by 
arguing  and  preaching  against  heresy,  on  which  account 
they  are  slylecf  •  Fratres  Preedicatores,' or  brother  preadhers. 
The  inquisitor  Pietro  da  Verona,  in  the  course  of  nineteen 
Years,  burnt  a  great  number  of  heretics  throughout  Lom- 
bardy, banished  or  frightened  away  a  still  greater  number, 
and  confiscated  their  property.    A  certain  Confaloniere  of 
Alliate,  being  warned  that  he  was  on  Fra  Pietro's  list,  con- 
spired with  several  of  his  friends,  who  lay  in  wait  for  the 
inquisitor,  and  on  the  6th  of  April,  1252,  as  he  was  return- 
ing from  Como  to  Milan,  in  company  with  another  Domi- 
nican, they  killed  him  near  Borla&sina,  and  wounded  his 
companion,  who  died  a  few  days  after.    The  inquisitor  was 
shortly  after  canonized  by  Pope  Innocent  IV.,  under  the 
Utle  of  St.  Peter  Martyr.    In  1277,  another  Dominican, 
brother  Pagano  da  Lecco,  was  killed  in  the  same  manner 
in  Valtellina. 

The  chroniclers  of  the  various  cities  of  Lombardy  record 
the  acts  of  the  inquisitors,  and  the  number  of  heretics  and 
witches  whom  they  put  to  death  at  particular  times.  The 
chronicle  of  Muralto  states  that  brother  Antonio  da  Casale, 
inquisitor  of  Como,  in  1416,  sent  three  hundred  heretics  to 
the  stake  in  one  single  year.  Tartarotti  states  that  in  the 
year  1486  forty-one  witches  were  burned  at  Como.  Barto- 
lomeo  Spina.  *  De  Strigibus,'  ch.  13.  stotes  that  in  the 
diocese  of  Como  the  number  of  those  who  were  tried  annu- 
ally by  the  Inquisition  exceeded  one  thousand ;  that  the  in- 
quisitor employed  eight,  ten,  and  even  more  vicars,  and  that 
almost  every  year  about  one  hundred  persons  were  burned. 
{Lettere  del  Conte  Gianbattuta  Giovio  air  Abate  BeUi- 
nelli,  letter  vi.) 

The  Inquisition  was  introduced  into  Rome  as  well  as 
other  parte  of  Italy  by  Gregory  IX.,  and  entrusted  to  the  Do- 
minicans, but  it  was  a  long  time  before  it  was  established  as 
a  distinct  and  permanent  court  Inquisitors  were  appointed 
by  the  pope  on  particular  occasions,  who  visiteil  the  various 
provinces  and  towns,  proclaiming  to  all  persons  the  obligation 
they  were  under  of  informing  against  those  whom  they  knew 
or  suspected  of  being  heretics,  under  pain  of  excommunica- 
tion. At  the  same  time  they  also  made  it  known  that  all  per- 
sons guilty  of  heresy  who  came  of  themselves  before  the  in- 
quisitor within  a  certain  fixed  period,  and  accused  themselves 
and  professed  repentance,  should  receive  absolution  and  be 
only  subject  to  a  canonical  penance.  These  penances  were 
public,  humiliating  and  very  severe^  as  may  be  seen  by  a 
letter  of  St.  Dominic  concerning  a  heretic  whom  he  had 
converted,  by  the  acts  of  the  council  of  Briers,  a.d.  1233, 
and  of  the  council  of  Tarracona  in  1 242.  After  the  expira- 
tion of  the  period  of  grace,  the  inouisitor  proceeded  ex-officio 
against  those  who  were  denounced,  the  name  of  the  informer 
being  kept  secret :  be  examined  witnesses  privately  in  pre* 


senoe  of  a  notary  and  two  priests,  and  having  taken  down  the 
evidence  in  writing,  he  read  it  over  to  the  witnesses,  who 
were  asked  whether  they  confirmed  what  had  been  read. 
If  there  appeared  to  be  sufficient  grounds  for  proceeding 
against  the  accused,  the  inquisitor  ordered  his  arrest  by 
the  municipal  officers,  and  he  was  taken  to  the  convent  of 
the  Dominicans,  if  there  was  one  in  the  town,  or  to  the 
prison  of  the  ecclesiastical  court.  He  was  then  interrogated 
by  the  inquisitor,  and  his  answers  might  be  used  afterwards 
as  evidence  against  him.  If  the  accused  denied  the  charge 
of  heresy,  he  was  supplied  with  a  copy  of  the  instruction  and 
depositions,  but  without  the  names  of  the  accuser  and  wit- 
nesses, and  with  the  omission  of  such  circumstances  as 
might  discover  them.  The  accused  having  made  his  answer 
or  defence,  which  was  taken  down  in  writing,  if  he  denied 
the  charges,  the  inquisitor,  together  with  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese  or  his  delegate,  if  they  thought  proper,  ordered  him 
to  be  put  to  the  torture  in  order  to  obtain  his  confession. 
The  torture  might  be  repeated  three  times,  but  it  was  after- 
wards ordered  to  be  applied  only  once ;  this  regulation 
however  was  often  evaded  by  suspending  the  torments  and 
then  resuming  them,  and  considering  the  whole  as  one 
torture.  If  in  the  end  there  were  not  sufficient  grounds 
for  the  conviction  of  the  prisoner,  he  was  declared  to  be 

*  suspected  of  heresy,'  was  obliged  to  make  a  public  abjura- 
tion of  all  heresies,  and  was  subject  to  certain  penalties, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  case.  If  the  accused  was 
convicted  of  heresy,  but  professed  his  repentance,  he  was 
condemned  to  prison  for  life,  a  penalty  which  however  might 
be  mitigated  bv  the  inquisitor.  But  if  he  was  a  relapsed, 
that  is  to  say.  had  been  tried  before,  and  found  guiliy  or 
onlv  strongly  sus|)ected,  there  was  no  mercy  for  him ;  he  was 

•  relaxatus,'  that  is  to  say,  given  over  to  the  lay  magistrate, 
who.  according  to  the  civil  and  canon  laws,  was  bound  to 

Sut  him  to  death  upon  the  sentence  of  the  inquisitor  which 
eclared  him  a  heretic.  The  only  favour  shown  to  the  re- 
lapsed heretic  who  confessed  and  abjured  his  guilt  was.  to 
be  strangled  before  h^  was  burnt.  If  the  convicted  heretic 
was  not  relapsed,  but  impenitent,  a  respite  of  the  sentence 
was  granted  in  order  to  effect  his  conversion,  and  if  he 
at  last  abjured,  his  life  was  spared,  and  ho  was  sentenced 
to  perpetual  imprisonment.  If  he  perai^tcd  in  his  impe- 
nitence, he  was  publicly  burned  alive.  Such  were  the 
principal  characteristics  of  the  old  or  delegated  Inquisition 
as  it  existed  from  the  thirteenth  century  to  the  latter  part 
of  the  fifteenth,  and  the  regulations  of  which  are  found 
in  the  •  Directorium  Inquisitorum  *  of  Friar  Nicholas  Ey- 
meric,  a  native  of  Catalonia,  and  a  Dominican  monk  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  who  held  the  office  of  chief  inquisitor 
in  Aragon  for  forty-two  years. 

The  Inquisition  had  nearly  fallen  into  disuse  in  the  king- 
dom of  Aragon  in  the  fifteenth  century,  in  consequence  of 
the  total  extinction  of  the  heretical  sects  in  the  south  of 
France,  whose  spreading  on  the  other  side  of  the  Pyrenees 
had  occasioned  the  introduction  of  the  inquisitional  cou  r  ts  in  to 
Catalonia  and  Aragon.  In  the  kingdoms  of  Castile  and  Leon 
and  of  Portugal,  the  Inquisition  had  not  yet  taken  perma- 
nent root.  But  towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the 
Holy  Office  was  introduced  into  Spain  under  a  new  and 
more  appalling  form,  and  became  consolidated  and  perma- 
nent, and  more  absolute  and  independent  than  in  any 
other  country  of  Europe.  This  is  what  is  designated  by 
Llorente  and  other  writers  by  the  name  of  the  '  Modern 
or  Spanish  Inquisition.' 

Alfonso  de  llodeja,  prior  of  the  Dominican  convent  of 
Seville,  and  Friar  Philip  de  Barberis,  inquisitor  of  the 
kingdom  of  Sicily,  which  was  then  subject  to  the  crown  of 
Aragon,  suggested  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  in  1477,  the 
establishment  of  the  Inquisition  in  Spain  for  the  purpose 
of  punishing  those  Christians  who  secretly  relapsed  to  the 
Jewish  faith.  The  converts,  or  children  of  converts,  from 
Judaism,  were  looked  upon  with  dislike  and  mistrust  by 
the  old  Christians;  and  many  of  them  were  at  the  same 
time  amone  the  wealthiest  merchants  and  monied  men  of 
Spain,  and  as  such  had  numerous  debtors.  Reports 
were  spread  of  their  secret  meetings  with  those  who  had 
remained  Jews,  of  their  profaning  the  images  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  even  crucifying  Christian  children.  Ferdinand 
easily  listened  to  the  suggestion ;  but  Isabella,  a  princess  of 
mild  character,  hesitated  for  some  time,  and  without  her 
consent  nothing  could  be  effected  in  the  dominions  of  the 
crown  of  Castile.  Means  were  at  last  found  to  alarm  hei; 
conscience:   she  was  told  that  the  iuterebts  of  religion 
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required  her  acquiescence,  and  accordingly  sne  solicited,  by 
means  of  her  ambassador  at  Rome,  a  Papal  bull,  authorisinf^ 
the  establishment  of  the  Inquisition  in  the  kingdom  of 
Castile.  The  bull,  despatched  from  Rome  in  November, 
1478,  authorised  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  to  appoint  two  or 
three  bishops  or  other  dignitaries  of  the  church,  aged  at 
least  forty  vears,  of  irreproachable  character,  graduates  in 
theology  and  the  canon  law,  who  were  to  be  commissioned 
to  seek  after  and  discover,  throughout  the  dominions  of  the 
Spanish  sovereigns,  all  apostates,  heretics,  and  their  abet- 
tors, with  full  power  to  proceed  against  them  according  to 
law  and  custom.  Isabella  however  suspended  the  execution 
of  the  bull  for  two  years,  desiring  at  the  same  time  that 
measures  of  persuasion  should  l^  adopted  to  warn  the 
relapsed  converts  of  their  error  and  of  their  danger.  A 
catechism  was  composed  expressly  for  them,  and  several 
pamphlets  against  Judaism  were  issued.  In  1480  the 
Cortes  of  Castile  assembled  at  Toledo,  and  passed  several 
restrictive  measures  against  the  Jews,  with  the  view  of 
checking  their  intercourse  with  the  Christians.  Nothing 
however  was  said  in  that  assembly  about  the  Inquisition. 
At  last,  in  September,  1480,  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  who 
were  then  staying  at  Medina  del  Campo,  appointed  two 
Dominicans  as  inquisitors,  with  an  assessor  and  a  fiscal 
attorney ;  and  on  the  9th  of  October  a  royal  order  was 
despatched  to  the  governors  of  provinces  to  furnish  the  new 
inquisitors  and  their  retinue  with  everything  necessary  for 
their  journey  to  Seville ;  and  at  the  same  time  their  privi- 
leges were  declared,  which  were  the  same  as  those  granted 
by  the  emperor  Frederic  II.  to  the  inquisitors  in  Italy  in  the 
thirteenth  century.  The  inquisitors  established  their  court 
in  the  Dominican  convent  of  St.  Paul  of  Seville,  whence,  on 
the  2nd  of  January,  1 48 1 ,  they  issued  their  fi  rst  edict,  by  which 
they  ordered  the  arrest  of  several '  new  Christians,*  as  they 
were  8t}*led,  who  were  strongly  suspected  of  heresy,  and 
the  sequestration  of  their  property,  denouncing  the  pain  of 
excommunication  against  those  who  favoured  or  abetted 
them.  The  number  of  prisoners  soon  became  so  great, 
that  the  Dominican  convent  not  being  large  enough  to 
contain  them,  the  court  was  removed  to  the  castle  of  Triana, 
in  a  suburb  of  Seville.  The  inquisitors  issued  another  edict, 
b^  which  they  ordered  every  person,  under  pain  of  mortal 
sin  and  excommunication,  to  inform  against  those  who  had 
relapsed  into  the  Jewish  faith  or  rites,  or  who  gave  reason 
for  suspecting  them  of  being  relapsed,  specifying  numerous 
indications  by  which  thev  might  be  known.  Sentences  of 
death  soon  followed;  and  in  the  course  of  that  year,  1481, 
298  new  Christians  were  burnt  alive  in  the  city  of  Seville, 
2000  in  other  parts  of  Andalusia,  and  1 7,000  were  subjected 
to  various  penalties.  The  property  of  those  who  were 
executed,  which  was  considerable,  was  confiscated.  (Ma- 
riana, Hist,  de  EspaXa,  b.  24,  ch.  1 7.)  The  terror  excited 
by  these  executions  caused  a  vast  number  of  new  Christians 
to  emigrate :  several  who  were  condemned  as  contumacious 
repaired  to  Rome,  and  appealed  to  Pope  Sixtus  I V.  against 
the  inquisitors.  The  pope  wrote  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  in 
January,  1482,  complainingof  the  arbitrary  conduct  of  the  two 
inquisitors  appointed  b^  them,  revoking  the  authority  which 
he  nad  given  to  their  maiesties  to  appoint  other  inquisitors,  and 
reserving  that  right  to  himself,  which  he  exercised  by  a  brief 
in  the  following  February.  Among  these  new  appointments 
was  that  of  the  afterwards  famousTorqucmada.  Queen  Isabella 
now  wrote  to  the  pope,  requesting  him  to  give  a  permanent 
and  fixed  form  to  the  new  tribunal,  and  to  make  its  judg- 
ments definitive  without  appeal  to  Rome,  complaining  at 
the  same  time  that  she  was  accused  of  doine  all  that  she 
had  done  in  favour  of  the  Catholic  faith,  for  the  sake  of  the 
confiscations  which  follow  the  condemnations.  The  pope 
laid  the  proposal  of  Isabella  before  a  committee  of  Spanish 
cardinals  and  bishops  who  were  then  at  Rome,  and  among 
whom  was  Rodn'go  ae  Bona,  afterwards  pope  Alexander  VI. 
By  their  advice  Sixtus  IV.  despatched  a  brief  to  Isabella, 
appointing  Manrique,  archbisliop  of  Seville,  to  be  apostolic 
judge  of  appeal  for  all  Spain,  with  power  to  decide  on  all 
appeals  from  the  judgments  of  the  Inquisition.  By  several 
other  briefs,  directed  to  the  various  archbishops  of  Spain, 
the  pope  gave  them  the  power  and  regulated  the  manner 
of  appointing  the  ordinary  inquisitors  in  the  various  dioceses. 
Notwithstanding  these  measures,  appeals  from  Spain  con- 
tinued to  be  received  at  Rome ;  and  the  pope  again  wrote, 
in  August  of  the  same  year,  to  the  archbisnop  of  Seville, 
ordering  the  proceedings  against  several  individuals  to  be 
quashed,  and  reoommendiog  mildnew  and  moderation. 


This  recommendation  however  had  no  •feci, 
the  pope  appointed  Thomas  de  Torantniada,  fom  §i  tW 
Dominican  convent  of  Segovia,  to  the  new  dintty  «f  «. 
quisitor-gencral  of  the  kingdom  of  Castile ;  and  by  umw  thi 
brief,  dated  17th  October,  1483,  be  made  him  hk«viM  »• 

3uisitor-general  of  the  kingdom  of  Arai^ocu  with  fuU  jur»- 
iction  over  all  other  inquisitors  in  Spain  aad  4ls  4efmkm' 
cies.  Uis  powers  were  confirmed  by  Innoeeot  \IILd 
February,  1486.  Torquemada  choM  for  h»  aaaaHanial 
councillors  two  jurists,  J.  Gutierrex  and  Tristan  iW  Maia : 
he  created  four  subordinate  courts,  at  Seville,  C^orilifca,  iwm^ 
and  Villa  Real ;  the  last  was  soon  after  tiaiiiiiiiri  it 
Toledo.  The  Dominican  monks,  who  had  been  mmbM 
inquisitors  by  the  pope  in  February,  1482,  at  lint  tJumi  i* 
submit  to  the  authority  of  Torquemada,  but  tlaif  laaAy 
yielded.  Ferdinand  at  the  same  time  appotnled  s  ntil 
council  of  the  supreme  Inquisition, '  Conacgo  de  la  SniM 
Inquisicion,*  of  which  the  erand-inquiaitor  was  ineJiLi  J 
right  and  for  life,  and  a  bishop  and  two  docton^^t-lav  wt 
councillors.  The  councillon  had  a  delibsmtivw  tele  la  ill 
matters  of  civil  law,  but  the  president  alone  jedftd  m 
matters  which  concerned  the  canon  or  ertWsiagfieaJ  kv. 

Torquemada  and  his  two  assessora  frinfrf  the  ofgaaie 
laws  of  the  new  tribunal,  which  were  strM  *  InatnKtwiM. 
and  were  partly  based  on  the  older  *  DaecUirani  liMpai- 
torum*  of  Eymeric  Being  sanctioned  by  a  jusa  of  lb*  n 
quisitors  of  the  four  courts  which  he  had  ertaMwhad  at«l 
of  the  royal  councillors,  the  instroctiona,  cimswring  ei  31 
articles,  were  promulgated  at  Seville,  the  ttnk  Octafcri, 
J  484.  They  are  given  at  length  by  IJorente,  m  the  mxik 
chapter  of  his  History.  New  articles  were  added  ta  thin 
in  1488  and  1498,  and  lastly  the  inquisitor-gexMcal  Va&dm, 
in  1561,  compiled  a  new  series  of  ordinanoea  in  81  sftxi^ 
which  regulated  ever  after  the  practice  and  firwidnai  k 
the  Spanish  Inquisition.  They  are  also  given  fay  Lkttidi^ 
in  the  22nd  chapter  of  his  work.  They  are  mltMitWy 
the  same  as  those  already  noticed  as  being  in  practM*  ftr 
the  old  Inquisition,  but  are  more  minute,  and  rat^tr  nw 
unfavourable  to  the  accused.  By  the  old  practve,  lor  cs- 
stance,  the  names  of  the  witnesses  lor  the  prosemUue  vev 
in  many  cases  communicated  to  the  accused,  to  whan  thf« 
were  of  great  use  for  his  defence.  Confiscation  elthi  frj- 
perty  of  those  who  were  condemned  was  not  genefttly  en- 
forced under  the  old  practice,  and  this  was  move  pamf^ir:* 
the  case  in  the  kingdom  of  Aragon,  a  circanisfiaxiet  vtri 
explains  the  resistance  of  the  Aragonese,  among  when  iht 
old  or  delegate  Inquisition  had  ^n  estahltUwd  kg  ore- 
turies,  to  the  introduction  of  the  new  InqoisaMo  as  o^ 
tuted  by  Torquemada. 

Another  important  characteristic  of  the  new  Spanish  bett- 
sit  ion  was  its  compact  organisation  and  independence  of  si. 
other  authorities.  The  inauisitor- general  was  apponited  fcr 
life ;  he  was  proposed  by  tne  king  and  approved  far  tbt  f^fc 
He  appointed  all  other  inquisitors  under  nim^asetU  m\*i- 
tors  and  other  agents.  He  had  full  and  ditcretieiurT  pee«r  ^ 
the  papal  bulls  in  all  matters  of  heresy.    The  gnDdnqais^ 
tor,  being  thus  placed  as  a  distinct  power  betwtaa  iht  kmr 
and  the  pope,  was  in  reality  independent  of  both.   B«  ttnU 
refuse  to  submit  to  those  pa{Md  decretals  and  balkvavh  fa* 
did  not  approve,  by  alleging  that  they  infrineed  oyaa  ^*^ 
rights  of  the  Spanish  monarchy;  and  be  could  tfem 
evade  the  kings  ordinances,  by  alleging  %hc  papal  k> 
which  for^de  the  inquisitors  to  tamper  with  the  nca^ 
power  under  pain  of  excommunication.     Aaooc  ^^^ 
proofs  of  this  assumed  irresponsibility,  one  of  the  sun^M 
is  the  famous  trial  of  Carranza,  archbishop  of  Toledo  n  ifar 
reign  of  Philip  II.,  who  had  attended  Charles  V.  at  SL  Tt*** 
in  his  last  moments,  and  whom  neither  the  bmf*«j#  tWpife 
Pius  IV.  nor  the  remonstrances  of  the  prelates  i 
at  the  council  of  Trent  could  save  ttom  bemg 
in  the  prisons  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition  far  m 
seven  years,  without  a  termination  of  hb  tnal ;  and  y 
last  pope  Pius  V.  demanded  of  the  Spanish  iaqv 
of  the  king,  under  pain  of  excommunication,  thai  ibc  i 
bishop  and  the  papers  of  his  trial  should  be  sntf  i«  R 
all  sorts  of  obstacles  were  thrown  in  the  way  o#  b»  dr^ 
ture  and  his  final  acauittal  by  the  pope.  AfUrihednes 
of  Pius  V.  new  proceeaings  were  oommeoDad  m  Sfn-a  •• 
prove  the  archbishop  guilty  of  heresy,  and  oo  tfar  tefciae 
tion  being  transmitted  to  Riome,  Gregory  XIU^  wbehed  aa^ 
ceedcd  Pius  V.,  was,  though  with  evident  reliacteaes  6 
duced  to  declare,  on  the  14th  April.  1576,  tint  the  as-^ 
bishop  of  Toledo  was  ttrongly  suspected  of  bdienac  satas 
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propositions  qualified  as  Lutheran,  and  which  had  heen 
deduoed  from  the  context  of  his  writings  hy  the  casuists  of 
the  Inquisition.    He  was  then  sentenced  to  five  years'  con- 
finement in  a  Dominican  convent  and   other  canonical 
penances.    A  few  days  after  this  sentence,  the  archbishop, 
who  was  then  seventy-two  ^ears  of  age,  was  taken  danger- 
ously ill,  and  before  receivmg  the  sacrament,  on  the  dOth 
April,  he  solemnly  declared  in  presence  of  several  witnesses 
*  that  he  had  never  fUlen  into  the  errors  with  which  he 
had  been  charged ;  that  his  expressions  had  been  distorted 
into  a  meaning  totally  different  fh>m  his ;  that  he  however 
humbly  submitted  to  the  judgment  pronounced  by  the 
sovereign  pontiff,  and  heartily  forgdve  all  those  who  had 
taken  part  against  him  in  the  trial,  and  would  pray  for 
them  before  the  throne  of  Grace.'    On  the  2nd  of  the  fol- 
lowing May  the  archbishop  died  in  the  convent  of  La 
Minerva  at  Rome,  in  which  he  was  detained^  and  where  he 
was  buried.    An  inscription  was  placed  over  his  tomb  by 
ordeir  of  Gregory  XIII.,  in  which  he  was  described  as  a 
prelate  *  illustrious  for  his  birth,  his  life,  his  doctrine,  his 
preaching,  and  his  charity.'    Llorente  gives  a  copious  ab- 
stract of  this  celebrated  trial  in  chapters  32,  33,  and  34  of 
his  History  qfthe  Inquisition. 

Pope  Paul  III.,  alarmed  at  the  progress  of  the  doctrines 
of  the  Reformation,  with  the  consent  of  Charles  V.  sent 
inquisitorial  commissioners  to  the  various  states  and  pro- 
vinces of  Italy  to  try  heretics ;  but  they  were  instructea  to 
proceed  according  to  the  usual  form  of  the  ecclesiastical 
courts,  the  depositions  and  names  of  the  witnesses  were  to 
be  communicated  to  the  accused,  and  sentence  of  condemna- 
tion was  not  accompanied  by  confiscation ;  in  short  their 
powers  were  very  different  mm  those  of  the  Spanish  In- 
quisition.    The  Spanish  viceroy  of  Naples,  Don   Pedro 
de  Toledo,  applied  to  the  pope  for  an  inquisitorial  com- 
missioner with  a  brief  to  proceed  against  persons  suspected 
of  heresy,  but  the  Neapolitans,  who  were  acquainted  with 
the  severities  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  revolted,  and,  after 
much  bloodshed,  Charles  V.  promised  that  no  Inquisition 
should  be  established  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  that 
cases  of  heresy  should  be  tried,  as  before,  by  the  ordinary 
episcopal  courts.    These  occurrences  took  place  in  1546-7, 
and  the  Neapolitans,  the  better  to  secure  themselves  a^^ainst 
the  dreaded  tribunal,  estabhshed  a  court  whose  office  it  was 
to  watch  against  any  attempt  to  introduce  the  same  under 
any  shape— a  kind  of  inquisition  against  the  Inquisition. 
This  court,  which  continued  to  exist  till  the  French  invasion 
of  1 799,  was  styled  '  Tribunale  contro  quelle  del  Sant  Uffi- 
sio,'   and  was  composed   of  deputies,  chiefly  noblemen 
chosen  by  the  different  Seggi  into  which  Uie'  Neapolitan 
nobility  was  classed.    To  the  Neapolitan  character,  mercu- 
rial ana  communicative,  the  secret  and  mysterious  proceed- 
ings of  the  Inquisition  were  peculiarly  obnoxious. 

Philip  II.  wished  to  introduce  the  Spanish  Inquisition 
into  the  duchy  of  Milan,  but  the  towns  of  Lombardy  sent 
deputies  to  the  council  of  Trent  to  remonstrate  against  it, 
ind  the  Milanese  and  other  Italian  bishops  wrote  to  the 
pope  and  to  Cardinal  Borromeo,  representing  that  the  In- 
^uisttion  of  Spain  acted  in  the  dark,  in  an  arbitrary  manner, 
tnd  with  stran|fe  and  fearful  forms  of  proceeding,  that  it 
Cook  away  the  jurisdiction  from  the  bishops,  that  it  showed 
tself  more  a  rival  than  a  subject  to  the  papal  see,  that  it 
lad  repeatedly  refused  to  send  a  copy  of  its  trials  to  Rome, 
md  that  if  it  were  introduced  into  Italy,  the  Italian  prelates, 
inving  its  terrors  before  their  eyes,  would  become  estranged 
rom  the  holy  see.  The  pope,  being  easily  persuaded  by 
hese  reasons,  interposed  with  King  jPhilip,  saying  that  if 
equired  he  would,  after  consulting  with  the  bishops  of 
^mbardy,  himself  send  inquisitorial  commissioners  from 
tome,  who  should  proceed  not  according  to  the  Spanish 
arni,  but  according  to  the  canon  law,  and  without  prejudice 
o  the  episcopal  authority.  Thus  the  Spanish  Inquisition 
ras  not  introduced  into  Milan  or  into  any  other  Italian 
tale,  with  the  exception  of  Sicily,  which  was  an  old  de- 
pendency of  the  crown  of  Aragon. 

The  court  of  the  Inquisition,  as  it  was  established  in  the 
ixteenth  century,  in  Tuscany,  Venice,  Milan,  Parma,  and 
ther  Italian  states,  consisted  of  one  inquisitor,  sent  from 
Lome,  with  assessors  approved  by  the  sovereign  of  ,the  re- 
pective  states,  who  appointed  deputies  or  commissioners  to 
ttend  the  trials  and  report  to  him.  The  sentences  of  the 
Duirt  were  subject  to  the  sanction  of  the  temporal  sove- 
eign. 
The  republic  of  Venice  showed  itself  the  most  jealous  of 
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Its  sovereign  rights  in  this  particular.    A  series  of  statutes 
were  issued  at  various  times  by  the  senate  to  regulats 
^e  proceedinM  of  the  inquisitors,  which  are  given  b^ 
Paolo  Sarpi,  inhis  '  History  of  the  Venetian  Inquisition,*  and 
by  Limborch,  b.  i.,  ch.  17.  By  a  concordat  with  Pope  Julius 
III.,  A.D.  1551,  it  was  decreed  that  three  senators  weie  to 
attend  all  the  proceedings  and  judgments  of  the  Inquisition 
in  the  city  of  Venice,  and  although  they  took  no  part  in 
the  trial,  they  had  the  right  to  suspend  the  execution  of 
the  sentence  and  report  to  the  senate.    In  the  provincial 
towns  lay  magistrates  were  appointed  to  perform  the  same 
duly  in  the  respective  courts  of  the  Inquisition.    The  In- 
quisition could  not  molest  Jews  or  other  unbelievers,  or 
Greeks  living  under  the  protection  of  the  republic      It 
could  not  take  cognizance  of  cases  of  blasphemy  or  poly- 
ganiy — which  belonged  to  the  secular  jurisdiction — nor  of 
witchcrafl,  nor  of  minor  infractions  of  discipUne.  such  as 
eating  or  selling  of  meat  on  Fridays,  &c.    Numerous  other 
checks   are   provided  by  the  same  statutes.     In  short, 
although  the  Venetian  senate  was  obliged  by  prudential 
reasons  to  admit  the  Inquisition  within  its  territories,  it 
took  care  to  render  it  as  inoffensive  as  possible.    The  fiimous 
tribunal  of  the  state  Inquisition,  which    was  entirely  a 
political  institution  of  the  Venetian  aristocracy,  and  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  ecclesiastical  Inquisition,  is 
described  under  Venice. 

In  Tuscany  the  grand-dukes  Medici  had  provided  that 
deputies  appointed  by  themselves  should  attend  the  trials 
of  the  inquisitorial  court,  and  should  report  to  them,  and 
that  no  sentence  should  be  executed  without  their  sanction. 
But  in  the  year  1566,  nope  Pius  V.,  a  zealous  promoter  of 
the  Inquisition,  demanded  of  the  grand-duke  Cosmo  I.  the 
person  of  Pietro  Camesecchi,  a  man  of  some  rank  and  learn- 
ing, and  well  affected  to  his  sovereign,  but  who  had  pub- 
licly adopted  several  tenets  of  the  Protestant  Reformers. 
Cosmo  gave  him  up  to  the  officers  of  Rome,  but  at  the  same 
time  wrote  earnestly  to  the  pope  to  save  him.  Pius  was 
inclined  to  spare  his  Ufe,  if  Carnesecchi  had  shown  signs 
of  repentance,  but  he  boldly  persisted  in  his  opinions, 
and  in  August,  1567,  he  was  convicted  by  the  Roman 
Inouisition  of  thirty-four  heretical  tenets,  and  condemned 
to  death.  The  grand-duke  again  wrote  in  his  behalf,  and 
the  pope  suspended  the  execution  for  ten  days,  promising 
to  spare  his  life  on  condition  that  Camesecchi  should  ab- 
jure his  tenets,  and  he  sent  him  a  friar  to  exhort  him 
to  do  so.  But  Camesecchi  remained  firm :  he  argued  with 
the  monk  and  wanted  to  gain  him  over  to  his  own  opinions. 
He  was  publicly  beheaded  at  Rome,  and  afterwards  burnt 
In  the  following  century  Galileo  was  summoned  fix>m 
Florence  to  Rome,  where  however  he  was  treated  with  con- 
siderable lenity,  and  after  a  verbal  abjuration  and  a  few 
months'  confinement,  he  was  allowed  to  return  to  Florence. 
The  executions  in  Tuscany  in  consequence  of  sentences  of 
the  Inquisition  have  been  comparatively  few.  The  tribunal 
continued  to  exist  in  Tuscany  till  the  reign  of  Leopold  of 
Austria,  who  began  by  curtailing  its  jurisdiction,  took  away 
its  'sbirri,'  or  bailiffs,  gave  the  censorship  of  books  to  a  lay  * 
magistrate,  and  at  last  abolished  the  tribunal  altogether  in 
1787.  About  the  same  time  it  was  suppressed  at  Milan  by 
the  emperor  Joseph  IT.  In  1769  the  duke  of  Parma 
abolished  it  in  his  territories. 

Pope  Paul  in.  founded  at  Rome,  by  a  bull  dated  April, 
1643,  the  Congregation  of  the  Holy  Office,  consisting  of  six 
cardinals,  who  were  styled  '  inquisitors-general  of  the  faith,* 
who  had  the  superintendance  over  all  other  inquisitors,  and 
he  gave  them  full  authority  to  proceed,  without  the  con- 
currence of  the  ordinaries  or  bishops,  against  all  heretics  or 
persons  suspected  of  heresy,  to  punish  them,  confiscate  their 
property,  to  degrade  and  deliver  to  the  secular  courts  all 
clerical  offenders,  to  call  in  if  required  the  assistance  of  the 
secular  arm,  to  appoint  inquisitors  with  such  powers  as 
they  thought  proper,  to  appomt  fiscal  attorneys,  notaries,  and 
other  officials,  and  to  hear  and  decide  on  appeals  ^m  the 
judgment  of  other  inquisitors.  The  pope  however  declared 
that  by  this  bull  he  did  not  intend  to  make  any  alteration 
in  the  privileges  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition  as  then  esta- 
blished. 

In  1564  popes  Pius  IV.  and  V.  confirmed  and  extended 
the  powers  of  the  Roman  Inquisition,  which  however  were 
resisted  in  the  kingdom  of  France.  In  that  kingdom  there 
was  no  regular  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition.  The  Cardinal  de 
Lorraine,under  Henri  II.,  had  indeed  appointed  delegated  in-c> 
quisitors  who  acted  as  extraordinary  judges  in  the  trials  o^ 
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the  Huguenots,  but  their  jurisdiction  was  not  exclusive,  u 
the  parliament  also  took  cognizance  of  the  crime  of  heresy, 
besides  which  the  king  appointed  special  commissioners  for 
the  same  purpose.  (Histoire  du  Parlement  de  Pari*,  ch.  2 1 .) 
But  the  authority  of  the  Inquisition  was  totally  abolished 
in  France  as  soun  as  tolerance  was  established  by  the  Edit 
de  Nantes  under  Henri  IV.,  which  albwed  the  Protestants 
the  exercise  of  their  religion,  for  tolerance  and  the  Inquisi- 
tion oould  not  possibly  exist  together ;  and  although  Louis 
XIV.  aAerwards  revoked  that  edict  and  persecuted  the 
Protestants,  he  did  it  by  means  of  the  secular  power,  and 
took  care  not  to  allow  the  introduction  into  his  kingdom  of  an 
ccrlesiastical  tribunal  which  would  encroach  upon  his  own 
M)\tMeign  authority.  But  be  advised  his  grandson  Philip 
v.,  whom  he  placed  on  the  throne  of  Spain,  to  maintain  the 
Inquisition  as  a  means  of  ensuring  the  tranquillity  of  that 
kingdom. 

Sixtus  v.,  in  1588,  having  distributed  the  cardinals  into 
fifteen  congregations  or  boards,  made  that  which  was  styled 

*  Holy  Roman  and  Universal  Inquisition*  to  consist  of  twelve 
cardinals  with  several  prelates  as  assessors,  including  the 
Muster  of  the  sacred  palace,  several  monks  with  the  title  of 

*  consuUors,'  besides  other  clergymen  and  lawyers  called 
'qualificators,'  whose  business  it  was  to  prepare  the  cases* 
This  ii*  the  Inquisition  which  still  subsists  at  Rome,  but  its 
juri>diction  does  not  extend  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Papal 
Slate,  and  it  is  generally  understood  that  its  powers  are 
exercised  with  considerable  leniency  and  caution.  Pius  VII., 
nfler  his  restoration,  is  said  to  have  abolished  the  use  of  the 
torture. 

The  Roman  Inquisition  watches  more  particularly  over 
the  conduct  of  tho  clergy,  and  has  also  the  censorship  of 
the  press  and  of  the  introduction  of  foreign  works.  Pro- 
vinctal  inauisitors  reside  at  Bologna,  Ferrara,  and  other 
towns  of  ine  Pupal  State,  which  is  now  the  only  country  in 
which  the  tribunal  of  the  Holy  Office  still  remains. 

In  Germany  and  in  Poland,  the  Inquisition  has  long  since 
ceased  to  exist.  In  Spain  it  was  suppressed,  first  by  a  de- 
cree of  Napoleon,  dated  Chamartin,  4  December,  1808,  as 
encroaching  upon  the  rights  of  the  sovereign,  *  attentoire  A 
la  souverainetc/  This  decree  however  was  only  enforced  in 
tho:)e  parts  of  the  monarchy  which  were  occupied  by  the 
French. 

On  the  12th  February,  1813,  the  extraordinary  Cortes  of 
Spain  assembled  at  Cadiz  definitively  suppressed  the  In- 
quisition, as  being  incompatible  with  the  new  political  con- 
stitution of  the  monarchy.  At  the  same  time  they  restored 
to  the  bishops  the  exercise  of  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction 
in  cases  of  heresy.  An  interesting  abstract  of  the  long 
debate  which  took  place  upon  this  important  miestion  is 
given  by  Agustin  de  Arguelles,  in  chapters  x.  and  xi.  of  his 

*  Examcn  Historico  de  la  Reforma  Const itucional,'  8vo., 
Ijondon,  183j. 

Ferdinand  VH.,  after  his  restoration,  re-established  the 
Inquisition  by  an  ordinance  of  the  21st  July,  1814,  and  ap- 
pointed the  bishop  of  Almeria  inquisitor-general.  In  this 
a<*t  Ferdinand  stated  to  the  people  that  one  of  his  objects 
in  re-establishing  the  Inquisition  was  *  to  repress  the  mis- 
chief occasioned  to  the  national  faith  by  the  presence  of 
the  foreign  troops  which  were  not  Catholic,'  including  of 
course  his  allies  the  English,  who  had  been  the  chief 
means  of  restoring  him  to  the  throne.  The  new  inqui- 
sitor-general published  an  edict,  on  the  5th  of  May.  1815,  in 
which,  after  deploring  the  progress  of  infidelity  and  the 
curruption  of  morals,  he  proposes  to  employ  against  these 
evils  not  the  fiery  zeal  of  those  apostles  who  would  have 
called  down  the  fire  of  heaven  upon  Samaria,  but  the 
milder  spirit  of  their  Divine  Master,  and  he  exhorts  all 
ofl*cnders  against  the  laws  of  the  Holy  Office  to  come  and 
acknowledtje  their  errors  before  the  end  of  the  year,  in 
order  to  receive  private  absolution  without  any  public 
penance. 

The  Inquisition  continued  in  Spain  till  the  Revolution  of 
1S'20,  when  it  was  again  suppressed  by  the  Cortes.  During 
these  five  years  of  its  re-establishment,  many  persona  were 
arrested,  but  none  appear  to  have  been  put  to  death  in  con- 
sequence of  its  judgments,  When  Ferdinand,  in  1823,  a 
second  time  overthrew  the  constitution,  he  did  not  re- 
establish the  Inquisition.  In  Portugal,  the  Inquisition, 
which  was  likewi>e  abolished  by  the  Cortes,  has  not  been 
restored. 

Various  and  often  exaggerated  accounts  have  been  pub- 
lished of  the  number  of  persons  put  to  death  by  the  Spanish 


Inquisition  during  the  -thrae  oniliiik*  of  it» 

Llorente,  who  wrote  with  calmneat  and  bad  icicm  w  iW 
archives  of  the  tribunml,  gives  an  approxjoiate  iatiBiii  if 
the  number  executed  under  each  ioqimitor-senenl.  it\»z, 
which  it  results  that  the  total  amount  io  Spatn  is  s^: 
32,000  persons  burnt,  either  alive  or  aHer  hettim  atna^.a^. 
17,000  burnt  in  effigy,  and  291.000  oondemni^  l:i  \%r..f^ 
terms  of  imprisonment,  lo  the  galleys,  or  aulqcctcd  tu  i•^•te: 
penalties.  During  the  eighteen  jenn  of  Turqum^i 
inquisitorship  alone,  about  8600  pecMms  were  bor^L  Ti4 
calculation  does  not  include  the  Snumh  coloGiMb  dht  u* 
islands  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  which  were  luDg  attbyeci  l* 
the  Spanish  Inquisition.  It  is  impoHible  to  B4r«ma  (k 
amount  of  the  victims  of  the  Inquisition  io  Xhmt  mm^ilm 
in  other  countries  of  Europe.  The  last  persoo  htnt  k| 
the  sentence  of  the  Inquisition  in  Spain  was  a  vi«a£ 
accused  of  having  formed  a  contract  with  tLe  dcrtil  Ims 
was  burnt  at  Seville,  on  the  7th  November,  libl.  TU 
three  last  inquisitors-general,  from  1783  to  !»<»»  iA  s^ 
sentence  any  one  to  death. 

In  examining  the  history  of  the  laquisitioo  tmdcr  xu  n 
rious  forma,  two  things  ought  to  be  carelaUy  dntiz^.ftli#^ 
the  principle  and  the  practice  of  that  n*warfcabt»  mft:.tb 
tion.    The  fundamental  principle  of  the  InquuitMn  is,  iLi: 
heresy,  that  is  to  aay,  dissent  from  the  taoeU  of  tlie  Rooa 
church,  is  a  heinous  crime,  and  liable  lobuh  ^piritul  4f.. 
temporal  punishment.    This  principle  howercr  h  not  ^• 
liar  to  the  Inquisition  :  it  is  that  of  the  canon  lav,  aoi  .: 
has  the  countenance  of  the  Roman  law  in  nervral  oatnUm 
tions  of  the  earlv  Christian  emperora.     In  cvny  cvb&un 
therefore  in  which  the  canon  law  has  civil  or  tcspocai  fi.£'t. 
the  principle  subsists,  although  it  may  lie  dunMat.    ,\ 
subject  of  such  a  country  who  should  opc*xily  duseai  fi-'- 
the  established  Churdi  is  liable  to  prosecutioa  bj  ike  r^ 
copal  or  the  secular  courts.    This  is  still  the  case  m  vne-.. 
states  of  Italy,  and  even  in  Spain  and  PoituiFal  ondif  t*.   . 
new  constitutional  governments,  at  leaat  uotd  a  bcei^-.- 
shall  be  enacted.     It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  tie  laq. 
I  sition  was  established  in  Spain  whde  tbe  Cortaa  «f  Aia^-: 
and  Castile  were  still  in  full  vigour.     It  i%  nut  V>ac  h  -' 
the  minister  of  justice  stated  in  the  Spanish  Corica  thai  4«« 
were  still  in  force  by  which  persona^  d>ing  u  a  ttiu 
heresy,  cannot  bequeath  their  property.     It  n  not  i^ot^ 
aufiicieut  for  the  Inquisition  to  be  abolbUetl  in  a  cuoatr;. . 
order  to  ensure  liberty  of  conscience ;  it  is  nut  «%n  •» 
ficient  ibr  this  purpose  to  establish  a  cepreaentabit  flf  np^'^ 
I  lican  government,  as  long  as  the  canon  law  remain*  a  >  :-■ 
and  the  majority  of  the  people  do  not  tolecaie  duenL    *. 
the  small  democracies  of  the  forest  canton*  of  Switinas- 
which  are  exclusively  Roman  Caihulie,  no  dtaacnt  hum  . 
church  is  allowed,  and  persons  accused  of  barccy  aicarTc.-. 
punished  or  obliged  to  emi^'rate. 

In  speaking  of  religious  liberty,  people  are  apt  to  emL^  i 
three   things  very  distinct,  such  as  tderauocw  thtt^} 
conscience  or  of  opinion,  and  full  religious  libcrtj.    Tm.y 
tion  properly  applies  to  foreigners  who  prufa*  a  dliirr-L. 
faith  from  that  established  in  the  country  whuri  xhej  c.^- 
to  visit  or  inhabit  for  a  time,  and  who  are  telenlcd,  iW  • 
to  say,  allowed  to  remain  unmolested,  and  m  ai;0«  ca^  ■>-* 
permitted  to  have  chapels  of  their  own  comnkuuM.    Ti-- 
IS  now  the  case  in  almost  every  European  eountr7,a:  a-- 
with  regard  to  particular  Christian  commucioa*  and  ■•'-- 
Jews.  The  Lutherans  and  Calvinists  have  chaaela  la  ii9  -4 
every  Catholic  state,  and  even  at  Home  and  NipJi     K 
this  toleration  is  not  a  legal  right;  it  is  only  gTan:«d  «•'  *« 
ple:isiire  to  certain  nations  axid  sects,  and  it  affiiei  .-^**  • 
foreigners  and  by  no  means  to  nati\cs.    B\cc4tn<  •' 
rule  of  the  Inquisition  in  Spain,  English,  Dutc^  vA  ««^ 
Protestant  merchants  were  allowed  to  reside  in  t^  a^*^  ' 
towns,  but  only  so  long  as  they  gave  no  ananital  «  cfr-  » 
to  the  Catholic  faith,  and  their  poaition  waa  thwiJi  ti 
tremely  deUcate  and  insecure. 

Liberty  of  conscience  applies  to  nattvca  aa  weU  as 
reigners,  and  in  the  country  where  it  is  raco^niar^  ac  •« 
can  be  molested  for  his  religious  opinions  or  pnrate  rvl^ 
practice.     But  the  law  regulates  whether  and  «n^  «  * 
conditions  chapels  or  places  of  religious  warship  w: 
opened  which  dissent  from  the  established  church  m 
countr}'.   M uch  is  left  to  the  discretionary  power  efUwdi' 
tive.    Thus  in  France,  wherever  there  are  in  a  l«wa  ao  *• 
number  of  Lutherans  or  CalviuisU,  they  aia  alluwad  •   ^ 
a  place  of  religious  worship,  subject  to  certa^  rc^u^aA-    • 
of  the  local  aulhorit^^e^gyl^^ji^tik^^mic*.  W  '-- 
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edict  of  the  emperor  Joseph  of  1784,  \rhet^ver  there  are 
100  fhmihes  of  ProtestanU  in  one  place,  they  may  ask  of  the 
authorities  permission  to  open  a  place  of  worship.  Liberty 
of  conscience  is  only  found  in  countries  where  a  considera- 
ble part  of  the  population  dissent  from  the  established 
church ;  it  docs  not  exist  in  the  Italian  states  or  in  other 
countries  exclusively  Roman  Catholic.  All  the  Protestant 
8:atc5  of  Europe  allow  liberty  of  conscience. 

Full  religious  liberty  is  said  to  exist  when  not  only  every 
man  may  hold  what  opinions  he  pleases,  but  when  every 
Christian  sect  may  openly  profess  its  faith  and  perform 
publicly  its  rites ;  and  this  not  by  especial  permission,  but  as 
i  matter  of  legal  right.    This  is  the  case  at  present  only  in 
England  and  its  colonies,  and  in  the  United  States  of  Nurth 
America.    But  even  those  countries  cannot  be  said  to  have 
unlimited  religious  liberty,  for  this  would  mean  that  anyone 
might  set  up  any  form  of  worship  that  he  pleased.    Now  it 
cannot  be  believed  that  Fetish  or  other  pagan  rites  would  be 
publicly  allowed  in  England  or  America.    Therefore  the  re- 
ligious liberty  of  England  and  America  can  only  be  said  to  ex- 
tend to  the  various  Christian  and  Jewish  communions.  And 
indeed  it  is  questionable  whether  religious  liberty  in  its  full 
Unlimited  extent  could  exist  in  any  orderly  community  of 
\»hich  the  majority  believe  in  any  religion  whatever;  for 
what  would  be  called  liberty  by  some,  would  appear  offence 
and  scandal  to  the  rest.    Besides  which  the  danger  of  pro- 
selytism  must  necessarily  complicate  the  question  still  more. 
Mohammedans  tolerate  Christians  and  Jews,  bat  will  not 
nllow  any  one  to  apostatise  from  the  Koran.    In  the  great 
French  revolution,  even  those  who  professed  to  disbelieve 
all  revealed  religion,  and  who  advocated  full  religious  free- 
dom, when  they  came  to  have  the  power  in  their  hands, 
would  not  allow  the  people  to  worship  God  according  to  the 
old  custom,  but  shut  up  the  churches, persecuted  the  priests, 
and  denounced  religious  meetings  as  treasonable.     They 
would  allow  no  dissent  from  incredulity.    So  much  are  men 
of  all  ways  of  thinking  disposed  to  intolerance  towards 
those  who  differ  from  them,  not  only  in  religious  matters,  but 
also  in  matters  political,  social,  and  even  literary  or  scientific. 
In  tho  case  however  of  countries  in  which  penal  statutes 
exist  against  heretics,  it  is  still  an  important  question  how 
and  when  and  by  whom  those  statutes  are  to  be  enforced. 
We  have  seen  how  the  Inquisition  did  enforce  them,  and 
the  general  opinion  of  Europe,  not  merely  of  Protestant  but 
of  Roman  Catholic  Europe,  has  reprobated  and  rejected  its 
practice.    The  secular  power  has  now  taken  into  its  own 
hands  criminal  jurisdiction  in  all   its  branches  in  every 
European  state,  with  the  single  exception  already  men- 
liunea  of  the    Papal  State,  where,  the  government  being  in 
tlie  hands  of  ecclesiastics,  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  canon  law  is 
kept  distinct    from  that  of  the  civil  law,  and  has  its  own 
courts,  of  wl»ich  that  of  the  Inquisition  is  the  principal. 
The  secnUv  pcwer,  at  present,  even  in  countries  exclusively 
Roman  Catholic,  does  not  encoui*a;je  spies  and  informers  to 
>ry  into  men*s  religious  sentiments;    it  does  not,  like  the 
nquisition,  consider  men  guilty  merely  because  they  silently 
Oisscnt  from  the  rites  of  the  established  church;  it  observes 
the  essential  distinction  between  opinions  and  acts,  and 
leaving  the  former  to  man's  conscience,  it  takes  cognizance  of 
the  latter  only.     In  so  doing  it  goes  back  to  the  principle  of 
the  Theodosian  and  Justinian  codes,  whose  constitutions 
against  heretics  were  directed  against  those  who  made  an 
open  practice  of  their  heterodox  opinions,  who  assembled 
meetings,   preached  or  spread  their  doctrines  by  .vriting, 
ittompted  to  make  proselyte?,  and  thus  disturbe<l  the  unity 
of  the  church  and  the  tranquillity  of  the  state.    They  were 

fmnished,  not  so  much  as  heretics,  but  as  rebels  against  the 
aw,  and  their  open  acts  were  evidence  against  them.  It 
was  only  in  the  thirteenth  century  that  the  Inquisition  set 
about  discovering  private  and  silent  heretics,  and  having 
once  established  the  principle  that  it  was  necessary  to  ferret 
out,  as  it  were,  all  individuals  who  dissented  in  their  minds 
from  the  orthodox  church,  all  kind  of  means  were  thought 
lawful  for  that  purpose.  Hence  a  system  of  secret  and  even 
anonymous  denunciations  was  encouraged,  domestic  privacy 
was  invaded,  acts  innocent  in  themselves  were  construed 
into  guilt,  and  ample  opportunities  were  given  to  private 
malice  and  revenge,  as  the  informers  were  safe  from  the 
risk  of  discovery.  The  bad  character  of  an  informer  or  his 
relative  position  towards  the  accused  was  no  objection  to 
his  denuncation  being  received,  whilst,  by  a  striking  contrast, 
the  Inquisition  would  closely  scrutinise  the  character  of 
th«  witnesses  irhom  the  ftccosed  called  4n  bis  defence.  Con- 
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fessors  were  bound  to  exact  of  their  penitents,  under  pain  of 
non -absolution,  that  they  should  go  and  denounce  to  the 
Holy  Office  any  person  of  whom  they  knew  or  had  heard  any 
thing  which  appeared  contrary  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith.  The  witnesses  summoned  by  the  Inquisition  for  the 
prosecution  were  not  informed  of  the  subject  on  which  they 
were  called  upon  to  give  evidence,  but  they  were  asked  at 
first  whether  they  had  seen  or  heard  anything  of  anv  one 
which  appeared  obnoxious  to  the  faith  and  to  the  rights  of 
the  Holy  Office.  At  the  preliminary  examination  of  the 
prisoner,  he  was  not  made  acquainted  with  the  charges 
against  him,  but  was  told  generally  that  there  were  good 
grounds  of  accusation  against  him,  \>hich  ho  was  left  to 
guess,  and  that  if  he  confessed  all,  he  should  be  treated  with 
mercy.  Afterwards  even  the  act  of  accusation  of  the  fiscal 
attorney  was  not  communicated  to  him  in  writing,  hut  the 
particular  charges  were  read  to  him  in  the  hall  of  audience, 
and  he  was  interrogated  on  each  head,  whether  it  was 
the  truth.  When  tlie  accused  was  called  upon  for  his 
defence,  he  was  obliged  to  choose  for  his  counsel  one  among 
the  list  of  the  Inquisition  lawyers,  who  was  not  permitted  to 
communicate  with  him  in  private,  and  who  did  not  know 
the  whole  of  the  proceedings  nor  the  names  of  the  wit- 
nesses. The  limits  of  this  article  do  not  allow  us  to  proceed 
further  in  exhibiting  the  other  peculiarities  of  this  strange 
system  of  proceedings,  but  the  reader  will  find  a  full  account 
of  them  in  Llorente's  chap,  ix.,  on  the  proceedings  of  the 
Spanish  Inquisition,  and  in  Liniborch's  b.  iv.,  on  the  mode 
or  proceeding  of  the  Inquisition  in  general.  It  was  the 
horror  of  this  terrific  code  which  made  nations  revolt 
against  this  tribunal,  which  excited  the  war  in  the  Nether- 
lands that  lasted  nearly  half  a  century  and  ended  in  the 
separation  of  one  half  of  the  country  from  the  crown  of 
Spain,  which  caused  rebellions  in  Aragon.  Sicily.  Sardinia, 
and  Naples,  and  embittered  the  religious  feuds  and  wars  of 
the  sixteenth  artd  seventeenth  centuries.  And  yet  with  all 
the  ingenuity  displayed  for  the  discovery  and  conviction  of 
heretics,  it  is  averred  that  a  great  number  of  individuals  put 
to  death  by  the  Inquisition  were  orthodox  Catholics. 
Among  other  proofs  of  this  are  the  letters  of  Pietro  Martire 
d'Angleria,  councillor  of  the  Indies,  quoted  bv  Llorente,  ch. 
x.,  the  trials  of  Carranxa  and  many  other  bisuops.  and  even 
of  persons  who  have  been  since  canonized  by  the  Roman 
church,  such  as  St.  Francis  dcBorj a,  St.  Ignatius  Loyola,  St 
Th4r6sa,  St.  Juan  de  la  Cruz,  &c.  Even  popes  have  not 
escaped  the  attacks  of  the  Inquisition.  Sixtus  V.  having 
published  an  Italian  translation  of  the  Bible,  the  Spanish 
Inquisition  placed  it  upon  its  index  of  forbidden  books. 
The  same  Inquisition  condemned  the  works  of  Cardinal 
Noris,  a  ft'iend  of  Benedict  XIV.,  who  wrote  in  a  strong 
manner  to  the  inquisitor-general  on  the  subject.  These 
and  other  disputes  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition  with  Pius  V., 
Clement  VIII.,  and  other  popes,  amply  prove  the  little 
deference  which  it  paid  to  tho  papal  authority  whenever  it 
came  in  opposition  to  its  own  assumed  supremacy. 

It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  intolerance  is  peculiar  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  church;  all  churches  and  religions, 
Jews,  Mohammedans,  and  heathens,  Arians  and  orthodox, 
Greeks  and  Latins,  Protestants  and  Catholics— all  have  per- 
secuted in  turn ;  but  no  oiher  church  or  sect  ever  invented 
or  enforced  for  centuries  a  permanent  system  of  persecution 
that  can  be  in  any  respect  compared  with  that  of  the  In- 
quisition. 

OFFSETS  are  lines  drawn  perpendicular  to  tlie  chord 
of  an  arc,  or  the  longest  base  of  an  irregular  polygon, 
from  points  in  the  arc,  or  corners  of  the  polygon.  By 
means  of  these  offsets  the  area  contained  betweeii  the  chord 
and  arc  can  be  found  with  sufficient  nearness.  We  mention 
this  well-known  term  of  surveying  to  direct  attention  to  the 
article  Quadratures,  Method  of,  which  contains  the 
set  of  successive  approximations  of  which  the  surveyor*a 
process  is  the  first  and  rudest  step. 

OGLETHORPE,  GENERAL.    [Georgia.] 

O'GYGES,  or  OGYGUS  CQyvyyjg/Qyvyoi:),  is  said  to 
have  been  the  first  king  of  Athens  and  of  Thebes.  (Tzetz, 
Lycoph,  1206.)  Thus  Pausanias  tells  us  that  the  Ec- 
tenes,  who  were  the  most  antient  inhabitants  of  Boeotia,  were 
the  subjects  of  Ogyges.  and  that  Thebes  itself  was  called 
Ogygian,  an  epithet  which  is  also  applied  to  it  by  ^^schylus. 
(Paus.,  ix.  5,  $  1 ;  i^sch  ,  Pers.,  37.)  That  Ogyges  was 
closely  connected  with  Thebes  as  well  as  Attica  appears 
fi'otn  the  tradition,  according  to  which  he  was  said  to  be  the 
son  of  BcBotus.  ^Schol.  on  Apollon.,  iil  1 1 7S,)    It  may  also 
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be  raeDtioned  that  the  oldest  gate  in  Thehes  was  called 
Ogvgian.  (Paus.,  ix.  8,  3.) 

The  name  of  Ogyget  is  connected  with  the  antient  deluge 
which  preceded  that  of  Deucalion,  and  he  is  said  to  have 
been  tue  only  person  saved  whdn  the  whole  of  Greece  was 
covered  with  water.  We  possess  scarcely  any  particulars 
respecting  him ;  and  the  accounts  which  have  come  down  to 
us  are  too  vague  and  unsatisfactory  to  allows  us  to  form  any 
satisfactory  opinion  on  the  subject.  He  clearly  belongs  to 
mythology  rather  than  to  historr.  The  earlier  Greek 
writers,  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Xenophou,  &&,  make  no 
mention  of  his  name ;  but  the  accounts  preserved  by  Pau- 
sanias  and  other  writers  appear  to  indicate  the  great  anti- 
quity of  the  traditions  respecting  him.  Various  etymologies 
have  been  proposed  of  his  name.  Mr.  Kenrick  8uppo«es 
that  the  word  was  derived  from  the  root  yvyi?,  signifying 
darkness  or  night,  and  quotes  a  passage  of  Hesychius  in 
support  of  his  view,  which  appears  however  to  be  corrunt. 
The  more  favourite  theory  of  modern  scholars  connects  tne 
name  with  Oceanus :  which  etymology  is  supposed  to  be 
supported  by  the  tradition  which  places  Ogyges  in  the  time 
of  the  deluge.  In  support  of  this  view  it  is  remarked  that 
Ogyges  is  only  a  reduplication  of  the  radical  syllable  Og  or 
Oc,  which  we  find  in  Oceanus,  and  in  Ogen  (which  is  ex- 
plained by  Hesychius  as  equivalent  to  Oceanus,  'Oy^v, 
Oiccav<Sc) ;  and  that  a  similar  reduplication  takes  place  in 
irvfAOQ,  IrrirvfAOC'  oxrofiac,  drirrtvkt,  AraXoi:,  dnrdXKM,  But 
these  are  mere  guesses.  The  name  of  Ogygia  is  supposed 
to  be  applied  to  the  island  of  Calypso  because  it  lay  in  the 
ocean.  But  whatever  may  be  the  etymology  of  the  name, 
the  adjective  derived  fVom  it  is  frequently  employed  by 
the  Greek  writers  to  indicate  any  thin^  antient  or  unknown. 
We  learn  from  the  Scholiast  on  Hesiod,  that  according  to 
one  tradition  Ogyges  was  the  king  of  the  gods ;  and  it  is 
not  improbable  that  the  name  originally  indicated  nothing 
more  than  the  high  antiquity  of  the  times  to  which  it  re- 
ferred. 

{Philological  Muieum^  No.  5,  'On  the  early  Kings  of 
Attica,'  by  Mr. Kenrick;  No.  6,  'Ogyges^'  by  Mr.  Thirl- 
wall.) 

OHIO,  River.    [Mississippi,  River.l 

OHIO,  one  of  the  states  of  the  North  American  Union, 
lies  between  38"*  30'  and  42"*  N.  lat.  and  80"*  30'  and  84"*  60' 
W.  long.  It  extends  from  east  to  west  220  miles  in  length, 
and  its  breadth  fh>m  north  to  south  varies  between  93  and  200 
miles;  ttsaveragebreadth  maybe  182  miles.  On  the  west  it  is 
divided  from  the  state  of  Indiauaby  a  meridian  line  running 
south  to  the  Ohio  river,  and  measuring  170  miles.  On  the 
north  lies  the  state  of  Michigan,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  a  straight  line  80  miles  long.  Lake  Erie,  which  Wders 
it  on  the  north  and  north-east,  forms  a  coast-line  of  more 
than  150  miles.  A  meridian  line  running  from  the  Ohio 
to  Lake  Erie,  and  dividing  Ohio  from  Pennsylvania,  is  93 
miles  long.  The  southern  and  south-eastern  boundary  is 
formed  by  the  river  Ohio,  whose  tortuous  course  along  this 
line  is  stated  to  be  600  miles.  Ohio  comprehends  nearly 
40.UU0  square  miles,  or  not  much  less  than  the  kingdom  of 
Portugal. 

Su^ace  and  Soil. — ^The  surfkoe  of  this  state  may  be  di- 
vided into  the  Hilly  and  Prairie  Region.  The  Hilly  Region 
comprehends  the  eastern  and  southern  districts,  and  may  be 
considered  as  separated  from  the  Prairie  Region  by  a  line 
ooinraencing  at  tne  most  north-eastern  point  of  the  state  on 
Lake  Erie,  and  running  in  a  south-south-western  direction 
to  Zanesville  on  the  river  Muskingum ;  fVom  this  place  it 
extends  due  west,  and  terminates  on  the  boundary-line  of 
Indiana  near  Eaton.  Each  region  occupies  about  half  the 
area  of  the  state. 

The  Hilly  Region  contsins  some  level  and  low  land  along 
the  Ohio,  but  the  level  land  does  not  extend  more  than  one  mile 
and  a  half  from  the  bank  of  the  river.  It  is  very  fertile,  though 
in  some  parts  swampy  and  subject  to  inundations.  Behind 
this  level  tract  the  country  rises  suddenly  into  steep  hills, 
called  River  Mountains,  which  vary  in  height,  but  in 
general  range  between  300  and  600  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  river.  fVom  the  summit  of  these  hills  the  country  ex- 
tends in  an  uneven  hilly  plain  furrowed  by  valleys;  the 
hills  are  comparatively  small,  though  very  steep.  Their 
summits  form  level  plains  of  moderate  extent.  Rocks 
rarely  appear  on  the  surface,  at  least  not  to  any  great  ex- 
tent, though  secondary  limestone  and  sandstone  prevail  at 
a  moderate  depth  below  the  surface.  There  are  no  preoi- 
picei  except  «l9Pgth«nvim«rQVUWM«icgunof«  TbogenofAl 


elevation  of  these  uplands  Tmriea  from  809  to  10#0  led  i 
the  sea-level.  The  inequalities  of  the  sorfaoe  do  o«c  i 
it  unfit  for  cultivation.  The  bottonn  alonf  the  prmamX 
rivers,  which  are  frequently  extensive,  are  wxrmtiAiti^f  far- 
tile,  and  produce  very  rich  crops  of  grain.  Tho  dedniSHi 
of  the  hiUs,  when  not  too  steep  fSt  eultiratioii,  aai  iht 
higher  grounds  between  them,  are  leas  fertile,  baft  by  a» 
means  barren.  The  soil  of  both  the  bottoms  and  bilk  »abtart 
uniformly  an  argillaoeous  k>am :  the  aoil  of  the  vatttn  a 
very  deep,  and  contains  much  Umo  and  ▼ogetafala  mooH; 
the  soil  of  the  uplanda  it  not  so  deep»  tboiuni  mmm  ao  tham 
is  usually  found  in  hilly  regiona.  At  tte  aoil  is  h^ 
and  unencumbered  with  stonesi  it  is  eoltimtod  witk  mm. 
In  its  natural  state  the  whole  region  is  eovorod  wick  < 
The  uplands  contain  different  kindi  of  oak,  bkkory.  i 
ash,  poplar,  dogwood,  mulberry,  tassafris,  and  aoi 
pine.  The  levels  along  the  Ohio  and  tba  other 
overgrown  with  button-wood,  white  pine,  homloek* 
nut,  the  tulip-tree,  locust,  bonej-kmst,  bbiek  aider,  1 
elm,  cedar,  and  cypress.  The  maplo-troe  is  eommam  all  i 
the  state. 

The  Prairie  Region  is  an  extenaive  and  toAsaWy  Wwl 
plain.  It  contains  no  hills  of  any  comidwafcle  nagm- 
tude,  except  numerons  swells,  some  of  wbsdi  an  ex- 
tensive. Other  parts  contain  large  tncls  off  ftat  eosatiy. 
where  scarcely  an  undulation  of  the  surfaet  can  W  dtf- 
covered.  The  general  elevation  of  thia  ngtam  baxdly 
exceeds  1000  feet.  This  plain  contains  ibo  watenbad  ha* 
tween  the  rivers  which  run  southward  to  the  Ohso  and 
northward  to  Lake  Erie.  Near  the  nortti  lailam  txtnamMj 
of  the  state  the  watershed  approaches  the  jhmn  of  Lake 
Erie  within  less  than  ten  miles,  but  as  it  proceed  ^ 
it  retires  about  20  or  25  miles  from  the  lake,  and  < 
at  that  distance,  and  nearly  parallel  to  tho  aottthva 
of  the  lake,  to  83^  W.  long.,  where  it  turns  to  tht  sooth  «r 
west  and  divides  the  upper  branches  of  the  Maiiiafa  mA 
Miami  rivers.  No  hills  are  visible  along  tltts  Una.  mA  m 
many  places  the  country  is  swampy.  Aocorduis  la  an  csart 
survey,  made  for  the  purpose  of  oonstrueting  caaak.  iW 
source  of  the  Big  Beaver  River  is  907  feet,  that  ct  iha  M» 
kingum  902,  that  of  the  Scioto  919,  and  that  ei  the  Maai 
964  feet  above  the  sea-leveL  These  nombara  show  ham 
small  a  difference  in  elevation  exists  alone  a  Una  axcsaAag 
200  miles  in  length.  It  is  also  remarkshle  that  the  ciffa- 
tion  increases  as  we  advance  west  from  the  MaskingoB  i» 
the  Miami  river.  But  west  of  the  last-mastiooed  moc. 
where  the  watershed  begins  to  run  in  a  north-wetfcra 
direction,  it  declines  again  towards  Lake  Michigaa.  la  tim 
vicinity  of  this  lake,  the  elevation  of  the  watenbed  is  sch 
700  feet,  or  about  130  feet  above  the  sorfaee  of  the  kk* 
The  tract  in  which  these  rivers  originate  ia  leaadevalod  ikm 
the  country  which  is  south  of  it  and  extend*  to  th*  baaSs 
of  the  Ohio  river.  The  surikce  of  this  plain  pnwaii  sa 
alternate  succession  of  woodlands  and  piainea.  Ia  cht 
eastern  districts  the  woodlands  prevaiL  Near  $3*  W.  imf^ 
or  in  the  middle  of  the  state,  the  surfrioe  is  ncaify  eqaEsIiy 
•divided  between  woodlands  and  pcmiriea;  hut  fcithar  vest 
the  woodlands  decrease  in  extent.  The  praic«a  ax«  boU 
wet  and  dry,  but  are  all  fit  for  cultivation.  JUoo^  the  aaaCb- 
western  shores  of  Lake  Erie  there  b  an  oxtensiva  tiacs  e»- 
vered  with  a  deep  swamp,  called  Black  Swamp.  A  past 
part  of  the  marshy  and  wet  country  is  hMvily  woudii  cv 
pecially  with  beech.  The  valleya  by  which  this  taUe-kU 
IS  intersected,  and  in  which  the  rivers  flow,  are  laadeprsBid 
below  the  surface  of  the  plain  than  farther  sooth,  hot  thsy 
are  broader  and  more  reoularly  defined,  being  sspan'ed 
from  the  adjacent  uplancu  by  parallel  ranges  of  bhsftv.  rr 
mural  banks.  They  are  generally  very  fertiU.  BernJii 
beech,  which  is  most  common  on  the  swampy  trac^  tbi 
forests  of  this  region  contain  oak,  ash,  elm,  hickory,  soiar- 
maple,  wild  cherry,  black  walnut,  poplar,  and  in  aocae jplam 
cotton-wood  and  sycamore,  moat  of  whiel^  rapanaliy  ue 
sycamore,  attain  a  gigantic  sixe. 

Riveri.—ThB  Ohio  river  runs  along  tha  aaalKa  aad 
southern  boundary-line  of  Ohio.  [Misaismm.]  Tht  othir 
rivers  which  drain  this  country,  thongh  oooBfara&«ifr 
small,  have  recently  acquired  great  importaooa,  aa  aflwdac 
the  means  of  establishing  a  very  extensive  water  caasmsof 
cation  in  the  interior  of  the  state  and  between  the  tuuaiim 
bordering  on  Lake  Erie  and  on  both  aides  of  the  Ofais  tpm. 
The  most  important  of  the  rivers  which  fell  into  laha  Kra 
are  the  Maumee,  the  [Sandusky,  and  the  Oajrii»aga.  T^ 
M«am9«  m  foruod  by  two  bi»iiohi%  Ite.St.  ttvjr'f  «si  *i 
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St.  Joseph's  rivers,  of  which  the  former  rises  m  Ohio,  and 
runs  north-west,  and  the  latter  originates  in  the  state  of 
Michigan,  and  flows  south-west    St.  Mary's  River  is  navi- 
pble  Rom  St.  Mary's  Fort  downward  during  half  the  year  for 
large  boats  carrying  &om  100  to  200  barrels  of  flour ;  during 
the  rest  of  the  year,  in  the  dry  season,  there  is  scarcely  water 
enough  to  float  a  canoe,  and  the  course  is  much  impeded  by 
drifl'wood.    St  Joseph's  River  is  stated  to  be  navigable  for 
50  miles  for  boats.  Both  rivers  unite  after  a  course  of  about 
70  or  bO  miles  at  Fort  Wayne,  at  a  very  acute  angle,  and 
then  run  east  by  north  to  Lake  Brie,  under  the  name  of  the 
Maumee.    The  Maumee  runs  about  160  miles,  and  during 
the  spring  has  a  free  navigation  for  boats  carrying  300  barrels 
of  flour  along  the  whole  of  its  course.    In  the  dry  season  the 
navigation  is  impeded  by  sand-bars.    It  empties  itself  into 
the  western  corner  of  Lake  Erie  by  a  wide  mouth  called 
Maumee  Bay.    The  Sandusky  river  originates  near  83*  W. 
long,  and  40*  45'  N.  lat.,  in  two  branches,  which  flow  west- 
ward, and  after  their  union  turn  northward.    Towards  its 
mouth  it  declines  to  the  north-east  and  falls  into  Sandusky 
Bay,  a  shallow  sheet  of  water  united  to  Lake  Erie  by  a 
narrow  strait.    This  river  runs  more  than  100  miles,  and  is 
navigable  for  small  boats  during  the  early  part  of  the  year. 
The  Cayahoga  is  the  most  important  of  the  rivers  which  fall 
into  Lake  Erie,  thoueh  its  course  does  not  exceed  80  miles. 
It  rises  west  of  81**  W.  long.,  and  in  41**  35'  N.  lat.,  about  10 
miles  from  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie.  It  flows  first  in  a  western 
and  south-western  direction  to  41**  8'  N.  lat.,  where  it  takes 
a  norlh-norlli-western  course  to  Lake  Erie.    In  its  natural 
state  it  was  not  navigable,  but  the  waters  are  used  to  feed 
the  Erie  and  Ohio  canal. 

The  most  important  rivers  which  fall  into  the  Ohio  are 
the  Big  Beaver,  Muskingum,  Scioto,  and  Miami  rivers. 
The  Big  Beaver  rises  east  of  the  upper  course  of  the  Caya- 
hoga river,  and  runs  in  an  eastern  and  south-eastern  direc- 
tion for  more  than  two-thirds  of  its  course.  In  these  parts 
it  is  not  navigable  on  account  of  its  great  rapidity.  After 
enterinff  Pennsylvania,  it  receives  firom  the  north,  near  New- 
castle, the  Shenango  river,  and  from  this  place  downwards, 
a  distance  of  24  miles,  is  navigable  for  river  barges.  The 
Muskingum  rises  near  41*^  N.  lat,  south  of  the  southern 
bend  of  the  Cayahoga  river,  in  two  branches,  of  which  the 
eastern  is  called  Tuskawara  and  the  western  Chippewa 
Creek.  By  their  union  they  form  the  Muskingum,  which 
flows  about  70  miles  south,  then  nearly  the  same  distance 
west,  and  lastly  about  70  miles  south-south-east  This  river 
has  much  water,  and  is  navigable  for  boats  all  the  year  for 
about  140  miles  upward;  when  the  waters  are  high,  small 
vessels  may  ascend  the  Tuskawara  Creek  nearly  to  its 
source.  Its  waters  are  increased  by  many  considerable 
affluents:  at  its  mouth  it  is  541  feet  above  the  sea-lev^. 
The  Scioto  river  rises  near  40"  30'  N.  lat.,  and  flowing  south- 
ward nearly  through  the  middle  of  the  state,  falls  into  the 
Ohio  after  a  course  of  about  250  miles.  At  its  mouth  it  is 
464  feet  above  the  sea-level.  It  is  navigable  for  large  boats 
nearly  200  miles  upward.  The  Miami  originates  not  far 
from  the  source  of  the  Scioto  river,  and  runs  in  a  general 
lout  hern  direction  about  165  miles.  It  becomes  navigable 
a  few  miles  above  Piqua  for  keel-boats,  during  half  the 
year.  At  Piqua  there  is  a  considerable  rapid,  and  a  canal 
IS  cut  to  avoid  it  in  ascending  the  river.  In  the  dry  season 
it  ceases  to  be  navigable  at  Dayton,  about  80  miles  from  its 
moutli.  The  navigation  is  always  rendered  difficult  by  nu- 
merous sand-bars.  At  its  mouth  it  is  about  400  feet  above 
the  sea-level. 

CancUs, — ^The  moderate  elevation  of  the  country  between 
Lake  Erie  and  the  Ohio  river,  and  its  gentle  slope  towards 
both  basins,  suggested  the  idea  of  uniting  them  by  a  canal. 
It  was  found  that  the  Ohio  at  the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum 
river  was  only  24  feet  lower  than  the  surface  of  Lake  Erie, 
and  the  highest  part  of  the  intervening  country,  near  the 
source  of  the  Muskingum  river,  was  only  337  feet  above  Lakfi 
Erie.  A  canal  was  accordingly  maae,  which  united  the 
Muskingum  and  Scioto  rivers.  This  canal,  which  was  begun 
in  1825  and  finished  in  1832,  and  is  called  the  Erie  and 
Ohio  Canal,  is  324  miles  in  length,  has  44  locks,  and 
begins  at  Cleveland,  where  the  Cayahoga  falls  into  Lake  Erie. 
It  runs  southwards  along  the  Cayahoga  river  to  its  most 
southern  bend,  where  it  passes  to  the  Tuskawara  Creek  over 
the  highest  level.  It  then  follows  the  course  of  the  Musk- 
ingum first  south  and  then  westward.  Where  this  river 
bends  again  t  o  the  south,  the  canal  continues  westward  and 
reaches  the  SciotQ  river,  about  10  miles  sguth  of  Columbus  *. 


from  this  point  it  runs  along  the  course  of  the  last- mentioned 
river  to  its  mouth  near  Portsmouth.  It  passes  the  towns  or  vil* 
lages  of  Newark,  Coshocton,  Circleville,  Chillicothe,and  Pike-* 
ton.  There  are  several  short  branches  from  the  main  canal, 
one  of  which  runs  to  Columbus,  the  capital,  and  is  eleven 
miles  long.  Another  canal  has  been  made  to  remedy  the 
difficult  navigation  of  the  Miami.  It  is  65  miles  long,  be- 
ginning at  Dayton  on  the  Miami,  and  extending  along  the 
course  of  the  Miami  to  Hamilton,  whence  it  runs  south- 
ward to  Cincinnati  on  the  Ohio.  A  canal  was  begun  some 
years  ago  which  is  to  unite  the  Wabash  river  of  Indiana 
with  the  Maumee.  It  is  to  be  211  miles  long,  of  which  136 
are  in  Indiana  and  75  in  Ohio.  We  do  not  know  how  far 
this  work  has  advanced. 

Climate. — ^In  comparing  the  climate  of  Ohio  with  that  of 
England,  it  appears  that  the  climate  of  Ohio  is  colder  in 
winter  and  warmer  in  summer.  The  mean  annual  tem- 
perature at  Cincinnati  on  the  Ohio,  which  is  sheltered  on 
the  north  by  high  hills,  was  found,  aAermany  years  of  care- 
ful observations,  to  be  53'56^or  about  3*86*"  higher  than  that 
of  London.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  winter  at  Cincin- 
nati is  36^  at  London  39 '3** ;  that  of  the  spring  at  Cincin- 
nati 63^  and  at  London  54*1*';  that  of  the  summer  at  Cin* 
cinnati  72^  and  at  London  61*2*';  that  of  the  autumn  at 
Cincinnati  43%  and  at  London  44^  This  shows,  that  the 
winters  are  somewhat  colder  in  Cincinnati  than  in  London. 
The  cold  is  considered  very  great  if  the  ground  which  is 
exposed  to  the  sun's  rays  remains  firozen  diuring  a  month» 
though  the  mean  temperature  of  January  is  more  than  two 
degrees  below  the  freezing-point.  The  fi*ost  does  not  pene- 
trate to  the  depth  of  more  than  five  or  six  inches.  Night- 
frosts  occur  in.the  beginning  of  May.  Vegetation  does  not 
begin  before  the  first  week  of  March.  In  May  and  in  June 
the  heat  increases  rapidly,  and  the  difference  of  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  spring  in  London  and  Cincinnati 
amounts  to  9^  For  a^out  fourteen  days  in  summer  the 
thermometer  rises  to  SO**  and  sometimes  even  to  98**.  The 
autumn  is  colder  than  in  London,  and  the  first  ntght- 
firosts  occur  at  the  end  of  September  or  beginning  of  Octo- 
ber. The  greatest  decrease  of  heat  takes  place  in  October. 
Most  of  the  rivers,  including  the  Ohio,  are  covered  with  ice 
every  winter.  On  the  14th  of  February,  1817,  this  river 
near  Marietta  was  frozen  to  the  depth  of  19  inches.  In 
1797  the  mercury  sunk  to  14%  The  quantity  of  snow  is 
smalL  In  the  valley  of  the  Ohio  it  seldom  exceeds  four 
inches,  but  in  the  northern  districts  the  quantity  is  much 
greater.  The  south-west  wind  prevails  for  nine  months  in 
the  year,  from  March  to  November  included.  In  Decem- 
ber, January,  and  February  the  wind  generally  blows  from 
the  norUi-west.  The  greatest  quantity  of  rain  falh  in  April 
and  May ;  the  mean  annual  quantity  is  stated  to  be  36 
inches. 

PfoducHofU.—The  wealth  of  Ohio  consist  in  its  agricul- 
tural productions :  Indian  com,  wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley,  and 
tobacco  are  extensively  cultivated.  Cotton  arrives  at  ma- 
turity only  in  the  districts  along  the  Ohio  river;  and  is 
liable  to  be  injured  by  frost  Indigo  was  formerly  cultivated 
to  some  extent,  but  the  cultivation  has  been  nearly  aban- 
doned. Most  of  the  fruit-trees  of  England  succeed  well,  and 
especially  peaches.  The  wild  grape  grows  luxuriantly  on 
the  southern  side  of  the  hills ;  ana  several  vineyards  have 
been  planted,  f^om  which  pretty  good  wine  is  obtained. 
The  cultivation  of  the  grasses  is  not  neglected.  Horned 
cattle  and  pigs  are  very  abundant,  and  are  driven  in  great 
numb^v  to  the  Atlantic  states  for  sale,  or  sent  down  the 
Mississippi.  Salt  pork  also  constitutes  an  important  article 
of  exportation. 

Bears  and  deer  are  still  numerous  in  the  forests,  and  the 
flesh  of  both  is  dried  and  cured  for  sale.  The  woods  abound 
with  wild  turkeys,  geese,  ducks,  pheasants,  and  partridges. 
The  rivers,  especiiuly  the  Ohio,  are  well  stocked  with  &ih, 
and  some  of  them  attain  a  great  size.  Turtles  are  also  found 
in  them,  and  one  kind  is  considered  a  great  delicacy. 

Iron-ore  abounds,  and  is  worked  in  a  few  places  not  far 
fh)m  the  Ohio  river.  Bituminous  coal  exists  in  extensive 
strata  along  the  Ohio  and  some  of  its  confluents,  but  it  is 
not  vet  extensively  worked.  Salt  is  obtained  from  springs 
on  tlie  Scioto  river,  and  saltpetre  and  alum  are  found  ia 
several  places. 

InhMtanU.—The  Indians,  who  in  1816  amounted  to 
more  than  3000  individuals,  have  lately  abandoned  the 
country,  and  settled  chiefly  to  the  west  of  the  Mississippi 
rivw.^Th^  WyandoU  _»tiU  WMjfl^J^^f 
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on  the  upper  ooune  of  tbe  Sandasky  river,  between  Colum- 
bus and  Lake  Erie.  This  tribe  consists  of  less  than  500 
individuals;  they  cultivate  some  grain  and  keep  cattle. 
The  population,  exclusive  of  the  I niiians,  amounted,  accord- 
ing to  the  census  of  1830,  to  937,903  individuals,  of  whom 
little  more  than  9000  wece  free  coloured  people,  and  the  others 
were  whites  or  descendants  of  Europeans.  The  great  mass 
of  the  people  is  from  the  New  England  states.  As  no  state 
in  the  Union  has  lately  increased  more  rapidly  in  popula- 
tion, it  is  probable  that  by  the  census  to  be  taken  in  this 
year  (1840)  it  will  not  fall  much  short  of  1,500,000  in- 
dividuals. The  population  is  not  equally  distributed  over 
the  surface  of  the  country.  The  valley  of  the  Ohio  is  not 
so  populous  as  might  be  expected.  Large  tracts  of  it  are 
but  thinly  settled,  et^pecially  that  which  extends  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Muskingum  to  that  of  the  Scioto.  The  best 
settled  districts  are  those  of  the  hilly  region  which  extends 
along  the  large  rivers.  The  eastern  districts  of  the  prairie 
region,  where  the  wooded  tracts  exceed  the  woodless  plains, 
are  nearly  as  populous.  But  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  state, 
or  its  north-western  portion,  is  still  thinly  settled. 

Political  Division  and  Towns. — Ohio  is  divided  into 
75  counties.  Columbus,  the  seat  of  government,  is  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Scioto  river,  very  near  the  centre  of 
the  state;  the  population  in  1835  was  4000;  in  1812 
the  site  of  the  town  was  covered  with  trees.  It  has  little 
trade  at  present,  and  cannot  rise  to  importance  until  the 
north-western  portion  of  the  state  is  better  settled.  The 
largest  town  is  Cincinnati  on  the  Ohio  [Cincinnati]  ;  its 
population  has  not  increased  so  rapidly  since  the  opening 
of  the  Erie  and  Ohio  Canal,  because  the  produce  of  the 
eastern  and  better  cultivated  portion  of  the  state  goes  now  to 
Cleaveland,  and  thence  to  New  York  or  Montreal.  Cleave* 
land  on  Lake  Erie,  where  the  Erie  and  Ohio  Canal  begins, 
may  be  considered  as  the  principal  port  of  the  state.  The 
population  in  1830  was  1076 ;  in  the  beginning  of  1835,  one 
year  and  a  half  after  the  opening  of  tne  canal,  it  had  in- 
creased to  4200  inhabitants,  and  it  is  now  about  10.000. 
Steubenville,  on  the  Ohio,  contained  about  3000  inhabitants 
in  1830,  and  has  several  manufacturing  establishments. 
Zanesville,  on  the  river  Muskingum,  a  thriving  place,  had 
3500  inhabitants  in  1 830,  with  some  glass  and  vitriol  manu- 
factures and  numerous  flour-mills.  Marietta,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Muskingum  with  the  Ohio,  is  the  oldest 
settlement  of  the  state,  being  founded  in  1788 ;  it  contained 
in  1830  about  1200  inhabitants.  Portsmouth,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Scioto,  and  the  termination  of  the  Erie  and  Ohio 
Canal,  is  a  thriving  and  populous  place.  Chillicothe,  a  well 
built  town,  in  a  very  fertile  tract  on  the  river  Scioto,  has 
about  3000  inhabitants;  Dayton,  on  the  Miami,  and  nt  the 
beginning  of  tbe  Miami  Canal,  has  also  about  3000  inhabit- 
ants. On  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie  is  the  small  town  of 
Huron,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  which 
since  1833  has  carried  on  some  trade. 

Afantifaciures. — Though  this  branch  of  industry  cannot 
be  expected  to  have  made  much  progress  in  a  country  so 
lately  settled,  yet  there  are  severed  manufactures  of  iron, 
wool,  and  cotton,  although  generally  on  a  small  scale.  At 
Cincinnati  and  Cleaveland  many  vessels  are  annually  built, 
especially  steam-boats.  The  manufacture  of  salt  is  of  im- 
portance. In  1830,  446,350  bushels  were  made,  chiefly  at 
and  near  Lancaster,  south-east  of  Columbus. 

Commerce, — Until  the  opening  of  the  Erie  and  Ohio 
Canal,  nearly  all  the  commerce  of  Ohio  was  concentrated 
in  the  town  of  Cincinnati,  which  was  the  only  place  from 
which  the  produce  of  the  state  was  exported,  and  by  which 
foreign  goods  entered  it.  But  since  1830  a  large  portion  of 
the  articles  designed  for  the  foreign  market  go  to  Cleave- 
land, and  the  supply  of  foreign  goods  comes  through  the 
same  place.  Iti  commerce  has  increased  at  an  astonishing 
rate.  In  1825  the  number  of  vessels  which  entered  the 
port  was  only  75,  with  a  tonnage  of  7310,  and  the  value  of 
the  exports  and  importi  was  respectively  50, 166  dollars  and 
132.645  dollars.  In  1833  tbe  total  number  of  vessels,  in- 
cluding steam-boats,  was  15U5,  with  232,500  tons;  the 
Talue  of  goods  exported  exceeded  2*000,000  dollars,  and  of 
goods  imported  4,700,000  dollars.  The  distance  of  Cleave- 
Und  firom  the  city  of  New  York  by  the  line  of  the  canals, 
Lake  Erie,  and  the  Hudson  river,  does  not  much  exceed 
650  miles,  and  from  Montreal  in  Lower  Canada  it  is  even 
less,  whilst  tbe  distance  of  Cincinnati  fh>m  New  Orleans  by 
land  is  860  miles,  and  by  water  oonaiderably  exceeds  1 000 
nilea.    Besidea  this*  the  navigation  on  tlie  Ohio  tnd  Mit- 


sissippi  is  much  more  precariona  and  dangtrous  ^Miatit- 
sippij  than  that  on  the  canals,  the  Lake  Enc,  vA  Ua 
Hudson  river,  or  on  the  St  Lawrence  to  MonirraL  lia 
therefore  probable  that  in  a  short  time  the  greaicsc  put  i' 
the  produce  of  Ohio  will  find  its  way  to  Cleaf  ciaad  a-  i 
thence  to  New  York  or  Montreal,  and  from  xhe*^  p«ant 
the  state  will  be  supplied  with  foreign  goods.  CncAra. 
however  will  always  be  the  commercial  dep6t  of  the  fr^ 
duce  of  the  rich  valley  of  the  Miami  river,  and  will  aml^m 
a  considerable  place  of  trade.  In  1833  its  cxpuru  vnt 
valued  at  5.000,000  dollars,  of  which  pork  am^unud  u 
1,350,000.  Some  commerce  is  carried  on  with  BaltiCk>fx 
by  way  of  Wheeling  in  Virginia,  and  with  PhiUdrlph«A  li 
way  of  Pittsburg,  but  it  is  not  of  great  impurtaocc  o; 
account  of  the  heavy  expense  of  the  transport.  The  rip  ru 
consist  of  livestock,  pork,  bacon,  beet  tallow,  but  Irr.vlutkc;. 
peach-brandy,  ashes,  soap,  candles,  some  timber,  tfd  (.n. 
The  imports  are  manufactured  eoods  from  the  Unitfd  Su'a 
and  England,  the  produce  of  tne  West  lDdiea«  cutiuo,  rxr, 
and  some  articles  of  smaller  importance. 

Antiquities. — The  remains  of  antient  ibrti1icatk»DS»  «!.rk 
are  found  in  many  places  west  of  the  Appalachua  Mi'Ua- 
tains,  are  most  numerous  and  extensive  in  the  »tslccf  Otux 
They  generally  consist  of  circular  erobaakmcot*,  «s!U,  sr*i 
mounds  many  feet  high :  thev  occur  prinripaUj  in  tbe  ^thX- 
ern  districts  of  the  state.  \Vebt  of  Cbilltooliic  »  a  «»!'  i 
stone  from  12  to  15  feet  high  and  4  or  5  fc«t  thick,  ^httx 
encloses  upwards  of  100  acres.  The  ruins  of  th;4  Vu»d  nns 
Piqua  are  of  still  greater  extent,  and  others  occur  d«u 
Cincinnati,  Hamilton  on  the  Miami,  and  utbcr  pLim. 
They  are  overgrown  with  trees  as  large  as  thuM  a(  tbr 
surrounding  forests,  and  hence  it  is  supposed  iLat  i\»j 
must  have  oeen  erected  at  a  very  remot«  penod.  TIm  Ih- 
dians  who,  until  lately,  were  in  possession  of  the  ciuatr«ft 
in  which  they  are  situated,  havu  no  tradition  rc«per'r{ 
these  fortifications,  and  hence  it  is  conjectured  that  t^j 
were  erected  by  a  nation  which  has  disappeared  fsaoa  *i« 
face  of  the  earth. 

Education  has  been  much  encouraged  in  Ohwx  TV*. 
are  five  colleges,  the  Ohio  University  at  Alliens  'Athi-T. 
the  Miami  University,  the  Western  Reserve  College,  Ksw- 
yon  College,  and  Franklin  College.  There  are  a  c«^'^ 
and  a  law  school  at  Cincinnati.  The  New  Eoftan*!  »»'rs 
of  common  schools  bos  been  established.  The  chief  rr.  If  -• 
sects  are  Presbyterians,  Methodists,  and  Baptists. 

History  and  Constitution. — ^This  country  wa*  fin:  x.*.ui 
by  the  French  fVom  Canada  in  the  seventeenth  eeot-si.  '.^ 
the  route  of  the  lakes  Ontario  and  Erie,  but  no  ««itk.3c  :*i 
were  formed,  until  the  Briti&h  from  PennMlvama  a.rd  V.-- 
ginia  began  to  occupy  the  country.  The  French  itsti  :. 
urevent  this  by  establishing  imiill  forts  from  Pn>«j**Je  - 
Lake  Erie  to  the  Ohio  along  the  channel  of  the  \^<^^^'j 
river.  This  however  was  considered  by  the  Bntish  t* '•«:•.- 
ment  as  an  encroachment,  and  it  led  to  the  war  of  \'^X  I* 
which  the  French  lost  Canada  and  were  ex^^  fr..^ 
North  America.  Some  settlements  which  were  »::r=;'.  i 
after  that  time  were  destroyed  by  the  Indian  tries  ibrn  . 
possession  of  the  countr}*.  Ohio  was  com|  rehcnded  a  t'.« 
cesbion  made  by  Virginia  in  the  year  1787,  oAer  «^b  Uir 
country,  incluaing  tne  states  of  Michigan*  Indiuu.  sr ' 
Illinois,  was  formed  into  a  territory.  The  firut  pt-tuii**' 
settlement  was  formed  at  Marietta  about  178^.  but  its  fr 
gross,  as  well  as  lliat  of  some  others  f«irthcr  wevl,  »»» «t  ». 
until  the  Indians,  in  1795,  ceded  a  great  portion  (^  :.* 
state  to  the  general  government  by  the  treaty  of  Gm  '  r 
The  poDulatiuu  now  increased  so  rapidly,  that  tn  t^  •  * 
attainea  the  amount  required  for  being  constituted  tc;.  i 
state.  On  tbe  29th  November  the  present  con^unitidR  «i* 
adopted,  and  in  1803  Ohio  was  admitted  into  the  V:. 
The  legislative  body  consists  of  a  Senate  and  a  IIva««. 
Representatives,  both  elected  by  the  white  inhabctsttft  vt 
are  twenty-one  years  of  age  and  have  resided  in  tb«  »**  « 
twelvemonths  next  preceding  the  election.  The  ftute.r 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  is  at  present  71,  a&«  I'i  - 
of  the  senators  3G :  they  are  chosen  annually.  Tbe  c  kc'«  * 
of  the  senators  cannot  be  less  than  one-third  onr  i».n  t'<s> 
one-half  of  that  of  the  representatives.  Th«y  are  cL.«  . 
biennially,  and  one-half  of  their  seats  arc  vacated  ** '" 
year.  The  supreme  executive  power  is  vetted  in  a;cwrr  .* 
chosen  for  the  term  of  two  years  bj  tha  tame  perMJCs  «*' 
elect  the  legislative  body.  Ohio  sends  two  meosbcTs  t:  **  - 
Senate  and  14  members  to  the  House  of  Reprv*rotit:rcsai 
Washington. 
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(Darby's  Vi^w  of  the  VniUd  States  ;  Pitkia'i  SiattHkal 
View  qf  the  Commeroe  of  the  United  States;  American 
Almanac /or  1839.) 

OHLMULLER,  DANIEL  JOSEPH,  a  Gennan  archi- 
tect, who  held  the  office  of  Civilbau-inepector  at  Munich, 
was  born  at  Bamberg  in  1791.  After  studying  under  Karl 
Fischer  (died  1 820),  to  whom  many  others  were  indebted 
for  their  professional  education,  he  visited  both  Italy  and 
Sicily,  where  he  spent  four  years  in  examining  the  principal 
edifices,  until  he  was  summoned  home  in  1819,  to  superin- 
tend the  erection  of  the  Glyptothcca  at  Munich,  after 
Klenze*s  designs.  In  1831  he  was  commissioned  to  make 
designs  in  the  Gothic  style  for  a  church  in  the  Au  suburb, 
and  the  first  stone  of  the  edifice  was  laid  on  the  28th  No- 
vember in  that  year.  Taken  altogether,  this  structure  is 
one  of  the  noblest  and  most  successftil  works  in  that  style 
which  has  been  produced  in  modem  times  in  Germany,  and 
is  remarkable  for  the  splendour  of  its  lofty  windows,  filled 
entirely  with  painted  glass,  one  of  which,  whose  subject  is 
the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  is  represented  in  colours  in 
Count  Raczyneki's  'Art  Moderne.'  This  building  alone 
would  suffice  for  Oehlmuller's  fame ;  but  it  was  not  the  only 
one  in  yhich  he  had  an  opportunity  of  displaying  his  talents 
daring  his  brief  professional  career,  for  he  erected  in  the 
same  style  both  the  national  monument  at  Wittelsbach  and 
the  Otto  chapel  at  Kiefersfelden,  the  latter  of  which  was 
begun  in  1834,  and  the  other  completed  in  1835.  The  church 
of  St.  Theresia  at  Hallbergmoos,  begun  by  him  in  October, 
1833,  is  In  the  Italian  style.  On  the  death  ofDomenico 
Quaglio  (1837),  he  was  employed  to  complete  the  works  at 
the  castle  of  Hohenschwangau.  He  did  not  however  long 
survive  his  predecessor  in  that  building,  for  he  died  at  Mu- 
nich. April  2'2,  1839. 

OIDE'MIA.    [FuLiouLiNjB,  vol.  xi..  p.  7] 

OILS  are  substances  obtained  from  very  different  sources 
and  under  various  circumstances.  First,  animal  fats  [Fat], 
though  more  or  less  solid,  are  to  be  re^rded,  both  on  account 
of  their  general  properties  and  chemical  constitution,  as  va- 
rieties of  oil ;  there  are  also  animal  oils  more  properly  so 
called,  as  whale  and  spermaceti  oil.  Secondly,  there  are 
the  oils  of  ve$^etable  origin,  as  those  of  olives  and  linseed, 
obtaine*]  by  pressure,  and  called  fat,  fixed,  or  expressed  oils, 
and  those  procured  by  distillation,  termed  volatile,  essential, 
or  sDiherial  oils.  Thirdly,  there  are  various  oils  produced  by 
heat  from  animal,  mineral,  and  other  bodies,  such  as  DippePs 
oil,  and  naphtha;  and  lastly,  there  are  certain  oils  produced 
by  chemical  action,  as  oil  of  wine,  &c. 

As  it  is  not  possible  here  to  describe  every  variety  of  each 
kind  of  oil,  we  shall  select  some  of  the  more  important  and 
better  known  cases  for  illustration,  and  we  shall  commence 
with  an  account  of  some  of  the 

AnimalOih. — One  of  the  best  known  and  most  extensively 
used  of  these  is  common  whale  or  train  oil,  obtained  by 
melting  the  blubber  of  the  animal.  As  met  with  in  com- 
merce, it  is  of  a  brownish  colour,  rather  viscid,  and  has  a 
disagreeable  fishy  smell  and  taste.  Its  specific  gravity  is 
about  0-927.  When  exposed  to  the  temperature  of  32",  it 
deposits  stearin,  and  tne  oil  separated  from  the  stearin 
l)y  filtration  is  soluble  in  0*82  of  pure  alcohol  when  heated 
to  about  1 68**  Fahr.  Like  other  oils,  it  does  not  combine  with 
water;  it  does  not  redden  litmus  paper,  and  is  therefore  devoid 
of  acid  properties.  Whale  oil  is  very  readily  converted  into 
soap,  requiring  for  this  purpose  0*6  of  its  weight  of  hydrate 
of  potash  and  5  parts  of  water.  The  resulting  compound  is 
known  in  commerce  by  the  name  of  soft  soap ;  it  is  of  a 
brown  colour,  and  perfectly  soluble  in  water.  When  it  has 
been  decomposed  by  tartaric  acid,  the  acid  liquor  yields  on 
distillation  traces  of  a  volatile  iktty  acid,  which  has  been 
called  phocenic  acid.  Like  other  oils,  it  is  very  combustible, 
and  it  is  largely  employed  for  the  purpose  of  giving  light  by 
burning  in  situations  in  which  its  use  is  not  precluded  by  its 
disagreeable  smell.  Its  composition  does  not  appear  to  have 
^een  exactly  ascertained ;  but  it  probably  is  not  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  oil  next  to  be  mentioned,  which  is 
the 

Spermaceti  Oil,  obtained  from  an  oily  matter  lodged  in  a 
bony  cavity  of  the  head  of  the  Physeter  macrocepMtlus,  or 
spermaceti  whale.  When  this  substance  is  subjected  to 
pressure  in  bags,  a  quantity  of  pure  limpid  oil  is  expressed ; 
And  the  residue,  after  being  melted,  strained,  and  boiled 
with  a  weak  solution  of  potash,  is  well  known  by  the  name 
of  spermaceti.  This  oil  is  more  pure  and  has  a  much  less 
disa^eeable  smell  than  common  whale  oil,  and  it  bums 


muoh  moro  brilliantly  in  lamps, 
spermaceti  oil  consists  of— 

Hydrogen        •        • 

Carbon 

Oxygen  . 


According  to  Dr.  Ure« 

.  .  n-8C 
.  78*00 
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100- 
The  Vegetable  Expressed  Oils  vary  in  their  general  pro- 
perties :  most  of  them  are  fluid  at  usual  temperatures ;  such 
as  olive  oil  and  linseed  oil ;  and  these  possess  but  a  slight 
degree  of  colour;  whereas  cocoa-nut  oil  and  palm  oil  are  at 
common  temperatures  soft  butyraceous  solids,  and  the  last 
mentioned  is  of  a  reddish  yellow  colour.  The  first  vegetable 
expressed  oil  which  we  shiall  describe  is  one  which  Is  well 
known  and  most  extensively  employed,  viz. 

Olive  Oi/.— [Olea  EuROPiEA.]— The  colour  is  yellowish, 
the  odour  and  taste  but  slight.  Its  specific  gravity  is  about 
0*9 16,  and  consequently  it  floats  on  water,  not  being 
miscible  with  it.  It  congeals  at  about  36°  Fahr.,  yield- 
ing small  particles  of  stearin,  which  sink  in  the  remain- 
ing fluid  portion  of  oil;  at  28°  Fahr.  it  deposits  28  p^cent. 
of  stearin,  the  remainder  being  olein  or  elain.  When  heated 
to  between  500°  and  OOO"*  Fahr.,  it  suffers  decomposition ; 
by  exposure  to  the  air  it  becomes  rancid,  especially  when 
originally  of  inferior  quahty  or  adulterated  with  poppy 
oil.  It  dissolves  in  alcohol  and  aether,  but  in  very  small 
quantity.  The  more  solid  portion  of  vegetable  oUs  is  by 
some  chemists  called  margarin,  the  Xetm  stearin  being  used 
only  for  the  solid  portion  of  animal  oils. 

This  oil  consists  of  olein  and  stearin  or  margarin,  in  the 
proportions  of  about  72  of  the  former  and  28  of  the  latter 
According  to  Sausaure  these  are  composed  of— 

Olein.  stearin. 

CJarbon           .         .         76*034  82*170 

Hydrogen      .         .         11*545  11*232 

Oxygen          .         .         12*068  6*303 

Azote  •         •         •           0*353  0*296 


lOO*  100* 

The  azote  is  so  small  in  quantity,  that  if  even  actually 
present,  it  can  scarcely  be  deemed  more  than  accidental ; 
and    neglecting    it,  we   shall    find    by   calculation    that 
taking  the  olein  and  stearin  in  the  proportions  stated,  the 
ultimate  analysis  of  olive  oil  will  be  nearly — 
Carbon     ...         78 
Hydrogen         .         .         11*5 
Oxygen   •        •        .        10*5 

100* 
Linseed  Oil  is  expressed  from  the  seeds  of  the  common 
flax,  Linum  usitatissimum.  When  no  heat  is  employed  in 
the  pressing,  it  is  more  viscid  and  has  a  greenish-yellow 
colour ;  it  is  then  called  in  commerce  cold  drawn  lin- 
seed oil.  Its  mean  specific  gravity  is  about  0*930.  Its 
smell  and  taste  are  stronger  and  more  disagreeable  than 
those  of  olive  oil.  Linseed  yields  about  22  per  cent,  of  oil ; 
at  —4°  Fahr.  it  becomes  paler  coloured,  but  does  not  deposit 
any  stearin  on  concealing,  but  at  5°  lower  it  becomes  a 
solid  yellow  mass ;  it  has  however  been  stated  that  when 
exposed  for  several  days  to  a  cold  of  4^  Fahr.  it  becomes 
solid.  Linseed  oil  is  soluble  in  5  parts  of  alcohol  when 
boiling,  and  40  parts  when  cold ;  by  SBther  it  is  much  more 
readily  taken  up,  16  part  dissolving  1  of  the  oil.  When 
this  oil  has  been  long  kept  in  a  bottle  partly  filled,  it  be- 
comes thick,  and  much  more  soluble  in  alcohol 
According  to  Saussyre,  linseed  oil  is  composed  of — 
Carbon  .         ..        76*014 

Hydrogen      .         .         11*351 
Oxygen         .         .         12*635 

100* 

When  this  oil  is  kept  io  a  vessel  imperfectly  dosed,  in  a 
cellar,  a  white  fatty  sediment  and  a  brown  powder  are  de- 
posited. The  former  contains  the  stearin  of  the  oil  mixed 
with  impurity  insoluble  in  sther,  which  dissolves  the 
stearin,  and  this  crystallizes  by  the  spontaneous  evaporation 
of  the  SBther.  The  stearin  is  soluble  in  100  parts  of  cold 
alcohol,  in  40  of  boiling  anhydrous  alcohol,  and  50  parts  of 
cold  and  20  of  boiling  sether ;  it  is  witli  great  difficulty  con- 
verted into  soap.  Linseed  oil  is  largely  employed  in  oil- 
painting  and  in  varnish-making. 

Almond  Oil  is  another  important  fat  oil.  obtained,  like  the 
preceding,  by  pressure,  and  indifferently  from  Bweet  almonos 
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or  bitter.  It  is  of  a  light  yellowitb  colour,  more  fluid  than 
olive  or  linseed  oil ;  its  odour  and  taste  are  very  slight.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  about  0*917.  When  exposed  to  the  air, 
it  becomes  colourless  and  rancid ;  it  is  soluble  in  25  parts  of 
cold  and  6  of  boiling  alcohol,  and  sther  dissolves  it  readily. 
According  to  Braconnot,  when  cooled  to  16*^  it  yields  24 
parts  of  stearin.whioh  melts  at  43^  Fahr.,  and  76  of  olein, which 
does  not  solidify  by  exposure  to  the  lowest  temperatures ; 
these  statements  have  not  however  been  confirmed  by  other 
chemists,  and  it  has  even  been  asserted  that  it  contains  no 
stearin  whatever.  This  oil,  according  to  Saussure,  con- 
fistaof— 

Carbon  ,        .        77-403 

Hydrogen  •  •  11*481 
Oxygen  •  .  10*828 
Azote  .         •  *288 

100* 
It  18  employed  sometimes  in  soap-making,  and  also  in  me- 
dicine. 

CasiorOilis  the  expressed  oil  of  the  seeds  of  the  Ricinw 
eommufdi,  a  biennial  plant,  cultivated  both  in  the  old  and 
new  continent.  When  expressed  without  the  assistance  of 
heat,  it  is  transparent  and  nearly  colourless,  or  has  only  a 
slight  yellowish  tint ;  that  which  is  quite  colourless  appears 
to  have  been  rendered  so  by  artificial  means,  and  is  much 
diminished  in  efficacy.  It  is  very  considerably  viscid,  and 
becomes  solid  when  exposed  to  about  0^  Fahr.  Its  specific 
gravity  is  about  0*960.  It  has  scarcely  any  taste  or  smell. 
When  exposed  to  the  air  it  becomes  thicker  and  rancid.  It 
differs  firom  most  other  fixed  oils  in  being  entirely  miscible 
with  alcohol  and  nther  in  all  proportions,  and  it  is  employed 
only  in  medicine  as  a  cathartic.  By  the  action  of  heat  and 
re-agents  it  is  converted  into  numerous  new  compounds, 
which  have  been  described  by  Bussy  and  Lecanu«  in  tne  13th 
vol.  of  the  'Journal  de  Pharmacia.* 
The  analysis  of  Saussure  gives  as  its  composition, — 

Carbon         •         •       74*178 

Hydrogen   •        •      11*034 

Oxygen       •        •      14*788 

100* 

Having  now  stated  the  properties  and  composition  of  some 
of  the  best  known  and  most  useful  of  ihejluid  fixed  oils,  we 
shall  briefly  describe  two  which  are  solid  at  the  usual  tem- 
perature. 

Cocoa-Nut  OtV.— This  oil  is  obtained  by  pressure  from  the 
kernels  of  the  cocoa-nut,  the  fruit  of  the  Cocas  nuctfera.  It 
is  white,  has  a  slight  pleasant  smell,  and  its  taste  is  rather 
agreeable ;  its  consistence  is  about  the  same,  or  perhaps  not 
quite  so  hard,  as  that  of  suet,  and  yet  it  contains  some  olein 
mixed  with  the  stearin  or  roargarin.  Its  specific  gravity  is 
about  0*910;  it  melts  at  122**  Fahr.,  and  of  late  years  it  has 
been  emploved  in  soap-making;  the  stearin  or  margarin 
is  also  used  advantageously  as  a  substitute  for  wax  in  the 
manufacture  of  candles.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  little 
change  which  it  undergoes  by  keeping  ;  years  are  required 
to  render  it  rancid. 

Palm  Of/.— This  oil  is  of  the  consistence  of  butter, 
and  of  an  orange-yellow  colour ;  its  smell  is  agreeable. 
It  melts  at  about  103''  Fahr.  It  becomes  rancid  very 
readily,  and  at  the  same  time  loses  its  colour.  It  is  spar- 
ingly soluble  in  anhydrous  alcohol,  to  which  it  imparts  a 
{eUow  colour,  whilst  the  solution  in  aether  is  of  a  red  colour, 
t  is  stated  to  be  composed  of 

Stearin  or  Margarin    •        31 
Olein        •        .         •        69 

100 

We  shall  now  mention  the  properties  and  composition  of 
some  of  the  Volatile  or  Essential  Oils :  these  are  fluid  at  the 
usual  temperature,  and  with  few  exceptions  are  obtained  by 
distillation.  Essential  oils  are  distinguished  principally  by 
the  following  properties  from  the  expressed  oils :— Usually 
they  are  more  perfectly  fluid,  more  combustible,  have  an 
aromatic  or  fhil^nt  odour,  and  an  acrid  taste ;  they  are 
volatile  per  s$  without  decomposition,  and  may  be  distilled 
with  water  at  212*,  although  their  boiling-point  is  much 
higher.  They  combine  with  alcohol  and  sotber  in  all  pro- 
portions, but  combine  with  water  only  in  sufficient  quant  it^  to 
impart  their  odour  to  it  These  oils  evaporate  without  loavmg 
any  stain  on  paper,  and  they  do  not  saponify  with  tlie  alkalis. 

In  some  instances,  as  those   in   which   the  volatile 


oils  exist  in  great  abnndanoe,  they  art  obtaiiMd  Vy  yK»> 
sure,  without  the  application  of  heat;  this  ia  tkt  caas 
with  the  oil  of  lemons,  oranges,  and  bergamoC;  ni  §■■■ 
ral  however  they  are  procurable  onlv  by  distiUat»a,  aarf 
this  is  effected  by  putting  the  herb  or  Wk  into  a  rtill  v.'k 
water,  when  the  oil  and  water  are  volatiliaed  and  cordful 
together.  Like  the  fixed  oils,  they  appear  to  ooatan  a  lar4«r 
and  a  softer  principle ;  the  former  Inabeen  caUed  stsmrvfUm^ 
the  latter  eleopten. 

The  first  volatile  oil  we  shall  notice  ia  ooe  vhKli  m  rx- 
tensively  employed,  the 

Oil  Q^  TurpenHne,'—To  obtain  this  oil,  turpeatisa,  a  vvQ 
known  viscid  substance,  which  exudes  from  vanoos  mmo 
of  the  genus  Pinus,  is  put  into  a  still  with  water ;  ite  «1 
rises  in  vapour,  and  is  condensed  with  the  water,  whit  n^rm, 
as  it  is  usually  termed,  remains  behind.  This^  «  hs»  Wro 
stated,  consists  of  two  resins,  to  which  the  naaca  sf  fGx 
and  silvic  acid  have  been  given  bv  Unverdorben. 

This  oil  when  pure  is  limpid  and  coloorleaa,  and  it  fetmtmm 
a  pecidiar,  strong,  and  to  most  persons  adisegretaUr  iBtil 
Its  specific  gravity  is  about  0*  866 ;  the  density  o^  its  rmfoms 
at  313%  compared  with  that  of  air,  u  4*83  to  I.  ThM«il  ■  Ha 
slightly  soluble  in  alcohol  which  contains  valer ;  IM  nrta 
of  alcohol,  of  0*84  sp.  gr.,  dissolve  13*S  perUat  7f  Ymku. 
Like  other  essential  oils,  it  i»  extreiaely  inlhmniebba 
burns  with  much  flame,  and  with  the  fixmatiosi  of  water 
and  carbonic  acid,  as  is  also  the  case  with  tbe  Ixsd  eik 
Its  boiling  point  is  about  314%  It  is  competed  of 
Five  equivalents  of  Carbon  •  60  or  M*f4 
Four  equivalents  of  Hydrogen  •       4    or    ll*7C 

64  IM* 

It  is  largely  employed  in  the  arts  as  a  aolvoit  in  i 
making  and  in  house-painting. 

Oil  of  turpentine  dissolves  the  fixed  oils  and  i 
bodies  with  great  facility.  Thus  iodine,  cai 
are  soluble  in  it  to  a  considerable  extent.  It  i 
it  is  capable  of  dissolving  163  times  its  volume  of  hfin- 
chloric  acid  gas,  provided  it  be  kept  cool ;  the  resvItiBf  ess- 
pound  is  a  crystallized  substance  bearing  coniiifardHi 
resemblance  to  camphor,  and  has  been  called  arf^/lesefnOT- 
phor.  Great  diffSerence  of  opinion  prevails  aomc  cbtaMte 
as  to  the  precise  nature  of  oil  of  tuipentine  and  t£e  mak  m 
which  its  elements  are  combined. 

Oil  qf  Lemons,  commonly  called  Essence  qf  I— oei.  m 
one  of  the  few  essential  oils  obtained  by  press nie  and  ! 
by  distillation.  It  is  extracted  from  tbe  nnd  of  tbe  I — 
and  is  imported  from  the  south  of  Europe.  Its  i^ 
are,  that  it  is  limpid,  and  has  a  light  yellow  colonr ;  it  1 
agreeable  odour  resembling  that  of  lemons,  and,  like  ««kv 
essential  oils,  its  taste  is  acrid.  Its  specific  grmnty  m  •htet 
0*847 :  it  remains  fluid  even  when  cooled  down  to  4*  Fife. 
It  dissolves  in  absolute  alcohol  in  all  pfoportioiii,  bet  s  las 
soluble  in  alcohol  containing  water. 

According  to  Dumas  it  is  compoaed  of 

Carbon  •         •         .         88*45 
Hydrogen       .       .        li-4« 

99-91 

It  is  therefore  probably  composed  of  exaedy  the  aat 
proportion  of  its  elements  as  oil  of  tmrpentine.  tad.  }Aa 
this,  it  combines  and  forms  a  peculiar  compound  with  hy^t»> 
chloric  acid  gas.    It  is  used  in  perfumery. 

The  two  volatile  oils  now  described  maybe  taken  mtyftt 
of  those  which  consist  entirely  of  carbon  and  hydiogeB.be: 
the  greater  number  of  them  contain  oxygen  also.  Aateef 
these  are  the  oils  of  lavender,  peppermint  tosemaiy.  tumm 
mint,  and  marjoram  ;  the  properties  of  this  lasS  en^  ee 
shall  deem  it  requisite  in  this  place  partienlarly  to  nocxe. 

Oil  of  Afor/oram.— This  oil  is  obtained  frooi  Ort^mti^ 
vulgare,  and,  according  to  Dr.  Kane,  has  a  speeific  grwrin 
of  0*890 :  it  generally  contains  a  large  but  not  e  cemtiet 
quantity  of  stearopten,  and  when  purified  from  thas  by  i*^ 
peated  distillation.  Dr.  Kane  found  its  specific  gravity  it  he 
0-8673,  and  its  boiling-point  was  322**  Fahr. 

This  yielded,  by  Dr.  Kane's  analysis,  such  |eopuitwe  tf 
its  elements  as  showed  that  it  was  constituted  of;  i 
to  his  equivalent  numbers. 

Fifty  equivalents  of  Carbon  307  or  86  •48 
Forty  oquivalents  of  Hydrogen  40  or  1 1 '27 
One  equivalent  of  Oxygen  8  or     2'tS 
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The  volatile  oils  which  have  been  alluded  to  or  described 
are  all  lighter  than  water,  but  there  are  some  which  are 
heavier  than  this  fluid,  and  consequently  sink  in  it ;  such 
are  the  oils  of  cinnamon,  doves,  and  cassia. 

There  are  certain  volatile  oils  which  are  poisonous,  on 
account  of  the  hydrocyanic  acid  which  they  contain :  the 
most  remarkable  of  these  is  the  oil  of  bitter  almonds ;  this 
however  ceases  to  be  poisonous  when  deprived  of  the  hydro- 
cyanic acid.  Similar  or  analogous  oils  are  obtained  by  dis- 
tilling other  substances  with  water,  as  laurel  leaves,  peach 
leaves,  &c. 

As  an  instance  of  an  oil  produced  by  the  agency  of  heat 
upon  animal  matter,  we  shall  briefly  mention  what  has 
long  been  known  by  the  name  of  Dippers  oil,  from  having 
been  first  obtained  bv  a  person  of  that  name.  When  animal 
matter,  such  as  the  noon  or  horns  of  animals,  is  submitted 
to  destructive  distillation  in  retorts,  there  comes  over  with 
the  other  products  an  oily  substance,  which  has  a  verv  dis- 
agreeable odour  and  a  dark  colour ;  by  repeated  distillation 
(he  latter  is  got  rid  of,  but  the  former  remains,  although 
the  oil  becomes  lu^ht  and  limpid.  It  was  formerly  much 
used  in  medicine,  but  is  not  now  employed. 

The  last  example  which  we  shall  give  is  that  of  the  forma* 
tionof  an  oleaginous  body  by  direct  chemical  action :  it  is  the 
Oieum  ^tkereum^  or  Oil  of  Wine  of  the  Pharmacopeia. 
When  alcohol  is  distilled  with  twice  its  weight  of  sulphuric 
acid,  an  oleaginous  compound  is  procured,  which,  after 
treatment  with  potash  and  exposure  to  the  air,  has  the  fol- 
lowing properties:  it  is  a  yellow  fluid,  of  a  penetrating  aro- 
matic odour  and  a  sharp  bitter  taste ;  its  specific  gravity  is 
^'ariously  stated  from  1*050  to  1*183,  and  there  is  some  doubt 
whether  its  composition  is  not  also  variable,  dependent  upon 
the  different  quantities  of  a  peculiar  carburetted  hydrogen 
which  it  is  apt  to  contain. 
According  to  Hennell,  it  contains 
Sulphuric  acid  38'    or  nearly  one  equivalent     40 
Carbon    •        53*7  or  nearly  nine  equivalents  54 
Hydrogen  8*3  or  nearly  nine  equivalents     9 

100*  103 

The  analysis  of  Serullas  differs  however  considerably 
from  this. 

OILS.  VEQETABLB,  are  divided  byehemisU  into  fixed 
and  volatile,  and  the  former  into  such  as  are  drying,  fktty,  and 
solid.  They  may  bo  considered  with  respect  to  the  sources 
whence  they  are  obtained,  their  abundance,  and  the  probabi- 
lity of  their  being  used  as  su^titutes  for  the  whale  and  sperm 
oils,  which  are  becoming  every  day  dearer  from  their  compa- 
rative defieiency.  Considerable  prejudice  is  entertained 
Bgtiost  the  employment  of  vegetable  oils,  in  consequence, 
in  some  measure  of  their  inferiority,  and  al^o  because  they 
are  apt  to  undergo  decomposition,  but  likewise  because 
it  ia  difficult  to  separate  the  other  vegetable  principles 
from  the  oil,  and  the  chemical  means  adopted  for  their 
purification  render  some  still  more  impure  as  oils.  But 
that  many  of  these  are  very  valuable  is  evident  from  several 
being  imported  in  large  quantities  from  the  countries 
where  they  are  produced,  and  hence  forming  important 
articles  of  c^mmeree.  In  many  countries  they  are  solely 
Miploved  for  all  the  purposes  for  which  animal  oil  is  alone 
thouprht  applicable  in  England.  The  high  price  of  the  latter 
has  however  induced  dealers  to  mix  with  them  a  portion  of 
the  despised  oils  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  This  subject 
appears  interesting  and  sufficiently  important  to  induce 
chemists  to  ascertain  the  pro{)erties  of  each  kind  of  vegetable 
oil,  as  fitted  either  for  burning  in  lamps  for  soap  or  candle 
making,  and  their  numbers  are  sufficiently  great  to  render  it 
highly  probable  that  some  will  be  found  eligible  for  all  these 
purposes.  Many  are  noticed  under  th^  heads  of  the  plants 
which  yield  them,  as  the  cocoa*nut,  palm,  olive,  and  croton 
oils.  Linseed  and  hempseed  are  both  imported  in  large 
quantities  from  the  north  of  Europe,  and  the  former,  of  late 
years,  also  from  India,  whence  also  sesamum  or  tU  seed  is 
also  largely  imported,  as  well  as  from  Egypt.  Oil,  both 
volatile  opd  fixed,  is  very  extensively  diffused  through  vece- 
ttbles ;  the  former  in  almost  every  part  of  a  plant  except  the 
utyledons  of  the  seed,  and  the  latter  in  the  seeds  chiefly, 
but  also  in  their  fleshy  covering,  as  in  the  olive,  some  palms, 
the  firuit  of  Melia,  and  others*  Some  families  of  plants 
ibounrl  especially  in  this  principle,  and  therefore  several 
pecies  yield  it,  as  among  the  Cruciferse  we  have  mustard, 
ipe,  ana  coUa  seed  oil,  with  other  species  especially  culti- 
^ted  in  Ecirope,  India,  and  Japan,  of  which  some  have  of 
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late  years  been  imported  into  this  country.  Several  of  the 
family  of  Compositse  secrete  oil  in  quantities  large  enough 
to  render  it  desirable  to  cultivate  them  for  this  purpose 
alone,  as  the  sunflower  and  Jerusalem  artichoke,  also  some 
species  of  Carthamus  or  bastard  saffron,  and  also  the  Ver- 
besina  sativa  of  India,  now  known  to  be  identical  with  the 
Abyssinian  Guizotia  olei/era,  and  of  which  the  oil  is  known 
in  commerce  by  the  name  of  Hutsyellow  oil.  So  Madia 
ioHva  yields  Madi  oil,  and  its  seeds  are  said  to  be  more 
abundant  in  oil  than  any  plant  introduced  into  Europe. 
Most  of  tho  CucurbitacsD  also,  as  the  melon,  gourd,  cucum- 
ber, and  the  numerous  varieties,  cultivated  especially  in 
India,  contain  a  large  proportion  of  oil,  which  is  expressed 
in  the  East,  as  it  formerly  was  in  Europe.  The  Rosacese  also 
storo  up  a  large  proportion  of  oil  in  the  kernels  of  their 
fhait,  as  in  tbe  almond,  which  is  particularly  valued ;  so  also 
that  of  the  apricot,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Bnan9on  apricot,  and 
other  species  of  Prunus.  In  the  Himalayas,  oil  is  also  ex- 
pressed from  the  apricot  kernel,  and  has  been  sent  to  this 
country,  of  a  fine  quality. 

Among  the  Amentaceee  we  have  also  several  species 
which  vield  oil  of  good  quality,  and  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
repay  the  expense  of  expression,  as  nut  oil,  obtained  from 
the  hazel ;  beech -nut  oil,  firom  Fagus  sylvatica;  with  these 
may  be  mentioned  walnut  oil,  ^om  Juglans  regta.  Be- 
sides these,  poppy  oil,  Ben-nut  oil  {HyperanthercO*  ground* 
nut  oil  (Araehis),  physic-nut  oil  (Jairopha),  are  well  known.  f 
So  the  cotton-seea  yields  oil,  which  is  also  the  case  with  the 
seeds  of  the  tea-plant,  especially  of  the  species  called  Thea 
oleiferny  and  some  of  the  Camellias. 

In  the  article  Bassia  it  has  been  mentioned  that  two 
species,  B.  longifolia  and  B,  latifoliot  both  yield  oil ;  an- 
other species,  B,  butyracea,  yields  a  vegetable  butter,  and 
is  commonly  known  as  the  Ghee,  or  butter-tree  of  Almora. 
The  native  name  of  this  tree  is  choonee,  and  Mr.  Traill  de- 
scribes it  as  not  being  found  in  Kemaon,  but  in  the  adjoin- 
ing Groorkhal  province  of  Dotee.  Of  this  an  analysis  has 
been  ^iven  by  Mr.  E.  Solly,  in  the '  Proceedings  of  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society.'  He  describes  it  as  being  solid  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  and  that  at  about  120^  Fahr.  it  is  perfectly 
melted,  and  appears  then  as  a  pale  yellow  oil.  He  found  a 
specimen  of  the  Phoolwa,  as  the  butter  is  called,  which  was 
brought  to  this  country  five  years  ago  by  Mr.  Traill,  to  con- 
sist of  sixty  parts  of  solid  oil,  thirty-four  of  fluid  oil,  and 
six  parts  of  vegetable  impurities.  The  whole  is  readily  so- 
luble in  warm  alcohol,  and  might  therefore  be  employed  for 
liniments.  It  makes  excellent  soap,  and  burns  with  a 
bright  flame,  without  smoke  or  smell,  and  would  therefore, 
Mr.  S.  conceives,  be  superior  in  some  respects  to  the  piney 
tallow.  In  the  above  Proceedings  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Asiatic  Society  for  1839,  there  are  notices  of  several  other 
vegetable  oils  sent  by  the  Bombay  Chamber  of  Commerce 
for  analysis  and  examination  by  practical  men  as  to  their 
usefhl  properties.  The  other  solid  oils  are  much  better 
known,  and  may  he  referred  to  the  articles  Cocos,  Croton 
Oil,  Palm  Oil,  Laxtrbl,  Myristica,  and  Cacao. 

OISE,  a  river  in  France  belonging  to  the  system  of  the 
Seine.    [Seine.] 

OISE,  a  department  in  France,  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  department  of  Somme ;  on  the  east  by  that  of  Aisne ; 
on  the  south  by  those  of  Seine  etMame  and  Seine  etOise ; 
and  on  the  west  by  those  of  Eure  and  Seine  Infi^rieure. 
Its  form  approximates  to  that  of  a  parallelogram,  having 
its  northern  and  southern  sides  of  60  and  65  miles  respec- 
tively, and  its  eastern  and  western  sides  of  42  and  38  miles. 
It  is  included  between  49''  3'  and  49**  46'  N.  lat.  and  1^  40' 
and  3*^  8'  E.  long.  The  area  of  the  department  is  estimated 
at  2256  square  miles,  being  a  Uttle  below  the  average  area  of 
the  French  departments,' and  rather  larger  than  the  conjoint 
areas  of  the  adjacent  English  counties  of  Derby  and  Staf- 
ford. The  population,  in  1831,  was  397,725 ;  in  1836  it  was 
398,641;  showing  an  increase  of  916,  or  less  than  one- 
quarter  per  cent,  in  five  years,  and  giving  about  177  inha- 
bitants to  a  square  mile,  being  above  the  average  of  the 
French  departments,  both  in  amount  and  density  of  popu- 
lation, but  far  inferior  in  both  respects  to  the  English 
counties  with  which  we  have  compared  it.  Beauvais,  the 
capital,  is  on  the  river  Terrein,  a  feeder  of  the  Oise,  39 
miles  in  a  direct  line  north  by  west  of  Paris,  or  41  miles  by 
the  road  through  St.  Denis  and  Beaumontsur-Oise. 

This  department  has  no  mountains  nor  any  loftv  hills : 
the  aurfoce  consists  of  gentle  undulations.    The  highest 
foound  extends  acroM  the  department  from  east  to  west, 
•  YoL.XVI.-3H 
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not  very  flir  within  the  northern  houndary,  and  separates 
the  baiin  of  the  Seine  from  that  of  the  Somme.  That  part 
of  ihe  department  which  is  comprehended  in  the  former 
basin  is  by  far  the  larger,  and  is  watered  by  the  Oise  and 
iU  tribuUries.  The  Oise  enters  the  department  near  the 
north-eastern  angle  between  Chauny  and  Noyon,  and  flows 
in  a  tolerably  direct  line  of  55  miles  south-west  through  the 
department,  passing  Noyon,  Compi^gne.  Pont-Sainte- 
Maixeoce,  and  Creil,  between  which  last  town  and  Beau- 
mont it  quiU  this  department  to  enter  the  adjacent  one  of 
Seine  et  Oise.  It  is  navigable  throughout  that  part  of  its 
course  which  is  in  this  department  The  Aisne,  which  is 
also  navigable,  enters  the  department  on  the  east  side,  and 
has  a  tolerably  direct  course  of  12  miles  west  by  north  into 
the  Oise  above  Compi^gne.  Below  the  junction  of  the 
Aisne  the  Oise  receives  the  Bresches,  or  Brfiche,  and  the 
Terrein,  or  Therain,  on  the  right  bank  and  the  Autone ; 
or  Authonne,  the  Nonette.  and  the  Thdve,  on  the  left. 
These  are  all  small :  the  Terrein,  the  longest  of  them,  has 
a  course  of  about  45  miles  south-cast;  neither  of  them  is 
navigable.  The  Ourcq,  a  feeder  of  the  Mame,  just  orosses 
the  south-eastern  angle  of  the  department,  and  is  navigable 
for  a  few  miles ;  and  the  Epte.  a  feeder  of  the  Seine,  forms 
in  one  part  the  western  boundary.  Some  of  the  feeders  of  the 
Sorame  have  their  sources  within  the  northern  boundary  of 
the  department,  but  they  are  all  unimportant.       ^   ^     , 

The  official  sUtement  of  the  inland  navigation  of  the  de- 
partment is  ai  follows:— Oise.  65  miles;  Aisne.  13;  Ourcq, 
6  miles:  total  river  navigation,  84  miles.  Canal  parallel  to 
the  Oise,  17  miles;  Canal  of  the  Ourcq,  5  miles:  total  of 
canal  and  river  navigation,  1 06  miles. 
There  are  several  pools  and  marshes. 
The  greater  part  of  the  department  is  occupied  by  the 
chalk  formation  which  surrounds  the  Paris  basin:  the 
southern  part  is  occupied  by  the  strata  of  the  supracreta- 
ceous  group.  There  are  no  metallic  ores ;  but  marble,  free- 
stone for  building,  some  of  it  of  superior  quality,  sandstone 
for  paving,  millstones,  gypsum,  lignite  (the  ashes  of  which 
are  used  for  manure),  and  potters'  earth,  are  dug.  Fossil 
remains  are  abundant ;  and  round  Beauvais  above  1 100  per- 
sons are  employed  in  digging  peat.  There  are  several 
mineral  springs,  for  the  most  part  chalybeate,  but  none  of 
much  repute.  There  was,  in  1834,  only  one  iron-work  in 
the  department,  having  two  forges  for  the  production  of 
wrou;<ht-iron. 

The  department  is  traversed  by  twelve  Routes  Roy  ales,  or 
government  roads,  having  an  aggregate  length  of  365  miles, 
namely,34l  in  good  repair.  1 2  out  of  repair,  and  12  unfinished. 
The  principal  road  is  that  which  leads  froT.  Paris  through 
Beauvais  and  Marseille  to  Abbeville  and  Calais.  The  road 
from  Paris  to  Peronne  and  Cambray  passes  through  Seulis 
andPont-Sainte-Maixence ;  that  from  Paris  to  Amiens  passes 
through  Chantilly,  Creil.  Clermont,  St,  Just-en-Cbauss^e, 
and  Breteuil ;  that  from  Paris  to  Laon  crosses  the  south- 
eastern angle ;  and  that  firom  Paris  to  Dieppe  crosses  the 
south-webiem  angle  of  the  department  Roads  lead  from 
Beauvais  to  Clermont  and  Compitene,  to  Breteuil,  and  to 
Gournay  (Seine  Inf^rieure) ;  from  Senlis.  along  the  valley 
of  the  Oise,  by  Compiigne  and  Noyon,  to  La  Fire  and  St. 
Quentin  (Aisne),  with  a  branch  from  Noyon  to  Ham 
(Somme)  ;  and  from  CJompiigne,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
Montdidier  and  Amiens,  and  on  the  other,  to  Soissons. 
The  Routes  DepartmenUles,  or  departmental  roads,  have 
an  aggregate  length  of  3 1 1  miles,  namely,  246  in  repair,  1 1 
out  of  repair,  and  54  unfinished.  The  bye-roads  and  paths 
have  an  aggregate  length  of  more  than  3000  miles.  ( Offi- 
cial Retunu,  1st  January,  1837.) 

The  air  is  temperate,  and  for  the  most  part  healthy: 
the  exceptions  are  the  neighbourhood  of  the  various  pools 
and  marshes.  The  soil  varies  in  fertility:  more  than 
950.000  acres,  constituting  about  two-thirds  of  the  depart- 
ment, are  under  the  plough.  The  produce  in  com  is  very 
great,  being  nearly  as  much  anin  as  the  average  produce 
of  the  French  departments.  In  wheat,  which  is  the  grain 
chiefly  cultivated,  the  preponderance  is  yet  greater,  and  in 
rye  and  maslin  (or  mixed  com),  and  in  cmta,  the  growth  of 
which  is  all  but  equal  to  that  of  wheat,  greater  still.  Barley 
and  poUtoea  are  cultivated,  but  not  verv  extensi«rely.  Some 
hemp  and  pulse  are  grown:  maite  and  buckwheat  are  not 
grown  at  all.  Wheat  and  oatoare  exported  in  considerable 
quantity,  principally  to  Paris  and  Rouen.  The  quantity  of 
grass-land  is  about  70.000  acres;  and  there  are  35,000  to 
40,000  acret  of  heath  or  other  epen  graxing^land.    The  arti- 


ficial grasses  most  cultivatad  are  trefbii  and  locyraa. 

are  only  about  6000  acres  of  TiDeyards»  and  the  «in«  grovm  a. 
with  little  exception,  of  very  inferior  quality.  The  «im«  U 
Bourgogne  and  Chan^pagne  are  chiefly  consumed  Oi- 
chards  and  gardens  occupy  about  35,000  to  40,000  •am  ■  ■ 
considerable  quantity  of  cider  is  made.  Tbe  wotMUwEtfi* 
comprehend  about  300.000  acres.  The  principal  focMi*  an 
those  of  Compi^giM  (about  35,000  acres).  Chaouil;.  Eras- 
nonville,  and  Le  Lys. 

The  number  of  horses  in  the  department  is  eaarir 
double  the  average  numl*er  in  the  other  deparUacfUs:  lk#j 
are  for  the  most  part  brought  from  the  departmcAi  U  Pat 
de  Calais,  where  they  are  bred.  The  number  ef  not 
cattle  is  not  equal  to  the  average  of  France.  The  cb}««« 
reared  in  the  department  furnish  the  markeU  of  Pvji  wuh 
some  of  their  most  delicate  veal    The  number  of  tktmf  h 

treat,  and  the  produce  of  wool  considerable:  tb«  breeA  kas 
een  much  improved  by  crossing  with  the  Engltah  tLrie»- 
ter  and  South-down)  and  Merino  breeds.  A  portaA  \4 
the  wool  is  employed  by  the  manufocturers  of  BeauraM  sbi 
the  valley  of  the  Oise.  A  considerable  quanutv  of  pork 
and  poultry  is  fattened  for  the  supply  of  Par«k  aad  hxes  an 
commonly  kept.  The  larger  game,  atag%  roes,  and  wui 
boars,  are  found  in  the  woods,  and  the  rhrers  aboond  wJh 
fish. 

The  department  is  divided  into  four : 
follows :— 
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The  number  of  cantons,  or  districts,  each  umdm  a  jvtf^n 

of  the  peace,  is  thirty- five. 

The  arrondissement  of  Beauvais  includes  the  towv  1^ 
Beauvais  (pop.  in  1831,  12.867;  in  1836^  ]3,0t»2)  [Bsa- 
VAisl  Oerberoy,  and  Songeons,  on  the  Terrein ;  Msssc  1 
and  Milly,  on  the  Petit  Terrein;  GraadvilletB,  or  Giaa4- 
villiers  (pop.  1811),  Formerie,  La  Bosae,  Chsnmenl.  mi 
Meru.  Gerberoy  is  on  an  eminenee.  It  ii  now  an  mcc 
nificant  place,  but  was  antiently  a  frontier  ft»rti«»  vamwri 
the  duchy  of  Normandie,  and  was  exposed  to  fr«q«tfc; 
assaults.  It  suffered  much  in  the  wara  of  the  Ri^g Ijak  a 
France,  and  in  the  religious  wars  of  the  aixlecnih  e^^wy 
The  fortifications  of  the  town,  which  had  been  dts»ag'il. 
were  subsequently  restored.  It  is  surrounded  with  plesMtf 
walks,  and  the  townsmen  carry  on  some  trade  u  bona  aai 
cattle.  It  has  two  yearly  fairs.  Songeons 
situated  at  the  foot  of  a  hilU  and  consi^U  of  watt-Wiit  I 
houses.  Spectacles  and  looking-glasses  mr»  1 
and  trade  is  carried  on  in  iron  goods  and  other  haida 
coal,  corn,  cider,  and  cattle.  It  haa  Ibor  yearly 
Marseille  is  well  built  of  brick  and  in  a  [ ' 
The  townsmen  manufoaure leather,  and  trmde  in  cattk- 


are  five  yearly  fairs.  At  the  village  of  Achy,  m  the  nmf^ 
hood  of  Marseille,  yarn  is  spun  of  wool,  cameW  hair,  sad  aJa 
GrandviUers  is  on  the  road  from  Paris  to  Abbeville:  it  a* 
wide  streets  converging  in  a  large  markewpUoa :  thes^- 
bitants  manufiacture  woollen  doth,  serge«  boa«ry.  tey^  sari. 
soap.     Hosiery  and  serge  are  also  made  in  the  netgh^^ 
hood,  and  the  town  is  the  centre  of  a  coiMiderahle  m4*  s 
these  articles,  and  in  corn,  brandy,  cider,  ooal.  caSUa.  a.t 
horses.    In  the  neighbourhood  are  two  cmW%   ika.  i 
Damerancourt,  a  strong  (brtress  of  the  feudal  ag«^  and  utf 
of  Sarcus.  built  early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  in  a  nch  *i^ 
of  architecture.    Cbaumont  is  built  on  the  alofe  ^  a  i. 
the  summit  of  which  is  crowned  by  the  parah  cb^^ 
Woollen  cloths,  lace,  leather,  and  frma  are  made :  tbesc  a 
water-mills  and  lime-kilns ;  and  trade  is  earned  00  la  nn. 
hay,  wood,  and  woollen  goods.    The  populatjoo  d  iktuA 
muiie  ir  about  1 800.    Mem  ia  the  oentra  of  a  4 
manufacture  of  horn,  mother-of-pearl,   bon 
wood,  and  other  toys :  nearly  fifty  men  were  e— piryd  ah* 
years  since  in  making  fkns  alone.    At  the  ■eipi'w  "  • 
village  of  St  6^6vidve,  two  htindred  worknca  ai«  *"> 
ployeid  in  finishing  these  tofs.    AffricuUucal  RBf^A--  • 
snuff,  leather,  and  lace  are  also  made ;  and  tittd*  i*  rarr .  - 
on  in  com,  cattle,  horses,  and  wool.  In  and  arovad  Ahsn  - 
a  village  between  Beauvaia  and  Chamnoiit,  e^ghft  htmi.* 
females  are  employed  in  hu»iMking;  ai»d  la  aatah^ 
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the  village  of  Nivillers,  near  Beauvais,  about  the  some 
number  are  engaged  in  ipinning  hemp,  in  combing  and 
spinning  wool,  and  weaving  stockings.  At  the  village  of 
Hanvoile,  near  Songeons,  a  great  quantity  of  serge  is  mjide ; 
and  at  Savigniea  and  La  Chapelle-aux-pots,  near  Beauvais, 
are  extensive  potteries. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Clermont  are  ^Clermont  (pop. 
in  1831,  2594  town;  2715  whole  commune ;  in  1836,  3235 
commune)  and  BuUes,  on  the  Bresches  or  BrSche;  St.  Just 
en  Chauss^,  near  the  head  of  the  Arre.  a  small  tributary 
of  the  Bresches;  Mouy  (pop.  1817  town,  2372  commune) 
on  the  Terrein ;  Breteuil  (pop.  2244  town,  2284  whole  com- 
mane)  on  the  Noye,  a  feeder  of  the  Somme ;  and  Cr^veccBur. 
Clermont,  distinguished  firom  other  places  of  the  same  name 
as  Clermont-Oise  or  Clermont  en  Beauvais,  was  at  first  pro- 
bably a  border  castle  erected  as  a  barrier  against  theNormans. 
Intbe  tenth  century  it  became  the  capital  of  a  county,  which, 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  was  conferred  by  St  Louis  on  his 
son  Robert,  ancestor  of  the  house  of  Bourbon.    The  town  is 
pleasantly  situated  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  the  summit  of 
which  commands  an  extensive  and  beautiful  prospect,  and 
IB  crowned  by  an  antient  castJe.    At  the  foot  of  the  castle 
wall  b  an  agreeable  public  walk.    The  principal  manufac- 
tures of  the  town  are  cotton  yarn,  printed  and  other  calicos, 
and  linens ;  there  are  bleaching  grounds,  brewhouses,  tan- 
yards,  and  saltpetre  refineries ;  and  trade  is  carried  on  in 
com,  cattle,  horses,  flax,  and  linens.    The  surrounding 
country  is   remarkable  for  the  growth  of  cherries.    Cler- 
mont has  a  large  monthly  com -market  and  fifteen  yearly 
fairs.     Bulles  has  a  population  of  about  1 000 :   the  towns- 
men spin  flax  and  manufacture  fine  linens.    There  are  oil- 
presses.     St.  Just  en  Cbauss^  was  formerly  a  walled  town 
and  of  greater  extent  than  at  present ;  it  is  about  as  popu- 
lous as  BuUes.    The  townsmen  manufacture  hosiery,  and 
trade  in  cattle  and  wooden  wares.     Mouy  is  the  centre  of  a 
considerable  woollen  manufacture,  which  employs  in  the 
town  and  neighbourhood  about  1 200  workmen.    The  wash- 
ing of  the  wool  and  the  dyeing  and  finishing  of  the  cloth  are 
carried  on  in  the  town.      There  is  a  good  weekly  market, 
also  a  yearly  fair.      Breteuil  has  probably  risen  from  the 
decay  of  a  Gaulish  town  (the  Bratuspantium  of  Csesar, 
Bell,  Gal,,  lib.  il,  c.  13),  the  traces  of  which,  called  by  the 
people    around  Brantuspante,    have    remained    till    the 
present  time.    A  number  of  vases,  coins  or  medals,  and 
other  antiquities    have    been    dug    up.     The  townsmen 
make  shoes  for  the  troops  and  fDr  the  hospitals  of  Paris ; 
worsted  stockings,  serge,  shawls,  and  other  woollen  goods ; 
paper,  earthenware,  and  leather ;  they  trade  in  corn,  cattle, 
and  cider.     There  are  good  nursery-grounds  round  the 
town.    Cr^veccBur  has  an  antient  castle  built  of  brick,  with 
a  walled  park  and  gardens.    The  inhabitants,  who  exceed 
2000,  are  engaged  in  the  manufooture  of  woollen  stuffs  ;  and 
trade  in  corn,  trefoil  and  lucerne  seed,  cattle,  and  horses. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Compidgne  are^Compiegne 
(pop.  in  1831,  8879;  in  1836,8895)  [0)mpibone]  andNoyon 
(pop.  5535  town,  5946  whole  commune),  on  or  near  the 
Oise ;  and  Pier-fond,  about  7  miles  south-east  of  Compidgne. 
Noyon  is  mentioned  in  the  '  Itinerary*  of  Antoninus  and  the 
*  Notitia  Imperii  *  under  the  name  of  Noviomagus.  In  the 
fifth  century  the  bishop*s  see  was  transferred  hither  from 
Augusta  Veromanduorum,  now  St.  Quentin.  Pepin  le 
Href  began  and  Charlemagne  (who  was  crowned  here) 
finished  the  erection  of  the  cathedral;  and  at  Noyon, 
Hugues  Capet  was  elected  king.  It  was  taken  by  the 
League,  ajx  1593,  and  retaken  the  next  year  by  Henri  IV. 
The  town  is  well  laid  out  and  well  built,  at  the  foot  and  on 
the  slope  of  a  hill,  and  is  traversed  by  the  two  branches  of 
the  little  river  Vorse,  which  flows  into  the  Oise  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  town.  It  has  four  gates,  which  take  their 
names  fh>m  the  four  suburbs,  and  several  fountains.  The 
cathedral  is  a  large  building,  about  340  feet  long,  with  two 
towers  of  the  height  of  200  feet.  There  are  an  antien  t  episco- 
pal palace,  a  seminary  for  the  priesthood,  an  hospital,  and 
pleasant  public  walks.  The  bishop's  see  no  longer  exists. 
Tiie  townsmen  manufacture  linens,  muslins,  hosiery,  and 
leather ;  and  trade  in  com,  hosiery,  hides,  and  vegetable 
ashes.  Pier-fond  or  Pierre-font  had  a  strong  castle,  which 
was  obstinately  defended  by  the  leaguers  against  the  troops 
of  Henri  IV.  It  was  dismantled  by  Louis  XIII.,  and  now 
forms  one  of  the  most  picturesque  ruins  in  the  country. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Senlis  are — Senlis  (pop.  in  1831, 
5066 ;  in  1836,  5016)  [SknlisI  and  Nanteuil-le-Hardouin, 
on  the  Nonette ;  Pont-Sainte-Blaxence  (pop.  2453  town,  and 


2675  whole  commune)  and  Creil,  on  the  Oise;  Merlou  or 
Mello  on  the  Terrein;  Chambly,  on  the  brook  M6ru,  which 
flows  into  the  Oise ;  Crespy  or  Cr^py  (pop.  2242  town), 
and  Acy  or  Assy.  Nanteml  has  the  ruins  of  an  antient 
r,astle,  the  residence  of  Fran9ois  and  Henri,  the  celebrated 
dukes  of  Guise,  ^nd  of  an  antient  Cluniac  priory.  The 
townsmen  (about  1300  or  1400  in  number)  carry  on  some 
manufactures,  and  trade  in  corn  and  catUe.  Pont-Saint»- 
Maxence  or  Maixence  is  in  a  pleasant  situation,  and  is  re- 
markable for  a  handsome  bridge  of  three  arches,  erected  in 
1777,  in  the  place  of  a  more  antient  one  supposed  to  have 
been  built  by  the  Romans.  Each  corner  of  this  bridge  is 
adorned  with  an  obelisk,  and  the  piers  are  composed  each 
of  four  columns  arranged  two  on  each  side,  with  an  interval 
of  9  or  10  feet  between  them.  The  inhabitants  are  engaged 
in  tanning  leather,  and  they  trade  in  corn  (a  considerable 
quantity  of  which  is  sent  to  Paris),  wine,  and  cattle.  It  has 
a  good  weekly  market,  and  a  fair  every  month.  In  the 
neighbourhood  are  the  ruins  of  the  antient  and  rich  abbey 
of  Moncel.  Creil  is  pleasantlv  situated.  On  an  island  in 
the  Oise  are  some  remains  of  an  antient  castle  built  by 
Charles  V.,  and  of  an  antient  abbey.  The  town  was  pil- 
laged by  the  Huguenots  in  1567,  and  subsequently  taken 
by  the  League.  The  principal  manufiEusture  of  the  place 
(w^ch  has  a  population  of  about  1500)  is  of  earthern- 
ware,  porcelain,  pottery,  and  glass,  which  gives  employ- 
ment in  and  about  the  town  to  900  workmen.  Some 
printed  cottons  are  manufactured,  and  trade  is  carried  on 
in  coal,  com,  flour,  and  cattle.  In  the  district  round  the 
town  manufactures  are  carried  on ;  and  there  are  several  stone 
quarries,  where  the  workmen  live  in  habitations  excavated 
in  the  rock.  Merlou  or  Mello  has  an  antient  castle  on  a 
picturesc^ue  and  commanding  eminence,  at  the  foot  of  which 
lies  the  little  well-built  town,  of  400  or  500  inhabitants,  who 
weave  cachemire  shawls,  merinos,  calicos,  and  laces.  Turf  is 
dug  in  tbe  neighbourhood,  and  some  trade  in  cattle  is  carried 
on.  Chambly  has  about  three  times  the  population  of  Mer- 
lou ;  the  streets  are  wide  and  well  laid  out ;  and  tbe  houses 
well  built ;  there  is  a  pleasant  public  walk.  The  inhabit- 
ants make  laces,  braid,  and  blond  lace ;  and  there  are  tile- 
work»  and  several  flour-mills.  <Some  trade  in  flour  is  car- 
ried on.  Cr^py  or  Crespy  was  tbe  capital  of  the  county 
(afterwards  duchy)  of  Valois,  and  in  tbe  feudal  ages  was  a 
place  of  great  strength.  In  1431  it  was  taken  by  the  Eng- 
lish, who  are  said  to  have  destroyed  fifteen  hundred  houses. 
The  strong  castle  of  the  counts  of  Valois  was  also  taken  and 
destroyed.  The  town  was  retaken  by  the  French  in  1533. 
In  1544  a  treaty  was  concluded  at  O^py  between  Fran9oi8 
I.  and  the  emperor  Charles  V.  In  1588  the  town  waa 
taken  by  the  LesKue  and  retaken  by  Henri  IV.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  public  walk  planted  with  trees,  and  is  entered 
by  five  gates.  The  columns  of  the  choir  of  the  parish 
church  are  remarkable  for  their  lightness  and  beauty.  Part 
of  the  walls  of  the  town  and  of  the  old  castle  are  standing. 
The  manufactures  are  lace,  cotton  goods,  leather,  and,  in  the' 
environs,  home- spun  linen ;  trade  is  carried  on  in  corn, 
wood,  cattle,  horses,  thread,  and  woven  goods.  There  are 
two  yearly  ftiirs.  In  this  arrondissement  are^he  villages  of 
Chantilly,  where  were  the  magnificent  park  and  palace  of 
the  princes  of  Cond6,  destroyed  in  a  great  part  during  the 
Revolution ;  and  of  Erroenonville,  where  Rousseau  died 
(A.D.  1778)  and  was  buried.  His  tomb  remains,  but  the 
body  was  removed  to  Paris,  a.d.  1794. 

The  population  of  the  towns,  when  ghwn  accurately,  is, 
unless  otherwise  stated,  firom  the  census  of  1831,  and  is  that 
of  the  whole  commune;  when  only  an  approximation  is 
given,  the  authority  is  Dulaure's  Hisioire  des  Environs  de 
Paris,  Paris,  1825-28. 

The  manufacture  of  toys  is  carried  on  in  the  villages  be- 
tween Meru  and  Beauvais;  that  of  optical  glasses  and 
mirrors  around  Songeons ;  bricks,  tiles,  crucibles,  sugar- 
refiners*  pots,  and  other  pottery,  between  Beauvais  and 
Songeons  and  around  Songeons;  cotton  yam  at  various 
places  in  the  arrondissement  of  Beauvais.  In  the  district 
round  Creil  manufactures  and  establishments  of  various 
kinds  are  carried  on  with  great  activity ;  porcelain,  earthen- 
ware, glass,  woollen,  Unen,  and  cotton  yam,  and  goods, 
lace  (at  Chantilly),  silk  and  cotton  buttons,  brass  and  iron 
wire,  and  paper  are  made ;  stereotype  and  other  printing, 
bleaching,  card-making,  sheet-copper  and  iron  works,  and 
flour-mills  are  in  active  operation.  The  industry  of  this 
district  owes  much  to  the  duke  of  La  Rochefoucald.  The 
morality  of  the  humbler  classes  has  been  improved  by  the 
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iotroduoUoD  and  progrem  of  manuikclureA,  and  by  the  aiton* 
lion  of  the  capitalists  eneaged  in  them.  The  principal 
manufactures  of  the  arrondissement  of  Compi^gne  are  of 
cotton.  The  extension  and  improyement  of  the  manufae- 
tures  of  the  department  are  owing  to  the  industry  and  skill 
of  persons  from  other  parts  rather  than  td  the  inhabitants. 

The  department  constitutes  the  diocese  of  Beauvais,  and 
is  in  the  iurisdiction  of  the  Cour  Royale  and  the  circuit  of 
the  Aoad6mie  Universitaire  of  Amiens.  It  is  in  the  first 
military  division,  the  head-quarters  of  which  are  at  Paris. 
It  senos  five  members  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  In 
respect  of  education  it  is  above  the  average  of  France ;  of 
the  young  men  enrolled  in  the  military  cenlus  of  1829-89, 
more  than  half  (54  in  every  100)  could  read  and  wrote. 

In  the  most  antient  period  of  the  history  of  France,  this 
department  was  chiefly  comprehended  in  the  territory  of 
the  Bellovaci;  portions  of  it  were  included  in  the  territories 
of  the  Silvanectes,  the  Vadicasses,  the  Suessiones,  the 
Veromandui,  the  Ambiani,  and  the  VeUocasses,  all  of  them 
Belgic  nations,  and  all  afterwards  included  in  the  Roman 
divuiion  of  Belgica  Secunda,  except  the  Veliocasses,  who 
were  included  in  Lugdunensis  Secunda.  Of  Gallic  and 
Roman  to^ns  and  stations  the  chief  within  its  limits  were 
Cesaromagus,  afterwards  Bellovaci,  Beauvais:  Bratuspen- 
tium,  near  Breteuil ;  Litanobriga,  Pont- Sain te>Maixence,  or 
more  probably  Creil ;  all  in  the  tenritory  of  the  Bellovaci ; 
Noviomagus,  Noyon,  in  the  country  of  the  Veromandui ; 
Augustomagus,  afterwards  Silvanectes,  Senlis,  in  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Silvanectes ;  and  Nnomagus,  probably  Vex,  a 
village  near  the  Authonne,  in  the  territory  of  tlie  Vadicasaes. 
There  are  the  traces  of  a  Roman  camp  between  Beauvais 
and  Clermont 

Before  the  Revolution  the  department  was  included  in  the 
districts  of  L*Ile  de  France  proper,  Valois,  Noyonnais,  and 
Soissonnais.  in  the  military  government  of  Life  de  France, 
and  in  the  districts  of  Santerre  and  Amienais  in  Pioardie. 

OKA,  River.    [Russia.] 

OKHOTSK,  a  commercial  town,  situated  on  the  northern 
shores  of  a  wid«  gulf  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  which  separates 
the  peninsula  of  Kamtchatka  firom  the  continent  It  is 
in  59"*  20'  N.  lat  and  Ub''  Id^  E.  long.  The  town  was 
formerly  built  on  a  flat  sandy  neck  of  land,  about  two  miles 
in  width,  and  washed  on  one  side  by  the  river  Ochota,  and 
on  the  other  by  the  sea.  But  as  its  low  situation  rendered 
the  place  extremely  unhealthy  on  account  of  the  fogs  in 
which  it  was  frequently  enveloped,  and  also  exposed  it  to 
inundations  during  southern  and  south-eastern  gales,  the 
town  was  removed  a  few  years  ago  about  three  miles  fkrther 
up  the  river.  It  is  now  built  on  a  low  hill  rising  about 
thirteen  feet  above  high-water  mark,  on  the  riffht  bank  of 
the  Ochota.  The  town  is  small,  consLiting  only  of  a  few 
hundred  houses,  and  the  inhabitants  are  estimated  not  to 
exceed  2000.  But  as  it  is  the  only  place  by  which  the 
intercourse  between  the  interior  of  Siberia  on  one  side  and 
the  peninsula  of  Kamtchatka  and  the  Russian  dominions  in 
North  America  is  maintained,  it  has  a  considerable  com- 
merce, though,  owing  to  the  sterility  of  the  adjacent  country, 
it  has  no  article  of  exportation  except  a  small  quantity  of 
furs.  The  Russian  American  Company,  whose  wealthy 
partners  reside  in  the  town  of  Irkutsk,  Duild  vessels  here 
from  time  to  time,  but  at  a  great  expense,  as  the  timber 
must  be  brought  down  from  the  woods,  which  are  more 
than  fifty  miles  distant  The  furs  brought  fk-om  America 
are  landed  here,  and  transported  by  land  tlm>ugh  Yakutsk  to 
Irkutsk,  and  thence  to  Kiachta,  to  be  exchanged  for  articles 
of  Chinese  production.  The  harbour  is  very  bad.  It  is 
formed  by  the  river  Ochota,  which,  meeting  the  sea  by  a 
rapid  course,  has  formed  at  its  mouth  a  sand-bar,  with  only 
nine  feet  of  water  on  it  Besides  this,  it  is  only  accessible 
Drom  June  to  September,  being  blocked  up  with  ice  and 
snow  the  remainder  of  the  year.  The  Russian  government 
has  aooordingW  resolved  to  select  another  place  on  the  coast 
of  the  Bay  of  Okhotsk,  which  oflTers  a  batter  harbour,  and 
to  build  there  a  new  town.  According  to  the  most  recent 
infbrmation,  the  mouth  of  the  river  uda  (54*  N.  lat  and 
136"  E.  long.)  oflTers  considerable  advantages,  having  a  fine 
harbour  sheltered  by  the  Shantar  Islands. 

(Bauer's  Account  qf  BiUing*9  Geogrtmhieal  and  dsiro- 
nomical  Expedition  to  the  Northern  Parte  qf  Bueeia; 
LangsdorTs  Voyages  and  Travels  in  various  Arts  of  the 
World;  Saryschef's  Foyaxes  qf  Discovery  to  Siberia,  4^.; 
Erman's  Reise  um  die  Erde  dureh  Nord  Asien  und  die 
beiden  Oceane.) 


O'KHRIDA,  a  town  of  Albania,  u  Baropisn  Tw^, 
situated  on  the  north-eastern  shoc«  of  a  nonifisrahli  bkc, 
which  takes  its  name  from  the  town.  AccenliPf  is*^ 
map  of  Albania  prefixed  to  Hughes's  *Trav«|ft*  {tad  «4^ 
1»30),  Okhrida  is  in  41*  3'  N.  Ut  and  21*  V  S.  b^. 

Okhrida  is  on  or  near  the  site  of  the  anbeat  I  jrkmim 
(AvxW^otfc,  or  perhaps  A^x**^,  Strabo).  Tbs  ivvs  J 
Lychnidus  gave  anliently  iu  name  to  the  Uk«  which  v» 
called  If  Xi/ivi|  Avxvtric  or  Av^m^ml  The  Iowa  bas  at  tJi* 
foot  of  an  eminence,  the  summit  of  wbtch  b  tmtmmwA  hn  • 
castle,  in  which  the  Turkish  governor  of  %bm  i 
province  resides.  The  population  of  the  town  m  i 
at  about  6000,  chieflv  of  Bulgarian  deaeent  Sihw  mr  ans 
sulphur  are  procured  from  mines  near  the  teva.  A  Gewmk 
archbishop  resides  here. 

The  lake  of  Okhrida  extends  about  18  mika  hwm  saa^h. 
east  to  north-west  and  is  6  or  8  miles  acroaa  m  tkm  mdmM. 
part.  It  is  in  the  valley  watered  by  the  BUek  Dm,  vWh 
flows  through  the  lake  in  the  direction  of  tu  lasigtk 
are  several  villages  round  the  shore.  It  abo«»4s  with 
and  the  fishery  is  actively  carried  on. 

The  pashalick  or  district  of  Okhrida  ia  aoc  nty  1 

but  in  the  uncertain  state  of  Turkish  gasfiapfcj  w*  do  mi 
attempt  to  define  iu  boundaries  or  rii«nii«iii  IVi  dm- 
trict  is  mountainous,  and  is  said  to  be  well  wooded;  A  ■ 
watered  by  the  Black  Drin  and  the  Scombt.  It  m  icAcnMy 
productive  in  corn,  maixe,  rice,  tobacco,  eoitoo,  W»p^  frwi. 
and  wine.  Cattle  and  bees  are  reared,  and  game  is  iiOeuMj 
abundant  The  inhabitants  are  distingonhed  bjr  Omtw 
courage  and  ferocitv,  and  are  reputed  to  make  tW  ha»t 
soldiers  amone  the  Albanians. 

OLACA'CEifi.  This  name  applies  to  m  aaaU  aad 
studied  natural  order  of  Exogenous  plants,  ihiiij 
within  the  tropics.  Its  most  important  cbaacSen  aw  a 
small  inferior  calyx,  often  becommg  eolafged  awnj  tfe 
ripe  fruit,  a  polypetalous  valvote  corolla*  m  aiaall  nanybv  af 
hypogvnous  stamens,  partlv  fertile  and  partly  barrea.  s 
one-celled  ovary,  with  pendulous  ovules,  mdehiaeint  fr«t 
and  a  small  embryo  amongst  a  large  quantity  of  air- 
men. Iu  affinities  are  little  understood,  hot  ar«  sapfs^ 
to  be  greatest  with  Pittosporace«,  on  the  one  ham^mA 
AurantiacesB,  on  the  other.  The  planta  are  of  haW  m- 
portance  for  useful  qualities;  one  sneeias,  Uettiana  car- 
cinea,  yields,  it  is  said,  the  partridge-wood  of  eah^- 
makers,  and  the  fruit  of  others  is  eatable  wben  ript,  iba^p 
not  very  pleasant  (Lindley*s  Natmrai  SyeUm  ^  r 
ed.  2,  p.  33.) 

OLA'US.  MAGNUS,  a  naUve  of  Sweden,  a«d 
to  John  Olaus,  archbishop  of  Upaala,  was  as  i 
the  Swedish  church  when  the  RelbrmatAoa,  l_.,. 
Oustavus  Vasa,  gained  the  ascendency  in  Swednu'la  a 
quenceof  this  change  the  two  brothers,  who  reoMioedanaekii 
to  the  Roman  (Catholic  fiuth,  left  their  country  smA  svtweA 
to  Rome,  where  Olaus  Magnus  passed  the  raiaMaiar  ef  km 
life  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  small  pension  frooi  the  papL  At 
Rome  he  wrote  his  work,  '  Historia  de 
trionalibus,  earumque  diversis  8taCibiia» 
Moribus,  itidemque  Superstition ibus,  Dr 
Rome.  foL,  1555,  and  Basil,  1567.  Other  cdiuaaa  ^  t 
work  have  been  published,  which,  aa  well  aa  a  Fn 
translation  in  1561,  are  all  incomplete.  The  \ 
nute,  and  contains  some  curious  iuformatioo,  bwt  ts  \ 
colly  written.  OUus  died  at  Rome  in  1 568.  Hts 
John  wrote  a  work  entitled  *  Gothorum  flasToan»qae  B» 

toria,    probatissimis  Antiquonim    Monuo 

Rome,  fol.,  1554,  which  is  a  still  more  ffiwritr^l  i 
ance  than  that  of  his  brother  Magnus. 

OLD  RED-SANDSTONE.    By  thia  title  L^ 
logisU  hsve  almost   universally  diesignalad    the 
series  of  rocks  which  separate  the  yonngast  alataa  cTs 
sition  Rocks')  from    the   nrninnin  limastows  aad   cmk. 
Messrs.  Conybeare  and  Phillips  {Geoiogy  ^  Bmg^^  ^ 
Wales)  ranked  the    old  red-sandstone  ia  theu     ^'    ~ 
Order'  along  with  the  coal  and  mountain- Uneetoaw; 
this  classification  has  been  unresorvedlj  fiiUowed  tiU  w« 
a  short  period.    Mr.  Murchisoo,  in  hts  work  oo  the  *f 
nan  System.*  has  preferred  to  separate  the  oM  i 

stone  from  the  superincumbent  strata,  and  to  eon 

it  an  additional  system.  Since  the  publieatioa  of  th^ 
the  same  author,  in  conjunction  with  P? 
believing  that  the  limeatones  and  slaty  i 
rocks  of  South  Devon  belong  to  the  \ 
u  the  true  old  red-sandstone  of  He 
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of  impoving  the  nomenclature,  has  proposed  for  these 
variable  strata  the  title  of  the  Devonian  System.  If  the 
evidence  of  the  oorretpondence  of  geoloffieal  age,  between 
the  calcareous  and  slaty  strata  of  South  Devon  and  the  red- 
sandstones  of  Herefordshire,  should  become  strong  eiK)ugh 
to  command  the  assent  of  geologists,  the  settlement  of  an 
appropriate  name  will  not  he  without  difficulty,  especially  if 
we  remember  that  the  continental  types  of  stratification 
ought  to  be  included  in  a  good  general  appellation. 

Confining  ourselves  then  to  the  characters  of  ihis/omuh 
Ito^i,  or  tyiiem,  where  they  are  most  conspicuous,  viz.  in  the 
districts  of  Monmouthshire,  Breconshire,  and  Hereford- 
shire, and  the  borders  of  the  Cumbrian,  Lammermuir,  and 
Grampian  mountains,  we  find  in  the  old  red-sandstone  the 
followinfl^  kinds  of  rocks : — 

Congiameraiea,-— These  are  usually  composed  of  a  basis 
of  red-sandstone,  or  red  argillaceous  matter,  in  which  mut 
titudes  of  large  uid  small  pebbles  are  imbedded.  The  frag- 
ments thus  enclosed  are  usually  such  as  may  be  supposed 
to  have  been  derived  Arom  the  neighbouring  slaty  rocks  of 
older  date,  and  they  are  often  collected  in  great  abundance 
in  the  lower  parts  of  actual  valleys.  This  is  observed  es- 
pecially near  Kirkby  Lonsdale,  Sedbergh,  and  the  fbot  of 
Ullswater.  Among  the  fragments  of  grauwacke,  quartz 
pebbles  occur,  sometimes  containing  micaceous  iron-ore 
and  other  products  of  mineral  veins.  The  conglomerate 
rocks  of  Herefordshire,  Monmouthshire,  &c.  contain  little 
else  than  fragments  of  quartz,  making  what  is  called  a  plum- 
pudding-stone. 

SancktoneM, — In  moat  situations  these  are  laminated  pa- 
rallel to  the  stratification,  and  in  Monmouthshire,  Here- 
fbfdshire,  &c.  they  have  interspersed  mica,  and  yield  very 
good  flagstone. 

Arffiuaceout  Beds. — ^These  abound  in  the  English  and 
Welsh  aeries,  and  bv  their  red,  white,  and  greenish  colours, 
often  exhibited  in  alternate  bands  and  spots,  resemble  very 
nearly  some  varieties  of  the  upper  or  new  red-sandstone 
series. 

Calcareous  Beds, — ^The  limestones  of  this  series  of  rocks 
are  usually  associated  with  the  argillaceous  strata,  and  are 
very  pccunar  in  character.  They  lie  somewhat  irregularly 
interstratifled  with  the  clays,  and  Y<^r^^®  o^  ^^^  ^^^ 
colours,  reddish,  whitish,  greenish,  the  different  lines  being 
so  mixed  in  spots  as  to  give  the  stone  the  aspect  of  a  breccia, 
or  conglomerate,  and  to  justify  its  local  name  of  '  goose- 
berry stone.*  It  is  in  places  a  nearly  pure  carbonate  of 
lime  in  massive  beds,  but  it  is  very  seldom  employed  for  anv 
useful  purpose.  We  have  seen  polished  fragments  which 
might  be  mistaken  for  variegated  marble. 

The  best  general  series  of  these  rocks  known  is  that  un- 
folded by  Mr.  Murchison*8  examination  of  the  country 
along  the  border  of  South  Wales.  That  author  presents  us 
with  the  fbllowing  three  groups  in  a  descending  order  :— 

1.  Quartxose  conglomerate  and  sandstone.  The  conglo- 
merates occupy  a  thickness  of  about  200  feet,  and  then  pass 
down  into  chocolate-brown  sandstones,  mottled  marls,  &c 

2.  Comatone  formation,  including  marly  clays  and  the 
peculiar  limestone  above  described.  Fragments  of  fossil 
fishes,  especially  of  the  Cephalaspides,  occur  not  uncom- 
monly. 

3.  Tilestone.  Nearest  in  position  to  the  Silurian  roc^s, 
these  laminated  sandstones  resemble  them  somewhat  both 
in  organic  remains  and  mineral  aspect,  being  however  more 
arenaceous  and  micaceous,  and,  except  in  particular  lines, 
less  productive  of  fossils.  On  the  surface  they  make  a  red 
soil,  while  the  upper  Silurians  yield  a  grey  soil. 

Mr.  Murchison  estimates  the  toUl  thickness  of  the  old 
red-sandstone  system  at  not  less  than  9000  or  10,000  feet. 
iSilHrian  System^  p.  184.) 

OLDCASTLE,  SIR  JOHN,  called  Mhe  good,' the  first 
martyr  and  the  first  author  among  the  nobility  of  England, 
was  born  in  the  fourteenth  century,  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
III.  He  married  the  heiress  of  Lord  Cobham,  b^  whom  he 
obtained  that  title.  He  gained  military  distinction  in  the 
French  wars  under  Henry  IV.  and  V.,  and  was  a  domestic 
and  a  favoured  attendant  of  the  latter.  Lord  Cobham  was 
a  man  of  extensive  talents,  qualified  for  the  cabinet  or  the 
field,  of  ready  wit  in  conversation,  and  of  great  learning. 
He  examined  the  writings  of  Wickliffe  as  a  philosopher,  and 
in  the  course  of  his  study  became  a  convert  to  the  doctrines 
of  that  refoarmer.  He  collected  and  transcribed  the  works 
of  WicklifiTid,  maintained  preachers  of  that  persuasion,  and 
heoame  a  leader  of  the  reformers.    Lord  Cobham  being 


summoned  to  appear  before  the  archbishop  of  Canterhury, 
refused,  was  excommunicated,  and  sent  to  the  Tower, 
from  which  he  escaped  into  Wales.  The  clergy  got 
up  a  report  of  a  pretended  conspiracy  of  the  Lollards, 
headed  by  Lord  Cobham,  whereon  a  bill  of  attainder  was 
passed  against  him,  a  price  of  1000  marks  set  upon  his 
nead,  and  exemption  from  taxes  was  promised  to  any  person 
who  should  secure  him.  At  the  expiration  of  four  years  he 
was  taken,  and  without  much  form  of  trial  executed  in  the 
most  barbarous  manner ;  he  was  hung  in  chains  on  a  gal- 
lows in  St.  Giles's  Fields,  London,  and  a  fire  kindled  under 
him,  by  which  he  was  roasted  to  death,  in  December,  1417. 
He  wrote  '  Twelve  Conclusions  addressed  to  the  Parliament 
of  England ;'  he  also  edited  the  works  of  Wicliffe,  and  was 
the  author  of  several  religious  tracts  and  discourses. 

OLDENBURG,  or  HOLSTEINOLDENBURG,  a 
grand-duchy  in  the  north  of  Germany,  consists  of  three  dis- 
tinct portions.  1.  The  Duchy  of  Oldenburg,  properly  so 
called,  which  lies  between  ^2"  54'  and  53'  44'  N.  lat.  and 
7**  40'  and  8**  45'  E.  long.,  contains  2090  square  miles:  it  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  German  Ocean ;  on  the  east 
b^  the  Hanoverian  nrovince  of  Bremen,  the  territory  of  the 
City  of  Bremen,  ana  the  Hanoverian  province  of  Hoya ;  on 
the  south  by  Osnabriick ;  and  on  the  west  by  the  Hanoverian 
province  of  Meppen  and  East  Friesland.  2.  The  Principality 
of  Liibeck,  which  is  surrounded  by  the  duchy  of  Holstein, 
contains  180  square  miles.  One  large  portion  is  compact 
and  unbroken ;  the  remainder  is  scattered  on  the  banks  of 
the  Schwartau  and  the  Trave.  3.  The  Principality  of  Bir- 
kenfeld,  which  is  on  tlie  left  side  of  the  Rhine,  contains  170 
square  miles ;  it  is  bounded  on  the  north-west  and  south 
by  the  Prussian  province  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  on  the  north- 
east by  Mesenheim,  and  on  the  south-east  by  the  principa- 
lity of  Lichtenberg.  The  area  of  the  whole  is  2440  square 
miles. 

Sur/aceqfthe  Country ;  Soil;  C/iV/io/f.— The  Duchy  of 
Oldenburg  Proper  is  a  part  of  the  great  plain  of  Northern 
Germany,  without  mountains  or  hills,  and  without  forests. 
Heaths  and  moors  alternate  with  cultivated  spots,  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  latter,  as  Hassel  observes,  are  like  oases  in  the 
desert  The  coasts  are  low,  and  protected  against  the  inroads 
of  the  sea,  partly  by  dunes,  and  partly  bv  dykes,  like  those  in 
Holland.  The  mouths  of  the  Weser  and  theJahde  are  lined 
with  dykes.  The  soil  of  the  interior  of  the  countrv  is  poor, 
but  there  is  rich  marsh  land  on  the  banks  of  theWeser  and 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Jahde.  The  principal  rivers  are  the 
Weser  (which  however  only  forms  the  boundary  between 
Oldenburg  and  the  province  of  Bremen),  the  Jahde,  which 
forms  a  large  bay  where  it  falls  into  the  German  Ocean, 
the  Hunte,  the  ilase,  and  the  Leda.  There  are  no  large 
lakes ;  the  most  considerable,  the  Zwischenahner  Meer,  is  6 
miles  in  circumference,  ai\d  its  banks  are  surrounded  by 
picturesque  well-wooded  eminencea.  The  climate,  Uke  that 
of  Northern  Germany,  is  damp  and  subject  to  frequent  fogs ; 
yet  on  the  whole  it  is  not  unhealthy.  The  natural  produc- 
tions are  corn  of  all  kinds,  flax,  hemp,  some  hops,  culinary 
vegetables,  timber  for  building,  and  wood  for  fuel.  There 
are  the  usual  domestic  animals,  especially  very  good  horses, 
nearly  equal  to  those  of  East  Friesland,  poultry,  game, 
fish,  and  bees.  There  are  no  metals;  but  there  is  in- 
different turf,  pipe  and  brick  clay,  and  quarry  stone.  The 
Principality  of  Liibeck  is  flat  and  resembles  Oldenburg 
in  its  soil  and  climate,  but  it  contains  some  beautiful  lakes, 
especially  those  of  Ploeo  and  Eutin.  The  Schwartau 
and  the  Trave  are  the  chief  rivers.  The  Piincipality  of 
Birkenfeld  lies  on  the  side  of  the  mountain-range  called 
the  Hochwald,  branches  of  which  traverse  it,  and  contain 
small  valleys  between  them.  The  soil  is  in  general 
sterile.  The  climate  is  rather  cold  near  the  mountains  and 
on  the  eminences,  but  in  the  valleys  it  is  mild  and  healthy. 
The  naturalproductions  are  corq,  flax,  hemp,  timber,  fruit, 
and  wine.  The  mineral  kingdom  affords  lead,  iron,  coal^, 
slate,  agate,  jasper,  chalcedony,  and  lapis  lazuli.  v 

TraSe  and  Commerce, — ^The  chief  occupations  of  the  in- 
habitants are  agriculture  and  the  breeding  of  cattle.  The 
formers  on  the  moors  and  marshes  follow  each  a  different  sys- 
tem of  cultivation ;  yet  none  of  these  systems  can  becalled  good. 
There  is  scarcely  such  a  thing  as  a  village,  the  farm-houses 
lying  quite  isolated  in  the  centre  of  the  farms.  There  are 
no  great  manufactures  in  the  grand-duchy,  but  the  people 
make  considerable  quantities  of  coarse  linen,  worsted  stock- 
ings, and  thread,  which,  though  in  general  the  work 
of  the  leisure  hours  of  the  country-people,  are  a  source  nf 
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great  profit  Oldenlmrg  Is  extremely  well  situated  tot 
commerce^  but  the  trade  is  chiefly  a  coasting  trade,  which  ig 
carried  on  in  vessels  with  one  or  two  masts,  from  twenty  to 
forty  tons  burden,  calculated  for  navigating  the  shallow 
waters  (called  Watten)  between  the  band-banks  in  the 
German  Ocean,  on  the  coasts  of  North  Holland,  Gro- 
nin^cn,  Friesland,  and  Germany,  to  the  river  Eider.  The 
exports  are  the  natural  productions  of  the  country,  in- 
cluding 6000  horses  and  from  8000  to  10,000  oxen  an- 
nually, and  considerable  Quantities  of  linen,  leather,  raw 
hides,  rags,  &c.,  principally  to  Holland  and  the  Han- 
seatic  cities.  The  revenue  is  about  150,000/.  sterling, 
and  there  is  no  public  debt.  Of  the  inhabitants,  246,772 
are  Low  Germans  and  980  Jews.  The  established  religion 
is  the  Lutheran;  there  were,  in  1837.  173,598  Lutherans, 
70.880  Roman  Catholics,  2314  CalvinisU,  and  980  Jews. 

Educaiion.—Viiih  respect  to  education.  Oldenburg  is 
rather  backward.  The  rarity  of  villages  renders  it  difficult  to 
establish  schools.  There  is  no  liniversity.  and  till  lately  no 
great  public  library  or  scientific  institutions.  Much  has  how- 
ever been  done  of  late  years.  The  various  branches  of  a 
learned  education  are  now  taught  in  the  Protestant  gymna- 
sium at  Oldenburg,  the  Roman  Catholic  gymnasium  at 
Vechta.  the  Latin  schools  at  Jever  and  Kutin.  There  are 
likewise  a  normal  school,  a  military  schooL  a  seminary  for 
school-masters,  and  2  superior  Burgher  schools. 

Government^  ^.— As  a  member  of  the  German  con- 
federation, in  conjunction  with  Anhalt  and  Sohwarzhurg, 
Oldenburg  has  the  fifteenth  place,  or  vote,  in  the 
select  council  of  the  Diet,  and  one  vote  of  its  own  in 
the  full  council.  The  contingent  to  the  army  of  the  Con- 
federation is  2177  men.  Since  1 834  Oldenburg  furnishes 
the  contingent  of  artillery  for  the  Hanseatic  cities,  which 
in  return  furnish  the  contingent  of  cavalry  for  Oldenburg. 
The  constitution  is  monarchical,  and  hitherto  without  an  as- 
sembly of  estates.  The  government  is  hereditary  in  the 
male  line. 

//i>/ory.— The  antient  house  of  Oldenburg  is  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  in  Europe:  the  emperor  of  Russia,  the 
kings  of  Denmark,  and  the  late  royal  family  of  Sweden  are 
descended  from  it.  Oldenburg  is  the  original  seat  of  the 
family.  Christian  L  founded  the  town  of  Oldenburg  in 
1 1 55.  and  assumed  the  title  of  count.  One  of  his  descend- 
ants. Dietrich  the  Fortunate,  obtained  with  his  first  wife  Uie 
county  of  Delmenhorst,  and  with  his  second  the  duchies  of 
Schleswig  and  Holstein.  After  Dietrich's  death  in  1440,  his 
eldest  son,  who  had  for  his  share  Schleswig  and  Holstein, 
became  in  1 448  king  of  Denmark,  by  the  title  of  Christian  H., 
in  1450kinK  of  Norway,  and  in  1458  king  of  Sweden.  He  left 
two  sons,  John,  who  succeeded  him  in  the  northern  king- 
doms, and  Frederic  I.,  who  had  Schleswig  and  Holstein,  and 
who.  after  the  deposition  of  his  nephew  Christian  H..  the  son 
of  John,  was  made  king  of  Denmark  and  Norway.  His  eldest 
son  Christian  UI.  inherited  in  1513  the  two  kingdoms,  and 
Adolphus,  the  younger,  founded  the  house  of  Holstein  Got- 
torn,  which  has  given  sovereigns  to  Sweden,  Russia,  and 
Olaenburg.  Dietrich's  younger  son  Gerard  the  Warlike  in- 
hcnted  Oldenburg  and  Delmenhorst,  but  the  male  line  of 
this  branch  becoming  extinct  in  1667,  the  counties  fell  to 
the  Danish  crown,  or  to  the  house  of  Holstein.  descended 
ft-om  Dietrich's  eldest  son.  In  1773  the  grand-duke  Paul 
of  Russia,  who  was  descended  (torn  the  elder  branch  of  the 
house  of  Holstein  Gottorp,  made  a  convention  with  Denmark 
respecting  his  share  of  Holstein,  by  which  he  surrendered  all 
HoiHtein  to  Denmark,  and  received  in  exchange  Oldenburg 
and  Delmenhorst,  which  he  immediately  transferred  to  his 
cousin  Frederic  Augustus,  of  the  younger  branch  of  Holstein 
Gottorp.  This  convention  was  sanctioned  by  the  emperor 
Joseph  U.,  who  gave  to  the  two  counties  the  rank  of  a 
duchy,  and  as  the  house  of  Holstein  Gottorp  had  ever  since 
1647  given  bishops  to  the  see  of  Liibeck,  he  assigned  it  to 
that  family  as  an  hereditary  principality.  Frederic,  the 
first  duke,  was  succeeded  in  1785  by  bis  son  Peter  Fre- 
derick William,  but  he  being  affiicted  with  mental  imbe- 
cility, the  government  was  assumed  by  his  cousin  Peter 
Frederick  Ludwig,  the  bishop  of  Liibeck,  who  in  1808 
joined  the  Rhenish  confederation.  But  Napoleon,  by  a 
decree  of  14  December,  1810,  incorporated  the  duchy  with 
the  French  empire,  and  oflTercd  the  duke  as  an  indemnity 
the  territory  of  Erfurt,  which  he  refused,  saying.  *  I  desire 
only  subjects  whom  I  know  and  love,  and  who  love  me.' 
After  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  the  duke  recovered  his  own  domi- 
juoasi  the  oongTOM  of  Yienna  also  assigned  to  him  the  prin- 
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eipolityofBirkeiiilsld;  beobtainedi 

of^  Jever,  aod  likewise  obtained  tbe 

lordships  of  Varel  and  Kniphaosen,  wkieh  bdseigSe  \ 

Bentinck. 

Oldbnbuso,  tbe  capital,  in  53^  S*'  N.  lat  aa4rif' 
E.  longn  is  a  well  built   town  on   the  aavi' 
Hunte ;  the  ramparts  have  been  convecled  mto  i 
and  gardens.    The  populaiion  is  7800,  inclnonic  tte  «f 
the  two  suburbs.    The  palace  is  a  very  hanileu 
with  a  fine  park,  or  what  tbe  Germans  eaU 
garden.    There  are  some  tanneries,  disriltonee.  \ 
manufactories  in  the  town.  The  public  tosCitittioas  ( 
gymnasium,  the  seminary  for  school naaSefi»  lbs 
(fchool,  a  library  of  45,000  volames,  aa  obeensiii,  wmA  a 
remarkable  collection  of  antiquities  chiefly  of  OUsabvK. 

yard^  on  a  canal  wbieb  joins  the  Jabde,  Cams  a  bssbov 
which  merchantmen  can  enter  at  bigb-water,  hm  Mee  »- 
habitants.  Jever^  in  a  fbrttle  country  on  a  Bav^(aMi  omI, 
has  a  good  trade  and  3600  inhabitaola.  BttHm^  vbicb  a 
the  onlv  town  in  the  princinality  of  Lobeek,  is  o«  the  baak 
of  a  lake,  has  a  palaoe  of  tne  grand-dake  witb  a  bMitiflit 
park,  and  2700  inhabitants. 

(Halem,  Oesckichie  det  (iro$Mh*nofikmm  OtiUmimg. 
StoIs..  1794-1796;  Trundes,  KMorag^um  Otdgmibmrgtr 
Chronik,  1831;  Koblis,  Besckretbmg  lies  Jfhrtngtkmmt 
Oldenbure,  &c.,  2  vols.,  1824.) 

OLDENBURG,  HENRY,  was  bora  dboat  tbe  year 
1626,  in  tbe  duchy  of  Bremen.  In  U63.  er  bairn,  be 
came  to  London  in  the  capacity  of  consul  Ipoib  tbe  low* 
of  Bremen,  bnt  he  does  not  appear  to  havi  Md  Ibai 
office  more  than  two  years.  In  1656  be  becaaw  talsr  te 
Lord  Henry  O'Bryan,  a  young  Irish  nobleaiaa.  wboa  bs 
accompanied  to  the  university  of  Oxford,  and  at  ibt  ssae 
time  entered  himself  as  a  student,  chiefly,  it  is  sMrasei.  a 
order  to  obtain  access  to  tbe  Bodleian  library.  Be  mm 
afterwards  tutor  to  Lord  William  Gavendisb.  Wbois  nsi- 
dent  at  Oxford  he  became  acquainted  witb  esseisl  ef  tta 
more  eminent  literary  and  scientific  men  of  tbe  time,  aaaeg 
whom  were  Dr.  Wallis,  Ward,  and  tbe  oCber  nnptm^ 
tors  of  the  present  Royal  Society.  His  aegnainte— s  wtk 
Milton  commenced  somewhat  earlier,  as  appears  by  liil»% 
letters  to  Oldenburg,  between  tbe  yean  \%%d^  pe^ 
lished  in  his  *Bpistol»  Familiarea.'  In  1(6<,  tbe  Rmd 
Society  having  obtained  a  charter  of  iooorpovalisa,  Ub 
Wilkins  and  Mr.  Oldenburg  were  appointed  seete 
the  Society.  According  to  most  biographers  Ibe 
appointment  of  Oldenbni^  was  that  of  as 
to  Dr.  Wilkins,  bat  in  the  list  of  roembeis  i 
first  council  held  by  the  Society  slier  ila  ii 
(Thomson's  Hitt.  qf  Royal  SoetXy),  we  ubeei  sa  mAf  i 
secretary  specified,  namely  Oldenburg,  and  it  is  < 
those  duties  which  demanded  the  greatest  seal  i 
devolved  exclusively  upon  bim.  D^.  Ifartin  \ 
*  Journey  to  Paris,^  8vo^  Lend.,  1699,  spcabiagef  1 
burg,  remarks, '  I  heard  him  say  that  be  bcM  ^mimmm 
with  seventy  odd  persons  in  all  parts  of  tbe  w«M: 
him  what  method  he  used  to  answer  so  great  y 
jects,  and  such  a  quantity  of  letters  as  be 
weekly,  for  I  knew  he  never  fiuled,  because  I  bad  tbe  beniv 
of  his  correspondence  for  ten  or  twelve  yean.  H#  isM  ^ 
he  made  one  letter  answer  another,  sod  tbet  te  be  a^ws«* 
fresh,  he  never  read  a  letter  before  be  bad  pa*,  nb,  sel 

Eaper  ready,  to  answer  it  forthwith,  so  tbatt  tiM  i    ~ 
is  letters  cloy'd  him  not,  or  ever  lay  upon  his  ] 
the  *  Oeneral  Dictionary,'  Lend.,  1739,  fbU  art. ' 
there  will  be  found  several  of  hb  lettcs  te 
Boyle,  who  was  one  of  his  regular  eonei 
with  whom  he  was  always  on  the  most  friend 
following  extract  from  one  of  those  letters,  dated  17  1 
her,  1667,  shows  that  up  to  that  ttme  be  1 
salary  from  the  Societv,  and  that  his  only  ei 

derived  from  the  publication  of  ibeir  Tn 

have  some  grounds  to  believe,'  he  remarba,  *  that  i 
persons  who  think  the  Transactions  bring  ne  in  a  i 
revenue;  but  I  will  make  it  out  to  any  nan  Ibat  1 1 
received  more  than  40/.  a  year  upon  tbis  aoeeaet  fend 
is  little  more  than  my  house  rentX  end  now  by  anew 
ment  I  have  been  obliged  to  make,  I  shsD  not  bnsig  a  » 
above  36/.  a  year  at  most  How  strangely  Ibsisfcis  I  ■■« 
needs  shift  for  my  subsistence,  and  witb  what  ibaiiesf  I 
must  perform  my  tedious  work,  let  any  sober  van  >«%■* 
The  following  vear  Dr.  Ward,  then  bisbop  of  S^ebarv 
suggested  to  tbe  oounea  of  tbe  Society  tbe  fHfUHr  ii 
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to/kmg  KOM  «UowiDoe  to  their  secretary,  obiervmff  that 
tff  hift  own  part  he  was  aahamed  that  Oldenburg  aoould 
have  been  permitted  te  devote  so  much  time  and  pains  to 
the  business  of  the  Society  without  any  consideration.  The 
result  of  the  application  does  not  appear.  The  Transactions 
published  by  Oldenbuig  extend  from  No.  1,  dated  March 
6, 1664,  to  No.  136,  dated  June  25,  1677,  the  year  preced- 
ing his  4aath.  In  1675  he  was  accused  by  Hooke  of  not 
having  done  justice  to  him  on  the  subject  oi  the  invention 
of  spiral  spnngs  for  pocket-watches.  The  dispute  which 
ensued  was  at  length  terminated  by  a  declaration  of  the 
council, '  that  the  publisher  of  the  Transactions  had  carried 
himself  faithfully  and  honestly  in  the  managing  of  the  in- 
telligence of  the  Royal  Society,  and  had  given  no  cause  for 
such  reflexions.' 

Oldenburg  married  the  daughter  of  the  &mous  John 
Dory,  with  whom  he  received  an  estate  in  Kent  valued  at 
60/.  a  vear.  His  only  child  was  Rupert,  nam^  after  his 
godfather  Prince  Rupert.  He  died,  according  to  most  au- 
thorities, in  1678  (Thomson  says  September,  1677)atCfaarl- 
toD,  between  Greenwich  and  Woolwich,  where  his  body  was 
interred. 

He  is  author  of  a  few  short  papers  upon  medical  and 
other  subjects  in  the  '  Philosophical  Transactions.*  and  also 
of  some  '  twenty  tracts,  chiefly  theologictd  and  political,  in 
vbich  be  principally  aimed  at  reconciling  diiOforences  and 
piomottng  peace  and  unanirnHv.*  (Hutton.)  He  published, 
under  the  name  of  'Grubendol'  (an  anagrammatised  form 
of  his  real  name),  English  translations  of— 1,  '  Prodromus 
to  a  dissertation  by  Nich.  Steno,  concerning  solids  naturally 
oontaioed  within  solids,*  167),  8vo. ;  2,  '  A  genuine  exph- 
cstion  of  the  Book  of  Revehitions,  full  of  sundry  new  Chris- 
tian Considerations;'  3,  'The  Life  of  the  Duchess  of 
Mazarine,'  from  the  French.  It  is  also  stated  that  he  trans- 
lated several  of  Mr.  Boyle's  works  into  Latin. 

The  letters  of  Oldenburg,  dated  in  1667,  leave  no  doubt 
that  during  some  nart  of  that  year  he  waa  eonfined  to  the 
tower  upon  political  grounds. 

OLDHAM,  a  parliamentary  borouffh  and  manufacturing 
town  in  the  parish  of  Oldham-cum-Prestwick,  in  the  Mid- 
dkten  division  of  the  hundred  of  Salford  and  county  pala^ 
tine  of  Lancaster.  Its  direct  distance  from  London  is  165 
miles  north-west ;  from  Lancaster  43  miles  south-east;  and 
from  Manchester  six  miles  north-east  The  town  is 
situated  on  an  eminence  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Med- 
lock  and  near  the  source  of  another  stream  called  the  Irk. 
The  rapid  rise  of  this  town  is  mainly  atlribntable  to  its 
being  in  the  vicinity  of  extensive  coalmines,  which  give 
employment  to  a  large  portion  of  its  population,  and  to  the 
great  increase  of  cotton  manufactures  since  the  middle  of 
the  last  century.  In  1 760  it  is  said  to  have  consisted  of  only 
sixty  dwellings :  in  1801  its  population  was  13,024,  and  in 
1831  it  was  32.381.  The  number  of  steam-engines  em- 
ploved  in  the  manufacture  of  fustians,  cotton,  and  woollen 
and  silk  goods,  has  been  roughly  estimated  at  eighty,  which 
is  probacy  under  the  truth.  The  making  of  hats  is  sup- 
posed to  be  carried  on  here  upon  a  larger  scale  than  in  anv 
other  part  of  England,  and  it  was  in  this  partksular  branch 
of  manufacture  that  Mr.  Thomas  Henshaw,  the  principal 
benefactor  of  the  town,  realised  his  groat  wealth.  Fairs  for 
the  sale  of  eat^,  horses,  sheep,  and  pedlery  are  held  by 
custom  OD  the  2nd  May,  8th  July,  and  the  fiKt  Wednesday 
after] 2th  October. 

In  1827  an  act  of  parliament  (7th  and  8th  Geo.  IV.,  c 
64)  was  obtained  for  improving  the  road  between  Oldham 
and  Standedge  and  for  ejecting  other  improvements  in  the 
town  itself.  Since  then  a  local  police  has  been  established, 
and  gas  and  water  works  erected.  About  the  same  tiaoe 
the  old  church  of  St.  Mary,  some  portions  of  which  are  be- 
liered  to  have  been  erected  in  the  reign  of  King  Stephen, 
vas  taken  down,  and  upon  its  site  was  kid  the  fbundation  of 
a  new  one,  which,  Mr.  Baines  observes,  was  by  mistake 
dedicated  to  St  Paul  instead  of  St.  Mary.  The  living  is  a 
perpetual  curacy,  in  the  diocese  of  Chester  and  patronage  of 
the  rector  of  Prestwick.  Its  annual  net  income  is  191/. 
The  parliamentary  borough  is  co-extensive  with  the  chapelry 
of  Oldham,  comprising  the  townships  of  Chadderton, 
Crompton,  and  Royton,  in  addition  to  the  township  of  Old- 
hana.  Oldham  was  ftrst  constituted  a  borough  by  the 
Reform  Act,  and  now  returns  two  members.  In  1832  the 
Sunday-schools  within  the  chapelry  were  thirty-eight  in 
number  and  afforded  instruction  to  more  than  8000  chil- 
dren of  both  sexee.    What  is  called  the  free  granunar- 


school  was  £>midad  hy  James  Assheton,  or  Alston,  in  the 
year  1606,  but  the  income  appears  to  have  never  exceeded 
its  present  value,  which  is  about  26/.  It  1 626  it  afforded 
partial  instruction  to  fourteen  boys  free  of  charge.  A  much 
more  important  foundation  is  that  of  Thomas  Henshaw, 
above  mentioned,  who,  in  1807,  after  making  sundry  be- 
quests, the  chief  of  which  was  an  annuity  of  300/.  a  year  to 
his  widow  during  life,  directed  that  the  sum  of  20,000/. 
should  be  applied  out  of  his  estate  in  supporting  a  blind 
asylum  to  be  afterwards  established  at  Manchester,  and 
that  40,000/.,  together  with  the  residue  of  his  estate, 
should  be  appropriated  to  instituting  and  supporting  a  blue- 
coat  school  either  at  Manchester  or  Oklham,  as  the  trustees 
rai^t  deem  adviseable ;  but  he  fhrther  directed  that  no  part 
of  these  sums  should  be  expended  in  the  purchase  of  ground 
or  in  the  erection  of  buildings,  not  doubting  that  either 
public  or  private  benevolence  would  supply  both  the  one 
and  the  other.  The  testatop  died  in  1810,  and  fifteen  years 
elapsed  before  his  confidence  in  the  benevolence  of  others 
was  shown  to  be  well  grounded.  In  the  meantime  a  bill 
was  filed  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  praying  that  the  be- 
quests in  fhvour  of  the  Blue-Coat  School  and  Blind  Asylum 
might  be  declared  void,  and  the  widow  and  next  of  kin  de- 
clared entitled  to  the  residue  of  the  estate.  The  prayer 
having  been  refused,  the  property  was  vested  in  the  name 
of  the  accountant-general,  and  had  in  February,  1 826,  ac- 
cumnlated  to  96,320/.  6(1,  three  per  cent  consols,  inclusive 
of  11,000/.  stock  for  securing  the  annuity  to  the  widow,  &c., 
which  stock  at  the  death  of  the  annuitants  will  go  in  aug- 
mentation of  the  fbndb  of  the  school.  The  blind  asylum 
has  been  recently  opened  at  Manchester.  [Manchester, 
xiv.,  p.  374,  wherein  read '  Henshaw,'  instead  of  *  Kershaw.'] 
The  ground  for  the  blue-coat  school  was  given  in  1825  by 
Messrs.  Radctiffe  and  Jones,  and  is  situated  on  the  lower 
part  of  Oldham  Edge.  The  cost  of  erecting  the  school  was 
principally  defrayed  by  a  subscription  among  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Oldham  amounting  to  between  5t)00/.  and  6000/., 
and  the  building  itself  was  oompleted  in  1833-4  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Lane.  It  is  a  handsome  stone  edi- 
fice of  considerable  length,  ornamented  with  several 
pinnacles,  and  comprising  among  its  numerous  apartments 
a  spacious  lofty  school-room,  dining-rooms,  and  an  elegant 
entrance-hall. 

Since  1834  two  other  schools  have  been  established  at 
Oldham  with  the  assistance  of  grants  from  the  lords  of  the 
Treasury,  made  at  the  recommendation  of  the  National  and 
British  and  Foreign  School  Societies.  One  of  these  can 
accommodate  1200  and  the  other  500  children. 

i  History  qfthe  County  PotiaHne  qf  Lancaster,  hy  Edward 
Baines,  4to.,  London,  1836,  in  4  vols.;  Sixteenth  Report  qf 
the  Commissioners  on  Charities,  1826-7,  ix.,  p.  222;  Re- 
turn of  Grants  for  the  Advancement  of  Education,  1 837-8. 
xxxviii.,  &c.) 

OLDYS,  WILLIAM,  an  industrious  and  accurate  bib- 
liographer, and  a  useful  biographical  writer,  was  born  in 
the  year  1687.  He  was  the  natural  son  of  Dr.  Oldys,  chan- 
cellor of  Lincoln  and  advocate  of  the  Admiralty  Court.  His 
father  left  him  some  property,  but  he  seems  to  have  fallen 
into  extravagant  and  intemperate  habits,  and  soon  dissipated 
it.  He  was  for  some  time  librarian  to  the  earl  of  Oxford, 
and  made  the  catalogue  of  that  nobleman's  collection  of 
books  and  MSS.  when  it  was  prepared  for  sale  by  Osborne 
the  bookseller.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk  appointed  him  to 
the  situation  of  Norroy  king-at-arms.  He  died  on  the  15th 
of  April,  1761,  aged  seventy-four.  His  dissolute  habits 
continued  through  life,  and  he  died  poor. 

He  was  the  author  of  the  following  works : — *  The  British 
Librarian,  exhibiting  a  compendious  view  of  all  unpub- 
lished and  valuable  Books  in  all  Sciences,  as  well  in 
MS.  as  in  Print,'  London,  1 737,  8vo. :  anonymous.  This 
work,  though  long  neglected,  is  now  esteemed  for  its 
accuracv  and  usefulness.  A  *  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,' 
prefixed  to  Raleigh's  '  History  of  the  World,'  1738,  folio. 
A  translation  of  Camden  s  '  Britannia,'  2  vols.  4to.,  has  been 
ascribed  to  him,  almost  with  certainty.  *The  Harleian 
Miscellany,  or  a  Collection  of  scarce,  curious,  and  entertain- 
ing Pamphlets  and  Tracts,'  London,  1753,  8  vols.  4to.  He 
wrote  in  the  *  Biographia  Britannica'  the  lives  distinguished 
by  the  signature  G,  among  which  are  those  of  T.  and  £. 
Alleyn,  Eugene  Aram,  Caxton,  Sir  Geo.  Etherege,  &c. 
Besides  the  above  worlu,  he  published  a  few  others  on  bib- 
liographical and  medical  subjeets ;  and  several  manuscript 
notes  on  sufagects  of  bibliography,  together  with  a  copy  of 
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Langbaine*t  Lives,  filled  with  remmrkt,  are  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum. 

O'LEA  EUROPiSA,  differs  from  most  trees,  except 
the  sweet  hay  (Laurus  nohilis),  some  species  of  eomus, 
and  a  very  few  others,  in  yieldinj^  a  fixed  oil  from  the  peri- 
carp ;  the  seed  heing  the  source  of  fixed  oils  in  most  plants. 
The  oil  which  is  expressed  from  the  ripe  fruit  immediately 
after  being  collected  is  most  esteemed,  and  called  virgin 
oil.  oleum  provinciale.  That  which  is  most  highly  prixed 
comes  from  Nice  and  Genoa.  When  the  oil  is  extracted 
hy  a  stronger  pressure,  or  by  the  aid  of  heat,  or  after  the 
olives,  having  been  collected  into  heaps,  have  remained  till 
a  kind  of  fermentation  has  occurred,  it  is  the  common  olive 
oil,  the  properties  of  which  vary  in  proportion  as  the  fer- 
mentation has  been  of  long  or  short  duration.  An  oil  of 
still  inferior  quality  is  obtained,  when  the  husk  of  the 
oUve,  after  the  former  treatment,  is  boiled  in  water.  This 
kind  is  employed  solely  for  the  preparation  of  soap. 

Virgin  oil  is  of  a  very  pale  yellow  or  yellowish-green 
colour,  more  limpid  when  fine  than  any  other  fixed  oil ; 
inodorous;  when  fresh,  but  emitting  a  very  peculiar  odour 
when  old;  taste  purely  oily  but  by  age  becoming  slightly  ran- 
cid.  Common  olive*oil  is  o.  a  deep  greenish  or  brownish -vellow 
colour,  and  an  odour  and  aste  more  or  less  subrancid.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  greater  than  the  other. 

Oliveoil,  on  account  of  itsi  high  price,  is  frequently  adul- 
terated with  poppy  or  rape  oil.  The  former  may  be  easily 
detected,  if  present  in  the  proportion  of  onlv  one  per  cent., 
as  it  retards  the  solidification  of  the  oil,  when  a  mixture, 
consisting  of  nine  parts  of  nitric  and  three  parts  of  hypo- 
nitrous  acid,  is  added  to  a  hundred  parts  of  the  suspected 
oil.  The  presence  of  metals  may  be  detected  by  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen.  For  various  means  of  applying  these  and 
other  tests,  see  Thomson's  Organic  Chemutry^  *  Vegetable 
Substances,'  p.  435.) 

01iveH>il  is  used  in  medicine  as  an  emollient,  and  to  form 
cerates  and  plasters.  It  is  also  used  in  the  manufacture  of  soap. 
The  finest  kind  is  much  employed  with  various  articles  of 
food,  particularly  in  the  countries  where  it  is  produced. 

As  this  oil  becomes  viscid  more  slowly  than  any  other  vege- 
table oil,  it  is  used,  after  being  purified,  by  watch-makers. 

OLBA'CEiE.  so  named  after  the  subject  of  the  last  arti- 
cle, are  monopetalous  Exogenous  plants,  with  a  superior 
2-oelled  ovary,  a  subvalvate  corolla,  two  stamens,  and  a 
firuit  with  pendulous  albuminous  seeds.  In  the  artificial 
collocations  of  natural  orders  to  be  found  in  books,  these 
plants  are  usually  stationed  next  Jasminacea>,  with  which 
they  have  been  even  combined.  It  is  however  probable 
that  they  have  really  as  much  affinity  with  some  of  the 
monopetalous  dicarpous  orders. 


the  Evergreen  Phillyrea  of  manv  ftfms,  Um  Prtvet,«r  li- 
gustrum.  and  theFrin)|;e-tree,or  Cniociani^aa ;  all  wbieli  c«v- 
respond  in  habit  and  m  sensible  properties,  whidi  latter  ara 
very  generally  bitter  and  fobrtfunl.  The  bark  of  the  Oln« 
lias  been  extensively  used  by  the  Fkvoch  tnsfead  of  Cm- 
chuna,  and  the  young  fruits  of  the  eommoii  lilac  ttum  aas 
infusion  scarcely  inferior  to  gentian. 

The  most  anomalous  genus  of  the  order  is  the  Ask  wkc^ 
in  its  most  genuine  form,  has  no  petals,  and  in  the  4ivwaB 
called  Omus  has  the  petals  present,  but  separate  to  tW 
base.  It  is  however,  in  all  essential  cireumstaoeea,  the  seas 
in  structure  as  the  more  regular  genera;  and  lU  letotaaft 
to  the  order  has  been  ingeniously  proved  by  the  fed  thai 
the  Olive  and  the  Lilac  will  both  hve  when  mfesd  mm  tc 
It  is  from  the  Omus,  or  Flowering  Ash,  that  the  bisirr- 
sweet  purgative  substance  called  manna  is  secjttoi 

OLEA'RIUS,  ADAM,  whose  name  was  OBLBCHLA- 
6ER,  was  bom  about  the  year  1600.  in  the  eoontry  ef  A»- 
halt.  He  studied  at  Leipsig.  and  made  eonsidcrable  nvmnm 
nlology.    Frederic  duke  of  H«feir« 


in  mathematics  and  i 

Grottorp,  having  resolved  tcTsend  an  embassy  to  Rassia  hr 
the  purpose  of  opening  a  commercial  intereoorae  tkroofh 
that  countrv  witn  Persia  and  India,  appointed  CnsanM,  m 
civilian,  and  Bragman,  a  merchant,  as  envoys,  and  namwi 
Olearius  secretary  to  the  embassy.  The  envoya  left  Hnleign 
in  October,  1633,' and  arrived  at  Moaoow  in  Angae^  1614. 
where  they  were  well  received  by  the  cxar  Micheel  Fedteu 
wiu,  who  was  related  to  Duke  Frederie.  The  cor  cave  ikem 
permission  to  proceed  to  Persia  by  the  Volga  and  tbe  Cas- 
pian Sea,  and  encouraged  them  in  their  ondcrtakiBg.  They 
nowever  returned  to  Gottorp  in  April,  1635,  in  oricr  to 
make  ftirther  preparations  for  the  journey.  In  the  i 
of  October  of  the  same  year  the  embasey  aet  eff 
arrived  at  Moscow  in  March,  1636,  and  theoee  ' 
by  various  rivers  to  the  Volga,  and  down  that 
Astrakhan,  where  they  arriv^  in  September.  Freia  As- 
trakhan they  sailed  into  the  Caspian  Sea,  hat  eeie  eietkad 
off  Derbent;  and  in  December  they  pnrvucd  their  jemy 
by  land,  passing  through  Ardebil,  Sultani^  CastaL  aad 
Koom.  In  Ausust,  1637,  they  readied  Ispehan,  dva  tW 
capital  of  the  Persian  kingdom.  After  yndtey 
months  at  Ispahan,  the  two  envoys,  with  Oleerias,  n 
their  steps  to  Derbent,  and  thence  by  land  to  Aatr 
passing  through  the  desert  of  Lesghistan,  and  in  Ja 
1639,  they  entered  Moscow  for  the  third  time.  On  ifee  id- 
lowing  August  they  returned  to  Oottorp.  In  eoneaqvaeei 
of  this  mission  the  shah  of  Persia  sent  an  envov  te  the4ske 
of  Holstein.  Olearius  published  a  narrative  of  his  jeorwy, 
*  Muscowitische  und  Persisehe  Reiaebeschieihai^*  feu 
Schleswig,  1647,  with  plates.  It  was  translated  into  FkaeiA 
by  Wicc^uefort,  4to.,  1656,  and  both  the  original  ead  tkm 
translation  went  through  several  editions.    The  werk  wm 


Ote«  Boropaii. 
1.  ASowOTi  2,aaoT«rydiTidc(lT«rtkaUyi  3,  a  ripe  fhiit  cat  in  half;  4.  a 
■lOM  dhrU«l  kMfitadibally. 

The  species  of  the  order  best  known  in  this  country  are, 
the  Ohve,  or  Olea  Europssa,  the  Lilac,  ffs  Syringa  vulgaris, 


also  translated  into  Dutdi,  Utrecht,  1651 ;  and  iato  Bnr- 
lish,  *  Voyages  and  Travels  of  the  Ambassadpn  aat  W 
Frederic.  Duke  of  Holstein.  to  the  Great  Duke  of  Mmtrnj 
and  the  King  of  Persia ;  with  John  A.  de  Maoddsle^s  T» 
vols  from  Persia  into  the  East  Indies:'  tranitoted  ky  i. 
Davis,  foU  London,  1662. 

Olearius  was  a  judicious  observer  and  a  eooadeatasoa  hat 
rather  diffuse  writer.  His  aocount  of  the  stale  of  Rewa 
two  centuries  ago  is  extremely  curion%  as  well  aa  the  iair- 
mation  which  he  gives  concerning  Persia.  He  agieee  wuh 
other  modern  travellers  in  describing  the  Peraiaas  aa  a  wy 
corruot  people,  and  as  more  dehased  than  the  TsIkJ^ 
thougn  at  the  same  time  more  refined  in  external  bihaTieer 
The  then  reigning  sovereign  of  Persia,  Sain  Mine,  called 
also  Shah  Sen,  grandson  of  Shah  Abbes,  he  dsstiikas  aa  s 
monster  of  crudty  and  lust.  Olearius  alao  speaks  very 
frankly  of  theconduct  of  some  of  the  members  of  the  taakeses. 
especially  the  envoy  Brugman,  who  behaved  in  e  lerjr  mt- 
proper  and  intemperate  manner  on  several  oeeaaiona.  (V.  n  - 

Olearius  also  published  the  narrative  of  MandelslaS  le- 
vels to  India,  which  ii  annexed  to  the  later  editieoa  of  the 
travels  of  Olearius,  as  well  as  to  the  Kngliah 
above  mentioned.  Mandelslo  was  a  yonnc  German 
man  who  accompanied  the  embassv  to  Ispi&an,  ttam  v 
he  proceed  to  India  byOrmui  and  Surat.  Froa  Sons  kr 
went  to  Agra,  where  he  saw  Sultan  Kurrana,  called  aim 
Shah  Jehan,  the  then  soToreign  of  the  Mogul  erapvre.  Rt- 
turning  to  Surat,  he  embarked  for  Goa,  where  he  rsaieiad 
some  time:  he  then  proceeded  by  see  to  Ccylest  frua 
whence  he  sailed  again  for  Europe,  where  he  amfed  tf 
the  end  of  1639.    Besides  describtng  the  placea  vhKh  la 
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ictually  visited,  Mandelslo  communicated  much  information 

which  he  obtained  at  Ceylon  concerning  the  Indo-Chinese 
countries,  the  empires  of  China  and  Japan,  and  the  Phihp- 
pines,  the  Moluccas,  and  Java. 

Olearius,  after  his  return,  was  made  councillor  and  libra- 
rian to  the  duke  of  Holstein.  He  died  in  1671.  He  wrote 
also  a  chronicle  of  Holstein,  4to.,  Schleswig,  1674. 
OLEFIANTGAS.  [Hydrogen.] 
OLE'GGIO.  [NovARA.  Province.] 
OLEIC  ACID.  Several  processes  have  been  proposed 
for  the  preparation  of  this  acid,  which  is  formed  during  the 
action  of  linseed  and  some  other  oils  upon  potash,  and  the 
formation  of  soap.  To  procure  this  acia  a  solution  of  the 
potash  soap  is  to  be  mixed  with  a  large  quantity  of  water; 
by  this  supermargarate  of  potash  is  precipitated,  and 
this  is  to  be  separated  by  the  filter ;  the  filtered  liquor  is 
to  be  concentrated  by  evaporation,  and  the  free  potash 
saturated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  water  again  added 
precipitates  a  further  portion  of  the  supermargarate  of 
potash :  these  operations  are  to  be  repeated  as  long  as 
the  pearly  supermargarate  is  precipitated  by  water.  After 
this  the  clear  liquor  is  to  be  evaporated  and  decomposed  by 
a  slight  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  which  decomposes  the 
oleate  of  potash,  and  separates  the  oleic  acid. 

The  properties  of  oleic  acid,  when  purified  from  margaric 
acid  and  a  little  colouring  matter,  are,  that  it  is  a  colourless 
oil;  its  smell  and  taste  are  somewhat  rancid;  its  specific 
gravity,  at  65"  Fahr.  is  0-898.  When  cooled  a  few  degrees 
below  32**,  it  concretes  into  a  mass  of  needleform  crystals. 
In  vacuo  it  distils  without  alteration,  but  when  in  contact 
with  air  a  portion  suffers  decomposition.  It  is  insoluble 
in  water,  but  mixes  in  all  proportions  with  alcohol  of 
specific  granty  0*822,  and  water  precipitates  it  from  the 
alcohol,  which  furnishes  the  best  method  of  freeing  it  from 
colouring  matter.  It  reddens  litmus,  and  when  heated 
decomposes  the  alkaline  carbonates. 

Oleic  acid  cannot  however  be  obtained  in  a  separate  state, 

being  always  in  combination  with  either  water  or  base ;  100 

ports  contain  3'8  of  water.    The  anhydrous  acid  consists, 

acoordiog  to  the  opinion  and  atomic  numbers  of  Berzelius,  of 

70  atoms      •     •     carbon        81*32 

117    „  .     •     hydrogen     11*09 

5    „  .     •     oxygen  7*59 

100 

It  follovrs  from  what  has  been  stated  of  the  mode  in  which 
oleic  acid  is  procured,  that  it  enters  largely  into  the  com- 
position of  soaps,  forming  with  potash  soft  soap,  and  with 
soda  hard  soap. 

The  Oleates  in  general  are  not  crystallizable  salts ;  and 
those  which  are  not  altogether  insoluble  are  mucilaginous 
before  drying ;  they  are  usually  very  fusible. 

Oleate  o/ Potash. — This  salt  has  a  bitter  alkaline  taste. 
When  mixed  with  twice  its  weight  of  water,  it  swells  and 
forms  a  transparent  jelly ;  when  this  quantity  of  water  is 
doubled,  a  syrupy  liquor  is  obtained.  A  still  larger  quantity 
of  water  does  not  render  it  turbid,  but  after  a  considerable 
time  a  mucilaginous  superoleate  of  potash  separates.  Al- 
cohol dissolves  its  own  weight  of  oleate  of  potash,  when 
heated  to  124**  Fahr.  and  it  solidifies  on  cooling;  100  parts 
of  boilings  sether  dissolve  3*43  parts,  and  the  solution  remains 
fiuid  when  cold.  Bi-oleate  of  potash  may  also  be  formed  ;  it 
is  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol  both  hot  and  cold,  and  the 
solution  reddens  litmus. 

Oleate  of  Soda — Has  a  slight  smell,  and  a  slightly  alka- 
line taste.    Cold  water  dissolves  1-1 0th  of  its  weight. 

Oleate  of  Barytea  is  insipid,  and  insoluble  in  water.  Boil- 
iQ<;  alcohol  dissolves  only  a  small  quantity.  It  is  soluble  in 
oleic  acid. 

Oleate  qf  Magnesia— Hm  the  form  of  semi-translucent 
white  grains,  which  soften  between  the  fingers. 

Oleate  qf  Copper.— This  salt  is  green.  It  melts  when 
exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  sun. 

Oleate  of  Lead, — ^The  neutral  oleate  is  prepared  in  the 
taoistway.  It  melts  between  144**  and  153"  Fahr.  Al- 
cohol and  QDther  dissolve  it  slowly  when  cold  and  rapidly 
^\\en  hot,  without  altering  its  neutrality. 

Superoleate  of  Lead.-— This  salt  is  liquid  at  75**  Fahr., 
and  below  this  temperature  becomes  an  adhesive  mass. 
Boiling  alcohol  dissolves  a  little  of  it,  and  deposits  a  neutral 
salt  on  cooling.  Oil  of  turpentine  and  oil  of  petroleum  dis- 
wlve  it  and  also  the  neutral  oleate. 


two  oils  of  different  degrees  of  fusibility,  or  in  other  word8» 
two  different  fatty  substances;  so  that  on  cooling  any 
expressed  oil,  one  part  of  it  became  solid,  while  another 
portion  retained  its  fluidity.  In  consequence  of  this  observa- 
tion he  concluded  that  all  expressed  oils  are  similarly  con- 
stituted; to  the  less  fusible  oil  he  gave  the  name  of 
stearin  (from  ffriap,  suet),  and  the  more  fusible  he  termed 
elain  (from  tXatov,  oil),  which  was  afterwards  changed  to 
olein. 

Several  methods  have  been  proposed  for  separating  these 
two  substances.  When  olive  oil,  for  example,  is  exposed  to 
a  low  temperature,  a  portion  of  it  becomes  solid,  and  the 
remainder  retains  its  fluid  form ;  the  former  is  stearin^  or 
margarin,  and  the  latter  olein ;  these  are  separated  by  ab- 
sorbing the  liquid  part  by  blotting-paper,  and  pressing  the 
solid  portion  between  folds  of  this  paper  till  it  ceases  to 
render  it  greasy.  The  olein  which  the  paper  has  absorbed  is 
then  to  be  separated  from  it  by  boiling  it  in  water,  on  which 
the  olein  floats,  and  the  paper  sinks. 

Olein  has  scarcely  any  taste  or  smell  when  procured  from 
oils  which  possess  these  properties  only  in  a  slight  degree. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  0*98,  it  solidifies  at  27°  Fahr.,  and 
crystallizes  in  needles.  In  water  it  is  quite  insoluble,  but 
alcohol  takes  it  up  largely  when  boiling;  by  the  alkalis 
potash  and  soda  it  is  readily  saponified,  and  during  this 
operation  oleic  acid  is  formed  by  a  new  arrangement  of  the 
elements  of  the  olein  and  their  action  on  the  elements  of 
water;  and  these  changes  occur  without  the  evolution  of  any 
gaseous  matter. 

On  account  of  the  very  low  temperature  at  which  olein 

congeals,  it  is  well  adapted  for  lubricating  the  wheels  of 

watches,  and  its  value  in  this  respect  is  enhanced  by  its 

not  readily  becoming  rancid  by  the  action  of  the  air. 

According  to  Saussure,  the  olein  of  olive  oil  consists  of 

Carbon  .  .         76*03 

Hydrogen  .  .         11*54 

Oxygen  .  .         12*07 

99*64 

OLEON  is  a  product  obtained  by  distilling  oleic  acid 
mixed  with  lime ;  the  residue  is  carbonate  of  lime,  while  from 
the  commencement  of  the  operation  a  fluid  substance  is  ob- 
tained, which  deposits  mere  traces  of  solid  matter.  This  liquid 
is  not  acid,  but  the  difliculty  of  obtaining  oleic  acid  in  a  pure 
state  has  hitherto  prevented  chemists  from  determining  its 
exact  relation  to  oleic  acid,  or  accurately  determining  its 
composition. 

OLE'RON,  or  OLORON,  a  town  in  France,  capital  of 
an  arrondissement  in  the  department  of  Basses  Pyrenees. 
It  is  situated  on  the  Gave  d'Ol6ron,  520  miles  from  Paris 
by  the  road  through  Poitiers,  Bordeaux,  Bazas,  and  Pau. 

OlSron  is  an  antient  town,  and  appears  in  the  *  Itinerary' 
of  Antoninus  under  the  name  of  Iluro,  and  in  the  •  Notitia 
Provinciarum  Galli» '  under  that  of  Civitas  Elloronensium. 
From  the  commencement  of  the  sixth  century  a  bishopric 
existed  here,  which  was  suppressed  at  the  Revolution.  In 
the  middle  ages  the  town  was  ruined  by  the  Saracens  and 
the  Northmen,  but  restored  by  the  care  of  the  viscounts  of 
B^arn.  It  consists  now  of  three  parts:  the  upper  town 
{ville  haute),  and  the  lower  town  (ville  basse),  forming 
Oleron  properly  so  called,  chiefly  between  the  Gave  d'Aspe 
and  the  Gave  d'Osson,  or  Ossau,  which,  by  their  junction, 
form  the  Gave  d'Oleron ;  and  Sainte  Marie,  a  separate  com- 
mune on  the  left  bank  of  the  Gave  d*Aspe.  A  portion  of 
the  lower  town  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Gave  d'Osson. 
The  population  of  the  commune  of  016ron,  in  1831,  was 
6458  (of  whom  5850  were  in  the  town  itself) ;  that  of  Sainte 
Marie,  3371  (of  whom  2718  were  in  the  town):  giving  an 
aggregate  of  9829.  The  population  of  Oleron  alone,  ia 
1836,  was  6620.  The  upper  town  is  the  oldest  part  of 
Ol6ron,  and  consists  of  a  few  lanes,  an  antient  church,  and 
a  little  old  market-house  on  the  summit  of  a  hill.  The 
lower  town,  which  contains  the  greater  part  of  the  popi»- 
lation,  is  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  the  upper  town 
stands.  The  trade  of  the  place  is  carried  on  here.  Sainte 
Marie,  united  to  Oleron  by  a  lofty  bridge,  is  the  best  laid 
out  and  best-built  quarter  of  the  whole  town :  it  contains 
the  former  cathedral  and  episcopal  palace. 

The  chief  manufactures  of  the  town  are  of  paper,  stock- 
ings, the  woollen  caps  worn  by  the  B^arnais  peasantry,  and 
box  and  horn  combs  for  the  Spaniards:  the  manufacture 
of  coarse  woollen  cloths  has  munh  decaved.    Considerable 


OLEIN,  or  EI-AIN.    It  was  first  observed  by  Chevreul 
tlmt  expressed  oils  and  different  kindsof  fat  usually  contain  1  trade  was  formerly  carried  on  in  Spanish  wool    but  it 
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now  triiliog.  Wool  from  the  surrounding;  country,  sheep- 
skins, cattle,  horses,  fir  timber  for  masts  of  ships  of  war,  are 
sold.  Hams,  called  Bayonne  hams,  and  salted  geese,  are 
prepared  here  and  all  over  the  department.  There  are  two 
yearly  fairs.  There  are  some  judicial  or  fiscal  government 
offices  in  the  town. 

The  arrondissement  of  Ol^ron  comprehends  an  area  of 
712  square  miles,  and  includes  81  communes.  It  is  divided 
into  eight  cantons,  or  districts,  each  under  a  justice  of  the 
peace.  The  population,  in  1831,  was  74,552;  in  1836  it 
was  76.312. 

OLE'RON.  ISLE  OF.    [Charente  Inpkrieurk.] 

OLEHON.  LAWS  OF.  The  laws,  or  constitutions,  or 
judgments  of  Oleron,  are  a  capitulary  of  antient  marine 
customs  written  in  old  French*  and  bearing  the  name  of 
Oleron  for  several  centuries,  because  tradition  points  to  the 
island  so  called  [Charentb  Inferieure]  as  the  place  of 
their  original  promulgation.  An  antient  copy  of  those 
laws  is  to  be  found  in  the  *  Black  Book  *  of  the  Admiralty, 
the  original  of  which  is  supposed  to  be  in  the  Bodleian 
Library ;  but  they  are  not  there  called  the  Laws  of  Ole- 
ron, nor  is  there  any  reference  in  the  laws  themselves, 
or  in  the  book  which  contains  them,  to  their  origin  or 
history.  They  are  not  unfrequently  appended  to  antient 
e<litions  of  the  *Coutumier*  orNormanay  under  the  title 
of  *  Les  Jugemens  de  la  Mer:'  in  Cleirac*d  e<lilion  of 
the  *  Uz  et  Coutumes  de  la  Mer '  they  are  piven,  with- 
out any  description  of  the  book  or  place  from  whence 
they  are  taken,  under  the  name  of  *  Roole  des  Jugemens 
d'Oleron.'  They  are  generally  referred  to  by  French 
writers  on  maritime  law  as  *  Jugemens  d'Oleron.'  The 
copies  of  these  laws  however  published  by  Cleirac,  as  well 
as  those  appended  to  the  *Coutumier  de  Normandie,*  differ 
materiallv  from  each  other,  and  also  from  that  in  the 
'Black  6ook'  of  the  Adrairally,  though  many  of  the 
articles  are  almost  verbally  the  same  in  all.  They  relate 
to  the  rights  and  dutie:i  of  ship-owners,  mariners,  maritime 
contracts,  pilotage,  port  and  custom  lawi>,  and  losses  at  sea ; 
but  are  cnietly  remarkable  at  the  present  day  from  the 
circumstance  that  they  were  for  sevei-al  centuries  adopted 
by  all  the  nations  of  Europe  as  the  foundation  of  their 
maritime  laws. 

It  has  been  generally  stated  by  English  law  writers  that 
the  laws  ofOleroD  were  compiled  and  published  by  Richard 
I.  in  the  island  of  Oleron,  on  his  return  from  the  Holy 
Land.  This  statement,  which  is  in  substance  given  by 
Coke.  Selden,  Hale,  Prynne,  Blackstone,  Reeve,  and  seve- 
ral English  writers  on  maritime  law,  furnishes  a  curious 
instance  of  the  readiness  with  which  historical  errors  are 
proptf^ated  when  one  writer  makes  his  assertions  respecting 
facts  from  the  statements  of  another  without  thought  or 
examination.  There  is  scarcely  any  fact  in  history  more 
entirely  settled,  and  few  more  notorious,  than  that  Richard  I., 
in  returning  from  the  Holy  Land,  was  shipwrecked  in  the 
Adriatic,  near  Venice,  and  was  immediately  taken  by 
Leopold,  duke  of  Austria,  and  detained  a  prisoner  in  Ger- 
many (Rymer'8/bKi(>ra,  vol  i.,  p.  70);  and  there  is  good 
evidence  that  at  the  expiration  of  his  captivity  he  returned 
home  through  Flanders,  without  touching  upon  his  French 
dominions.  (Hoveden.)  It  is  equally  clear,  from  the  ac- 
count of  Hoveden  and  other  chroniclers,  that  on  his  way 
to  the  East  he  travelled  by  land  through  France,  and  em- 
barked at  Marseille  for  Sicily.  There  is  therefore  not  the 
slightest  foundation  for  the  statement  that  these  laws 
were  made  by  Richard  I.  at  the  isle  of  Oleron  on  his  return 
from  the  Holy  Land.  Indeed  the  only  positive  evidence 
that  they  were  the  work  of  Richard  at  all  is  found  in  what 
Sir  Edward  Coke  calls  a  '  notable '  record  in  the  Tower 
(4  Inst,  144),  which  record  is  also  mentioned  by  Selden  in 
his  '  Mare  Clausum  '  (lib.  ii.,  cap.  24).  The  pjsrt  of  this 
record  however  in  which  these  laws  are  noticed  is  dated  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  UI.,  and  consequentlv  150  years  after 
RichaM's  time ;  and  according  to  Mr.  Luders*s  account  of 
it,  the  document  appears  hardly  to  deserve  the  name  of  a 
record,  being  merely  a  roll,  consisting  of  detached  mem- 
branes, relating  to  maritime  and  mercantile  affairs  of 
different  reigns,  miscellaneously  thrown  together,  and 
without  any  fortnal  date  or  description,  or  anything  to  give 
them  the  authority  of  a  judicial  act.  (Luders's  Inquiry 
into  the  Origin  of  the  Laws  qf  Oleron.)  This  document 
contains  the  following  passage,  from  which  the  false  story, 
asoribinf  this  piece  of  legislation  to  Richard  I.  has  sprung : 
•**  Qu»  quidem  leges  et  statuta  per  Dominum  Hicardum 


quondam  Regem  Anglte,  in  reditu  woo  de  IWrt  I 
correcta  fuerunt,  interpretata,  declaimta.  e^  is 
ron  publicata,  et  nominata  in  Oallioi  Imgut  Ls  Vmj  Okm- 
roun.'  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  ttrooi^  fwmtmm  §m 
attribating  to  theae  ordinances  a  later  dal«  ikmm  ^» 
reign  of  Richard  L,  the  principal  of  whiefa  m: — I,  Iktt 
they  are  written  in  the  French  language ;  vbcnaa  m  ite 
reign  of  Richara  I.  all  laws  of  royal  ordinaiics,  tak  ■■ 
the  king's  French  dominions  and  in  England,  wtrm  wtmm 
and  promulgated  in  Latin ;  2,  that  if  they  had  beN  yv*- 
muleated  in  England  before  the  time  of  Bnctaa,  Bntts^ 
and  Fleta,  they  must  have  been  mentioned  by  tboarMttlwa; 
and  3,  that  the  original  historians  of  the  reign  of  Rit^Brd  L 
(thoueh  sufficiently  ready  to  record  his  merila)  i 
tion  this  part  of  his  legislation. 

Mr.  Luders  conjectures,  in    the  exedlmt 
alluded  to,  that  these  laws  did  not  proeeed  from  mmf  te/fA 
ordinance ;  but  that  the  men  of  Oleron,  who  bad  cacyaai 

Srivileges  granted  to  them  by  the  name  of  'BttyoMia 
e  Olerone?  in  the  reign  of  John  (Rymer's  Baitrm,  vet.  t, 
p.  Ill,  112),  and  had  very  considerable  trade  aa  eariy  a 
the  twelfth  century,  may  have  collected  ai^n^^vd  oam 
upon  the  laws  of  the  sea,  for  regulatuu'  tbMr  ow  tamn- 
time  affairs  ;~that  hence  the  laws  ofOkrao  detiiad  tWv 
name ;  and  being  received  and  respected  in  InuJhBad  aai 
France  in  the  course  of  the  fburteentb  centmy, 
known  and  partially  adopted  in  other  natiow  of 
To  the  copies  of  the  laws  appended  to  the '  C 
Normandie,'  and  also  to  those  given  bv  Cleirae,  in  tbt  *Us 
et  Coutumes,'  an  attestation  by  the  seal  of  the  w^  «f  OWfoo 
is  attached,  with  the  date  of  1266.  This  scial  it  iimaiMMi 
as  having  been  once  in  the  treasury  of  the  Cbort  af  Kx- 
cheouer.  See  Palgrave's  '  Kalendara  and  Infenhasarf tW 
Excheauer,*  voL  L,  p.  106. 

OUnSANUM.  This  name,  of  firequeol  oocorrence  n  eos- 
paratively  modern  works,  does  not  appear  to  hare  been  tiwi 
to  antient  commerce  or  Materia  Medica.  It  appears  to  baas 
been  derived  from  the  Greek  Xi/Savoc,  or  the  AraUe  fci^ 
which  is  applied,  as  well  as  the  name  Kotrndur^  to  ibr  h^ 
stance  known  in  Europe  by  the  nameOlibanum.  Av^aaaa 
describes  a  resinous  substance  under  the  name  KoamJm,  to 
which,  in  the  Latin  translations,  Olibanom  'm  gnrva  h  a 
synonyme,  as  well  as  Thta^  and  with  this  tbe  Afahaa 
author  includes  a  description  of  the  bark,  manna,  i 


of  Thus,  or  frankincense ;  in  the  same  way  as  «e  feC  a 
Dioscorides,  the  description  of  Libanos,or11ioa.  fiilloweiH 
that  of  the  other  parts  we  have  mentioned,  indiemta^  m  m 
evident  indeed  from  the  description,  that  Avkenna,  ^riv 
Koondur^  refers  to  the  Xi^avo^  of  Diosooridea.  BuCb  i 
mention  an  Indian  kind  of  the  substance.  Mr. 
ascertained  (Asiatic  Res.^  ix.  and  xL)  that  K» 
applied  in  India  to  a  fragrant  resin  still  used  ihtn  m  »- 
cense,  and  which  he  ascertained  to  be  the  prodort  of  ibe 
tree  which  has  been  already  described  under  tb«  vtx'^ 
BoswKLLiA  thurifera.  The  name  Koonditr  affoars  ^- 
rived  from  the  Sanscrit  Koondooroo,  which  a  amilied  U 
iooban  by  the  Hindus.  (PI.  Ind.,  ii,  p.  384.)  TVe  Wm 
is  common  in  the  mountains  of  Central  India,  aa  ««fl  m  a 
those  of  the  Coromandel  coast,  together  with  It  /Mr^ 
the  other  species  of  the  genus,  and  which  rTTawJi  m  fe 
north  as  30^  in  the  Sewalik  or  aub-Himalavan 
hills. 

Dr.  Royle  mentions  that  he  has  collected  off*  tbe  I 

of  this  species,  in  the  latter  locality,  some  rery  ricar.  posa 
and  friigrant  resin,  which  bums  rapidly  away  with  a  br^i 
light,  diffusing  a  pleasant  odour.  Both  apedca  yield  tW 
fragrant  resin,  which  is  employed  as  inoenjse  in  laiia.  mi 
which  might  be  much  more  extensively  eolkcted  tbaa  tt 
present.  From  the  affinity  in  vegetation  between  narts  si 
Arabia,  Persia,  and  India,  it  is  not  improbable  ibat  tba 
genus  Boswellia  may  extend  to  Arabia,  and  there  preduca  t\t 
kind  known  aa  Arabian  Olibanum,  the  tree  yielding  «k-A 
has  not  yet  been  traced  out  by  botanists.  But  with  rrs^aci 
to  most  of  the  Arabian  exports,  it  is  difficult  to  know  vbeiln 
they  are  the  produce  of  that  countr}\  or  have  been  Int  «• 
taiiicd  by  commerce  and  then  re-exported,  wbcncv  in  ^-.t 
times  Arabia  obtained  celebrity  for  producing  ao  riaat  i 
the  fiai^rant  and  aromatic  substances  which  ve  i»w  kaa* 
were  obtained  from  Africa  and  India. 

Dr.  Ro>le  further  states  that  in  Bengal  tbe  nane  h^km 
is  applied  to  Benzoin,  though  in  Northern  India  aa^fcv^^ 
only  to  Koondur,  the  produce  of  Bostcellia  iMm^^r^  «■! 
aUo  that  in  Persian  works,  Bemoin  is  diatincnMbid  ky 
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tbt  namet '  huBtee-al-jawa'  and  *  hussee  looban.'    iHlusir. 

HimaL  Boi^  pp.  177  and  261.) 
OLIFANTS  RIVER.    [Capb  op  Good  Hopb.] 
OLl'GrODON,  a  name  given  by  Boi^  to  some  small  ser- 

Sents  belonging  to  the  great  genus  Coltiber,  characterized 
y  their  blunt,  short,  and  narrow  head,  and  their  want  of 
palatine  teeth. 

OLI'VA  is  a  considerable  and  well-built  town,  with  1500 
iDhabitants,  situated  in  a  beautiful  country  about  a  mile 
from  the  Baltic,  in  the  government  of  U&uzig,  It  was 
formerly  a  Cistercian  abbey  of  ereat  celebrity.  The 
abbey  diurch  is  a  fine  buildine  ana  contains  much  that  is 
worthy  of  the  notice  of  travellers.  There  are  20  altars, 
of  which  the  high  altar  is  of  black  marble ;  one  of  the  largest 
and  finest  organs  in  northern  Europe,  which  was  37  years 
iQ  building ;  and  a  considerable  collection  of  valuable  paint- 
ings. It  was  in  this  town  that  the  memorable  treaty  of 
peace  was  concluded  on  the  3rd  of  May.  1660,  which  put 
in  end  to  the  war  between  Sweden,  Poland,  the  emperor 
of  Germany,  and  Brandenburg.  John  Casimir,  king  of 
Poland,  gave  up  his  pretentions  to  Sweden,  and  the  republic 
ceded  to  Sweden,  Northern  Livonia,  Estbonia,  and  the 
island  of  CEseL  Sweden  renounced  Courland,  and  both 
parties  recognised  the  independence  of  Prussia.  Hereupon 
Sweden,  by  the  treaty  of  Copenhagen,  27th  May,  1660, 
restored  to  Denmark,  Drontheim  and  Bornholm ;  lastly  it 
concluded  in  1661  the  convention  of  Kardes  with  Russia,  on 
the  basis  of  the  '  Status  quo  ante  Bellum.'  Thus  the  peace 
of  Oliva  regulated  the  political  relations  of  the  north.  This 
important  event  is  recorded  on  a  marble  tablet  which  is 
preserved  in  the  cathedral  of  Oliva.  The  prince  bishop 
of  Ermeland,  who  is  the  abbot,  possesses,  besides  the  abbey, 
a  fine  palace  with  an  extensive  park.  One  of  the  greatest 
ornaments  of  the  town  is  the  Karlsberg,  an  eminence  rising 
270  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  which  commands  a  most 
magnificent  panorama,  embracing  on  one  side  the  Baltic 
with  the  roaa  of  Danzig  crowded  with  ships,  on  another 
the  town  of  Oliva  with  the  tower  of  the  venerable  abbey  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill,  on  a  third  side  the  pleasing  valley 
called  the  Schwabcnthal,  with  many  country-houses  of  the 
Mealihy  citizens  of  Danzig  and  the  steeples  of  the  city  in  the 
background,  and  to  the  north-west  richly  wooded  hills  and 
mountains.  In  the  vicinity  there  are  several  steel,  iron,  and 
copper  works. 

(Muller's  Handbuch;  Bohme,  Acta  Pads  Olivensii  in- 
•dita,  1763-1765,  Breslau,  4to.) 

OU'VA.  (Malacology.)    [Voluta.] 

OU VA'REZ.  Gaspar  Guzman,  Count  Duke  de  Olivarez, 
Was  descended  from  one  of  the  most  illustrious  families  of 
Castile,  which  for  three  centuries  had  distinguished  itself 
by  courage,  honour,  and  loyally.  Alfonso  Perez  de  Guz- 
man, the  first  of  this  name  of  whom  mention  is  made,  was 
the  great  captain  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  his  ex- 
ploits against  the  Mours,  as  well  as  in  the  contest  between 
the  two  princes  of  Spain,  Don  Juan  and  Don  Sancho,  have 
furnished  some  of  the  most  interesting  pages  of  the  history 
of  that  period.  The  virtues  and  military  abilities  of  this 
family  elevated  them  to  the  highest  dignities  of  the  king- 
dom; and  the  Count  Duke  de  Olivarez  reckoned  in  his 
lineage,  besides  the  noble  house  of  Medina  Sidonia,  a  long 
line  of  illustrious  ancestors.  But  in  him  the  virtues  of  the 
first  Guzmans  were  completely  lost,  nor  was  he  endowed  with 
abilities  equal  to  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  and  to  the 
duties  of  his  exalted  station. 

The  Count  Duke  de  Olivarez  was  born  at  Rome,  about  1 587, 
Here  his  father  had  been  sent  as  ambassador  of  Philip  III., 
and  was  educated  in  the  university  of  Salamanca.  On  the  ter- 
mination of  his  studies,  his  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Uceda,  intro- 
duced him  to  Uie  prince  of  Asturias  as  gentleman  of  the  bed- 
chamber, and  Olivarez  now  began  to  show  that  love  of  power 
which  was  the  passion  of  his  after-life.  To  gain  the  affections 
of  him  who  was  to  be  the  ruler  of  the  empire  was  a  great  step 
towards  future  aggrandizement,  and  in  this  he  succeeded  so 
cotnpletely,  that  when  Philip  IV.,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  as- 
cended the  throne  of  Spain,  in  1621,  Olivarez  was  intrusted 
with  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom. 
Policy  induced  him  to  abstain  for  a  few  months  from 
assuming  any  definite  public  character,  and  this  apparent 
disinterestedness  endeared  him  still  more  to  the  young  king, 
who,  as  a  token  of  his  increased  esteem,  conferred  on  the 
Avourite  the  title  of  Duke  de  San  Lucar. 

^uzmmxi  now  laid  aside  the  mask  of  moderation,  and  dis- 
(Ucing  has  benefactor  the  Duke  of  Uceda,  and  dismissing 


all  the  best  servants  of  the  people  and  thekinK>  he  assume^ 
uncontrolled  power.  The  consciousness  that  ne  was  build- 
ing bis  greatness  on  the  ruin  of  others,  made  him  so 
suspicious,  that  he  saw  an  enemy  in  every  individual 
whom  the  late  minister  had  patronised.  Actuated  by 
this  feeling,  he  surrounded  himself  with  men  who  had 
scarcely  any  other  claim  to  his  confidence  than  attach- 
ment to  his  person,  and  he  put  them  in  places  of  the 
first  responsibility;  those  who  had  hitherto  occupied 
these  places  were  dismissed,  and  often  imprisoned.  Ability 
and  popularity  in  any  individual  were,  to  this  jealous 
favourite,  sure  causes  of  alarm ;  and  he  who  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  possess  either,  was  sure  to  give  offence.  These 
acts  of  injustice  were  however  counterbalanced  during  the 
first  period  of  the  elevation  of  Olivarez  by  various  useful 
regulations,  in  which  he  showed  a  wish  to  equalise  the  rights 
of  the  Spaniards  and  to  promote  the  general  prosperity  of  the 
country.  Grants,  both  unmerited  and  profuse,  which  had 
been  made  by  precedinj^  kings,  were  recalled ;  marriage  was 
encouraged  by  exemption  from  taxes ;  foreign  artists  and 
agriculturists  were  invited,  by  advantageous  offers,  to  settle 
in  Spain ;  about  two-thirds  of  the  idle  officials  were  dis- 
missed, and  various  sumptuary  laws  were  enforced.  Thus 
the  revenue  of  the  state  was  greatly  increased,  but  the  mass 
of  the  nation,  the  labouring  part  of  the  community,  derived 
no  benefit  from  these  measures.  Olivarez,  while  direct- 
ing his  attention  to  secondary  means,  neglected  the  vital 
principles  on  which  depend  the  internal  prosperity  of  a 
nation,  the  encouragement  of  agriculture,  commerce,  and 
the  mechanical  arts.  These  were  suffered  gradually  to  de- 
cline, an  error  which  afterwards  proved  fatal  to  the  popu- 
larity of  the  corrupt  favourite;  and  the  discontent  excited 
by  distress  at  home  was  increased  by  the  constant  failure  of 
the  minister's  negociations  abroad. 

Cardinal  Richelieu,  then  first  minister  of  France,  and 
the  duke  of  Buckingham,  the  favourite  and  prime  minister 
of  Charles  I.,  and  particularly  the  former,  possessed  abilities 
which  made  them  more  than  a  match  for  the  unprincipled 
Spanish  minister.  Independent  ofthe  personal  dislike  which 
Olivarez  felt  towards  the  cardinal,  eacn  of  these  statesmen 
enter tainerl  views  which  placed  them  in  constant  opposition. 
The  aim  of  Olivarez  was  to  raise  the  preponderance  of  the 
house  of  Austria ;  that  of  the  cardinal,  to  depress  both 
Austria  and  Spain.  Buckingham  sided  with  the  French  or 
Spanish  favourite  as  it  suited  his  interest.  Thus  though 
Spain  exhausted  her  coffers  in  spreading  her  armies  over 
Holland,  Germany,  and  Italy,  whatever  advantages  she  ob- 
tained were  rendered  unavailing  by  the  superior  combina- 
tions of  Richelieu.  Olivarez  was  balfled  in  every  attempt 
to  regain  the  influence  which  Spain  had  once  exercised  all 
over  Europe,  and  he  brought  the  country  to  the  verge  of 
ruin. 

The  unpopularity  of  Olivarez,  owing  to  these  reverses  and 
mistaken  policy,  had  become  general,  when  the  insurrec- 
tions of  Catalonia  and  soon  after  that  of  Portugal  took 
place,  in  1640,  in  consequence  of  the  minister's  attempts  to 
mvadc  the  rights  of  those  states.  These  events,  and  more 
particularly  his  attempts  to  trample  on  the  privileges  of  a 
proud  nobility,  in  which  he  had  only  a  selfish  object  in 
view,  were  a  death-blow  to  the  power  of  the  minister. 
He  still  struggled  for  three  years  against  his  failing 
fortune,  but  was  at  length  compelled  to  abandon  the  affairs 
of  state.  In  1643  he  was  requested  by  the  king  to  resign, 
just  at  the  moment  when  the  death  of  Richelieu  opened  to 
him  the  prospect  of  success.  Olivarez  administered  the 
affairs  of  Spain  for  the  long  period  of  twenty-two  years,  but 
more  through  the  favour  of  the  feeble  king  whom  he 
governed  than  by  his  capacity,  and  his  name  has  become 
historical  not  for  the  good  which  he  did,  but  from  the  posi- 
tion which  he  occupied.  Detested  by  the  whole  nation,  he 
spent  the  short  remainder  of  his  life  in  obscurity.  He  died 
in  1643,  shortly  after  his  disgrace. 

(Cespedes,  Hist,  de  Felipe  IV,)  This  writer  is  partial  to 
Olivarez. 

OLIVE  OIL  has  already  been  mentioned  as  the  produce 
of  Olea  EuROPJBA.  Olive  oil,  being  so  extensive  an 
article  of  commerce,  and  the  tree  in  consequence  so  im- 
portant as  to  have  been  called  by  one  author  *  a  mine  upon 
earth,'  requires  separate  mention.  The  olive  flourishes  only 
in  warm  and  comparatively  dry  parts  of  the  world,  as  the 
south  of  France  and  Spain,  in  Italy,  Sicily,  Syria,  and  the 
north  of  Africa.  Humboldt  has  stated  that  '  the  oliv% 
flourishes  between  the  paralUls  of  36*  and  44* ;  wherever 
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t1i6  mean  annual  temperature  is  from  62*6*  to  58* l^  where  the 
mean  temperature  of  the  coldest  month  it  not  below  from 
41**  to  42'S^  and  that  of  the  whole  summer  from  71*6"*  to 
73*4*.*  Great  cold  is  injurious  to  it,  as  that  of  1709  was  to 
the  olive-trees  of  France;  and  as  M.  Bov6  states  that  the 
olive  thrives  in  Egypt,  and  Delile  that  it  contributes  to  the 
riches  of  the  Fayoum,  which  is  nearly  in  the  latitute  of  Cairo, 
it  is  evident  that  it  is  capable  of  bearing  a  greater  degree  of 
heat,  as  is  probable  indeed  from  its  bemg  a  native  of  Asia, 
having  been  cultivated  in  early  times  in  Sjrria  and  Pales- 
tine by  the  antient  Hebrews,  and  known  to  them  by  the 
name  of  xait,  and  to  the  Arabs  bv  that  of  zmtoon.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  introduced  bv  the  Phoceans  into  Marseille. 

Olive  oil  is  largely  produced  in  Spain,  France,  and  Italy, 
though  most  extensively  imported  from  the  last-mentioned 
country  into  England.  Thus,  of  2,79 1,057  gallons  of  olive  oil 
imported  in  1830,  2,034,237  were  from  luly;  639,468  from 
Spain,  52,004  from  Msdta,  partly  at  8econd-h|ind  21,467 
from  Turkey,  11,300  from  tne  Ionian  Islands,  and  about 
30,000  at  second-hand  fit)m  the  Netherlands  and  Ger- 
many. Provence  and  Lang^edoc  are  the  provinces  best 
suitoi  in  France  to  the  production  of  olive-oil,  and  the  finest 
Quality  is  prepared  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aix.  It  is  pro- 
duced in  Lucca  and  Florence,  and  exported  from  Leghorn ; 
also  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  chieny  in  Apulia  and  Ca- 
labria, and  largely  exported  from  Gallipoli,  on  the  east  coast 
of  the  Gulf  of  Tarento,  whence  it  is  commonly  known  by 
the  name  of  Gallipoli  oil.  The  duty  levied  is  8/.  8«.  a  tun 
(252  wine  gallons),  and  amounts  to  about  20  per  cent.,  or 
one- fifth,  of  the  price. 

Olive  oil  is  the  lightest  of  the  fixed  oils,  and  is  largely  used 
in  the  south  of  Europe  as  an  article  of  diet,  and  likewise  in 
cookery  and  for  salads  in  the  north.  It  is  also  ut^sd  in  many  of 
the  arts  where  fine  oil  is  required,  as  to  make  the  best  kinds 
of  soap,  and  in  the  woollen  manufacture.  In  a  very  interest- 
ing paper  in  the  volume,  'Vegetable  Substances  employed 
lis  Materials  of  Manufactures,*  it  is  stated  that  Gallipoli  oil 
is  purified  to  the  highest  degree  by  merely  keeping  it  in  cis- 
terns hollowed  out  of  the  rock  on  which  the  town  is  built. 
See  also  M*Culloch's  Com.  Diet, ;  and  for  the  culture  of  the 
olive,  the  works  of  Bernard,  Amoreux,  and  Rosier. 

OUVE-TREE.    [Olba  Eueopaa.J 
^      OLIVELLA,  Mr.  Swainson's  name  amt  a  genus,  or  rather 
subgenus,  separated  by  him  from  OUva;  and  characterized 
as  having  two  plaiu  on  the  columella. 

OLIVER,  ISAAC,  an  English  painter,  was  born  in  the 
year  1556.  He  studied  first  under  Hill iard,  and  received 
further  instruction  from  Frederick  Zucchero.  His  chief 
employment  was  in  painting  the  portraits  in  miniature  of 
the  most  distinguished  personages  of  his  time,  and  many 
Tery  fine  portraits  by  him  are  preserved  in  the  collections  of 
the  English  nobility  and  gentry.  Among  ihem  there  are 
some  portraits  of  himself,  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Mary  queen 
of  Scots,  Prince  Henry,  son  of  James  I.,  Ben  Jonson,  and 
others,  which  are  admirably  finished,  and  fully  justify  the 
high  reputation  which  he  enjoyed.  A  whole-length  portrait 
of  Sir  Philip  Sydney  is  especially  admired.  It  is  no  mean 
testimony  to  his  merit  that  Rubens  and  Vandyck  painted 
Kins  James  I.  after  a  miniature  by  this  master.  He  was  a 
good  and  correct  designer,  his  touch  was  neat  and  delicate, 
and  his  works  are  still  as  highly  esteemed  as  they  were  by 
his  contemporaries.  Though  he  generally  worked  in  minia- 
ture, he  frequently  pointed  on  a  lai^r  size,  and  sometimes 
attempted  historical  subjects,  in  which  there  is  much  merit. 
He  occasionally  worked  in  oil  as  well  as  in  water-colours, 
but  with  little  success.  His  drawings,  many  of  which  are 
copies  from  Parmegiano,  are  beautifully  finished  and  highly 

Srized.    In  the  apartment  called  Queen  Caroline's  Closet  at 
[ensingtrn  Palace,  there  is  a  fine  drawing  by  Oliver,  the 
subject  of  which  is  the  Entombment  of  our  Saviour,  and 
.  another  from  RapbaeVs  Murder  of  the  Innocents.      He 
died  in  1617,  at  the  age  of  61. 

OLIVER,  PETER,  the  son  and  disciple  of  Isaac,  was 
horn  in  1601,  and  though  so  young  at  the  time  of  his 
fathers  death,  had  so  well  profited  by  his  instruction  and 
example,  that  he  attained  a  degree  of  perfection  in  minia- 
ture portrait  painting  indisputably  superior  to  his  father  or 
to  any  of  his  contemporaries,  especially  as  he  did  not  con- 
fine his  subjects  to  a  nead  only.  He  likewise  painted  his- 
torical pictures,  nineteen  of  which  were  in  the  collection  of 
Charles  I.  and  Jaroe^  II.  Seven  of  these  are  still  pre- 
•enred  in  Queen  Caroline's  Closet  at  Kensington, 
OUVES,  MOUNT  OF.    [Jkrusalkm.] 


OLIVET,  JOSEPH  THOUUER  ly,  «•  Uni  n  S^ 

lins,  the  1st  of  April.  1682,  of  rvspectabU  p«mita.  Hsvirc 
been  admitted  among  the  Jesuits,  he  warn  Mot  l»  tbrc  r<  - 
lege  at  Reims  in  170U,  and  afrerwaids  to  Diioo  aed  P<r  a 
At  Paris  he  became  acquainted  with  tome  of  tbs  n^t  4st* 
nent  literary  men  of  the  time,  and  took  an  acitre  put  a  i»» 
controversy,  which  then  existed  in  the  French  AriAiii,  a 
the  comparative  merits  of  the  antient  and  laodam  «r.**r«. 
He  warmly  supported  the  claims  of  the  Latin  aD4  Gt^a 
writers  to  our  attentive  study,  in  oppoitioo  to  the  ««ftai  -• 
of  Fontenelle,  La  Mothe.  and  Pcrraulr.  OitwC  IcA  ut 
society  of  the  Jesuits  about  the  year  1714.  muck  t>  iksr 
regret,  who  offered  him  the  place  of  iostmctor  lo  iW  pnact 
of  Asturias  to  induce  him  to  remain. 

In  1723  Olivet  was  elected  a  member  of  tba  Fmrh  Aca- 
demy. He  passed  the  remainder  of  hit  life  at  Pim.  en- 
gaged in  vanous  literary  works,  and  in  oocaatooal  agnehVii 
with  his  associates  in  the  Academy.  He  died  at  ibe  aii- 
vanced  age  of  86,  on  the  8th  of  October,  I  768l  TVm  frt- 
sonal  character  of  Olivet  appears,  notwith>taa«iaB^  ths 
attacks  of  some  of  his  enemies,  to  hare  been  withevt  re- 
proach. Among  his  numerous  friends,  who  aJwats  niokt 
of  him  with  the  greatest  respect,  no  one  apnecrv  to  katc 
had  a  higher  opinion  of  his  talents  and  vtnoes  ihaik  Voltair*. 
who  was  introduced  by  Olivet  into  the  French  Aeadcv; 
(Discours  deM.de  Voltaire  d  VAcoi^mie  Fmm^.uf, 
CEuvres  completes,  vol.  46.)  Several  letters  of  Volu-se  u 
Olivet  are  extant. 

The  principal  work  of  Olivet  is  his  editko  ti  C«n\ 
which  was  originally  published  at  Paris  in  174a  I  Tti.  la  > 
volumes  4to.  This  edition,  which  is  of  little  cnL-r^i  %i1'.m, 
contains  many  useful  notes,  chiefly  extrmctei  fram  \tftm^ 
ing  commentators.    It  was  reprinted  at  Gcn«\a  m  17^  j 

9  volumes  4to.,  and  very  incorrectly  at  Oxford  in  ITfX  a 

10  volumes  4to.  Olivet's  trauslations  of  Cicero  are  scmm  W 
the  best  that  have  been  published,  though,  like  moat  of  tVi* 
French  translations,  they  are  deflricnt  in  anconr^.  U? 
these  the  principal  are,  the  '  De  Natura  Deonnn,*  ir:.. 
1732,  &(\;  the  'Tusculans  Quiaationes.*  1737.  17<7.  ^ 
which  the  third  and  fifth  books  are  translated  by  Beofcvr. 
the  Orations  against  Catiline,  together  with  the  *  PliJjppn 
of  Demosthenes,  1727,  1736,  &c.  He  also  cdjiod  amcto 
from  Cicero  with  a  translation  into  Firench,  under  the  titk  sf 
'  Pens^es  de  Cic^ron,*  which  has  been  freqooocly  rcfcmaed 
and  extensively  used  in  the  French  schools^  Tba  ea); 
other  work  of  Olivet  worthy  of  notice  is  his  eaDOaiMaaa 
of  Pelis8on*s  *  History  of  the  French  Acadcny'<HM<urY 
de  fAcadhnie  Firanpaiiie),  published  originany  a  I  #41,  a 
2  vols.  4to.,  and  reprinted  in  1730,  in  2  voU.  }^wa. 

OLIVIE'R,  CLAUDE  MATTHIEU,  bora  at  MamA 
ill  1701,  became  councillor  to  the  parliament  of  Par^  mi 
distinguished  himself  as  a  pleader.  He  vaa  ooe  at  ut 
founders  of  the  University  of  Marseille.  He  wro*t  arvnl 
works,  the  principal  of  which  is  the  *  Histoire  4e  Plul^r* 
Roi  de  Mac6doine  et  Pdre  d*Alexandre  le  Gca«i*  t  tJU 
12mo.,  Paris,  1740,  published  after  the  death  oClhe  astkv 
He  wrote  also  a  dissertation  on  the  '  Cntiaa*  of  Plata,  wh»£ 
is  in  the  *  M6moires  de  Desmolets  ;*  two  *  If  ^aocrea  tmt  H 
Secours  donnas  aux  Romains  paries  Marseillaw  pcaiiaBl  '* 
Seconde  Guerre  Punique  et  duraot  la  Guenvoeatv*  *« 
Gaulois;'  a  '  Parallel  of  Tibullus  and  Ovid  ins,'  aal  ne^ts 
minor  productions.    Olivier  died  at  Marseille  in  KJCl 

OLIVIE'R,   GUILLAUME    ANTDINK.    hmu    war 
Frejus  in  1756,  studied  medicine  at  Montpellier,  vban  t« 
took  his  doctor's  degree  at  the  age  of  soventoea.     H«  aflir- 
wards  applied  himself  especially  to  the  study  of  &•*&«. 
history,  and  having  settled  at  Paris,  published  sever*!  mut- 
moirs  which  made  him  known  to  persons  in  offic.-.     \: 
the   time  of  the  Revolution,  the  Girondtn  oainnter  R 
land,  having  conceived  the  idea  of  sendii^  a  aa«.cr   * . 
Persia  for  commercial   and  political  purposes,  aff«xr. 
Olivier,  and  Bruguidres,  another  naturalut.    The?  at:    f 
for  Constantinople  in  April,  1 793,  but  soon  after  tfar  G^.  ^ 
diiis  having  been  replaced  by  Robespierre  and  tbo  t«tnr»c« 
Olivier  and  his  companion  were  left  without  ntcmav^  * 
prosecute  their  journey.    They  howe\er  took  conrafa.  a^ 
with  the  assistance  of  the  French  consuls  in  the  i^rvjc* 
they  visited  £(<>  pt,  Syria,  and  other  parta  of  ib«  Ott^aat^ 
empire,  and  theii  proceeded  by  Mosul  and  Bairdad  ti  Kr 
sia,  and  arrived  at  Teheran  in  July,  1796.     The  ivWr  -' 
Persia  was  then  the  eunuch  Aga  Mehemet  Khan*  a  fcr  -- 
ous  tyrant.     His  minister  however  received  the  TtemA 
envoys  with  courtesy,  but  owing  to  the  d«itnct«d  itaii  J 
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the  country,  nothing  was  effected  towards  the  object  of  the 
mission.  Olivier  and  his  companion  visited  Koni,  Ispahan^ 
and  other  places,  after  which  they  retraced  their  steps  to 
Bagdad  in  November,  1796.  From  Bagdad  they  returned 
to  Syiia,  and  thence  by  Cyprus  and  Asia  Minor  to  Con- 
stantinople. They  then  repaired  to  Athens,  and  from  thence 
to  Patras  and  Corfu,  where  they  embarked  on  board  a 
French  fVigate  for  Ancona,  at  which  place  they  arrived  in 
September,  1 798.  After  his  return  to  France  Olivier  pre* 
pared  a  narrative  of  his  travels,  which  were  published  in  3 
vols.  4to.,  with  an  atlas,  Paris,  1307.  The  style  is  plain  and 
unassuming;  the  observations  are  generally  sensible  and 
correct,  and  the  author  has  added  a  sketch  of  the  history  of 
Persia  from  the  usurpation  of  Nadir  Shah  to  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  when  Fetah  Ali  Khan  took  possession 
of  the  throne.  There  is  also  considerable  information  con- 
cerning Mesopotamia,  the  Koords,  and  Bagdad,  as  well  as 
regarding  the  Greek  islands. 

Olivier  continued  his  studies  of  natural  history,  and  pub- 
lished the  *  Histoire  Naturelle  des  Col^optlres,*  6  vols.  4lo., 
Paris,  1 808 ;  and  also  '  Dictionnaire  de  THistoire  Naturelle 
tl6s  Insectes,'  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  others,  in  9  vols. 
4 to.    He  died  at  Lyon  in  1814. 

OLLMUTZ  is  one  of  the  six  circles  of  the  Austrian 
roargravate  of  Moravia :  it  has  an  area  of  1900  square  miles, 
with  a  population  of  sMve  400,000  inhabitants. 

Ollmutz,  formerly  the  capital  of  the  margravate,  but 
now  only  the  chief  town  of  the  circle,  is  a  well-built  and 
strongly  fortified  town,  in  49' 33' N.  lat.  and  17*9'  E. 
long.  It  is  situated  between  two  arms  of  the  river  Marsh, 
by  which  it  is  nearly  surrounded.  The  houses  are  sub- 
stantial and  lofty*  but  gloomy,  and  most  of  them  are  raised 
on  square  buttresses,  with  piazzas.  Ollmutz  has  four  gates, 
five  suburbs,  and  several  remarkable  public  buildings  and 
institutions  of  various  kinds.  There  are  thirteen  churches, 
including  the  cathedral,  which  is  an  antient  venerable  pile 
of  building.  A  magnificent  edifice,  which  was  formerly  a 
college  of  the  Jesuits,  is  now  converted  into  barracks.  I'he 
University  library  is  likewise  a  fine  structure,  formerly  a  se- 
minary of  the  Jesuits ;  and  its  collection  of  books ,  which  has 
been  augmented  by  those  of  suppressed  monasteries,  consists 
of  above  50,000  volumes.  The  town-hall  is  a  handsome  edifice, 
detached  from  any  other  building,  with  a  tower  260  feet  high, 
in  which  is  a  very  remarkable  and  once  celebrated  clock, 
which  however  has  long  been  out  of  repair.  The  palace  of  the 
archbishop  is  a  very  extensive  building,  magnificently  fitted 
up,  but  the  prelate  generally  resides  at  Kremsier.  Tlie  Uni- 
versity, founded  in  1581,  was  transferred  to  Brunn  in  1784, 
but  re-established  in  1827:  it  consists  of  four  faculties,  and 
has  between  600  and  700  students.  Among  the  public 
institutions  are  a  gymnasium,  an  episcopal  seminary,  a 
school  for  military  cadets,  a  great  infirmary,  lying-in-hos- 
pital and  orphan  asylum,  and  the  central  board  for  the 
management  of  the  affairs  of  widows  and  orphans  in  all  the 
Austrian  hereditary  dominions.  The  population  is  stated  by 
Cannabich,  in  1836,  at  13,588,  but  the  'Conversations 
Lexicon,'  1836,  makes  it  amount  to  19,000.  The  town  has 
considerable  manufactories  of  woollen  cloths,  numerous 
tanneries,  and  a  brisk  trade,  an  important  article  of  which 
is  the  sale  of  cattle  from  Russia  and  Moldavia.  The  bishop- 
ric of  Ollmutz,  which  is  very  antient,  was  erected  into  an 
archbishopric  in  1777,  and  is  one  of  the  richest  benefices  in 
Austria.  In  1758  Ollmiltz  was  besieged  by  Frederick  II., 
but  bravely  defended  by  the  garrison,  assisted  by  the  inha- 
bitants, till  Marshal  Daun  came  to  its  relief.  The  empress 
Maria  Theresa  testified  her  satisfaction  by  conferring  on 
the  town  various  rewards  and  honours. 

(Stein,  Geogr,  Lexicon ;  Hassel,  Handbuch ;  Cannabich, 
Oeographie ;  OcsterreiMsche  National  Encyclopddie.) 

OLME'DO,  a  town  in  the  kingdom  of  Leon  in  Spain, 
situated  in  4 IMS'  N.  lat.  and  in  4°  37'  W.  long.  It  is  in 
the  province  of  Valladolid,  and  within  the  bishopric  of 
Avila,  and  is  tho  chief  town  of  the  small  partido,  or  aistrict, 
which  bears  its  name.  It  lies  near  the  confines  of  the  pro- 
vinces of  Segovia  and  Avila,  and  is  8  leagues  from  Valla- 
dolid, 3  from  Medina  del  Campo,  1 1  from  Segovia,  and  22 
i'rom  Madrid. 

The  town  is  situated  on  an  eminence  on  the  eastern  side 
of  an  extensive  plain,  fertile  in  wheat,  rye.  barley,  oats, 
wine,  und  fruits,  and  affording  pasturage  to  large  llocks  of 
sbccp,  and  a  few  horses  and  horned  caitlc.  At  the  base  of 
the  bill  Hows  the  Eresma,  and  at  the  distance  of  a  league  to 
the  west  the  plain  is  intersected  by  the  Adaja,  both  tribu- 


taries of  the  Duero.  Olmedo  was  formerly  strongly  forti 
fled,  and  still  preserves  an  enclosure  of  walls.  The  popula- 
tion,  according  to  Minano,  was  in  1826  about  2150.  It 
contains  six  parish  churches,  seven  convents  (two  of  monks 
and  five  of  nuns,  all  suppressed  in  1835),  two  hospitals,  a 
public  granary,  and  a  posting  establishment.  A  brandy- 
distillery,  a  saw-mill,  and  two  tile-works,  are  the  only  manu- 
ftictories.  Its  annual  contribution  to  the  royal  treirsury  is 
32,000  reales,  or  about  340/. 

Olmedo  is  celebrated  in  Spanish  history  as  the  seat  of 
several  cortes,  and  for  two  sanguinary  battles  fought  in  its 
neighbourhood,  the  first  in  1445,  in  which  Juan  II.  of  Cas- 
tile obtained  a  victory  over  the  Aragone^e;  the  second, 
fought  in  1467,  between  Enrique  IV.  of  Castile  and  the 
rebels  headed  by  his  brother  the  Infante  Don  Alonso. 

(Minano;  Laborde;  Mariana.) 

OLNEY.    [Buckinghamshire.] 

OLONETZ  is  an  extensive  government  of  Great  Russia, 
comprised  between  60**  30'  and  66^  30'  N.  lat.  and  29"  40' 
and  40®  20'  E.  long.  According  to  Schubert  the  area  is 
79,520*  square  miles,  including  the  great  1  ike  Ladoga,  and 
the  population  359,800.  It  is  bounded  o.i  the  north  and 
north-east  by  Archangel,  on  the  south-east  by  Wologda,  on 
the  south  by  Novogorod,  on  the  south-west  by  Petersburg, 
and  on  the  west  by  Lake  Ladoga  and  Finnland. 

Face  of  the  Country ;  Soil;  Climate. — As  this  govern- 
ment extends  to  the  polar  circle,  its  northern  half  has 
entirely  the  character  of  the  high  northern  latitudes,  while 
the  southern  part  has  more  of  the  character  of  the  temperate 
zone.  The  Scandinavian  mountains  enter  the  country 
from  the  north-west,  surround  the  two  great  lakes  Ladoga 
and  Onega,  and  run  to  the  borders  of  Petersburg  and  No- 
vogorod. This  range  is  low  and  rocky,  the  highest  summits 
scarcelv  rising  more  than  from  300  to  420  feet  above  the 
general  level,  yet  they  are  covered  during  a  great  part  of 
the  year  with  snow.  Tiie  country  at  their  base  is  in  general 
low,  wet,  and  swampy.  The  summits  are  clothed  with 
thick  forests  of  fir  and  other  timber :  the  declivities  are  in 
some  places  open  and  susceptible  of  cultivation.  Blocks  of 
granite,  some  of  them  of  enormous  size,  are  scattered  all 
over  the  mountains.  The  dry,  open,  and  wooded  parts  contain 
under  the  greensward  pure  or  clayey  mould  over  claymi.\ed 
with  boulders  of  the  rocks  of  the  country :  in  the  morasses 
bog-iron  ore  abounds,  with  deep  sand  and  clay.  The  surface 
may  be  said  to  be  equally  divided  between  mountains  and 
forests,  open  tracts,  morasses,  and  water. 

This  government  contains  1998  lakes,  and  858  rivers  and 
rivulets.  The  two  greatest  lakes  are  Ladoga  and  Onega  : 
of  the  former,  only  the  larger  portion  is  in  this  govern- 
ment, the  remainder  being  in  Petersburg  and  Archangel ; 
but  we  have  included,  after  Hassel,  the  whole  area  of  6100 
square  miles  in  the  area  of  this  government.  Lake  Onega 
is  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  government :  its  mean  length 
is  130  miles,  and  the  breadth  from  70  to  80  miles.  Like 
Lake  Ladoga,  it  contains  numerous  islands,  most  of  which 
are  covered  with  forests.  Among  the  largest  of  the  other 
lakes  are  Sego,  Wiga,  Kemscha,  Leckta,  Wodlo,  Latscha, 
Kounta,  and  Nuk.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Svir,  which 
runs  from  Lake  Onega  into  Lake  Ladoga,  and  though  full 
of  boulders,  is  navigable ;  the  Olonka,  the  Ruskola,  and 
the  Janez,  all  which  run  into  Lake  Ladoga.  The  follow- 
ing rivers  run  into  Lake  Onega: — the  Wytegra,  the  Wode, 
the  Lisch,  and  the  Suma,  all  flowing  fi*om  lakes  of  the  same 
names,  and  the  Losocha.  The  most  considerable  river 
however  is  the  Onega,  which  issues  from  Lake  Lussa,  near 
Lake  Onega,  and  running  through  the  government  of 
Archangel,  falls  into  the  White  Sea.  In  many  of  these 
rivers  there  are  waterfalls,  the  most  remarkable  of  which 
is  that  called  Kiwatsclja,  in  the  river  Suna.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  circle  of  Kem,  the  climate  is  pretty  uniform : 
the  spring  is  long  and  damp,  with  frequent  night  frosts; 
the  summer  short,  with  many  foggy  days,  the  vegetation 
being  however  very  vigorous,  on  account  of  the  length  of 
the  days:  the  autumn  is  bleak ;  the  winter  long  and  severe. 
In  1787  quicksilver  froze  in  Wytegra.  The  corn,  notwith- 
standing, ripens  well ;  but  unforeseen  accidents  sometimes 
destroy  the  entire  harvest.  Tho  health  of  the  inhabitants 
docs  not  suffer  by  the  cold. 

Natural  Proc^f/c//ow^.— Notwithstanding    the  cold  and 

•  Tliis  estimate  iuHutlrs  Ih?  circle  Oi'  Kem,  %luch  rome  writrr*  assign  to 
Arclmiit^tfl,  as  is  iloui'  ia  tlie  nriiclo  ARCiiAKoxr..  Ilantcl.  l^Jl.  follows 
Ocorgi.  mIio  expressly  states  that  Kem  was  taken  from  Aichaagel  and  added 
to  Olouetz,  by  order  of  Alexander,  in  1  Mil.  llorschelmftnu,  1835.  gives  Kei^ 
tn  Olonelz;  ^'cUniiler.  1S35,  and  Coonabieh.  1826,  give  it  to  Archaogtk 
Without  Kcmj  Olonelz  i«  divided  into  seveu  circlet. 
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Mvwe  wiater  and  the  ihart  fummer.  agriculture  it  carried 
on  in  all  the  circles,  even  in  that  of  Kem,  which  ia  between 
64?  and  66°30'N.  lat.  The  inhabitanU  cannot  however 
raise  sufficient  com  for  their  own  consumption,  and  are 
obliged  to  import  from  other  governments.  Flax  and  hemp 
thrivo,  and  are  extensively  cultivated.  There  is  no  fruit, 
but  the  want  of  it  is  in  some  measure  compensated  by  the 
abundance  of  wild  berries,  such  as  cranberries,  bilberries, 
&c  There  are  numerous  small  gardens,  in  which  tur- 
nips, carrots,  radishes,  onions,  and  sometimes  cucumbers 
and  potatoes  are  cultivated.  The  government  is  well 
provided  with  timber;  and  the  crown  forests  alone  cover 
8,956,795  dessatines.  Except  the  oak  and  beech,  almost  all 
the  forest  trees  common  in  Russia  flourish  here,  exoept  in 
the  circle  of  Kem.  The  southern  mountains,  the  islands 
in  Lake  Onega,  and  the  circle  of  Karapel,  are  rich  in  forests, 
in  which  there  are  not  only  the  finest  larches,  but  pines  fit 
ibr  masts  of  100  feet  in  length.  The  inhabitants  in  fkot 
derive  their  chief  means  of  subsistence  from  the  forests, 
which  supply  them  not  only  with  fuel  and  timber  for  build- 
ing their  houses  and  boats,  but  likewise  with  rosin,  turpen- 
tine, pitch,  tar,  charcoal,  taoners'-bark,  balks,  planks,  and 
laths  for  exportation. 

The  fur-bearing  animals  furnish  a  profitable  article 
of  commerce.  The  breeding  of  cattle  is  not  carried  on  to 
any  extent,  because  their  maintenance  in  the  long  winter 
is  too  expensive.  Almost  every  peasant  however  has  a 
couple  of  horses,  cows,  sheep,  swine,  and  some  domestic 
fowls.  The  wild  animals  are  bears,  wolves,  elks,  gluttons, 
many  greyish-red  and  a  few  black  foxes,  a  great  number  of 
badgers,  and  wild  reindeer.  Seals  are  found  in  the  two 
great  lakes.  Waterfowl  of  various  kinds  abound.  The 
fisheries  are  very  productive :  great  quantities  of  sturgeon 
and  salmon  are  sent  to  SL  Petersburg.  The  minerals 
are  granite,  serpentine  in  large  masses  and  of  excellent 
quality,  porphyry  of  various  colours,  sandstone,  quartz, 
lime,  clay,  slate,  alabaster,  talc  in  large  tables,  plaster 
of  Paris,  and  marble,  which  is  procured  in  great  abun- 
dance, especially  at  Twidia,  on  the  west  side  of  Lake 
Onega.  There  is  likewise  a  good  deal  of  iron,  which 
is  partly  smelted  in  six  great  mrnaces,  and  partly  by  the 
inhabitants  in  small  furnaces,  and  wrought  into  various 
articles  for  domestic  use.  One  manufactory  of  copperas 
produces  annually  36,000  lbs.  Besides  these  metals  and 
minerals,  the  province  has  copper  and  gold  mines,  but 
not  sufticienlly  rich  to  defiray  the  expenses  of  working 
them ;  there  are  also  silver,  lead,  and  sulphur.  Salt  is 
obtained  from  sc<ne  springs,  but  not  sufficient  for  the  supply 
of  the  inhabitants. 

Mamifactures  and  Trade, — It  may  be  presumed  that  in 
a  country  so  far  to  the  north,  with  a  scanty  population,* 
there  can  be  few  manufacturing  establishments  on  a  great 
scale.  Mure  might  be  done  if  the  inhabitants  did  not  prefer 
going  to  seek  employment  in  the  other  provinces,  particu- 
larly in  harvest  time.  The  articles  exported  are  the  natural 
productions  of  the  government,  cannon  from  a  foundry 
belonging  to  the  ci own,  cast-iron,  and  some  tallow:  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  the  exports  goes  to  Petersburg,  and 
the  remainder  to  Archangel. 

The  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  Russians :  in 
the  western  part  there  are  many  Finns,  some  of  whom  have 
embraced  the  religion  of  the  Russian-Greek  Church,  while 
a  large  portion  are  still  Lutherans.  There  are  a  few  no- 
made  Laplanders  in  the  circle  of  Kem. 

£Jtica/i on.— Schnitler,  in  1835,  says:  'For  public  in- 
struction Olonetx  is  under  the  university  of  St.  Petersburg. 
In  1824  there  were  10  schools,  with  22  masters  and  349 
scholars,  of  whom  4  were  girls;  in  1832,  11  schools,  with 
3 1  masters  and  402  scholars.  We  do  not  know  the  state  of 
the  ecclesiastical  schools.  There  is  not  one  bookseller  in 
the  whole  government,  and  only  one  printing-office,  which 
belongs  to  tne  crown.*    There  is  no  great  town. 

Olonbtk,  the  former  capital,  is  situated  in  61°  0'  45''  N. 
lat.  and  32**  50'  E.  long.,  on  the  river  Olonka.  It  is  an  open 
town,  with  2800  inhabitants.  There  are  three  stone  and 
five  wooden  churches.  A  good  deal  of  fine  thread  is  ma- 
nufkctured  here,  and  a  coiisiderable  trade  it  carried  on, 
partly  across  Lake  Ladoga  with  Petersburg,  and  partly  at  the 
two  annual  fairs.  The  first  dockyard  established  by  Peter 
the  Great  was  at  Onega,  and  ship-building  is  still  carried  on. 

•  Aeeordiag  to  SehaUfft  (l«<a5\  oaly  6  Inhabitanta  to  an  SnclUh  mnm 
mQ» :  It  moM  howvirw  b«  roaeinlN'red  that  tbm  ATM  of  tbo  two  fTMt  Ukm 
•adoC  tbo  ottBciow  anaU  uow  U  iacludod. 


PsTBOKAYOX>nc»  the  present  eapitaL  ta  flttiwt«d  is  II*  47 
N.  lat.  and  34*  24'  E.  long.,  on  a  bajr  of  Lakm  Ooesa^  tmd 
was  so  named  by  the  empress  Cathenoe  IL  firom  many  mm- 
nufactories  (saved)  erected  by  Peter  the  GrtmK  but  now  m 
ruins.  It  is  an  ill-built  uninteresting  town,  mnarkjiu* 
only  for  the  great  imperial  cannon-fbunlry* 

(RtufseH^  Handbuch ;  Stein,  Geo(^.  Urieon ;  Camiahr^ 
Geographie;  Schnitler,  La  Ru99t€,  la  Pologm^^  €t  U  ^^ 
lande,  1  vol.  8vOn  Paris,  183S.> 

OLONNE,  LES  SABLES  D*.    [Vitoek.] 

OLYGY'RA.  M.  Say's  name  for  a  genua  ©f  . 
lated  pulmoniferous  gastropods,  which,  as  well  n^Jm^mSmB 
of  M.  de  Blainville,  M.  Rang  would  refer  to  the  gcnb* 
Helicina  of  Lamarck.    [Hblicidje,  vol  xii,  p.  U9.] 

OLYMPIAD.    [MrjJ\ 

OLYM^'^^  ^^MKP  the  chief  of  the  fear  stftt  mn 
tibnal  lestivalt  of  the  Greeks,  were  eelebrmted  at  01}  Ufa.  a 
sacred  spot  on  the  banks  of  the  Alpbens,  near  Kha,  every 
fifth  year.  The  exact  interval  at  which  it  lecuncd  m  •;  « 
of  forty-nine  and  fifty  lunar  months  alternately  ;  •>  tbs:  it 
fell  sometimes  in  the  month  of  Apolloniut(  July  iMnrumaa 
in  the  month  of  Parthenius  (August).  (Boeckb  ail  Piod. 
0/ymp.,  iii.  18,  p.  13^  ;  Mailer's  D<mamt.roL  u  ^  *>l. 
trans.)  The  period  between  two  celebratioQS  was  caUe4  an 
Olympiad.    It  lasted  five  days. 

Tlie  origin  of  this  festival  is  conMled  amidst  tbe  obsrs- 
rity  of  the  mythic  period  of  Greciannistory.  Olympia  w»» 
a  sacred  spot  and  had  an  oracle  of  Jupiter  long  bci«rr  <km 
institution  of  the  games.  The  Eleans  bad  various  Xniii^aa* 
which  attributed  the  original  foundation  of  the  <e«t;va:  t^ 
gods  and  heroes  at  a  period  Ions  before  the  Trof in  War ; 
and  among  these  to  the  Idsean  Hercules,  lo  FcAJ?s^  mA  u 
Hercules  the  son  of  Alcmena.  The  Eleans  farther  »£airi. 
that  after  the  iEtolians  had  possessed  themselves  -J  Kha. 
their  whole  territory  was  consecrated  to  Jupiter;  this  ^fas 
games  were  revived  by  their  king  Iphitus,  in  cocjua«u:« 
with  Lycurgus,  as  a  remedy  for  the  disorden  of  Grreea ; 
and  that  Iphitus  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  Delph:e  urarW 
to  the  institution,  and  appointed  a  periodical  lacrc-J  trw. 
to  enable  persons  to  attend  the  games  from  ev«^  fan  tf 
Greece  and  to  return  to  their  hornet  in  safety.  T^  ««tc: 
was  recorded  on  a  disc,  which  was  preserved  by  tb«  Cl«a=». 
on  which  the  names  of  Iphitus  and  Lycnrgna  were  a 
scribed.  (Plutarch,  Lycurg.,  1 ;  Pausan.,  t.  30,  21.)  0 1  : 
accounts  mention  Cfeostbenes  of  Pisa  aa  an  a«auciau  -X 
Iphitus  and  Lycurgus  in  the  revival  of  the  festjTsi.  *  Al 
that  can  be  safely  inferred  from  this  tradition,  wh-#-h  i:.* 
been  embellished  with  a  variety  of  legends,  seem*  «»  U. 
that  Sparta  concurred  with  the  two  states  mast  t£rci-c«-l 
in  the  plan,  and  mainly  contributed  to  procure  tb«>  cv.«isf 
of  the  other  Peloponnesians.*  (Thirl wall's  Rtt:  m  / 
Greece,  vol.  i.,  p.  386.)  The  date  of  the  revival  d  iut  efi- 
val  by  Iphitus  is,  according  to  Eratosthenes,  SS4  ac.;  ar 
cordine  to  Callimachus,  828  B.c.  Mr.  Clmloo  prrlL-s  thr 
latter  date.  {Fasti  Hellenid,  voL  il,  p.  408,  note  h  >  TV« 
Olympiads  began  to  be  reckoned  torn  the  yev  776  ax,  ^ 
which  Coroebus  was  victor  in  the  foot-race.  Wc  hart  ltt:« 
of  the  victors  from  that  year,  which  always  ux^wAe  tl« 
victors  in  the  foot-race,  and  in  later  timet  thoae  in  ibc  «t^tr 
games.    (Pausan^  v.  8.  3.) 

This,  like  all  the  other  public  festivals,  might  br  alUoM 
by  all  who  were  of  the  Hellenic  race,  though  mifLtumi*- 
bly  ihe  northern  Greeks  and  perhaps  the  Achsari^  </  Pelo- 
ponnesus were  not  admitted.  Spectators  came  to  0(}  vpva 
not  only  ftom  Greece  ilBelf^  but  also  Itom  the  Grrcuia  n^  - 
nies  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  AfHca.  Among  jhmm  wt 
solemn  deputations  sent  to  represent  their  roepecijre  oaict. 
Women  however  were  forbidden  to  appear  at  Ohcj  jl  r 
even  to  cross  the  Alpheut,  during  the  festival*  wadtr  r^*. 
of  death.  But  at  a  later  period  we  find  women  taking  fv^t 
in  the  chariot-race,  though  it  is  doubtful  whether  thr%  dr^-sf 
their  own  chariots.  An  exception  was  made  to  tbu  !sv  t  ? 
exclusion  in  favour  of  the  priestess  of  Cere%  uxA  c«rta 
virgins,  who  were  permitted  to  be  present  at  the  jpA«x  a?  : 
had  a  place  assigned  to  them  opposite  thejuopr^  T.^ 
management  of  the  festival  was  in  tne  hands  of  tb«  EU-am 
Originally  indeed  Pisa,  in  which  state  01>m(  ia  U>.  kvs 
to  have  had  an  equal  share  in  the  admini»irattim :  tut  - 
the  fiftieth  Olympiad  the  Eleans  destro}ed  Pi«a.  and  fr-.s 
that  time  they  had  the  whole  arrangement  of  th«  ir&z^-* 
They  proclaimed  the  sacred  truce,  first  in  their  uwn  u.r.  .- 
ries,  and  then  throughout  the  rest  of  Greece.  This  tr^i 
took  effect  firom  the  time  of  its  proclamation  in  EU^  an* 
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while  it  lasted  the  Elean  territory  was  inviolable,  any  armed 
invasion  of  it  being  esteemed  an  act  of  sacrilege.  On  this 
privilege  the  Eleans  fbunded  a  claim  to  have  their  territory 
always  considered  sacred,  though  in  fact  they  themselves 
did  not  abstain  from  war.  As  the  presiding  nation,  they 
gave  laws  for  the  regulation  of  the  festival,  imposed  penal- 
ties on  individuals  and  states,  and  had  the  power  of  exclud- 
mg  from  the  games  those  who  resisted  their  decrees.  They 
actually  thus  excluded  the  Lacediemonians  on  one  occasion 
and  the  Athenians  on  another. 

The  Eleans  appointed  the  judges  of  the  contests,  who 
were  called  HellanodiccB.  (Paus.,  v.  9.  4,  5.)  They  were 
instructed  in  the  duties  of  their  office  for  a  period  of  ten 
months  before  the  festival  by  Elean  oflficers,  called  Nome- 
phylaces  (Paus.,  vi.  24.  3):  they  were  sworn  to  act  impar- 
tiolly,  and  an  appeal  might  be  made  from  their  decision  to 
the  Elean  senate.  (Paus.,  vi.  24,  3.)  Their  number  varied 
at  different  periods:  in  the  106th  Olympiad  it  was  fixed  at 
ten,  which  was  the  number  ever  afterwards.  The  judges 
bad  under  them  officers,  called  dXtn-ai^  whose  business  was 
to  keep  order.  These  officers  were  called  fia(rriy6<jtopoi  in 
the  other  Grecian  games. 

The  Olympian  festival  consisted  of  religious  ceremonies, 
athletic  contests,  and  races.  The  chief  deity  who  presided 
over  it  was  Jupiter  Oljrmpius,  whose  temple  at  Olympia, 
containing  the  ivory  and  gold  statue  of  the  god  by  Phidias, 
was  one  of  the  most  magnificent  works  of  art  in  Greece. 
(Paus.,  v.)  The  worship  of  Apollo  was  associated  with  that  of 
Jupiter  (Miiller's  Dorians,  vol.  i.,  p.2 79-28 1 ,  trans.);  and  the 
early  traditions  connect  Hercules  with  the  festival.  (Ibid,, 
p.  453.)  This  is  another  proof  of  the  Dorian  origin  of  the 
games,  for  Apollo  and  Hercules  were  two  of  the  principal 
deities  of  the  Doric  race.  There  were  altars  at  Olympia  to 
other  gods,  which  were  said  to  have  been  erected  by  Her- 
cules, and  at  which  the  victors  sacrificed.  The  most  mag- 
nificent sacrifices  and  presents  were  offered  to  Jupiter 
Olyropius  by  the  competitors  and  by  the  different  states  of 
Greece. 

The  games  consisted  of  horse  and  foot  races,  leaping, 
throwing,  wrestling,  and  boxing,  and  combinations  of  these 
exercises.  1.  The  earliest  of  these  games  was  the /oo/-rac^ 
i^pofiog),  which  was  the  only  one  revived  by  Iphitus.  The 
space  run  was  the  length  of  the  stadium  in  which  the 
games  were  held,  namely,  about  600  English  feet  In  the 
14th  Olympiad  (724  B.C.)  the  SiavKoQ  was  added,  in  which 
the  stadium  was  traversed  twice.*  The  B6\ixog,  which  con- 
sisted of  several  lengths  of  the  stadium  (seven,  twelve,  or 
twenty-four,  according  to  different  authorities),  was  added 
in  the  15th  Olympiad  (b.c.  720).  A  race  in  which  the  run- 
ners wore  armour  (hnXiriiv  ^p^/ioc)  was  established  in  the 
65th  Olympiad,  but  soon  after  abolished.  2.  Wrestling 
[waXtj)  was  introduced  in  the  I8th  Olympiad  (b.c.  708). 
The  wrestlers  were  matched  in  pairs  by  lot;  when  there 
was  an  odd  number,  the  person  who  was  left  by  the  lot 
without  an  antagonist  wrestled  last  of  all  with  him  who  had 
conquered  the  others.  He  was  called  %^poc-  The  athlete 
who  gave  his  antagonist  three  throws  gained  the  victory. 
There  was  another  kind  of  wrestling  {ivcucKivoir^iXti),  in 
which,  if  the  combatant  who  fell  could  drag  down  his  anta- 
Konist  with  him,  the  struggle  was  continued  on  the  ground, 
and  the  one  who  succeeded  in  getting  uppermost  and  hold- 
ing the  other  down  gained  the  victory.  3.  In  the  same 
vear  was  introduced  the  pentathlon  (irivroOXov),  or,  as  the 
komans  called  it,  quinquertium,  which  consisted  of  the  five 
exercises  enumerated  in  the  following  verse,  which  is  as- 
cribed to  Simonides : — 

"AXfAo,  iro^wKf if|v«  il^KOVf  ixovra^  ir<iXf|V, 
that  is,  'leaping,  running,  throwing  the  quoit,  throwing  the 
javelin,  wrestling.*  Others  give  a  different  enumeration  of 
the  exercises  of  the  pentathlon.  In  leaping,  they  carried 
weights  in  their  hands  or  on  their  shoulders :  the  object  was 
to  leap  the  greatest  distance,  without  regard  to  height  The 
discus,  or  quoit,  was  a  heavy  weight  of  a  circular  or  oval 
shape ;  neither  this  nor  the  javelin  was  aimed  at  a  mark,  but 
he  who  threw  farthest  was  the  victor.  In  order  to  gain  a  vic- 
tory in  the  pentathlon,  it  was  necessary  to  conquer  in  each 
of  Its  five  parts.  4.  Boxing  (irvy^^)  was  introduced  in  the 
23rd  Olympiad  (b.c.  688).  The  boxers  had  their  hands 
and  arms  covered  with  thongs  of  leather,  caWedcestus,  which 
served  "both  to  defend  them  and  to  annoy  their  antagonists. 
Virgil  %^n.,  v.  405)  describes  the  cestus  as  armed  with 
lead  au«l  iron ;  but  this  is  not  known  to  have  been  the  case 


among  the  Greeks.  5.  The  pancratium  (irayxpanov)  con- 
sisted of  boxing  and  wrestling  combined.  In  this  exercise 
and  in  the  cestus  the  vanquished  combatant  acknowledged 
his  defeat  by  some  sign ;  and  this  is  supposed  to  be  the 
reason  why  Spartans  were  forbidden  by  the  laws  of  Lycur- 
gus  to  practise  them,  as  it  would  have  been  esteemed  a  dis- 
erace  to  his  country  that  a  Spartan  should  confess  himself 
defeated.  In  these  games  the  combatants  fought  naked. 
(Thuc,  i.  6.) 

The  horse-races  were  of  two  kinds.  1 .  The  C/iariotrace, 
generally  with  four-horsed  chariots  {linrutv  rtXiiutv  Spofioc), 
was  introduced  in  the  25th  Olympiad  (b.c.  680).  The  course 
{iTTirodpSfAOQ)  had  two  goals  in  the  middle,  at  the  distance 
probably  of  two  stadia  from  each  other.  The  chariots 
started  from  one  of  these  goals,  turned  round  the  oilier,  and 
returned  along  the  other  side  of  the  hippodrome.  This  cir- 
cuit was  made  twelve  times.  The  great  art  of  the  cha- 
rioteer consisted  in  turning  as  close  as  possible  to  the  goals, 
but  without  running  against  them  or  against  the  other 
chariots.  The  places  at  the  starting-post  were  assigned  to 
the  chariots  by  lot  There  was  another  sort  of  race  between 
chariots  with  two  horses  (^vwptc  or  avvutpig),  A  race  between 
chariots  drawn  by  mules  {dirrivi^)  was  introduced  in  the 
70th  Olympiad,  and  abolished  in  the  84th.  2.  There  were 
two  sorts  of  races  on  horseback,  namely,  the  ceXiyc*  in  which 
each  competitor  rode  one  horse  throughout  the  course,  and 
the  KoXxt),  in  which,  as  the  horse  approached  the  goal,  the 
rider  leaped  from  his  back,  and  keeping  hold  of  the  bridle, 
finished  the  course  on  foot. 

In  the  37th  Olympiad  (b.c.  632)  racing  on  foot  and 
wrestling  between  boys  was  introduced.  There  were  also 
contests  in  poetry  and  music  at  the  Olympian  festival. 

All  persons  were  admitted  to  contena  in  the  Olympic 
games  who  could  prove  that  they  were  freemen,  that  they 
were  of  genuine  Hellenic  blood,  and  that  their  characters 
were  free  from  infamy  and  immorality.  So  great  was  the 
importance  attached  to  the  second  of  these  particulars,  that 
the  kings  of  Macedon  were  obliged  to  make  out  their  Hel- 
lenic descent  before  they  were  allowed  to  contend.  The 
equestrian  contests  were  necessarily  confined  to  the  wealthy, 
who  displayed  in  them  great  magnificence ;  but  the  athletic 
exercises  were  open  to  the  poorest  citizens.  An  example  of 
this  is  mentioned  by  Pausanias  (vi.  10.  1).  In  the  eques- 
trian games  moreover  there  was  no  occasion  for  the  owner  of 
the  chariot  or  horse  to  appear  in  person.  Thus  Alcibiades 
on  one  occasion  sent  seven  chariots  to  the  Olympic  games, 
three  of  which  obtained  prizes.  The  combatants  underwent 
a  long  and  laborious  training,  the  nature  of  which  varied 
with  the  game  in  which  they  intended  to  engage.  Ten 
months  before  the  festival  they  were  obliged  to  appear  at 
Elis  to  enter  their*names  as  competitors,  slating  the  prize 
for  which  they  meant  td  contend.  This  interval  of  ten 
months  was  spent  in  preparatory  exercises ;  and  for  a  part 
of  it,  the  last  thirty  days  at  least,  they  were  thus  engaged 
in  the  gymnasium  at' Elis.  AiVhen  the  festival  arrived,  their 
names  were  proclaimed  in  the  stadium,  and  after  proving 
that  they  were  not  disqualified  from  taking  part  in  the 
games,  they  were  led  to  the  altar  of  Jupiter  the  guardian 
of  oaths  (Zc^c  ^pKiog),  where  they  swore  that  they  had  gone 
through  all  the  preparatory  exercises  required  by  the  laws, 
and  that  they  would  not  be  guilty  of  any  fraud,  nor  of  any 
attempt  to  interfere  with  the  fair  course  of  the  games.  Any 
one  detected  in  bribing  his  adversary  to  yield  him  the  vic- 
tory was  heavily  fined.  After  they  had  taken  the  oatU^ 
their  relations  and  countrymen  accompanied  them  into  the 
stadium,  exhorting  them  to  acquit  themselves  nobly. 

The  prizes  in  the  Olympian  games  were  at  first  of  some 
intrinsic  value,  like  those  given  in  the  ?ames  described  by 
Homer.  But  after  the  7th  Olympiad,  the  only  prize  given 
was  a  garland  of  wild  olive,  cut  from  a  tree  in  the  sacred 
grove  at  Olympia,  which  was  said  to  have  been  brought  by 
Hercules  from  the  land  of  tlie  Hyperboreans.  Palm 
leaves  were  at  the  same  time  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
victors,  and  their  names,  together  with  the  game  in  which 
they  had  conquered,  were  proclaimed  by  a  herald.  A  victory 
at  Olympia,  besides  being  the  highest  honour  which  a  Greek 
could  obtain,  conferred  so  much  glory  on  the  state  to  which 
he  belonged,  that  successful  candidates  were  frequently  so- 
licited to  allow  themselves  to  be  proclaimed  citizens  of  states 
to  which  they  did  not  belong.  Fresh  honours  awaited  the 
victor  on  his  return  home.  He  entered  his  native  city  in 
triumph,  through  a  breach  made  in  the  wall  for  his  recep- 
tion \  banquets  were  given  to  him  by  his  friends,  at  which 
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odes  were  t ung  in  honour  of  hit  rictory ;  and  his  statue  was 
often  erected,  ot  his  own  expense  or  that  of  his  fellow- 
ciiixcns,  in  the  Altis,  as  the  ground  at  Olympia  which  was 
consecrated  to  ibc  games  was  called.  At  Athens,  according 
to  a  law  of  Solon,  the  Olympia  victor  was  rewarded  with  a 
prize  of  500  drachms:  at  Sparta  the  foremost  place  in 
battle  was  assigned  to  him.  Three  instances  are  on  record 
in  which  altars  were  built  and  sacrifices  offered  to  con- 
querors in  the  Olympic  {^ames. 

It  seems  to  be  generally  admitted  that  the  chief  object  of 
this  festival  was  to  form  a  bond  of  union  for  the  Grecian 
states.  Besides  this,  the  great  importance  which  such  an 
institution  gave  to  the  exercises  of  the  body  must  have  had 
an  immense  intluence  in  forming  the  national  character. 
Regarded  as  a  bond  of  union,  the  Olympian  festival  seems 
to  have  had  but  little  success  in  promoting  kindly  feelings 
between  the  Grecian  states,  and  perhaps  the  rivalry  of  the 
contest  may  have  tended  to  exasperate  existing  quarrels ; 
but  it  undoubtedly  furnished  a  striking  exhibition  of  the 
nationality  of  the  Greeks,  of  the  distinction  between  them 
and  other  races.  Perhaps  the  contingent  effects  of  the  cere- 
mony were  after  all  the  most  important.  During  its  cele- 
bration, Olympia  was  a  centre  for  the  commerce  of  all 
Greece,  for  the  free  interchange  of  opinions,  and  for  the 
publication  of  knowledge.  The  concourse  of  people  from 
all  Greece  afforded  a  fit  audience  for  literary  productions, 
and  gave  a  motive  for  the  composition  of  works  worthy  to 
bo  laid  before  them.  Poetry  and  statuary  received  an  im- 
pulse from  the  demand  made  upon  them  to  aid  in  perpe- 
tuating the  victor's  fame.    [Pindar] 

But  the  most  important  and  most  difficult  question  con- 
nected with  the  subject  is  whether  their  influence  ou  the 
national  character  was  good  or  evil.  The  exercises  of  the 
body,  on  which  these  games  conferred  the  greatest  honour, 
have  been  condemned  by  some  philosophers  as  tending  to 
unfit  men  for  the  active  duties  of  a  citizen  (Arist.,  Poi,  vii. 
14,  18;  Alhen.,  x.,  p.  413) ;  while  they  are  regarded  by 
others  as  a  most  necessary  part  of  a  manly  education,  and  as 
the  chief  cause  of  the  bodily  vigour  and  mental  energy 
which  marked  the  character  of  the  Hellenic  race. 

The  above  description  of  the  Olympian  games  will  serve 
also  for  the.  most  part  for  tho  other  three  great  festivals  of 
Greece.  The  chief  points  of  difference  between  them  will 
be  seen  by  referring  to  the  articles  Isthmian  Games, 
Nemean  Games,  and  Pythian  Games. 

(Pausanias.  v.,  vi.,  fitc. ;  West's  Pindar,  Preliminary  Dis- 
sertation ;  Wachsrouth**  Hellenisr/te  Alterthumakunde, 
Th.  i.,  p.  108;  Potter's  Grecian  Antiquities,  vol.  i.,  p.  495; 
Thirlwairs  History  qf  Greece,  vol.  i.,  p.  364.) 

OLY'MPIAS.    [Philip  OF  Macedon.] 

0LYMP10iK)'RUS.  There  were  several  Greek  writers 
of  this  name. 

Olympiodorus  of  Thebes  in  Egypt  continued  the 
chroniclo  of  Eunapius  to  a.d.  425.  Of  the  twenty-two 
books  of  his  history  {^IttropiKoi  Xoyoi),  which  he  entitled 
'Materials  for  History,*  only  a  fragment  is  preserved  in  the 
Myriobiblon  of  Photius  (80).  His  history  began  with  the 
seventh  consulship  of  the  emperor  Honorius,  and  was 
brought  down  to  tho  accession  of  Valentin ian.  The 
work  was  dedicated  to  the  younger  Theodosius.  The  his- 
torian appears  to  have  been  employed  on  public  busine<:s, 
for  he  mentions  being  sent  on  a  mission  to  Donatus,  kinj:  of 
the  11  uns.  In  his  description  of  the  African  oa^cs  he  speaks 
of  wells  being  made  to  the  depth  of  'JOO.  300,  and  even 
500  cubits,  and  of  the  water  rising  up  and  flowing  from  the 
aperture.  Some  have  supposed  that  these  must  have  been 
Artesian  wells.  [Artesian  Wells,  p.  414.]  Olympiodorus 
was  a  heathen. 

Oly'mpiodorvs  of  Alexandria,  who  is  said  to  have  lived 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixth  century  a.d,  was  a  Peripatetic, 
and  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  '  Meteorolo:^ca'  of  .Aristotle, 
which  was  printed  by  Aldus,  Venice,  1561,  fol,  lie  is  some- 
times callcHl  the  Younger,  to  distinguish  him  from  the  Peri- 
patetic philosopher  of  the  same  name  who  was  the  master  of 
Proclus.  but  who  is  not  known  to  us  by  any  extant  work. 

Olympiodorus,  a  Platonic  philosopher,  and  al»o  a  native 
of  Alexandria,  lived  probably  m  the  latter  part  of  the  sixth 
century  ad.  There  are  extant  bv  him  commentaries  on 
the  •First  Alcibades,*  *The  PhcBtlon.*  *The  Gorjrias,*  and 
•Philehus*  of  Plato.  The  first-mentioned  of  these  com- 
mentaries contains  a  life  of  Plato.  His  commentary  on  the 
•Gorgiaa*  was  published  by  Routh,  in  his  edition  of  the 
'Gorgias'and  *  Euthydemus,'  Oxford,  1784;  that  on  the 
•Ph«don,'  by  Andreas  Mustoxydes  and  Demetrius  Schinas, 


in  the  ^vXXoyi^  ineoewae^rimv  iivotlifrwv^  VciL,  I  ft  17  ; 
on  the  *  Philebus,*  by  Stallbaum.  in  bii  edition  of  tke  *Fk^ 
lebuB ;'  and  that  on  the  First  Alcibiadea*  by  Oeulxar.  is.  %hm 
2nd  and  3rd  volumes  of  the  '  Initia  Pbiloioph.  »c  TbMl^^ 
ex  Platonicis  Fontibus,'  Frankf..  1836. 
OLYMPUS.  [Anatolia;  Carra;  THwaALv] 
OLYNTHUS.  a  town  in  Maoedonia,  at  the  htmA  of  iht 
Toronaic  Gulf,  was  probably  founded  by  the  Cfcalrrfk^ 
and  Eretriant  of  Eubcsa.  (Strabo»  x.,  p.  447.)  It  «m 
sixty  stadia  from  Potidea,  and  was  riaible  fron  tW  )ttam 
place.  (Thuc.,  i.  6  3.)  At  the  time  of  the  ioTaaion  of  Gmm* 
by  Xerxes,  Olynthus  was  in  the  bands  of  tbe  BuCt^  wIh 
had  removed  thither  from  Bottlttts  on  tbe  Tbenaajr  G«:f 
but  ArUbazus,  who  was  conducting  Xerxea  to  tW  HcUn- 
pent  after  the  defeat  at  Salamia,  suspecting  tbe  idrijtj  ol 
the  Bottitei,  took  the  town  from  them  and  gave  at  le  tt« 
Chalcidians.  (Herod.,  viii.  127.)  OWntbus.  togcthtf  «.ib 
the  other  Greek  towns  on  the  coast  of  ifaccdooia,  aflMVai^ 
fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  Athenians ;  but  it  rrroltAd 
from  them  at  the  beginning  of  tbe  Peloponoetiaa  ««r,  a*  4 


asserted  its  independence,  which  was  completds  sorarvd  by 
the  conquests  of  Brasidas.  From  this  time  Olroibos  be- 
came the  most  important  of  the  Cbalci4jan  towns,  and  tb* 
head  of  a  powerful  league,  which  was  fbrmed  by  adrntUaoir 
the  citizens  of  the  neighbouring  towns  to  ibe  eny>yi»«nt  *^ 
the  same  civil  and  political  rights  a&  tbe  OlynlbiaiM  tbr»- 
selves  possessed.  Many  of  the  principal  towns  ^  Mareio- 
nia,and  among  others  Pella,  joined  this  league;  mhieh  sma 
became  sufficiently  formidable  to  excite  tbe  jcakn»i  of  Lb* 
Lacedsemonians.  They  therefore  gladly  a%aiWd  tfremarh  r% 
of  an  opportunity  which  occurred  for  declanof?  war  sf  a«n-it 
Olynthus.  Tbe  towns  of  Apollonia  and  Acanibua  bad  bc«3 
invited  by  the  Olynthians  to  join  the  confeUera^^,  ».tli  a 
threat  of  war  in  case  they  refused.  Being  iinviHinc  t> 
comply  with  the  demands  of  the  Olynthiana.  and  uoaliW  t  • 
defend  themselves,  they  applied  to  the  Laceds>moniArt  fjr 
assistance,  who  sent  an  army  of  10.000  men.  under  tbr 
command  of  Telentias,  the  brother  of  Age>ilau«,  a  c  >  • 
Telentias  obtained  some  slight  advantages  at  finU  but  ta  ft 
spring  of  the  following  year  (B.C.  381)  bis  army  wa«  c^ 
pletely  defeated,  and  he  himself  was  killed  in  ibc  la*-# 
(Xen..  Hellen.,  v.  2,  }  1 1-43 ;  iii., }  I  G.)  Tclentn*  «*-*«■? 
cceded  in  the  command  by  Agesipolis,  one  of  th«  kxngi  i 
Sparta,  who  died  however  soon  afterwards ;  and  *be  rrii*!- 1 
of  the  war  accordingly  devolved  upon  bis  >ticce*»r*  P*'.- 
biadcs,  who  defeated  the  Olynthians  and  comf  tlfed  ib.Bi  .• 
sue  for  peace,  which  was  granted  (B.C.  379)  on  the  rcod  ! .« 
that  the  Olynthians  should  acknowledge  their  difirodcr.rff 
upon  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  assist  them  in  all  tKrir  «x*t 
(Xen.,  Hcllen,,  v.  3,  §  26.)  We  accofdtngly  r«ad  </  i-* 
Olynthian  cavalry  serving  in  the  Laoedvniouua  arxt 
against  the  Thehans.     (Xen.,  Helten  .  v.  4,  #  64.) 

After  the  Spartan  supremacy  had  been  destrofed  br  r^ 
conquests  of  Epaminondas,  the  Olynthians  af^n  nettwirl 
their  independence,  and  restored  their  confie^^Tary  TU-r 
growing  power  however  e.xcitcd  the  iealousy  of  ^d.y.  wbc 
entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  Athenians  wuh  ti«  «  *w  if 
making  war  upon  Olynthus.  He  took  Potida^a  and  Tar.cr. 
two  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  confederate  citi**;  b«t  "-r 
made  peace  with  the  OKnthians  after  his  quarrel  ««lb  r  ^ 
Athenians. 

In  B.C.  349  the  Olynthians  broke  off  their  alltt-cr«t 
Philip,  and  sent  to  Athens  for  a&sihtance.  The  Athcnom.  ^- 
the  advice  of  Demosthenes,  who  advocated  tbo  <-au4*af  ij- 
Olynthians  in  his  three  OlynthiacOraiionH  [Ds «cmti»'\i«* 
sent  troops  to  their  uid,  under  the  command  uirrr^cifS 
of  Chares  andCliaridomus;  but  the  Olynthuuis  irxnt  trnxur- 
theless  defeated,  and  obliged  to  Kutrendc^r  tl<<r  u-«x» 
whirh  wiH  destroyed  by  Philip,  ac.  347.     (l>.od.  xxi  :'  i 

Meoyhcrna  was  the  harbour  of  the  Olynihlin^  f  S:ra'«v 
vii.,  p.  330  ;  compare  Herod.,  vii.  122  )  II  a[  pr«r«  t«  hi*» 
been  in  tho  possession  of  the  Athenians  dunng  th«  r»r'« 
years  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  wa»  not  rc«wcrv4  W 
the  Olynthians  till  b.c.  421.     (Thuc,  v.  39.) 
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OMALAXIS,  a  name  giyen  b]r  M.  Deahayes  to  a  form 
tmong  the  TrochitkB,  olosely  allied  to  Solarium,  if  not 
identical  with  it.  and  afterward  changed  by  the  tame  author 
to  Bifrontia.    [Trochxda.] 

OMAN.    [Arabia.] 

OMAR  I.  (Abii  Hafgsah  Ibn-al-Khatt&b),  successor  of 
Abii  Bekr»  and  second  khalif  of  the  Mussulmans,  was  the 
third  cousin  of  Abdullah,  the  father  of  the  prophet.  The 
iworn  enemy  at  first  of  Mohammed,  whose  life  he  attempted, 
and  whose  doctrines  he  opposed,  he  was  converted  to  Isl4m 
in  a  manner  apparently  miraculous,  and  became  one  of 
Mohammed's  most  lealous  and  ardent  followers ;  he  accom- 
panied him  in  all  his  military  expeditions,  and  contributed 
by  his  experience  and  abilities  to  the  success  of  his  cause. 

[MOHAMMBO.] 

After  the  death  of  Abii  Bekr  (a.d.  634),  whose  hdjeb,  or 
chamberlain,  he  was,  Omar  was  sworn  khalif  according  to 
the  express  wish  of  his  predecessor.  The  first  act  of  his 
administration  was  to  remove  from  the  command  of  the 
Syrian  armies  the  celebrated  Kh&led  Ibn  Walid,  sumamed 

•  The  sword  of  God,'  who  by  his  rapaoitv  and  crueltv  to- 
wards the  vanquished  had  made  himself  obnoxious.  Omar 
replaced  him  by  Ab^  Obeydah  lbn-al-Jerr4h,  another  brave 
general  who  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  wars  against 
the  Greeks ;  but  Kh&led  had  virtue  enough  to  accept  the 
second  post  in  the  army,  and  he  continued  to  serve  under  the 
new  general.  These  two  commanders  prosecuted  the  con- 
quest of  Syria,  and  took  Damascus,  iu  capital,  in  the  month 
of  Rejeb,  a.b.  14  (August-September,  a.d.  635). 

After  the  capture  of  Damascus,  the  Moslems  proceeded 
to  the  reduction  of  Emesa,  Hamah,  and  Kennesrin.  The 
emperor  Heraclius  sent  a  considerable  force  to  stop  the  pro- 
greu  of  the  Arabs,  but  the  Greeks  were  completely  defeated 
at  the  bloody  battle  of  Yermuk  (636).  The  following  year 
(637)  Omar  sent  Amru  Ibn-al-Ass  and  Saijil  to  besiege 
Jeiusalem.  The  city  was  stoutly  defended  by  the  garrison, 
but  after  a  siege  of  several  months  the  patriarch  SoDhro- 
nius,  who  commanded  in  it,  ajgreed  to  surrender  to  the  Mos- 
lems, but  refused  to  treat  with  any  other  except  the  khalif 
himself.  A  messenger  having  been  despatched  to  Omar, 
who  was  then  residing  at  Medina,  he  hastened  to  Jerusalem 
followed  bv  a  scanty  suite.  Omar's  journey  from  Arabia  to 
Palestine  has  thus  been  described  by  the  historian  T^bari. 
'  He  rode  a  sorrel-coloured  camel,  and  was  dressed  in  an  old 
tattered  habit  of  hair-cloth ;  he  carried  with  him,  in  two 
baffs,  his  provisions,  consisting  of  dry  fruits,  barley,  rice,  and 
boUed  corn,  besides  a  skin  for  the  water.  Whenever  ho 
baited  to  make  a  repast,  he  permitted  those  who  accom- 
panied him  to  partake  of  it,  eating  from  the  same  wooden 
dish :  if  he  took  any  rest,  the  earth  was  his  couch.  During 
bis  march  he  administered  justice  to  all  applicants ;  in 
several  instnoces  he  corrected  the  laxity  of  morals,  and 
reformed  several  abuses,  especially  among  the  new  con- 
verts; abolishing  also  many  luxurious  indulgences  which 
bad  spread  among  the  Moslems,  such  as  the  drinking  of 
wine,  the  using  of  silken  garments,  &o. .  . .  Arrived  at  the 
camp,  he  caused  several  Moslems  to  be  seized  and  dragged 
through  the  mud  for  having,  in  disobedience  to  his  orders, 
arrayed  themselves  in  the  silken  tunics  of  the  conquered 
Greeks.*  After  a  short  conference  with  Sophronius,  the 
terms  of  a  capitulation  were  agreed  upon,  and  the  keys  of 
the  holy  city  were  delivered  up  to  Omar.  The  articles  of 
the  capitulation  of  Jerusalem  have  already  been  translated 
{Mmes  de  COrient^  vol.  ii.),  but  as  they  were  the  model 
upon  which  the  Moslems  dictated  many  others  to  the  sub- 
dued cities  of  Africa  and  Spain,  we  shall  transcribe  them 
here.  *  The  inhabitants  shall  retain  their  lives  and  property ; 
they  shall  preserve  the  use  of  their  churches,  but  tney  shall 
build  no  new  ones ;  they  shall  neither  place  crosses  upon 
those  which  they  already  have,  nor  hinder  the  Moslems  from 
entering  them  night  or  day ;  they  shall  not  ring  their  bells, 
bat  they  shall  be  allowed  to  toll  them ;  if  a  Moslem  travels 
through  the  city,  the  inhabitants  shall  give  him  hospitality 
for  three  days.  They  shall  not  be  enforced  to  teach  their 
children  the  Kor4u,  but  they  shall  not  try  to  convert  any 
Moslem  to  their  religion ;  they  shall  in  everv  instance  show 
respect  for  the  Moslems,  and  give  them  the  precedence ; 
I  hey  shall  wear  turbans  and  shoes,  and  use  names  different 
from  theirs.  They  shall  be  allowed  to  ride  on  horseback, 
but  without  either  saddle  or  arma;  they  shall  never  go  out 
without  their  girdles;*  theyshall  not  sell  wine  to  the  Moslems. 

*  Tha  girdlo  wu  difttiieU?e  o(  aU  ChxiiUaiit  Una  IM»%  oader  the  .3io* 
buanedan  sway. 
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and  shall  remain  faithful  to  the  khaliC  and  pay  regularly 
the  taxes  imposed  upon  them.'  Omar  made  his  triumphant 
entry  into  Jerusalem  towards  the  middle  of  the  year  16  of 
the  Uejira  (a.d.  637).  After  conversing  for  awhile  with 
Sophronius,  and  addressing  to  him  several  questions  on 
the  antiquities  of  the  place,  visiting  the  Church  of  the 
Resurrection,  and  saying  his  prayers  under  its  portico, 
he  desired  to  be  conveyed  to  Betnlehem,  where  he  also  per- 
formed his  devotions.  Returning  again  to  the  city,  be 
caused  a  magnificent  mosque  to  be  erected  on  the  site  of 
Solomon's  temple,  the  same  which  still  remains  an  object  of 
great  veneration  to  the  Mussulmans.  The  taking  of  Jeru- 
salem was  followed  by  the  reduction  of  all  the  principal 
cities  of  Palestine,  while  Kh&led  and  Abu  Obeydah  made 
themselves  masters  of  Laodicea,  Antioehia,  Aleppo,  and 
Balbek. 

Being  master  of  Syria,  Omar  prepared  to  invade  Persia* 
a  kingdom  then  ruled  by  a  king  named  Yezdejerd,  against 
which  he  had  at  the  beginning  of  bis  reign  unsuccessfully 
contended  (634).  Saad  Ibn  Abi  Wakk&ss,  who  was  now 
entrusted  with  the  command  of  the  army,  penetrated  far 
into  Persia,  defeated  at  K&desiyyah  a  powerful  army  com* 
manded  by  Rustaro,  who  fell  in  the  battle,  took  possession 
of  Bahr-Sbir,  in  the  western  quarter  of  the  citv  of  Mad&yin, 
the  antient  Ctesiphon,  founded  the  city  of  Kufkh  near  tlie 
Euphrates  (638),  crossed  the  Tigris,  and  at  last  took  Ma- 
d&yin,  the  capital  of  Yesdejerd's  kingdom. 

In  the  meanwhile  Amru  Ibn-al-Ass,  who  commanded  the 
armies  of  Egypt,  completed  the  conquest  of  that  country  by 
the  reduction  of  Alexandria  (640).  It  was  then  that  the 
famous  library  founded  bv  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  is  said  to 
have  been  destroyed  by  the  conauerors.  Upon  an  applica* 
tion  from  Amru  to  the  khalif  to  know  his  pleasure  concern- 
ing its  contents,  an  answer  was  returned,  commanding  its 
destruction, '  for,'  said  Omar, '  if  the  books  of  the  Greeks 
agree  with  the  book  of  Grod  (Kor^n),  they  are  superfluous, 
and  need  not  be  preserved ;  and  if  they  disagree,  they  are  per- 
nicious, and  ought  to  be  destroyed.*  In  consequence  of  this 
decision,  we  are  told,  and  (notwithstanding  all  Gibbon's  in- 
genuity to  discredit  the  account)  we  are  inclined  to  believe, 
that  the  manuscripts  were  delivered  up  to  the  four  (others 
say  five)  thousand  public  baths  in  the  city,  to  which  they 
served  as  precious  fuel  for  six  months.  [Albxanoriaic 
Library.] 

The  conquest  of  Egypt  was  followed  by  that  of  part  of 
Africa.  Amru  push^  his  victorious  arms  as  far  as  the 
deserts  of  Tripoli  and  Barca.  Armenia  was  in  the  mean- 
while subdued  by  Mugheyrah  (641),  and  Khorass4u  (642) 
by  Ahnaf  Ibn  Kays,  another  of  Omar's  lieutenants.  In  the 
same  year  was  fought  the  famous  battle  of  Nehavend,  which 
decided  the  fate  of  Persia.  Firiix,  who  now  commanded 
the  armies  of  Yesdejerd,  was  killed,  and  the  monarch  him- 
self obliged  to  seek  an  asylum  at  Farghauah  among  tho 
Turks,  where  he  died  soon  after  in  poverty. 

The  success  which  attended  the  arms  of  Omar,  his  un- 
flinching severity  towards  the  vanquished  who  would  not 
embrace  the  religion  of  the  prophet,  and,  more  than  all,  tho 
inexorable  justice  which  he  dealt  among  his  own  people, 
excited  against  him  numerous  enemies  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  several  attempts  were  made  upon  his  life.  labalah 
Ibn  Ahy&m,  chief  of  the  Arabian  tribe  of  Ghos4n,  became 
one  of  his  most  implacable  enemies.  Although  a  tri- 
butary to  the  Greek  emperor,  in  whose  states  he  lived  with 
his  tribe,  and  though  professing  the  Christian  rehgion, 
labalah  went  to  see  Omar  at  Medina,  swore  obedience  to 
him,  and  embraced  Islim  with  all  his  followers.  Omar 
then  took  him  with  him  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  While 
the  neophyte  was  making  as  usual  seven  times  the  circuit 
of  the  Kaabah,  an  Arab  of  low  extraction  happened  to  run 
against  him,  and  was  the  cause  of  the  prince's  cloak  falling 
off  his  shoulders.  labalah  resented  the  incivility  by  imme- 
diately striking  the  man  a  blow  on  the  face.  The  man 
made  his  complaint  to  Omar,  who,  having  summoned  laba- 
lah to  his  presence,  sentenced  him  to  receive  a  similar  blow 
fVom  the  complainant.  Against  this  sentence,  just  as  it 
was,  labalah  most  warmly  remonstrated,  saying  that  he  was 
a  king  among  his  own  people,  and  that  the  offender  deserved 
to  be  punished  with  death.  '  My  friend,'  said  Omar  to  him, 
'  the  religion  that  thou  and  I  follow  makes  no  distinction 
between  the  king  and  the  subject.'  Rather  than  submit  to 
the  sentence,  labalah  secretly  left  Mecca  with  all  his  suite» 
abjured  IsUm,  and  sought  the  protection  of  the  Greek  em- 
peror*   He  ha4  moreover  »wom  to  revenge  the  outrag^ 
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Having  coiamumcatod  hit  plans  to  a  resolate  yoikng  tlave 
of  hit,  Wftlhek  Ibn  Muslirer  by  name,  he  promised  him  his 
liberty,  if  be  should  succeed  in  killing  Omar.  Having  ar- 
rived at  Medina  (638),  where  the  khalif  was  then  residing, 
W&ihek  was  informed  that  Omar  was  in  the  habit  of  sitting 
down  every  day  under  a  tree  on  his  way  to  the  mosque. 
W&thek,  having  climbed  up  the  tree,  awaited  the  arrival  of 
Omnr,  who  took  his  seat  beneath  it  and  fell  asleep.  W&thek 
was  upon  the  point  of  coming  down  for  the  purpose  of  stab- 
bing Omar  with  his  dagger,  wnen,  lifting  up  his  eyes,  he  saw 
a  lion  walking  round  him  and  licking  his  feet  Nor  did  the 
lion  cease  to  guard  the  khalif  until  he  awoke,  when  the  lion 
instantly  went  away.  W&thek  was  so  much  struck  bv  this 
circumstance,  that  he  came  down,  kissed  the  khalif  *a  hand, 
confessed  his  intended  crime,  and  embraced  the  Mohamme- 
dan religion. 

The  lifo  of  Omar  however  was  at  length  ended  by  assassi- 
nation. A  Persian  slave  of  the  Magian  sect,  whose  name 
was  Abii  Liilii  Firtii,  had  been  obliged  by  his  master  Al- 
mugheyrah  Ibn  As-shaabah  to  pay  him  two  dirhems  daily, 
in  conformity  with  the  Mohammedan  custom,  for  the  free 
exercise  of  his  religion.  Finiz,  resenting  this  treatment, 
brought  a  complaint  before  the  khalif,  and  requested  that 
some  part  at  least  of  the  tribute  exacted  of  him  might  be 
remitted ;  but  this  fkvour  being  refused  by  Omar,  the  Per- 
sian swore  his  destruction,  and  some  days  afterwards,  while 
Omar  was  performing  his  morning  devotions  in  the  mosque 
at  Medina,  he  stabbed  him  thrice  in  the  belly  with  a  sharp 
dagger.  The  people  fell  upon  the  assassin,  but  be  made  so 
desperate  a  defence,  that  although  he  was  aimed  with  no 
other  weapon  than  his  dagger,  he  wounded  thirteen  of  the 
assailants,  and  seven  of  them  mortally.  At  last  one  of  the 
khalif  *s  attendants  threw  his  cloak  over  his  head  and  seised 
him ;  upon  which  he  stabbed  himself,  and  soon  after  expired. 

Omar  languished  five  days.  He  died  on  a  Friday,  in  the 
month  of  Mu-l-hajjab,  a.h.  23,  answering  to  the  month  of 
November,  a.d.  644.  He  was  buried  on  the  following  i9atur- 
day,  close  to  the  prophet  and  Ab<i  Bekr,  in  a  mosc^ue  which 
he  had  founded  at  Medina,  where  his  tomb  is  still  visited 
with  great  respect  by  the  Mussulmans.  Having  been  asked, 
some  time  before  his  death,  to  name  his  successor,  he  refiised ; 
and  upon  the  suggestion  of  one  of  his  courtiers  that  be 
should  leave  the  khalifkte  to  his  son  Abdullah,  he  remarked, 
*  It  is  enough  that  one  out  of  my  family  has  been  forced  to 
bear  this  burden,  and  account  afterwards  to  his  God  for  the 
command  and  government  of  the  faithful.* 

Omar  was  sixty-three  years  old  when  he  died.  Authors 
ate  at  variance  as  to  the  duration  of  his  khalifate:  the  best- 
informed  historians  however  say  that  he  reigned  between 
ten  and  eleven  years.  Abii-l-feda(/^n.  Most.,  torn,  i.,  p.  251) 
says  ten  years,  six  months,  and  eight  days.  Omar  was  tall ; 
he  had  a  clear  complexion ;  his  head  was  bald.  Moham- 
medanism cannot  boast  of  a  more  virtuous  sovereign  or  a 
more  zealous  apostle.  It  has  been  said  of  him  that  he  con- 
tributed more  efficaciously  to  the  advancement  of  the  Mo- 
hammedan religion  than  the  prophet  himself  Khondemir, 
the  celebrated  Persian  historian,  thus  recapitulates  the 
praiseworthy  acts  of  this  khalif:-—'  He  took  (torn  the  infidels 
36,000  cities  or  castles,  destroyed  4000  temples  or  churches, 
and  founded  or  endowed  1400  mosques.'  The  prophet  had 
the  greatest  esteem  for  Omar,  whose  daughter  Hansah  he 
married.  On  a  certain  occasion  he  was  heard  to  say,  *  If 
God  had  wished  to  send  a  second  messenger  to  this  world, 
his  choice  would  undoubtedly  have  fallen  on  Omar.*  The 
devotion,  humility,  and  abstinence  of  this  khalif  have 
become  proverbial  among  the  Mussulmans.  He  never 
tasted  any  other  food  than  barley-bread  and  dates ;  water 
was  his  only  drink ;  and  he  was  often  found  asleep  under  the 
porch  of  a  mosque  or  beneath  a  tree.  He  complied  roost 
strictly  with  all  the  precepts  of  the  Kor&n.  Eutychius  tells 
us  that  during  his  khalifate  he  performed  nine  times  the 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  In  order  better  to  conform  to  the 
regulations  of  the  Koriin,  he  lived  by  the  work  of  his  hands, 
supporting  himself  entirely  by  the  sale  of  leather  belts 
which  he  manufactured.  But  the  auality  for  which  Omar 
was  most  conspicuous  was  justice,  which  he  is  said  to  have 
administered  with  an  even  hand  to  infidels  as  well  as  be- 
lievers. The  historian  W&kedi  says  that  the  staff  of  Omar 
was  more  dreaded  than  the  sword  of  his  successors.  In  the 
lifetime  of  Mohammed,  a  Moslem,  condemned  for  his  ini- 
mmous  treatment  of  a  Jew,  happening  to  appeal  to 
Omar  from  the  sentence  of  the  prophet,  he  immediately 
cut  him  down  with  his  tcymitar  for  not  acquiescing  in 


the  tentenee  of  to  upright  a  jndg*.  Frooi  lliii  wmmm- 
stance  Mohammed  giave  Omar  the  tareame  of  A14ar«a« 
which  he  retained  ever  afterwards*  a  word  ■■■  tni 
the  divider,  or  the  discriminator*  thus  dooblv  alinAan  w 
his  action  and  the  discernment  which  prompted  it.  S«*ri. 
of  the  best  Mohammedan  insiitntioitt  datv  ftoa  CU 
reign  of  Omar.  It  was  in  his  time  that  tba  asa  «f  tl« 
Hejira,  or  flight  of  Mohammed,  by  which  aU  MabmmmmmM^ 
nations  compute  their  years,  was  established,  and  ito  Iht-* 
ning  fixed  on  the  16th  dav  of  July,  a.d.  62i.  Be  wm  t^ 
first  who  kept  armies  nnder  pay,  and  assigned  mmmm.^  .. 
officers  out  of  the  public  revenue :  be  insUtutM  a  avt  ii 
pohce  force  to  watch  at  night  for  the  wcemixj  «f  Qm  m*- 
zens ;  and  he  promulgated  some  exoelleot  n^hliiM  rw- 
specting  the  duties  of  masters  towards  their  slavca.  H*  v« 
also  the  first  who  assumed  the  titlv  of  Amlral- 
(commander  of  the  faithful)  instead  of  that  of 
rasiili-llahi  (vicar  of  the  messenger  of  Godi 
predecessor  Ab^  Bekr  had  used.  Omar*s  mm 
object  of  the  greatest  veneration  among  UaMulaafls  «f  tkm 
Sunni.  or  orthodox  sect;  not  so  among  the  SbiilM^er  nam- 
sans  of  Ali,  who  look  upon  the  three  flrrt  khafafik  AW  Bakr* 
Omar,  and  Othmin,  as  usorpen  of  the  khahfht<i  Ip  cW  |n- 
judice  of  Ali,  to  whom,  they  pretend,  tt  Wlooftd  aa  the 
nearest  relative  of  the  prophet. 

(Ab)i-l-fed^  Annalei  Motlemici,  transWied  Wy  BeiiAr. 
Hafhio,  1790,  tom.  i.,  fol.  250,  et  seq. ;  AWmakhs.  Aefnra* 
Saracenica^  apud  Brpenium,  Ludg.  Batav^  Uti«  pi  ^  h 
see). ;  RaudhtUu-lmanddhir^  by  Ibn  Bhihnah,  1C&;  Ihf 
Htftorv  qf  the  Satacmtit  by  Simon  OeklejTt  p^  >•• ,  Ibn-a!- 
Khattib,  Hi$toria  CaHphamm^  apod  Caain ;  BA,  Ar.  Buf< 
Ese.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  1 7  7,  et  seq. ;  D*Herbe)oit,  BikOr^  m  ^mJJmm 
Ben  olrKhaitab,  Khaied,  Damaehk,  Jekamdrimk,  cc  aliki; 
Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fail,  vol.  ix.,  p.  222 ;  &e.) 

OMAR  II.  (Abd  Ha&a),  the  eighth  kfaalsf  of  the  fcus 
of  Umeyyah  who  reigned  in  the  East,  was  tJLt  aonef  AW- 
al-aziz,  and  the  nephew  of  Abd-al-malek.  He  iwwn  ^ii 
his  cousin  8uleym4n,  in  the  month  of  Safar,  a.^.  M  (6cf«, 
A.D.  717).  This  khalif,  who  on  his  mother's (Uaam-AaMM  * 
side  was  the  great-grandson  of  the  first  Omar,  tasitaatd  .e 
every  respect  the  conduct  and  the  virtuea  of  hv  iBaiinw 
ancestor.  He  was  simple,  modest,  and  fragal ;  he  \^t4 
justice  so  much  as  to  sacrifice  to  it  his  own  inleiMta  wml 
those  of  his  family.  He  was  religions  and  davp«t«and  ka 
mind  was  always  occupied  with  tne  idea  of  a  fotw  weria 
One  of  the  first  acts  of  his  administration  was  la  a^mnm 
the  maledictions  which,  since  the  time  and  bv  the  ensr  *! 
Muawiyah,  the  first  khalif  of  his  fhmfly,  had  tean  nad  •= 
all  the  mosques  against  the  partisans  and  danendaato  s' 
Ali :  he  also  restored  to  the  latter  the  lands  which  Hbr 
prophet  had  given  to  Ali,  and  decreed  thai  %hm 
should  be  equally  divided  among  their  poeleniy. 
and  other  acts  of  justice  towards  the  prosmbad  i»~^ 
alarm  among  the  members  and  partisana  of  tba 
Umeyyah,  and  especially  Yezfd,  his  conna  aad  • 
They  feared  lest  Omar,  carried  away  by  hia  lew  ai  j 
and  his  respect  for  the  family  of  the  ptepheL 
appoint  a  grandson  of  Ali  to  succeed  him  in  the 
and  they  decided  to  get  rid  of  him.  This  they  aceoa 
by  administering  to  him  a  slow  poison,  Avm  tha 
of  which  he  died  at  H&aserah,  in  Syria,  in  tba  mo* 
Reieb,  a.h.  101  (Jan.,  aj>.  720),  after  a  reign  of  tw« 
and  five  months,  in  the  forty-first  jear  of  hie  a| 
had  been  extremely  economical  in  hispefaonaadl 
but  his  excessive  liberality  exhausted  all  his  riuMaia,  sm 
at  his  death  there  was  not  in  the  royal  eoAcs  a  aan  sail- 
cient  to  cover  the  expenses  of  his  AineraL 

(Abi!ilfed&,  Annalet  MoeUmicif  voL  i^  ^  M7,  et  ic^ 
Al-makin,  Hietoria  Saraceniea^  p.  75,  ei  aco. ;  Ab6-Msra. 
Historia  Dynastiarum^  transl.  by  Pocoeke^  edit  nov^  f^  *^ 
et  seq. ;  Ockley,  Hieiarv  ofiMe  Saracene^  a.  244.) 

OMAR,  IBN  AL-AFTTAS  AL-MUTAWAKEI 
ALAILLAH  (he  who  trusts  in  God),  was  tha  foar«b  as. 
last  sovereign  of  the  dynasty  of  Beni  Al-afttaa,  who  nni  > 
in  the  west  of  the  Peninsula  fton  a.r.  498  to  4&7  (Just  |e.' 
1094).  After  the  death  of  his  brother  Yahya  . 
(a.d.  1082),  Omar  succeeded  him  in  a  kingde« 
tended  over  the  greatest  part  of  Sxtremadnra  aai  I 


and  the  capital  of  which  was  the  city  of  Badaioc  At  n^i 
time  the  once  powerful  empire  of  the  Ban!  iJw^j^  t»« 
vanished,  and  Mohammedan  Spain  was  dmiad  mia  «a»^« 
petty  kingdoms,  whose  rulers  were  continttaUy  ^ 
agaii^st  one  another.    [Moobs.]    One  of  the 
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and  enterprising  of  tkeie  petty  monarehi  was  Omar,  who 

seems  to  have  possessed  all  the  qualifications  of  a  good 
Eastern  monarch— invincible  courage,  mild  but  impartial 
justice,  and  liberality  touching  upon  prodieality  towards 
the  learned.  Soon  after  bis  accession  to  the  throne,  hearing 
that  Alfonso  VII.  was  besieging  Yahya,  king  of  Toledo,  in 
his  capital,  he  sent  his  son  Fadhl  to  his  assistance  with  a 
considerable  force ;  but  after  several  sharp  encounters,  in 
which  he  lost  the  best  of  his  men,  Fadhl  was  obliged  to 
retreat,  and  Toledo  surrendered  to  the  Christian  king  on 
the  2dth  May,  a.d.  1085.  The  taking  of  that  important 
capital,  the  rapidity  with  which  Alfonso  followed  up  his 
conquests,  and,  more  than  all,  his  declaration  that  he 
would  not  lav  down  arms  until  he  had  conquered  the 
whole  of  Mohammedan  Spain,  threw  alarm  among  the 
Moorish  kings.  After  a  meeting  held  at  Cordova  (a.d. 
1086)  as  to  the  best  means  of  humbling  the  pride  and  check- 
ing the  power  of  Alfonso,  it  was  agreed  that  Omar  should 
write  a  letter,  in  the  name  of  the  other  kings,  to  Yihuf 
Ibn  T&shefin,  the  Alrcoravide  sultan  of  Marocco,  and 
implore  the  help  of  his  arms  against  the  formidable  Christian. 
Yusuf,  who  was  seeking  fbr  a  pretext  to  leave  his  native 
deserts  and  settle  with  his  ferocious  bands  in  the  fertile 
valleys  of  Andalusia,  immediately  seized  on  the  opportunity 
offered  him ;  and,  crossing  the  strait,  landed  on  the  coast 
of  Spain,  in  August,  a.d.  1086.  [Almoravides.]  Omar 
and  the  other  kings  of  Mohammedan  Spain  hastened  to 
join  the  Africans  with  their  best  troops ;  and  four  months 
afterwards  (December,  a.d.  1086)  was  fought,  not  far  from 
Badajoz,  at  a  place  called  Zalaca,  one  of  the  most  strongly- 
contested  and  most  sanguinary  battles  on  record.  The 
flower  of  the  Spanish  chivalry  remained  on  the  field.  Al- 
fonso himself  was  severelv  wounded  in  the  thigh,  by  the 
hand,  as  it  is  asserted,  of  Omar  Ibn  Al-afttas.  Elated  with 
success,  the  African  conqueror  soon  turned  his  arms  against 
those  of  his  own  fbith,  and  the  brave  Omar  became  one 
of  his  first  victims.  After  defending  fbr  some  time  his 
kingdom  against  the  superior  forces  of  his  adversary,  com- 
manded by  Seyr  Ibn  AM  Bekr,  Omar  was  obliged  to  shut 
himself  up  in  his  capital,  where  he  still  held  out  for  a  con- 
siderable time.  The  inhabitants  having  at  last  obliged  him 
to  capitulate,  Omar  surrendered  the  city  on  condition  that 
his  hfe  and  property  should  be  preserved.  The  African 
general  agreea  to  the  terms :  but  scarcely  had  Omar  left 
Badaioz,  with  his  family  and  a  few  faithful  servants,  when 
a  body  of  cavah-y.  sent  by  Seyr,  overtook  them,  and  they 
were  all  put  to  death  (Feb.,  a.d.  1090).  This  lamentable 
catastrophe  has  been  recorded  in  a  beautiful  elegiac  poem 
by  an  Arabian  poet  named  Ibn  Abdtin.  The  poem  is  in  the 
Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford. 

(Ab1i-l-fed(^  Annales  Moslemicit  vol.  iii. ;  Casiri,  Bib,Ar, 
Hisp.  Esc,  vol.  ii.,  p.  1 78,  et  seq. ;  Conde,  Hist,  de  la  Dom*, 
vol.  ii. ;  Cardonne,  Hist,  de  VAfriqpja,  voL  ii.) 

OMAR,  IBN  HAFSSU'N,a&mou8  rebel  who  long  defied 
all  the  power  of  the  sultans  of  Cordova,  was  bom  at  Ronda, 
of  Christian  parents,  towards  the  middle  of  the  third  cen- 
tury of  the  Hejira.  He  was  at  first  a  tailor,  but  finding  his 
profession  beneath  him,  he  repaired  to  Truxillo,  a  town  in 
Extremadura,  and  enlisted  himself  as  a  soldier.  "We  next 
hear  of  hina  as  a  captain  of  banditti  in  the  hills  of  Anda- 
lusia, where  he  long  battled  the  pursuit  of  justice,  and 
defeated  all  the  troops  sent  for  his  apprehension.  Some 
time  afterwards,  scorning  his  narrow  limits,  he  went  to  the 
frontiers  of  Navarre,  seized  on  a  mountain  fortress,  and 
thence  extended  his  ravages  into  Aragon.  He  appears  to 
have  soon  subjected  the  neighbouring  counti^.  As  his 
forces  increased,  he  assumed  the  tone  of  a  sovereign,  excited 
the  inhabitants  to  revolt  against  the  sultans  of  Cordova,  and 
made  even  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  with  Ordoiio 
II..  king  of  Asturias  and  Leon.  Profiting  by  the  internal 
troubles  which  at  that  time  (a.d.  8d9)  agitated  the  kingdom 
of  Cordova  [Moors],  then  in  the  hands  of  a  warlike  but 
unfortunate  prince,  Mohammed  I.,  this  daring  rebel,  at  the 
hesd  of  a  powerful  army,  composed  of  Mohammedans  and 
Christians,  began  to  ravage  the  richest  provinces  of  the  em- 
pire, and  to  commit  all  manner  of  depredations,  defeating 
in  every  encounter  the  royal  armies  sent  against  him.  As 
might  be  expected,  his  success  brought  all  the  discontented 
under  his  standard :  Abd-aUmalek,  the  governor  of  Lerida, 
openly  embraced  his  cause,  and  the  example  was  followed 
hy  other  local  governors.  Mohammed  advanced  to  chastise 
the  rebel  at  the  head  of  his  best  troops  (a.d.  866) ;  but 
Omar,  who  had  as  much  canning  as  courage,  seeing  that  he 


could  not  oontend  against  the  royal  forces,  had  recourse  ta 
the  following  stratagem.  By  his  messengers  he  persuaded 
Mohammed  that  his  only  object  was  to  deceive  their  com 
men  enemies,  the  Christians,  in  order  better  to  turn  his 
arms  against  them ;  that  he  was  still  a  true  Mussulman,  and 
a  loyal  subject.  Mohammed  praised  him  for  his  policy, 
promised  him  ample  reward  if  he  succeeded  in  his  enter- 
prise, and  actually  sent  his  own  nephew,  Zeyd  Ibn  K&sim, 
with  a  body  of  cavalry  to  strengthen  Omar  (a.d.  866) ;  but 
no  sooner  had  the  prince  and  his  followers  reached  the  camp, 
than  they  were  barbarously  butchered  by  their  treacherous 
allies.  On  receiving  the  news  of  this  catastrophe,  Moham- 
med swore  to  be  revenged :  he  ordered  his  eldest  sou,  Al- 
mundhir,to  take  the  field  against  the  rebels,  enjoining  him 
never  to  appear  again  in  his  presence  unless  he  had  com- 
pletely (pushed  the  perfidious  outlaw.  Al-mundhir  sought 
Omar,  who  awaited  his  arrival  without  fear.  In  the  bloody 
battle  that  ensued  (a.d.  867)  the  rebels  were  cut  to  pieces,  and 
their  chief  was  obliged  to  seek  refuge  among  the  fastnesses 
of  the  Pyrenees.  But  Omar  had  too  much  spirit  to  be  put 
down  by  one  reverse,  although  he  could  scarcely  depend  on 
a  few  score  of  followers:  he  offered  his  services  to  the  Na- 
varrese,  gained  for  them  many  fortresses,  and  received  fVom 
them  the  title  of  king.  The  governors  of  Saragossa  and 
Huesca  having  taken  the  field  against  him,  he  defeated  their 
united  forces,  and  conquered  the  whole  country  as  far  as  the 
Ebro.  This  time  the  sultan  Mohammed  in  person,  accom- 
panied by  his  son  Al-mundhir,  marched  against  the  rebel. 
Omar  endeavoured  by  light  skirmishing  to  prevent  a  general 
engagement,  but  he  was  unsuccessful ;  and  after  a  roost 
bloody  conflict,  in  which  he  himself  was dangerouslvwounded^ 
his  army  was  completely  defeated  at  Aybar,  on  the  firontier 
of  Navarre  and  Aragon,  in  a.d.  882.  Omar  contrived  to 
escape  from  the  field  of  battle,  but  he  died  the  ensuing  year 
from  his  wounds.  Ho  left  a  son,  named  K&leb,  who  in- 
herited his  coura^,  and  who,  more  fortunate  than  his  father, 
remained  in  undisturbed  possession  of  Eastern  Spain,  where 
he  had  founded  a  kingdom,  until  he  was  ultimately  put 
down  by  Abd-al-rabman  III.,  in  a.d.  919.  Omar  and  his 
son  K^leb  have  been  often  confounded  by  Cardonne  and 
Casiri;  and  hence  the  error  committed  by  M.  de  Sacy 
(Biographie  Universelle,  in  voc.  Omar  Ben  Hqfssoun),  who 
made  one  out  of  the  two  individuals. 

(Conde,  Hisloria  de  la  Dominacion  de  losArabes  en  Espo^a^ 
vol.  i.,  p.  294  et  seq. ;  Casiri,  Bib,  Ar,  Hisp,  Eic,  vol.  ii., 
pp.34,  47,  108, et  passim;  Cardonne, /fi«/.  de  VAJr,  et  de 
PEsp.,  vol.  in  p.  289  et  seij. ;  Roderici  Toletani  Historia 
Arabian  ad  calcem  Erpenii  Historite  Saracenicie,  Lugd., 
Bat,  1625.) 

OMAR,  an  eminent  physician  and  mathematician,  whose 
complete  name  and  titles  are  Omar  Ben  Abderrahman  Ben 
Ali  Abulhakem  Al-Kermani  (the  Ormanian,  probably 
so  called  from  his  family  having  been  originally  natives  of 
the  province  of  Kerman,  or  Carmania,  a  country  on  the 
south-east  of  Persia).  He  was  born  at  Cordova,  ah.  368 
(a.d.  990),  and  travelled  into  the  East  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
proving himself  in  geometry  and  medicine.  On  his  return 
to  Spain  he  settled  at  Saragossa,  where  ho  died,  at  the  age 
of  ninety,  a.h.  458  (a.d.  1080).  He  was  particularly 
famous  for  his  skill  in  performing  surgical  operations,  but 
left  no  works  behind  him  either  on  medicine  or  mathe- 
matics. 

((Arab.  Philosoph,  Biblioth,,  in  Casiri,  BibUoth,  ArMco' 
Hisp,  Escurial,  tom.  i„  p.  436.) 

OMAR,  BEN-AHMED  BEN  CHALDUN  ABU 
MOSLEM  ALHADHRAMI,  was  probably  born  (as  his 
name  would  seem  to  imply)  in  Hadhramaut,  a  province  of 
Arabia.  He  gave  his  chief  attention  to  geometry,  astro- 
nomy, and  medicine,  in  all  of  which  branches  of  science  he 
acquired  great  fame,  and  was  no  less  eminent  fbr  his  moral 
character  than  for  his  philosophical  attainments.  He  died 
AH. 449 (A.D.  1071), at  Seville,  in  Spain,  where  he  had  been 
fbr  some  time  settled. 

(Arab.  Philosoph,  BibUoth.,  loco  citato.) 

OMAYYADES,  or  UMAYYADES.    [Moors.] 

OMBI.    [Egypt.] 

OMEN,  a  sign  or  prognostication  of  future  events,  sup- 
posed to  be  an  intimation  from  a  superior  power.  Accord- 
ing to  Varro  (De  Ling.  Lat.,  lib.  v.,  c.  7).  the  word  is  derived 
from  the  language  of  a  person  speaking;  *Omen,  quod  ex 
ore  primum  elatum  est,  osmen  dictum  ;*  which  was  also  the 
opinion  of  Cicero  (De  Divin,,  i,  c.  45),  who  says,  *  Neque 
solum  Deorum  voces  Pythagorsai  observitaverunt,  sed  etiam 
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cultivated  rather  than  com.  The  soil  is  remarkable  for  its 
fertility.  The  canals  or  pools  of  this  marshy  tract  formerly 
cnntiiin»d  many  floating  islands,  of  a  few  feet  diameter, 
covered  with  grass  and  snrubs,  which  were  regarded  as  ob- 
jects of  great  curiosity;  from  neglect  most  of  them  have 
become  attached  to  the  bank  or  to  the  bottom  of  the  ditches. 
Peat  is  dug  in  these  marshes.  The  environs  of  St.  Omer 
arc  fertile  in  corn,  colza,  flax  and  hemp,  and  afford  excellent 
pasturage. 

The  arrondissement  of  St.  Omer  comprehends  an'  area  of 
419  square  miles,  and  includes  117  communes.    It  is  sub- 
divided into  seven  cantons,  or  districts,  each  under  a  justice 
of  the  peace.    The  populat^n,  in  1831,  was  103,073;  in 
1836,  it  was  105,020. 
OMERCUNTUC.    [Hindustan,  vol.  xii..  p.  205.1 
OMMIADE,  or  UMEYYAH  DYNASTY.     [Moors.1 
O'MNIBUS,  a  long-bodied  coach  or  carriage,  calculated 
to  afford  side-seats  in  the  interior  to  twelve  or  fourteen  per- 
sons.    It  was  originated  in  Paris,  in  the  year  1827,  and 
derives  its  name  from  the  last  word  of  the  inscription  placed 
upon  the  sides  of  the  earliest  of  those  vehicles,  namely, 
Enireprise  gcnerale  des  Omnibus.     In  the  latter  part  of 
1831  and  beginning  of  1832,  omnibus  carriages  began  to 
ply  in  the  streets  of  London.    Those  from  Paddington  to 
the  Bank  were  the  earliest.    Carriages  of  similar  form  were 
used  in  England  as  long  stages  more  than  forty  years  ago, 
but  not  answering  the  expectations  of  the  proprietors  in 
point  of  profit,  they  were  soon  laid  down.     Omnibuses  be- 
gan to  run  in  Amsterdam  in  September,  1839. 
OMSK.    [Siberia.] 
ON.    [Egypt.] 

ONAGGA,  or  DAUW,  names  of  the  Equua  montanus 
of  Burchell.    [Horse,  vol  xii.,  p.  314.] 

ONAGRA'CEiE.  Under  this  name  is  comprehended  a 
group  of  polypetalous  exogenous  plants,  which,  in  their 
more  complete  condition,  are  certainly  known  by  their  in- 
ferior ovary,  and  by  all  the  parts  of  the  flower  being  four,  or 
a  constant  multiple  of  that  number.  Thus  in  the  plant  now 
figured  iJussicea  grancU/hra)  there  are  four  sepals,  four 
petals,  twice  four  stamens,  four  stigmas,  four  cells  to  the 
ovar^,  and  the  fruit  when  ripe  bursts  into  four  valves.  The 
species  characterised  by  this  peculiarity  are  chiefly  her- 
baceous plants,  inhabiting  the  more  temperate  parts  of  the 
world,  and  have  white,  yellow,  or  red  flowers,  such,  for  ex- 
ample, as  the  great  genus  of  QBnotheras,  or  Evening  prim- 
roses, and  the  Epilobiums,  which  are  so  common  as  wild 
plants.  It  is  only  in  the  Fuchsia,  which  has  a  succulent 
fruit,  and  forms  an  approach  to  Myrtaceee,  that  a  woody 
structure  is  met  with. 


JusciflM  grandiflora. 
'  1,  a  frnit  nearly  ripe,  and  curmounted  by  iU  fuur  sepals;  2,  a  transverse  seo* 
tion  of  the  same,  to  show  the  four  cells. 

But  although  genuine  Onagracese  are  thus  plainly  limited, 
botanists  admit  into  the  order  other  plants  which  do  not 
possess  the  character  proper  to  the  order,  and  which  are  re- 
garded as  imperfect  states  of  it.  Thus  Hippuris,  which  has 
only  one  stamen^  no  petals,  and  a  one-celled  ovary,  is  re- 


garded as  a  case  of  degradation  from  theOnagraceous  tjnpe; 
and  Lopezia,  with  only  one  perfect  stamen,  one  imperfect 
stamen,  and  two  petals,  is  considered  another  but  less  de- 
graded condition  of  the  order.  (De  Candolle's  Prodromuip 
vol  iii.,  p.  35.) 

A  large  proportion  of  Onagraceous  plants  are  ornamental, 
and  consist  of  common  ^rden  flowers,  especiallv  the  species 
(EnotherOf  Godeiia,  Eptlobium,  and  Fuchsia;  but  none  of 
of  them  possess  any  useful  quality  worth  recording. 

ONCHl'DIUM.  [Cyclobranchiata,  vol.  viii^  p.  249 ; 
LiMACiDJE,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  486.] 

ONCHlIXyRIS.    [Cyclobranchiata,  vol.  viii.,  p.  249.] 

ONCI'DIUM  is  a  very  large  genus  of  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical OrchidacesD,  found  in  the  western  hemisphere, 
where  the  species  are  common,  especially  in  Mexico 
and  some  of  the  West  Indian  islanos,  Brazil,  and  Peru. 
They  have  usually  yellow  flowers  spotted  with  a  rich  red- 
dish-brown :  sometimes  the  blossoms  are  purple,  and  more 
rarely  white.  They  belong  to  the  Vandeous  section  of  their 
order  [Orchidace^],  and  are  known  by  their  labellum 
being  broad,  more  or  less  lobed,  distinct  from  the  column, 
and  furnished  at  the  base  with  a  tuberculated  disk,  which 
usually  presents  some  grotesque  appearance.  Their  sepals 
and  petals  are  spreading,  their  column  has  a  membranous 
ear  on  each  side,  and  they  have  two  pollen  masses  attached 
to  a  long  caudicula.  The  most  remarkable  species  is  the 
Butterfly-plant,  so  called  in  consequence  of  the  supposed 
resemblance  of  its  flowers  to  some  insect  upon  the  wing. 
This  is  found  in  Trinidad,  growing  on  the  branches  of  trees, 
and  bears  a  long,  jointed,  compressed,  spotted  scape,  firom 
the  apex  of  which  swings  lightly  a  large  yellow  ana  brown 
flower,  whose  labellum  is  compared  to  the  body  of  an  insect, 
the  column  to  its  head,  a  pair  of  processes  arising  firom  the 
column  to  short  antennse,  and  the  long  narrow  sepals  and 
petals  to  legs.    It  is  now  common  in  hothouses. 


Onckiium  PapUio,  or  Butterfly  Plant. 

ONDATOA.    [Musquash] 

ONEGA.  Lake.    [Russia.] 

ONE'GLI  A,  a  province  and  town  of  the  Sardinian  States 
in  the  western  Riviera  of  Genoa,  between  the  provinces  of 
San  Remo  on  the  south-west  and  Albenza  on  the  north- 
east. The  Apennines  bound  it  to  the  north,  and  separate  it 
from  the  valley  of  the  Tanaro  in  Piedmont.  The  province  of 
Oneglia  consists  of  several  valleys  sloping  from  the  foot  of 
the  Apennines  to  the  sea,  and  watered  by  mountain  torrents. 
The  principal  stream,  called  the  Impero,  flows  by  the  walls  of 
Oneglia.  The  chief  produce  of  the  country  is  oil,  of  which 
1 00,000  barrels  are  exported  annually,  partly  by  sea  and 
partly  by  land,  to  Piedmont  and  Lombardy.  The  average 
price  of  each  barrel  on  the  spot  is  about  two  pounds  sterling. 
The  population  of  the  province  is  52,770,  distributed  into  6 7 
communes. 

1.  Oneglia,  where  the  authorities  reside,  is  a  town  of 
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5400  inlukbttants:  it  bat  a  fine  oollegiftto  cbaieb,  and  a  edi* 
lege  kept  by  tbe  fathers  Sebokurum  Pianim.  Oneglia  ii 
tbe  birtliplace  of  the  celebrated  naval  commander  and  atatea- 
man  Andrea  Doria.  In  1792  tbe  French  admiral  Truguet 
appeared  with  his  fleet  before  Oneglia,  and  sent  a  boat  to 
summon  the  town  to  surrender,  France  being  then  at  war 
with  the  king  of  Sardinia.  The  few  soldiers  in  the  town 
fired  upon  the  boat,  and  killed  some  sailors  and  wounded  the 
officer  m  charge  of  the  boat  Upon  this  Truguet  began  a 
fhrious  cannonade  upon  the  town  and  almost  entirely  de- 
stroyed it  The  people  ran  away  to  tbe  mountains.  The 
town  has  been  since  rebuilt,  and  it  carries  on  some  trade  by 
sea.  2.  Porto  Maurizio,  a  few  miles  south-west  of  Oneglia, 
a  busy  thriving  seafaring  town,  has  a  small  harbour  for 
boaU  and  a  roadstead  for  larger  Teasels:  it  contains  nearly 
7000  inhabiunu,  manv  fine  houseN  a  handsome  collegiate 
church,  and  several  other  churches  with  good  paintings  of 
the  Genoese  school.  The  surrounding  hills  and  valleys  are 
pianted  with  olive-trees  and  studded  with  country-houses. 
3.  Diano,  which  is  divided  between  Diano  Castello^  or  Up- 
per Diano,  and  Diano  Marina,  or  the  lower  town,  contains 
altogether  about  9000  inhabitants,  distributed  in  several 
villages  or  communes.  The  valley  of  Diano  is  one  of  the 
most  fertile  districts  of  the  Riviera  of  Genoa.  It  produces 
oil  and  good  wine.  A  great  part  of  the  population  are 
aailors. 

Oneglia  was  formerly  a  feudal  principality,  and  once  be- 
longed to  the  family  of  Doria,  who  sola  it  in  1676  to  Em- 
manuel Philibert,  duke  of  Savoy  and  prince  of  Piedmont 
From  that  time  it  remained  subject  to  the  House  of  Savoy, 
until  the  French  occupation  in  consequence  of  the  wars  of 
the  Revolution.  At  the  Restoration  it  was  formed  into  a 
province  with  tlie  neighbouring  Genoese  district  of  Porto 
Maurisio.  A  new  road  leads  from  Oneglia  over  a  pass  in 
the  Apennines,  about  3000  feet  high,  to  Ormea  in  the 
valley  of  the  Tanaro  in  Piedmont. 

(Serristori.  Siaiistica  dell  Italia;  Bertolotti,  Viaggio 
nella  Liguria  Marittima,) 

ONEIDA.    [NkwYork.] 

ONGAR.    [EssKx.] 

ONION.  The  species  from  which  the  varieties  of  the 
common  onion  have  been  derived  is  the  Allium  Cepe*  Its 
uses  are  almost  universally  known,  and  its  cultivation  is 
practised  in  most  countries.  The  range  of  latitude  within 
which  it  may  be  grown  extends  from  tbe  tropics  almost  to 
tbe  coldest  verge  of  the  temperate  zone.  Its  leaves  and 
roots  are  of  an  annual  nature,  inasmuch  as  they  die  in  the 
course  of  a  single  summer,  after  perfecting  a  bulb ;  the  latter 
however  is  biennial,  and  capable  of  putting  forth  fresh  roots 
and  leaves  in  the  following  season,  and  of  acquiring  an 
increase  in  its  size.  This  property  is  taken  advantage  of  in 
one  of  the  modes  of  cultivation. 

The  following  are  the  principal  varieties  :^ 

Early  Silver-skinned^  valuable  only  on  account  of  its 
carliness. 

Silver-ikinned^mQ^x^XeXy  large,  flat  shining,  white, 
mild. 

Portugal — large,  oblate,  imported  largely  ftt>m  the  country 
of  which  it  bears  the  name,  but  only  adapted  for  a  supply 
during  the  early  part  of  winter :  quality  rather  mild. 

Tripoli — the  largest  of  all  the  varieties :  oval,  or  some- 
what flattened,  light  red,  mild,  but  does  not  keep  long. 

Spanish^  or  i^^^Vi^—large,  flat  white,  mild ;  resembles 
the  Portugal  onion,  but  is  better  adapted  for  cultivation  in 
this  climate. 

Slrasburg^lvLTge,  flat  or  globular,  light  red  tinged  with 
green,  strong-flavoured,  and  keeps  well. 

Deptford  and  GA)Atf — are  sub  varieties  of  the  preceding, 
of  milder  quality,  and  yield  generally  good  crops. 

Jame9*s  Keeping — large,  pyriform,  brownish-red ;  keeps 
remarkably  well ;  flavour  strong. 

B/o<wi-r«/— middle-sized,  flat  deep  red ;  keeps  well,  but 
of  the  strongest  flavour,  on  which  account  it  is  medicinally 
preferred  to  the  other  varieties. 

Yellow  or  Straw-coloured  (Ognon  paiUe  ou  jaune  of  \he 
French) — small,  globular,  firm,  valuable  for  pickling. 

Two-bladed — small,  roundish,  green,  with  little  foliage. 

Potato  or  Under-ground  Onion. — ^This  peculiar  variety 
forms  numerous  bulbs  below  the  surface,  which  attain 
maturity  earlv  in  the  summer. 

Tree  or  Bulb-bearing  Onion— hewn,  instead  of  flowers, 
small  bulbs,  which  are  only  useful  for  pickling. 

Onions  will  succeed  in  any  good  rich  soil,  provided  it  be 


neither  too  wai  and  aihoaiva,  nor,  oo  tho 

dry  and  light     They  may  evaa  be  grown 

the  Sana  apot  for  a  nuoabor  of  yaara,  coetiary  lo  wkaa 

happens  with  the  mi^only  of  eropt.     Abniwlimw  of  woS- 

Srepared  manure  should  bo  tfaoioogUy  moonsaaod  m 
igginc  the  soil  The  dunf  of  pi^oooa  and  poultry  »  and 
with  advantage ;  and  some,  parttculariy  tha  WrmA  pm* 
doners,  prefor  shoep-dung. 

The  time  of  sowmg  the  general  crop  is  from  Uw  «Mli 
of  February  to  tho  middle  of  March,  aooofding  to  tW  mm 
of  the  ground  and  of  the  weathor.  Tho  sooda  say  U  i 
broadcast  or  in  very  shallow  drilU:  tbo  latter  n 
of  the  ground  being  moroeasilr  stirred  on  ibo 
kept  clean.  In  eitner  case  the  seeds  should  be 
lightly  as  poaaible. 
When  the  leaves  indicate,  by  tbe  general 


their  points,  that  their  office  has  been  prrtoiied,  tbt  a 
should  be  bent  and  the  bulbs  pulled  up  aooo  alUr, 
Spread  so  that  their  fibres  and  stems  may  dry  and  wrth«r  m 
the  sun.  They  may  then  be  stored  np  ia  any  4iy  mrf 
situation. 

Very  large  onions  may  be  obtained  by  aoariof  tlnekly  tm 
April  on  poor  soil,  so  that  the  produce  in  tkm  irst  ammmn 
may  be  of  small  siie.  The  crop  is  then  takes  up  as  afaovw 
directed,  and  the  smallest  and  firmest  are  eelectad  fyr  plana- 
ine  in  rich  and  well-prepared  soil  in  the  foUowinc  aprin|p> 

Onions  intended  for  pickling  should  be  •Jwn  thickly  «« 
poor  and  dj7  soil.  The  silver-skinned,  yellow,  and  n^t- 
bladed  onions  are  the  best  varieties  for  th»  fipaes. 

For  a  supply  of  young  onions  in  spring,  the  scwioi^  sbofcld 
be  made  in  August    Onions  are  sometimea  attackai  by  a 
grub  at  the  root.    Trenching  the  soil  to  a  isood  dtfiK  ««< 
charcoal-dust,  and  lime-water,  have  severally  been  ifwn 
fhlly  applied  as  remedies. 

ONrSCIA.    [Bntowostomata,  voL  ix.,  p.  4i<.] 

O^KELOB  was  the  author  of  the  moat  celebrmied  oT  ibt 
Targums,  or  Ghaldee  paraphrases  of  the  Old  TcstiBAt. 
[TAROUMa.]  The  age  at  which  he  lived  cannot  W  dtait 
mined  with  any  certainty.  Jahn  eondudea  from  hia  atils 
that  he  wrote  not  later  than  the  seoond  or  tbtni  ctmtmn. 
The  Babylonian  Talmud  states  that  he  was  eootetnpnnty 
with  Oamaliel ;  this  would  place  him  about  tke  titm  ii 
Christ  From  the  mention  made  of  him  by  the  Bahjltuwh 
Talmud,  and  from  the  purity  of  hia  language,  vfevb  is 
much  better  Chaldee  than  that  used  in  PabeCincw  aad  ip- 
proaches  more  nearly  than  any  other  extant  specii—  il 
the  language  to  the  Chaldee  in  Daniel  and  Esrm^  , 
aupposes  that  he  was  a  native  of  Babylon.  H«  Ta 
contains  the  Pentateuch  onlv.  It  is  a  lUthftil  venie«.  _  _ 
corresponds  so  exactly  with  the  Hebrew  text,  that  it  omkI  u 
be  chanted  to  the  same  notes,  alfemately  with  tbe  llcl#v«. 
in  the  Jewish  synaj^ogues,  down  to  the  bcginniaf  «/  tkt 
sixteenth  century.  ThisTargum  is  not  mentioned  by  Orfs 
or  Jerome,  which  may  perhaps  be  accounted  for  by  t^  <«- 
cumstance  that  Oripen  did  not  know  Chaldee.  aad  tiM 
Jerome  only  learnt  it  late  in  life.  The  Tai^gum  efOnkriia 
is  printed  in  the  Antwerp  and  Complutensian  IVI^clirtta. 
in  Buxtorf 's  Hebrew  Bible,  and  in  Walton's  IMvfiikL  It 
has  been  published  separatelv  at  vanous  tinsea.  lie  aimm 
which  has  been  generally  fo&owed  is  that  of  V«nicu»  kilV 
and  1525-6.  It  has  been  translated  into  I^atin  by  A:I.s*. 
de  Zamora,  Paulus  Fagius,  Bemardmus  Baldas,  aad  Aa 
drew  de  Leon  of  Zamora. 

(Prideaux*s  Connection,  pt  ii.,  bk.  viiiM  p.  *37;  Hdraa's 
Introduction^  voL  ii^  p.  19V ;  Jahn,  Inirod.  %n  Uh.  &r.  VtL 
Feed,,  p.  59 ;  Winer,  De  Onkeloeo  ejuequ^  /^aipdbiBw  CW- 
daiea  Dieeeriatio,  4to.,  Dps.,  1820.) 

ONOMATOPBIA  i6yoftaTowo4a,  dvopm^ni^^KX  wLr, 
literally  means  *  the  making  of  words,'  is  the  name  cm^ 
those  words  which  are  formed,  or  supposed  tu  be  Tm 


by  an  imitation  of  natural  sounds.    In  us,  the 

neigh,*  *  to  murmur,* '  to  bleat,* '  to  creak,*  and  mauy  «Ck«ts 

are  supposed  to  be  merely  imitations  of  natural 

but  the  number  of  such  words  has  been  greatly  m%^ 

by  some  grammarians.    Aristophanes  imitates  tbe  * 

of  the  frogs  by  PpuniMckl  coa^  cooC  (Z^x^i,  t  th^x. 

Ennius  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  by  the  word 

(Servius  on  jEn.,  ix.  503.) 

ONTARIO,  LAKE.    [Ca:* ada] 

ONYCHOTEUTHIS.    [Tiuthio.*.] 

ONYCHOTHEHIUM,  Fischer's  name  for  _ 
lonyx  JeffereonH.    [Mkqathbriipjl,  vol.  xv^  p»  <»  I 
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OODIPOOR.  [HiUDUSTAN,  vol.  xiL,  p.  214.] 
OOJEIN  iUjifayini),  a  principality  in  the  province  of' 
Malwa,  subject  to  Junkojee  Scindia,  situated  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Sippra  river,  near  to  the  south-western  extre- 
mity of  the  province.  The  soil  is  very  fertile,  nroducing 
in  ordinary  seasons  abundant  harvests :  but  when  ttie  season 
is  more  than  usually  rainy,  the  ground  is  rendered  so  soft 
as  to  impede  the  operations  of  agriculture;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  if  the  season  should  prove  dry,  the  people  are 
reduced  to  great  extremity  owing  to  the  absence  of  wells 
and  all  ether  means  for  irrigating  the  lands.  The  town  of 
Oajeiu  is  situated  in  23*  11'  1^  lat.  and  75''  46'  E.  long. 
Until  the  transfer  of  the  seat  of  government  to  Gualior, 
Oojein  was  the  capital  of  the  Scindia  Mahrattas ;  it  was 
once  a  large  and  populous  citv  six  miles  in  circumference, 
the  whole  area  being  occupied  with  buildings,  but  many  of 
the  inhabitants  have  been  drawn  away  since  the  departure 
of  the  court  to  Gualior  and  Indore,  and  the  number  or  dwell- 
ings has  rapidly  and  materially  diminished.  The  greater 
part  of  the  houses  are  low;  scarcely  anv  exceed  two  stories 
in  height.  Nearly  all  are  built  of  mud  throughout,  walls, 
roofs,  and  floors  being  of  that  material.  A  few  of  the  su- 
perior houses  have  wooden  fronts,  which  are  elaborately 
carved,  and  the  roofs  are  liled.  Some  of  the  members  of 
the  Scindia  family  still  reside  at  Oojein.    [Hindustan.] 

OOLITE,  the  characteristic  rock  of  one  of  the  great 
systems  of  secondary  strata.  [Geolo«y.]  One  of  the 
purest  examples  of  oolite  is  the  fine  yellow  freestone  of  Ket- 
ton  in  Northamptonshire,  which  is  whollv  composed  of 
round  grains  of  concretionary  structure,  adherent  by  their 
contiguous  surfaces,  so  as  to  form  a  stone  easily  wrought 
with  the  chisel,  and  of  a  durable  quality.  The  Bath  free- 
stone is  another  example,  where  tne  grains  (often  hollow) 
are  connected  by  interposed  calcareous  matter ;  the  Portland 
stone  resembles  the  former,  but  contains  disseminated  or 
aggregated  silex ;  and  not  to  extend  the  catalogue,  much  of 
the  Lincolnshire  freestone  is  oolite,  of  which  the  round 
grains  are  firmly  compacted  in  a  general  basU  of  crystallized 
carbonate  of  lime.  The  resemblance  of  the  grains  to  small 
ova,  or  the  roe  of  fishes,  has  given  origin  to  the  English 
terra  '  Oolite'  (from  the  Greek  ut6y,  6of7,  an  egg),  and  the 
German  '  Rogenstein,'  or  roestone. 

Limestones  possessing  the  oolitic  character  occur  in 
different  parts  of  the  series  of  strata,  but  nowhere  very 
abundantly  except  between  the  lias  and  the  green-sands. 
Specimens  may  be  found  in  the  mountain-limestone  at  Clif- 
ton. Kirkby  Lonsdale,  &c.,  and  in  the  ma^esian  limestone 
of  Yorkshire  and  Derbyshire ;  and  in  this  latter  case  the 

f;rains,  large  and  distinct,  show  obviously  the  concentric 
amination  which  belongs  to  certain  oolites  called  'pisolites,* 
and  which  may  be  detected  in  nearly  all  with  the  aid  of  the 
microscope. 

OOLITIC  SYSTEM.  For  the  order  of  succession  of 
the  strata  composing  this  great  series  of  English  strata  see 
Geology.  On  the  continent  of  Europe  the  corresponding 
strata  receive,  from  their  conspicuous  development  in  the 
Jura  Mountains,  the  titles  of  JuraKalk  and  (jalcaire  Juras- 
sique.    [Jura.] 

OONALASHKA  is  the  most  frequented  of  the  Aleutian 
Islands,  which  stretch  from  the  peninsula  of  Aliaska,  a  part 
of  the  continent  of  North  America,  across  the  Pacific  to- 
wards the  peninsula  of  Kamtchatka.  It  is  situated  in 
54''  N.  lat.  and  138''  20' W.  long.,  and  extends  firom  north- 
east  to  south-west  about  fifty  miles  in  length,  but  it  vanes 
greatly  in  width.  Black  masses  of  rocks  rise  perpendicularly 
out  of  the  sea  to  a  ^reat  elevation,  and  their  summits  are 
covered  with  eternal  ice.  The  highest  summit,  called  Ma- 
kushkaia-sobka,  is  more  than  7000  feet  above  the  sea-level, 
and  continues  to  smoke  without  interruption.  There  is  also 
another  active  volcano.  In  1795  a  volcano  rose  out  of  the 
sea,  about  thirtv  miles  west  of  the  north-eastern  point  of 
Oonalashka.  'the  rocks  however  are  not  composed  of  lava, 
nor  has  real  lava  been  found,  so  far  as  the  island  has  been 
yet  examined.  But  there  are  several  hot  springs;  and 
earthquakes  are  common.  The  rocks  consist  of  granite  and 
poiphyry. 

Oonalashka  and  the  islands  lying  west  of  it  are  entirely 
destitute  of  trees.  Willows  occur  in  damp  places,  but  they 
hardly  rise  above  the  luxuriant  growth  of  graM  and  herbs. 
Even  the  lower  hilb  only  support  alpine  plants.  The 
moisture  of  the  atmosphere  maintains  a  perpetual  verdure 
on  the  steep  mountain-summits  up  to  the  snow.  The 
Russians  have  brought  cattle  to  the  iBlandi  and  Latke»  in 


1826,  was  able  to  get  beef.  Potatoes,  turnips,  and  radishes 
are  the  only  vegetables  that  thrive.  No  kind  of  erain  suc- 
ceeds. The  lower  shores  of  the  islands  are  often  lined  with 
drift  wood,  which  consists  of  pines,  and  several  kinds  of  trees 
which  ^ow  in  a  much  warmer  climate,  as  the  camphor-tree. 

The  inhabitants  live  chiefly  by  fishing.  The  surrounding 
sea  abounds  in  cod,  halibut,  &c.,  and  especiallv  in  seals. 
Whales  are  also  numerous.  Wild  geese  and  ducks  are  very 
abundant  in  spring  and  autumn ;  they  are  salted  and  smoked 
for  winter  food.  The  eggs  of  the  sea-fowl,  which  hatch  in 
the  neighbouring  islets  and  rocks,  are  also  collected.  The 
inhabitants  are  Aleutians :  their  number  is  very  small.  The 
Russian  American  Company  has  an  establishment  at  Illiu- 
liuk,  or  Illoaloak,  towards  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the 
island,  which,  in  1826,  was  inhabited  by  twelve  Russian  and 
twenty  Aleutian  families.  The  harbour,  being  surrounded 
by  high  mountains,  is  very  safe,  but  it  has  the  disadvantage 
of  being  difficult  of  access,  owing  to  the  entrance  being 
narrow,  tortuous,  and  there  being  no  bottom  at  1 00  fathoms. 
The  climate  of  this  place  is  rather  wet  than  cold.  There  are 
almost  continual  fogs  during  the  winter,  and  rain  is  abun- 
dant all  the  year  round.  The  mean  annual  temperature  is 
as  high  as  40^  which  is  one  degree  above  that  of  Trend- 
hiem  in  Norway,  and  not  quite  two  degrees  less  than  that 
of  Christiania. 

CSauer*s  Account  of  a  Geographical  and  Astronomical 
Ectpedition  to  the  Northern  Arts  qf  Russia ;  Langsdorf 's 
V<yyages  and  Travels  in  various  Parts  qf  the  World; 
Kotzebue*s  Voyage  qf  Discovery  into  the  South  Sea  and 
Behring's  Strait ;  Lutke's  Voyage  autour  du  Monde.) 

OORT,  ADAM  VAN,  son  of  Lambert  Van  Oort,  was 
born  at  Antwerp  in  1557.  He  derived  his  instruction  from 
his  father,  and  soon  rose  into  esteem  as  a  painter  of  history, 
and  likewise  as  an  able  painter  of  landscapes.  Van  Oort  s 
greatest  honour  however  is,  that  he  was  the  first  instructor 
of  Rubens,  whose  works  have  immortalised  his  master's 
name  as  well  as  his  own. 

Though  in  his  best  time  his  composition  was  agreeable 
and  the  drawing  correct,  he  nedected  the  study  of  nature, 
and  was  entirely  a  mannerist.  He  seems  not  to  have  looked 
on  painting  as  a  fine  art,  but  as  a  means  of  acquiring 
wealth.  In  his  latter  time  his  performances  had  little  to 
recommend  them  except  freedom  of  handling  and  good 
colouring.  Yet,  with  all  his  defects,  he  was  looked  upon  as 
a  good  painter ;  and  Rubens  used  to  say  that  if  he  had 
studied  at  Rome,  he  would  have  surpassed  all  his  contem- 
poraries.   He  died  in  1641,  aged  84. 

OPAL.  Of  this  mineral,  which  is  essentially  a  hydrate 
of  silica,  there  are  mentioned  by  Mr.  Brooke,  in  the  *  Eu- 
cyclopiedia  Metropolitan  a,*  eleven  varieties,  and  nearly  as 
many  are  described  by  Phillips. 

Precious  Opal,  or  Noble  O/oa/.—This  mineral  is  white, 
bluish  or  yellowish  white,  and  exhibits  a  beautiful  variety 
or  play  of  colours,  as  blue,  green,  yellow,  and  red,  several 
of  which  appear  together.  Fracture  conchoidal,  with  a 
vitreous  or  resinous  lustre :  it  is  easily  broken,  but  scratches 
glass.  Specific  gravity  206  to  209.  Infusible  by  the  blow- 
pipe, but  becomes  opaque  and  loses  water.  The  most  beau- 
tiful specimens  occur  in  Hungary,  but  it  has  also  been  found 
in  Saxony,  South  America,  &c.  Analysis  of  the  Hungarian 
opal  by  Klaproth  .-—Silica,  90;  Water,  10. 

Fire  0/>a/.— In  this  the  internal  reflection  is  bright  red. 
It  occurs  with  the  precious  opal  in  Hungary,  and  has  also 
been  found  in  Cornwall. 

Hydrophone. — It  is  usually  opaque,  but  is  rendered  trans- 
parent and  exhibits  the  iridescent  colours  of  the  precious 
opal  by  immersion  in  water.  According  to  Klaproth  it 
contains  a  little  alumina  in  addition  to^silica  and  water. 

Common  Opal. — This  is  of  various  shades  of  colour,  as 
white,  green,  yellow,  and  red;  but  is  entirely  destitute  of 
the  play  of  colours  exhibited  by  the  noble  opal.  In  other 
properties  they  greatly  resemble  each  other.  It  is  stated 
to  contain  a  little  oxide  of  iron  mixed  with  the  silica  and 
water.  It  is  found  chiefly  in  Hungary  and  Saxony,  but 
specimens  have  also  been  produced  in  Cornwall. 

Semi-Opal.— T\\\s  is  more  opaque  than  common  opal,  and 
is  dull.  It  occurs  either  white,  grey,  yellow,  brown,  or 
green.    It  is  found  in  the  same  places  as  the  foregoing. 

Wood  Opal,  so  called  from  its  showing  the  woody  struc- 
ture. It  occurs  of  several  tints  of  white,  grey,  brown,  and 
black.  It  is  generally  harder  than  semi- opal,  but  does  not 
materially  difier  from  it  in  other  properties.  It  occurs  in 
Hungary  and  in  Transylvania,  Jigitizecf  by  VrrVJ^^JV  IC 
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Cacholong  is  white  opaque  opal ;  harder  than  common 
opal;  dull;  brittle;  fracture  flat  conchoidal.  Specific 
gravity  i*3.  Infusible  before  the  blow- pipe.  It  is  found  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Cach  in  Bucharia,  in  loose  masses.  It 
occurs  also  in  the  Faroe  Islands,  Greenland,  and  Iceland. 

Opal  Jatper,  Fnruginou$  Opo/.— Opaoue.  or  but  feebly 
transparent  on  the  edges.  Colour  generally  deep  shades  of 
red,  yellow,  and  ^rey.  Fracture  fiat  conchoidal.  It  appears 
to  be  a  n^icate  of  iron  with  water.  Klaproth's  analysis  of  a 
variety  fh>m  Telkebanya  gave— Silica,  43*  5  :  Oxide  of  Iron. 
47 '0 ;  Water,  7* 5.    It  occurs  in  Hungary,  Siberia,  &c. 

MerdliU^^OccMxt  in  irreguUir  or  reniform  masses.  Colour 
usndly  smoke-brown.  Opaque,  or  slightly  translucent.  It 
occurs  at  Menil-monlant,  and  St  Ouen  near  Paris,  in  beds 
of  adhesive  slate.  According  to  Klaproth  it  consists  of— 
Silica,  85*5;  Alumina,  1*;  Water,  inflammable  matter, 
and  traces  of  lime  and  iron,  1 1*. 

Hyalite.  MuUer's  Giass,^Occ\xn  in  small  globular  and 
botryoidal  forms.  Lustre  vitreous.  Brittle,  but  scratches 
glass.  Specific  gravity  about  2*4.  Infusible  by  the  blow- 
pipe. It  occurs  in  amygdaloid,  near  Frankfort-on-the- 
Main,  in  Hungary,  &c.  According  to  Bucholz  it  consists 
of— Silica,  with  a  trace  of  alumina,  92' ;  Water,  6*3. 

Gepteriie.  Siliceous  Sinter, — This  mineral  is  white,  or 
yelk>wish  or  greyish  white.  It  is  brittle.  Specific  gravity 
about  1*807.  Infusiblep^rttf  by  the  blow-pipe.  It  is  deposited 
bv  the  hot  springs  of  Iceland  and  elsewhere.  According  to 
Uaproth  it  consists  of— Silica,  98*  ;  Alumina,  1*6;  Iron,  5*. 

OPHRA  (Ital.,  work),  a  regular  drama  set  to  music, 
always  accompanied  by  scenic  representation,  frequently  by 
machinery,  and  sometimes  by  dancing.  The  true  Opera,  as 
fbund  on  all  the  Italian  stages,  whether  in  Italy  or  elsewhere, 
and  as  performed  in  the  French  language  at  the  Academic 
Boyale,  admits  no  speaking ;  all  is  recitation  or  air,  &c. ; 
while  what  is  called  Opera  in  the  national  theatres  of  Ger- 
many and  England,  as  well  as  the  French  Op6ra  Comique, 
is  of  a  mixed  kind— partly  spoken,  partly  sung. 

The  constituents  of  an  opera,  says  Rousseau,  are,  the 
Poem,  the  Music,  and  the  Decorations.  The  poetry  ad- 
dresses  itself  to  the  mind,  the  music  to  the  ear,  the  painting 
to  the  e^e ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  three  to  unite  their 

Eowers,  m  order  to  move  and  make  an  impression  on  the 
earl  Here,  as  in  his  well-known  definition  of  music 
[Music,  p.  19],  Rousseau  degrades  the  art  which  is  the  vital 
part  of  the  opera,  to  a  mere  sensual  enjoyment ;  but  in 
the  very  next  sentence  he  betrays  that  inconsistency  which 
we  have  before  had  occasion  to  notice,  by  declaring  that 
music  is  able  to  paint  every  picture  and  excite  every  passion ; 
to  give  to  poetry  new  force,  to  decorate  it  with  new  charms, 
and  thus  at  once  to  exalt  and  triumph  over  it.  If  the  opera 
music  of  Rousseau's  time,  most  of  which  is  now  deservedly 
fi>rgotten,  could  embellish,  could  add  a  single  beauty  to  the 
poetry  of  Apostolo  Zeno  and  of  Metastasio,  how  much  more 
must  the  feeble  lyric  drama  of  a  later  period  be  indebted 
to  the  exquisite  melodies,  the  soul-stirring  harmonies,  of  a 
Cimarosa  and  a  Winter,  of  a  Mozart  and  a  Rossini !  The 
hot  is,  that  the  poetry  of  an  opera  has  long  ceased  to  be 
considered  otherwise  than  as  a  vehicle  for  music,  and,  but 
for  the  scenery  and  decorations,  the  saying  of  the  Abb4 
Amaud,  that  the  Italian  opera  is  a  concert,  qf  which  the 
drama  is  the  pretext,  would  be  applicable  to  nine  in  ten  of 
all  productions  of  the  kind  that  have  appeared  during  the 
last  seventy  or  eighty  jrears, 

Rousseau,  Algarotti,  Arteaga,  and  most  writers  on  the 
Opera,  refer  to  it  as  performed  at  the  Acadcmie  Boyale,  and 
on  the  stages  of  Milan,  Turin,  Naples,  &c,  where  the  ao- 
cessories — the  soenwy,  machinery,  and  decorations— have 
always  been  splendia  and  appropriate,  and  not  such  as  are 
so  frequently  witnessed  at  the  two  Italian  theatres  of  Lon- 
don and  Pans.  VoltairCf  in  the  (bllowing  panegyrical  lines, 
had  in  view  the  grand  opha  of  the  Fkvnch  capiul,  in  which 
the  ballet  was,  and  still  is,  quite  on  an  equal  footing  with 
the  opera. 

*  II  (koA  M  raadrt  4  ee  p«UU  nufiqne* 
OA  W«  bMox  aiti.  U  dtnae,  U  aiaaiqiic, 
L'art  de  ttompM  Im  jtos  par  1m  eoukon^ 
L*art  plw  brarvox  d«  aedaira  let  coMin, 
D«  tmx  pUiain  ftmt  an  pUUir  anique.* 

And  io  all  Opera-Houses,  properly  so  called,  beautiful 
leenery,  and  rich  decorations  of  every  kind,  which  will 
never  eease  to  captivate,  will  always  be  required ;  Uiough  it 
is  probable  that  the  increasing  taste  for  music  in  France  and 
Xngland  wiUioon  lead  to  its  being  considered  of  such  parm- 
iBount  importanoe  in  those  countri^  that  the  Ballet  will 


lose  much  of  its  attraction,  and  by  being  redored  t«  a  Terj 
subordinate  and  less  costly  condition,  enable  manafai  a 
either  to  bestow  more  expense  on  the  opera,  in  all  its  f^ttK 
or  to  diminish  the  prices  of  admission,  now  so  exofteamly 
high. 

The  moment  that  the  Opera  appeared  out  of  its  tmXxm 
country,  and  especially  when  it  reached  tbe  Bnti»h  tlMt*^ 
it  was  attacked  by  a  host  of  critics  and  wits.  Addism  aad 
Swift  were  among  the  first  to  level  the  shafts  of  hdsailt  at 
it,  and  were  followed  by  Pope*  Young,  and  manT  otberw 
Addison  lived  to  retract  his  opinion,  Ibr  aome  of  tW  ab- 
surdities which  the  opera  in  its  m(knt  state  preaenteH  wtta 
soon  corrected;  though  certainly  enough  ramaowd,  smi 
must  for  ever  remain,  to  sanction  the  objectaoDs  of  tfcoM 
who  tried,  or  mav  still  judge,  the  melo-drmma  by  tbe  coU 
stubborn  laws  of  un poetical  probability.  Then  wms  not 
wanting  however  defenders  of  this  favourite  child  of  the  gay 
and  fashionable  world,  and  foremost  amoog  them  wis  Urn 
author  of  the  verses  above  quoted,  whose  candid  apoiagy 
for  the  Opera— in  the  preface  to  his  tragedy  of  Ordb/w-  oe 
shall  here  translate. 

'The  opera,'  says  M.  Voltaire,  *is  a  lepusfntarien  aa 
whimsical  as  it  is  maffniflcent ;  where  the  eyas  and  cusajv 
more  satisfied  than  tne  judgment ;  where  a  snbjeetaosi  to 
music  produces  faults  of  the  most  ridiculous  kind ;  wWm  « 
is  necessary  to  sing  airs  while  destr(>ying  a  city,  aaai  to  donee 
around  a  tomb ;  where  are  seen  the  palace  of  Plato  and  that 
of  the  Sun,  together  with  gods,  demons,  magiciana,  i 


and  temples  erected  and  destroyed  in  tbe  twinkling  of 
eye.  We  tolerate  these  extravagances,  we  even  ada^. 
them,  because  we  imagine  ourselves  in  fkinr-land ;  and  as 
we  find  splendid  scenes,  elegant  dances*  fine  moaK,  and 
some  interesting  scenes,  we  are  content.  It  would  br  «• 
absurd  to  require  unity  of  time,  place,  and  action  in  4 
as  to  introduce  dances  and  deviU  in  Cinna  w  Bn  ^ 
Nevertheless,  though  operas  are  released  from  s«cb  rn^ 
the  best  of  the  kind  are  those  in  which  th^  aro  leoai  fts- 
quently  violated.  .  .  •  •  I  reasonably  nqinre  man 
perfection  in  a  tragedy  than  in  an  opera,  ****t"«*  m  tte 
former  my  attention  is  undivided^becauae  in  that  ny  atM- 
sure  does  not  arise  from  a  saraband  or  a  pas  de  deur^  w4 
is  my  mind  alone  that  is  to  be  gratified.' 

Some  of  the  absurdities  of  the  opera  are  comaoo  to  a^ 
dramatic  representations,  and  those  which  are  peeolur  to  J 
are  now  far  less  numerous  than  in  '  the  good  M  umn' 
This  species  of  entertainment,  though  suaeeptiblo  at  mmtk 
improvement,  has  not  stood  quite  still  while  rrcrjtbi^ 
else,  or  nearly  everythinj^,  has  been  advancing.  TWt  fmr 
minent  feature  however  m  the  musical  drama,  wbttb  Item 
the  very  first  proved  so  obnoxious  to  ridicule,  cootini^  as- 
altered — the  Recitative,  which  provoked  the  satin  of  oar 
forefathers,  and  is  yet  rather  tolerated  than  approvod  by  tfe 
many— if  a  fault,  is,  we  believe,  a  fault  not  imputable  toCftv 
moderns,  but  to  those  whom  it  has  hitherto  beea  tboifbt 
right  to  consider  as  the  models  of  dramatic  propnccy  and 
poetical  taste.  This  leads  to  an  inquiry  cooc«m«v  <^ 
origin  of  the  melodrama — 1>.  the  musical  drama,  er  opera.. 

That  tbe  opera,  properly  so  called,  whether  Italaa  er 
French,  is  the  oflspring  of  the  Greek  drusa— «a  epa«a 
that  for  years  past  has  been  gaining  ground — is  suppecttdby 
the  most  learned  and  ablo  writers  on  the  aii^ect,  aiidsetai 
likely  ere  long  to  be  universally  adopted.  The  first  tku  «« 
have  met  with  who  has  touched  on  this  point  is  tbe  *  fb«- 
losopber  of  Malmsbury,*  Hobbes,  who,  in  a  letter  to  frr 
William  D'Avenant,  says,  *  There  is,  besides  the  i^m  W 
style,  another  cause  why  the  antient  poeU  dioeo  to  wnai  ■ 
measured  language,  which  is  this:— their  poems  wcf«  m^ 
at  first  with  intention  to  have  them  song,  aa  well  «mc  m 
dramatic  (which  custom  bath  long  time  been  laid  oatdi^bot 
began  to  be  revived  in  part  0/  late  years  im  li^y^.  aai 
could  not  be  made  commensurable  to  the  voiee  or  loscr*- 
mento  in  prose— the  wa^s  and  motions  wheraof  are  oo  ■•• 
certain  and  undistinguished  (like  theway  and  taoiaio  «f  a 
ship  in  the  sea),  as  not  only  to  discompoe  tbe  best 
but  also  to  disappoint  sometimes  the  most  attoome 
and  put  him  to  hunt  counter  fur  the  sense.  It  wai 
necessary  for  poeU  in  those  times  to  compoao 
This  letter  is  dated  Paris,  1660;  consequently 
terior  to  the  establishment  of  tbe  Aeoddwne  Jisf^^ 
French  opera. 

Dryden,  in  the  beginning  of  the  prsfiee  to  kt« 
Albamus,  rather  hastily  mils  the  opera  *  a  modem  „ 
though  built  upon  the  foundation  of  tte  ciluuc 
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«Dd  coigeetares  tbat  it  was  borrowed  from  the  Spanish 
Moors ;  oat  in  a  postscript  to  the  same,  he  corrects  himself  in 
the  follaiPii[g  rather  awkwardly-expressed  manner:  'Pos- 
aiUy  the  italians  went  not  so  far  as  Spain  for  the  invention 
lof  their  operas:  they  might  have  it  in  their  own  country, 
and  that  by  gathering  up  the  shipwrecks  of  the  Athenian 
and  Roman  theatres,  which  we  know  were  adorned  with 
scenes,  music,  dances,  and  machines,  especially  the  Gre- 
cian.* The  learned  Jesuit,  P^e  Menestrier,  in  his  work, 
De9  BepresefacUioni  en  Musique,  maintains  that  the  an- 
tient  tragedies  were  chanted.  Metastasio,  in  his  Estratto 
delia  PoeUca  cTAristotile,  expresses  a  most  decided  opi- 
nion that  the  Greek  and  Roman  dramas,  both  trajgedies 
aad  comedies,  were  sun^  and  cites  in  proof  of  this  nu- 
merous classical  authorities.  Pye,  in  his  Commentary 
vn  the  Poetic  qf  Arietotle,  while  disputing  some  of  the 
inferences  of  Metastasio,  is  obliged,  though  unwillingly,  to 
acknowledge  that  the  opera  '  most  probably '  is  *  a  lineal 
and  legitimate  offspring  of  the  Greek  tragedy,*  and  that  the 
vastness  of  the  Roman  theatre  *  turned  the  necessary  means 
of  modulating  the  voice  into  a  real  musical  accompaniment ;' 
that  is  to  say,  the  magnitude  of  the  place  rendered  chanting 
or  recitative  unavoidcible. 

Rousseau  is  disposed  to  combat  the  opinion  that  the  opera 
i«  a  derivative  of  the  an  tient  drama,  but  admits  that  the 
Greek  tragedies  were  recited  in  a  manner  much  resembling 
singing,  that  they  were  accompanied  by  instruments,  and 
that  choruses  formed  part  of  them.  He  afterwards  says 
*  that  all  Greek  poetry  wiis  delivered  in  recitative,  because, 
the  language  being  melodious,  it  was  sufficient  to  add 
thereto  the^cnoeof  the  metre,  and  a  sustained  recitation, 
to  render  such  recitation  perfectly  musical.'  Granting  the 
recitative  and  chorus,  it  seems  to  us  that  the  lineal  descent 
of  the  opera  is  proved.  The  reader  will  find  other  evidence 
on  this  subject  in  our  article  Music,  pp.  24,  26,  first 
columns. 

But  the  resemblance  of  the  opera,  as  it  first  appeared,  to 
the  an  tient  drama,  will  amount  to  little  less  than  identity, 
if  the  statement  and  reasoning  of  the  erudite  author  of  A 
DU9ert<Uwn  on  the  Rise,  ^.  qf  Poetry  and  Music  are  ad- 
mitted. \>t.  Brown  (more  known  by  his  Estimate  qf  the 
Manners  and  Principles  qf  the  Times),  after  showing,  to 
us  in  a  ver>'  satisfactory  manner,  that  the  Greek  drama  was 
musical,  proceeds  to  state,  that  '  the  same  union  was  bor- 
rowed and  maintained  through  the  several  periods  of  the 
Roman  empire.  If  therefore  we  suppose,  what  is  altogether 
probable,  that  the  form  of  the  antient  tragedy  had  been 
kept  up  in  some  retired  part  of  Italy  which  the  barbarians 
never  conouered,  we  then  obtain  a  fair  account  of  the  rise 
of  the  moaern  Opera,  which  hath  so  much  confounded  all 
inquiry.* 

*  As  Venice,*  the  writer  continues, '  was  the  place  whero 
the  opera  first  appeared  in  splendour,  so  it  is  highly  probable 
that  tberethe  antient  tragedy  had  slept  in  obscurity  during 
the  darkness  of  the  barbarous  ages.  For  while  the  rest  of 
Italy  was  overrun  by  the  nations  from  the  north,  the  seas 
and  morasses  of  Venice  preserved  her  alone  from  their  in- 
cursions. Hence,  history  tells  us,  the  people  flocked  to  Venice 
from  every  part  of  Italy ;  hence  the  verv  form  of  the  republic 
bath  been  maintained  for  thirteen  hundred  years ;  and  from 
these  views  of  security,  it  was  natural  for  the  helpless  arts  to 
seek  an  asylum  within  her  canals  from  the  fury  and  igno- 
rance of  a  barbarous  conqueror.  Other  circumstances 
concur  to  strengthen  this  opinion.  Tlie  Carnival  first  ap- 
peared in  splendour  at  Venice,  beyond  every  other  part  of 
Italy.  Now  the  Carnival  is,  in  many  circumstances,  almost 
a  transcript  of  the  antient  Saturnalia  of  Rome.* 

*  That  the  modern  Opera,'  Dr.  Brown  proceeds, '  is  no 
more  than  a  revival  of  the  old  Roman  tragedy,  and  not  a 
new  invented  species,  will  appear  still  more  evident,  if  we 
consider  that  it  is  an  exhibition  repugnant  to  the  universal 
genius  of  modern  customs  and  manners.  We  have  seen 
the  natural  union  of  poetry  and  music  as  they  rise  in  the 
savage  state,  and  how  this  union  forms  the  tragic  species  in 
the  natural  progression  of  things.  Hence  we  have  deduced 
the  musicd  tragedies  of  antient  Greece.  But  in  antient 
Rome,  it  appears,  they  arose  merely  from  imitation  and 
adoption.  Nor  could  it  be  otherwise,  because  the  Romans 
wanted  the  first  seeds  or  principles  whence  the  musical  tra^ 
gedies  of  the  Greeks  arose.  The  same  reasoning  takes 
place  with  respect  to  the  modern  opera  :  it  emerged  in  that 
very  city  where,  most  probably,  it  must  have  lain  hid ;  in  a 
9ity  whose  other  entertainment^  are  evidently  borrowed 
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from  those  of  antient  Rome.  And  if  to  these  argumenti 
we  add,  that  the  subjects  of  the  very  first  Operas  were  drawn 
from  the  fables  of  antient  Greece  and  Rome,  and  not  from 
the  events  or  achievements  of  the  times;  and  further,  that 
in  their  form  thev  were  exact  copies  of  the  antient  drama ; 
such  accumulated  proofe  amount  to  nearly  a  demonstration 
that  the  Italian  Opera  is  but  a  revival  of  the  old  Roman 
tragedy.'    (pp.  201-203.) 

Some  writers  imagine  that  the  modern  musical  drama 
originated  in  Italy,  towards  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  Menestrier  believed,  on  the  authority  of  Sulpitius, 
that  the  first  opera  was  performed  at  Rome  about  the  year 
1480,  and  that  a  few  years  after,  a  gentleman  of  Lombardy, 
named  Botta,  entertained  a  duke  of  Milan  with  a  sumptuous 
supper,  accompanying  each  course  with  a  kind  of  opera 
(une  esp^ce  d'opera).  Performances  of  the  latter  kind  cer- 
tainly could  not  have  exceeded  a  single  scene.  But  after 
collating  what  has  been  stated  by  various  authors,  we  are 
persuaded  that  no  regular  opera  was  produced  and  publicly 
performed  till  Ottavio  Rinuccini  wrote  and  Jacopo  Peri 
composed  the  drama  of  Euridice  for  the  nuptials  of  Henri 
IV.  of  France  and  Mary  of  Medicis.  This  was  represented 
in  a  very  splendid  manner  at  Florence,  in  1600,  and  there 
published  m  the  same  year.  Dr.  Burney  tells  us  (Hist,^ 
IV.  25)  that  he  was  never  able  to  find  more  than  one  copy 
of  Peri's  Euridice,  which  was  in  the  library  of  the  Marchese 
Rinuccini,  a  descendant  of  the  poet  Having  the  good  for- 
tune to  possess  this  very  rare  work,  which  is  now  before  us, 
we  can  corroborate  what  the  musical  historian  has  said  of  it, 
that  it  is  printed  in  score  and  barred,  two  very  uncommon 
circumstances  at  the  time  of  its  publication ;  that  the  re- 
citative seems  to  have  been  not  only  the  model  of  subsequent 
composers  of  early  Italian  operas,  but  of  the  French  operas 
of  Lulli ;  that  figures  are  often  placed  over  the  base  to  indi- 
cate the  harmony ;  that  the  time  changes  as  frequently  as 
in  the  old  French  serious  operas ;  and  though  the  word  aria 
occurs,  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  air  from  recitative  by  any 
superiority  of  melody,  except  in  the  choruses.  There  is  no 
overture  to  this,  but  a  musical  prologue  of  seven  stanzas  in- 
stead, sung  in  the  character  of  Trag^y.  Peri,  in  an  address 
to  his  readers  (d  lettori),  gives  an  account  of  his  orchestra, 
which  was  placed  behind  the  scenes,  and  consisted  of  a 
harpsichord,  a  large  guitar,  a  lira  grande  (i.e.  a  viol  da 
Gamba,  according  to  Burney),  and  an  arch-lute. 

The  Bolognese  dispute  with  the  Florentines  the  honour 
of  having  first  produced  a  musical  drama,  but  it  appears  that 
the  Eurtdice  was  performed  in  their  city  the  year  after  it 
had  been  producea  at  Florence.  The  opera  was  introduced 
at  Venice  in  1637,  at  Naples  in  1646,  and  at  Rome  in 
1671. 

The  Italian  Opera  made  its  way  to  London  by  slow  and 
cautious  steps.  The  sudden  introduction  on  the  public 
stage  of  a  foreign  language,  and  that  language  delivered  in 
recitative,  would  have  put  the  tolerating  spirit  of  our  coun- 
trymen to  a  trial  far  too  severe  to  be  prudent ;  the  event 
therefore,  which  was  anxiously  wished  for  by  the  higher 
orders,  to  whom  novelty  is  everything,  and  by  those  who 
had  acquired  a  new  taste  in  their  travels,  was  gradually 
brought  about.  lu  July,  1703,  Italian  intermezzi,  or  *  in- 
terludes and  musical  entertainments  of  singing  and  dancing,' 
were  performed  at  York  Buildings.  Two  years  after, 
Arsinbe,  translated  from  the  Italian,  the  dialogue  and  nar- 
rative parts  in  recitative,  and  the  singers  all  English,  was 
produced  at  Drury  Lane ;  the  pit  and  boxes  were  allotted  to 
subscribers.  '  Before  and  after  the  opera,  dances  and  sing- 
ing, by  Signora  Margarita  de  TEpine.'  In  1 706  Camilla^ 
also  a  translation,  was  performed  by  the  same  persons  in  a 
similar  manner.  The  next  year  witnessed  a  further  and 
still  bolder  advance  towards  the  final  introduction  of  the 
exotic  melo-drama;  Thomyris,  Queen  qfScythia,  was  brought 
out  at  the  same  theatre,  in  which  Urbani,  a  castrate,  and 
two  foreign  women  sang  their  parts  in  Italian,  the  other 
performers  singing  theirs  in  English !  ^t  length,  in  1710» 
Almahide,  written  wholly  in  Italian,  and  performed  ex- 
clusively by  fi)reign  singers,  was  presented  to  the  public  at 
the  Queen's  theatre  in  the  Haymarket  Thus  the  ItaUan 
Opera  gained  a  settlement  in  this  country;  and  in  spite 
of  some  opposition  and  much  ridicule  by  which  it  was  at 
first  attacked,  soon  became  firmlv  fixed,  and  at  length  seems 
to  be  as  necessary,  as  a  source  or  amusement  to  the  metro- 
polis of  this  kingdom,  as  any  other  favourite  and  long-esta- 
blished entertainment. 

The  Italian  Opera  was  brpught  into  France  in  1646,  bf 
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the  Cardinal  If  azarin,  and  ooutinued  Por  tome  yean  to  ba 
porformed  at  the  Louvre;  but  the  establiabment  of  the 
Acadcmie  Roy  ale  de  Mutique,  in  1670,  Bupeneded  it,  and 
exrept  in  177*?,  when  a  troop  of  Italians  repreiented  Pergo- 
UiVn  SertHi  Padrona  as  an  tntermezzo,  between  the  acts  of 
Lulii's  Aci$  et  Galatee,  it  never  again  was  heard  in  Paris 
till  introduced  there  early  in  the  present  century. 

The  grand  French  Opera  is  the  legitimate  melodrama, 
being  wholly  musical,  and  was  founded  by  Louis  XIV.  In 
1 669  that  monarch  granted  letters-patent  to  the  Sieur  Pernn 
for  the  establishment  of  an  *  Aeademie  den  Opera  en  Langue 
Franfai9et  who  taking  as  his  partner  the  Sieur  Cambert  as 
composer,  commenced  his  undertaking  at  the  Thi6Ure  de 
fhoiel  de  Guene^aud,  in  1671,  where  he  produced  Pomone, 
the  poetry  by  himself  and  set  to  music  by  his  colleague. 
This  is  a  pastoral  drama,  opening  with  a  musical  prologue 
of  about  thirty  lines,  in  which  the  author  has  contrived  to 
stuff  a  greater  quantity  of  nauseous  tlatterv  of  the  Grand 
Monarque  than  perhaps  was  ever  compressed  into  so  small  a 
compass.  In  1672  the  privilege  was  transferred  toLulli, 
who,  with  the  assistance  of  Quinault,  a  Iprric  poet  of  very  su- 
perior genius,  conducted  the  Acadcmie  m  a  most  able  and 
successful  manner  till  bis  death.  [Lulli.]  The  Opira 
Comique  had  its  birth  in  France  in  1750,  in  imitotion  of  the 
Italian  Opera  buffcu  This  however  is  of  the  mixed  kind, 
the  dialogue  being  spoken. 

The  genuine  ItaUon  Opera  has  long  flourished  in  Ger- 
mauy .  *  The  emperors,'  says  Burney,  *  from  the  time  of  Fer- 
dinand II.  to  Charles  VI.,  seem  to  have  had  an  invariable 
partiality  for  the  Italian  language  and  music.  On  the  birth 
of  an  archduchess  in  1724,  an  opera  was  exhibited  at 
Vienna  with  uncommon  magnificence.  The  performers 
wore  all  persons  of  high  rank,  and  his  imperial  majesty  him- 
self accompanied  the  voices  on  the  harpsichord,  as  principal 
director.'  The  opera,  entitled  Euryeteus,  was  written  by 
Apostolo  Zeno,  and  composed  by  Caldara.  That  imperial 
poet-laureate  was  succeeaed  in  office  by  Metastasio,  who 
wrote  many  of  his  admirable  lyric  dramas  for  the  Italian 
theatre  at  Vienna,  which  were  set  by  the  great  masters  of 
the  day.  His  Cletnenza  di  Tito,  as  composed  by  Mozart, 
will  for  ever  be  considered,  by  all  true  judges  of  dramatic 
poetry  and  music,  as  the  moat  beautiful  and  finished  ex- 
ample of  the  melodrama  that  human  genius  ever  produced. 
For  the  different  German  courts  some  of  the  finest  operas 
have  been  composed,  but  we  can  here  only  refer  to  the  names 
of  their  authors,  Handbl,  Graun,  Hasix,  Glucr,  Win- 
ter. Mozart.  &c. 

What  is  called  English  Opera  is,  with  two  or  three  excep- 
tions, of  the  mixed  kind.  The  first  that  we  have  any  account 
of  that  can  be  relied  on  is  Shad  well's  Psyche,  composed  by 
Matthew  Lock,  and  brought  out  in  1673.  Two  years  after, 
Dryden  wrote  his  Albion  and  Albaniue,  an  opera,  set  by  a 
Frenchman,  Louis  Grabut,  whom,  to  please  the  antinational 
king,  Charles  II.,  Dryden,  in  a  preface  to  the  work,  praises  in 
high  though  most  undeserved  terms,  at  the  expense  of  his 
countrymen.  But  when  that  great  poet  wrote  his  King 
Arthur y  he  was  fain  to  apply  to  Purcell  for  assistance,  whose 
music  has  saved  it  fVom  tue  oblivion  to  which  it  would  other- 
wise be  condemned.  The  poet,  in  an  epistle-dedicatory  to  this, 
takes  an  opportunity  of  retracting  his  opinion  of  English 
composers.  He  says  that  music  had  then  *  arrived  to  a 
greater  perfection  in  England  than  ever  formerly;  es- 
pecially passing  through  the  artful  hands  of  Mr.  Purcell, 
who  has  composed  it  with  so  great  a  genius,  that  he  has 
nothing  to  fear  but  an  ignorant  ill-judging  audience.' 
Addison's  Rosamond  was,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  a  real  opera, 
the  dialogue  in  recitative.  This  was  represented  in  1707, 
but  failed,  as  Hawkins  tells  us,  owing  to  the  poverty  of  the 
music  by  one  Clayton.  The  Beggar*e  Opera  is  so  well 
known  that  it  need  only  be  named.  The  music  is  a  good 
selection  of  the  airs  most  popular  at  the  time,  arranged  by 
the  celebrated  Dr.  Pepusch.  Artaxerxes,  by  Dr.  Ame,  is 
the  only  opera,  strictly  so  called,  that  keeps  its  place  on  the 
sta^.  This  is  neariy  a  translation  of  Metastasio's  Artaserse, 
by  the  composer  himself,  and  though  at  the  time  severely 
criticised,  is  far  superior  to  most  of  the  musical  dramas 
that  have  since  been  written.  The  music  is  rich  in  beau- 
tiful melody,  and  if  other  attempts  at  an  English  recitative 
opera  had  proved  equal  to  this,  the  melodrama  might  now 
have  been  firmly  rooted  in  British  ground.  Ame  com- 
posed many  other  charming  musical  pieces ;  his  Love  in 
a  Village  will  never  be  superannuated;  and  in  truth,  if 
the  dramatic  music  of  some  oi  our  countrymen  who  charmed 


the  public  ear  daring  the  lattsr  half  of  Um  bil  < 
coula  bo  heard  without  prejudice,  and  vilbool  tbaft  \ 
after  what  is  foreign  and  new  which  charac— nwi  *il» 
fiuhionable  world,'  and  others  who  yieM  to  lU  infl— wi  « 
would  be  admitted  that  in  original  axpMai\«  na^odj  «•  me 
inferior  to  no  nation  in  Europa.  aiartliog  m  ihm  yie^aiM 
may  be  to  thosa  who  have  not  impartiaUy  and  uh  e^m*- 
dered  the  subject.  [Arve;  Jacuojt  ;  Lun*nr;  Dsana. 
Sbibld;  Arwold;  Storacx.] 
OPERA.  [Emolish  Drama,  vol.  ix^  p.  4M.1 
OPERATION.  This  articla  ia  to  ba  iioniiiwJ  aa  a 
continuation  of  Nrgativx  asid  licioasinLm  QpAvntin^ 
and  as  a  devdopmant  of  the  vieva  of  ths  oatura  ei  alfobim 
there  laid  down.  It  cannot  be  read  entire,  asief*  fc^  mm- 
denta  who  have  some  acquaintaooa  with  Um 
Calculus,  &c 

The  great  considerations  on  which  tba 
founded  have  always,  until  latelr,  been  8Ute4  •■  ihna  ^ 
number  and  space ;  so  that  arithmetic  and  faoMaify  haaa 
been  called  the  wings  of  the  exact  science*.  Ttos  siarii 
tude,  suggested  by  the  twofokl  rhaneter  of  ita  olfM*  af 
comparison,  may  be  carried  a  alep  fiiithar ;  §s€  aa  wp 
will  not  enable  a  bird  to  fly  without  nenas  aad  mmtmui^  as  i£b 
mere  consideration  of  apace  and  number  wall  aaewt  mmkm  a 
mathematician,  without  an  organised  acthoA  ol  waac  *^ 
ideas  of  both.  We  have  already  [MATUXAnca)  c«c(aaiad 
that  the  science  of  operation  mual  be  a  conatitf  t  pan  sf 


mathematics ;  but  it  has  always  baao  so  mixed  aa  with  iW 
sciences  bearing  names  derive  from  niuaher  aad  aaaaavc. 
that  until  lately  it  has  had  neither  scrDarale  aaatt  aor  ax 
istence :  and  even  now,  what  has  been  oona  m  A  m  oaly  Uh 
mere  beginning  of  a  system. 

The  use  of  symbols  of  operation  not  atandmg  far  i 
tude  but  for  directions  how  to  proceed  with 
began  with  Leibnitz  and  Newton,  befoaa  whoea' 
algebraical  characters  denoted  simple  numbera.  Tba  fs^ 
gress  of  the  Differential  Calculus  focaad  tha  attaatiia  U 
mathematicians  upon  modes  of  denoting,  not  laaalas  e#  yf»> 
cesses,  but  ways  of  proceeding.  The  gaoendiaatBCMM  an^rf 
out  of  the  organixation  which  notation  gave  to  piwawai  M 
to  the  use  of  indefinite  and  arbitrary  aymbola  of  operstaa. 
[Function.]  Finally,  it  was  ohMrvad  that  tha  sjiibels  H 
operation  emploved  in  many  general  tbaorana  feta  ~ 
simple  and  well-known  relations  if  thair  uaamn^as  i 
of  operation  were  forgotten,  and  they  wata  nanad 
svmbols  of  qaanti^.  For  example,  if  A|^<t> 
9(x+l)— ^^f  A  being  a  sjrmbol,  not  of  a  qaaatily  «*:r 
plying  ihx,  but  of  an  operation  to  be  per«>r«M4  ana  ^ 
and  }i  v4iXt  D*^,  kc.  denote  the  nicrasiiic  difciaa'ji 
coefficients  oi^x,  Taylor's  theorem  givaa 

If  A  and  D  had  stood  fat  qnantities  (which  thay  4a  MCv*i 
preceding  eooation  might  have  bean  divided  by  ^  aai  ite 
reault  would  have  been 


A  =  D+^D+^D*+ =.»-! 


, . .(A) 


If  such  a  result  had  been  obtained  by  tboae  i 

who  first  ventured  on  the  use  of  a  negative  qoanticv,  tl^ 
would  doubtless  have  dven  to  operations  a  aort  rif  ai  aaii  ■ 
as  quantities,  and  would  have  felt  no  repugnanca  to  *ay  iLsL 
the  direction  to  change  ^x  into  ^ (x4-1  )>^  n*  coaa:  x 
c  raised  to  the  power  of  a  direction  to  diflerentiate  ^lt  /jx- 
nished  by  a  unit  This  might  have  beat  their  aaML^ 
quantity  (or  arithmetical  quantity  less  than  nothxn£t  ta  u« 
complication  of  its  absurdities,  but  not  in  abeoluta  "-f— - 
bility.  Let  two  persons  be  required,  the  one  to  taka  1*.- 
pebbles  out  of  three,  and  the  other  to  subtract  a  acxt  fna 
(not  the  differential  coefficient  of  5^,  but)  the  diractk^a  \ 
take  the  differential  coefficient  of  ^,  and  it  com14  barf  • 
be  said  that  the  first  had  a  more  hopeleia  task  »V«^  t!  • 
second. 

The  modem  mathematicians,  with  Lagrange  at  thr.- 
head,  had  had  too  much  experience  of  the  nature  of  €X-*-« 
slons  to  hazard  any  assumption  upon  the  propcrtw*  at  %^^ 
hols  of  operation,  when  separated  from  the  quantity  a*  :■ 
operated  upon.  The  first  step  made  was  the  ubM-na*-- 
that  certain  theorems  involving  symbols  of  operat^o  o  ^ti 
be  easily  remembered  by  the  resemblance  of  the  f«H^^8 
to  well-known  expressions,  in  fact,  by  the  ci>acid«£:  ■  .. 
those  fbrmulia  with  the  cxpreasions»on  Ihaauppi^tM*  \Mmi 
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the  symbolft  of  operation  are  changed  in  meaning,  and  be- 
come symbols  of  quantity.  And  if  it  be  said  that  these 
mathematicians  were  saved  from  introducing  a  dilBculty 
analogous  to  that  of  negative  quantities  by  the  want  of  re- 
semblances to  the  course  they  might  have  adopted  already 
existing  in  common  modes  of  sp^dting  and  common  views 
of  arithmetic,  it  may  be  answered  that  such  was  not  the 
case,  but  that  it  would  have  been  easy,  and  was  not  without 
precedent,  to  consider  arithmetic  itself  as  a  science  of  opera- 
tions upon  one  single  magnitude,  the  unit.  If  we  always 
express  the  unit  by  I,  we  may,  if  we  please,  consider  2  not 
as  I+I,  but  88  the  direction  to  perform  upon  I  the  operation 
I+l ;  so  that  S  being  merely  a  direction  what  to  do,  2 1  may 
represent  the  result  of  so  doing :  similarly  3  may  be  the 
direction  to  proceed  as  in  I-f  I+I,  and  3 1  its  result.  And 
3x2  wonld  be  a  direction  lo  perform  3  upon  the  result  of  2, 
or  to  take  2l-f  2I+2I,  or  (I+I)+(I+l)+(l-f  I),  or  6l.  If 
then  we  say  3  X  (21)^61,  we  have  an  equation  between  mag- 
nitudes; but  if  we  throw  away  I,  as  we  just  now  did  4^, 
we  have  3  x  2  «  6,  an  expression  of  equivalence  of  operations. 
Now  it  might  very  reasonably  have  been  asked  whether 
tflese  operations  must  be  the  only  ones  which  will  admit  of 
being  treated  by  themselves  and  viewed  independently  of 
the  subjects  of  operation ;  and  a  direct  assumption  of  such 
modes  of  notation  as  that  marked  (A),  even  when  A  and  D 
were  considered  independently,  though  it  might  not  have 
been  fully  explicable,  would  have  appeared  to  be  nothing 
but  a  natural  extension  of  views  which  had  already  been 
taken  to  a  limited  extent. 

The  process  however  which  was  actually  followed  was 
this :  forms  similar  to  (A)  having  been  observed,  in  which, 
whatever  might  be  thought  of  them  as  they  stood,  were 
found  ready  means  of  returning  to  well-known  truths,  it 
was  natural  to  ask  whether  an  application  of  algebra  to  the 
ibrm  (A),  producing  of  course  a  transformation  of  both 
nde^,  would  lead  to  a  result  f^om  which,  by  the  same  me- 
thod of  returning,  another  known  truth  might  be  produced. 
For  example,  assume  that  D  and  A  are  to  be  treated  as 

quantities^  and  A=c    —  lgivesl+A=c   ,log.(l+A)srD, 

or 

Now  restore  ^x  to  every  term,  and  let  D  and  A  reassume 
their  operative  meanings,  so  that  Diftx  is  the  differential 
coefficient,  and  A0.r,  A'^a^  &o.  are  the  successive  Dip- 
FKRBNCEs  of  if>x,  X  being  changed  into  x-f  1  at  each  step. 
We  have  then 

D^j?=A<^x—  -  A*<^a?+ g  A'^x—  •  ,  •  • 

a  theorem  which  must  be  true  if  the  preceding  method  be 
legitimate.  This  theorem  is  found  to  be  true  by  other  and 
certain  modes  of  demonstration :  consequently  the  legiti- 
macy of  the  preceding  method  has  some  presumption  in  its 
favour,  arising  from  its  leading  to  an  otherwise  known 
truth. 

In  this  way  many  theorems  were  investigated,  upon  the 
following  plan  of  proceeding:— I.  Throw  away  symbols  of 
quantity  from  a  known  theorem,  and  proceed  in  any  man- 
ner which  may  appear  eligible  with  the  symbols  of  opera- 
tion, treating  them  as  if  they  were  quantities.  2.  When  a 
result  has  been  obtained,  restore  the  symbols  of  quantity  to 
their  old  places,  and  those  of  operation  to  tncir  old  mean- 
inj,'.s.  3.  The  result  as  thus  viewed  has  all  the  presumption 
in  its  favour  which  arises  from  its  being  the  legitimate  con- 
sequence of  a  method  which,  whether  accurate  or  not,  has 
never  been  found  to  lead  to  anytliing  but  what  could  other- 
wise be  satisfactorily  shown  to  be  true.  And  though 
Lagrango  himself,  Arbogast,  the  English  translators  of 
Lacroix,  Brinkley,  &c.  may  have  used  language  in  refer- 
ence to  this  method  which  would  seem  to  imply  that  they 
considered  it  as  one  of  demonstration,  yet  it  is  obvious,  from 
the  care  taken  by  them  to  have  abundant  external  verifica- 
tion in  every  case,  that  their  results  were  considered  by  them- 
selves as  resting  on  such  a  presumption  as  that  above  noted ; 
though  it  is  also  evident  that  they  considered  the  presump- 
tion as  amounting  to  moral  certainty,  which  indeed  they 
^ere  justified  in  doing. 

A  student  who  reads  on  this  subject  for  the  first  time, 
will  be  apt  to  let  his  ideas  run  farther  than  they  should,  and 
to  imagine  that  this  treatment  of  operations  may  be  made 
universal.     For  instance,  if  ^x=ar  and  i/x^m^,  and  if 


0+ifr  be  taken  as  representing  a^+A*,  he  might  suppos0 
that  <p+^  performed  twice,  or 

represented  by  (0++)*»  should  be  the  same  thing  as 

0»+2<W/++*.or  (x')+2ia*)+(a^)\ 

This  however  will  be  found  not  to  be  the  case,  and  thus  it 
appears  that  a  line  is  to  be  drawn,  distinguishing  operations 
which  may  be  used  independently  of  quantities  from  those 
which  may  not.  Until  this  line  can  be  properly  drawn, 
nothing  like  demonstration  of  the  method,  when  true,  can 
be  given ;  or  rather  perhaps  the  converse,  that  is  to  say,  a 
method  of  demonstration  of  such  cases  as  give  truths  will 
draw  the  line  which  separates  these  from  the  rest.  We 
proceed  to  give  some  account  of  this  method  of  demonstra- 
tion. 

We  do  not  know  how  far  those  who  used  the  separation 
qfihe  symbols  qf  operation  and  quantity  (as  it  was  called) 
had  before  their  minds  those  views  which  would  have  made 
their  method  intelligible  in  a  rational  point  of  view,  which 
was  all  it  wanted  of  mathematical  exactness.  But,  looking 
only  at  their  modes  of  expression,  we  cannot  find  anything 
of  the  kind.  Lagrange  {Mem,  Acad,  Berlin^  1772)  gave 
only  theorems  without  any  mode  of  deducing  them.  Arbo- 
gast assumes  the  '  separation  des  6chelles '  without  remark. 
Laplace,  by  the  aid  of  his  theory  of  generating  functions, 
must  be  held  to  have  strictly  demonstrated  some  isolated 
classes  of  the  theorems  which  this  method  gives.  But 
nothing  like  a  general  account  of  the  reason  why  this  sepa- 
ration of  the  symbols  of  operation  and  quantity  leads  to 
truth  in  certain  cases  and  not  in  others,  ever  appeared,  to 
our  knowledge,  before  the  publication  of  a  memoir  by  M. 
Servois  in  the  5th  volume  of  the  *  Annales  de  Math6ma- 
tiques/  (Lacroix,  vol.  iii.,  p.  726).  The  author  exhibits 
those  properties  of  the  separable  operations  on  which  the 
legitimacy  of  the  separation  depends ;  and  making  a  sepa- 
rate species  of  calculus  of  functions  out  of  those  properties, 
fully  succeeds  in  demonstrating  that  differences,  differentia- 
tions, and  multiplications  by  any  factors  which  are  indepen- 
dent of  the  variables,  may  be  used  as  if  their  symbols  of 
operation  were  common  algebraical  quantities. 

The  last  step  was  virtually  made  by  Dr.  Peacock,  in  his 
Algebra  (1830);  for  though  this  work  does  not  mention  the 
subject,  yet  it  is  the  first  which  lays  down  the  principles  on 
which  the  theory  of  separation  is  neither  a  resemblance  of 
algebra,  nor  a  calculus  of  functions  founded  on  algebra,  but 
an  algebra^  or  if  the  reader  pleases,  algebra  itself;  so  that 
its  conclusions  rest  upon  the  same  foundation  as  those  of  or- 
dinary algebra. 

We  have  [Nkoativk  and  Impossible  Quantitiks,  p. 
132,  133]  pointed  out  what  is  meant  by  symbolical  algebra, 
as  distinguished  from  explained  or  interpreted  algebra. 
Granting  a  certain  number  of  fundamental  relations,  which 
are  to  be  true,  the  logical  consequences  of  combining  those 
relations  must  be  true  also:  thus,  if  it  be  universally  true 
that  a-f  ^=A-f  a,  and  that  xy^yx,  it  followi,  even  before 
a,b,  -f,  a?,  rry,  &c.  have  any  meaning  assigned,  that  (a-f  6)2r 
=r(a-f  6)=5r(6-f  a).  If,  as  in  the  article  cited,  we  select 
all  the  primary  relations  on  which  algebraical  transforma- 
tions depend,  and  then  bear  in  mind  that  the  truth  of  all 
their  consequences  depends  on  the  truth  of  those  relations 
only,  not  on  the  relations  being  true  for  one  meaning  or 
another  meaning  of  the  symbols,  but  on  the  truth  only  of 
the  relations,  come  how  it  may— we  shall  then  see  that  all 
formulso  of  algebra  may  be  used  as  expressions  of  truths, 
whatever  may  be  the  .meaning  of  the  symbols  employed, 
provided  only  that,  such  meanings  being  given*  the  funda- 
mental relations  are  true.  We  have  alres^y  seen  that  this 
may  be  carried  the  length  of  extending  the  meanings  of  all 
the  symbols  of  algebra.  In  such  manner  that  a  science  is 
created  with  definitions  wide  enough  to  include  among  its 
rational  objects  not  only  the  negative  quantity,  but  also  its 
square  root.  This  was  extension  only  (p.  134);  we  shall 
now  show  a  process  which,  though  it  is  still  extension,  is 
of  another  character.  It  is  remarkable  that  all  the  addi- 
tions which  have  been  made  to  the  interpretations  of  alge- 
bra by  modern  writers  have  been  pure  extensions ;  that  is  to 
say,  in  no  one  instance  has  a  new  interpretation  been  given 
to  a  symbol  of  which  the  precedinor  ones  were  not  particu- 
lar cases.  It  yet  remains  to  see  whether  a  real  alteration 
of  interpretations  is  possible. 

In  our  present  inquiry,  we  need  not  trouble  ourselves  to 
make  any  particular  ^^^^sideratlog.  o^.  Ui^^si^^sg^^^ 
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They  retain  tbeir  algebraical  meaning,  so  that  whatever  A 
andBmaysUndfor.-f  (+A)  =  -f  A,  -  (+ A)  =-A.&c. 
If  we  now  ask,  what  are  the  fundamental  symbolical  rela- 
tions of  algebra  which  remain,  after  those  which  depend  on 
-f  and  —  are  taken  away,  we  shall  find  them  to  be  as  fol- 
lows : — 1.  The  dittribuHve  character,  as  it  is  called,  of  the 
operation  a6,  with  respect  to  +  and  — ,  as  shown  in  a(6+ 
e^e)^ab-¥ae'^ae.  2.  The  commutative  or  convertible 
character  of  the  same  operation  with  respect  to  others  of  the 
same  kind  and  itself,  as  shown  in  abc^acb^bca,  &c.,  and 
ab^ba.  3.  The  depreseible  character  of  operations  of  the 
species  a*",  when  performed  upon  other  operations  of  the 

same  kind,  as  shown  in  a^a^^a^-^^  (a"»)  =a"».  These 
laws  of  operation  being  granted,  no  matter  what  the  nature 
of  the  interpretation  under  which  it  is  found  possible  to 
grant  them,  all  that  is  necessary  to  the  mechanism  of  aleebra 
will  be  found  to  have  been  granted.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  we  speak  of  l-^-a  under  the  symbol  a^K 

In  arithmetic,  as  already  seen,  we  may,  if  we  please, 
tonsider  the  symbols  2,  3,  &c.,  as  indicative  of  operations 
performed  upion  the  unit.  Let  us  extend  this  notion, 
and,  instead  of  the  unit,  make  ^x,  any  function  of  a 
variable  x,  the  subject  of  operation ;  this  function  beine 
always  understood,  if  not  expressed.  Thus  any  symbol 
£  has  an  operative  meaning  in  itself,  but  when  written 
in  an  equation  stands  for  the  result  obtained  by  perform- 
ing that  operation  upon  ^x,  which  may  also  be  signified 
by  E  (0a?).  Also  let  E+F  and  E-F  stand  for  the  alge- 
braical sum  and  difference  of  the  results  of  the  opera- 
tions E  and  F  performed  upon  (f>x.  Let  us  now  ap- 
propriate E  to  stand  for  the  simple  operation  of  changing  x 
mto  x+h^  or  a?  -f  any  quantity  independent  of  x  in  value : 
and  to  distinguish  the  different  increments,  let  E  ,  E  ,  &c. 

denote  the  operations  of  changing  x  into  x  +  h,  x  +  k, 
&c.  It  is  then  very  easily  shown  that  E  possesses  the  dis- 
tributive, convertible,  nna  depressible  characters  essential 
to  its  being  logically  the  object  of  algebraical  transforma- 
tion. Take  two  functions,  q^x  and  if/j7,  either  assumed  in- 
dependently or  re«iulting  from  preceding  operations:  it 
follows  then  that  E^  {(^±y(^x)  is  4>  ix-^-h)  dbi^  (a?-HA), 

which  is  E  ^x  ::b  £^  if/x  *  or  the  distributive  character  is 
established.  Again,  consider  E^  (E^  <t)X)  and  E^(E  c^a?): 
first,  E  0j?  means  0  ix-i-k),  on  which  perform  E  ,  or 
change  x  intoar+A,  giving  <f)  ix-^h+k);  next,  E^  q&j?  is 
ifiiX'\'hX  on  which  E  being  performed,  gives  4>  (x+k 
-f  A),  the  same  as  <f>  (x-l-A+A).  Consequently  E^  E^  0t 
=  E  E  4>x,  or  the  convertible  character  of  E  is  established. 
Thirdly,  consider  E'  E' ,  meaning  that  the  operation  E  hav- 
ing been  twice  performed,  E  is  to  be  three  times  performed 
upon  the  result:  we  have  evidently  (f)  (x+6A),  or  E^  tftx; 
and  it  E*  were  to  be  performed  four  times  running,  we  should 
have  E**.  Hence  the  depressible  character  of  the  succes- 
sive operations  is  established :  and,  thousi^h  it  is  a  wide  step 
for  the  beginner  to  make,  the  applicability  of  all  the  for- 
mula of  algebra  is  now  proved,  subject,  as  in  common 
algebra,  to  difficulties  of  interpretation  occurring  in  results. 
A  simplification  of  the  preceding  notation  may  be  made 
as  follows:  if  E  or  £'  be  simply  a  direction  to  increase  «  by 
unity,  and  E^  a  direction  to  let  it  remain  unaltered,  it  is 
clear  that  E£  ipx  must  mean  ^  (x-f  1  -f  1 ),  or  E,  ^a? ;  so 
that  E'  4>x  and  E,  ipx  are  the  same.  Similar  reasoning 
applies  to  E  whenever  A  is  a  whole  number ;  and  shows 

that  it  is  B    and  nothing  else.     Similar  reasoning  also 

applies  to  B""^  where  A  is  a  whole  number:  for  E       must 

be  so  interpreted  that  E   performed  upon  it  may  give  B 

or  B*;  that  is  E     ^  with  x  changed  A  times  into  ar-f  1 

must  be  B*  ^,  or  ^x ;  or  B"*0x  must  be  ^  (a? -A).  In 
like  manner  it  may  easily  be  shown  that  one  of  the  meanings 

of  a  00^  where  A  is  fractional,  is  4>  (x+h):  but,  as  in 
common  algebra,  of  which  all  the  conclusions,  as  shown, 

nere  apply,  when  A  is  a  fraction,  E  may  be  any  one  out  of 
operations  as  many  in  number  as  there  are  units  in  the  deno- 


nominator  of  h.     To  take  a  jwy  dm^ 

E'  0  {x\  meaning  an  operation  which,  twic«  fifesM, 

gives  £  if^x,  or  ^  (x+A).  Tliis  cooditioa  is  eridOTaJy  sals- 
led  by  0  (x+U),  but  it  is  alto  satiaflad  by  -^  (x-l*i*l 
for  if  part  of  the  operation  eonast  in  chmiigo  of  mg^  tva 
repetitions  of  the  operation  leprodooe  the  origtBtl  sigs. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that*  in  fisding  new  obyeetosf 
algebraical  reasoning,  we  have  not  lost  o«ir  riflils  ewttkt 
old  ones;  thus  any  letter  may  stand  Ibr  a  anliiplMr  m 
divisor  of  the  universal  subject  of  calcohitioa,  ^c  hd 
these  independent  muUipliere  wmtt  moi  ecmiam  Mt  kr4 
thev  did  contain  x,  the  eonvertibflitj  of  tb^  MikiflHa 
with  E  would  not  any  longer  be  pcarticabjeu  IC  iir  «>- 
stance,  we  consider  a  E^a^  which  is  a  ^  (x-|- IK  w  ind  a 
to  be  the  same  as  B  {cu^\  for  a,  being  iodcpaadist  of  #« 
is  not  affected  by  E.  Bat  if  we  ooosider  xB^c*  mA 
B  (x^),  we  find  the  first  to  be  x^  (x+ 1),  and  tbc  MOMi 
tobe(x-fl)^(x-|-l). 

To  generalise  the  preceding,  we  mn  aqppoea  B*^  le 
mean  <l>x  as  before,  and  E^  to  stand  for  ^  (x-f-«k  wbov 
a  may  have  any  value  we  pdeaie  indepead— t  of  «.  Amk  « 
is  in  our  power  to  abbreviate  anj  coUeetieo  of  i 
by  using  a  single  symbol  to  stand  for  ic  That  J 
V^  to  stand  for  such  a  set  of  operataoos  aa 

A.  0  (X)  -f  A,  0  (x+a)  -HA,  ^  (x-|-io)  + .... 
which  we  should  denote  by 

V=A,+A,E-hA,B«+ 

Again,  if  in  common  algebra  /y  were  A^-I^Ai  y+ 

wo  might  abbreviate  the  preceding  into/R  iurtcfti  of  ^. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  this,  tnouffb  iateiligibk  aa  t»  t 
simple  operation  B,  its  repetitions  £*»  E",  flee,  lis  wmom 

and  repetitions  of  it  B^  ,  B  ,  See,  ce>i>a  to  bovo  imam^ 
when  we  come  to  apply  it  to  other  fuDeliooa  of  •%«%». 
What,  for  instance,  is  log.  (1-f  B)?  How  c«a  tbe  daw- 
tion  to  add  <^  (x-f  a)  to  fhx  have  a  logaritbm?  1^  ^oo- 
tion  arises  firom  the  student  having  carried  witb  bta  la^ 
purely  symbolical  algebra  (in  which  it  is  tbo  ftsit  ron^u 
to  drop  all  meanings)  significations  of  symbols  dorived  kmm 
ordinary  arithmetical  algebra.  Now  it  is  to  be  i 
that  as  far  as  we  have  yet  gone,  all  tbo 

symbols  of  algebra,  a  ,  logB,  sinB,  coaB,  Ike.  1 
been  mentioned,  far  less  defined;   tbey  are  not 
absurd,  but  only,  for  the  present,  unmeaning.     Tbe  i 
tion  is,  how  are  we  to  give  tbem  meaning ;  at  o_ 
or  by  deduction?    Evidently  tbe  latter,  for  wo  art  1 
retain  the  power  of  using  algebraical 

they  now  exist.  Since  then  a  in  common  ilgtbw  is  ^b- 
valentto  1+  log  a.  x+§  (log  a.)*  x*-f wo  noa  bf  c 


down  that  a   =  1  +  1oga.B  4-«...»  or 
viewed,  when  it  meant  an  operation  to  bo 
4>x,  as  an  abridgement  of 

^-f  loga.B^  +  i(loga.)*B*^-f  •^. 
This  is  unquestionably  tbe  most  difficult  step  of  Cbe 
we  shall  have  occasion  further  to  consider  it  ia  tbt  i 
Relation,  but  for  the  present  the  foUoving  say  W  acft- 
cicnt.  Since  the  total  operation  A^  +  A|  B  4-  A.*  B*+  .. 
can  be  easily  understood,  consisting  merely  of  tbe  mfcmmm 
performance  of  the  operation  B,  tbe  moltiptieatiaB  «f  tW 
results  by  given  quantities  of  common  algebra,,  aod  tW 
addition  of  the  products ;  and  since  all  tbe  traiieteirfiiinii 
of  common  algeora  can  be  expanded  in  series  of  tbo  o^n 
form,  in  such  manner  that  the  series  ba%o  all  tbr  t^ 
braical  properties  of  the  transoendentab  ibey  stfand  Ic; 
let  us  consider  the  transcendental  symbols  of  o|Mffabi«  m 
abbreviations  of  the  series,  supposed  to  stand  for  aorwa  / 
operations. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  some  examploa.  Ftr««  let  ii  k* 
required  to  transform  the  series  A«  ^  +  A|  ^  (jrHh«>  -f  A, 
0(x-f  2a) +....  This  maybe  reprewofd  by  A^^  A  1 
+  A,  E'  Hh  •  •  •  performed  upon  ^.  Let  tbo  laflcr  «»n>» 
in  common  algeora  be/E,  tnen/E,  considerod  asa  ers^' 
of  operation,  stands  for  the  preceding  compta  •fmtft-* 
Let  the  transformation  be  required  to  be  made  iato  a  ^rv* 
of  terms  containing  4^  and  its  diSerenees:  lot  ^fx^^* 
-  0x  =  A^,  then  B-lis^orB=l-|-<X  B^ 
/E  or  fiX-^^)  is  B,  +  B,  A+B,A«-|..,..  vbM  Vi. 
Bt ,  &c.  are  the  values  of  fy  and  its  sorcmeiii  diAno- 
tial  coefficienU  when  y  =  0,  divided  by  1.  1,  1.1  t-t  ^ 
&c.    Consequently  tbe  preceding  toriot  ia  the  wtmm  ■ 
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B«  ^  +  Bi  A^+B,  A'^  +  . . . .    For  instance,  let  the 
teries  be  0ar-0  (op + a) +^  (3?+ 2a)...  or(l-E+E»- 


v— I 


(2+A)  *^  or 


.)  ^  or  (1+E)     0x.    Write  1+A  for  E,  and  we  have 
ke  or 

We  have  chosen  this  result  as  one  which  is  very  easy  to 
verify.  Let  0x,  ^  (x+a)»  &c.,  be  denoted  by  Xo»  Xi,  &c., 
then  [DiFFERSNCBs]  we  have 

^x=X„  A0a?=X,-X^  A«<^x=X,-2X,+Xo, 
A»0x=X,-3X,+3X,-Xo,  &c. 

Substitute  these  in  -^o?— -A0x*+  .••,  and  we  have 


2  ^•■"T  (X|— Xt)  + 


take  a  few  terms,  developing 


tbe  ftractional  multiplication,  and  we  shall  find  the  preced- 
ing to  be  identical  with 

V  'S'^'Tfi'^'Si "^  •  •  •  )  ^«""  •  •  •  •  or 

K-i)---7(-i)"'^'+i(-^)"^- 

or  Xo— X,+Xa— ...  or  ^x— 0(a?+a)+0(:r-f 2a)  — ... 
We  shall  now  take  an  example  of  interpretation.    Re- 
quired the  meaning  of  A"'  by  means  of  E?    Since  A= 

E-1.  we  have  A'*  =  (E-l)"*r=E"*^+ E""^+ E''^+. 
•  •  •  or 


A  <t>x  means  ^  (x—a)  +  <^  (a?— 2a)  +  ....  ad  infini- 
turn. 

This  is  easily  shown  to  be  consistent  with  the  relation 

A  A~"^=  1  or  AA'^^xrr^x,  for  if  the  preceding  series  be 

called  +x,  we  have  AA"**^  =  A>(/x  =  ^  (x  +  a)  ^  yp  x 
=  <0ar+0(x-a)  +  . . . .)  -  (^(a?-a)  +^ (x-2a)  +. . . .) 

As  yet  we  have  nothing  which  might  not  have  been  done 
with  tolerable  ease  by  common  methods,  nor  shall  we  have 
done  more  in  proving  Taylor's  Theorem,  but  the  step 
which  we  shall  make  to  follow  that  proof  will  be  an  instance 
of  the  deduction  of  a  theorem  which  is  of  a  more  difficult 
character. 

Let  (^  (x+e)  —  if^x) :  e  be  called  D^ :  then  the  smaller 

e  becomes,  the  more  nearly  is  D^^x  the  differential  coeffi- 
cient of  <fix,  or  0'j7.  Let  6  be  the  nth  part  of  the  given 
quantity  a :  then  the  smaller  0  is,  the  greater  must  n  be. 
We  have  then 

<tiix  +  e)  =  i\+eDg)ff^x, 

0  (:r  -f  2  e)  =  (1  -f  eD^)«0T,  since 

0  (x-f  2e)-^  ix+o)  =  eDg4i  {x+e)  or 
i>ix'\'2e)  =  {i-¥ODg)ffi(x+e)  =  o+eDgy<t>^. 

Proceeding  in  this  way  we  obtam  (f)  (x+ne)  or  ^  (ar+a) 
=  (I  -f  eD^)»0x  =  «par-hweD^0x-l-ii-^  e»D*^<^-*-. . .. 

For  nO  write  a,  and  the  preceding  becomes 

a-0 
0x-f  aD^^x-ha  -J-  D»j<^-1-. . . . 

which  being  always  =  0  (ar+a),  has  a  limit  also  «  ^(jf+a)- 
Take  that  limit  by  diminishing  0  without  limit,  and  we  see 
that  D^^x,  DJ</>x,  &c.,  become  ^'x,  <^"x,  &c.,  or 

a* 
<^  (x-fa)  =  0x-l-^'x.a-h0"x  -+.••, 

which  is  Taylor's  Theorem.  Suppose  we  denote  the  ^pera- 
ttoQ  of  diffeientiation  by  D,  and  ^  (x-fa)  -^  by  A^x,  w© 
have  then 


l-hA  =  HaD+2l>'  +  . 


al> 


a  particular  case  of  which  (when  a=l)  was  chosen  as  ouf 
illustration  at  the  beginning  of  this  article.    This  relation 

I  -f-  A  se''  gives  us  a  ver^  great  power  of  converting  series 
which  contain  differences  into  those  containing  differentials, 
and  vice  versd. 

We  now  propose  to  interpret  D"  .    This  symbol  must 

satisfy  DD"^  0x  =  <;^x,  and  D""  ^  D  <^  x  =  ^  x,   the    first 

of  which  is  satisfied  by  D"  <f)X=:  f(f)xdx  +  Ct  where  C 

may  have  any  constant  value :    but  the  second  is  only  satis' 

fiedby  r^xe/x,  beginning  at  a  value  of  x  which  makes 

^x=  0.  We  shall  however  see  that  we  need  not  enter 
on  this  question  in  reference  to  the  theorem  immediately 
following. 

Let  it  be  required  to  express  A""^  ^.r,  or  ^  (x  -  a)  -f- 
^(x— 2a)  +  ...  ad  inf.,  by  means  of  operations  of  the  dif- 
ferential and  integral  calculus.  Since  A  is  <"  ~  1,  we  have 
to  find  (<"  — 1)~  expanded  in  powers*  of  D.  Now  com- 
mon algebraical  processes  show  that  (c  —  1)'  can  be  deve* 
loped  in  the  series 

where  B,,  B,,  B^.  &c ,  are  the  Numbers  op  BKRNOtJLLi,f 
of  which  an  ample  stock  is  given  in  the  article  cited:  thus 

B,  =  -,  B,  =  — ,  &c.    Write  aD  for  ^,  restoring  4>x,  ancJ 

for  D^x,  &c.,  write  ^'x,  &c.,  but  for  D"^  ^x,  vtt\Xtf<t*xdx 
+  C.    We  have  then 

4i  (x-a)  -h  0  (x-2a)  -f  0  (x-3a)  -{-...  cuL  inf. 

=^Uxdx+C^  i^^+T*'-^-!^^  *'"^+  •  •  •  • 
The  determination  of  the  constant  might  in  many  case* 
be  troublesome,  but  if  we  only  want  a  finite  number  of 
terms  of  the  series,  we  can  avoid  it  altogether  as  follows. 
Let  X— wa=:y,  and  suppose  that0(x— a)  H-  ....  ending 
with  <t>  (X— na)  is  sought.  Write  y  instead  of  x  in  the  pre- 
ceding, remembering  that  y^a  =  x—  (w-fl)  a,  &c:  sub- 
tract  the  result  thus  obtained  from  the  preceding^  and  we 
have 

^  (x— a)  -I-  (f)  (X— 2a)  +  . . . .  -f  ^  (x— na) 

:=  l-f^xdx-—f(in/dif^  -  (<^x-0y)+  ■Yi^'^-^'y> 

But  f4ixdx—f(l>ydy  isfcpxdx  taken  from  y  to  x,  or  if 

4>iX  differentiated  give  0x,  it  is  ^|X— ^ly. 

For  further  developments  of  the  results  of  this  subject,  seef 
the  Appendix  to  the  Translation  of  Lacroix ;  HerschelV 
*  Examples  of  the  Calculus  of  Differences ;'  Lacroix's  large" 
work  on  the  Differential  Calculus,  vol.  iii.;  'Library  of 
Useful  Knowledge— Differential  Calculus  ;*  a  paper  by  Mr. 
Murphy  in  the  Phil.  Trans,  for  1837;  and  various  papers 
in  the  numbers  of  the  *  Cambridge  Mathematical  Journal.* 
In  several  of  these  works  further  references  will  be  found. 
The  student  may  make  an  attempt  at  the  demoustration  of 
the  following  theorem  a  test  of  his  understanding  the 
method  which  we  have  explained,  and  the  points  of  analysis 
which  are  most  essential  as  preliminaries.  Whatever  a  may 
be,  the  differential  coefficient  of  ^x  is  an  algebraical  equi* 
valent  of  the  following  series : 

^  (x-fg)  -  0  (x-a)  _  (l>(x+2a)-  <^(x~2a) 
a                                      2a 
.  ^  (x+3a)-<^(x~3a) 
^ 3^  

Instead  of  supposing  0x,  a  function  of  x  only,  to  WtSn 
fundamental  subject  of  operations,  we  might  moke  is 
(ft  (X,  X,)  and  suppose  E  and  E'  to  represent  the  operaliewi 
of  changing  x  into  x-f  a  and  x,  into  x^+a,.    We  can  only 

•  We  traasfer  this  word,  wiUi  extenaioB  of  meaning,  to  the  ca1cola»  vT-^ots* 

'"t  We  )iave  examined  llieM  numbers,  and  ftod  them  to  coQtai»  ik>  ^ailatiM 
from  Uie  aulhoriliei  cited.  ^u    *  --i   ■■   i*»ii' 
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briefly  note  some  of  tho  results  of  thk  extension.  If  D 
and  Df  represent  the  operations  of  differentiation  with 

respeet  to  x  and  to  x^,  we  hare  in 

EE,  =  f*°'*"''^'=l  +  (aD+a,D,)+  .  .  •  . 
the  means  of  obtaining  the  common  extension  of  Taylor's 
Theorem  to  a  function  of  two  variables.  Again,  if  we  take 
^x^fXt  and  let  D  and  D^  represent  operations  of  differentia- 
tion, which  separately  affect  0J?  and  ^x,  we  have  in  the  de- 
velopment of  (D+ IX)"  ^ar.^jr,  the  formula  for  forming  the 
fith  differential  coefficient  of  the  product. 

Since  writing  the  above,  we  have  found  in  the  collection 
of  Abel's  works  (vol.  ii.,  p.  7)  a  paper  in  which  this  subject 
is  treated  on  a  foundation  which,  though  limited,  is  peculiar 
and  elegant.  It  is  a  theory  of  generating  functions,  in  which 

the  limits  beins  fixed,  /  is  called  the  determinant  of  ^.  The 
legit imacv  of  the  separations  made  in  this  article  is  very 
easily  deauced. 

OPERCULI'FERA,  one  of  the  families  of  Polypiaria 
Membranacea  of  Blainvtlle,  also  called  Escharieea.  [Poly- 
piaria MSMBRANACEA.l 

OPERCULI'NA.    [FoBAMiNiFKRA,  vol.  X.,  p.  348.] 

OPER'CULUM  (Malacology).  The  plates  or  pieces 
which  protect  the  apertures  or  exposed  parts  of  certain 
mollusks.  In  manv  of  the  testaceous  gastropods  it  be- 
comes  a  cover  or  door,  which  fits  the  aperture  of  the 
shell  more  or  less  accurately  when  the  animal  has  retired 
within  it,  Oj^cula  of  this  kind  vary  much  in  structure 
and  shape.  Thus  they  are  sometimes  horny,  as  in  Trochus 
and  Murex ;  sometimes  shelly,  nay  almost  stony,  as  in 
Turbo ;  and  in  construction  they  are  for  the  most  part 
either  spiral,  concentric,  or  unguiculated.  The  opercuia  or 
opercular  valves  of  the  Cirrhipeds  are  figured  and  described 
in  the  articles  Balanus  and  Cirripeda. 

OPE'RCULUM.  In  Botany  this  term  is  chiefly  used  for 
the  cap  which  forms  the  upper  extremity  of  the  theca,  or  spo- 
rangium, of  a  moss,  covering  over  the  peristome,  and  usually 
Sailing  off  when  tho  spores  are  ready  for  dispersion.  [Mosses.] 
It  has  also  been  applied  fo  the  lid  which  covers  in  the 
Pitcher  of  Nepenthes,  where  it  is  the  lobe  of  a  modified  leaf. 
[Pitcher  Plants.] 

OPHICLEIDB  (o^tc*  CL  serpent  or  snake,  and  cXfic,  a 
key),  a  musical  instrument  of  the  inflatile  kind,  made  of 
brass  or  copper,  and  intended  to  supersede  the  Serpent— of 
which  it  is  a  decided  improvement — in  the  orchestra  and  in 
military  bands.  It  is  &  conical  tube,  the  longest  nearly  nine 
feet  in  length,  terminating  in  a  bell,  like  the  horn.  It  has 
ton  ventages,  or  holes,  all  of  which  are  stopped  by  keys, 
similar  to  those  of  the  bassoon,  only  of  larger  dimensions, 
and  is  furnished  with  the  same  kind  of  mouth-piece  as  the 
Serpent  The  scale  of  the  base  Ophicleide  is  from  b,  the 
third  space  below  the  base  staff,  to  c,  the  fifth  added  space 
above  it,— 


et 


inc.udtng  every  tone  and  semitone  within  this  compass. 
Music  for  the  Ophicleide  is  written  in  the  base  clef;  for  the 
alto,  or  ophicleide  quint^  in  the  treble  clef.  When  the  two 
instruments  play  together,  the  music  for  the  alto  is  written 
an  octave  higher  than  that  for  the  base. 

The  Ophicleide  is  quite  a  new  inTeution«  ascribed  to 
Xr.  Halary.  It  was  used  in  the  military  bands  of  the 
northern  sovereigns,  when  the  troops  of  the  aUies  occupied 
Paris.  M.  Labbaye,  a  manufiscturer  of  musical  instru- 
ments in  that  city,  added  new  keys  to  it,  and  otherwise 
much  extended  its  capabilities ;  besides  which,  be  disoovered 
a  better  mode  of  constructing  the  tube  than  had  been  prac- 
tised, and  thus  greatly  ameliorated  its  tone.  These  im- 
provements were  reported  to  the  French  Society  of  Arts  in 
1821,  br  M.  FrimccBor,  in  consequence  of  which  Labbaye 
obtained  a  patent  for  five  years  The  Ophicleide  first 
reached  England  in  1834,  one  of  extrftoidinary  dimensions 


i«tW 


having  been  manufactured  abroad  hr 
Musical  Festival  of  that  year.  In  the  Si^ppim 
Musical  Library  for  November,  1 834,  it  is  tbos  no 
*  A  new  instrument,  the  Double-Base  Ophicleide^ 
this  festival,  and  now  first  introduced  into  SogladMi.  ] 
eminently  serviceable  in  the  chorusea.  sod  vh 
strength  was  required.  The  volume  ef  socumI  U  i 
immense,  but  the  tone  is  rich,  round,  and  bleod*  will  w«k 
the  voices.  We  are  much  deceived  \i  this  iaslnuDent  m  sot 
destined  to  operate  a  great  change  in  the  eooatittttkai  Jl 
our  orchestras :  well  played,  it  wul  answer  ibe  f  im"  ^ 
four  double-bases,  and  is  wdl  calculated  to  form  a  thiid  nrt 
to  the  bassoons,  which  has  long  been  a  dendcnftua.  As  a 
contra-basso  to  the  trombones,  it  will  not  be 
useful.'  This  prognostic  has  proved  correct ;  tbe  i 
is  now  beoome  indispensable. 

OPHIDIANS.    [Serpents.] 

OPHKyDES,  Wagler's  name  for  a  genos  of  Sesmevide^ 
Lizards  {Pjfgopus,  Spix;  Bines,  part  Cnvier;  and  /Vr^ 
dactylus,  Fitzinger  and  Wagler— accordiDg  to  MM.  us,- 
m6rii  and  Bibron).    [Scincoidsans.1 

OPHIO'MORUS,  a  genus  established  by  MM.  DMrrd 
and  Bibron  for  a  form  placed  by  them  in  tlMsr  inrt  en^ 
family  {Saurophthalmes)  of  Sdncoideam  Lixards. 

Generic  Character. — Nostrils  lateral,  cieh  opcmnf  h*- 
tween  two  plates,  vif.  the  nasal  and  superooam.  Toofoa 
flat,  arrow-headed  in  shape,  scaly,  and  slightly  noWbid  U 
the  point.  Teeth  conical,  obtuse,  and  erect,  ^late  not 
toothed,  and  with  a  longitudinal  groove.  Body  angtuibrtt. 
Tail  long,  rounded,  and  pointed.    Scales  smooth. 

This  genus  is  distinguished  from  the  Orveis  {Amfmid^\ 
1st,  by  their  teeth,  which  are  not  so  long  in  proporlj&a, 
nor  so  slender,  neither  are  they  directed  badcwards;  Sod* 
by  the  tongue,  which  is  hardly  notched  at  the  ^oimt,  aai 
only  offers  a  transverse  furrow  near  its  anterior  extnattv. 
It  is  furnished  with  only  one  sort  of  papillc  owr  its  wfeiji 
surface,  and  they  are  flattened  and  imbricated  frma  Mbf* 
backwards  like  scales ;  3rd,  by  their  noatrils,  whidi  do  Ml 
terminate  in  the  middle  of  a  small  plate,  but  batwem  tim 
nasal  and  superonasal,  which  are  rather  largek  Than  m  a 
meatus  auditorius,  but  as  small  and  as  diffictili  to  paimaa 
as  that  of  the  Orvets, 

Example,  Ophiomorus  miUaris.  Total  leofth  U*. 
Yellow  above,  grey  at  the  sides,  lower  parts  whSadi  vit^ 
many  rows  of  very  small  black  poinU;  those  o«  tW  diei 
being  generally  more  dilated  and  thicker  together  Ikaa 
those  on  the  back  and  belly. 

Localities.— The  Morea  and  'AMrie*  (IXia^rfl  aad 
Bibron,  who  add  however  that  they  know  that  tl^B  1 
like    many   other   Herpetological   productions  of 
countries,  is  found  in  South  Russia,  where  il  was  < 
by  Pallas). 

OPHIOPHTHALMES,  the  name  assigned  Vr  MM. 
Dum^l  and  Bibron  to  their  second  snbfaaflj  oC  iemtm- 
dean  Lizards,  having  all  naked  eyes,  but  oolv  ooe  ef  ia«s 
(Gymnophthalmus  quadrilineatus)  being  completsly  vithwtit 
the  eyelid.    In  the  others  there  exists  a 


rounding  the  orbit  either  entirely  or  ia  part.  wsAet  ite 
form  of  a  ring  or  demi-ring,  often  very  narrow  and  !■— n 
able,  sometimes  rather  enlarged  at  the  upper  part. 
' '     orbilalbai 


susceptible  of  being  folded  back  under  the  < 

or  of  advancing  a  little  upon  tbe  eye-bsJl,  as  in  i 

o(  Ablepharus.    The  jj^nera  placed  by  the  attlliors  ahovt 

quoted  under  the  Ophophthaiminte  are  few,  and  the  i 

not  numerous.    Tne  former  are  Ablepharus, 

thalmus,  Lerista,  Hysteropus,  and  Liahs, 

OTHIOPS,  a  name  given  by  M.  M£nestri&  to  a  i. 
of  Lacertians  {Pristidaetyle  CcdodonU  of  Duininl   ^ 
Bibron,  Amystes  of  Wiegmann). 

Generic  CAoroc/^.— Tongue  arrow-headed  in  shapes  »>- 
derately  long,  notched  at  the  end,  covered  with  iah 
sauamiform  papillse.    Intermaxilkry  teeth  oofii^  ] 
Maxillary  teeth  rather  compiessod,  the  aater 

the  posterior  tricuspidate.    TWo  slightly  oonvex  i 

plates,  between  which  is  opened  die  noatril  stmtad  om  cks 
line  of  the  canthus  rostroHs,  No  eyelids.  A  tyna^atf 
membrane  extended  within  the  aurieolar  opcma^  X* 
scaly  collar  under  the  neck.  A  small  ibid  in  boat  ef  cask 
shoulder.  Ventral  tamelUe  quadrilateral,  aiMooCK  aeJ 
disposed  qmncnneiaUy.  Femoral  poiea.  Feat  wtt  tie 
toes  slightly  compressed,  carinated  below,  but  not  \ 
laterally.  Tail  cyclotetragonal  at  its  roo^  bvt 
throughout  themt  «rfi^.kjg^y  v^^w^ic 
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MM.  Dum^ril  wd  Bibrcm  reiDtrk  that  the  principal 
character  of  this  genus  ia  the  absence  of  eyelids,  a  con- 
formation which  distinguished  it  fhim  all  the  other  known 
Frisiidactyle  Coelodontf. 

Example,  Ophiap$elegaM{}ihii>)—Amyfte$Ehrenbergii, 
Wiegm.  Olive  or  bronsed  above.  Two  yellowish  lines  ex- 
tend along  each  side  of  the  trunk;  each  of  these  yellowish 
or  whitish  lines  aepariites  two  rowi  of  black  spots,  which 
are  small  and  very  distinct  in  young  individuals,  but  are 
more  or  less  dilated  and  confused  in  adults.    White  below. 

Zoco/t/y.— Smyrna;  Bakou. 


m,  head  ofOpbiopt  Cproflle);'  h,  mme.  seen  from  above;  e,  throat  and  lower 
jaw ;  <f.  lower*  pait  of  the  body,  Interior  vatatM  of  the  thighs,  &c. ;  e,  under 
aide  of  a  posterior  toe. 


Ophiops  elegans. 

OPHIR  n*©^>^).  a  place  which  was  known  to  the  He- 
brews and  to  the  neighbouring  nations,  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Job,  as  producing  such  an  abundance  of  excellent  gold,  that 
*  the  gold  of  Ophir '  became  a  proverbial  expression  for  fine 
gold.  (1  Chron.  xxix.  4 ;  Job,  xxii.  24 ;  xxviiL  16 ;  Psalms, 
xlv.  9 ;  Isaiah,  xiii.  12.)  The  position  of  this  place  is  very 
difificult  to  determine.  We  are  informed  that  Solomon,  in 
conjunction  with  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  sent  a  navy  from 
Ezion-geber,  at  the  head  of  the  Red  Sea,  to  Ophir,  and  that 
this  navy  returned  bringing  four  hundred  and  twenty  (in 
Chronicles  450)  talents  of  gold,  sandal- wood  (called  in  our 
translation  almng  or  algum  trees),  and  precious  stones 
(1  Kings,  ix.  26-28;  x.  11,  compared  with  2  Chron,  viii.  17- 
18;  ix.  10):  and  also  that  Jehoshaphat  built  ships  of  Tar- 
shish  to  go  to  Ophir  for  gold  (in  Chronicles  it  is  said  that 
he  built  ships  to  go  to  Tarshish),  which  were  wrecked  at 
Ezion-geber.  (1  Kings,  xxii.  48,  49,  compared  with  2 
Chron.  xx.  36,  37.)  We  are  also  told  in  1  Kings,  x.  22,  that 
Solomon  had  at  sea  a  navy  of  Tarshish  with  the  navy  of 
Hiram ;  once  in  three  years  (or  every  third  year)  came  the 
navy  of  Tarshish,  bringmg  gold  and  silver,  ivory,  and  apes* 
and  peacocks. 

Now  since  both  Solomon  and  Jehoshaphat  built  the 
Tiavies  bound  for  Ophir  at  Ezion-geber,  at  the  head  of  the 
Red  Sea,  it  is  clear  that  we  must  seek  for  Ophir  some- 
where on  the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  for  it  is  highly 
improbable  that  Solomon's  ships  went  farther  than  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  one  direction,  or  than  the  Indian 
Archipelago  in  the  other:  it  is  not  likely  indeed  that  they 
-v^ent  so  far  either  way.  Nearly  all  the  inquiries  into  the 
{Kttition  of  this  place  have  proceeded  on  the  assumption  that 


the  passage  in  1  Kings,  x.  23,  refers  to  the  same  navy  which 
is  spoken  of  in  I  Kings,  ix.  27,  28,  &c.,  and  consequent!/ 
that  Tarshish  and  Ophir  were  visited  in  the  same  voyage. 
It  has  therefore  been  necessary  for  those  who  make  this 
assumption  not  only  to  find  a  place  which  suits  the  descrip- 
tion of  Ophir,  and  which  produces '  gold,  sandal-wood,  and 
precious  stones,'  but  also  to  account  for  the  '  silver,  ivory, 
apes,  and  peacocks,'  which  were  brought  by  the  navy  of 
Tarshish,  and  for  the  three  years  consumed  in  the  voyag:e. 
But  Tarshish  was  probably  the  same  place  as  Tartessus  in 
Spain,  and  therefore,  if  Tarshish  and  Ophir  are  to  be  con- 
nected, we  must  make  the  gratuitous  supposition  that  there 
was  another  Tarshish  in  the  East.  [Tarshish.]  Besides, 
Tarshish  and  Ophir  are  not  mentioned  together  in  the 
account  of  Solomon's  voyages;  the  ships  that  went  to 
Ophir  (1  Kings,  ix.  28)  seem  to  have  made  only  a  single 
voyage  for  the  purpose  of  fetching  a  specified  quantity  of 
gold,  while  the  *  navy  of  Tarshish*  which  *  the  king  had'  (not 
going  to  Ophir,  but)  'at  sea'  made  its  voyage  every  three 
years ;  and  moreover  the  products  of  the  voyages  were  dif- 
ferent, gold  being  the  only  article  common  to  the  two.  For 
these  reasons  we  think  Major  Rennell  correct  in  saying 
'that  two  distinct  kinds  of  voyages  were  performed  by  these 
fleets:  that  to  Ophir  from  the  Red  Sea;  and  that  to  the 
coast  of  Guinea'  (or  to  Tarshish,  wherever  it  was)  '  firom  the 
Mediterranean.'  (Rennell's  Oeographyqf  Herodotus,  vol. 
ii.,  n.  353.)  The  conjoint  mention  of  Ophir  and  Tarshish 
in  the  account  of  Jehosbaphat's  navy  admits  of  easy  explana- 
tion ;  either  there  may  be  some  mistake  in  the  account  in 
2  Chron.  xx.  36,  37,  which  differs  materially  from  that  in 
1  Kings,  xxii.  48,  49,  or  '  Tarshish'  in  the  former  passage 
may  mean  only  '  a  distant  voyage,'  and  we  know  that  the 
phrase  in  the  latter  passage,  '  ships  of  Tarshish/  is  fre- 
quently used  in  the  Old  Testament  for  large  strong  ships. 
The  question  therefore  as  to  the  position  oi  Ophir  must  not 
be  encumbered  with  any  considerations  that  refer  to  Tar- 
shish. The  principal  conjectures  on  the  subject  are  the 
following : — 

1.  That  Ophir  wm  in  India.  This  was  the  opinion  of 
Josephus.  iAntiq.,viiu  6.  4.)  A  town  Sot/ircSga  (the  Ovirirapa 
of  Arrian),  at  or  near  Goa,  is  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  Ammi* 
anus,  and  Abulfeda ;  and  Sophir  was  the  antient  Egyptian 
name  of  India.  The  Septuagmt  translates  Ophir  by  Sov^ip, 
Sw^fp,  24tf^apa,  and  9inwr  words.  This  opinion  is  held  by 
Vitringa,  Reland,  and  others. 

2.  John  dos  Sanctos  (a  Portuguese  friar  quoted  in  Pur- 
chas's  '  Pilgrims'),  who  is  followed  by  Bruce,  D'Anville,  and 
Robertson,  places  Ophir  at  Sofala,  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
Africa,  opposite  Madagascar,  chiefly  on  the  ground  of  a  sup- 
posed resemblance  in  the  name. 

3.  Some  place  it  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  but  on  vei^  insuf- 
ficient grounds. 

4.  The  most  pirobable  opinion  is,  that  Ophir  was  in  the 
south  of  Arabia.  It  is  mentioned  in  connection  with  the 
names  of  Arabian  tribes  in  Gen,  x.  29.  The  *  gold  of  Ophir' 
is  mentioned  in  the  book  otjob,  which  is  most  probably  of 
Arabian  origin.  The  products  of  the  voyage  might  easily 
have  been  obtained  from  Arabia,  for  though  gold  is  not 
found  there  now,  we  have  the  testimony  of  several  antient 
writers  that  it  was  in  antient  times.  It  is  however  very  pro- 
bable that  Ophir  was  an  emporium  of  the  Pbosnicians  for 
their  eastern  trade ;  if  so,  the  difficulty  as  to  the  produc 
tions  is  removed.  This  opinion  is  held  by  Michaelis,  Gos- 
selin,  Vincent,  Rosenmilller,  and  most  modern  historians. 

(iG^esenius's  Hebrew  Lexicon ;  Winer's  Biblisches  Real- 
worterbuch ;  Pictorial  Bible,  vol.  ii.,  p.  347,  364.)  [Abasia, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  214;  Hindustan,  vol.  xii.,  p.  222.] 

OPHISAURUS,  Daudin's  name  for  a  genus  of  reptiles 
{Hyaliniu  of  Merrem)  nearly  allied  to  the  Scheltopusiks 
(Pseudopus,  Merrem),  and,  according  to  Cuvier,  one  of  the 
subgenera  of  the  Angmdee,  [Blindwobm,  vol.  iv.,  p.  628.] 
The  genus  is  placed  by  MM.  Dum^ril  and  Bibron  among 
the  Ptychopleures  the  first  subfamily  of  their  Chalcidian 
Lizards, 

Generic  CAaror/^.— Tongue  arrow-headed  in  shape, 
notched  triangularly  in  front,  free  for  one-third  of  its  extent 
anteriorly,  which  part  has  granular  papilloD,  whilst  the  other 
two  posterior  thirds  exhibit  filiform  papillae.  Many  rows  of 
palatal  teeth.  Intermaxillary  teeth  conical.  Maxillary 
teeth  subcylindrical,  simple.  Nostrils  lateral,  each  with 
its  opening  in  a  single  plate.  External  orifice  of  the  ear 
very  small.  Eyelids;  cephalic  plates  numerous.  Body 
serpentiform.  No  vestige  of  limbs  externally.  Two  rather 
Digitized  by  V:rO^ V IC 
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deep  lateral  fiirrows.  No  fold  across  the  lower  surface  of 
the  neck. 

This  form  is  one  of  those  transitions  by  which  nature 
passes  from  one  type  to  another.  The  animal,  in  effect, 
has  the  head  of  a  lisard  on  a  serpentine  body.  There  ap- 
pears to  be  but  one  species,  viz.  Anguis  ventralis,  Linn. ; 
The  Glass  Snake,  Ccecilia  maculatOt  Catesby. 

DeecripHon.^<k\oMT  yellowish  green,  spotted  with  black 
above.  Tail  longer  than  the  body.  Head  very  small,  and 
the  tongue  of  a  singular  form,  according  to  Catesby. 


a,  HmuI  of  Ophiaaanu  ttntraliB :  b,  head  of  the  Mme  from  Otetby,  ■bowing 
tlMtoogae. 

It  is  probable  that  this  species  is  subject  to  slight  varia- 
tions of  colour.  Catesby  savs  that  the  •  upper  part  of  the 
body  is  of  a  colour  blended  brown  and  green,  most  regu- 
larly and  elegantly  spotted  wiih  yellow ;  the  belly  yellow, 
the  undermost  part  of  which  is  brightest.  Their  skin  is 
very  smooth  and  shining,  with  smaller  scales  more  closely 
connected,  and  of  a  different  structure  from  other  serpents.' 
General  length  about  eighteen  inches. 

The  fragility  of  this  animal  equals  if  it  does  not  exceed 
that  of  the  Blindworm ;  and  hence,  probably,  iu  name  of 
Serpent  de  Verve,  or  Glase  Snake,  The  author  last  quoted 
says,  '  a  small  blow  with  a  stick  will  cause  the  body  to  se- 
parate, not  only  at  ihe  place  struck,  but  at  two  or  three  other 
places ;  the  muscles  being  articulated  in  a  singular  man- 
ner, quite  through  to  the  vertebrte.  They  are  generally 
said  to  be  harmless.'  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  species  is 
innocuous. 

Geographical  Distribution,  —  The  Southern  United 
States.  Catesby  states  that  the  Glass  Snakes  appear  earlier 
in  the  spring  than  any  other  serpent,  and  that  they  are 
numerous  in  the  sandy  woods  of  Virginia  and  Carolina. 


OPHITJ'CHUS  (the  Serpent-bearerX  om  oT  tte  «li  €«. 

stellations,  repr«Msnting  a  man  holding  a  serMit,  whtk  m 
twined  about  him.  But  the  modems  maka  a  mfmtm 
constellation  of  the  serpent  [SsRPKif a.]  OphiMrbua  kss 
also  been  called  Anguitenens  and  Serwotarios^  Tbe  igvie 
of  the  man  rests  his  feet  upon  the  back  of  Seotys,  aa4 
is  surrounded  by  Scorpius,  Libra,  Bootes,  Coffooa*  ! 
and  Aquila.  It  is  not  a  constellation  of  any  note, 
no  star  of  the  first,  and  one  only  of  the  seooiid 
The  number  and  insigiiificance  of  the  nytbologieal  u»> 
ditions  connected  with  it  are  rendered  less  aurpnaiag  kt 
this  paucitv  of  remarkable  stars*  sinoe  the  Utter  is  a  iri^ 
sumption  that  the  constellation  itself  is  of  a  later  dale  cksa 
Orion  or  Ursa  M^jor. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  principal  slan:  it  wfl  be 
observed  that  the  letters  o,  p,  q,  and  r,  have  been  gifen  twiot; 
the  second  is  in  all  three  cases  the  star  to  draignaieH  by 
Flamsteed. 
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OPHIU^A,  Lamarck*8  name  for  a  genua  of  Simr  fcbn. 
M.  de  Blainville  makes  it  the  first  genus  {Efsrwaie  borx 
the  other)  of  his  Asterophydea,  or  more  correeuy.  As*^*- 

Chidia,    the    second  family  of   his  Steileridea  (Asiert^ 
inn.) 

ASTEROPBIDIA. 

Body  small,  disciform,  very  much  flattened*  the 
ference  ftimished  with  appendages  more  or  Icae  cF 
serpentiform,  squamous,  and  without  inferior  furnnr^ 

The  organization  of  this  family  differs  in  maaj 

#  «  of  FlAiniiwd. 

iKrrouroudy  «lWd  p  by  Flaatfl«<4. 
CalM  «  by  Flamiitocd.  but  pivbably  €  oC  Bajw. 
ThU  ItUer  was  given  breauM  Flamstrcd  had  rrreoMWily  Mffva 
tforBa)rr. 

I  Nrtther  UiU  nor  nay  oihar  tUr  afrora  «  Uh  A  is  Bayvr'a  mfb 
%  Flambtecd't  38  Ophlurhl  b  also  his  31  SeorrlL 
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from  thAt  of  the  true  Agteria;  and  there  is  also  a  di£. 
ferenue  in  iheir  hahits. 

Ophiura. 

Body  diflcoid,  depressed,  rather  small,  subquinquelohate, 
eoTered  with  a  coriaceous  skin,  and  provided  at  its  circum- 
ference with  five  simple,  very  long,  very  slender,  squamous 
rays,  without  any  trace  of  an  inferior  ftirrow,  hut  always 
accompanied  laterally  with  spines  more  or  less  moveable, 
and  with  two  rows  only  of  4arge  cirrfai,  or  suckers,  one  on 
each  aide  below. 

Mouth  in  the  midst  of  five  very  short  slits,  not  exceeding 
the  demi-diameter  of  the  body,  and  furnished  with  a  few 
papilliform  suckers  (eight),  and  on  the  edges  with  five 
groups  of  scales,  which  are  often  dentiform. 

On/loes  of  the  ovaries  very  large,  in  the  shape  of  a  slit  on 
each  aide  of  the  root  of  the  rays. 

No  madreporiform  tubercle.    (Blainv.) 


Speciei  the  ipinei  qf  tthoie  rays  are  very  short  and 
€tpplied  (appliqu6es). 

Example,  Ophiura  texturaia,    (Stella  lacertosa.  Link.) 
Descripiion. — Brownish  or  brownish  white ;  rays  smoothly 
subulate ;  the  scales  on  the  lower  surface  disposed  trifan- 
ously  ;  the  papillsa  of  the  sides  very  small  and  adpressed. 

GeograpniaU  Distribution, — The  European  Seas.  La- 
marck adds  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  was  taken  very  abun- 
dantly in  the  trawl  in  Davis's  Strait  in  Sir  Edward  Parry's 
first  Toyage ;  and  occurs  on  the  British  coasts. 
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Spedes  the  spinee  tf  uhose  rays  are  long,  and  not  ap- 
plied. 

Examples,  Ophiura  annulosa  and  Ophiura  gramUata. 

Ophiura  annulosa, 

Z>««crtp/ion.— Brownish,  rays  long,  smoothly  subulate, 
spinous  at  the  sides,  the  spines  annulose,  and  subadpressed  $ 
back  of  the  disk  echinulate. 

Geographical   Distribution.  —  Australasia;    first  made 
known  apparently  by  the  voyage  of  P6ron  and  Le  Sueur. 
P  C,  No  1033. 


Opliiiitk  uinulo&a^ 


Vl«w  of  back  (|iriiieipal  flgnra).    a.  Portion  of  ann*  undar  tUe,  magnified 
b,  the  same,  npper  aide  i  c,  Croat  view  of  ceutre. 

Ophiura  granulata  (Ophiura  echinaia^  Lam.,  Stella  gra* 
nulata,  Link.). 


Ophinn  granoUla. 
a,fkoQl;  h,)MA^  C^portioii  of  arm  at  the  back  (oat.iiie)$  A  lh»  lam 
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Descrlptt'on.^Bhckish ;  disk  granulated  above;  rays 
schinato-spinose;  spines  thick,  rather  longer 'than  the 
width  of  the  rays. 

Geographical  Z>t>/rt6u/to;i.— European  seas,  those  of  the 
West  Indies,  the  Atlantic,  &c. 

M.  de  Blainville  states  that  he  has  made  observationi  on 
three  species  at  least  of  this  gsnus  in  the  three  seas  which 
bathe  the  coasts  of  France.  Aie  genus,  he  obser? es,  is  evi- 
dently very  distinct  from  that  of  the  true  AsteritB  both  in 
the  singular  disposition  of  the  appendages  of  the  body  and 
from  the  absence  of  the  madreporiform  tubercle.  The 
mouth  is  also  much  more  efficiently  armed  in  conset^uence  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  spinet  or  tubercles  unite  at  the 
ani^les  of  the  interfissural  spaces  of  the  mouth,  so  as  to  form 
a  kind  of  teeth  as  thick  as  the  body  itself.  The  eggs  are 
united  in  considerable  oviform  masses. 

M.  de  Blainville  is  further  of  opinion  that  the  best  cha- 
racters are  to  be  drawn  from  the  number  and  the  length  of 
the  lateral  spines  of  the  ravs,  and  perhaps  Arom  the  propor- 
tion of  these  last  compared  with  the  diameter  of  the  body ; 
and  better  still  by  the  disposition  and  number  of  the  rows 
of  plates  which  cover  the  rays.  This  last  appears  to  him  the 
most  certain,  and  is  that  to  which  he  has  nad  recourse  in 
his  monograph. 

Geographtcal  Distribution, — Very  general ;  hardly  any 
seas  are  without  species  of  this  genus ;  and  there  are  many 
in  those  of  Europe,  though  M.  de  Blainville  thinks  that 
zoologists  have  exaggerated  the  number. 

Habits, — The  Ophiurts  swim  and  creep  often  with  much 
facility  in  all  directions,  agitating  the  appendages  of  the 
arms  in  a  serpent-like  manner. 

Euryale.    (Astrophyton,  Link. ;  Gorgonocephalus,  Leaeh.) 

Body  regular,  depressed,  rather  small,  pentagonal,  pro- 
vided with  five  appendages  or  rays  rounded  above,  flattened 
below,  dividing,  dichotomizing,  and  attenuating  more  and 
more  to  the  extremities,  which  are  cirrhous. 

Mouth  at  the  centre  of  five  converging  furrows,  in  form  of 
holes,  not  extending  to  the  circumference  of  the  body,  and 
bordered  with  papiUiform  suckers.    (Blainv.) 


Speaei  whose  rays  diehoUmUxe  bsU  kiUs,  mmi  M  •  db*> 

tancefrom  the  root. 
Example,  Euryale  palmifera* 
Descrtption,—-UajB  simple  below, 
the  apoK ;  back  munoated  with  two  loirt  of 

p. 

Speeies  whose  rays  are  ditnded  ami  die 
the  bass  or  root 

Examplea,  Euryale  seutaia  and  Euryale  i 

Euryale  scutata  {Euryale  verrueosum^  Li 
ton  scuiaium.  Link. ;  Asterias  Caput  Medstee^  Uam.^' 

Dsscriptiom.'-^Disk  wide,  radiated  above  with  wif^  nks; 
rays  beneath  planulate,  bifariously  papillose ;  ftfMm  wmj 
small  and  submargiual. 

Geograpjhieal  Pufrt^i/ium.— Indian  aoos  wad  tlMatof  tW 
North ;  said  to  have  been  takao  on  tbm  cq— N  of  I 


Earyato 


mLwkm):d,tSmn 


a,froBtvtev 


Enryalc  pftloiifSptm. 


DBt  vtev ;  (.  centre  nod  put  of  am  ((Voat— utt.  tit/t) ;  e,  tht 
tk»)  I  4,  fttrmtex  oCMt  mm  (qaI.  §im). 


m,  Uek ;  k,  ttaaii  c, eratnJ  portion  of  tmck  (i 
— nal.  siie). 

Euryale  eoslosa.    {Astrophyton  coeioeum.  Link  ) 

DescripiioH.^Back  of  the  disk  with  leo  Tiiiafai 
pairs,  truncate  at  the  apex ;  rays  dicfaotomoiu^  vwrr 
and  transversely  rugose. 

Geographical  DistribuHofL—Qesm  of  Americs. 

Habits,'-M.  de  Blainville  remarks  that  bo  ka 
author  who  has  observed  an  Euryale  alive,  or  at 
has  published  his  observations ;  but  it  is  nc^rwrtLa 
that  theee  animals  make  use  of  the  drrht  of  Ibeir 
entrap  their  prey  and  bring  it  to  the  mooth ;  ttmz 
here  strongly  by  their  upper  dbk,  and  that  ii  ^ 
ficult  to  detach  them.  We  have  often  seeii  thosa  < 
their  arms  to  the  branches  of  Gorgomier^  «(e^ 
I  specimens  are  to  bt  Ibond  in  neat  muieiunk  t 
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BnrjBte 
a,  eeotn  (ft«ol— mt.  sIm). 

Geographical  Distribution  qf  the  ^^tnut.— Though  the 
species  do  not  appear  to  he  nuineroiu>  the  fonn  seems  to  he 
foimd  ia  all  seas. 

Fossil  AsnxopitiDiA. 

Ophiura. 

Professor  Phillips,  in  his  '  Geology  of  the  Yorkshire 
Coast,'  figures  a  species  {Ophiura  Milkrit  Phillips)  from  the 
marlstone,  Mr.  Broderip  {Geoi.  Trane.,  vol.  v.,  and  series) 
describes  and  figures  another  {Ophiura  Egertom)^  found  in 
masses  of  micaoeous  sandstone  which  had  fallen  from  the 
cliflfs  about  half  a  mile  west  of  Bridport  harbour.  The  last- 
named  species,  Mr.  Broderip  states,  approaches  very  nearly 
to  the  recent  Ophiura  texturata, 

OPHTHA'LMIA  (from  ophthalmoi,  6i^9aKfii^,  the  'eye') 
is  an  intfammation  of  the  eye.  General  ophthalmia,  or  an 
inflammation  of  the  whole  globe  of  the  eye,  is  a  ver]r  rare 
occurrence.  Cases  however  do  occur,  from  severe  injuries 
or  other  causes^  in  which  the  signs  of  all  the  special  forms  of 
ophthalmia  are  combined,  and  they  are  the  most  formidable 
affections  to  which  the  eye  is  liable.  Unless  met  by  the 
moat  aetive  antiphlogistic  treatment,  they  usually  terminate 
in  complete  destruetion  of  the  organ. 

In  the  larRe  minority  of  inflammations  of  the  eye,  one 
part  of  it  is  uoue  or  especially  afiected.  Hence  there  have 
been  described  numerous  varieties  of  ophthalmia,  a  distinct 
name  being  formed  for  the  inflammation  of  each  part 
or  tissue  by  appending  Uie  termination  itie  to  its  ana- 
tomical name;  as  conjunctivitis,  iritis,  and  comeitis,  for 
the  inflammations  of  the  ooigunetiva,  iris,  and  cornea. 
[Kyb.] 

Of  all  the  varieties  of  ophthahnia,  slight  inflammation  of 
the  conjunctiva  is  the  most  frequent.  It  is  the  common 
result  of  all  slightly  irritating  bodies  being  introduced  be- 
tween the  eyelids,  and  of  the  application  of  cold,  in  which 
case  it  is  often  called  catarrhal  ophthalmia.  lU  symptoms 
ai«  redness,  varying  firom  a  pale-pink  to  a  scarlet  oolouii  of 
the  external  membrane  of  tne  eye  and  of  the  lining  of  the 


eyelidfi,  the  blood-vessels  (which  are  naturally  invisible) 
appearing  swollen  and  tortuous,  and  making  the  front  of 
the  eye  what  is  cotnmonly  called  blood-shot;  swelling  of 
the  eyelids  and  increased  thickness  and  puffiness  of  the 
conjunctiva  of  the  ball;  and  an  increased  secretion  of 
opaque  white  or  yellow  tenacious  mucus  which  agglutinates 
the  eyelids.  The  pain  is  seldom  acute,  except  in  severe 
cases,  in  which  it  has  a  peculiar  character,  as  if  there  were 
dust  or  fine  sand  rubbing  between  the  eyelids.  There  is 
rarely  any  intolerance  of  light  or  any  constitutional  affeo 
tion,  and  the  vision  is  not  at  all  affected,  except  by  the  swell- 
ing of  the  evelids  and  the  accumulated  mucus. 

In  this,  the  common  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  no  active 
means  need  be  employed.  In  the  most  severe  cases,  blood 
should  be  taken  from  the  arm ;  but  in  general,  the  applica- 
tion of  leeches,  cooling  lotions  applied  to  the  eyes,  and  mild 
purgatives  or  sweating  medicinea,  are  sufiicieut  for  the 
removal  of  the  inflammation,  which,  as  it  does  not  affect  a 
part  directly  important  to  vision  nor  spread  beyond  the 
tissue  first  affected,  rarely  leaves  anv  inconvenience  behind. 
In  the  mild  cases  of  this  kind,  a  lotion  composed  of  two 
grains  of  sulphate  of  zinc  to  the  ounce  of  water  is  the  best, 
and  generally  a  sufficient  remedy;  the  eyes  should  be 
washed  with  [t  three  times  a  day. 

That  which  is  commonly  called  puculent  ophthalmia  is  a 
much  more  serious  form  of  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva. 
It  was  observed  in  its  greatest  severity  in  the  European 
armies  engaged  in  Napoleon's  campaign  in  Egypt,  and  is 
therefore  sometimes  called  Egyptian  ophthalmia;  and 
from  its  appearing  to  spread  firom  one  individual  to  another 
by  the  contact  of  the  purulent  matter  secreted  by  the  in- 
flamed eyes,  it  has  also*  received  the  name  of  contagious 
ophthalmia.  In  this  form,  which  has  often  appeared  as  an 
epidemic,*  and  is  generally  acknowledged  to  be  liable  to 
spread  by  contagion,  all  the  symptoms  of  the  preceding  are 
greatly  aggravated.  The  conjunctiva  is  intensely  red,  and 
so  swollen  that  it  is  raised  in  a  deep  ring  round  the  cornea, 
whose  edges  it  overlaps  so  as  almost  totally  to  obstruct 
the  sight.  The  conjunctiva  of  the  eyelids  is  at  the  same 
time  excessively  inflamed,  and  by  effusion  into  their  loose 
cellular  tissue  they  often  become  so  distended  that  they 
completely  cover  the  front  of  the  eye.  A  considerable 
quantity  of  acrid  yellow  puriform  discharge  constantly 
flows  between  the  eyelids,  producing  excoriations  of  them 
and  of  the  cheeks.  The  pain  is  often  extremely  acute, 
vividly  smarting,  or  hot  and  burning,  and  it  is  accompanied 
by  some  intolerance  of  light.  From  the  conjunctiva,  which 
it  first  affect!«,  the  purulent  ophthalmia  often  spreads  rapidly 
to  the  other  tissues  of  the  eye ;  producing  ulceration  and 
sloughing,  or  excessive  opacity  of  the  cornea,  and  all  the 
worst  results  of  inflammation  of  the  several  tissues,  even 
to  supnuration  and  destruction  of  the  whole  of  one  or  both 
eye-balls. 

The  treatment  of  this  form  of  ophthalmia  must  be  active 
in  proportioir  to  the  rapidity  of  its  destructive  effects  when 
unchecked.  Large  bleedings,  both  general  and  local,  should 
be  employed,  and  repeated  till  the  inflammation  is  evidently 
reduced;  and  purgatives  and  the  various  other  antiphlogistic 
means  should  be  administered,  as  in  the  truairoent  of  an 
acute  inflammation  of  the  tnost  vitally  important  organ. 
When  the  inflammation  is  somewhat  checked,  the  greatest 
benefit  is  derived  from  the  application  of  powerful  astrin- 
gents to  the  eye,  a  mode  ot  treatment  which  may  be 
adopted  with  equal  advantage  in  these  and  in  the  severer 
cases  of  catarrhal  ophthalmia.  The  best  material  is  a  solu 
tion  of  from  two  to  four  grains  of  lunar  caustic  to  the  ounce 
of  water;  of  which  one  or  two  drons  should  be  let  fall  into 
the  eyes  once  or  twice  a  dav,  accoruing  to  the  severity  of  the 
inflammation.  This  remedy  produces  considerable  pain  for 
a  short  time  after  its  apolication,  but  is  generally  produc- 
tive of  the  most  beneficial  results. 

One  of  the  most  common  effects  of  the  purulent  ophthal- 
mia, when  prevented  by  active  treatment  from  producing  its 
wont  results,  is  a  thickening  and  roughness  of  the  inHamed 
lining  of  the  eyelids,  to  which  the  name  of  granular  con- 

*  A.  wrrrt  vptdMaie  of  imnilettt  ophUMtlmw  it  now  raging  in  the  Belsian 
army.  It  flrst  appeared  in  1814.  but  it  t«  chiefly  •ince  IKK)  that  it  has  mged 
with  rocli  exlretne  inteDsity  as  to  have  attacked  an  elrtith  aud  ia  somp  regi- 
menu  liair  Uie  soldiers.  Slnea  its  rommeneement  it  has  affected  more  th«n  a 
liundnd  ihooanad  i«rMm«»  nud  has  di-privni  many  of  their  sight.  (See  the 
Report  on  Uie  ophthalnda  of  the  B«;lgtin  army.  receuUy  presented  to  Uie 
rr^diikoMUByoriltdteitte.byll.  Gnfle.in  Uielr  BuUetlii  of  Jatitmry  16b 
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Jiinciiva  it  given.  The  affected  lurfiice  looks  like  that  of  a 
llorid  ulcer,  and  the  friction  of  its  irregularities  upon  the 
irtmi  of  the  eye-hall  keeps  up  a  constant  sUght  inflammation, 
of  which  the  common  consequence  is  a  complete  opacity  of 
the  cornea.  The  granular  conjunctiva  may  be  treated  by 
the  application  of  powerful  astringents  or  caustics;  the 
most  efficient,  though  a  severe  remedy,  is  to  rub  the  rough 
surface  with  a  piece  of  sulphate  of  copper,  taking  care  after 
its  application  that  no  considerable  portion  of  it  comes  in 
contact  with  the  firont  of  the  eye. 

Infknts  of  three  or  four  days  old  are  often  the  subjects  of 
a  very  severe  form  of  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva,  to 
which  the  name  of  the  ophthalmia  of  new-born  children  has 
been  siven.  Its  course  and  effects  are  similar  to  those  just 
described,  and  it  sometimes  produces  entire  destruction  of 
the  eye  before  it  attracts  proper  attention,  for  the  eyelids 
are  commonly  agglutinated  together  by  the  discharge,  and 
are  so  swollen  t&t  they  obscure  the  front  of  the  eye.  Its 
severest  form  mav  be  suspected  when  the  upper  eyelid  is 
much  swollen  and  is  externally  of  a  bright  rea  colour.  The 
treatment  must  be  similar  in  its  principles  to  that  fbr  the 
corresponding  disease  in  the  adult ;  in  severe  cases  a  leech 
ahoula  be  applied  to  the  temples  and  purgatives  should  be 
administered  in  all ;  and  when  the  inflammation  is  some- 
what relieved,  or  from  the  first,  if  it  be  not  very  severe, 
astringent  lotions  should  be  dropped  into  the  eyes.  The 
best  form  is  composed  of  from  two  to  ten  grains  of  alum  in 
an  ounce  of  water,  beginning  with  the  smidler  quantity  and 
gradually  increasing  Uie  strength. 

Another  form  of  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva  is  that 
called  strumous  ophthalmia.  It  occurs  in  children  of  scro- 
fiilous  habit,  and  is  chiefly  remarkable  fbr  the  extreme  in* 
tolerance  of  light  by  which  it  is  accompanied.  The  patient 
cannot  be  induced  to  open  the  eyes,  or  even  to  raise  them 
to  the  light,  but  keeps  bis  head  down,  with  the  eyelids 
pressed  together  upon  the  ball  of  the  eye.  and  carefully 
covered  wiUi  his  hands  or  his  clothes.  The  degree  of  in- 
flammation is  by  no  means  proportionate  to  the  severity  of 
this  svmptom ;  the  conjunctiva  is  usually  only  a  little  red- 
denea,  but  in  many  cases  little  pustular  elevations  form 
upon  the  edffcs  of  the  cornea.  The  treatment  of  these  cases 
should  be  cmefly  that  adapted  for  the  constitutional  dis- 
order on  which  their  peculiarities  depend.  [Scrofula.] 
Pure  air  and  exercise,  mild  aperients  and  tonics,  and  espe- 
cially bark  and  iodine,  should  be  administered,  and  the 
general  health  should  be  carefUlly  attended  to.  In  the 
earlier  stages  a  few  leeches  may  be  applied,  but  afterwards 
counier-irritation  by  blisters  placed  behind  the  ears,  or  by 
tartar-emetic  ointment  rubbed  on  the  same  parts,  is  most 
useful.  Slightly  astringent  lotions  may  also  be  applied 
to  the  eyes,  and  the  ulcers  or  little  pustules  on  the  cornea 
touched  with  the  solid  nitrate  of  silver  (lunar  caustic). 

The  characters  of  inflammation  of  the  sclerotica  are  very 
different  from  those  of  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva,  but 
very  often  the  two  affections  are  coincidenL  so  that  the 
appearances  belonging  to  each  are  confounded.  In  sclero- 
titis, as  this  form  of  ophthalmia  is  sometimes  called,  the 
redness  of  the  eve  has  a  rose-pink  or  violet  tinge,  rather 
than  the  scarlet  nue  which  is  seen  in  the  preceding  form ; 
for  the  distended  vessels  are  fewer  and  smaller,  and  are  to  a 
certain  extent  obscured  by  the  conjunctiva,  beneath  which 
they  lie.  This  redness  is  most  intense  in  a  zone  around  the 
cornea,  at  which  the  enlarged  vessels  are  concentrated  like 
ra^s.  and  fW>m  whose  outer  border  the  redness  diminishes  in 
brightness  till  it  is  nearly  lost  at  the  angles  of  the  eye ;  and 
by  this  circumstance  sclerotitis  is  Airther  distinguisbied  from 
inflammation  of  the  coojunctiva,  in  which  the  redness  in- 
creases with  the  disUnce  f^om  the  cornea.  In  sclerotitis 
there  is  always  considerable  pain  of  a  dull  heavy  kind,  which 
often  extends  all  round  the  orbit,  or  over  the  forehttad  and 
head,  and  is  accompanied  by  intolerance  of  light  and  a  pro- 
fuse secretion,  not  of  mucus  or  pus,  as  in  the  preceains 
casein  but  of  hot  tears.  The  pain  is  very  often  aggravated 
in  the  evening,  or  throughout  the  night 

The  treatment  of  inflammation  ofthe  sclerotica  must,  u 
£ir  as  general  means  are  concerned,  be  the  same  as  for  acute 
inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva.  The  application  of  astrin- 
gents or  stimulanU  is  useless,  and  sometimes  injurious;  the 
vapour  of  hot  water  and  other  warm  fbmentations  are  the 
local  means  which  are  most  agreeable  to  the  patient  The 
moderate  use  of  mercury  is  generally  utefbl.  In  rheumatic 
Md  gouty  conditions  of  the  system,  with  which  this  fyaa  of 


ophthalmia  is  often  connected,  and  is  th«i  taSUd  \ 
or  arthritic  ophthalmia,  the  treataeot  adapted  to  the  i 
disorder  should,  as  fkr  as  posaible,  be  fewliiwil  vttk 
means  which  are  proper  fbr  the  local  dmmm.    [Goer; 
Rheumatism.] 

Inflammatioa  of  the  cornea,  oomeitia,  or  ktititis.  • 
very  generally  connected  with  soma  degree  of  tW  pneaAm. 
Its  signs  are  those  which  are  conunon  to  tbo  vaMammumm 
of  all  the  deep-seated  tissues,  vis.  dull  pain*  imutmamm  «f 
light,  and  profUse  discharge  of  hot  bumiag  loars;  al  6i 
same  time  a  few  vessels  passing  inward  inm  tfao  mi  mas 
around  the  cornea  become  visible  upon  its  nsHbeo  ;  a  faaa 
its  transparency  and  becomes  haiy,  ct  wmummm  •  fnyaih 
and  often  an  opaque  chalky-white  hue.  from  tbo  4afmuam 
of  lympth  between  its  laminsi.  [Lbvcova.]  In  vwy  astja 
cases  suppuration  takes  place  in  the  comeo,  aod  «  si^aaw 
a  yellow  »)lour  and  ulcerates ;  or  matter  ta  poond  mm  i^ 
anterior  chamber  [Htpopium],  or  the  eoroea  »  peHbnioA  by 
ulcers  and  the  iris  protrudes;  or  it  sloiigjba  mwA  keesoMs 
soft  and  weak,  so  that  staphyloma  is  prodnead. 

The  treatment  of  comeitis  in  its  active  state  m  ilw  amt 
as  that  for  inflammation  of  the  sclerotica.  Allcr  tke  m- 
flammation  is  subdued,  its  effects  (which  the  sitaotiosef  1h» 
cornea  renders  peculiarly  important)  admit  of  b«C  lefe 
usefbl  treatment  The  opacity  which  remaina,  whmm  m  u 
superficial,  is  usually  graduallT  removed,  and  tbat  priiiw 
may  be  in  some  degree  assisted  by  the  appbcalM«&  of  a  vrnfc 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  or  some  other  stmnlaai ;  ih» 
ulcerations  generallv  proceed  best  vbeo  left  to  fliewwly> 
the  chasms  which  tney  leave  being  jpradually  flUad  ap.  mad 
the  yellow  tinge  of  the  cornea  which  aooompanias  tWn 
being  exchanged  fbr  a  grey  or  bluiah  ooloar;  the  sava 
serious  effects,  such  as  staphyloma,  extooaivw  Isoesvs, 
sloughing,  protrusion  of  the  iris.  Sec,  are  imnMdMkb. 

Inflammation  of  the  iris  has  already  boon  toeaftai  «t 
[Iritis.] 

Inflammation  of  the  membrane  of  the  aqooottahnmsaio 
not  uncommon  in  young  persons ;  it  is  markod  by  da&aaa 
and  haziness  of  the  cornea  (which  iasummndod  hj  tkt^m^ 
cular  red  xone  formed  bv  the  distended  vosacls  of  theai^ 
rotica),  an  alteration  in  tne  colour  of  the  iris,  whidi  mmmmm 
a  dull  reddish  hue,  and  a  turbid  or  porulcnt  appwiaiiis  if 
the  aqueous  humour,  with,  in  some  cases,  hjpopiiam,  TW 
proper  treatment  does  not  differ  esaentially  mm  ibid  «f  » 
flammation  ofthe  iris  or  sclerotica,  with  whidi  this  Urm  if 
ophthalmia,  like  all  the  affections  of  the  dnnp  aoatai  laMa 
of  the  eye,  is  very  generally  conjoined. 

The  inflammations  of  the  paru  of  the  eyo  wibck  at  atA 
more  deeply  seated  are  much  rarer  than  any  of  tks  fiv^ 
ceding;  tneir  symptoms  also  are  more  obaenre,  and  thiv sn 
seldom  found  uncombined  with  those  of  some  otbcr  Iicib  if 
ophthalmia.  Their  signs  are  similar  to  thoao  of  the  !■%■■ 
mations  of  the  sclerotica  and  cornea ;  but  the  inldraw  •/ 
light  and  the  loss  of  vision  are  usually  greater  tkaa  mmM 
arise  fhmi  the  degree  of  inflammation  wbieh  oxjsii  ta  ife 
visible  tissues.  The  treatment  must  be  aimilnr  to  iloa  fv 
the  acute  inflammation  of  the  iris  or  cornea,  and  bt  i 
administered  for  the  nature  of  the  paru  aArlied 
the  least  disorganisation  of  them  of  tbo  hi^twai 
ance. 

All  kinds  of  ophthalmia  may  either  beeome  ( 
having  existed  for  some  time  as  acute  diaeaM 
chronic  from  their  commencement  Thoir 
either  case  differ  only  in  degree  from  thoeo 
spending  acute  forms,  and  the  treatment  of  T 
tne  same  in  principle,  though  less  active, 
tion  by  blisters  or  other  means,  appUod  to  tbo 
hood  of  the  eyes,  or  setons  in  the  back  of  the  nock.  s«v 
among  the  most  usefbl  means ;  and  of  tho  aOdar  Ibr^  »i 
astringent  lotions,  the  vinum  opii  is  the  beat  fbr  all  tka  mae^ 
superficially  seated  of  the  chronic  ophtfaaloMa. 

(yPICI.    [Osci.] 

OPIE,  JOHN,  the  son  of  a  carpenter  at  Su  Ajpmb  m« 
Truro  in  Cornwall,  in  which  parish  he  waa  bora  a  17%\ 
was  one  of  those  artists  who  mav  be  said  to  havo  boan  g^tac 
with  an  intuitive  feeling  guiding  them  towarda  •  dsto^ 
tion  against  which  all  circumstances  appear  to  niasfwi  Is 
this  respect  there  was  a  striking  similarity  batwaao  Om 
andCarstens.  [Carstxns.]  The  humble  iiiwIiiiM  tT  ^ 
flunily  was  the  least  obstacle;  fbr  beaidoa  tbait  vbawwa 
nothing  around  him  either  to  awaken  biijiiiiniUMMs  «f  «( 
or  to  encourage  his  eariy  attempts  in  it 
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bim  up  to  bis  own  trade,  bis  fatber  was  miieb  more  dis- 
posed to  check  what  he  cousidered  an  idle  boyish  pastime 
Umn  to  foster  proofs  of  dawning  talent.  Opie  however 
was  not  to  be  deterred  by  his  father's  disapprobation; 
be  began  to  take  likenesses  of  his  relations  and  neigh- 
boars,  the  fame  of  which  productions  caused  bim  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  prodigy,  and  attracted  the  notice  of  Dr.  John 
Wolcot  (Peter  Pindar),  then  practising  as  a  physician  at  Truro. 
The  Docior  possessed  considerable  knowledge  of  painting, 
and  took  Opie  into  his  house  in  the  double  capacity  of  his 
protSgS  and  his  footboy.  How  long  he  remained  beneath 
tVolcot's  roof  is  not  known,  nor  what  immediately  led  to  his 
quitting  it.  Opie  afterwards  came  to  the  metropolis  under 
the  doctor*s  immediate  care  and  protection.  In  the  time 
between  leaving  his  service  and  coming  up  to  town,  he  pur- 
sued his  art  as  an  itinerant  portrait-painter,  and  with  such 
success,  that  though  bis  charges  never  amounted  to  the  value 
of  any  gold  coin,  he  was  able  not  only  to  make  a  smart  ap- 
pearance, but  to  remit  money  to  his  mother. 

On  arriving  at  London  with  Wolcot  (1781),  he  was  intro- 
duced to  Sir  J.  Reynolds,  whom  he  found  more  liberal  of 
advice  than  lavish  of  expressions  of  astonishment  at  the 
talents  of  an  untaught  lad.  Wolcot's  object  however  was  to 
secure  immediate  fame  for  his  prot6g6  as  a  miraculous 
genius,  and  distinctiou  for  himself  as  a  discriminating  and 
generous  patron. 

Aware  that  the  public  are  always  ready  to  meet  any  no- 
velty or  wonder  more  than'  half  way,  the  doctor  took  his 
measures  accordinelyi  and  with  such  success,  that  within  a 
Tery  short  time  his  C]!ornish  lad  became  almost  the  rage 
among  the  fashionable  world.  Visitors  and  sitters  so 
thronged  around  him,  that  their  carriages  literally  crowded 
the  street  where  he  resided.  But  people  cannot  wonder  for 
ever :  the  fever  of  fashionable  admiration  subsided  almost 
as  rapidly  as  it  had  come  on ;  not  that  Opie  was  absolutely 
left  all  at  once  without  sitters,  but  he  was  comparatively  de- 
serted : — public  curiosity  had  been  gratified.  Li  fact  he  was 
in  suited  to  become  a  permanent  favourite  with  the  fashion- 
able ;  there  was  nothing  engaging  in  his  person  and  address, 
no  flattery  either  in  his  language  or  his  pencil,  which  latter 
possessed  much  more  of  vigour  and  homely  truth  than  of  grace 
and  artificial  refinement;  and  he  succeeded  far  better  with 
male  heads  and  strongly  marked  countenances  than  with 
females  and  with  pretty  faces.  When  it  had  subsided,  how- 
ever, the  tide  of  fashionable  patronage  left  him  in  comfort- 
able circumstances.  He  further  sought  to  establish  his  in- 
dependence by  marrying  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  pawn- 
broker, but  the  match  proved  a  most  unhappy  one,  and  he 
was  glad.lo  obtain  a  divorce.  In  1 798  he  ventured  upon  a 
second  union,  and  married  Amelia,  the  daughter  of  l3r. 
Alderson,  a  physician  at  Norwich.  In  this  lady,  who  sub- 
sequently became  one  of  the  most  popular  novelists  of 
the  day,  he  found  an  intellectual  companion  and  judicious 
adviser. 

Instead  of  abandoning  portrait-painting  on  the  discourage- 
ment immediately  following  his  first  success,  Opie  divided 
his  attention  between  that  and  historical  painting,  in 
which  latter  his  best  known  productions  are  —  *  The 
Murder  of  James  I.  of  Scotland ;'  the  '  Death  of  David 
Rizzio;'  'Arthur  taken  prisoner;*  'Hubert  and  Arthur;' 
*  Belisarius ;'  '  Juliet  in  the  garden,*  &c.  None  of  these 
works  affect  ideal  beauty  or  refined  poetical  conception,  but 
they  are  stamped  by  a  peculiar  energy  of  style,  and  by  a 
vivid  reality,  for  instead  of  attending  to  conventional  beau- 
ties, the  artist  adhered  closely  to  his  models ;  one  fortunate 
oonaequence  of  which  was  the  striking  and  remarkable 
truth  of  his  colouring. 

Opie's  education  had  been  exceedingly  limited,  and  was 
in  no  degree  a  literary  one.  Sensible  of  his  deficiency  in 
that  respect,  he  soueht  to  repair  it  in  after-life  by  studying 
the  best  English  autnors,an(l  having  a  clear  judgment  and  a 
strong  memory,  distinguished  himself  in  conversation  by  his 
force  of  intellect.  Thus  qualified  he  aspired  to  the  professor- 
ship of  painting  at  the  Koyal  Academy,  having  previously 
delivered  a  course  of  lectures  at  the  British  Institution ;  but 
he  withdrew  on  finding  himself  opposed  by  Fuseli.  When 
the  latter  was  obliged  to  resign  on  being  appointed  Keeper, 
Opie  again  offered  himself  as  candidate,  and  was  chosen. 
He  delivered  only  four  lectures  (afterwards  published 
by  his  widow),  in  the  months  of  February  ana  March, 
1807.  On  the  9th  of  the  following  April  he  died,  and 
was  buried  on  the  20th  in  St.  PauFs  cathedral,  near  Sir  J. 
Reynolds. 


OPI'UUS.    [Macrinus.] 


CoinorOpOios. 
Britiih  MuMttm.    Actual  lixc. 

OPISTHO'(X)MUS^    [Cracid;b,  vol.  viii..  p.  131.] 

OPirZ,  MARTIN,  considered  the  fkther  of  modem 
German  poetry,  was  bom  atBunzlau  in  Silesia,  in  1597. 
While  at  the  gymnasium  at  Breslau,  he  produced  several 
Latin  poems^  which  were  printed.  On  ciuitting  Breslau,  he 
studied  successively  at  Beuthen,  Frankfort,  and  Heidel- 
berg ;  and  it  was  at  the  first^mentioned  place  that  be  oom- 
posSl  his  dissertation  entitled  '  Aristarchus,  sive  de  Con- 
temptu  LinguflB  Teutonics,'  16 18,  in  which  he  vindicates 
the  merits  of  his  native  tongue.  At  Heidelberg  he  formed 
many  literary  friendships,  and  met  with  patrons  whose 
attachment  afterwards  proved  highly  serviceable  to  him. 

Having  renounced  his  legal  studies,  he  began  to  employ 
his  pen  very. industciously  both  in  Latin  aad  German  com- 
position. Yet,  whether  from  restlessness  of  disposition  or 
some  other  causey  he  was  continually  changing  his  place  of 
abode.  Scarcely  had  he  been  a  year  at  Heidelberg  when 
he  quitted  it  for  Strasburg,  and  in  the  course  of  a  short 
time  after  (1820)  visited  the  Netherlands,  when  he  became 
acquainted  with  Vossius,  Rutgersius,  and  Dan.  Heinsius. 
The  example  of  this  last  eminent  scholar  determined  him 
to  cultivate  his  native  tongue  with  still  greater  assiduity, 
and  to  do  for  the  Grerman  language  and  poetry  what  had 
already  been  accomplished  in  that  of  Holland.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  accompanied  his  friend  Heinrich  Al{^ 
HamUton,  a  young  Dane  of  noble  fomily*  to  Holstein ;  and 
while  he  was  his  guest  composed  his  '  Trostgedicht/  or 
poem  on  Consolation  in  the  Disasters  of  War,  which  how- 
ever he  did  not  publish  until  nearly  thirteen  years  after- 
wards (lf>33),  when  war  was  raging  in  Germany.  In  1622 
he  was  invited  by  the  Prince  of  Siebenbiirgen  (Gabriel 
Bethlen)  to  become  teacher  of  philosophy  and  humanities 
at  the  school  of  Weissenburg.  It  was  during  his  residence 
there  Uiat  he  commenced  bis  '  Dacia  Antiqua,'  an  histo- 
rical work  of  great  labour  and  research,  on  which  he  em- 
ployed himself  for  sixteen  years,  but  which  was  left  incom- 
plete, and  lost  when  his  MSS.  were  dispersed  after  his 
death.  He  returned  to  Liegnitz  in  1623,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  appeared  the  first  edition  of  bis  poems.  Not  very 
long  after  he  spent  some  time  in  travelling  throueh  Saxony, 
and  subsequently  proceeded  to  Vienna,  where  he  was  no- 
ticed by  Ferdinand  II.,  who  even  bestowed  a  laurel  crown 
upon  him  for  his  poem  on  the  death  of  the  archduke,  which 
production  however  was  rather  a  triumphal  song  in  honour 
of  the  Austrian  monarchy. 

In  1626  he  accepted  the  post  of  private  secretary  to  Count 
von  Dohna,  a  nobleman  equally  eminent  as  a  soldier,  a 
statesman,  and  a  scholar ;  and  notwithstanding  his  patron 
was  a  Catholic,  and  Opiti  a  Lutheran,  with  very  little  taste 
moreover  for  military  affairs,  they  lived  together  upon  the 
very  best  footing,  and  the  poet  was  enabled  to  gratify  his 
passion  for  travelling,  by  accompanying  the  count  to  Paris, 
where  he  became  acquainted  with  Hugo  Grotius  and  other 
eminent  literary  persons.  His  patron  dying  shortly  after 
(1633)  their  return  from  France,  Opitz  (who  nad  previously 
bad  a  patent  of  nobility  conferred  upon  him  by  the  emperor, 
with  the  style  of  Opitz  von  Boberfeld)  met  with  another 
protector  in  the  Duke  of  Brieg,  who  enabled  him  to  visit 
Prassia,  in  order  that  he  might  there  pursue  his  studies  at  a 
distance  from  the  troubles  which  then  agitated  Germany. 
For  some  time  he  continued  settled  at  Danzig,  where, 
having  recommended  himself  to  Uladislaus  IV.  of  Poland, 
by  a  poem  on  his  campaign  against  Russia — one  of  his 
most  masterly  and  energetic  productions— he  was  appointed 
Polish  historiographer.  But  while  his  literary  reputation 
was  daily  increasing,  and  his  circumstances  becoming  more 

Erosperous,  a  dreadful  plague  broke  out  in  Danzig,  to  which 
e  foil  a  victim,  August  20th,  1639,  iu  his,  forty-iecond 
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mall  balls,  one'  of  which  ii  placed  in  a  veoden  pipe  with 
Bome  combuBtible  substance,  when  as  many  wnifRi  are 
taken  as  the  habit  of  the  smoker  will  permit    At  convivial 
entertainments  a  dish  of. the  prepared   opium   is   often 
brought  in  with  a  lamp,  and  the  host,  taking  up  a  large 
pipe,  lights  it,  and  after  two  or  three  whiffs,  passes  it  to  his 
Kuests,  the  pipe  making  its  rounds  until  all  are  intoxicated. 
The  whole  of  the  tribes  of  the  Indian  Islands  more  frequently 
smoke  opium  then  eat  or  chew  it    They  in  fket  chew  to- 
bacco and  smoke  opium,  while  the  practice  of  the  Turks 
and  other  people  of  Asia  is  directly  the  reverse.    Raffles 
states  ('Java,'  vol.  i.,  p.  112)  that  in  this  island  the  opium 
prepared  ibr  smokinv  is  used  along  the  ooast,  and  crude 
opium  is  chewed  by  the  people  of  the  interior.   He  tells  us 
that  '  the  use  of  opium,  though  carried  to  a  considerable 
extent,  is  still  considered  disgraceful,  and  persons  addicted 
to  it  are  looked  upon  as  abandoned  characters.'   (Vol.  i, 
p.  114.)    On  the  west  coast  of  Celebes,  the  principal  rajah 
and  his  ikmily,  and  the  various  smaller  rajahs  amongst 
whom  the  country  is  divided,  are  the  chief  opium  smokers, 
persons  of  inferior  rank  not  being  able  to  command  the 
luxury.    In  Sumatra  and  Borneo  the  drug  is  subjected  to 
nearly  the  same  preparation  as  in  China.    (J.  H.  Moor's 
Noiicsi  qf  th§  Malayan   ArchipeiagoJ)    Marsden  states 
(*  Sumatra,*  ^.  277)  that  in  that  island  the  opium,  after  be- 
ing seethed,  is  strained  and  then  boiled.    The  leaf  of  the 
tamkaku,  shred  fine,  is  then  mixed  with  it,  and  the  whole 
is  made  into  pills  of  the  sise  of  a  pea,  one  of  which  is  put  into 
the  pipe,  and  a  light  being  applied,  it  is  consumed  at  one 
whin  or  inflation  of  the  lungs.    In  some  parts  of  India, 
opium  is  presented  at  visits  and  entertainments  in  the 
same  familiar  manner  as  a  snuff'-box.    The  prohibition  of 
intoxicating  liquors  by  the  Mohammedan  law  has,  it  is  be- 
lieved, encouraged  the  habit  of  taking  onium ;  and  in  con- 
sequence of  the  Turks  of  the  present  aay  bein^  fkr  less 
bigoted  than  formerly,  the  consumption  of  opium  is  said  to 
have  declined  with  the  more  ftequent  indulgence  in  wine 
and  arrack.    The  race  of  Theriakas,  or  habitual  opium- 
eaters,  has  not  however  become  extinct.    The  habit  is  be- 
lieved to  be  more  prevalent  at  present  in  Persia  than  in 
Turkey,  though  it  is  not  often  carried  to  the  same  excess. 
The   opium    stalls   in   the    basaars,    around   which    the 
wretched  and  haggard  victims  of  opium-eating  assemble  for 
their  daily  supply,  remind  the  Englishman  ox  gin-drinking 
in  his  own  country. 

In  Europe  opium  is  almost  wholly  employed  as  a  medi- 
cine. It  has  been  made  in  England  from  the  native  poppy, 
but  the  cultivation  is  not  likely  at  any  time  to  become  worthy 
of  attention  on  a  large  scale.  The  abuse  of  opium  is  said  to 
have  been  latterly  increasing  in  England,  and  the  cause  of 
this  has  been  attributed  to  the  Societies  whose  members 
are  pled^  to  total  abstinence  fVom  fermented  and  spiritu- 
ous liquids ;  but  although  this  statement  has  been  made  by 
members  of  the  medical  profession,  it  does  not  appear  to 
rest  upon  any  good  evidence.  It  is  said,  we  believe  with 
tome  truth,  that  opium  is  taken  for  its  intoxicating  nroper- 
ties  rather  extensively  in  Lincolnshire,  the  practice  naving 
originated  in  its  use  as  a  remedy  for  the  ague ;  and  in  the 
manufacturing  districts  in  Lancashire  it  has  been  asserted 
that  its  use  was  rather  common,  but  the  fact  is  not  at  all  well 
established.  Laudanum,  a  preparation  from  opium,  is  made 
use  of  to  a  very  great  extent  oy  ignorant  and  careless  mo- 
thers and  nurses.  From  a  Return  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  1839,  which  however  is  not  quite  complete,  it 
appears  that  out  of  543  persons  in  England  and  Wales  who 
died  from  Uie  effects  of  poison  in  1837  and  1838,  and  on 
whom  inquests  were  held,  the  fatality  was  occasioned  by 
opiam  or  its  preparations  in  not  fewer  than  186  cases ;  and 
nearly  one-seventh  (72)  of  the  whole  number  of  cases  were 
young  children,  most  of  them  under  one  year,  to  fifty- 
two  of  whom  an  overdose  of  opium,  or  some  medicine  of 
which  it  formed  the  chief  ingredient,  had  been  given,  and 
in  twenty  other  cases  the  children  bad  been  poisoned  by 
taking  such  medicines  by  mistake.  The  coroner  for  Not- 
tingham stated  in  his  Return,  that  at  a  shop  in  that  town,  in 
which  the  attendants  were  two  girls,  one  of  them  was  in 
the  habit  of  selUng  twice  as  much  laudanum  ibr  a  penny  as 
tho  other.  There  is  every  reason  to  beheve  that  the  deaths 
which  occur  without  exciting  public  attention,  and  which 
arise  horn  the  indiscriminate  and  iniudioious  use  of  cordials 
aad  other  made-up  medicines  fbr  children,  of  which  opium 
is  the  basis,  are  as  numerous  as  those  which  come  under  the 
eosoisance  of  the  ooronert 
The  opium  conaam^d  ia  tbis  country  is  chiefly  from 


Turkey,  From  18^  to  1884.  the  total  quantity  imported 
into  the  United  Kingdom  was  688,443  lbs.,  of  which  581,380 
lbs,  were  firom  Turkey.  Opium  in  small  quantities  is  a  perma- 
nent article  of  import  from  Italy  and  France ;  occasionally,  but 
instill  less  quantities,  it  is  imported  from  Russia,  Grermany, 
Holland,  and  Belgium ;  and  but  rarely  from  India.  AVithin 
the  last  few  years  Egypt  has  exported  opium  to  England, 
and  the  quanti^  has  been  yearly  increasing.  In  1838  the 
total  quantity  of  opium  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom 
was  95,f32  lbs.  from  the  following  countries '.—Turkey, 
80,554 lbs.;  Egypt,  12,324  lbs.;  Holland, 270  lbs. ;  France, 
1 02  lbs. ;  Gibraltar,  409  lbs ;  Italy,  895  lbs. ;  Syria,  57 1  lbs. ; 
East  Indies,  580  lbs.  The  quantity  re-exported  was  only 
13,028  lbs.  In  1837  the  imports  were  79,651  lbs.;  and 
67,476  lbs.  were  exported  to  the  undermentioned  countries: 
•—Russia,  836  lbs. ;  Germany,  1289  lbs. ;  Holland,  21 99  lbs. ; 
Belgium,  116  lbs,;  France,  243  lbs.;  Portugal,  337  lbs. ; 
Turkey,  234  lbs. ;  China,  58,874  lbs. ;  United  States  of 
America,  3180  lbs.;  Egypt,  63  lbs. ;  and  in  trifling  quan* 
tities  to  several  other  parts.  The  supply  received  from 
each  country  is  liable  to  great  fluctuations.    In  1833  the 

Juantity  imported  from  France  was  11,508  lbs.,  and  from 
taly,  in  the  same  year,  0452  lbs.  In  1830  the  supply  from 
Turkey  was  192,136  lbs.;  in  the  following  year  8184  lbs.; 
and  again  in  1834  it  amounted  only  to  12,438  lbs.,  though 
the  importation  in  the  previous  year  had  not  exceeded 
72,020  lbs.  On  the  5th  January,  1832,  the  Quantity  of 
opium  in  bond  in  London,  Liverpool,  Bristol,  ana  Hull,  was 
10,674  lbs. ;  and  on  the  5th  January,  1833, 20,51 7  lbs.  Up 
to  1828  the  duty  was  9#.  per  lb.,  but  in  that  year  it  was  re- 
duced to  4t.,  by  9  Geo.  IV.,  c.  76 ;  and  in  1836  to  U.,  by  6 
and  7  Wm.  IV,,  c  60.  The  price  of  Turkey  opium  in  bond, 
in  1831,  was  from  17«.  to  18#.;  in  1838,  14t.  to  14«.  6d,;  and 
in  November,  1839,  Uie  priee  had  fallen  to  10«.  per  lb.  The 
low  price  in  the  latter  case  was  in  a  great  measure,  occa- 
sioned by  the  then  existing  state  of  the  opium  trade  in 
China;  but  it  has  sinee  risen  to  12«.,  and  a  Greek  house 
in  London  holds  a  thousand  chests  at  a  still  higher  price. 

Mr.  Davis  states  V  The  Chinese,*  vol.  il)  that  opium  has 
always  been  prohibited  in  China ;  but  this  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  the  case.  It  was  a  l^itimate  branch  of  trade 
down  to  the  dose  of  the  last  century,  prohibitory  regulations 
having  been  first  made  in  1796.  From  this  period  the 
trade  has  always  been  contraband,  and  yet  in  little  more  than 
forty  years  the  consumption  of  Indian  opium  in  China  has 
risen  from  1000  to  about  27,000  chests  per  annum.  Opium 
has  constituted  about  one-half  of  the  total  value  of  British 
imports  at  Canton  and  Lintin,  and  tea  has  formed  some- 
thing less  than  the  same  proportion  of  our  exports,  that  is, 
the  value  of  the  opium  sent  to  China  has  exceeded  the 
value  of  the  tea  which  we  have  taken  from  that  country. 
This  fisct  is  shown  in  a  table  in  Mr.  Davis's  work: — 


Imports  in  1883. 

DoUan. 
Opium      .       .     11,618,617 
Other  imports       1 1,858,077 


Exports  in  1833. 

Dollars. 
Tea     .       .       .     9.133,749 
Other  exports    •  11,309,521 


23,476,244  20,443,270 

Nothing  but  the  extraordinary  corruption  of  the  Chinese 
authorities  can  account  for  this  increase  of  a  trade  prohibited 
by  the  laws;  but  it  is  another  proof  of  the  difficulty  of 
putting  in  force  regulations  which  are  at  variance  with  the 
popular  habits  and  taste, 

Macao  was  at  first  the  centre  of  the  Indian  opium  trade, 
hut  in  1802,  in  consequence  of  the  conduct  of  the  Portu- 
guese towards  the  British  merchant^  the  trade  was  removed 
to  the  island  of  Lintin.  Here  the  opium  is  kept  stored 
in  armed  shipsi  and  delivered  to  the  Chinese  by  written 
orders  from  Canton,  on  the  sale  being  concluded  and  the 
money  paid  at  that  place. 

In  1832  the  number  of  chests  of  opium  imported  into 
China  was  23,670,  of  the  total  value  of  15,338,160  dollars* 
or  above  3,000,000/.  The  price  had  been  frdling  for  se- 
veral years,  and  at  the  same  time  the  quantity  imported  had 
increased.  Mr.  Davia,  writing  in  1836,  expresses  an  opinion 
that  this  increase  had  rendered  the  Chinese  rather  more 
strict  in  the  prevention  of  opium  smuggling.  The  Chinese 
censor  showed,  in  the  memorial  to  the  emperor  already 
quoted,  that  the  'magUtrates  of  districts  issue  procla- 
mations interdicting  me  clandestine  sale  of  opium,  al 
the  same  tiipe  that  their  kindred  and  clerks  and 
servants  smoke  it  as  before.  Then  the  nefarious  traderi^ 
m»k9»F^I^^  ib«m^rdM^  &r  mungtheprief.   Xht 
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police,  influenced  by  the  people  ia  the  pnblie  offices,  beoome 
the  secret  purchsten  of  opium,  insteaa  of  labouring  for  its 
suppression ;  and  thus  all  interdicts  and  regulations  become 
Tarn.'  In  1833  the  emperor  was  induced  to  issue  some 
fresh  regulations  for  checking  the  introduction  of  opium, 
awarding  punishments  of  Tarious  kinds  to  the  different 
classes  of  offenders.  '  Let  the  buyers  and  smokers  of  opium 
be  punished  with  one  hundred  blows,  and  pilloried  for  two 
months.  Then  let  them  declare  the  seller's  name ;  and,  in 
default  of  this  deolaration,  let  the  smoker  be  punished,  as 
an  accomplice  of  the  seller,  with  a  hundred  blows  and  three 
years*  imprisonment  Let  mandarins  and  their  dependents 
who  buy  and  smoke  opium  be  punished  one  desree  more 
severely  than  others ;  and  ;let  governors  and  lieutenant- 
governors  of  provinces,  as  well  as  the  ma^trates  of  sub- 
ordinate districts,  be  reauired  to  give  seeunty  that  there  are 
no  opium  smokers  in  their  respective  departments.  Let  a 
joint  memorial  be  sent  in  at  the  close  of  every  year,  repre* 
seating, the  conduct  of  those  officers  who  have  connived  at 
the  practice.'  From  a  communication  in  the  'Colonial 
Gaxette,'  No.  39,  and  also  from  a  pamphlet  published  by 
an  American  merchant  at  Canton,  it  appears  probable  that 
the  Chinese  government  is  less  alarmed  about  the  introduc- 
tion of  opium,  than  at  the  drain  of  bullion  which  the  opium 
trade  occasions.  Formeriy  the  produce  of  China  was  paid 
for  in  silver,  but  opium  has  so  successfully  served  the  pur- 
pose as  a  medium  of  commercial  exchange,  that  it  has  been 
less  necessary  to  employ  coin  or  bullion.  The  opium  trade 
has  thus  been  the  means  of  draining  China  of  tne  precious 
metals ;  and  this  process  has  been  going  on  for  the  last 
twenty  yjcars,  until  their  price  has  risen.  The  Chinese  do 
not  regard  gold  and  silver  as  signs  of  wealth  merely,  but  as 
wealth  itself,  and  in  many  of  their  public  documents  re> 
lating  to  the  opium  trade  the  export  of  silver  is  also  no- 
ticed ;  and  in  some  cases  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  which  is 
considered  the  paramount  grievance.  In  1836  an  officer  of 
the  Chinese  ^vemment  proposed  that  opium  should  be  ren- 
dered a  legitunate  article  of  commerce,  and  that  the  cultivation 
of  the  poppy  should  be  permitted.  Extraordinary  as  it  may 
appear,  the  poppy  is  cultivated  in  China  through  the  con- 
nivance of  the  local  functionaries,  "who  are  the  most  corrupt 
officials  in  the  world.  The  cultivation  is]  carried  on  in  at 
least  six  different  provinces  in  opposite  extremities  fk  the 
empire^  and  in  one  of  these  provinces  the  quantity  of  opium 
prepared  annuallv  amounts,  it  is  said,  to  several  thousand 
chests,  that  is,  aoout  as  much  as  was  imported  into  the 
whole  of  China  forty  years  ago ;  and,  adding  the  quantity 
prepared  in  the  other  five  provinces,  the  growth  of  Chinese 
opium  is  already  considerable ;  and  it  will  be  very  power> 
frilly  stimulated  by  recent  circumstances  oonnectea  with 
the  supply  of  the  foreign  article.  ^ 

In  March,  1839,  the  Chinese  authorities  appear  to  have 
taken  active  steps  with  a  view  of  putting  a  stop  ta  opium 
smuggling,  by  seizing  a  number  of  British  merchants,  and 
retaining  them  in  custody  until  the  stock  of  opium  on  hand 
belonging  to  all  foreigners  was  delivered  into  their  hands. 
On  the  recommendation  of  Captain  Elliot,  the  superintendent 
of  the  British  trade  at  Canton,  20,283  chests  of  opium, 
worth  nearly  3,000,000^  sterling,  were  delivered  to  the 
Chinese  authorities.  The  whole  of  the  opium  was  sub- 
sequently destroyed  by  the  Chinese,  foreigners  being 
invited  to  witness  the  operation.  Three  vats,  1 76  (bet  by 
76,  were  prepared,  and  each  chest  being  re-weighed  and 
broken  up  in  the  presence  of  superior  officers,  the  contents 
were  thrown  into  the  vats.  The  destruction  was  partly 
effected  by  salt  and  lime,  and  a  large  number  of  men  were 
employed  from  day  to  day  with  long  rakes  in  macerating 
the  opium  until  it  had  become  a  fetid  mud,  when  sluices 
were  opened  which  communicated  with  the  river,  and  the 
whole  was  washed  away.  The  spot  where  this  operation 
took  place  was  well  guarded,  the  workmen  were  ticketed, 
and  the  Chinese  government,  in  the  destruction  of  the 
drug  at  least,  acted  with  perfect  sineeritv.  About  300 
obesU  per  day  were  destroyed.  The  merchants  then  re- 
tired to  Macao,  but  after  a  residence  of  three  months  they 
were  expelled  by  the  Chinese  on  the  27th  of  August,  in  con- 
teqneDce  of  Captain  Elliot's  refiisal  to  give  up  for  punish- 
ment a  seaman  (whose  name  could  not  be  discovered) 
charged  with  killing  a  Chinese  In  a  brawl  They  retired 
on  board  the  English  merchantmen  at  Hong-Kong,  but  the 
IWt  being  in  want  of  provisions.  Captain  Elliot,  on  the  4th 
<^8epteiiiber,  attempted  to  procure  a  supply  from  the  na- 
jr  ^^*  ^"^  opposed  by  three  Chinese  war-junks,  and  s 
^oiUbel  eimed  ia  which  levwal  Boropeant  were  wotmd^l 


and  some  Chinese  killea.    A  f^esli  'allaek, 
have  taken  place  at  day-break  on  the  6tli, 
manded  by  Captain  Elliot    This  affsir  has 
still  more  our  commercial  relations  with  ihe  Cb 
receipts  which  Captain  Elliot  save  to  th« 
chants,  on  behalf  of  the  Engliw  goveniaaot» 
indemnity  for  the  sacrifice  of  th^  propejty,  hmm  kan 
offered  as  •'  opium  scrip'  in  the  markets  of  ^^Hrt'a.  Ma- 
dras, and  Bombay,  ana  have  also  be«i  remittad  Id  ~ 
for  negotiation.     Captain  Elliot   bolda  his 
under  the  3  &  4  WUliam  IV.,  e.93,  hm  .    .^. 

lating  the  trade   to  China    and   India.*^    This  Mt  pm- 
vides  for  the  -establishment  of  a  British  ittlhonry  m  the 
dominions  of  the  emperor  of  China,  and  invests  tJMi  sa^»- 
intendent  with  many  important  powecs  relating  le  ttm 
The  decision  of  the  English  eovenimcnt  in  leim 
this  subject,  whether  it  will  noiuNir  Cape  KBmO 
drafts  or  what  steps  it  may  order  to  be  taken  in 

are  at  this  moment  (January,  1S40)  mknowa  ^ 

A  communication  was  sent  in  Novenbet;  ISJSi,  1^  ihe 
Foreign  Office  to  the  East  India  and  Chim  fkwmn\ 
reply  to  an  address  from  that  body,  from  which  it  .  ^ 
that  the  propriety  and  expediency  of  Captain  S3liotU 


ceedings,  so  nr  as  they  were  then  known, 
hy  the  government ;  but  in  a  second  eommunicikiKiiu  < 
on  the  following  day  (November  26th,  1S39),  the  •• 
of  state  for  foreign  affairs  declined  notifying  the  inli 
of  the  British  government  in  reference  U»  a  hi    ~ 

the  Chinese  ports.  In  the  Queen's  speech  on  the  t, _ 

parliament,  January  16,  1840,  the  state  of  the  Bntah  m- 
teresU  in  China  was  alluded  to  in  tbefottoviiigl«i«>— 
'Events  have  happened  in  China  which  have  nrra<iiMitd  ea 
interruption  of  the  commercial  interooorse  of  ny  saMa«a 
with  that  country.  1  have  given,  and  shall  eoncmos  u 
^ve,  the  most  serious  attention  to  a  matter  ao  dfplj  affm 
ing  the  interests  of  my  subjects  and  the  diniiT  oi  «v 
crewn.'  In  the  meantime  the  government  iSes  of  efraa 
at  Calcutta  are  not  discontinued,  and  18,S39  cbcata  as*  ai- 
vertised  to  take  place  in  the  agencies  of  Bahar  a«d  Beson^ 
from  January  to  June.  1840.  The  geneiml  bUicf  ia»  thet  .£ 
will  not  be  possible  under  any  plan,  howerar  i%eiuui,  u 
check  the  smuggling  of  opium  into  China. 
I.  An  account  of  the  quantity  of  Opmm  im ported,  vaaUL 
and  cleared  fot  consumption  in  the  United  Ki^Sm. 

Clearad  Iw  CoQSttfflpiion. 

1820  (duty  9*.)  16,169 

1821  .  18,080 

1822  •  18.391 

1823  ,  20,985 

1824  •  22,752 

1825  •  20,582 

1826  «  28,329 

1827  .  17,322 

1828  (dttty4«.)  20,680 

1829  .    23,970 

Average  Annual  Quantities  at  various  periods, 
inclusive* — 


Chmt9d$mCm 

■HVM& 

Yewt. 

Aa 

1830 

TX^% 

1831 

1X9V 

1832 

3«U5« 

1833 

i4,4e; 

1834 

tKm 

1835 

2Kf*T 

1836  (datj  ]«.)•  3M4f 

1837  .  S7.« 

1838  .  ji^saS 


Vfom  \7SS  to  Ijn  (QfMt  Britala) 
M     1793  to  1801         ' 


Imparted. 
13»( 


^Kf-- 


ITWtolSOl        f  ditto)  2J.7I5  t.S 

1820  to  1827  (Vaitod  Kiofdooi)  71  .Vu         eo^ttf 
1829  to  1834  "^       C<«"or^    tu  lae         M  S5 


».«7         II.  - 

S.7M       u,sn 


lI«~Consumptiou  and  Value  of  Indian  Opisu  ia 

Patoaand 

Malva. 


jmAprfll 

1816.17 

1821-22 

1826-7 

1827 

1828 

1829 

1830 

1831 

1832 


B«aarM. 


Tutol 


T^telTO* 


2610  600  3210 

2910  1,718  4528 

3661  6,308  9.969 

5134  4,401  9,535 

5965  7,771  13,S32 

7143  6,857  14,00« 

6660    12,100     18.760 

5960     8,265     14,2S^ 

8267         15,403  23,670         .„^ 

Average  annual  nomber  of  eheato  of  Patna  and  m^bb 

and  Malwa,  ih>m  1816  to  1823,  4455:  ttam  IM4  te  lUl. 

11,953.  «^«»»«, 

Average  price  per  chest^From  1816  to  \B2X  PWMi  m^ 
Benares,  1446  dollars;  Malwa,  1073  doUara.  Fmb  itum 
1831,  Petna  and  Benares»  965  dollars;  Malwa.  862  . 

Range  of  Prices  irom  1816  to  1832— F 

[Ji^^ec!  by  *  ^'  ' 


K3l4,fM 

12,53X1U 
lt.M7.15X 

I23*4.au 

15.33iri» 
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hJghMt  price  per  ehett,  2550  dollan,  in  1822*3 ;  lowest,  in 
1830-1,  790  dollars:  Malwa,  highest  price,  in  1820-1,  1800 
dollars;  lowest  price,  in  1830-1,  520  dollars. 

OPOPCmAX  CHIRCVNIUM  (Koch),  a  native  of  the 
south  of  Europe,  and  also  of  Asia  Minor,  a  tall  plant  often 
eight  f^t  high,  from  the  hase  of  the  stem  or  summit  of  the 
root  of  which,  when  wounded,  flows  a  yellow  milky  jnice, 
which  hardens  on  exposure  to  the  sun  and  air.  It  occurs 
either  in  tears  or  in  masses  called  placentsa.  The  tears 
are  globose  or  angular,  fetty  to  the  touch,  externally 
brownish-yellow,  fh^ile,  and,  on  being  triturated,  yielding  a 
yellow  powder.  The  odour  is  strong,  somewhat  nauseoQs, 
resembling  ammoniacum  with  a  bitter  balsamic  taste.  The 
specific  gravity  is  1*622. 

Its  oonstituenU  are  resin,  gum,  and  volatile  oil.  In  its 
action  on  the  human  system  it  corresponds  with  the  other 
gumresins  of  the  Umbelliferso.  [Assafcstida.]  The 
Ferula  Hooshee.  a  native  of  Beloochistan,  produces  a  gum 
called  hooshee,  which,  though  not  collected,  resembles  the 
Opoponax  of  the  European  shops.  (Royle,  Flora  qf  the 
Himalaya,  ^,23\.) 

OPORTO  (O  PORTO, '  the  Port'),  the  krgest  city  in  Por- 
tugal, Lisbon  excepted,  and  a  seaport  in  tne  province  of 
Entre-Douro-^Minho,  is  situated  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill 
ill  an  elevated  situation  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  river 
Douro,  and  about  three-fourths  of  a  league,  or  two  English 
miles,  ftrom  iU  mouth,  in  41*  11'  N.  lat.,  8"  40' W.  long,, 
about  160  miles  north  of  Lisbon.  Seen  from  the  river,  the 
city  presents  a  very  striking  and  romantic  appearance ;  the 
hoiises,  being  all  white-washed,  give  it  an  air  of  excessive 
cleanliness,  but,  on  a  closer  inspection,  most  of  the  streets, 
especially  those  on  the  declivity  of  the  hill,  are  found  to  be 
narrow,  crooked,  and  dirty.  Oporto  is,  however,  on  the  whole, 
considered  to  be  the  cleanest  city  in  Portugal.  It  contains 
manv  broad  straight  streets,  with  a  number  of  new  and 
handsome  houses,  having  gardens  attached  to  them  filled 
with  vines  and  orange- trees.  In  one  of  the  principal 
thoroughfares  is  situated  the  English  &ctory-house.  a  large 
handsome  building,  erected  about  twenty  years  ago,  in  which 
the  British  consul  has  his  oflSce.  It  is  a  sort  of  club-house, 
designed  to  bring  merchants  and  foreigners  together,  and 
contains  a  fine  library,  a  reading-room,  and  a  spacious  ball- 
room. The  steep  declivity  of  the  hill  on  which  the  town 
is  built  makes  it  a  very  laborious  task  to  ride  on  horseback 
or  in  carriages,  although  this  inconvenience  has  been  some- 
what remedied  by  recent  improvements.  On  the  east  side 
of  the  town,  houses  are  built  against  so  steep  a  part  of  the 
declivity  over  the  stream,  that /hey  can  only  be  approached 
by  steps  cut  out  of  the  rock. 

The  river  affords  a  tolerably  secure  harbour  without  anv 
artificial  aid  except  an  elevated  and  walled  quay,  to  which 
the  ships'  cables  may  be  fastened  during  the  floods,  which 
often  come  down  with  such  force,  that,  without  this  sup- 
port, the  vessels  would  inevitably  be  carried  out  into  the 
sea.  The  mouth  of  the  Douro  is  however  obstructed  by 
rocks  and  auicksands,  which  render  its  entrance  difficult 
This  obstacle  once  surmounted,  the  river  is  well  adapted 
to  the  purposes  of  trade,  being  very  deep  in  front  of  the 
town.  Two-masted  vessels  can  come  close  to  it,  those  with 
three  masts  within  a  quarter  of  a  league,  and  the  large 
Brazilian  ships  alone  used  to  unload  their  cargoes  in  the 
road.  The  quav,  which  is  of  a  simple  construction,  extends 
the  whole  length  of  the  town. 

Oporto  was  occasionally  the  residence  of  the  antient 
kings  of  Portugal,  until  Alfonso  I.,  assisted  by  a  fleet  of 
English  crusaders  under  the  command  of  William  Long- 
sword,  wrested  Lisbon  from  the  hands  of  the  Almoravides, 
in  October,  1147.  During  the  middle  ages  Oporto  was 
famous  for  the  strength  of  its  fortifications;  it  is  now  partly 
surrounded  by  an  old  wall  five  or  six  feet  thick,  flanked  at 
intervals  by  strong  towers.  To  the  westward,  along  the 
declivity  of  the  hill,  is  the  market  town  of  Gay  a,  where,  in 
antient  times,  a  place  named  Cole,  mentioned  by  old  writers, 
is  said  to  have  stood.  Oporto  being  afterwards  built,  and 
being  fbund  more  convenient  for  ships  owing  to  the  greater 
depth  of  the  river,  the  former  was  abandoned  bv  its  inhabit- 
ants, who  migrated  to  the  latter.  Hence  the  name  of 
Oporto,  or  Partus  Caie,  that  is,  the  harbour  of  Gale,  whence 
Portucal,  and  at  last  Portugal,  were  derived.  To  the 
east  lies  the  considerable  and  populous  town  of  Villa* 
nova  do  Porto,  chiefly  inhabited  by  wine-coopers  and  other 
people  employed  by  the  merchants  of  Oporto ;  and  between 
that  town  and  Gaya,  on  a  small  plain  along  the  bank  of  the 
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river,  are  the  immense  vaults,  or  lodges,  as  they  are  there 
called,  where  the  wine  is  kept  till  it  is  stored.  Between  !)•• 
village  where  these  vaults  are  and  Oporto  there  is  a  cook 
munication  across  the  river  by  a  bridge  of  boats,  the  expense 
of  which  is  defrayed  by  each  person  paying  a  small  copper 
coin  as  he  passes  and  repasses.  All  communication  is  now- 
ever  suspended  durine  a  few  weeks  in  the  spring,  when  the 
river  is  so  much  swollen  by  the  heavy  rains  and  the  m^ng 
of  the  snow  on  the  mountains  of  Spam,  that  the  water  often 
rises  to  the  height  of  twenty  feet,  as  in  1820,  when  it  did 
incalculable  damage  to  the  shipping  then  in  the  river.  On 
a  rocky  eminence  near  Villanova  is  the  celebrated  convent 
and  gtfden  called  Mosteiro  da  Serra,  which  onoe  belonged 
to  the  religious  order  of  Austinian  monks.  It  was  there, 
during  the  Peninsular  War,  that  the  British  crossed  the 
Douro  under  a  tremendous  fire  from  the  batteries  erected  by 
the  French  on  the  north  side,  and  it  was  from  tbere  also 
that  in  1832  Don  Pedro,  aided  by  the  British,  repulsed  the 
rojralist  troops  commanded  bv  the  usurper  Don  Miguel. 

Oporto  contains  four  suburbs —Mazarelos,  Cedofeita,  San-' 
to  Ovidio,  and  La  Lapa,  which,  together  with  the  city, 
cover  an  extent  of  ground  of  about  two  miles.  It  has  1 1 
public  squares  called  eampot,  of  which  the  most  spacious 
are  As  Ortas,  San  Roque,  and  Vitoria;  14  hospitals,  or 
charitable  asylums;  90  churches,  besides  a  fine  and  spa- 
cious cathedral  rebuilt  bv  Henry  of  Besan^on,  first  count  of 
Portugal,  A.D.  1106;  and  17  monasteries,  now  uninhabited, 
the  religious  orders  havinff  been,  in  Portugal  as  well  a«  in 
Spain,  suppressed  since  Uie  establishment  of  the  liberal 
system.  It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  who  resides  chiefly  at 
Mezanfrio,  but  has  a  very  fine  modern-built  palace  within  the 
city.  A  theatre,  in  the  highest  part  of  the  town,  built  by  an 
Italian  archUeot  named  MazaoUeschi,  is  very  much  admired. 
The  principal  trade  of  Oporto  eonsists  in  wine,  white  or 
red,  but  chiefly  the  latter,  which  is  made  in  the  province  of 
Tras-os-Montes,  to  the  north-west,  and  in  some  districts 
of  Entre-Douro-^Minho,  to  the  north.  It  is  exported 
in  large  quantities  to  various  parts  of  Europe  and  Ame- 
rica, but  the  greatest  consumption  is  that  of  this  coun- 
try, where  it  is  known  as  'Port  wine.*  The  amount 
yearly  exported  varies  from  50,000  to  70,000  pipes.  There 
are  other  [articles  of  export,  such  as  oil,  sumach,  linen, 
lemons,  and  oranges,  of  which  last  fruit  no  less  than 
nine  millions  were  exported  in  1789.  The  imports  are 
woollen,  cotton,  iron,  and  hardware  manufactures,  mainly 
fh>m  England;  salt-fish,  hemp,  and  flax;  wheat  and  rice 
fit>m  the  United  States.  There  are  also  at  Oporto  some 
manufactures  of  hats,  silks,  linen  stuffs,  and  pottery,  besides 
ropewaJks  and  dockyards,  none  of  which  however  are  in  a 
thriving  condition. 

The  population  of  Oporto  is  stated  bv  Murphy  at  63,000 
souls ;  but  he  no  doubt  fojrgot  to  include  the  two  annexed 
towns  of  Villanova  and  Gaya,  which  in  1827  made  it  amount 
to  eighty  thousand.  That  number  however  must  have 
diminished  rather  than  increased  by  the  loss  of  the  Portu- 
guese colonies,  a  death-blow  to  the  commerce  of  Oporto, 
as  well  as  by  the  ravages  of  war  to  which  the  town  has  been 
subjected  since  the  beginning  of  tlie  present  century.  It 
was  first  taken  and  sacked  by  the  French  during  the  Pen- 
insular war.  It  became  afterwards,  in  1831-33,  the  scene  of 
a  fierce  contest  for  the  throne  of  Portugal,  between  Don 
Pedro,  the  ex-emperor  of  Brazil,  and  nis  brother  Don 
Miguel,  who  had  usurped  the  crown  from,  his  niece  Dona 
Maria.  During  the  siege,  which  lasted  upwards  of  one  year, 
the  town  of  Oporto  was  partly  destroyed  by  the  artillery  of 
the  assailants,  and  several  wealthy  mercantile  houses  were 
entirely  ruined  by  the  complete  stoppage  of  trade,  and  the 
wanton  destruction  of  nropertv  by  the  troops  of  the  usurper, 
who,  on  their  retreat  from  before  the  lines  of  Oporto,  blew 
up  with  gunpowder  several  wine-cellars  belonging  to  the 
merchants  of  the  city. 

The  climate  of  Oporto  is  damp  and  foggy  in  winter,  in 
consequence  of  its  mountainous  situation;  but  although, 
owing  to  the  above  circumstance,  the  air  is  cooler  than  any- 
where else  in  Portugid,  it  seldom  fireeies.  In  summer  the 
heat  is  excessive,  espedally  in  the  narrow  valley  formed  bv 
the  hills  on  the  southern  deoUvity  of  which  Oporto  is  situated. 
Most  of  the  plants  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  grow  in  the 
open  air,  as  well  as  gooseberries,  currants,  and  other  fruits 
of  the  colder  countries  of  Europe.  ^  The  soil,  though  well 
cultivated,  is  not  fertile,  and  few  of  the  productions  which 
are  annually  expected  by  the  Douro  are  grown  within  any 
short  diitanoe  of  the  town.    The  dress  of  the  inhabitants 
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of  bis  father,  and  who  now  began  to  devote  himself  to  poetry. 
Accordingly  he  composed  his  poem  on  fishing,  and  pre- 
sented it  either  to  the  emperor  Severus  (Soiomen,  Prt^aL 
ad  Hiit.  Ecciei,),  or  more  probably  (Sutdaa,  in  voce  *Oir- 
viavbc;  Oppian,  HalieuL,  i.  3;  iv.  5)  to  his  son  Caracalla, 
who  was  so  much  pleased  with  it,  that  he  not  only  repealed 
the  sentence  of  his  father's  banishment,  but  also  presented 
him  with  a  piece  of  gold  for  each  verse  that  it  contained.* 
He  died  of  the  plague  shortly  after  his  return  to  his  native 
country,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty ;  leaving  behind  him  three 
poems,  on  Hawking  (*I({vrucd),  Hunting  (Kvyfiyfrued),  and 
Fishing  CAXtivrMcd). 

The  *  Ixeutics'  consisted  of  two  books  according  to  Sui- 
das,  or  rather  of  five,  according  to  the  anonymous  Greek 
author  of  Oppian*s  lif^  and  are  no  longer  extant,  but  a 
Greek  Paraphrase  in  Prose,  by  Eutecnius,  of  three  books, 
was  published,  Havniae,  1 702,  8vo.,  Gr.  and  Lat.,  ed.  E. 
Winaingius,  which  is  also  inserted  in  Sehnetder*i  edition  of 
Oppian,  Argent.,  8vo.,  1776. 

The  •Cynegetics*  are  written  in  hexameter  verse,  con- 
sist of  about  2100  lines,  and  are  divided  into  four 
books:  they  display  a  very  fair  knowledge  of  natural 
hi!iiory,  with  which  however  a  good  many  absurd  fables 
ore  mixed  up.  He  says  expressly  that  the  tusks  of  the 
elephant  are  not  teeth  but  horns  (lib.  ii.,  v.  491,  sq.), 
and  mentions  a  report  that  these  animals  are  able  to  speak 
<v  540,  sq.):  h«i  states  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a/e- 
ma/e  rhinoceros,  but  that  all  these  animals  are  of  the  male 
sex  (Y.  563) ;  that  the  lioness  when  pregnant  for  the  first 
time  brings  forth  five  whelps  at  a  birth,  the  second  time 
fonr,  the  next  three,  then  two,  and  lastly  only  one  (lib.  iii., 
V.  58,  sq,);  that  the  bear  brings  fbrth  her  cubs  half  formed 
and  licks  them  into  shape  (v.  159,  sq.j;  that  so  great  is  the 
enmity  between  the  wolf  and  the  lamb,  that  even  after 
death,  if  two  drums  be  made  of  their  bides,  the  wolfs 
lude  will  put  to  silence  the  lamb's  (v.  262,  sq.) ;  that  the 
h>  eenas  annually  change  their  sex  (v.  288,  sq.) ;  that  the 
boar's  teeth  contain  fire  inside  them  (v.  379,  sq.);  that  the 
ichneumon  leaps  down  the  throat  of  the  crocodile  while 
lyin^  asleep  with  its  mouth  wide  open,  and  devours  its  vis- 
cera (v.  407,  sq.).  [Ichneumon.]  He  thinks  it  necessary 
to  state  expressly  that  it  is  not  true  that  there  are  no 
rnaie  tigers  (v.  357,  sq.).  He  gives  a  very  spirited  de- 
scription of  the  giraffe,*  the  exactness  of  which,*  says  Mr. 
liuhne  ('  Earlier  Notices  of  the  Giraffe,*  in  *  Trans,  of  the 
AshmoL  Soc.,*  vol.  ii.),  '  is  In  some  points  remarkable ;  par- 
ticularly in  the  observation  that  the  so-called  horns  do  not 
consist  of  horny  substance  (ovn  «pac  KtpSfv) ;  and  in  the 
allusion  to  the  pencils  of  hair  (A€Kiix^l  mpcRat)  with  which 
they  are  tipped.  He  adds,  'That  the  animal  must  have  been 
seen  alive  by  Oppian  is  evident  from  his  remark  on  the  bril- 
Itancy  of  the  eyes,  and  the  halting  motion  of  the  hinder 
lim'bs.' 

The 'Halieutics*  are  also  written  in  hexameter  verse, 
and  consist  of  five  books,  of  which  the  two  first  con- 
tain the  natural  history  of  fishes,  and  the  three  last  the  art 
of  fishing.  In  this  poem,  as  in  the  •  Cynegetics,*  the  author 
displays  considerable  loological  knowledge,  though  it  con- 
tains several  fables  and  absurdities, — more  perhaps  than  we 
mett  with  in  Aristotle,  but  certainly  not  so  many  as  in 
Pliny  and  iEhan.  He  mentions  (lib.  i.,  v.  217,  sq.)  the  story 
3f  the  Remora,  or  sucker  (ix«*^^).  ^»nK  ^^^^  *®  »*0P  • 
ibip  when  under  full  sail  by  stiokine  to  the  keel,  and  re- 
proves the  ineredulity  of  those  who  doubt  its  truth  {Plut. 
Sympoe..  lib.  ii^  Quaest.  7);  he  was  aware  of  the  pe- 
•,uliarity  of  the  Canoellus,  or  hermit-crab  (caprivd^), 
jvbtch  18  provided  with  no  shell  of  its  own,  but  seizes 
ipon  the  first  empty  one  it  can  find  (v.  320,  sq.);  he 
rives  a  beautiful  and  correct  description  of  the  Nautilus 
V.  338,  sq.) ;  he  says  that  the  Murssna.  or  lamprey,  copu- 
atee  vrith  land  serpents,  which  fi)r  the  time  lay  aside  their 
^enom  (v.  554.  sq.) ;  he  notices  the  numbness  oaused  by 
be  touch  of  the  Torpedo  (»HSprfr)  (lib.  ii.,  v.  56,  sq. ;  and  lib. 
ii.,  V.  149,  sq.);  and  the  black  Huid  emitted  by  the  Sepia 
•r  'cuttle  fish,  by  means  of  which  it  escapes  iu  pursuers 
lib.  iii,  V.  156,  sq.);   he  says  that  a  fish  called  Sargus 

-  BokUs  m^  •  twenty  thouiand/  but  b«  bm*  !«*▼•  counted  Um  ▼•!•*»««»- 
liued  in  all  OppiMj't  poi»nu,  m  th««  Halkotki'  cowiM  of  gnly  •boitt  3600 ; 
n9  which.  Ifwefcckoo  the aiir«i.s  to  bo  equ^  tolweatY^;s»d'»iiaro.and  worth 
»cconlinu'  to  Hu««ey,  '  Antlont  WwghU  and  Money,  ke.')  15*.  lid.,  he  mu»t 
aTe  received  kb«.U2734/.  lutd.  If  (weoitllM  to  ^«  commoncompuUtioy) 
«  iitlba  Um  <nif«w  to  be  worth  JC«.  It*.  U  would  amoout  tu  S886L  10*.  5i.  In 
.«licr  caae  they  m^\\X  well  be  oiUed  •j^vaa  Ivfl^  •  (joldcu  7«r8«sl'  Soiom., 
*^9  at. 


(eapyot)  copulates  with  goats,  and  that  it  is  caught  by^the 
fisherman's  dressing  himself  up  in  a  goat's  skin,  and  so  en- 
ticing it  on  shore  (lib.  iv.,  v.  308,  sq.);  he  several  times 
mentions  the  dolphin,  calls  it,  for  its  swiftness  and  beauty, 
the  king  among  fishes  (as  the  eagle  among  birds,  the  lion 
among  beasts,  and  the  serpent  among  reptiles)  (lib.  ii.,  v. 
533,  sq.),  and  relates  an  anecdote,  somewhat  simuar  to  thote 
mentioned  by  Pliny  {Hiet.  Nal^  lib.  ix.,  cap.  8),  and  whidi 
he  says  happened  about  his  own  time,  of  a  aolphin  that  was 
so  fond  of  a  little  boy  that  it  used  to  oome  whenever  he 
called  it  by  its  name,  and  suffered  hkn  to  ride  u^n  its  back, 
and  at  last  was  supposed  to  have  pined  away  with  grief  on 
account  of  his  death  (lib.  v.,  v.  448,  sq.). 

The  *  Halieutics'  are  much  superior  te  the  'Cynegetics'  ip 
point  of  style  and  poetical  embellishment,  and  it  is  partly  ov 
account  of  this  great  disparity  that  it  has  been  supposed  thai 
the  two  poems  were  not  composed  by  the  same  person.  But 
tiiere  are  other  and  stronger  reasons  in  support  of  this  opinion 
(which  was  first  put  forth  by  Schneider  in  the  preface  to  hit 
first  edition  of  Oppian's  works),  rendering  it  almost  certain 
that,  though  by  the  universal  consent  of  antiquitv  Oppian 
wrote  a  noem  on  hunting,  yet  it  cannot  be  that  which  now 
goes  unaer  his  name.  Oppian  was  (as  we  have  seen)  a 
Cilksian,  but  the  author  of  the  '  Cynegetics '  tells  us  dis 
tinctly,  in  two  different  passages,  that  his  native  place  was 
a  city  on  the  Orontes  in  Syria  (probably  Apamea).  (lib.  ii., 
V.  125-127.  and  ibid.,  v.  156.  157).  This  has  been  denied  by 
Belin  de  Ballu,  who  published  an  edition  of  the  '  Cynege- 
tics,' Argentor.,  1786,  4to.  and  8vo.,  Gr.  and  Lat,  and  who 
(as  Dibdin  says) '  seems  to  have  entered  upon  the  task  al* 
most  expressly  with  a  determination  to  opp9ee  the  authority 
and  controvert  the  positions  of  Schneider ;  but  it  is  only  by 
altering  the  text  in  both  passages  (and  that  too  not  very 
skilfully)  that  he  has  been  able  to  reconcile  them  with  the 
commonly  received  opinion  that  the  poem  it  the  work  of 
Oppian.  In  Schneider's  second  edition  be  continues  to 
hold  the  same  opinion,  and  replies  to  the  objections  of  Belin 
de  Ballu.  It  appears,  fVom  an  allusion  to  fishing  and  the 
sea  deities,  in  the  fhrst  book  of  the  'Cynegetics*  (v.  77-80X 
that  this  poem  was  composed  after  the  *  Halieutics,*  and  as 
a  sort  of  supplement  or  companion  to  it;  and  this  has 
tended  to  confirm  the  common  opinion  that  both  poems 
were  written  by  the  same  author. 

With  regard  to  the  poetical  merits  of  Oppian,  he  seems  to 
be  one  of  those  poets  whose  works  have  been  more  praised 
than  read.  Julius  Ceasar  Scaliger  pronounces  him  '  to  be  a 
sublime  and  incomparable  poet,  the  meat  per£Mt  writer 
among  the  Greeks,  and  the  only  one  of  them  that  ever 
came  up  to  Virgil.'  {Poet,  lib.  v.,  cap.  9.)  Sir  Thomas 
Browne  calls  him  '  one  of  the  best  epic  poets,*  and  *  wonders 
that  his  elegant  lines  should  be  so  much  n«|lected'  (Ft«/- 
gar  Enron,  book  i.,  chap.  viiL) ;  and,  if,  as  Kapin  says,  he 
IS  ^metimts  dry  (Rhflex,  eur  la  Poctique,  p.  i76),  it  may 
fairly  be  aceounted  for  and  excused  when  we  consider  the 
unpropitious  pature  of  his  subject.  His  style  is  florid  and 
copious,  the  language  upon  the  whole  verjr  g;ood,  though 
(as  was  noticed  by  Dan.  Heinsius,  Ad  Nonm  Dionpsiaea,  p. 
197),  it  is  now  and  then  deformed  b^  Latinisms. 

The  first  edition  of  the  *  Halieutics '  was  published  Flo- 
rent,  1515,  8vo..  Gr.,  ap.  Ph.  Juntam.  A  Latin  translation 
in  hexameter  verse,  by  Laurentius  Lippius,  was  published 
1 476,  4to.  They  were  translated  into  English  verse  by  Diaper 
and  Jones,  Oxford,  8vo.,  1722;  into  French  by  Limes, 
Paris,  8vo.,  1817;  and  into  Italian  by  Salvini,  Fnvnxe, 
8vo.,  1 728.  ilie  '  Cynegetics*  were  first  published  (together 
with  the  •  Halieutics')  Venet.,  in  iBdib.  Aldi,  8vo.,  1617. 
They  were  translated  into  Latin  verse  by  Bodin,  Paris,  4to., 
1555  ;  into  English  by  Mawer,  Lend.,  8vo.,  1736  (contain- 
ing the  first  book  only) ;  into  French  bv  Florent  Chrestien, 
Paris,  410.,  1575,  and  by  Belin  de  Ballu,  Strasb.,  Svo., 
1787;  into  German  by  Lieberkiibn,  Leipz,  Svo.,  1755; 
and  into  Italian,  with  the  'Halieutics'  noticed  above,  by 
Salvini.  Fabricius  states  {Biblioth,  Gr.),  on  the  authority  of 
Lambecius,  that  a  paraphrase  both  of  the  *  Cynejetica'  and 
of  the  •  Halieutica,*  in  Greek  prose  by  Eutecnius,  still  exists  in 
MS.  in  the  library  at  Vienna.  The  last  and  (as  far  as  it  goat) 
the  best  edition  of  Oppian*s  two  poems  is  Schneider*s  second 
edition,  which  unhappily  it  unfinished,  8vo^  Lipt.,  1813, 
Grec^,  with  a  Latin  verse  translation  of  the  'Cynegelict,* 
by  PftHfer,  published  for  the  first  time  though  executed  in 
1556.  The  most  complete  edition  is  that  published  by 
Sohneider,  Argentor.,  1776,  Gr.  and  Lat,  8vo.,  contaimaf 
alsotkepwraphnweorthe  'Ixeutict,'  by  Eutecniat,  neii' 
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tioned  above.  Schneider  published  tome  addenda  to  this 
addition  in  his  Analecta  Critica,  8vo^  Francof^  1777 ;  Fas- 
oic.  i.,  p.  31,  sq. 
OPPOSITION.  [Conjunction  and  Opposition.] 
OPTICS  is  that  branch  of  physical  science  which  ex- 
plains the  formation  of  images,  as  depending  on  the  known 
laws  by  which  the  mo4ifications  of  light  are  governed. 
[Light.]  These  images  are  formed  either  by  polished 
reflecting  surfaces  or  by  transparent  refracting  media.  In 
the  former  case  the  angles  of  incidence  and  reflection  are 
equal ;  in  the  latter  the  sines  of  the  angles  of  incidence 
and  refraction  are  in  a  constant  ratio  for  one  and  the  same 
medium.  The  position  and  magnitude  of  the  image  of  an 
object  is  easily  ascertained,  when  we  have  previously  ascer- 
tained the  position  of  the  image  of  a  point,  in  reference  to 
the  position  of  the  point  itself  and  of  the  reflecting  or 
refracting  instrument ;  in  other  words,  when  we  have  found 
the  relation  between  the  conjugate  foci,  so  called  because 
it  universally  holds  in  optics,  that  whichever  focus  be  eon- 
sidered  the  object,  the  other  will  be  the  image.  The  prin- 
cipal focus  of  an  instrument  is  that  to  or  from  which  a  pencil 
of  parallel  rays  falling  perpendicularly  (or  nearly  so)  on  the 
instrument  is  made  to  converge  or  diverge  after  reflexion 
or  refraction.  In  a  plane  mirror  the  conjugate  foci  are 
similarly  situated  at  opposite  sides  of  the  mirror  [Light]  ; 
consequently  in  this  instance  the  instrument  has  no  princi- 
pal focus.  Generally  the  distance  of  the  principal  focus 
nrom  the  instrument  is  called  the  focal  length  of  that  in- 
strument, whether  a  reflector  or  a  refhictor.  Since  con- 
jugate foci  are  mutually  such,  it  follows  that  rays  proceed- 
ing from  the  principal  focus  will,  after  reflexion  or  refrac- 
tion, emerge  in  ti  parallel  pencil.  We  shall  now  proceed  to 
the  relations  existing  between  the  conjugate  foci  or  spherical 
reflectors,  observing  that  the  axis  of  the  instrument  is  the 
right  line  containing  the  centre  of  the  spherical  surface 
and  the  conjugate  iocL  The  rays  under  cpnsideration  are 
those  which  are  directed  nearly  along  the  axis,  and  which 
therefore  fisll  exceedingly  nearly  perpendicularly  on  the 
reflector. 


Let  DBE  represent  the  section  of  a  spherical  reflector 
made  by  a  plane  pauing  through  its  axis,  C  its  centre,  A 
the  focus  of  incident  rays,  AD  an  incident  rav,  ADC  is  the 
angle  of  incidence ;  make  the  angle  aDC= AuC,  then  aDC 
is  the  angle  of  roflection,  and  if  the  point  of  incidence  D 
were  infinitely  near  to  the  point  B  in  the  axis,  then  all  the 
reflected  rays  of  which  the  incidence  was  nearly  perpendi- 
dieular  would  converse  to  a,  the  latter  would  then  be  the 
focus  conjugate  to  A,  for  if  rays  diverged  from  a  they  would 
afler  reflexion  evidently  converge  to  A. 

Now  if  a  straight  line  as  CD  bisect  an  angle  of  a  triangle, 
as  the  angle  Aua,  it  will  divide  the  base  into  segments 
AC,  Ca  proportional  to  the  adjacent  sides  AD,  Da  (Eua, 
book  vL),  that  is,  AC :  Ca  : :  AD :  Do,  but  when  D  is  in- 
finitely near  to  B  we  may  write  AB  and  Ba  instead  of  AD 
and  Do,  in  which  case  we  should  have  AC  :  Ca : :  AB  :  Bo. 
Let  AB  =  A,  aB  =  ^',  and  the  radius  CB  ^r;  then  AC  = 
A-r ;  Carrr- A' ;  whence  A-r :  r- A' : :  A :  A',  or  A'  (A-r) 
=rA  (r- aO  ;  therefbre  2AA'srr  (A-fA')*  which  may  be  also 
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written  in  the  form  -+  -;=-•    We  should  have  precisely 

A  A'  r 
the  same  investiga^on  if  we  had  supposed  ra3r8  as  ED  to 
ikll  on  the  oonvex  side  converging  to  a  focus  A ;  but  being 
reflected  in  the  direction  De,  they  would  appear  to  diverge 
ftvm  the  conjugate  focus  a:  hence  the  above  formula 
applies  to  two  cases,  vis.  when  diverging  rays  fisll  on  the 
oooeaTe  surft^e,  or  converging  rays  on  the  convex  sur&ee» 
of  a  spherical  reflector. 


Example  l.^A  candle  is  placed  bdbr«  a  eooesss 
lum  at  a  distance  of  3  feet  from  it:  w\mX  will  be  \ 
tance  of  iu  image  fh>m  the  same,  the  radhiaof  ik»  ^ 
being  2  feet? 

Here,  we  have  given  A=3  feet,  rs2  fe«l,  mtA  fte 

we  substitute  these  numbers  in  the  gtoenl 


^i; 


I 


-  «  -  which  thus  becomea  -+t#=  x 
A'     r  3     A'      2 

and  therefore  A's-s:  U  foot;  the  image  will 

be  1  fbot  6  inches  in  front  of  the  speculum. 

It  bein^  sometimes  eonvenient  to  miiasyse  the  ^mmmm 
of  the  foci  fh>m  the  centre  instead  of  the  sifew  ef  ilh* 
specidum,  it  is  easy  to  find  a  proper  IbrmuU  ftmm  iW  yt^ 
portion  we  have  establiihed,  via.  AC :  Ca  : :  AB :  Bo.    Uc 


ACrrp,Ca=:p';  then  ABt=r-|-p,  aBsr— f',  whmtmp  :  •* 

r+p  :  r-p',  or  p  (r-p')  sp'  <r+^)  [therefere  r  {fpt  = 
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2pp' consequently -^  —  s-;   thos  in  the  czamfle  fn«a 

above  we  find  (since  p=l  and  rs3)  7*)sf,ar-;  s:, 

therefore  p'^-rt  which  is  agreeable  with  the  I 

When  the  incident  rays  proceed  firom  a  point  4 
distant  (as  the  sun,  for  instance)theo  A  hmag  very  j 

will  be  exceedingly  small  and  may  be  iijjauto<.  ■ 

12  r 

case  we  haver— .=-  or  A's — ,thatia,peialkli 

•A'    r.  2 

are  made  after  reflexion  to  converge  to  F,  the  i 
of  the  radius  CB.    Hence  the  focal  length  oT  a 
speculum  is  one  half  that  of  its  radius. 
In  examining  the  formula  for  the  pniitiiJM  ef  te  «■•- 
112 

jugate  foci,  vii +-t^ —  ^®  ^^  ^^^  when  A=r  «s  aS^ 

,  A      A       r 

must  have  A'^r ;  hence  when  the  focua  A  is  at  Cihe  mtttm, 
the  conjugate  focus  a  will  be  at  the  same  poiaL  If  Aaaw 
to  the  left  of  C  (in  the  /g.)  A  being  then 

—  is  less  than  —  and  therefore  --s  most  b« 
A  r  ^ 


or  A'  is  less  than  r,and  as  A  increeeet  to 
A'  accordingly  diminishes,  until  A 

A'  as  we  have  seen  becomes  — ;  haoee  whitat  A 

the  left  indefinitely  fW>m  C»  the  other  fbevs  mow 

right  from  C  as  far  as  the  principal  fecua  F. 

With  respect  to  the  images  ranned  \j  eooiaes 

let  AG  represent  a  small  o^ect  at  A;  join  OC;  thsu  0C1 

wOl  be  the  axis  of  the  speculum  when  O  ia  tam^anA  ttt 

focus  of  incident  rays,  and  ita  oonjugate  fecsa  ^  cm  ki 

found  b^  the  preceding  formula ;  henoe  ag  will  be  tkm  ma^ 

if  AG,  its  pMition  is  evidently  inverted,  mod  by  similar  tn- 

angles,  the  linear  dimensions  of  the  image  of  ate  to  tbaa 

ofthoobjectAGaspgiCGorasp'rp.    Novthelnnh 

1        1       2     .        p'         r      .  ,.     .  ,     . 

-7 =— gives  ^s-—-;  hence  the  tmafeCmie^ea 

p'      p       r  °         p      2p+r  ^^ 

to  linear  dimensions)  is  less  than  the  ol>ieet  ia  the  niM «/ 
r :  2p+r  (or  since  prsA— r)  aa  r  :  2A~r;  an  the  esettvt 
if  the  object  be  placed  between  the  centiw  a»4  piiai 
focus,  as  at  ag^  then  AG  woak\  become  the  im^t,  le 

a'^ ::  r :  2A'— r ;  which  shows  that  the  image  is 
than  the  object,  or  magnified.  From  the  [einr  lylea  ef  ^* 
metry  it  fbUows  that  the  surfaces  of  the  iamge  uad  elfKt 
are  as  the  squares  of  the  linear  dimeiiaioDsi»  aad  tbeaffm^t 
volume,  or  bulk,  aa  their  cubes. 

Example  2.— An  object  is  placed  at  a  '*^**«Tr^  «f  It  fr^ 

in  the  axia  of  a  concave  speculum  of  two  isaC  gailMs    * 

find  how  much  it  will  appear  diminisbed  m  i«a  mt^ 

with  respect  to  ita  linear,  superficial,  and  soUd  dnmaan^ 

Here  r^%  L^\%  2A-r=22;  therefore 

for  linear  dimensions  Image  :  Olgeet  : :  i  :  SS, 

that  is::  1  :  11; 

for  superficial  do.  the  ratio  is  as  1 :  121,  and  for  mmmm 

balk  it  is  as  1  :  1331. 
Heat  being  capable  of  reflection,  like  light,  th*  myeef  as 
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fun  nay  be  collected  by  a  concave  ipeculum  in  its  principal 
focus  (or  bumin^point)  F. 

Example  3.— To  find  how  much  an  object  will  be  magnified 
by  the  same  speoolum,  when  placed  1  foot  6  inches  in  front 
of  it 

Here  A'=l|,  rs2,  2A'-rsl ;  therefore  in  linear  di- 
mensions the  ratio  is  as  2 : 1 ; 

in  superficial  as  4  :  1 ; 
and  in  cubical  as  8  :  1. 

Let  us  next  consider  the  relation  between  the  conjugate 
foci  when  diverging  rays  fall  on  a  convex  spherical  specu- 
lum, which  will  also  be  the  relation  when  oonveiging  rays 
fall  on  a  concave  speculum  as  will  be  evident  by  inspection 
of  the  figure  {jig.  2).  Employing  the  same  letters  with  the 
diagram  as  before,  C  will  be  the  centre,  A  the  focus  of  in- 
cident rays,  a  of  reflected  rays,  &c 


:::^C 


nay  be  incident  nearly  perpendicularly)  : : . 
AB=A,  aB=A'.  CB=r,  CA=p,  Ca=/.  thei 


Let  AD  be  an  incident  ray  near  the  axis  AC,  join  CD 
and  produce  to  c;  make  the  angle  of  reflexion  cD^  equal  to 
tbe  angle  of  incidence  ADc,  and  produce  the  reflected 
ray  De  to  meet  the  axis  in  a;  then  when  D  is  infinitely  near 
B,  a  is  the  focus  conjugate  to  A.  Tlie  same  figure  would 
equally  apply  if  we  had  supposed  rays  ED  converging  to  A 
to  fall  on  the  concave  surmcc,  for  since  the  angles  AD^, 
eDe,  aDC  CDE  are  all  equal,  Da  would  then  be  tbe  actual 
reflected  ray  and  therefore  a  would  be  yet  the  focus  con- 
jugate to  A.  Now  since  the  external  angle  aDB  of  the 
triangle  ADa  is  bisected  by  the  straight  line  DC,  it  follows 
rSimson's  Euc.,  book  6)  that  AC  :  Ca : :  AD :  Da  (and  D 
being  supposed  infinitely  near  to  B  in  order  that  the  rays 
■  *  :  AB:Ba.    Let 

,  J  then  we  have 
p  :  p' : :  A  :  A',  or  r+A  :  r— A  :':  A :  A',  hence 
A'(r+A)=A(r-A'), 

I        1*2 
therefore  2AA^sr  (A- AO  whence -r, — j.= — .     Again 

A'     A      r 
the  same  proportion  p  :  p' : :  A  :  A'  may  be  written  p  :  »'  n 
p^r :  r—p ;  nence  p  (r— pO  =p'  (p— r)  therefbrer  (p+p  )  = 

2pp'  whence 1 — r= — . 

p      p       r 

If  we  suppose  p^r,  we  find  p'ssr,  which  shows  that  the 

fbei  are  together  at  B,  and  as  p  increases,  p^  diminishes,  until 

p  becomes  infinite,  when  p'=-^  showing  that  a  will  then 

2 
reach  the  principal  focus  F.  Hence,  in  general,  the  princi- 
pal foci  move  in  contrary  directions,  and  meet  both  at  the 
centre  and  circumference.  In  the  formula  just  given  one 
of  the  conjugate  foci  lies  between  the  principal  focus  and 
tbe  surface  of  the  speculum ;  while  in  the  first  set,  one  lay 
between  that  point  (F)  and  the  centre. 

With  respect  to  images,  if  AG  be  the  object  and  g  the 
focus  conjugate  to  6,  t^sn  ag  will  be  the  ima^e  of  AG ;  and 
conversely,  if  ag  he  the  object,  AG  will  be  the  image,  and 
their  proportion  may  be  easily  calculated,  for  AG  :ag:: 
CA  :  Ca,  that  is,  as  p  :  p',  or  as  A  :  A',  which  we  have  seen 
is  the  same  ratia 

Example  4.— In  the  concave  speculum  of  two-foot  radius, 
an  object  is  placed  within  6  inches  of  its  interior  surface : 
how  fkr  will  the  image  appear  at  the  back  of  the  speculum 
and  how  much  will  it  seem  enlarged? 

1  112 

Here  r=2  foot,  A'=—  foot,  and  since  -^  -  — = —   we 

)u^vo  2 — 1-=1>  therefore  A=l,  or  the  image  will  appear  a 
A 


foot  behind  the  convex  side  and  will  be  enlarged  in  linear 
dimensions  as  A  to  A',  that  is,  as  2  to  1 ;  in  surfkoe  4 : 1 ;  in 
volume  8  to  1. 

Example  6.— An  object  is  placed  10  feet  distance  from  a 
convex  speculum  of  3  feet  radius;  find  the  position  and 
magnituae  of  its  image. 

112  1 

Here  r=3,  A=10,  therefore  -ts-t::  =-=-»  whence  — .rs 
A'     10      3  A' 

— ,  therefore  A'=  I —  feet,  or  1  foot  3  inches,  8  parts  nearly, 
30  23 

at  which  distance  in  the  concavity  of  the  speculum  the 
image  will  seem  to  be,  and  (in  linear  dimensions)  Object ; 

30 
Image::  A:  A'::  10  :—,  that  is  as  23  :  3;  the  surikces  as 
23 

529  :  9,  &c.  Thus  the  reader  with  only  a  moderate  know- 
ledge of  simple  equations  will  be  able  to  solve  all  questions 
relative  to  the  images  of  objects  formed  by  spherical  specula, 
concave  or  convex.  The  images  in  the  last  two  examples 
are  erect.  Generallv  the  image  will  be  erect  or  inverted 
according  as  one  of  tne  conjugate  foci  is  between  the  princi- 
pal focus  and  surface,  or  between  that  point  and  the  centre; 
kr  it  is  easily  seen  that  in  every  case  one  of  the  foci  is  in 
some  part  of  the  radius  between  the  centre  and  surfiMM. 

In  Uie  preceding  calculations,  we  have  confined  ourselves 
to  such  rays  as  fall  nearly  perpendicularly  on  the  reflecting 
surfkces.  The  rays  which  are  at  a  considerable  distance 
fVom  the  axis  of  a  spherical  speculum  are  not  reflected  accu- 
rately to  the  same  point  as  those  incident  near  the  axis; 
hence  arises  a  diffusion  of  the  reflected  rays  arising  from  the 
sphericity  of  the  speculum  and  denominated  the  ipherical 
tSerroHon  ;  and  when  measured  along  the  axis.  It  is  called 
the  longitudinal  aberration;  but  when  perpendicular  to  it, 
through  the  focus,  the  lateral  aberration.  It  will  be  suffi- 
cient in  this  article  to  calculate  their  amount  in  the  most 
usual  case  when  the  incident  rays  are  parallel,  as  those 
which  woceed  firom  the  heavenly  bodies. 

Let  SD  represent  a  ray  fsUing  parallel  to  the  axis  CB ; 


BD  being  the  intermediate  arc  of  the  section  of  the  specu- 
lum. Da  the  reflected  ray;  if  this  figure  revolve  round 
CB,  it  is  evident  that  all  rays  incident  on  the  annulus. 
through  which  D  moves  will  likewise  be  reflected  to  a, 
which  is  therefore  strictly  the  focus  of  that  annulus.  Now 
F,  the  middle  point  of  CB,  is  the  point  to  which  rays  follinsr 
near  the  axis  are  reflected ;  hence  aF  is  the  longitudinal 
and  ¥b  the  lateral  aberration  corresponding  to  the  above 
annulus.  To  calculate  the  amount  of  these  we  mav  observe 
that  the  angle  SDC  (of  incidence)  is  equal  to  CDa  (of  re- 
flexion), and  also  to  DCa  (by  the  theory  of  parallels) ;  and 
since  the  angles  aDC,  aC;D,  are  thus  equal,  therefore 
Ca  =  aD.  Let  DT  be  a  tangent  at  D,  then  aDT  and  aTD, 
being  respectively  the  oomr^ments  dT  aDC  and  aCD,  are 
also  equal,  whence  oT  =  aD,  but  also  Ca  =s  aD,  therefore 
a  is  the  middle  point  of  CT;  and  since  F  is  the  middle  of 
CB,  it  follows  that  aF  is  tbe  half  of  BT;  thus  the  longitu- 
dinal aberration  is  known ;  and  since  the  angle  Fa^  is  the 
the  double  of  DCB,  the  lateral  aberration  is  from  thence 
known.  Let  the  angle  DCB  =  0,  and  radius  QB  =  r,  then 
Cn'  =  r  sec  e  and  BTs  r  (sec  0  -  I),  hence  we  obtain 
the  exact  values  of  the  two  aberrations,  vis.  the  longitu- 
r  .  .  ,  .  «  -ni^  r  tan.  2  0 
dinal  =  —  (sec.  0  -  I),  and  the  lateral  ¥b  = 

(sec  e  -  1).     Hence  in  order  that  the  aberrations  mav  be 
inconsiderable,  we  ought  to  have  the  extreme  magnitude  of 
Digitized  by  V:r W^ V IC 
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e,  vi2.  the  angle  BCd  iinjig,  3),  also  small  On  tbii  sup- 
position furmulsD  sufficiently  approximate  may  be  deduced 
lirom  the  above  and  better  adapted  for  practice.    For  sec  $ 

put  1  +  — ,  and  fbr  tan.  20  put  2$,  which  are  respeetirely 

the  approximate  values;  thence  we  get,  longitudinal  ab- 

r.e* 
erration  =  —  = 


-— .  and  lateral  aberration  =  -— 
4BC^  2 


BI> 


-^^,  both  of  which  are  evidently  very  small,  particularly 

the  latter.  The  least  circle  of  aberration  is  the  smallest 
that  would  be  formed  on  a  card  placed  perpendicular  to  the 
axis  near  the  focus  F  to  receive  the  reflected  rays :  now  if 
the  intersection  ^  of  a  reflected  ray  D^  with  the  final  one 
dg  be  taken  the  most  remote  possible  from  the  axis  CB, 
it  is  evident  that  all  the  other  reflected  rays  will  pass  be- 
tween g  and  the  axis,  and  hence  the  perpendicular  distanoa 
from  g  to  the  axis  is  the  radius  of  the  circle  of  least  ab- 
erration or  diffusion.  The  question  is  thus  reduced  to  one 
of  maxima  and  minima,  and  may  be  easily  solved  in  the 
usual  manner  by  means  of  the  Differential  Calculus. 

We  have  hitherto  considered  only  such  rays  as  fall  nearly 
perpendicularly  on  the  reflecting  surfkce ;  but  since  rays 
iall  at  all  incidences  from  a  luminous  point,  each  pencil  of 
rays,  at  whatever  incidence,  when  in  the  same  plane,  alter 
reflexion,  converges  to  or  diverges  from  some  point  (unless 
reflected  parallel) ;  a  line  of  light  containing  all  such  points 
in  that  plane  forms  a  causiic  Une,  and  in  all  possible  planes 
constitutes  a  caustic  surface.  Caustics  formed  by  reflexion 
have  been  distinguished  from  those  produced  by  refraction 
by  giving  the  name  of  diacaustios  to  the  latter  and  cata- 
caustics  to  the  former,  in  the  same  manner  in  which  that  part 
of  optics  connected  with  refraction  has  been  denominated 
dioptrics,  and  that  with  reflexion  catoptrics.  In  both  cases 
the  caustic  line  is  the  curve  which  each  reflected  or  refracted 
ray  touches :  hence  the  equation  to  tho  caustic  curve,  wh^ 
ther  produced  by  parallel,  diverging,  or  converging  rays,  is 
easily  obtained  by  taking  the  equation  to  one  of  the  reflectcKl 
or  refracted  rays,  and  then  applying  the  Differential  Cal- 
culus to  find  the  curve  touched  by  all  such  straight  lines: 
viz.  differentiate  the  equation  to  the  reflected  or  refracted 
ray  relatively  to  the  constant  in  its  equation,  and  then 
eliminate  the  constant  between  the  two  equations,  which 
will  then  produce  the  equation  to  the  caustic.  If  the  sun 
or  a  candle  shine  on  a  vessel  containing  liquid,  and  polished 
in  the  interior  (such  as  a  ohhia  cup  of  tea),  a  caustic  line 
of  light  will  be  observable  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid, 
which  line  is  a  horizontal  section  of  the  caustic  surface  by 
that  of  the  liquid. 

We  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  refliicting  trans- 
parent media ;  and  if  we  suppose  the  constant  ratio  of  the 
sine  of  incidence  to  that  of  refraction  to  be  as  m:  1>  then  m 
is  called  the  index  of  refraction  for  the  particular  medium 
employed,  the  incident  light  being  supposed  to  pass  firom  va- 
cuum. But  if  the  light  pass  from  the  medium  into  vacuum, 
then  the  ratio  of  th«  sine  of  incidence  to  that  of  rafraotion 

would  be  as  1 :  m,  and  —  would  be  the  refractive  index ; 
m 

m  is  evidently  greater  than  unity,  since  the  ray  after  enter- 
ing the  medium  is  turned  towards  the  perpendicular,  and 

—  is  less  than  unity,  because  after  the  ray  emerges  from 
tn 

the  medium  into  vacuum,  it  is  turned  from  the  perpendicular. 
If  m  be  the  index  of  refraction  from  vacuum  into  one  medium 
which  we  may  call  A«  and  m'  that  from  vacuum  into  a  differ- 
ent medium  B,  then  —  is  the  index  when  the  light  passes 
m 

from  the  medium  A  to  B.  [Light]  A  table  of  refractive 
indices  is  given  in  Optics,  PaxcTiCAL. 

Diverging  rays  fall  from  vacuum  ot.  ^  pkuM  snrfaoe  of 
a  uniform  and  transparent  medium:  it  \s  required  to  find 
the  relation  between  the  conjugate  focL 

Let  A  be  the  focus  of  incident  rays,  DBE  the  surface  of 
the  medium,  AB  a  perpendicular  on  DE,  AG  an  incident 
ray  near  thift  perpendicular,  GC  (AG  produced)  the  course 
of  the  ray  if  unrefracted.  Gc  iu  actual  course  nearer  to 
tho  peroendicular  than  QC,  then  cG  to  an  eye  placed  in 
the  medium  will  appear  to  proceed  from  the  pomt  a,  the 
eoojugate  focus;  the  question  is  to  determine  the  relative 
•ituations  of  a  and  A. 


Let  AB  =  A,  a  B  =  A',  and  m  be  the  index  of  rcf-sr- 
tion ;  then  BAG,  the  complement  of  AGB,  is  eqoai  ut  ti» 
angle  of  iiKsidence,  and  BaG  to  that  of  refrmctiLjCL  be 
thMe  angles  be  respectively  denoted  by  V  aod  R  a: ; 
BG  =  A ;  then  As=  A  tan.  I,  and  also  to  A'  tan.  R,  tbcivi^ : 

A'  ^  tan.  I        sin.  I    cos.  R coa.  R_ 

A  ~  Un.  R 


m. 


bat  wbra  C  j 


sin.  R*  COS.  I       ""  eos.  I 
very  near  B,  the  angles  I  and  R  are  exceedingly  snnl 
their   cosines   may 


be   taken    as   units. 


■hbch 


-J-  =  m,  therefore  A'  < 
A 


mA ;  and  since  m  is  greater  tWi 


unity.  A'  is  greater  than  A  in  the  ratio  of  as  :  l.  G» 
versely,  if  a  ray  from  a  medium  bounded  by  a  plsae  tar 

face  pass  into  vacuum,  — .  is  then  the  index  o^  rrCrmtt^i^ 
fft 

and  we  should  have  A'  =  — .  A,  in  which  om«  A'  m  Ith 
m 

than  A.  This  explains  why  the  bottom  of  a  cUai  r.^tr 
seems  nearer  to  the  suHUce  tnan  it  really  u  hy  Mbemi  ea^ 
fourth  of  its  true  depth. 

The  imase  of  a  straight  line  in  vacuo  acan  fVooi  mA  s 
medium  will  be  another  straight  line ;  for  let  A  A' be  M^ii  t 
line,  produce  it  to  D,  and  join  Do,  then  since  oV  :  A'W 
oB  :  AB  iim:};  therefore  a'  is  the  focus  ooDJu|psi*  h»  X, 
and  oonsequently  aa^  is  the  image  of  AA^  It  maat  kiv- 
ever  be  observed  that  A  A'  must  be  of  small  dimmrn^M^  u 
order  that  the  rays  reaching  the  observer's  eye  mat  be  o«- 
sidered  as  noarlv  perpendicular  to  DE.  othemac  ths  abma 
proportion  would  require  to  be  modifietl,  and  the  magi 
would  be  curved.  In  the  above  oase  the  iosa^  eo'  m  a^« 
remote  from  the  surfuce  DE  than  the  object ;  bat  iht  ooe- 
trary  happens  when  the  object  is  in  the  mediam.  mhm  tW 
image  will  be  nearer  the  surface  than  the  object  is.  HeBt* 
many  familiar  optioal  pbenofflena  may  be  niwieraioeii  I^« 
when  a  shilling  is  placed  in  an  empty  veseel,  aod  ibc  <t«  ■ 
so  situated  that  the  sides  of  the  vessel  just  csooceel  tW  'ta.N 
ling,  upon  pouring  into  it  a  small  Quantity  at  water  tW  sib- 
ling wul  appear  as  if  raised  up  and  beoomea  vwiMe.  F^  • 
like  reason  the  sun  and  stars  are  visible  before  they  ertoalif 
rise  above  the  horizon  or  aet  bekiw  it ;  and  when  a  ■in%«i 
stick  is  partly  immersed  in  water,  the  image  of  tbe  tmmmwd 
part  being  raised  nearer  to  the  surfoce  than  tbe  ti^ie  oc*«n. 
will  cause  the  stick  to  appear  bent  or  broken,  as  «<f:  u 
shorter  than  it  really  is;  but  when  immcned  peipweih 
larly  to  the  surface,  the  stick  appears  to  be  only  cucitnrti 
about  one-fourth  of  the  part  immersed,  for  tbe  ioia^  ^a 
object  are  then  in  one  straight  line. 

As  refracting  media  bounded  by  a  single  curvwl  uaiuK 
rarely  if  ever  can  occur  in  practice,  we  shall  piooead  s*  mtr 
sider  lenses,  particularly  the  double  convex  mok  as  kT~ 
most  generally.    For  tnietr  various  species  see  L&va. 

Let  DBEB' represent  a  plane  section  ef  a  double  eoatai 
lens,  that  plane  mcludins  the  centres  CC'  of  tbe  >>^t*^— < 
surfoces  DbE  and  DB'E ;  let  A  (in  the  aru  CC'>  be  i^ 
focus  of  incident,  and  a  of  the  emergent  ra}s.  Let  as  he  ue 

index  of  refraction  for  incident,  and  therefore  —  tartmts- 

gent  rays ;  and  lei  AOKa  represent  the  track  of  a  rev  mm 
the  axis;  let  CB>r;  CVsr'.ABaA.  oB'zA^  and  tte 
thickness  BB'sl.  we  have  to  determine  tbe  raUtioo  ci»£- 
ing  between  these  quantities.  First  we  have  »tn  AOe* 
m  sin  KGc  let  GAC=a.  GCAso.  and  tbe 
KQtotbeaiisba^;  while  I  is  tbe  distMM  of  ibe 
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which  CK  cuts  the  axis  from  B ;  then  the  above  equation  is 
the  same  as  sin  (e'^a):=m  sin  (0+a),  from  which,  by  trigo- 

iin  0—  m  sin  ^       m  cos  ^  -  cos  0 
noraetry  we  deduce ^^ = ^^^ . 

Now  -: =  TTi,  of  which  the  ultimate  Talue>  when  G  it  at 

sino       AG 

CB       r 
B,  is  rDl=  -T-,  for  the  same  reason  the  ultimate  yalue  of 

-: — ^  is  7,  and  the  ultimate  values  of  cos  0,  cos  0,  and  cos  a 
sin  a      c*  ^ 

r      mr  ,1 

arc  each  unity ;  therefore  we  get -r-  -  -^  =r  m—  i,  or  -r-    — 


hence  9,  which  determines  the  focus  of  the 


m      m~\ 

a    -      r    = 

first  set  of  refracted  rays,  is  known ;  and  therefore  also  a+/, 
which  is  its  distance  from  the  second  surface.  Now,  since 
the  ray  would  traverse  the  same  course  if  we  supposed  it  to 
commence  at  a,  and  proceed  through  aKG  to  A,  it  follows 

in  the  same  way  that  -^  +  ttt.  =    ^   ,  from  whence  A' 

is  known. 

If  we  neglect  t  as  being  small,  we  may  eliminate  *r-,  and 

thence  obtain-^  +  X=^'''~^H'i7"*'~y''^®  spherical 
aberrations  may  be  found  by  a  similar  process  to  that  we 
have  employed  for  reflexion,  and  the  inverse  or  erect  posi- 
tions of  the  images  ascertained  by  the  like  method. 

When  we  have  one  side  plane,  we  have  only  to  suppose 
r  infinite,  and  thus  one  general  formula,  by  proper  attention 
to  the  signs,  may  be  made  to  apply  to  all  forms  of  lenses. 

There  is  a  cause  of  aberration  for  refracted  light,  which 
does  not  exist  for  reflected  rays,  and  it  is  of  more  conse- 
quence in  deforming  and  colouring  images  than  all  the 
effects  of  spherical  aberration.  The  chromatic  dispersion 
^Dispersion]  arises  from  the  fact  that  all  the  coloured  rays 
which  compose  solar  or  other  light  have  diflbrent  refractive 
indices  for  one  and  the  same  refracting  medium;  hence 
the  prism  Stic  spectrum,  which  only  consists  of  successive 
circular  images  of  the  sun,  of  the  different  colours  of  the 
ray8>  overlapping  each  other.  This  aberration  has,  by  the 
successive  laboursof  Dollond,Frauenhofer,  and  others,  been 
successfully  combated.    [Optics,  Practical.] 

OPTICS,  PRACTICAL,  is  that  part  of  science  which 
applies  the  physical  properties  of  Light  and  the  mathemati- 
cal laws  of  Optics  to  the  construction  of  useful  optical  in- 
struments. By  the  former  we  determine  the  constants 
necessary  to  render  the  formulae  of  the  latter  convertible 
into  numbers.  The  refractive  and  dispersive  indices  peculiar 
to  transparent  media  are  constan|s  of  this  nature,  and  the 
instruments  adapted  to  the  easy  vision  of  near  or  distant 
objects,  to  great  or  small  objects,  and  to  other  optical  pur- 
poses, are,  according  to  the  plan  of  this  work,  described 
under  their  proper  heads.  [Camera  Lucioa;  Eyb;  Hb- 
ligstat;  Microscope;  Telescope;  &c.] 

Tiie  refractive  indices  of  transparent  and  semi-transparent 
media  have  been  a  subject  of  research  to  many  experi- 
menters, and  were  considerably  advanced  by  Newton.  (New- 
ton's Optics.)  The  additional  properties  of  light  discovered 
since  his  time  have  enabled  philosophers  to  calculate  to  a 
far  greater  degree  of  accuracy  the  indices  both  of  refraction 
and  dispersion  than  was  then  practicable. 

Tl»e  theory  of  achromatism,  or  the  method  of  correcting 
the  aberrations  of  the  rays  of  light,  has  been  pursued  by 
Buler,  D'Alembert,  Herschel  (Sir  J.),  and  naany  others; 
but  the  earliest  successful  construction  was  made  by  Mr. 
Hall  in  1 733.    The  same  was  effected  in  1757  by  Dollond, 


whose  labours,  together  with  that  of  his  son,  gave  a  great 
impulse  towards  the  complete  accomplishment  of  an  object 
of  which  Newton  seems  almost  to  have  despaired.  In  the 
same  cjureer  of  late  years  we  must  distinguish  Frauenhofer, 
of  Benediktbeuem,  in  Bavaria,  who  obtained  at  an  early  age 
from  the  French  Academy  the  prise  for  the  actual  con* 
struction  of  achromatic  glasses.  Not  only  were  the  neces« 
sary  manual  operations  conducted  by  himself  with  patience 
and  the  minutest  attention  to  all  the  practical  details  of  the 
quality  of  his  glasses  and  the  accuracy  of  grinding  and  polish- 
ing, but  he  had  also  the  merit  and  advantage  of  observing  the 
dark  lines  which  cross  the  prismatic  spectrum,  and  which 
are  of  the  greatest  utility  in  determining  the  indices  above 
alluded  to.  From  the  liability  to  oxidisation  of  some  of  the 
ingredients  in  the  composition,  some  of  his  finest  telescopes 
have  of  late  become  considerably  tarnished,  particularly 
those  in  exposed  situations.  This  could  not  have  been 
easily  foreseen,  and  many  of  his  telescopes  remain  still  in 
good  condition. 

The  first  account  of  his  remarkable  optical  discoveries  is 
given  in  a  paper  which  he  published  in  the 'Memoirs  of  the 
Academy  of  Bavaria '  for  1 8 1 4- 1 6.  By  means  of  a  theodolite 
Aimished  with  a  telescope,  he  measured  the  distances  of  the 
principal  lines ;  and  by  applying  a  photometer  to  the  differ- 
ent coloured  rays,  he  has  drawn  a  curve,  the  ordinates  of 
which  express  the  illuminating  powers  of  the  several  rays. 
To  these  researches  he  soon  afterwards  added  some  beautiful 
experiments  on  the  diffhiction  of  light,  an  account  of  which 
he  published  at  Munich,  and  they  also  appeared  in  an 
abridged  form  in  the  '  Bibliothdque  Universelle,*  January, 
1822.  It  is  believed  that  his  close  application  to  those  and 
similar  researches  accelerated  his  aeath,  which  followed 
soon  after. 

The  accurate  determination  of  the  refractive  and  disper- 
sive indices  has  also  been  pursued  with  great  success  in  this 
country,  and  simultaneously  by  some  of  the  following  dis- 
tinguished men  i— Dr.  Thomas  Young,  Dr.  Brewster,  Dr. 
Wollaston,  Sir  J.  Herschel,  Prof.  Faraday,  &c. ;  and  in 
France,  by  Biot,  Dulong,  &0n  the  results  of  whose  experi- 
ments, in  a  very  compressed  form,  are  given  in  the  two 
fbll  owing  tables :— 


R^racHve  Indtces. 

Hjfdtogen  ^  •'    '•        • 

l-OOOU 

GlaM— EngUth  plute 

.        1'600 

MrfSLmovpUiic)  !        ! 

1-00027 
1000«9 

Dutch    .        .        .        1-614 
Frauenhofer  •  crown 

Nitroscu       «        •        • 

1-0093 

(No.  13)  ray  E 

1533 

Bock  crystal  .  1-568  to  1-575 

VIUeoM 

j:^ 

Amber 

Rnby  red  glass  . 

Sulphur    . 

.        1-517 
1-601 

Sftltrwator      .        •        • 

1-343 

.        1-95S 

Albamm 

1-360 

Glass  of  aotimuny 

SOOO 

CryttalUne  l«ct  of  eye    . 
OifofalBHrnda 

1-378 

DUmond(S.G.s:3'4) 

.    .    2-439 

1-470 
1-475 

1 

Camphor 

1-500 

. 

DtMpertit 

>€  Powers. 

C1uroni.lead  , 

0-400 

Oa  of  turpentine 

0043 

OilofcmMU   . 

0-139 

Amber 

.        0041 

Oreenfflass    . 
Flint  gUas     . 

0061 

Gum  Arabic 

0-036 

0058 

OUofclovef       . 

.        0*069 

bulphate  of  lead 

0  060 

OPU'NTIA  is  the  name  given  by  botanists  to  those  cac- 
taceous plants  which  gardeners  call  Indian  Figs,  and  which 
are  so  remarkable  for  their  stems  consisting  of  flat  joints, 
broader  at  the  upper  than  the  lower  end,  but  which  eventu- 
ally lose  that  appearance,  becoming  both  cylindrical  and 
continuous.  On  one  of  them,  Opuntia  cochenillifera,  the 
cochineal  insect  is  fbd,  and  others  yield  a  pleasant  subacid 
fruit,  which  is  eaten  in  hot  countries.  The  lavas  of  ^tna 
are  in  some  places  covered  with  the  spiny  bushes  of  Opuntia 
vulgaris,  whose  large  purple  juicy  fruits  are  carried  for  sale 
to  the  neighbouring  markets.  It  is  however  only  a  natural- 
ised plant,  its  native  country  being  South  America  within 
the  tropics. 

ORA  (fVom  the  Saxon  ojie,  metal),  a  money  of  account 
among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  whatever  it  might  have  been  in 
other  parts  of  Europe.  In  the  Domesday  Survey,  and,  as 
Dr.  Hickes  assures  us,  in  his  *  Dissertatio  Epistolaris,*  in 
antient  contracts  of  buying  and  selling,  it  is  used  for  the 
ounce,  or  a  twelfth  part  of  the  nummolarv  pound. 

There,  appear  to  nave  been  two  sorts  of  ora  in  use  in  the 
Saxon  times,  one  of  sixteen  pence  to  the  ora.  the  other  of 
twenty  pence.  The  ora  of  Domesday  Book  is  perpetually 
valued  at  twentypence :  as  in  tom.  i.,  fol.  2  b.:  '  Cxi.  solid, 
de  denariis  xx.  in  Ora.'  Ibid.,  fol.  lib.:  •  Cxxv.  lib.  et  x. 
solid,  de  xx.  in  Ora.'    Tom.  i.,  fol,  164:  'Modo  redd.  xxut. 
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lib.  oandUdonim  nummomin  d«  xx.  in  Onu*  TIm  on  of 
nxteen  pence  was  of  earlier  date ;  but  tU  existence  is  recog- 
nised as  late  as  in  the  Plaeita  of  the  37  Hen.  UI^  Rot  4. 
In  tbe  Laws  of  Ganute,  art.  31,  '  De  ponderibus,'  it  is  said 
'XV.  Om  libram  Ikciunt.*  (Clarke,  Cfofmeeiian  qfihe  Ro- 
man, Saxon,  and  English  Coins,  4to.,  Lond.,  1771,  p.  316  ; 
Hiokesii  Theiourui,  Din,  EpitU  ^  11]>  US;  Ellis's 
Omeral  JtUroducHon  to  DomesdL  BooK  vol.  i,  pp.  164, 
166.) 

ORACLE  (from  the  Latin  oraadum,  and  that  from 
Of,  or-tt,  a  mouth).  Orade  was  the  Roman  name  used  to 
denote  the  place  where  answers  were  supoosed  to  be  giYen 
by  any  of  the  divinities  to  those  who  consulted  them  respect- 
ing the  future.  Sometimes  also  it  was  used  to  signify  the 
response  whidi  was  delivered,  and  sometimes  the  deity  from 
whom  this  response  was  imagined  to  proceed.  Its  primary 
and  proper  signification  indeed  is  that  of  a  response. 
Cicero  (Tbpfc,  20)  says  that  oracula  were  so  called,  'quod 
inest  in  his  Deorwn  Oratio*  Those  who  were  sent  to  con- 
sult them  were  sometimes  called  oratorei,  (Ltvy,  v.  15.) 
Oracular  responses  were  called  ehrenm  (xfp^^)  or  manteia 
(fmrriia)  by  the  Greeks ;  the  name  manteion  ifutvniw)  was 
also  often  given  to  the  oracular  place,  or  the  seat  of  the 
oracle. 

Curiosity  regarding  fUturity,  and  the  desire  to  pene- 
trate its  mysteries,  are  dispositions  which  exert  a  powerful 
control  over  the  minds  of  men  in  every  stage  of  society ; 
among  nations  that  have  made  little  advancement  in  civi- 
lijiation  and  intelli^noe,  they  operate  with  peculiar  force ; 
and  in  these  dispositions,  combined  with  the  belief  that  the 
gods  had  both  the  ability  and  the  inclination  to  afford  the 
knowledge  so  eagerl)r  longed  after,  the  oracles  of  the  pagan 
world  hM  their  origin.  Of  these  oracles  the  most  famous 
were  those  of  Greece,  and  among  them  that  which  had 
claims  to  the  highest  antiouity  was  the  oracle  of  Jupiter  at 
Dodona.  According  to  tiie  account  of  the  priests  of  Do- 
dona,  it  was  established  in  the  following  manner.  (Herod., 
iL  55.)  Two  black  doves  took  their  flight  from  Thebes  in 
Egypt.  One  flew  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon  in 
the  Libyan  desert  ^  the  other  to  Dodona,  where,  in  human 
language,  it  proclaimed  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  that 
they  must  establish  an  oracle  i^avriiUv)  of  Jupiter  there. 
The  account  of  the  priests  of  Thebes  was  somewhat  differ- 
ent. (Herod.,  ii.  54.)  But  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
Grecian  oracles  was  that  of  Apollo,  at  Delphi,  a  city  built  on 
the  slopes  of  Parnassus  in  Phocis.  It  had  been  observed 
at  a  very  early  period  that  the  goats  fleeding  on  Parnassus 
were  thrown  into  convulsions  when  they  approached  a  cer 
tain  long  deep  deft  in  the  side  of  the  mountain.  This  was 
the  result  of  a  peculiar  vapour  rising  out  of  the  cavern,  and 
one  of  the  goatherds  was  induced  to  try  its  effects  upon  him- 
self. Inhaling  the  intoxicating  air,  he  was  affected  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  cattle  had  been,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
surrounding  countrjr,  unable  to  explain  the  circumstance, 
imputed  the  convulsive  ravings  to  wnioh  he  gave  utterance^ 
while  under  the  power  of  the  noxious  exhalations,  to  a 
divine  inspiration.  The  fact  was  speedily  circulated  widely, 
and  a  temple  was  erected  on  the  spot  The  honour  of  the 
prophetic  mfluence  was  at  first  variously  attributed  to  the 
goddess  Earth,  to  Neptune,  Themis,  and  others ;  but  it  was 
at  length  assigned  to  Apollo,  with  whom  it  ever  after  re- 
mained. A  priestess  was  appointed,  whose  office  it  was  to 
inhale  the  hallowed  air,  and  who  was  named  the  ^thia. 
She  was  prepared  for  this  duty  by  previous  ablution  at 
the  fbuntain  of  Castalia,  and  being  crowned  with  laurel, 
was  seated  upon  a  tripod  similarly  adorned,  which  was 
placed  over  the  chasm  whence  the  divine  afflatus  prooeeded. 
Her  inspired  words  while  thus  situated  were  interpreted  by 
the  priests.  The  announoemeuU  of  the  oracle  to  those  by 
whom  it  was  oonsulted  were  originallv  made  in  verse;  but 
it  having  been  sarcastically  remarked  that  Apollo,  the  god 
at  poetry,  was  himself  sadly  deficient  in  the  art  of  whidi  he 
was  the  patron,  they  were  subsequently  given  in  prose. 
It  was  usual  for  those  who  took  the  advice  of  the  oracle  to 
make  rich  presents  to  the  god.  By  this  means  a  vast 
amount  of  wealth  was  amassed  at  Delphi,  as  we  learn  more 
particularly  from  the  mftiute  descriptions  of  Herodotus  and 
Pausanias,  and  the  institution  rose  to  great  splendor.  From 
the  universal  veneration  in  which  it  was  held,  it  came  also  to 
be  chosen  as  a  salb  depository  for  much  of  the  riches  of  the 
several  states  of  Greece.  Its  sacred  character  however 
did  not  always  prove  a  suffident  defence  against  vidence 
•nd  rapadty,  and  more  than  once  it  wu  plundered  of  iu 
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treasures.  [Dxlphi.1  Besides  the  orael«f  of  J^ii«  mi 
Apollo  at  Dodona  and  Delphi,  that  of  TVopboonsw  amr  Le- 
badeia  in  BoMtia,  may  be  mentioned,  as  baviag  b«n  ksy 
in  high  estimation.  There  were  many  other  ends  m 
Greece,  but  of  less  repute. 

Among  the  other  most  noted  orades  of  ■ntyili  wns 
that  of  Jupiter  Ammon  in  the  desert  of  Ubym,  ttat  ef  Iks 
Branchids  in  Ionia,  of  Pella  in  Maoedooia,  at  Hm 
Paphlagonia,  of  the  head  of  Orpheus  at  Lesbos^  lUt. 
of  the  heathen  ddties  and  even  the  drmieoda  aad 
had  orades  of  their  own.  There  were  ah 
Greece  numerous  so-called  prophedea,  the  pnnlnrt—s  d 
individuals  who  were  probably  supposed  to  speak  maim  s 
divine  influence.  Such  were  those  of  Bacts  and  Mbmh^ 
in  which  the  battle  of  Salamii  was  predicted,  and  ite  d 
Lysistratus,  an  Athenian.  (Herod.,  viiL  96.)  Bm  iWsi 
productions  are  perhaps  more  appropriatdv  ammkmd 
under  the  head  of  Propbxcy;  though  HeroooCoa  afalHs 
to  them  the  same  name  ixpn^f^)  as  to  tbe  rsepaneas  ham 
Delphi  and  other  oracular  places.  As  to  tM 
oracles  see  Sibyl. 

Though  the  Romans  had  various  modes  at  i 
the  will  of  the  deities,  it  does  not  appear  that  umclei  hka 
those  of  Delphi  or  Dodona  were  ever  ssfsMished  aaH«| 
them ;  and  we  find  that  the  orades  of  Greecse,  and  oaftHa' 
larly  the  far^frmned  oracle  of  Delphi  wece  coossilied  by  tka 
on  many  important  occasions.    <Livv.  v.  15;  z3uL  57.  kc4 

Among  the  Jews,  the  Urim  and  llinmmiaw  wbek  by  sa 
extraordinary  brightness  made  known  tbe  wiU  ef  <*  ' 
bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  heathen  orarlse ;  an 
orade  of  Bathed,  or  dauber  oftka  vaiea,  which  was  4 
nated  after  the  death  of  Malachi, 
with  them. 

The  modes  in  which  oracular 
were  very  various.  At  Dodona  they  issued  fron  tbs  1 
of  an  oak,  at  Delphi  they  were  delivered  by  tbs  ^thi^  mi 
at  the  orade  of  Ammon  they  were  prooonaoad  by  ihs 
priests.  At  Memphis  a  favourable  or  unlkTovaMe  \ 
was  understood  to  be  returned,  according  aa  A 
or  rcjected'what  was  presented  to  him.  [Ana.] 
the  reply  was  given  by  letter ;  and  sometinwe  I 
information  could  be  obtained  only  by  cast 
being  dke  with  certain  characters  [engraved  on 
meaning  of  which  was  ascertained  by  r^ierring  to  aa  i 
tory  table.  Dreams,  vision^  and  pretematml ' 
announced  the  will  of  the  divinities. 

Tbe  importance  attached  by  the  Greeks  and 
oracular  responses  is  a  strilung  feature  in  tbe 
those  people.  Hardly  any  enterprise^  wbeCbv  , 
private,  of  anv  moment,  was  undertaken  witbovt'i 
being  had  to  them,  and  their  sanction  being  obti 
later  times  indeed  their  influence  was  greatly  cf 
and  thus  gradually  fell  into  disrepute.  Qeero  i 
long  before  his  age  even  Uie  Delphie  onde  wi 
by  many  with  contempt;  and  there  is  httle 
oracles  were  considered  by  philosophers  aa  ootbn  ^ 
flrom  what  they  redly  were,  and  by  politiciaas  as  aaiWir 
ments  which  could  be  used  for  their  purpuass  The  aipl* 
of  Cato  to  Labienus,  who  wished  him,  afWr  tbe  bal^  «f 
Pharsalia,  to  consult  the  orade  of  Jupiter  Aa 
bodies  the  opinion  of  that  eminent  Stoic  r«B| 

£ropriety  of  thus  questioning  the  gods.  *  On  vh 
Aoienus,  would  yon  have  me  consult  Jupiter? 
ask  him  whether  it  be  better  to  loee  m  than 
Whether  life  be  a  real  good?  We  have  vithsa  «k  1^ 
bienus,  an  oracle  that  can  answer  all  these  qaaMi^ 
Nothing  happens  but  by  the  order  of  Ood.  Let  «s  ■« 
require  of  him  to  repeat  to  us  what  he  has  mAammkf  ^ 
sraved  on  our  hearts.  Truth  has  not  witbdrmwa  mm  Ift^ 
deserts ;  it  is  not  engraven  on  the  sands  of  lilm.  «  .  . 
Let  the  inconstant  and  those  that  are  so^feet  t»  wmmm 
according  to  events  have  recourse  to  orades.  For  mf  fast 
I  find  in  nature  everything  that  cnn  inspire  tbe  ■■ol  «■»• 
stent  resolution.  The  coward,  as  well  aa  tbe  hsw%  o^nai 
escape  death.  Jupiter  can  tell  us  no  mora.*  (I 
to/to,  lib.  ix.,  V.  566-584.) 

The  question  has  been  gravely  \ 
lar  responses  ought  to  be  ascribed  to  mem  bnaasi 


and  wisdom,  or  to  diabolical  agency.  Moat  of  tbe  < 
fathers  .maintained  that  they  ought  to  be  aeenbad  m  o» 
latter.  AUtision  is  made  to  this  ophiion  in  tbe  ina  bsMk  d 
'  Paradise  Lost,'  where  the  spirits  of  PkatenoMnHS  s^a 
describe  as  having  taken  poesosskm  of  tbe  vms  aiabtf 
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the  heathen  world.  There  is  nothing  however  in  the  history 
of  the  autient  oracles  to  countenance  such  a  notion,  or  to 
lead  to  the  belief  that  a  supernatural  cunning  and  skill 
directed  them.  Their  replies  to  those  who  consulted  them 
>vere  for  the  most  part  obscurely  and  equivocally  expressed, 
and  so  as  to  admit  of 'different  explanations,  according  as  the 
wishes  of  the  inquirer  might  suggest,  or  the  event  deter- 
mine. And  even  in  those  instances  where  trial  was  de- 
signedly made  of  the  reality  of  their  pretensions,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  account  for  the  success  with  which  they  stood  the 
test,  without  calling  in  the  assistance  of  demoniacal  instru- 
mentality. 

Another  circumstance  respecting  the  oracles,  which  has 
given  birth  to  much  controversy,  is,  the  time  when  they 
ceased  altogether  to  give  responses.  Eusebius  was  the  first 
who  propounded  the  opinion  that  they  became  silent  ever 
after  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  many  writers,  willing  thus  to 
do  honour  to  the  author  of  Christianitv,  have  given  it  their 
support.  Milton  makes  allusion  to  tikis  theory  also  in  the 
most  maffnificent  of  all  his  minor  poems,  *The  Hymn 
of  the  Nativitv;*  and  in  lines  of  solemn  and  elevated 
beauty,  of  which  the  following  are  the  commencement,  pic- 
tures the  consternation  of  the  neathen  idols  at  the  advent  of 
the  Saviour:— > 

*  Hm  onMsles  are  dnmb. 
Ko  voice  or  bideoua  hum 

Rinip  Uirouffh  the  arched  roof  in  wsidt  dcoeiviuf . 
A  potto  from  liii  slirine 
Can  no  mora  diTiDe. 

Willi  liotlow  ahriek  tlie  ttc«p  of  Delphoa  leaving. 
No  nigbllv  tranca  ur  l>reattied  tpett 
laipirvs  the  pala-eyed  ptieal  fkom  Uie  prophttio  cell.* 

But  the  circumstance  that  may  thus  be  made  available 
for  the  purposes  of  poetical  ornament,  happens  unfor- 
tunately to  be  contrary  to  fact.  It  appears  from  the  edicts 
of  the  emperors  Tlteodosius,  Gratian,  and  Valentinian, 
that  oracles  existed  and  were  occasionally  at  least  consulted 
till  so  late  as  a.d.  358.  About  that  period  they  entirely 
ceased,  though  for  several  centuries  previous  they  had  sunk 
very  low  in  public  esteem.  So  few  resorted  to  them,  that  it 
was  no  longer  a  matter  of  interest  to  maintain  them.  To- 
wards this  consummation  Christianity  powerfully  contri* 
bated,  by  the  superior  enlightenment  which  it  carried  alons 
with  it  wherever  it  was  introduced,  and  by  the  display  which 
it  made  of  the  falsehood  and  follv  of  the  superstitions  which 
it  was  destined  to  overthrow.  The  following  works  treat  of 
oracles: — •  Cicero,  De  DivincUione  et  Faio;  Clusens  (Daniel), 
De  Oraeulii  Gentilium^  1673 ;  Dale  (Anton.  Van),  De  Ora- 
cults  Ethnicorum^  1683;  An  attempt  to  prove  that  the 
Greeks  borrowed  the  Story  qf  their  Oracles  from  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  by  E.  Dickinson,  1686;  Fontenelle  (Bernard  le 
Bovier),  Histoire  des  Oracles,  1687;  Bulenger  (Julius 
Cesar).  De  Oraculiset  Vatibus,  1699;  Dr.  Bengo  Collier's 
Christianity  compared  with  Hinduism,  Mohammedanism, 
the  Antient  Philosophy,  ^c;  Clavier,  Mimoire  iur  les 
Oracles  des  A  ncietis,  1819. 

ORAN.    [Aloibrs.] 

ORAN-ELF.    [Bothnia.] 

ORANGE.  In  the  article  Citrus  the  different  species 
of  this  genus  have  been  described,  as  well  as  the  more  re- 
markable varieties  of  the  orange.  It  is  there  stated  that 
India  and  China  are  probably  the  native  countries  of  the 
orange  tribe;  and  also  that  from  the  observations  of 
Dr.  Wallich  and  other  Indian  botanists,  the  orange,  the 
lemon,  lime,  and  citron  were  all  that  could  be  distinguished 
as  distinct  species.  Since  then  Dr.  Royle  has  stated  {Illust. 
Htm,  Bot.,  p.  130),  that  he  has  found  two  plants,  having  the 
characters  of  the  lemon  and  citron,  growing  wild  in  the 
jungly  valleys  at  the  foot  of  the  Himalayas,  in  the  tract  be- 
tween the  (Ganges  and  Jumna  rivers,  which,  when  trans- 
ferretl  to  gardens,  retained  their  characters.  He  further 
states  that  from  the  Rungpore  forests  a  round  kind  of  lime 
is  obtained ;  while  in  those  of  Silhet,  as  well  as  on  the  sides 
of  the  Neelgherries,  the  orange  is  described  as  being  found 
wild. 

Captain  Turner,  in  the  account  of  his  journey  to  Teshoo 
Loomboo,  mentions  the  orange  as  delicious ;  and  Mr.  Saun- 
ders, who  accompanied  him,  describes  many  orange  and 
lime  trees  as  found  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  in  approaching 
Buxedwar.  The  various  kinds  of  sweet  lime  and  lemon 
arc  also  common  in  India;  though  the  shaddock  is  probably 
of  foreign  origin,  as  it  is  usually  called  Batavi  nimbo,  or  Ba- 
tavian  &mon.  Hence  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  orange, 
lemon,  lime,  and  citron  being  natives  of  India,  though  it  ii 
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probable  that  some  of  the  species  are  also  indigenous  in 
China,  as  is  the  case  with  manv  genera  and  even  species 
which  are  common  to  the  Himalayan  mountains  and  to  the 
flora  of  China.  That  it  was  introduced  into  Europe  from 
India,  either  directly  or  through  the  medium  of  the  Arabs 
or  Persians,  is  probable  from  the  similarity  of  the  names ;  th« 
orange  being  in  Sanscrit  nagrungan,  Hindu  narungee^ 
Arabic  narunj,  Spanish  naranja,  Italian  arunceo,  while 
the  lemon  is  in  Sanscrit  neembooka,  Bengalee  neeboo, 
Hindu  neemoo  and  leemoo,  Arabic  limon,  whence  the  Eu- 
ropean limon  and  lemon.  But  nothing^  in  the  history  of  ve- 
getables is  more  difficult  to  determine  than  the  native 
country  of  cultivated  plants.  There  was  always  much  com- 
munication between  India  and  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  Arabs 
also  introduced  many  Indian  plants  into  their  dominions. 
The  lemon  and  orange  are  common  in  Abyssinia.  Bruce 
says  the  lemon  is  indigenous ;  and  Alvarez  speaks  of  lemons 
and  oranges  in  parts  which  Bruce  did  not  visit  (See  the 
Travels  of  Alvarez.) 

The  orange  has  been  adduced  {Spectator,  No.  155)  as  a 
rare  instance  of  a  plant  vigorous  enough  to  have  at  once 
beautiful  shining  leaves,  fragrant  flowers,  and  delicious 
nourishing  fruit.  But  it  is  still  more  remarkable  as  a  fruit 
of  very  warm  southern  countries  which  has  been  transferred 
to  Europe  and  succeeds  well  in  the  open  air  in  some  parts 
of  Italy.  This  is  probably  owing  to  its  being  a  shrub  which 
does  not  ripen  its  fruit  even  in  India  until  the  cold  weather 
or  winter  of  that  country.  It  is  thus  naturally  disposed  to 
bear  a  greater  degree  of  cold,  and  thus  has  been  able  to 
travel  from  India  and  China  'to  the  southern  shores  of 
Europe,  and  find  a  congenial  climate  in  the  equable  and 
temperateclimateof  the  Azores.'  It  is  often  made  a  sub- 
ject of  discussion  whether  the  orange,  lemon,  and  citron 
were  known  to  the  antients.  There  does  not  appear  to  be 
any  evidence  of  sufficient  weight  in  favour  of  the  two  former, 
but  it  is  extremely  probable  that  the  citron  was  the  Assy- 
rian, Median,  or  Persian  apple  of  the  antients.  Dr.  Royle 
has  remarked  it  as  worthy  of  notice  that  the  Persian  and  Ara- 
bian authors,  when  describing  them,  do  not  give  any  Greek 
synonymes  of  either  the  orange  or  lemon.  But  of  the  citron 
they  state  marseeska  to  be  the  Greek  and  atrogha  the  Sy- 
rian name,  the  former  of  which  has  not  yet  been  traced  out, 
but  the  latter  appears  of  the  same  origin  as  the  Arabic  oote* 
ruj.  The  Sanscrit  name  of  the  citron  is  Bepa  wora,  and 
the  Persian  toorunj;  by  the  latter  name  it  is  also  known 
in  the  north-western  provinces  of  India. 

The  orange-tree,  being  a  native  of  warm  southern  latitudes, 
is  a  remarkable  instance  of  one  which  gives  employment  to 
and  forms  even  an  article  of  commerce  from  the  southern  to 
the  more  northern  European  nations.  Thus,  it  is  exported 
from  Italy  and  Malta,  as  well  as  from  the  south  of  Spain  and 
from  Portugal,  but  in  very  large  quantities  from  the  Azores. 
Its  cultivation  is  profitable  not  only  on  account  of  the  esteem 
m  which  the  fruit  is  held,  but  also  from  the  extreme  proliflo- 
ness  of  the  tree,  so  that  ^he  fruit  is  sold  even  in  England  at 
a  price  not  much  above  and  sometimes  even  for  less  than 
our  own  apples  and  pears. 

Oranges  are  imported,  as  well  as  lemons,  packed  in  boxes, 
and  wrapped  up  separately  in  paper.  The  entries  for  home 
consumption,  in  1831  and  1832,  as  calculated  by  Mr.  M'Cul- 
loch,  amounted  on  an  average  to  270,606  boxes  a  year,  and 
assuming  each  box  to  contain  700  oranges  and  lemons,  the 
numbers  amounted  to  189,424,000,  and  the  duty,  on  an  aver- 
age of  the  above  years,  to  61,036/.  a  year. 

The  citron  is  considered  to  have  been  firat  cultivated  in 
Italy  by  Palladius,  in  the  second  century,  but  the  orange  not 
until  the  fourteenth  century ;  it  is  probable,  from  the  name, 
that  it  was  first  introduced  by  the  Arabs  into  Spain, '  where 
fruits  of  fragrance  blush  on  every  tree,*  and  where  are  seen 
'  the  orange  tints  that  gild  the  greenest  bough.'  They  can 
bear  the  open  air  also  at  Nic^,  Genoa,  and  Naples,  but  at 
Florence  and  Milan,  and  often  at  Rome,  they  require  the 
temporary  protection  of  a  shed.  They  are  usually  planted 
in  boxes,  and  removed  from  the  conservatory  into  the  open 
air  in  summer,  in  France  as  well  as  in  England ;  but  since 
the  introduction  of  the  ereat  variety  of  flowers  fh>m  all 
countries,  orangeries  ana  fine  specimens  of  orange  and 
citron  trees  have  been  less  in  fashion,  though  none  are 
more  desirable  on  account  of  the  combination  of  elegant 
verdure,  the  grateful  odour  of  the  flowers,  and  the  rich 
appearance  oi  the  fruit  They  have  been  cultivated  in 
England  since  1492;  and  Mr.  Loudon  states  that  at  the 
Wilderness,  Kent,  there  are  thj[^^fees  in  boxes,  not  sur- 
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passed  by  any  trees  so  grown  in  Europe ;  and  that  at  Salt- 
combe  in  Devonshire  there  are  in  a  few  gardens  orange- 
trees  which  have  withstood  the  winter  in  the  open  air  for 
upwards  of  a  hundred  years.  They  are  propaj^ated  either 
bv  seeds,  by  cuttinsps,  by  layers,  by  grafting,  or  inoculation. 
The  plants  grown  from  seeds  require  so  long  to  come  to  per- 
fection, that  they  are  seldom  so  propagated  in  England.  The 
most  regular  and  garden-like  culture  is  in  the  orange  or- 
chards at  Nervi.  Monaco,  and  other  places  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Genoa.  At  the  former  are  the  orange  nurseries 
which  may  be  said  to  supply  all  Kurooe  with  trees,  though 
the  cultivation  is  of  a  very  indifferent  character,  but  the  fine 
climate,  strong  clayey  soil,  and  abundant  manurings  supply 
the  place  of  more  skilful  treatment.  Budding  and  grafxing 
are  performed  in  England  at  the  usual  season  for  such  ope- 
rations, but  they  may  be  performed  at  any  time  when  the 
sap  is  in  motion.  Mr.  Henderson,  of  Woodhall,  one  of  the 
most  successful  growers  of  the  Citrus  tribe,  has  given  a  full 
description  of  the  practices  he  adopts  {Ceded,  HorL  Mem., 
iii.  308 ;  and  Loudon's  Encycl.  qf  Gardening),  and  consi- 
ders cuttings  as  the  quickest  mode  of  getting  plants.  At 
Genoa  and  Florence  the  trees  are  grown  in  a  strong  yellow 
clay  which  is  richly  manured.  The  French,  in  preparing  a 
compost,  compensate  for  quantity  by  richness  of  manure. 
Henderson  takes  one  part  of  light  brown  mould  from  a 
piece  of  ground  that  has  not  been  cropped  or  manured  for 
many  years,  one  part  of  peat  earth  such  as  is  used  for 
growing  heath,  two  parts  of  river-sand,  or  pit-sand,  if  it  be 
free  firom  mineral  substances,  and  one  part  of  rotted  hot- 
bed dung,  with  one  part  of  rotted  leaves  of  trees,  and  mix ^^s 
them  idl  well  together,  so  as  to  form  a  compact  soil  of  uni- 
form quality. 

Though  orange-trees  grow  exceedingly  well  in  pots  and 
boxes,  yet  to  have  them  produce  the  finest  crop  of  fruit, 
they  should  be  planted  in  the  ground  like  peach -trcci,  or  as 
standard  cherry-trees  in  a  conservatory,  but  the  largest  fruit 
is  produced  when  the  trees  are  plantea  against  the  back  wall 
trellis  of  a  narrow  house. 

(See  the  work  of  Risso  of  Nice  and  Poiteaux  of  Ver- 
sailles, Histcire  Naturelle  dea  Orange*,  where  169  sorts  are 
described,  and  105  of  them  figured;  also  that  of  Gallezio, 
TraiU  du  genus  Citrus,  who  has  eiven  an  aci*ount  of  the 
40  different  kinds  cultivated  in  Italy;  and  Mr.  Loudon*s 
Enq/cl,  of  Gardening.) 

ORANGE,  a  town  in  France,  capital  of  an  arrondis.se- 
nient,  in  the  department  of  Vaucluse,  on  the  road  from 
Paris  to  Avignon,  Aix,  and  Marseille,  414  miles  from  Paris 
through  Auxerre  and  Lyon,  in  44**  8'  or  44**  9'  N.  lat.  and 
4*  48'^E.  long. 

This  town  existed  in  the  Celtic  and  Roman  periods,  and 
was  called  Arausio.  It  is  mentioned  by  Strabo  as  one  of 
the  towns  of  the  Cavares:  Mela  and  Pliny  call  it  Arausio 
Secundanorum,  and  the  latter  describes  it  as  a  Roman 
colony.  The  epithet  Secundanorum  has  been  derived  from 
the  designation  of  the  soldiers  who  were  quartered  or  settled 
as  colonists.  Orange  contains  more  Roman  antiouitics 
than  most  other  towns  in  France,  and  may  vie  with  the 
cities  of  Italy.  A  triumphal  arch,  called  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  district  the  arch  of  Marius,  but  which  is  probably  of 
the  age  of  Augustus,  stands  in  the  middle  of  a  field  on  the 
north  side  of  the  town,  near  the  road  firom  Paris  and  Lyon : 
it  is  about  60  feet  high,  and  has  three  archways,  of  which 
Uie  middle  one,  intended  for  carriages,  is  larger  than  the 
other  two.  The  vault  of  the  centre  arch  is  richly  sculptured. 
Between  the  arches  are  fluted  columns  of  the  Corinthian 
order,  most  of  them  much  decayed  through  age,  and  others 
are  entirely  destroyed.  The  attics  are  adorned  with  reUefs, 
much  decayed,  but  of  great  archseological  interest :  on  one 
of  these  the  name  Mario,  among  others,  inscribed  on  a 
trophy,  has  given  rise  to  the  general  opinion  as  to  the 
person  to  whom  the  arch  was  erected.  The  sides  of  this 
triumphal  arch  are  decorated  with  columns  and  reliefs. 
Another  remarkable  antiquity,  a  ruined  wall,  the  back  of 
the  scene  or  stage  of  a  theatre,  is  in  the  centre  of  the  town : 
it  is  composed  of  large  stones,  joined  without  cement,  and 
it  altogether  a  magnificent  piece  of  masonry.  The  amphi- 
theatre, of  which  the  traces  were  visible  till  of  late  years, 
has  gradually  disappeared,  the  stones  having  been  carried 
away  to  be  used  in  the  erection  of  new  houses.  Of  an 
aqueduct  which  brought  water  to  the  town  there  are  no 
remains,  except  at  Vaison,  which  is  several  miles  distant. 
There  are  various  fragments  of  antiquity  in  private 
houses 


The  Visigoths  and  Burgundians  got  poaar^aice  iU  tW 
town  on  the  downfal  of  the  Roman  empve,aDd  frvn  t>*a 
it  passed  to  the  Franks.    In  the  midale  ages  it  wm  tK« 
capital  of  a  principality,  which,  after  pai*ing  thr.4ifh  t,i 
ferent  families,  came  to  that  of  Nassau.    On  tb«  imift  «f 
William  III.  of  England,  who  held  it,  it  waa  cLaioM^  bf  tm 
king  of  Prussia  as  his  heir;  and  the  king  of  FruiM*a  n<i"i 
it  to  the  king  of  France  in  exchange  for  tb«  towi  ■: 
territory  of  Guelder.    It  was  annexed  to  Daufvhixkt^- 
the  establishment  of  the  division  into  depatrtm<at%.    T- 
title  Prince  of  Orange  is  retained  by  the  rojal  fi^a. ,.   .' 
Holland.    [Nassau,  House  of.] 

The  town  of  Orange  is  in  a  delightAil  coon  try,  and  p  » 
sents  a  pleasing  appearance :  it  is  however  ne«li«  U  b^  .i 
with  narrow,  crooked,  and  ill-paved  stre<4*.  tLcrr  «.t 
several  squares,  and  some  tolerably  hand*ome  iMinu^^ 
There  are  several  parish  churches,  one  of  wLirlk  «»  f^.- 
merly  a  cathedral,  for  Orange  was  the  seat  of  a  fcvsb.^  ri.- 
before  the  Revolution ;  and  a  Protestant  plaorafv.nL  , 
remarkable  for  the  boldness  of  its  architect urv  T:^ 
population,  in  1831,  was  6211  for  the  town,  or  *JiiS  f^'U 
whole  commune;  in  1836,  8874  for  the  cummonc  TVi 
inhabitants  manufacture  printed  calicos,  bandk<*n:h«e&.%: . 
thrown  silk ;  and  trade  in  corn  of  all  kinda^  frutt*^  wi:^ 
brandy,  honey,  oil,  wool,  silk,  saflfroa,  madder.  %w\  txu&* 
There  are  five  yearly  fairs.  The  culu%ation  of  the  m..* 
commences  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Orange.  Tbenr  a»  . 
the  town  several  government  offices,  a  high^scLooL,  a  wuuct 
of  agriculture,  science,  and  arts,  and  an  binpcuL 

The  arrondissement  of  Orange  comprebeods  an  un-»  / 
377  square  miles,  and  includes  48  commuDM.  It  u  d.TiA*. 
into  seven  cantons,  or  districts,  each  umler  a  jiuucv  of  ibr 
peace.  The  population,  in  1831,  was  66,653;  in  leJf  nvw 
67,443.     (Communication  from  Orange^  &tc.) 

ORANGE.  River.    [Cape  of  Good  Hope.] 

ORANG-UTAN,  or  ORANG  OUTANG.  naaat  fcv 
which  the  Pithecus  Satyrus  of  Geoflroy  {Simna  Satgr^t. 
Linn.),  the  Bed  Orang,  is  now  generally  designaleil  Ia  tka 
articles  Ape  and  Cuimp\nz£E  much  will  be  found  vAmx  r^ 
to  this  curious  form  and  its  approximations.  But  ibm  uluzL 
is  so  interesting,  that  nothing  but  want  of  s»e«,  vt.  -4 
readers  not  zoological  might  think  unjustifiably  oer«-^r'.« 
prevents  us  from  entering  at  large  into  the  subject  an  ;  1 
ing  p  correct  figure  from  the  life ;  for,  with  few  cxocfo-ii. 
artists  are  in  the  habit  of  depicting  thia  animal,  a*  ««1.  u 
the  Chimpanzee,  sometimes  with  and  (ometiiaes  va.»  ..: 
support,  in  an  erect  position — an  unnatural  attiiude.  9^%.zA 
which  its  whole  form  and  structure  militate.  We  m,^ 
here  however  confine  ourselves  to  a  mere  descnptwo  vf  t^ 
species,  with  fi^'ures  of  the  skeletons  of  the  ywof  sac 
adult,  from  Professor  Owen  :  these  skeletons  wdt  a:  ce  il 
strike  the  observer  with  their  admirable  adaptaUon  f«  q.* 
drumane  or  cheiroped  machinery  and  arboreal  bandit,  su. 
their  inaptitude  for  erect  progression. 

Subgenus  Pithecus. 

Muzzle  large,  elongated,  somewhat  rounded  lattrvd*  : 
forehead  sloping  backwards :  blight  supraciliary  n^i^  \mX 
strong  sagittal  and  lambdoidal  cre&ts.  FimcwJ  osflr  ^  . 
Auricles  small.  Twelve  pairs  of  ribs  ;  bones  of  Hm  t 
in  a  double  alternate  row.  Arms  reaching  to  kh«  i 
joint.  No  ligamentum  teres  in  the  liipjuinL  F^ti 
and  narrow ;  hallux  not  extending  to  the  end  of  tW  l 
carpal  bone  of  the  adjoining  toe;  often  wanting  t^ 
gueal  phalanx  and  nau.  Canines  very  large,  thctr  v^* 
extending  beyond  the  inter^'als  of  the  oppoHie  teeth.  /«.j^ 
maxillary  bones  anchylosed  to  the  maxillaxies  d.inac  :^ 
second  or  permanent  dentition.     Hnght  undi.r  five  itcL 

Hahitat.'-The  islands  of  Borneo  and  Sumatra.    iC>w«. 

Professor  Owen  remarks  that  the  young  tndn-^ijal  •.- 
hibits  tho  anthropoid  character  in  the  relative  iimltnaM  •■ 
the  face  to  the  cranium,  resulting  from  the  state  of  ^s. . 
tion,  but  that  it  corresponds  with  tho  adult  *k«l«iua  &  Lm 
number  of  ribs  and  in  the  relative  pru|Xkrtiona  of  lU.  cy^ 
and  lower  extremities.  With  regard  to  ih«  nuinl«r  uf  *•- 
tebrso,  he  observes  that  tlie  figure  of  the  aduit  »!«*•  -  - 
which  was  taken  by  permisUon  of  the  board  uf  tu^-j* 
from  the  specimen  in  the  museum  of  the  R«)}«1  C^^^  ' 
Surgeons,  exhibits  the  abnormal  number  of  fivr  lun^A:  «tr 
tebrse  instead  of  four,  which  is  the  number  e\^Uici:  >a  — ^ 
trunk  of  the  mature  Orang  preserved  in  tb«  auaroM  W  ^ 
Zoological  Society  of  London,  and  in  ibe  ftk«Wu<<  ik  ^ 
museum  of  comparative  ^atpmv  inji^,Jff4vt^<ics  l^j 
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The  student  will  do  well  to  study  carefully  the  whole  of  the 
Professor's  valuable  remarks  and  beautifully  accurate  illus- 
trations relating  to  the  Orangs,  or  great  tailless  Apes  of 
Asia  and  Africa,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Zoological  So- 
rietjf  of  London.  The  form  of  the  liring  animal  and  its 
habits  in  caotivity  will  have  been  familiar  to  most  of  our 
London  readers  from  their  opportunities  of  observing  the 
deportment  of  Jenny,  the  Red  Orang,  which  died  this  year 
(1839)  in  the  ganfens  of  that  Society  in  the  Regent's 
Park. 


Side  Tiev  of  the  skeletons  of  Fithecns  Satyras,  young  and  adult  ffrora 

CHren). 

ORATCRIO  (Ital.)«  a  sacred  musical  composition,  con- 
sisting of  airs,  duets,  &c.,  and  choruses.  The  text  is  gene- 
rally a  dramatic  poem,  as  Handel's  Samson  and  Cimarosa's 
Sacrifizio  dAbramo,  Sometimes  it  takes  the  form  of  a 
narratHve,  as  Israel  in  Egypt ;  and  occasionally  it  is  of  a 
mixed  kind,  as  Haydn's  Creation,  The  Messiah  is  a  collec- 
tion of  passages  from  our  received  translation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. 

Concerning  the  origin  of  the  Oratorio,  Dr.  Brown,  Sir 
John  Hawkins,  and  others  seem  to  have  misunderstood  the 
Pere  Menestrier,  who,  in  his  work  Des  Representations  en 
Musique,  attributes  to  the  pilgrims,  on  ineir  return  from 
the  Holy  Land,  not  the  introduction  of  what  we  term  ora- 
torios, as  those  writers  suppose,  but  of  the  sacred  dramas 
called  Mysteries,  And  the  learned  Jesuit  is  perhaps  him- 
self in  error  on  this  subject.  It  is  Warton's  opinion  that 
about  the  eighth  century  the  merchants  who  frequented  the 
fairs,  employing  every  art  to  draw  numbers  together,  were 
accompanied  by  jugglers,  minstrels,  and  buffoons,  who  were 
the  source  of  great  amusement  to  the  people.  The  clergy, 
thinking  that  such  entertainments  tended  to  irreligion,  pro- 
scribed them ;  but  their  censures  and  fulminations  being  dis- 
regarded, they  took  into  their  own  hands  the  management 
of  popular  recreations — they  turned  actors — and,  instead  of 
profane  mummeries,  presented  stories  taken  from  legends 
ur  from  the  Bible.  (History  r/  Poetry.)  Voltaire  conjectures 
that  religious  dramas  came  from  Constantinople,  where, 
about  the  fourth  century,  Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  an  arch- 
biBhi:p.  and  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  church,  banished  plays 
from  the  stage  of  that  city,  and  introduced  stories  from  the 
Old  and  New  Testament.  As  the  antient  Greek  Tragedy 
was  originally  a  religious  representation,  a  transition  was 
made  on  the  same  plan,  and  the  choruses  turned  into  Chris- 
tian hymns.  *This  opinion,*  says  the  candid  Wartou,  *  will 
acquire  probability,  if  we  consider  the  early  commercial  in- 
tercourse between  Italy  and  Constantinople.'    Admitting 


this,  we  need  seek  no  farther  for  the  original  sour ee  of  ilie 
sacred  musical  drama. 

As  regards  the  more  recent  introduction  of  the  Oratorio, 
Crescimbeni,  in  his  Comentarj,  tells  us  that  it  is  attributa- 
ble to  San  Filippo  Neri,  born  in  1515,  who,  in  his  chapel, — 
(*  net  suo  oratorio  *) — after  sermons  and  other  devotions,  in 
order  to  allure  young  people  to  pious  offices,  and  to  detain 
them  from  earthly  pleasure,  had  hymns  and  psalms  sung  by 
one  or  more  voices.  [Neri.]  Bourdelot  is  rather  more  cir- 
cumstantial on  this  subject.  He  says,  S.  Philippe  de  Nery, 
a  native  of  Florence,  founder,  in  1 540,  of  the  tiongvegation 
of  the  Priests  of  the  Oratoi7  in  Italy,  observing  the  taste 
and  passion  of  the  Romans  for  musical  entertainments, 
detennined  to  afford  the  nobles  and  people  the  means  of 
enjoying  them  on  Sundays  and  festivals  in  his  church,  and 
engaged  for  this  purpose  the  ablest  poets  and  composers, 
who  ])roduced  dialogues  in  verse  on  the  principal  subjects 
of  Scripture,  which  he  caused  to  be  performed  by  the  most 
beautiful  voices  in  Rome,  accompanied  by  all  sorts  of  in- 
struments. These  performances  consisted  of  airs,  duets,  trios, 
and  recitatives  for  four  voices :  the  subjects  were.  Job  and 
his  Friends;  the  Prodigal  Son  received  by  his  father;  the 
Angel  Gabriel  with  the  Virgin ;  and  the  Mystery  of  the 
Incarnation.  Nothing  was  spared  to  render  these  attrac- 
tive, the  novelty  and  perfection  whereof  drew  a  crowd  of 
auditors,  who  were  delighted  with  the  performances,  and 
contributed  largely,  by  admission  money,  to  the  expenses 
incurred.  Hence  are  derived  what  we  now  call  Oratorios, 
or  sacred  representations.  (Histoire  de  la  Musique,  1 743, 
i.  256.)  Some  of  these  poems  were  printed,  under  the  title 
of  Laudi  Spirituali,  ana  among  the  first  authors  of  them 
was  P.  Agostino  Manni.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  was 
entitled  Rappresentatione  di  Anima  e  di  Corpo,  del  Signor 
Emilio  del  Cavalieri,  per  red  tar  cantando.  It  was  the  first 
attempt  in  the  recitative  style,  and  performed  in  action,  on 
a  stage  erected  in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  delta  Valli^ 
cella  at  Rome,  with  scenes,  dances,  &c..  as  appears  from  the 
editor's  dedication  to  Cardinal  Aldobrandini,  and  the  com- 
poser's instructions  for  the  performance.  From  the  latter 
Dr.  Burney  (//j>/.,  iv.  88)  gives  some  curious  extracts,  among 
which  are  the  following : — 

The  accompanying  instruments— namely,  a  double  lyre, 
a  harpsichord,  a  large  guitar,  and  two  flutes — to  be  behind 
the  scenes ;  but  the  performers  are  desired  to  have  instru- 
ments in  their  hands,  as  the  appearing  to  play  would  help 
the  illusion. 

The  books  of  the  words  were  printed.  Instead  of  the 
modem  overture,  a  madrigal,  with  all  the  parts  doubled,  and 
fully  accompanied,  is  recommended. 

When  the  curtain  rises,  two  youths,  who  recite  the  pro- 
logue, appear.  Then  Time,  one  of  the  characters,  comes 
on,  and  has  the  note  with  which  he  is  to  begin  given  him 
by  the  instruments  behind  the  scenes.  The  chorus  is  to 
be  placed  on  the  stage,  part  sitting  and  part  standing; 
and  when  they  sing  they  are  to  be  in  motion,  with  ges- 
tures. 

//  Corpo  (the  body),  at  the  words  Si  che  hormai  alma 
via,  throws  away  his  ornaments.  The  World  and  Human 
Life  are  to  be  gaily  dressed ;  and  when  divested  of  their 
trappings,  are  to  appear  poor  and  wretched;  and  finally 
dead  carcasses. 

The  performance  may  conclude  with  or  without  a  dance. 
If  without,  the  last  chorus  is  to  be  doubled  in  all  its  parts. 
But  if  a  dance  is  preferred,  a  verse  beginning  *  Chiostri 
altissimi'  is  to  be  sung,  accompanied  reverentially  by  the 
dance.  During  the  ritornels  the  four  principal  dancers  are 
to  perform  a  ballet,  saltato  con  capriole  (danced  with  capers), 
without  singing.  They  may  sometimes  use  the  galliard 
step,  sometimes  the  canary,  and  sometimes  the  couranl. 

The  name  of  Oratorios  was  given,  some  think,  to  these 
performances,  because  they  owed  their  birth  to  the  jmestsqf 
the  Oratory  ;  we  are  however  more  inclined  to  aeriye  the 
term  from  the  place,  the  oratorio  (oratorium,  oratory,  or 
small  chapel),  in  which  they  were  first  heard.  But  the  word 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  in  use  till  about  the  year 
1630,  when  Balducci  apnlied  it  to  two  of  his  sacred  poems. 

The  unfortunate  Straaella  was  one  of  the  first  of  thoso 
who  distinguished  themselves  in  this  exalted  kind  of  com- 
position TStradella]  ;  his  *  Oratorio  di  S.  Gio.  Battista,* 
produced  about  the  year  1670,  is  analysed  and  much  praised 
by  Burney  (iv.  105).  A  fine  chorus  from  this,  in  five  parts, 
is  printed  in  the  4lh  vol.  of  The  Fitzwilliam  Music.  The 
increasing  popularity  of  the  sacred  drama  at  length  induced 
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po«ti  of  •minenM  to  employ  their  pent  in  its  lervice.  Apo»- 
tolo  Zeno,  the  Imperial  poet-laureate,  produced  seventeen 
works  of  this  kind,  under  the  title  of  Azioni  Sacr^,  most  of 
which  were  set  by  Caldara,  Imperial  vice-chapel-master  to 
Leopold  I.,  whose  reputation  as  a  composer  of  sacred  music 
deservedW  stands  high.  The  first  of  them.  Sitttra,  was 
performed  in  1717.  Metastasio  wrote  seven  Azioni,  of 
which  Caldara  set  two;  the  first.  La  Pasnone,  in  1730. 
This  was  re-set  by  Jomelli,  and  is  justly  reckoned  among 
the  best  of  his  works. 

The  Oratorio  was  introduced  into  Eneland  in  1720,  when 
Handel  set  Either— lUcine**  tragedy  abridged  and  altered 
by  Mr.  Humphreys— for  the  chapel  of  the  duke  of  Chandos 
(Pope's  TYmon)  at  Cannons.  This,  in  1731,  was  performed 
by  the  Children  of  the  Chapel- Royal,  at  the  house  of  their 
master,  Bernard  Gates.  The  next  year  it  was  publicly  pro- 
duced, as  appears  from  the  following  advertisement  in  the 
Daiiy  Journal: — 'By  His  Majesty^  command,  at  the 
King's  Theatre  in  the  Haymarket,  on  Tuesday,  the  2nd  of 
May,  will  be  performed  the  sacred  storv  of  Esther,  an 
oratorio  in  English,  formerly  composed  by  Mr.  Handel,  and 
now  revived  by  him,  with  several  additions,  and  to  be  per- 
formed by  a  great  number  of  voices  and  instruments.  N.B. 
There  will  be  no  acting  on  the  stage,  but  the  house  will  be 
fitted  up  in  a  decent  manner  for  the  audience.'  The  success 
of  this  was  of  the  most  decided  and  encouraging  kind :  but  for 
an  account  of  the. great  master's  other  oratorios,  and  of  his 
inducement  fur  firstproducing  them,  we  refer  to  a  former  vo- 
lume. [Handel.]  The  custom  of  performing  oratorios  on  the 
Wednesdays  and  Fridays  in  Lent  is  to  be  dated  from  ]737» 
fVom  which  time  they  were,  with  few  intermissions,  con- 
tinued till  a  very  recent  period.  Handel  was  succeeded  in 
this  musical  speculation  by  his  friend  J.  G.  Smith,  who  was 
followed  by  Stanley  and  the  elder  Linley.  [Stanlby; 
LiNLBY.]  Linley  and  Dr.  Arnold  then  in  conjunction  most 
successfully  carried  on  the  oratorios,  which  were  continued 
by  the  latter,  on  the  retirement  of  his  colleague.  [Arnold.] 
An  opposition  was  now  started  by  Ashley,  who  had  been 
active  as  a  subordinate  agent  at  the  Commemoration  of 
Handel  in  1784.  This  person  soon  transformed  the  per- 
formances into  seeular  and  oAen  vulgar  concerts,  though 
retaining  the  original  name;  and  from  that  time  the  ora- 
torios began  to  degenerate ;  till  at  length,  having  been  for 
tome  years  carried  on  by  different  persons,  and  generally  at 
a  loss,  they  ceased  altogether.  Though  it  would  be  unjust 
not  to  admit  that,  even  during  this  unfavourable  interval, 
there  were  two  or  three  seasons  that  reflected  some  credit 
on  the  managers,  in  which  The  Mettiah,  with  Mozart's 
added  accompaniments,  was  first  publicly  produced  in  Lon- 
don, and  also  Beethoven's  Mount  qf  Olwes, 

ORATORY.  The  principal  design  of  oratory  is  to  con- 
vince or  persuade.  It  contemplates  the  investigation  of  truth 
only  as  a  secondary  object.  Assuming  as  its  basis  certain 
supposed  or  admitted  principles  or  facts,  its  aim  is,  by  pre- 
senting these  in  the  form  best  adapted  to  win  the  assent  of 
the  understanding  and  impress  the  heart,  to  deter  from  or 
incline  to  a  particular  mode  of  resolution  and  action.  This, 
the  chief  end  of  oratory,  ought  never  to  be  left  out  of  sight 
in  any  disquisition  on  that  subject,  inasmuch  as  upon  it  the 
general  theory  of  the  art  is  foundei. 

At  a  very  early  period,  as  appears  from  the  '  Iliad,'  the 
oratorical  art  was  held  in  high  estimation  among  the  Greeks. 
According  to  Quintilian  however  nearly  the  first  person  by 
whom  it  was  properly  cultivated  was  Empedocles,  the  date 
of  whose  birth  is  unknown ;  but  his  flourishing  period 
was  about  450  B.C.  Corax  and  Tisias,  the  earliest  writers 
on  the  art,  were  both  natives  of  Sicily.  (QuintiU  Instit. 
Orat^  liL,  c.  1.)  Contemporary  with  them  was  Gorgias, 
also  a  native  of  Sicily,  who  was  so  distinguished  for  his 
eloquence  that  a  golden  statue  was  erected  to  him  at 
Delphi.  He,  together  with  Protagoras  of  Abdera,  Prodicus 
of  Ceos,  and  Thrasymaclius  of  Calchodon,  are  mentioned 
as  the  first  who  treated  of  common-i>laces  {eommunee 
loeih  The  most  celebrated  disciple  of  Gorgias  was  Isocra- 
tes,  whom  Cicero  describes  as  the  greatest  master  and 
teacher  of  the  art  Tlie  treatise  of  Aristotle  on  Rhetoric 
is  the  oldest  extant  treatise  on  the  rhetorical  art,  and 
one  of  the  most  valuable  books  which  has  been  pre- 
served from  antient  times.  Demosthenes,  wlio  probably 
enjoyed  the  instruction  both  of  I^ocrates  and  of  Isieus, 
by  incessant  application  overcame  tho  obstaclei  which 
nature  had  nlaced  in  the  way  of  hin  becoming  an  orator, 
and   atisined  a  degree  of  excellence  in   his  art   which 


has  immortalised  his  name.  His  opnooeat  wmA  n«aL 
iSschines,  after  his  banishment,  issaia  to  bat*  u%cUt 
rhetoric  at  Rhodes.  We  have  no  treatise  on  tW  krt 
by  either  of  these  great  masters,  but  we  poMr«^  ■« 
their  extant  orations,  models  ubich  ore  mevt  \^^»l^ 
than  any  treatise  could  have  been.  Theodectc*  sar)  T!  r<» 
phraftus.  scholars  of  Aristotle,  wcte  both  autluri  of  r%««.  r- 
cal  treatises  (Fabric.,  Bibl.  Gr^  v.  2,  p.  «4 1 ) ;  and  afWr  :l-'a 
the  philosophers,  particularly  tho»e  of  the  Stotc  utJ  Pt t* 
patetic  sects,  bestowed  much  attention  upon  the  rulet  t* 
oratory.  A  valuable  extant  treatise  upon  coapoMtion  frwi 
*Bp;ii}Vf{ac)  is  ascribed  to  Demetrius  Pbalereus ;  %uk  I>  - 
nysius  of  Halicamassus  b  the  author  of  a  treatMe  o^  RW- 
torie,  and  of  critical  remarks  on  the  Greek  oraiorv  wWh 
deserve  a  careful  perusal.  Besides  tlraee  that  baie  Inm 
named,  other  Greek  orators  of  later  times  are  ayabw  sf 
by  Quintilian,  among  whom  are  Hermaforaa,  Athe— ss^ 
Apollonius  Melon  of  Rhodes,  who  was  on*  <ei  Omt^** 
masters,  Ariiu  Cncilius,  Apollonios  of  P^ri^vwi,  s»£ 
Theodorus  of  Gadara.  Afker  Quintilian,  %hm  wns^rs  «/ 
chief  note  are  Hermogenes  and  Longinus. 

The  art  of  oratory  was  in  a  state  of  maturity  in  Grever, 
before  it  even  began  to  be  studied  at  Rome.  So  lal*  as  %x 
161.  the  senate  pMsed  a  decree  expelling  the phiTueopfceis  aa< 
rhetoricians  from  the  city.  (Gell.,  xv.  1.)  Six  vcasm after  faw 
ever,  Cameailes,  Critolaus,  and  Diogenes,  bavtog  come  as  aa- 
bassadors  from  Athens  to  Rome,  Uie  Roman  yoath  wetv  s* 
attracted  by  their  eloauence  thai  they  delefliiinod  to  v^m- 
mence  the  study  of  tne  art.  It  is  stated  by  Scaeea  tie 
Lucius  Plotinus,  a  Gaul,  was  the  first  who  lan^bt  eriiiv 
at  Rome.  This  profession  was  for  awhile  eonflncd  to  frs*4 
men,  but  it  was  at  length  adopted  by  Blandos  e#  tfe 
equestrian  order.  He  was  succeeded  by  ocbcn,  ef  «ke« 
some  particulars  have  been  recorded  hf  Suetonma  TW 
following  names  of  Roman  rhetorieal  writers  are  ghea  by 
Quintilian :  Marcus  Cato  the  censor,  Antofnr  the  eficeCi  Cer> 
niftoius,  Stertinius,  and  Gallic;  and  in  QuintdwAa  em 
age,  Virginius,  Pliny,  and  Rutilius.  CioMo, 
we  have  intentionally  omitted  in  the  above 
was  the  most  illustrious  of  the  Roman  orators,  \ 
of  the  most  oopious  and  elegant  of  the  antii 
oratory.  His  treatises  on  this  subject,  which  i 
are  respectively  entitled :  *  Of  Jnveoltoo  ;*  *  Of  T^ 
'  Of  the  Divisk>ns  of  Oratory;'  *  The  Orator, 
« Of  Famous  Orators  ;*  and  '  Of  the  Orator.'  TW  1 
tioned  work  is  comprehended  in  three  books,  and  »  m  ck» 
form  of  a  dialogue.  The  chief  speakers  are  L.  Cnmm  aa4 
M.  Antonius ;  and  into  the  moutn  of  the  foroMr  Cwere  yi.^ 
his  own  opinions.  The  first  book  is  genoal,  roksmg  to  iW 
difl^culties  of  the  art  of  oratory,  and  the  bvaac^iea  i  sta^ 
with  which  the  aceomplished  orator  ought  to  be  rwiTiis— t 
Aooording  to  Crassus  the  qttaliflcatk>ns  of  tho  omor  mem> 
be  of  the  nighest  order.  The  objeet  of  his  art  s  to  gi«v  i* 
speaking  the  greatest  power  of  whieh  it  is  iwiApiibls.  lad 
he  ought  to  make  himself  familiar  with  all  dnpaitiTi  «f 
learning.  Eloquence  does  not  oonsisC  in  the  ifcan- 
ance  of  artificial  rules ;  such  rules  are  rather  4^4**^  ft«n 
an  examination  of  the  qualities  of  eloqneooa.  The  ynr^ 
tice  of  reading,  of  delivery,  and  the  improrenMat  ef  the  ^ 
mory,  should  be  diligently  attended  to  by  the  orassr.  aid 
above  all,  he  must  possess  an  intimate  aequaintaM*  «« a 
matters  of  law.  These  and  other  simtkar  pojytwie  arr  cao* 
troverted  by  Antonius,  who  maintains  that  an  oximvre  so« 
minute  knowledge  of  law  is  not  indispensable,  mmk  tkas  h» 
is  an  orator  who  can  speak  on  eivil  and 
readily  and  persuasively. 

The  second  book  treats  of  invention,  of  disaeeirsea.  i 
memory.  The  first  is  considered  in  a  threeibld  pwai 
view,  according  as  it  is  the  design  of  the  speaker  to  i 
to  persuade,  or  to  delight  Under  disposrtiew  tho  * 
parts  of  an  oration  are  discussed,  vis.  the  exordiiiai, 
tion,  division,  confirmation,  refutation,  and  rnnrhiisesi  TW 
three  kinds  of  orations^  the  deliberative,  tW  jodinai.  aad 
the  demonstrative,  are  also  considered,  and  Ibe 
dudes  with  observations  conoertung  an  artiActal  \ 

In  the  third  book  the  subject  of  eloeatton  ia  i 
the  characters  of  words,  the  struoture  and  oabelL 
of  sentences,  and  other  circumstanoea  eoniMcted  with  W- 
guage  and  style,  are  commented  on  at  eoosiderable  la^^ 
A  discussion  on  action  terminates  the  whole  work. 

Quintilian.  who  was  himself  a  rhetorician  ofhifh  mem^ 
tion,  wrote  after  Cicero.    He  had  eonseqnomly  tWi 
tage  or  the  wriUng.  ortb^  Uyg5.,;5^3(^gi| 
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Oratory,'  in  t\relve  books,  are  generally  regarded  as  tbo  most 
complete  work  on  the  subject.  Certain  orations  or  decla- 
mations ascribed  to  him  are  still  in  existence ;  but  as  they 
little  accord  with  his  own  rules,  their  genuineness  is  not 
universally  admitted.  [Quintilian] 
«  It  may  be  observed  that  the  reign  of  eloquence  in  Greece 
was  of  much  longer  duration  than  in  Rome.  Among  the 
Greeks  it  took  its  rise  with  republican  institutions,  and  con- 
tinued to  flourish  down  to  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
a  periorl  of  150  years;  in  the  latter,  it  began  and  ended 
with  the  age  of  Uicero.  The  difference  has  been  ascribed  to 
the  more  free  and  'popular  fonns  of  government  that 
obtained  in  many  Grecian  states,  and  this  idea  seems  to 
receive  countenance  from  the  fact  that  efoquence  and  the 
liberties  of  Greece  were  coeval :  the  one  ceased  when  the 
other  was  destroyed.  The  age  of  rhetoricians  succeeded 
among  the  Greeks  to  that  of  the  orators ;  and  though  ora- 
tory such  as  that  of  Demosthenes  and  iSschines  was  no 
longer  permitted  by  circumstances,  yet  the  teachers  of  rbe* 
'uric  among  the  Greeks  cultivated  the  art  as  a  discipline  and 
Also  employed  it  as  a  kind  of  theatrical  exhibition.  Among 
this  class  oif  orators  we  may  enumerate  Aristides  and  others. 
[Aristidbs.] 

It  was  the  Archbishop  of  Cambray's  opinion  that  the  pro- 
per mothod  of  forming  a  svstem  of  oratory  is  to  collect  it 
irom  the  best  precepts  of  Aristotle,  Cicero,  Quintilian,  and 
Longinus.  The  opinion  has  been  repeated  and  acted  upon 
by  Ward,  in  one  of  the  few  systems  which  this  country 
has  produced. 

The  elements  of  oratory  are  usually  comprehended  under 
the  four  following  divisions :  invention,  (Uspositionf  expre9- 
non  or  iangisage,  and  delivery.  The  first  has  respect  to 
the  character  of  the  thoughts,  the  second  to  the  maimer  of 
their  arrangement,  and  the  third  and  fourth  to  words,  sen- 
tences, style,  utterance,  &c. 

Besides  the  common  observations  that  may  be  made  on 
any  subject,  there  are  peculiar  ideas  appropriate  to  the  ex- 
position and  illustration  of  each  peculiar  subject,  and  among 
tliese  some  which  are  more  appropriate  for  this  purpose  than 
others.  These  it  is  the  business  of  the  orator  to  discover, 
and  the  discovery  of  them  is  termed  invention. 

Where  argument  is  requisite,  those  arguments  which  are 
most  powerful  ought  to  be  adduced ;  where  objections  are 
apprehended,  they  must  be  refuted ;  and  where  declamation 
is  resorted  to,  the  incentives  best  adapted  to  excite  the  pas- 
sions and  engage  them  in  behalf  of  the  cause  which  the 
speaker  advocates  must  be  brought  forward.  The  Greek 
rhetoricians  specified  under  invention  a  great  variety  of 
particulars  intended  to  assist  the  orator,  whatever  might  be 
tike  matter  on  which  he  was  required  to  employ  his  elo- 
quence :  those  they  called  topics  (towuco,  the  loci  of  Cicero, 
Topic,,  c.  2  )^and  divided  them  into  internal  topics,  orcommon- 
places,  and  external  topics,  or  testimonies.  Internal  topics 
«re  such  as  arise  out  of  the  subject  itself.  As  given  by 
Cicero  and  Quintilian,  they  amount  to  sixteen  in  number. 
These  are — definition,  enumeration,  notation,  genus,  spe- 
cies, antecedents,  consequents,  adjuncts,  corrugates,  cause, 
effect,  contraries,  opposites,  similitude,  dissimiUtude,  com- 
parison. The  first  three  comprehend  the  whole  thing  to 
which  they  have  reference :  definition  explains  the  nature 
of  a  thing ;  enumeration  takes  in  all  its  parts ;  and  notation 
gives  the  signification  of  words.  Of  the  remaining  thirteen, 
some  contain  part  of  the  thing  spoken  of,  and  tne  others 
its  various  properties,  circumstances,  &o.  Genus  compre- 
hends several  species  of  things  of  different  kinds.  Species,  all 
individuals  of  the  same  kind.  Antecedents  are  such  things 
as,  being  admitted,  imply  the  necessary  or  probable  existence 
of  others.  Adjuncts  are  adventitious  qualities  of  things 
and  circumstances  not  necessarily  connected  with  them.  Con- 
jugates  are  words  having  the  same  origin  with  one  another, 
as  wise,  wisely,  wisdom.  A  cause  is  that  by  which  anything 
exists ;  and  an  effect,  that  which  proceeds  from  a  cause.'  Con- 
traries are  things  which,  included  in  one  genus,  are  the  fiir- 
thest  removed  from  each  other,  so  that  what  is  affirmed  of  the 
one  is  denied  of  the  other.  Opposites  are  things  which, 
though  repugnant,  are  not  directly  contrary.  Similitude 
and  dissimilitude  are  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of 
things  in  quality.  Comparison  traces  contrarieties  or  re- 
semblances in  other  particulars,  as  when  a  thing  is  compared 
with  itB  greater  or  its  equal  or  its  less. 

External  topics,  or  testimonies,  are  such  as  do  not  arise 
from  th«  subject  itself,  but  are  furnished  ffojn  without: 
lUey  are  either  divine  or  human.    The  first,  where  oleaiiy 


ascertained,  are  sufficient  of  themselves  to  determine  any 
question ;  the  last  are  reduced  to  three,  writings,  witnesses^ 
and  contracts. 

The  antient  rhetoricians  paid  great  attention  to  what 
were  termed  the  states  of  a  controversy,  or  the  principal 
points  in  dispute.  These  are  all  comprehended  by  Cicero 
in  the  incjuiries,  whether  a  thing  is,  what  it  is,  and  how  it  is. 

In  addition  to  the  general  sources  of  argument  furnished 
by  the  topics,  others  more  particular  were  specified,  suited 
respectivdy  to  demonstrative,  deliberative,  and  judicial 
discourses.  . 

WhMi  the  materials  of  which  an  oration  is  to  consist  have 
been  procured,  it  next  remains  to  arrange  them  in  a  proper 
form.  The  thoughts  may  be  excellent  in  themselves  and  in 
relation  to  their  object,  yet  if  they  be  produced  in  a  ccn- 
fused  and  disorderly  shape,  their  application  perhaps  in  ill 
not  be  readily  apparent,  and  certainly  they  will  be  deprived 
of  much  of  their  force.  Hence  the  second  element  of 
oratory,  disposition,  which  concerns  the  right  distribution 
of  the  ideas.  It  is  necessary  that  they  should  succeed  each 
other,  if  not  by  a  natural  connection,  at  least  by  an  easy 
sequence,  and  that  the  orator  should  proceed  from  what  is 
of  less  to  what  is  of  greater  importance.  Everything 
inconsequential  ought  to  bo  avoided,  and  care  must  be 
taken  lest  the  intro'duction  of  what  is  of  little  moment  to 
the  attainment  of  the  puroose  in  view  ^Quld  obliterate  or 
obscure  the  recollection  of^ graver  and  more  important  con- 
siderations previously  advanced. 

Rhetoricians  differ  in  their  statement  of  the  several  parts 
of  which  an  oration  consists.  In  Cicero*s  work  concerning 
the  orator  they  are  mentioned  as  five — the  exordium,  nar- 
ration, division,  confirmation,  refutation,  and  conclusion:  to 
these  may  be  added,  if  necessary,  digression,  transition, 
amplification.  It  is  not  of  consequence  however  that  these 
divisions  should  in  every  case  be  minutely  observed.  The 
orator  may  on  certain  occasions,  to  be  determined  by  his 
own  Judgment,  break  forth  without  prefatory  remark  in  the 
middle  of  his  subject  Cicero's  often  cited  oration  against 
Catiline  may  be  mentioned  as  an  instance  of  this,  in  which 
he  commences  at  once  with  an  energy  and  vehemence  that 
would,  under  other  circumstances,  have  been  reserved  for  a 
more  advanced  stage  of  his  harangue. 

Another  object  to  be  attended  to  by  the  orator  is  the  lan- 
guage and  style  of  his  oration.  This  falls  under  the  head 
of  expression.  This  department  of  oratory  comprehends 
elegance,  composition,  dignity. 

Elegance  consists  in  perspicuity  and  purity.  Low,  obso- 
lete, and  foreign  terms  are  to  be  avoided,  as  having  a  dis- 
agreeable effect  upon  the  hearer,  and  being  in  so  far  opposeil 
to  the  object  for  which  oratory  is  employed.  Clearness, 
on  the  contrary,  must  be  constantly  aimed  at,  inasmuch  as 
without  it  the  speaker  will  only  be  partially  understood,  and 
consequently  cannot  hope  to  produce  the  full  effect  to  which 
he  may  aspire 

Composition  supplies  rules  for  the  formation  of  sentences 
with  the  various  members,  words,  and  syllables  of  which 
thev  are  made  up.  It  is  divided  into  period,  orrler,  juncture, 
ana  number.  Tne  first  treats  of  the  structure  of  sentences ; 
the  second,  of  parts  of  sentences,  namelv,  words  and  mem- 
bers ;  and  the  last  two,  of  parts  of  words,  or  syllables  and 
letters. 

Dignity  consists  in  the  proper  use  of  tropes  and  figures. 

Style  is  distinguished  into  the  plain  or  familiar,  the 
middle  or  elegant,  and  the  sublime.  The  characteristics  of 
each  are  sufficiently  indicated  in  the  terms  by  which  they 
are  designated.     All  of  them  may  with  propriety  find  a 

{>lare  in  the  same  oration ;  none  of  them  can  perhaps  be 
ong  employed  effectually  without  being  relieved  by  an  in- 
terchange with  the  others.  The  familiar,  however  enter- 
taining for  awhile,  is  apt  to  appear  vapid  at  last ;  the  elegant 
becomes  insipid;  and  tne  sublime  calls  for  an  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  listener  that  can  only  be  sustained  for  a  short 
time.  In  lengthened  harangues  therefore  variety  is  requi- 
site, if  the  attention  and  interest  of  the  hearers  are  to  be 
secured.  In  the  choice  of  his  style  the  orator  must  be 
chiefly  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  subject  and  the 
character  of  the  audience.  On  a  common  and  familiar 
subject,  to  use  lofty  and  figurative  language  would  be 
ridiculous,  as  to  use  mean  and  insignificant  expressions  on 
a  subject  in  itself  noble  and  elevated  would  be  offensive. 
In  like  manner,  to  address  in  the  same  strain  a  plain  and 
unlettered  audience,  and  a  learned  and  dignified  tsaembly 
would  be  impertinent  and  absurdigitized  by"V:rVJX:>gr^ 
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Delivery  include!  ererything  connected  with  the  utter- 
•nee  of  speech,  the  modulation  of  the  voice,  gesture,  &c. 

The  division  of  oratorv  by  the  antient  rhetorician!  into 
ihe  demonstrative  or  laudatory,  the  deliberative,  and  the  ju- 
dicial, has  been  adverted  to.  The  classification  is  judicious, 
and  comprehends  the  several  kinds  of  public  speakinir  still 
in  use.  These  may  be  conveniently  arranged  in  the  follow- 
ing order:  the  oratory  of  the  Senate,  of  the  Bar,  of  the 
Pulpit,  and  of  the  Mob.  The  oratory  of  the  Stage  occupies  a 
place  by  itself:  it  is  not  contemplated  in  any  of  the  remarks 
that  have  yet  been  made,  and  requires  separate  consideration. 

The  oratory  of  the  senate,  or  popular  oratory,  as  it  is 
sometimes  termed,  has  respect  generally  to  the  welfare  and 
honour  of  states,  which  involve  an  immense  number  of 
topics  differing  in  nature  and  importance.  Accordingly 
this  branch  of  oratorv  admits  of  a  corresponding  variety  of 
style  and  character.  It  maybe  deliberative,  or  controversial, 
or  declamatory,  according  to  the  subject  about  which  it  is 
occupied,  or  the  end  to  bo  accomplished.  There  is  perhaps 
no  department  of  rhetorical  excellence  which  it  does  not 
include,  and  nowhere  therefore  will  the  orator  6nd  a  wider 
field  for  the  exercise  of  his  powera.  It  is  supposed  that  in 
this  case  he  addresses  a  well-instructed  audience ;  and  this 
circumstance  must  be  allowed  to  havo  its  due  influence  in 
the  construction  of  his  oration.  He  ought,  it  has  been 
said,  to  unite  the  dignity  of  the  statesman  with  the  pro- 
priety of  the  scholar.  It  may  be  ouestioned  whether,  in 
this  country  at  least,  Demosthenes's  thrice-inculcated  quality 
of  action  is  deemed  a  very  essential  element  of  good  oratory. 
It  is  for  the  most  part  but  sparingly  resorted  to,  and  its  em- 
ployment to  the  extent  that  would  seem  to  be  implied  in  the 
earnestness  with  which  it  was  enjoined  by  the  Grecian 
orator,  would  be  considered  a  better  qualification  for  the 
orator  of  the  mob  than  the  orator  of  the  senate. 

The  oratory  of  the  bar  is  the  same  as  the  judicial  oratory 
of  the  antients.  It  supposes  two  parties,  plaintiff  and  de- 
fendant. The  matters  about  which  it  is  conversant  arc  the 
rights  of  property  and  the  lives  and  charactera  of  indivi- 
duals. The  object  of  the  orator  is  to  secure  success  to  the 
party  whose  interests  he  advocates,  by  proving,  to  the  satis- 
faction of  those  by  whom  the  cause  is  to  be  d^ided,  the  jus- 
tice of  his  claims  or  the  innocence  of  his  conduct.  His 
onrtion  therefore  must  be  in  a  mat  measure  strictly  argu- 
mentative, and  constructed  witn  the  design  of  producing 
conviction.  The  natura  of  such  an  oration  may  be  illus- 
trated by  reference  to  the  arguments  laid  down  by  the 
antient  rhetoricians  as  appropriate  to  judicial  discourses  in 
criminal  cases.  First,  there  occun  the  conjectural  state  of 
the  question,  in  which  it  is  inquired  whether  the  party  ac- 
cused would,  could,  or  did  do  what  is  laid  to  his  charge ; 
and  next  the  definitive,  where  the  proper  name  to  be  da- 
signed  to  the  fact  is  discussed ;  further,  admitting  the  truth 
of  the  accusation,  the  criminality  of  the  action  may  be  dis- 

Suted;  and  lastly,  even  granting  this,  the  accused  maybe 
efended,  and  the  offenoe  palliated,  by  pleading  the  absence 
of  wilful  design  or  bad  intention.  The  province  of  the 
oratory  of  the  bar  is  manifestly  more  circumscribed  than 
that  of  the  senate.  The  forensic  eloquence  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  and  particularly  the  former,  differed  consi- 
derably from  what  such  eloquence  must  now  be,  and  bore  a 
closer  resemblance  to  the  senatorial.  Among  the  Athe- 
nians at  least  the  orator  was  not  so  much  fettered  by  the 
provisions  of  a  complex  and  intricate  system  of  law,  or  by 
the  existence  of  innumerable  precedents.  Besides,  the 
judges  in  criminal  causes  were  always  far  more  numerous, 
bo  that  the  orator,  instead  of  addressing  himself  to  a  few 
persons,  in  reality  spoke  to  a  small  assembly.  Even 
yet  however,  in  all  cases  which  involve  great  principles,  or 
which  possess  intrinsic  elements  of  interest,  as  well  as  in 
reply,  the  forensic  orator  has  full  opportunity  for  the  dis- 
play of  the  highest  rhetorical  ingenuity  and  skill.  It  may 
also  be  observed,  that  as  all  courts  of  justice  are  open  to  the 
public  in  this  country,  and  as  important  cased  always  attract 
a  large  audience,  the  speaker  though  in  form  only  address- 
ing a  few  persona,  and  sometimes  even  a  single  person,  with 
wnbm  the  decision  rests,  is  nevertheless  actually  addressing 
a  large  body.  This  was  also  the  case  at  Rome,  where  the 
judices  were  frequently  few  in  number,  but  the  bystanders 
were  many. 

Some  of  the  public  orations  of  Demosthenes  and  Cicere 
are  noble  specimeiu  of  antient  eloquence,  senatorial  and 
forensio.  TIm  eloquence  of  antiquity  indeed  generally 
occupies  a  more  elevated  pUce  than  that  which  can  be 


claimed  for  modern  eloquence.  The  one  is  ihm  retsh  ef  fn^ 

found  and  incessant  study ;  the  other  too  fraqvevtly  tb« 
result  of  hasty  and  extemporaneous  eflbrt. 

The  influence  which  the  great  orators  of  Crearv  aai 
Rome  were  enabled  to  exercise,  in  the  popoUr  aaacmUM*. 
in  the  senate,  and  injudicial  cases,  save  to  oratoc?  a  k«h  i*- 
grec  of  importance  as  a  branch  of  liberal  educaiiAo ;  ki»i  kv 
cordingly  those  who  aspired  to  political  distioeiiofi^  ritWr  H 
Athens  or  Rome,  qualified  themselves  to  appear  a*  p.  i^ 
speaken  by  the  most  assiduous  industry,  and  by  lul'«wu« 
the  instruction  of  the  best  masters  of  their  art.  Tbr  |h.- 
ful  labour  by  which  Demosthenes  overcatne  the  igfwAiw  ui 
which  nature  seemed  to  have  nut  in  the  way  of  ha  bsA^at 
an  orator,  and  the  unweariea  dili^nce  of  Ciearo  (  A^tm. 
c.  90,  &C.),  are  well  known.  But  m  modern  time*  Utw  .r 
no  attention  has  been  bestowed  on  oratory  as  a  ivpaimv 
branch  of  study,  and  eloquence  has  com*  to  be  nan  t^ 
mired  as  one  of  the  rare  gi As  of  natura  than  sought  ^Sim  m 
one  of  the  fk-uits  of  art.  This  seems  the  prinopftl  nana  «  Lt 
the  orations  transmitted  to  us  troitL  antiqtuty  Ymof  Wv-i 
so  rarely  approached,  and  still  more  rarriy  eqnaUad,  c«»a 
by  the  OKMt  distinguished  modem  speakers,  and  evwo  m  t^u« 
states  whose  constitutional  forms  permit  and  in  rite  tJM  ex- 
ercise of  oratorical  power. 

The  diffusion  of  opinions  and  arguments  by  meaneof  da 
press  has  perhaps  contributed  in  some  degree  to  ibe  fnmu 
neglect  of  oratory ;  lor  a  speaker  is  mainly  knon  \m  U« 
public  through  the  pres^  and  it  is  often  more  inportaat  is 
him  to  be  read  than  to  be  heard. 

Still  the  power  of  oratory,  in  all  modem  ooostitatMos  bs« 
which  the  democratic  element  enters,  is  eon»dcr*b4«  sM^xa 
to  induce  any  person  who  has  the  requinte  gifb  «f  ost^A 
to  cultivate  oratory  as  an  art ;  and  it  is  rather  smgular  ikxt 
those  who  aspire  to  political  distinction  in  statos  vhiHi  haw 
such  constitutions,  do  not  prepare  themsolTw  far  thw^  ra^ 
reer  by  a  special  study.  One  reason  may  be  thai  rh««a;r, 
along  with  many  other  antient  studies,  baa  beco  Wna  fi 
from  our  course  of  instruction,  so  that  even  be  vbo  Iim  Xf* 
desire  cannot  find  the  opportunity  of  pexiectmv  Wi^-f 
under  a  master.  He  therefore  attains  such  ei.ertWar«  •• 
he  may»  solely  by  practice  in  those  places  whKh  %u^r 
another  system  be  would  not  have  approoebcd  wubMt  C  « 
preparation.  The  great  Roman  orator,  tboog h  diacif^aci 
for  his  profession  by  assiduous  studv,  left  Rome  after  W  &«t 
been  practising  for  two  yeara  at  tne  bar,  and  had  a!Lei**r 
begun  to  bo  known,  for  the  purpose  of  improving  hT-rrf 
under  the  best  Grecian  masters. 

Pulpit  oratory  was  unknown  to  the  anticots.  bemf  tW 
growth  of  later  times.  It  has  for  iU  chief  aim  to  tann«« 
men  with  their  duty  as  moral  and  religious  beia^4:  u  iiL'\jr 
from  vice  and  excite  to  the  pursuit  of  virtue ;  t«>  «ii(\«rap, 
to  elevate,  and  to  awe,  by  the  prospects  of  tmiik«itaiit«  .U 
the  topics  with  which  it  is  conversant  are  of  traoW»issi 
importance,  and  ought  to  be  profoundly  inter^.ug  M  a^ 
classes  of  mankind,  we  can  scarcely  conoetve  bowxsvnr 
could  find  a  more  favourable  sphere.  It  vlnnisctf  m-.y 
every  diversity  of  oratorical  excellence;  but  the  c^«r  \4»- 
lities  which  ought  to  be  exhibitc<l  by  the  preark«r  sn  *• -*- 
cerity,  solemnity,  and  fervour,  4*orobined  wtth  nkml  t^::u 
That  so  few  should  have  excelled  in  this  drpartawat  ^ 
eioquonce  must  be  matter  of  wonkier,  as  well  at  of  rc|pn 
No  subjects  are  so  easily  susceptible  of  being  tuuke  vm^vr^ 
sive  as  those  which  it  is  the  auty  of  the  pmrbcr  I  'V^ 
claim;  and  every  means  ought  to  hi*  employed  bv  ok  4 
the  truths  of  revelation  may  be  made  to  ponvtnio  a-.-v 
deeply  into  the  heart  of  man. 

Mob  oratory  is  principallv  directed  to  the  prodorir^  d 
excitement  Being  intended  to  influence  mmdt  wbirb  tsm 
little  cultivated  or  refined,  it  requires  the  plainnt  aal  b< 
ornamental  style.  Here  the  maxim  of  IVmnsthants  %*- 
merly  alluded  to  might,  as  has  been  hintod.  bo  adaiitt*^  a 
all  its  force.  The  utmost  familiaiity  of  thoosbt  sM  a&j- 
siou  is  admissible;  and  it  must  be  the  care  of  tbr  ipMli 
to  give  utterance  to  his  thoughts  in  bnof  scnlwiMm.  Sv 
must  place  himself  on  a  level  with  those  whom  be  i 
nor  can  he  expect  to  gain  them  over  to  his  own 
without  seeming  to  paruke  of  their  prcjudms. 

The  oratory  of  the  stage  diffcn  ftam  every  otbor  ksi  d 
oratory.  Its  characteristic  peculiarity  is  iaiiatactt.  la 
design  is  to  represent  human  nature,  as  embodml  la  y^^ 
cular  individuals  and  modified  by  particular  ctrru 
In  order  to  excellence  in  this  art,  an  exieosiva  aen 
with  the  general  principles  of  human  nalm  m 
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and  also  an  accurate  knowledge  of  their  workings  and  de- 
velopments in  individual  character.  Success  must  he  mea- 
sured by  the  closeness  of  the  resemblance.  We  now  pro- 
ceed to  speak  more  particularly  of  that  part  of  oratory 
which  relates  to  delivery  or,  as  we  shall  here  term  it,  jB/o- 
cutton. 

Elocution  b  that  pronunciation  which  is  given  to  words 
when  they  are  arranged  into  sentences  and  form  discourse. 
It  includes  the  tones  of  voice,  the  utterance,  and  enuncia- 
tion of  the  speaker,  with  the  proper  accuippaniments  of 
countenance  and  gesture.  The  art  of  elocution  therefore 
may  be  defined  to  be  that  system  of  rules  which  teaches 
us  to  pronounce  written  or  exlempoi-aneous  composition 
with  justness,  energy,  variety,  and  ease;  and  agreeably  to 
this  definition,  good  reading  or  speaking  may  be  considered 
as  that  species  of  delivery  which  not  only  expresses  the 
sense  of  the  words  so  as  to  be  barely  understood,  but  at  the 
same  lime  gives  them  all  Uw  force,  beauty,  and  variety  of 
which  they  are  susceptible 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  paid  great  attention  to  the 
study  of  elocution,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  their 
most  celebrated  orators  attained  to  a  high  degree  of  ex- 
cellence in  this  branch  of  their  art ;  but  they  have  left 
nothing  on  record  which  shows  that  they  had  made  a 
minute  analysis  of  the  speaking  voice.  They  did  indeed 
distinguish  its  different  qualities  by  such  terms  as  hard, 
smooth,  sharp,  clear,  hoarse,  full,  slender,  flowing,  flexible, 
shrill,  and  rigid.  They  were  sensible  to  the  alternations  of 
heavy  and  light  in  syllabic  utterance :  they  knew  the  time 
of  the  voice,  and  regarded  its  quantities  in  pronuncia- 
tion :  they  gave  to  loud  and  soft  appropriate  places  in 
speech :  they  perceived  the  existence  of  pitch,  or  variation 
of  high  and  low;  and  noted  further  that  the  rise  and  fall 
in  the  pronunciation  of  individual  syllables  are  made  by  a 
concrete  or  continuous  slide  of  the  voice,  as  distinguished 
from  the  discrete  notes  produced  on  musical  instruments. 
They  designated  the  pitch  of  vocal  sounds  by  the  term 
accf'nt,  making  three  kinds  of  accents,  the  acute,  the  grave, 
and  the  circumflex,  which  signified  severally  the  rise,  the 
lUil,  and  the  turn  of  the  voice,  or  union  of  acute  and  grave 
on  the  same  syllable.  But  beyond  this  they  did  not  go.  and 
it  was  left  to  modern  inquirers  to  give  that  clear  and  full 
doscriplion  of  the  elements  of  speech,  on  which  alone  any 
derinilu  instruction  can  be  founded.  For  the  advance 
which  has  been  made  in  elocutionary  science  in  modern 
times  we  are  indebted  to  the  useful  labours  of  Steele, 
Odell.  Walker,  Thelwall,  Chapman,  Smart,  and  Rush,  es- 
pecially to  the  last,  who  has  done  much  to  perfect  what 
was  begun  by  others,  and  whose  'Philosophy  of  the  Hu- 
man Voice'*  contains  a  more  minute  and  satisfactory 
analysis  of  the  subject  than  is  to  be  found  in  any  other 
work.  From  his  book  chielly  we  shall  borrow  the  sub- 
stance of  this  article. 

When  the  letter  a,  as  heard  in  the  word  day,  is  pro- 
nounced simply  as  an  alphabetic  element,  without  intense- 
ness  or  emotion,  and  as  if  it  were  a  continuation  and  not  a 
close  of  utterance,  two  sounds  are  heard  continuously  suc- 
wcssive :  the  first  has  the  nominal  sound  of  this  letter,  and 
issues  from  the  organs  with  a  certain  degree  of  fulness; 
the  last  is  the  element  e,  as  heard  in  eve,  which  gradually 
diminishes  until  its  close.  During  the  pronunciation,  the 
voice  rises,  by  the  concrete  or  continuous  movement,  through 
the  interval  of  a  tone,  the  begiiming  of  the  a  and  the  termi- 
nation of  the  e  being  severally  the  inferior  and  superior 
extremes  of  that  lone.  This  sound  commences  full  and 
somewhat  abruptly,  and  gradually  decreases  in  its  upward 
raovemenf,  till  it  finally  dies  away  in  the  upper  extreme  of 
the  tone,  having  the  increments  of  time  and  rise,  and  the 
decrement  of  fullness,  equally  progressive.  The  first  portion 
therefore,  or  base  of  this  sound,  is  called  the  radical  move- 
ment, and  the  second  portion  the  vanishing  movemenl. 
This  sound  is  called  a  concrete,  or  slide,  to  distinguish  it 
from  musical  sounds,  which  (in  i\\e\r  pure  character)  con- 
tinue for  a  given  space  of  time  on  a  certain  point  of  the 
scale,  and  then  leap,  as  it  wcvii  {discretely),  to  another  point 
either  higher  or  lower.  These  slides  may  extend  through 
the  space  of  a  tone,  or  they  may  be  carried  up  to  any  point 

•  Second  edition,  8vo.  I'liilatlclphio,  1833.  A  copy  of  this  will  be  'oiind 
ill  the  library  of  the  Hrili«*li  Mu>t^iini.  wIutm  tlj<*  sludenl  nuiy  aUo  DHhult  Mr. 
HC««le*«  •  Ka-my  lowanl*  K>taljlisliin;(  ibe  Melody  And  Measure  of  Spv-ech.lo  be 
expr*«»«)  ami  iktj**-' natal  b\  |  .'cullar  symbol*,'  LodUou,  lij^-  Tlie  »econU 
e<lft!oM  was  publi-.liod  iu  177^.  ^^i*'»  !').•  \i'lo  of  •  Pro-udia  kaiu)u;;!i<.'  Mc. 
OdelV*  wwrk  ii  entillod  •  An  Es^iiy  .»u  I'lO  Element;,  Accent^,  and  Prosody  of 


on  the  scale  to  which  the  voice  can  attain ,  those  intervals 
which  are  the  most  distinctly  recognisable  by  the  ear  and 
the  most  easy  of  execution  being  the  tone  (or  second),  the 
third,  the  fifth,  and  the  octave.  The  direction  also  which 
they  take  may  be  either  upwards  or  downwards,  the  full 
opening  radical  however  always  occupying  the  first  place, 
and  the  vanish  the  second.  It  also  freouently  happens 
that  there  is  a  union  of  the  upward  and  aownward,  or  of 
the  downward  and  upward  movement,  on  the  same  syllable : 
these  are  called  toaves  or  circumflexes ;  they  may  rise  and 
fall  through  the  extent  of  a  tone,  or  of  a  third,  or  of  any 
wider  interval  of  the  scale ;  they  are  then  called  direct 
waves :  or  they  may  fall  and  rise  through  the  same  extent 
of  pitch,  being  then  called  indirect  waves ;  they  may  be 
equal,  having  their  constituent  rise  and  fall  through  the 
same  extent  of  pitch ;  or  they  may  be  unequal,  having  either 
the  ascent  or  the  descent  longer  than  the  other  part. 

The  succession  of  the  seven  sounds  of  any  one  series,  to 
which  the  octave  is  usually  added,  is  called  the  Natural  or 
Diatonic  Scale.  In  speech,  as  in  music,  it  consists  of  five 
tones  and  two  semitones,  the  latter  being  the  spaces  between 
its  third  and  fourth  and  its  seventh  and  eighth  degrees.  But 
a  progression  may  also  be  formed  by  semitones ;  these  have 
only  half  the  extent  of  pitch  which  the  full  tones  have: 
like  them,  they  may  be  carried  upwards  or  downwards,  and 
they  often  occur  in  the  form  of  waves.  They  serve  for  the 
expression  of  animal  distress. 

but  the  succession  of  discrete  sounds  may  be  exhibited 
under  still  more  minute  divisions.  These  consist  of  a  tran- 
sition from  place  to  place  in  pitch,  over  intervals  much 
smaller  than  a  semitone,  each  point  being,  as  it  were,  rapidly 
touched  by  a  short  and  abrupt  emission  of  voice.  This  de- 
scription may  be  illustrated  by  that  noise  in  the  throat 
which  is  called  gurgling,  and  by  the  neighing  of  a  horse. 
The  analogy  here  regards  principally  the  momentary  dura- 
tion, frequency,  and  abruptness  of  sound,  for  the  giur^ling  is 
generally  made  by  a  quick  iteration  in  one  unvarying  line 
of  pitch,  whereas  in  the  scale  now  under  consideration  each 
successive  pulse  of  sound  is  taken  at  a  minute  interval 
above  the  last,  till  the  series  reaches  the  octave.  The  pre- 
cise extent  of  these  small  intervals  it  is  very  difficult  to  esti- 
mate. They  may  however  be  carried  concretely  through  th6 
wider  intervals  of  the  scale,  provided  they  do  not  lose  their 
distinctive  character  of  momentary  time  and  abruptness  of 
utterance.  These  concretes  are  used  both  in  laughter  and  in 
crying.  In  the  descending  scale,  the  direction  not  only  of 
the  rtulioals  but  of  the  vanishes  is  downwards.  Intonation 
is  the  act  of  performing  the  movements  of  pitch  through  the 
several  scales. 

There  are  then  four  scales  of  pitch  for  the  leaking 
voice : — 

1.  The  Concrete,  in  which  from  the  outset  to  the  termi- 
nation of  the  voice  there  is  no  appreciable  interval,  or  inter- 
ruption of  continuity. 

2.  The  Diatonic,  the  transitions  of  which  are  principally 
by  whole  tones. 

3.  The  Seinitonic  or  Chromatic,  consisting  of  an  entue 
succession  of  semitones. 

4.  The  Tremulous,  consisting  of  minute  intervals  smaller 
than  the  semitone. 


The  alphabet  is,  in  our  grammars,  usually  divided  into 
vowels,  consonants,  mutesy  and  semivowels ;  but  it  will  be 
more  useful  to  class  the  elements  according  to  their  use  in 
intonation.  As  the  number  of  these  elementary  sounds  in 
the  English  language  exceeds  the  literal  signs,  and  some  of 
the  letters  are  made  to  repreisent  various  sounds  without  any 
ruleof  discrimination,  it  is  necessary  to  use  short  words  of 
known  pronunciation,  containing  the  elementary  sounds, 
with  the  letters  which  represent  them  marked  in  italics.  The 
elements  of  articulation  are  thirty-five,  and  they  may  be  ar 
ranged  under  three  general  heads.  -^/-vr^T/> 

1.  The  first  division  embraces  those  sounds  which  dis^y 
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the  properties  of  the  radical  and  Tanish  in  the  moat  perfect 
manner.  They  are  twelve  in  number,  and  are  beard  in  the 
usual  sound  of  the  separated  italics  in  the  following  words  :— 
a-U,  a-rt,  a-n,  a-le.  o-ur,  i-sle,  o-ld,  eeA,  ou-te^  tf-rr,*  e-nd, 
i-n.t  From  their  forming  the  purest  and  most  plastic  mate- 
rial of  intonation,  these  are  called  Tonic  sounds.  They  have 
a  more  musical  (quality  than  the  other  elements ;  they  are 
capable  of  indefinite  prolongation ;  admit  of  the  concrete  and 
tremulous  rise  and  fall  through  all  the  intervals  of  pitch, 
and  may  be  uttered  more  forcibly  than  the  other  elementary 
sounds,  as  well  as  with  more  abruptness. 

IL  The  next  division  includes  a  number  of  sounds  pos- 
sessing variously  among  themselves  pruperties  analogous  to 
those  of  the  tonics^  but  differing  in  degree.  They  amount  to 
fourteen,  and  are  marked  by  the  separated  italics  in  the  fol- 
lowing words : — Bow,  d-are,  ^-ive,  v-ile,  2-one,  y-e,  ir-o, 
then,  a-r-ure,  ti-ng,  /-eve,  m-ay, n-ot,  r-oe. 

From  their  inferioritv  to  the  tonics  in  all  the  emphatic 
and  elegant  purposes  of  speech,  whilst  they  admit  in  some 
measure  of  bein^  intonated,  or  carried  concretely  through 
the  intenals  of  pitch,  they  are  called  #ti6/omc  sounds. 

III.  The  remaining  nine  elements  are  aspirations,  and 
have  not  that  sort  of  sound  which  is  called  vocality.  They 
are  produced  by  a  current  of  the  whispering  breath  through 
certain  positions  of  the  enunciative  organs.  They  are 
heard  in  the  words— U-p,  ou-/,  ar-*,  i-/,  ye-*,  A-e,  irA-eat, 
ih-in,  pu  M. 

As  they  admit  of  little  or  no  pitch,  and  supply  no  part  of 
the  concrete  when  breathed  among  the  constituents  of  sylla- 
bles, they  are  termed  the  Atonic  sounds. 

The  name  of  Abrupt  sounds  is  also  given  to  three  of  the 
subtonics  and  three  of  the  atonies,  namely  b,  dyg^p,  t,  k, 
since  they  confer  an  exploiive  character  on  the  following 
tonic,  the  breath  bursting  out  after  a  complete  occlusion^ 

In  oonformity  to  the  above  division  of  the  letters,  and 
with  especial  reference-to  the  time  which  is  occupied  in  pro- 
nunciation, syllables  are  divided  into  three  classes— I  st,  Im- 
mutable,  sach  as  a/,  op.  ek,  Aop-less,  pit-faW^  ac-c0p-tance ; 
2nd,  Mutable,  as  yet,  what,  ^ro/- itude,  des-Zruc-tion ;  3rd, 
Indn/lnite,  as  go,  thee,  /or,  cutu,  man,  till,  dt-lay,  he-^uile, 
%\'treme,  er-ro-neous.  It  is  the  peculiar  nature  of  this  last 
elass  of  syllables,  that  to  whatever  necessary  degree  their 
quantity  is  prolonged,  their  character  is  still  preserved, 
while  the  mutable  and  the  immutable  in  some  cases  almost 
lose  their  identity  by  too  great  an  addition  to  their  time. 
The  use  of  these  distinctions  will  appear  in  the  sequel. 

Thus  much  having  been  premised,  it  will  be  the  more  easy 
to  understand  the  general  divisions  of  vocal  sound.  All  the 
varieties  of  sound  in  the  human  voice  may  be  referred  to  the 
following  general  heads  :— 

Quality,  Force,  Time,  and  Pitch.^ 

I.  The  terms  by  which  the  Quality  or  kind  of  voice  is  dis- 
tinguished are  rough,  smooth,  harsh,  full,  thin,  slender, 
sof^  musical,  and  some  others  of  the  same  metaphorical 
structure. 

There  are  three  different  sorts  of  voice,  the  natural,  the 
falictte,  and  the  orotund,  to  which  must  be  added  the 
whieper,  which,  strictly  speaking,  is  not  voice.  The  natural 
is  that  which  we  employ  in  ordinary  speaking.  It  includes 
a  range  of  pitch  ftom  the  lowest  utterable  sound  up  to  that 
point  at  which  the  voice  is  said  to  break.  At  this  point  the 
natural  voire  ceases,  and  the  higher  parts  of  the  scale  are 
made  by  a  shriller  kind,  called  the yb/f^ZZtf,  of  which  the  cry, 
the  scream,  the  yell,  and  all  shrillness  are  various  modes. 
The  name  of  orotund  {ttom  oe  rotundum)  is  given  to  that 
natural  or  improved  manner  of  uttering  the  elements,  which 
exhibits  them  with  a  fulness,  clearness,  strength,  smooth- 
ness, and  a  ringing  or  musical  quality  rarely  heard  in  ordi- 
nary speech,  and  which  is  never  found  in  its  highest  excel- 

*  TIm  wTltOT  of  Uiif  arHek  hM  pntoMl' opportunity  of  koowlof  that  by 
tfcia  wotd  Or.  Rash  mcut  to  dematt  that  loaDd  whkh  Mr.  CttU  roproMiiu 
byAcr. 

f  ir  •<  or  Mf,  «•  hi  Mtot  aad  ^  bi  addtd  w  ptihaps  th«y  oofht,  the  Dom- 
U«  of  tht  loaiiM  win  b^  UilitMO. 

t  It  U  dunciilt  to  d«rid«  o«  Um  analyau  oftho  •lemoatary  tooaAi  ropreientod 
by  th«  alphabet.  That  of  r>r.  Rtiah  U  gWao  to  the  text  The  Mlctwion  haa 
boea  furnished  to  the  irriter  of  thb  article  by  Mr.  Cull,  and,  althouffh  not  frve 
feoa  ohirctkma,  ia  mure  complete. 

I.  VowiLa,  aa  heard  io  tlie  fiillovfaig  aylUblea ;— «U.  mid,  ca,  «1«,  «od.  tfel, 
her.  <»le.  to.  old.  ooae,  on.  ■».  cabe,  paiU  oar.  oil, 

IL  Oomoir Awra.    1.  Vmif  Ceeeoamft :— ^,  tfa  fo.  to,  aw.  ao.  roe.  vat,  we. 
ire.  aoM.  tiaf.  aviire.  lAe»,>w.    8.  Vvkolan  CotmimmiM  f-^vm,  al,  ar*.  if,  Aope, 
f«li,«la.e«la.c*lo.(Aia.iffAen.    In  all  fortywUiree  elemecU. 
^*  To  «he^  Dr.  »a.h  adde  a  SfUi.  aanriy,  ii^rapteeit ;  bol  thia  apptars  to  , 
bofaaolmblelMefbfoeaadtiaM. 


lence  except  at  the  'elTeciof  long  and  cMeftd 

This  voice  is  highly  agreeable  to  the  ear ;  it  ia  pMSMsal  hf 

actors  of  eminence,  and  is  peculiaii;|r  adapted  to  set  fetlk  ^ 

beauties  of  epic  and  tra^pc  compoaition.    Tlie  mim 

constituent  of  the  atonic  elements ;  bnt  all  tbe  1 

the  greater  part  of  the  subtonics,  may  likewise  be  i 

this  mode  of  sound.    The  subtonics  v,  z,w,  lA  tn,  M,  vWe 

whispered,  are  not  respectively  different  Irom  tb*  afmn  / 

a  toh,  thrm,  eh, 

II.  For  the  specifications  of  Farce  we  use  ikm  w«r4 
strong,  weak,  feeble,  loud,  soft,  forcible,  and  &i«L  Ihem 
are  indefinite  in  their  indication,  and  withoot  any  iui  it- 
lationship  in  degree. 

III.  Time,  in  the  art  of  speaking,  ia  divided  mm  Isog, 
short,  ouick,  slow,  and  rapid.  Tliase  diitinrriMi  asf 
suffice  for  the  common  purposes  of  discourse ;  if  aote^- 
cision  is  required,  a  notation  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Bisili  a 
Proeodia  Rationalie.  The  distinction  of  imaataUit,  n«- 
table,  and  indefinite  svllables  has  refoeoce  to  I 
has  been  already  treated  of. 

IV.  The  meaniog  of  tlie  term  Pitch,  as  applied  to  i 
has  been  already  explained. 

We  come  now  to  the  application  of  these  elescsta  aad 
distinctions  to  the  practical  purposes  of  rsadinx  aad  sfpecci 

In  plain  narrative  or  description,  the  eoocrvlA  iittsnan 
of  each  syllable  is  made  through  the  interval  of  a  tosa,  ami 
the  successive  concretes  have  a  slight  diflerenee  ofpii^  i»- 
latively  to  each  other.  The  appropriation  of  time  euwuetei 
to  syllables,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  sureeisien  cf  tknr 
pitch  is  varied,  are  exemplified  in  the  foUowiac  necartai-^ 
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If  these  lines  and  the  enclosed  spaces  be  mppoaad.  avk 
in  proximate  order,  to  denote  the  differeoee  of  a  laat  a 
pitch,  the  successions  of  the  radical  points,  witk  tk-r 
issuing  vanish,  will  show  the  places  of  tiie  syUabka  of  lat 
superscribed  sentence  in  easy  and  unimpasaidncd  attgrawy. 
though  it  is  not  denied  that  a  somewhat  difTcrcol  B^rsw^l 
ment  might  sdso  be  agreeable.  The  peroepCMO  of  ike  ear- 
cessions  here  exemplified  is  called  (in  a  rcatncSed  i 
of  the  term)  the  melody  of  speech. 

In  simple  phraseology,  which  convevs  but  little  I 
emphatic  sentiment,  most  of  the  syllables,  except  eae  m 
two  of  the  last  in  the  sentence,  consist  of  the  upward  tmkxd 
and  vanishing  tone.  The  succession  of  these  cooerwte  toan 
is  made  with  a  variation  of  pitch,  in  which  any  tvw  proi- 
mate  concretes  never  differ  nom  each  other  more  thaa  d» 
interval  of  a  tone,  nor  do  there  occur  more  than  three  m^ 
cessive  tones  in  one  direction  either  upwaids  or  di^u—iiL 
This  is  called  the  diatonic  melody.  The  rise  of  aadi  aipa- 
rate  syllable  is  called  the  concrete  pitch  of  melody,  aad  tkt 
place  which  each  syllable  assumes  above  or  beWv  ike  pei- 
ceding,  the  radical  pitch.  The  current  melody  of  seaMBoca 
in  plain  discourse  admits  of  considerabls  variety.  b«t  iki 
forms  of  radical  pitch  are  all  reducible  to  a  limited  mmetkm 
of  aggregates  of  the  concrete  tones,  which  may  be  eaU 
ihepnrases  of  melody.  Their  forms  are  pointed  o«t  m  He 
notation  of  the  following  lines:— 


TlMt    qiuf     t«t 

moat    Um 

akO-      lUGrarha 

am-          MM 
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Altrmado*. 


Trtwl«rilw< 


The  melody  of  the  cadence,  as  distinguished  IhsB  tW 
current  melody,  is  formed  on  tlie  two  or  three  last  «|CaftM«i 
uf  a  sentence,  and  is  effected  by  a  descent  of  radj 
through  three  coi^oint  degrees,  with  a  downward 
always  on  the  last,  and  frequently  on  the  pfwccdsa 
form  of  the  cadenoe  has  been  illustrated  m  tbe  i 
the  notation  of  which  has  boNi  given  above ;  but  \ 
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various  forms  according  to  the  component  parts  and  the 
sense. 

Plain  declarative  sentences  generally  take  one  form  or 
other  of  the  cadence,  in  order  to  mark  the  satisfactory  close 
of  the  period ;  and  downward  concretes  are  also  frequently 
introduced  into  what  are  called  loose  sentences,  to  denote 
that  the  sense  is  complete,  and  that  the  succeeding  clause 
does  not  modify  that  which  precedes  it.  Where,  on  the 
contrsury,  the  sense  is  suspended,  as  it  most  commonly  is  in 
the  middle  of  a  sentence,  the  concretes  must  have  an  up- 
ward direction. 

For  conveying  the  peculiarities  of  sentiment  or  feeling, 
or,  in  other  words,  for  the  expression  qf  speech,  a  much 
more  varied  apparatus  is  necessary,  lliis  expression  is 
effected  hy  quality,  time,  pause,  melody,  pitch,  the  waves, 
the  semitones,  the  tremor,  force,  and  rhythm,  all  which  are 
only  so  many  forms  of  the  four  general  divisions  of  vocal 
sound  ahove  specified. 

I.  Most  of  the  elements  which  range  under  the  general 
head  of  Quality  have  ahready  heen  enumerated.  It  must 
however  be  remarked  that  they  are  susceptible  of  combina- 
tion with  the  various  modes  and  degrees  of  force,  time,  and 
pitch.  In  short,  auality  of  voice  must  necessaHly  be  united 
with  some  of  the  degrees  of  the  other  genera ;  for,  whatever 
be  the  kind,  it  will  be  either  strong  or  weak ;  its  time  must 
be  long  or  short ;  and  it  must  be  of  some  definite  radical  or 
concrete  pitch.  Certain  qualities  of  the  voice  are  however  ex- 
clusively congenial  with  particular  conditions  of  these  other 
accidents ;  thus  smoothness  will  more  generally  affect  the 
moderate  degrees  of  force. 

II.  Time.— The  degrees  of  duration  of  the  voice  repre- 
sented by  the  terms  long,  short,  and  the  rate  by  quick  and 
slow,  are  among  the  most  effective  means  of  expression ; 
rage,  mirth,  raillery,  and  impatience  affectine  a  quick  time ; 
and  slowness  of  time  being  the  symbol  of  sorrow,  grief, 
respect,  Veneration,  dignity,  apathy,  contrition,  and  all  other 
sentiments  which  embrace  the  idea  of  deliberation.  A  slow 
time  of  discourse,  if  not  made  by  long  quantities  on  single 
syllables,  would  be  offensive  from  its  pauses ;  these  two 
forms  of  time  therefore  necessarily  involve  each  other. 
Slowness  of  time  and  long  quantity  are  generally  joined 
with  th«3  element  of  the  wave,  since  the  return,  or  contrary 
flexure  of  intervals,  is  one  of  the  means  for  producing  an 
extension  of  time  without  destroying  the  equable  concrete 
of  speech,  or,  in  other  words,  without  passing  into  song. 
The  wave  of  a  tone  will  be  perceived  in  the  di^ified  and 
appropriate  utterance  of  the  syllables  marked  in  italics  in 
the  following  lines  :^ 

'  Birdon  me,  thou  &/«fftfixif  pirce  of  euUi, 
That  I  am  meek  and  gentle  with  theae  botehen.* 

*  HM,  holy  light,  oflbpriug  of  heaTeu,  ttxti-^orn. 
Or  or  the  e/emal.  co-eteroal  beam. 
May  I  express  thee,  imMatMdf* 

III.  The  use  of  Pause  for  the  more  conspicuous  display 
of  sense  and  sentiment,  by  separating  certain  words  or 
aggregates  of  words  from  each  other,  is  of  great  consequence 
in  elocution,  but  cannot  be  gone  into  at  length  in  this 
article.  To  these  pauses  the  grammatical  points  are  by  no 
means  a  sufficient  guide.    [Punctuation.] 

IV.  A  comprehensive  aecount  of  Melody  would  properly 
represent  it  as  produced  by  a  variation  in  the  time,  pauses, 
force,  and  pitch  of  the  voice,  since  the  well-appointed  uses 
and  dispositions  of  these  accidents  make  up  the  agreeable 
impression  of  speedi ;  but  we  use  it  here  as  relating  solely 
to  the  successions  of  radical  pitch.  Under  this  head  it  may 
be  remarked  that  a  predominance  of  the  monotone  is  suited 
to  feelings  of  dignity,  grief;  tenderness,  solemnity,  and 
serious  admonition ;  that  the  alternate  phrase  well  describes 
the  earnest  excitement  necessarily  produced  by  the  rapid 
succession  of  incident ;  and  that  a  progression  gradually 
rising  and  falling  through  the  whole  eomipass  qf  the  voice 
corresponds  with  a  wide  variation  of  force  in  the  sentiment. 
For  illustrations  of  these  modes  see  Dr.  Rush's  Philosophy 
qf  the  Voicr,  pp.  112,  144. 

V.  AVcA.—Discrete  pitch  is  illustrated  by  the  word  must 
in  the  following  passage.  As  it  is  a  syllable  which  does 
not  admit  of  prolongation,  it  is  raised  discretely  a  third 
above  the  preceding : — 

*  If  I  mmt  oootand.  said  he. 
Best  with  the  best,  the  sender,  not  the  sent 

We  have  an  example  of  a  concrete  rising  Jffth  on  beaU't 
and  of  a  discrete  third  on  mor-,  in  the  following*— 
P.  C,  No.  1036. 
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If  we  suppose  that  the  following  words  are  spoken  inter- 
ro^atively,  and  that  they  express  surprise,  the  concrete 
rismg  fifth  must  be  given  to  the  emphatic  syllables : 

Give  BrotUB  a  statue  with  his  ancestors  ? 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  line  be  read  as  a  command,  the 
direction  of  the  concretes  will  be  downwards. 

On  the  word  know,  in  the  following  clause,  not  only  does 
the  voice  descend  concretely  a  third  or  a  fifth,  but  the  de- 
scent begins  discretely  a  third  above  the  preceding  word  :— 

We  know  what  we  worship,  for  salvation  is  of  the  Jews. 

As  the  diatonic  melody  is  suited  to  plain  narration  and  de- 
scription, so  will  the  emphasis  be  the  more  strongly  marked 
in  proportion  to  the  wider  extent  of  the  intervals,  whether 
of  concrete  or  of  discrete  pitch,  which  are  employed.  It  may 
also  be  remarked  in  general,  that  the  upward  concretes  de- 
note interrogation,  doubt,  or  what  is  concessive,  conditional, 
hypothetical ;  the  downward  concretes  denote  what  is  strong, 
certain,  authoritative,  as  also  wonder,  admiration,  surprise^ 
and  exclamation,  when  not  conjoined  with  an  interrogative 
meaning. 

VI.  The  Wave  is  a  very  frequent  element  of  expression, 
and  performs  high  functions  in  speech.  In  its  minor  forms 
it  is  used  to  give  length  and  emphasis  to  syllables  and  dignity 
to  utterance ;  in  its  wider  intervals  it  is  admirably  expressive 
of  irony  and  derision.  Thus  the  irony  of  the  following  pas- 
sage can  be  broueht  out  only  by  the  indirect  wave  of  a  Sfth  in 
both  places  in  which  it  occurs :— 

But  it  is  iboliah  in  us  to  compare  Drosus  Africanns  and  onrselTes  with  Clo* 
dins :  all  our  other  calamities  were  tolerable,  but  no  one  can  patieaay  bear  th* 
death  of  Clodtas.  ^^  ' 

VIL  The  Semitones, — ^These  are  used  for  the  expresi^on 
of  complaint,  pity,  grief,  plaintive  supplication,  and  other 
sentiments  con^nial  with  these.  The  intonation  by  the  con- 
crete semitone  u  universally  the  symbol  of  nature  for  animal 
distress.  It  affects  generally  a  slow  time  and  long  quantity 
in  utterance,  and  is  therefore  most  commonly  hea^  in  the 
form  of  the  wave.  The  inteijective  exclamations  of  pai'a, 
grief,  love,  and  compassion,  are  prolongations  of  the  tonio 
elements  on  this  interval;  but  it  maybe  executed  on  the 
short  time  of  immutable  syllables,  such  as  cup.  The  appro- 
priate utterance  of  the  following  line  vnll  exhibit  the  wave 
of  the  semitone  on  the  most  important  syllable,  poor  and 
old  being  distinguished  by  direct  uneo  ual  waves  of  the  same 
interval.  It  must  be  taken  as  an  isolated  line,  and  not  in 
conjunction  with  the  verse  of  which  it  forms  part  :— 

Pi-    If       the        sor-        vows      of        a       poor         old     '  man. 


.^^    ^.^-^w-.r«r\ 


!^ 


VIII.  The  TVcmor.— When  the  tremulous  f\inction  is^ 
made  through  the  second,  third,  fifth,  or  octave,  or  Arough: 
the  wave  of  these  intervals,  it  joins  the  sentiment  of  deri- 
sion, mirth,  joy,  or  exultation,  to  that  of  interrogation,  sur* 
prise,  command,  or  scorn,  conveyed  by  the  smooth  concrete? 
of  those  hitervals.  In  short,  it  is  the  introduction  into  speech: 
of  what  is  transferable  in  the  function  of  laughter,  and  it 
adds  thereto  all  the  meaning  and  force  of  its  satis&ction^ 
Thus 

*  Tboo  art  the  mtos  of  the  noblest  man. 
That  ever  liTed  in  the  tide  of  times.* 

There  is  a  sentiment  of  exultation  and  a  superlattvenesv 
of  compliment  in  this  eulogy,  which  cannot  be  properly  ex- 
pressed by  the  smooth  movement  of  the  concrete ;  but  if  the> 
first  syllable  of  the  emphatic  word  noblest  be  utteied  witili 
the  tremulous  intonation  of  the  wave  of  the  third  or  second^ 
this  will  give  the  vocal  consummation  to  the  feeling  whick 
suggests  the  exceeding  measure  of  the  praise. 

The  chuckle  is  an  example  of  a  somewhat  similar  appli<» 
cation. 

When  the  tremor  is  formed  of  a  single  tonic,  in  the  semi- 
tone or  its  waves,  it  constitutes  the  function  of  crying ;  and 
when  employed  in  the  syllabic  intonation  of  the  c^^c^^^ 
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melody,  it  teU  a  more  marked  diatiiiotion  on  those  emphatic 
words' which  express  the  sentiments  of  tenderness,  grief, 
supplication,  and  other  connatural  states  of  feeling.  This 
may  he  illustrated  on  the  emphatic  syllables  of  the  line  just 
^luoted :— •  Pity  the  sorrows,'  &c 

IX,  The  application  of  the  different  degrees  of  Farc€  to 
the  purposes  of  expression  is  almost  too  obvious  to  require 
illustration.  Thus  the  di$ianee  of  a  person  spoken  to  is  pic- 
tured by  loudness,  and  n$csmea  by  abatement  of  fbrce ;  se- 
<Tfcy  muffles  the  voioe  against  di8oover)r,  and  doubt  adopts 
the  subterfuge  of  an  undertone.  Certainty  and  anger  as- 
sume force  imd  strength.  All  sentiments  which  are  unbe- 
eoming  or  disgrac^fia  smother  the  voice  into  softer  degrees, 
an  the  desire  to  conceal  even  the  voluntary  utterance  of 
them,  /oy  is  loud,  and  so  are  bodiiy  patn,  fear,  and 
terror. 

Such  are  some  of  the  uses  of  force  when  applied  to 
phrases,  or  to  one  or  more  sentenoes,  in  order  to  distinguish 
them  from  adjacent  phrases  or  sentences  in  discourse.  There 
are  other  applications  of  it,  to  single  ^ords,  to  syllables,  and 
to  certain  parts  of  the  concrete  movement,  into  which,  though 
<o(  some  consequence,  it  is  not  within  the  purport  of  this  ar- 
ticle to  enter.  They  will  be  found  described  in  Dr.  Rush's 
Philosophy  qfthe  Voice. 

The  common  idea  of  Bthphaeie,  it  may  be  remarked,  is 
that  of  mere  force ;  but  it  is  more  correctly  defined  to  be 
the  expressive  but  occasional  distinction  of  a  syllable,  and 
consequently  of  the  whole  word,  by  one  or  tSiore  of  the  spe- 
cific modes  of  time,  Quality,  force,  and  pitch.  Most  of  these 
iiave  been  illustratea  under  the  above  head^. 

X.  Rhythm  is  one  of  the  applications  of  force  and  quan- 
tity. It  may  be  defined  to  be  the  metrical  arrangement  of 
speech.  It  is  not  mainly  dependant  on  custom  or  on  the 
^emus  of  any  language  whatever,  but  arises  from  the  very 
jnan«er  in  which  speech  is  produced,  and  is  as  involuntary 
as  the  throb  or  remission  of  the  pulse,  or  the  inhaling  and 
re^irotion  of  the  breath.  In  the  ibrmation  of  speech  there 
is  a  regular  action  atid  reaction  of  the  organs  which  produce 
dt  To  ferm  a  heavy  syllable,  or  one  which  has  accentual 
«tress  upon  it,  these  organs  are  necessarily  placed  in  a  cer- 
tain position ;  and  from  their  very  nature  it  is  neoess^  that, 
befbce  they  ^rm  another  heavy  i^llable,  they  should  recover 
their  first  position ;  but  the  time  which  is  occupied  in  this 
recovery  of  their  position  is  not  ahArays  lost  to  the  purposes  of 
sn.'iech.  for  it  may  be  filled  up  with  one  or  more  syllables, 
vhifh  have  do  stress,  and  which  are  therefore  very  properly 
denom 'nated  light;  if  it  is  not  filled  up  in  this  way  it  is  a 
pause  or  rest    To  illuttrate  this,  ^et  us  take  the  words— 

Oda,  two,  thne,  four,  (U«. 

These  monykHables.  if  distinctly  and  deliberately  pro- 
nbunced,  have  t*o  peculiarities  \  each  has  the  organic  stress 
>or  emphaa8.and  each  has  a  pause  a/^r  it.  Let  these  pauses 
be  filled  up  With  tlie  light  syllable  and!  imd  then  the  two 
lines,  vix-:^ 

Ooa  aafl  two  uO^tlirM  aSl  fi>nr  fttod  five  and 

"Sttd 

One,       two,       three,       four,  •     five, 

will  be  of  exactly  the  same  length  as  to  time  in  music,  or 
rhythm  in  speech,  the  syllable  and  occupying  no  more  time 
than  what  neceasarily  intervenes  between  the  syllables 
under  organic  emphasis,    .  .       ^  ^  t         x. 

This  alternate  action  and  reaction  of  the  organs  or  speech 
was  called  by  the  Greeks  by  the  significant  terms  Thesis 
and  Arsis :  the  former  denoting  the  setting  down  of  a  sylla- 
ble, as  the  setting  down  of  the  foot  in  widking ;  the  latter 
denoting  the  ratting  qf  it  i«p,  like  the  lifting  of  the  foot 
from  the  ground;  the  former  jwroducing  the  heavy  syllables, 
the  latter  the  light  ones- 

The  weight  of  syllables,  or  in  other  words,  the  stress  with 
which  they  are  enunciated,  must  be  carefully  distinguished 
from  their  quantity,  since  the  weight  or  stress  with  which 
the  syUable  is  uttered  does  not  always  correspond  to  the 
relative  time  which  the  utterance  reouires.  Thus  in  the 
word  pensive^  the  syllable  pen  is  the  heavier,  but  it  is  not 
longer  than  the  syllable  sive.  So  also  in  the  word  inward, 
there  is  an  equality  of  time  in  the  two  syllables,  but  not  of 
weight  In  banish,  banner,  banter,  the  first  syllable  is  heavy 
but  short;  in  paper,  taper,  vapour,  it  is  both  hcarjr  and 
long ;  and  the  same  observation  applies  to  misery,  middle, 
mistress,  compared  with  miser,  minor,  mitre. 

Those  empnatical  divisions  into  which,  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  organs,  all  speech  naturally  falls,  are  called 


\}y  writers  on  this  %uh}ecil  cadences.*  Every  foil 
cadence  consists  of  a  heavy  syllable,  and  of  one  orna  ie  li^ 
ones,  but  pauses  may  be  substituted  to  make  m  the  cias 
which  any  of  these  syllables  would  occupy.  Imsuic,  «r 
metre,  therefore  in  speech  naturally  distnbat«s  mctf  -Mo 
two  kinds :  common  measure,  which,  according  to  Mr  S*>c«^ 
is  the  allotment  of  two  crotchets  or  their  equival«ots  t«csrh 
cadence;  and  triple  measure,  which  is  the  aOotiiiffiit  .f 
three  crotchets  or  their  ec^uivalents  to  each  cadence ,  em- 
phasis however  will  sometimes  prolong  the  dnratiov  «/  s 
cadence  beyond  the  allotted  time,  just  as  an  <ul  hUfism  m 
allowed  in  solos  in  music.  Without  entering  furtbct  ifiu 
minute  distinctions  or  exceptions,  the  following  may  «cn« 
as  specimens  of  each  kind.  This  mark  $  indicatea  a  alMt 
pause,  this  |  a  longer,  and  this  %  a  still  longer  one :— 

Cwmnon  Measure. 


Sojl  vpokethejgiurdUnlfoft 
I  Then  |  riuhM  in- 1  netooiul  1 1 
I  Him  i  Paris  |  foUnwM  1 1  to  the 


lhe|Trqi*«li«^| 


*» 


I  llmiqfhUMi 
e  I  dire  mr  |  ImrmM :  . 
hoUif  1  breathing  |  sUuc^ter.  f  |  boUi  n-  |  abh^4  w  f  mmC  | 

l>n«^tAn4.kek. 
'  Stielcht  mine  |  eye  |  haUi  |  oracbt  mv  )  flieew^  | 
'    MUul|U  I  meuomt,! 


Wbtlat  the  |  luubcepe  |  roond . 
KiUMt  I  UwQsC  and  1  (kUowa  j  gr«j.  ( 
Where  Uie  |  nibbUaf  |  floelu  f  do  felny ;  | 
Mouataiiiif  )  oo  whoee  |  barren  |  braaet 
The  I  labouring  j    '     ■  •  •    •    - 


fall 


lite  Ip««« 


i. 


I  elotidt  §  do  I  often  |  mL*  ( 

Triple  Measure. 

•K  At  Uie  I  cloee  of  Um  |  dayf  when  the  ( 

And  I  mortalil  the  |  sweets  of  for-  |  gatlblneta  {  ] 
Y  When  I  notight  but  the  ( turrenti  b    hcttrd  am  t' 
And  I  nought  but  the  |  nightiugale's  |  aoag  |  ui  i 

If  tilis  system  of  measuring  verse  were 
prosody  not  only  of  our  own  but  of  the  leam«4  I 
would  be  greatly  simplified.  The  list  of  f 
usually  given  at  the  beginning  of  the  *  OnMlos  mi  \ 
sum,*  would  be  reduced  to  four  or  fi>e ;  we  T 
no  such  unnatural  foot  as  an  iamb  or  ao  i 
syllable  at  the  beginning  of  an  iambic  line  «o«U  ertkar  if 
itself  form  a  cadence,  or  would  be  the  doae  of  a  eaAcaea.  «f 
which  a  pause  or  the  last  syllable  of  the  preeedioK  feae 
would  form  the  commencement.  Those  tinea  of 
would  then  be  reduced  to  the  trochaic  mdaaoTCL  tl 


I  Bikr  I  w  Xf-  I  ytiv  *A-  (  rpitZac,  | 
i  ^fX-  I  w  ^c  I  Kaiuov  I  ^iiiv,  \ 
0  a  I  /3ap/3i-  |  roc  cc  [  ^op^^uc  | 
it-  I  purra  |  fiovyov  |  Jfx«.  | 

From  the  above  examples  it  is  dear  that  Hiere  is  a  i  ^ 

rhythmus  in  poetry ;  ana  it  cannot  be  neoeiiftry  la  taaiii  m 
this  being  strictly  attended  to,  if  we  would  read  vcne  ■  m 
agreeable  and  expressive  manner.  Prose  also  baa  itoikyiW 
mus,  for  the  alternate  action  and  reaction  of  Um  ercaas  «f 
speech  necessarily  proceeds,  whether  what  is  spoken  b*  ftmm 
or  verse ;  and  the  only  difference  (so  far  as  aotUMi  »  am- 
cemed)  between  these  two  species  of  compositioii  is,  chat  ««!■• 
consists  of  a  regular  succession  of  similar  eadeoeea.  «r  «f  a 
limited  variety  of  cadences,  divided  by  jp-anrmitiMt  phbbb 
and  emphasis  into  proportionad  clausea,  so  as  «»  pmnc 
sensible  responses  to  the  ear  at  regular  pro«oirien«4  te- 
tances ;  prose,  on  the  other  hand,  is  compciaed  of  al  hms  if 
cadences,  arranged  without  attention  to  ehviooa  raU,  i 
divided  into  clauses  which  have  no  obvioosly 
proportion,  and  present  no  responses  to  the  «ar  at  any  k^ 
timate  or  determined  intervals. 

There  is  nothing  which  contributes  more  (o  the  ifci^ 
mical  How  of  prose  than  giving  a  light  soan4  fa  Mia* 
syllables.    If  this  be  done,  they  then  form  tbe  lettet  fart  «# 
cadences,  of  which  either  pauses,  or  em  phatieal  raoooa*  waJfc^ 
or  the  emphasixed  syllables  of  longer  words  ftra  ite  ka» 
ginning ;  but  if  they  be  pronounced  h<»a^-y,  it  m  fbca  ■»- 
cessary  that  they  should  themselves  form  the  begmatac  ^ 
new  cadences,  which  is  the  occasion  of  many  psQffM  haHtf 
introduced,  and  of  a  hca\7  and  halting  efaarsHcr  V^C 
communicated  to  the  piece.     Thus  the  rlait^  *  1^«   aat 
your  I  heart  be   |  troubled,'  |  wiH  be  rhythmical  if  m^m  a* 
thus  made  a  light  syllable;  but  the  effect  wiB  be  vary 
different  if  it  be  read  thus :— 'Let  not  |  your)  |  heart  ba  | 
troubled.*  [ 

or  the  advantage  of  cadences  in  triple  measuta  w«  te^ 

a  beautiful  illustration  in  the  firat  verse   of   tha   IJ 

Psalm  :— 

I'O]  vtTellUMika^the|Lotd;|||forbe  b  (  good. 1 1| Ito  Ito  < 
th  for  I  etnr.*  1 1 


Idutet] 


n 


i^^/^V/-^ 


*  Mora  ivoMrhr  rAyCAjmeoJ  enireow,  to  dwUncmh  Oiim 
vf  tM^pdy.  ^Ilr.  OnU  would  |»refer  the  term  i 
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On  the  otber  Hand,  a  succession  of  heavy  syllables,  with 
a  pause  intervening,  is  one  of  the  most  expressive  forms  of 
emphasis  both  in  prose  and  Terse.  Thus  the  following  line 
iVom  Milton  woula  lose  all  its  force,  if  read  so  as  to  form 
only  the  usual  number  of  six  cadences :  emphasis  prolongs 
it  to  eight,  thus : — 

'Rodu. 1 1  CATei,!  I  UkM«|  |  feiu,|  |  bogtj  |  deiuuid  1  thadei of  |  death.*!  | 

Independently  of  its  agreeable  effect  upon  the  ear,  and 
its  power  as  an  element  of  expression,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that,  as  rhythm  arises  from  the  very  manner  in  which  speech 
is  produced  by  the  organs,  he  who  speaks  agreeably  to  its 
laws  will  speak  easily  to  himself.  The  practice  of  reading 
or  speaking  idoud,  with  a  due  attention  to  the  rhythmus, 
may  even  be  recommended  as  a  means  of  improving  the 
health,  since  it  brings  into  regular  and  natural  action  the 
muscles  of  the  face,  the  throat,  and  the  chest ;  and  no  at- 
tempt completely  and  permanently  to  remove  impediments 
of  speech  can  be  successful*  which  is  not  based  on  the 
principle  here  developed. 

(A  succinct  account  of  rhythm  will  be  found  in  Wood's 
Grammar  qf  Elocution,  ch.  iv.  and  v.;  and  the  subject  is 
treated  much  more  at  length  in  Steele's  Prosodia  Ra- 
tionalis;  inThelwalFs  Illutirations  qf  English  Rhythmus; 
in  Roe*8  Principles  qf  Rhythm ;  and  in  Chapman^  Music, 
Melody,  and  Rhythmus  of  the  English  Language,  6vo, 
Edinburgh,  1819;  as  well  as  in  his  Rhythmical  Grammar, 
12mo,  1821.) 

Method  qf  Training  and  Strengthening  the  Vdcc^ln 
order  to  read  and  speak  well,  it  is  necessary  to  have  all 
the  vocal  elements  under  complete  command,  so  that  they 
rawf  be  duly  applied  whenever  they  are  required  for  the 
vivid  and  elj^nt  delineation  of  the  sense  and  sentiment  of 
discourse.  The  student  therefore  should  first  practise  on 
the  thirty-five  alphabetic  elements,  in  order  to  ensure  a  true 
and  easy  execution  of  their  unmixed  sounds.  This  will  be 
of  more  use  than  pronouncing  words  in  which  they  occur ; 
for  when  pronounced  singly,  the  elements  will  receive  a  con- 
centration of  the  organic  effort,  which  will  give  them  a 
clearness  of  sound  and  a  definite  outline,  if  we  may  so  speak, 
at  their  extremes,  making  a  fine  preparation  for  their  dis- 
tinct and  forcible  pronunciation  in  the  compounds  of  speech. 
He  should  then  take  one  or  more  of  the  tonic  elements,  and 
carry  it  through  all  the  degrees  of  the  diatonic  and  concrete 
scales,  both  in  an  upward  and  a  downward  direction,  and 
through  the  principal  forms  of  the  wave.  He  should  next 
take  some  one  familiar  sentence,  and  practise  upon  it  with 
every  variety  of  intonation  of  which  it  will  admit  He  should 
afterwards  run  through  the  phrases  of  melody,  and  the 
forms  of  the  cadence ;  and  lastly  he  should  recite,  with  all 
the  force  that  he  can  command,  some  passage  which  requires 
great  exertion  of  the  voice.  If  he  would  acquire  power 
and  volume  of  utterance,  he  must  practise  in  the  open  air, 
with  his  face  to  the  wind,  his  body  perfectly  erect,  his  chest 
exnanded,  his  tongue  retracted  and  depressed,  and  the  cavity 
of  nis  mouth  as  much  as  possible  enlarged  ;  and  it  is  almost 
unnecessary  to  add  that  anything  which  improves  the 
general  tone  of  the  health  will  proportionably  affect  the 
voice.  If  to  this  elementary  practice  the  student  add  a 
careful  and  discriminating  analysis  of  some  of  the  best  pieces 
which  our  language  contains,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  and  if 
he  strenuously  endeavour  to  apply  to  them  all  the  scientific 

Srinciples  which  he  has  learned,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
e  will  acquire  a  manner  of  delivery,  which  will  do  ample 
justice  to  any  subject  on  which  he  may  be  called  to  exercise 
his  vocal  powers. 

Intimately  connected  with  the  subject  of  delivery  is  that 
o^  Action,  Oratorical  action  has  been  defined  to  be  the  just 
and  elegant  adaptation  of  every  part  of  the  body  to  the 
nature  and  import  of  the  subject  on  which  we  are  speaking. 
As  every  man  who  feels  his  subject  will  necessarily  have 
some  action,  it  is  of  consequence  that  it  should  be  graceful 
and  significant  The  first  point  to  be  attained  is  to  avoid 
awkward  habits,  such  as  resting  the  chief  weight  of  the 
body  first  on  one  foot  and  then  on  the  other,  swinging  to 
and  firo,  jerking  forward  the  upper  part  of  the  body  on 
every  emphatic  word,  keeping  the  elbows  pinioned  to  the 
sides,  ana  sawing  the  air  with  one  hand  with  one  unvaried 
and  ungraceful  motion.  As  for  the  attainment  of  excel- 
lences, more  specific  rules  must  be  sought  for  in  professed 
treatises  on  the  subject,  but  the  following  general  uireclious 
wijl  be  found  to  embrace  much  that  is  useful :  '  Keep  the 
trunir  of  the  body  erect;  let  your  hands  be  at  liberty ;  feel 


your  subject,  and  the  action  will  come;  recollecting  at  th^ 
same  tiifie  that  the  right  hand  is  essentially  the  instramen 
of  action,  and  that  the  left  should  be  used  only  as  subor- 
dinate to  it.' 

As  gesture  is  used  for  the  illustration  and  enforcement  of 
language,  so  it  should  be  limited  in  its  application  to  such 
words  and  passages  as  admit  of  or  require  it.  A  judicious 
speaker  will  notbnly  adapt  the  general  style  and  manner  of 
^is  action  to  the  subject  the  place,  and  the  occasion,  but 
even  when  he  allows  himself  the  greatest  latitude,  he  will 
reserve  his  gesture,  or  at  least  the  force  and  ornament  of  it 
for  those  parts  of  his  discourse  for  which  he  also  reserves 
his  boldest  thoughts  and  his  most  brilliant  expressions. 

(On  the  subject  of  action  very  minute  directions  will  be 
found  in  Austin's  Chironomia.  London,  4to.,  1806 ;  see  also 
Chapman's  Music  qf  the  English  Language,  p.  112  J  and 
Walker's  Elements  qf  Elocution,) 

ORB,  ORBIT.  The  word  orbis  signifies  the  circumference 
of  a  circle  or  of  any  round  body ;  orbs  among  the  antient 
astronomers  meant  the  vast  crystal  spheres  in  which  the 
heavenly  bodies  were  supposed  to  be  placed  and  with  which 
they  revolved ;  hence  orb  came  to  be  used  for  a  sphere,  as 
when  the  sun  is  called  the  orb  qfday.  The  word  orbit  now 
means  the  relative  path  (^otionI  in  which  a  planet  travels 
round  the  sun  or  a  satellite  rouna  its  primary. 

We  should  perhaps  rather  say  that  by  the  orbit  of  a  planet, 
technically  speaking,  is  meant  the  approximate  path,  cir- 
cular or  elliptic  in  which  the  planet  may  for  a  time  be  sup- 
posed to  move  without  sensible  error.  Thus  when  for  some 
particular  purpose,  as  the  explanation  of  the  seasons,  we  sa^ 
the  earth  moves  round  the  sun  in  a  circle,  we  make  an  orbiC 
which  is  exact  enough  for  that  purpose ;  and  when,  to  explain 
the  equation  of  time,  we  are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  a 
more  exact  supposition,  that  of  an  elliptic  motion,  we  are 
still  said  to  speak  of  an  orbit  of  the  earth.  But  if  we 
were  to  speak  of  the  closely-folded  interlacing  spiral  in 
which  the  centre  of  the  earth  actually  moves  round  the  sun, 
usaf  e  (and  nothing  else)  would  require  us,  if  we  would  be 
und^tood,  not  to  call  this  the  orbit  of  the  earth,  but  its 
real  path,  or  real  orbit  or  some  such  distinctive  term ;  for 
it  is  generally  understood  that  the  word  orbit  applies  at  most 
to  tjbe  ellipse,  which  for  a  time  does  not  differ  sensibly  from 
the  real  path.  Theoretically  spea^ng,  this  ellipse  only 
touches  the  real  path  in  one  nolnt ;  and  the  ellipse  which 
most  exactly  tenas  to  coinciaence  with  the  real  path,  con- 
sistently with  satisfying  other  desirable  conditions,  is  called 
the  instantaneous  ellipse.    [Gravitation,  vol.  xi.,  p.  364.] 

The  elements  of  the  orbit  are  those  quantities  by  which 
the  position  and  ma^itude  of  the  {pro  tempore)  orbit  are 
fixeo,  such  as  the  major  axis  and  eccentricity,  which  deter- 
mine its  magnitude ;  the  longitude  of  the  node  and  inclina- 
tion of  its  plane  to  the  ecliptic,  which  determine  the  position 
of  that  plane  in  space ;  and  the  longitude  of  the  perihelion, 
which  aetermines  the  direction  of  the  m^jor  axis.  One 
more  determining  quantity  is  tacitly  supplied  in  the  con- 
dition that  one  focus  of  the  ellipse  is  aiwavs  to  be  in  the 
centre  of  the  sun.  The  only  remaining  mement  is  the 
periodic  time  of  the  planet,  or  its  time  of  revolution  round 
the  sun :  this  however  is  not  a  separate  element  for  each 
planet  but,  all  the  other  elements  beifig  given»  is  known 
for  every  planet  when  it  is  known  for  any  one. 

ORBITELLO.    £SiENA,  Pbovincb  of.] 

ORBITOUTES.    [Milleporid*.] 

ORCANNETTIN,  the  colouring  matter  of  alkanet  root 
ioreanette,  lithospermufn  tinctorium).  It  was  extracted 
from  the  root  by  JPelletier,  in  id  14.  It  is  procured  by 
treating  it  with  sether,  and  evaporating  the  solution.  This 
substance  has  a  x:es^nous  appearance,  is  fusible  at  140^ 
Fahr.,  and  is  of  so  deep  a  colour  as  to  appear  black.  '  Water 
dissolves  a  mere  trace  qf  it  but  alcohol  and  ather  become 
of  a  red  colour  bv  dissolving  it,  and  liquefied  foity  substances 
are  also  coloureq  by  it.  Apetio  acid  and  the  alkalis  dissolve 
it  the  latter  forming  blue  solutions;  acetate  of  lead  preci- 
pitates it  blue,  clUoride  of  tin  crii^^sop,  and  the  salts  of  irjQ^ 
and  of  alumina  of  a  violet  colour. 

ORCHARD.  Apples,  pears,  and  cherries  are  the  fruits 
principally  cultivated  in  orchards.  The  term  orchard  is 
likewise  used  to  signify  enclosures  in  which  filberts  or  wal- 
nuts are  grown:  the  word  yard  is  commonly  used  for 
similar  spaces  appropriated  to  the  production  of  figs  and 
grapes. 

Orchards  of  appl^  ^d  pears  are  more  numerous,  because 
more  productive,  on  the  old  and  new  red-sandstone  forma* 
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lions  than  on  any  other  strata ;  a  very  large  proportion  of 
all  the  cider  and  perry  that  is  manufactured  is  grown  upon 
these  soils.  The  principal  orchards  of  England  are  in  De- 
vonshire,  Somersetshire,  Gloucester,  Herefordshire,  and 
Worcestershire ;  on  the  continent,  in  Normandy  and  in 
the  vale  of  Stuttgard ;  and  in  America,  in  the  New  Eng- 
land states. 

For  an  orchard  of  apple-trees,  a  deep  unctuous  soil  should 
he  selected,  in  a  situation  sheltered  from  the  north  and 
north-west  winds,  and  open  to  the  south  and  south-east ; 
and  a  bank  is  preferable  to  a  low  spot,  for  not  only  is  the 
blossom  more  liable  to  be  injured  by  spring  frosts  where 
foga-  and  damp  prevail,  but  the  trees  themselves  become 
mossy,  and  perish  from  excess  of  moisture.  Dr.  Lindley 
{Guide  to  Orchard  and  Kitchen  Garden,  p.  1 1 7)  recommends 
an  eatly  and  effectual  preparation  of  the  soil,  and  the 
early  transplanting  of  the  trees:  •  They  cannot  be  removed 
from  the  nursery  too  soon  after  the  wood  has  become  ripe 
and  the  leaves  have  fallen  off;  for  between  this  time  and 
tho  wintt;r  many  of  them  will  make  fresh  roots,  and  be 
prepared  to  push  forth  their  young  shoots  with  more  vigour 
m  the  spring  than  those  whose  transplanting  has  been 
deferred  till  a  late  period  of  the  season.'  Young  trees 
will  require  to  be  watered  if  a  dry  spring  should  succeed 
the  autumn  of  their  planting,  and  tneir  roots  should  be 
occasionally  dug  rouna  and  manured.  Pruning  is  advan- 
tageous to  young  trees  when  skilfully  perform^,  for  it  is 
desirable  that  branches  should  not  oe  crowded  together, 
especially  in  the  centre  of  the  tree:  we  are  of  opinion  that 
it  IS  seldom  beneficial  to  old  trees,  excepting  for  the  removal 
of  misletoe ;  and  recommend  that  under  no  circumstances 
should  a  pruner  be  employed  who  amputates  large  limbs 
and  leaves  wounds  which  injure  the  alburnum  or  sap-wood 
by  exposing  it  to  the  atmosphere,  and  produce  canker  in  the 
stem  or  principal  branches.  It  may  firequently  be  useful  in 
an  exposed  situation  to  plant  two  or  three  rows  of  pear- 
trees  to  shelter  the  apple-trees  from  the  prevailing  storms, 
as  pear-trees  are  on  tne  whole  less  liable  to  suffer  from 
wind  than  their  more  brittle  kindred.  The  trampling  of 
heavy  cattle  is  at  all  times  injurious  to  orchards. 

For  pear-orchards  a  lighter  soil  is  desirable  than  for 
apples ;  the  same  rules  may  be  observed  for  their  planting 
and  preservation.  Washes  for  the  destruction  of  the  eges 
of  insects,  and  the  preservation  of  orchard-trees  firom  barK- 
ing  by  hares,  rabbits,  and  sheep,  may  be  seen  in  Lindley,  ut 
•up.  509 ;  Forsyth  On  Fruit  Trees,  p.  333 ;  Loudon's  Arbo- 
retum, vol.  ii.,  903,  &o. ;  for  further  information  see  articles 
Apple,  Cider,  and  Pear. 

Hie  principal  cherry-orchards  in  England  are  in  Buck- 
inghamshire and  Kent;  from  the  latter  county  a  large 
supply  is  sent  to  the  London  markets.  In  Alsace,  Wiir- 
temherg,  Berne,  and  Basle,  •  kirschwasser,*an  ordinary  spirit, 
is  distilled  Arom  cherries.  There  are  likewise  orchards  of  a 
small  acid  cherry  called  •  marasca'  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Trieste,  and  also  near  Zara  in  Dalmatia,  from  which  Mara- 
schino is  derived :  in  tho  Bergstrasse,  near  Heidelberg,  there 
are  cherry-orchards  which  fUrnish  an  early  supply  to  the 
London  market 

For  filbert  and  walnut  orchards  see  Filbert  and  Wal- 
wtJT.  (Forsyth  On  Fruit  Trees;  Lindley's  Guide  to  the 
Orchard  and  Kitchen  Garden ;  A  Treatise  on  the  Culture 
qf  the  Apple  and  Pear^  by  T.  A.  Knight,  Esq.;  Marshall's 
Rural  Economy  qf  the  West  qf  England,  vol.  i.,  p.  213; 
Loudon's  Arboretum  ;  Kenrick's  American  Orchardist,) 

ORCHES'TRA  (Gr.  6pxfi<rrpa,  mh'xch  contoins  the  same 
element  as  the  verb  Ipxi^^^a^,  to  dance),  that  part  of 
the  Greek  theatre  in  which  the  chorus  was  situated— 
where  the  dances  were  performed.  With  the  moderns,  the 
Orchestra  is  the  pUce  in  the  theatre  allotted  to  the  instru- 
mental band,  and  that  portion  of  a  concert-room  which  is 
assigned  to  the  musical  performers,  both  instrumental  and 
vocal.  We  not  only  apply  the  word  to  the  place  set  apart 
for  the  musioians,  but  often  use  it  to  designate  the  whole  of 
them  oollertively ;  in  which  case,  orchestra  and  band  are 
treated  as  synonjrmous  terms. 

Till  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  or  the  beginning 
of  the  last,  the  instrumental  performers  of  our  theatres  were 
stationed  in  a  box  on  the  side  of  the  stage,  and  out  of  view 
of  the  greater  portion  of  the  snectators.  They  were  then 
few  in  number.  But,  however  desirable  in  some  respects, 
it  would  be  impossible  so  to  dispose  of  the  large  bands  of 
the  present  day ;  and  all  things  considered,  they  could  not  I 
be  better  placed  than  where  they  now  are— just  below  the  I 


stage,  so  as  not  to  interrupt  the  sight,*  and  between  fht 
singer  and  the  audience,  thus  enabling  the  former  to  hcrv 
in  view  the  conductor  and  leader,  a  matter  of  ^grtml  nrnfm*^ 
ance  in  the  musical  drama,  where  all  is  sone  by  mtsmarj. 

The  Orchestra  of  a  concert-room  should  be  so  roiitntf4 
that  the  front,  when  no  passage  beneath  it  ti  lequu^  « 
about  five  feet  higher  than  the  level  of  tbe  room,  aad  ^ 
should  rise,  rather  steeply,  to  the  back,  the  corovnsuf  wKrt 
ought  to  be  rounded  oflT,  in  order  that  the  whole  %c^  J 
sound  may  be  directly  reflected.  Had  this  precmittioo  beRi  %  - 
tended  to  in  building  the  Hanover-square  Concert- roem. .  i 
orchestra  would,  for  its  size,  want  nothing  to  rradcr  «  j«iw 
feet  An  orchestra  may  be  too  wide,  which  vs  the  fralL  ta 
not  an  irremediable  one,  of  Exeter  Hall,  in  the  Stmai;  l^ 
distance  in  that  room  from  one  side  to  the  other  is  m  ^mt. 
that  the  various  sounds  do  not  blend  with  the  r9qu«4 
nicety :  and,  extraordinary  as  the  fact  may  appeer.  jtf.  \» 
a  delicate  and  experienced  ear,  a  perceptible  interral  cif  t^at 
elapses  before  the  sound  produced  on  one  side  ts  beard  I'a 
the  other. 

ORCHIDA'CEiE  are  Endogenous  plants,  with  tbe  •!> 
mens  and  style  consolidated  into  a  central  ooluinn.ajK!  wi:h 
an  inferior  ovary ;  they  constitute  tbe  whole  of  fbe  ria*« 
Gynandria  Monandria  of  the  Linnean  dasaiflcaiiott.  Tber* 
is  no  order  of  plants  the  structure  of  whoee  liowcn  is  m 
anomalous,  as  regards  the  relation  home  to  cech  other  W 
the  parts  of  reproduction,  or  so  singular  in  respect  to  ti» 
form  of  the  floral  envelopes,  of  which  an  tllitstraiM  ba* 
already  been  given  in  the  article  Oncidium.  Uobke  ecWr 
endogenous  plants,  the  calyx  and  corolla  are  not  itmilsr 
to  each  other  in  form,  texture,  and  colour ;  Deitber  baft 
thev  any  similitude  to  the  changes  of  outline  tbat  are  ok 
with  in  such  irregular  flowers  as  are  produced  in  oCbcr  (wts 
of  the  vegetable  creation.  On  the  contrarr,  by  aa  neeiai «« 
development,  and  singular  conformation,  of  one  of  tbe  petals 
called  the  labelium,  or  lip,  and  by  irreguUritica  citter  «f 
form,  size,  or  direction  of  the  other  sepals  and  petals,  by 
the  peculiar  adhesion  of  these  parts  to  each  otbcr,  ssaA  \j 
the  occasional  suppression  of  a  portion  of  them,  flowers  srv 
produced  so  grotesque  in  form  that  it  is  no  longer  wtib  ?U 
vegetable  kingdom  that  they  can  be  compared,  but  e«  s.-* 
forced  to  search  for  resemblances  in  the  animal  worlds  He .'« 
we  have  such  names  among  our  native  plants  aa  tbe  We. 
fly,  man,  lizard,  and  butterfly  orchis,  and  appcilatia&s  ^ 
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•  the  like  nature  in  foreign  countries.  Of  these  things  some 
idea  may  be  formed  by  the  following  cot,  where  1  repre- 
Rents  Oncidium  raniferum,  or  the  Frog  Oncidium,  so  called 
because  its  lip  bears  at  its  base  the  figure  of  a  frog  coueharU  ; 
2,  Pcristeria  elata,  the  Spirito  Santo  or  Holy  Ghost  plant 
of  Panama,  in  whose  flower  we  find  the  likeness  of  a  dove 
in  the  act  of  descending  upon  the  lip;  3,  Prescottia 
Cftiorans,  whose  lip  is  a  fleshy  hood ;  4,  Qongora  fulva ; 
5,  Cirrhcsa  trisiis;  6,  Cycnoches  ventricosum,  singularly 
like  a  swan,  the  arched  column  formina:  the  head  and 
ne<^k;  7,  Oncidium  pulvinatum;  8,  BolbophtfUum  barbi- 
gerum;  d,  Catasetum  viride  ;  and  \0,  PBristena  cerina. 

In  consequence  of  their  singular  forms,  their  gay  colours, 
and  the  delicious  fragrance  of  many  of  these  plants,  they 
have  of  late  years  been  cultivated  with  great  teal,  both  in 
this  country  and  abroad,  as  has  been  stated  in  a  former 
artif.le  [Epiphytes],  to  which  we  refer  for  information  con- 
cerning their  natural  habits.  In  this  place  we  proceed  to 
give  such  a  technical  account  of  the  structure  of  the  order 
as  will  enable  the  reader  to  understand  the  principles  of 
their  classification,  and  to  reconcile  their  structure,  irre^lar 
as  it  is,  with  regular  types  observable  in  other  parts  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom. 

Orchidaceous  plants  inhabit  all  parts  of  the  world,  except 
those  which  are  excessively  dry  or  excessively  cold,  both  of 
which  appear  uncongenial  to  their  nature,  and  they  are 
most  abundant  in  such  as  have  an  equable  mild  climate, 
moist  and  warm  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  Thus 
we  have  not  a  single  species  from  Melville  Island,  or  Nova 
Zembla.  or  fh>m  the  upper  regions  of  northern  mountains, 
nor  from  the  deserts  of  AfHca;  and  the  whole  province  of 
Mondoza,  one  of  the  dry  western  states  of  South  America, 
produces  but  one,  and  that  in  a  marsh.  On  the  contrary, 
the  woods  of  Brazil  and  equatorial  America,  of  the  lower 
ranges  of  the  Himalayas,  and  of  the  Indian  Archipelago, 
possess  countless  myriads  of  these  productions.  In  general 
in  hot  countries  the  species  are  epiphytes,  inhabiting  the 
branches  of  trees,  or  the  sides  of  roclu  and  stones,  to  which 
they  cling  by  means  of  long  twisting  fleshy  roots;  and  ter- 
restrial species,  that  is  to  say,  such  as  grow  exclusively  in 
the  grounrl,  are  rare  and  unknown :  in  colder  countries,  on 
the  contrary,  the  former  are  unknown  and  the  latter  only 
represent  the  order.  Thus  in  North  America,  where  Orchi- 
daceous plants  are  plentiful,  the  epiphytal  species  are  almost 
unknown,  a  sinde  species  only  occurring  in  Florida  upon 
the  branches  of  me  Magnolia.  Some  of  mem  are  true  para- 
sites, deriving  their  food  from  the  roots  of  trees  upon  which 
they  grow.  In  this  country  we  have  two  cases  of  the  kind, 
one  the  Neottia  Nidus  avin^  or  bird's-nest  Orchis,  a  brownish 
scaly  plant  springing  up  occasionally  in  woods,  and  the 
other  the  Corallorhiza  innata,  or  coral  root,  an  occasional 
but  very  uncommon  inhabitant  of  marshes. 

The  roots  are  of  the  following  kinds:— Firstly,  annual 
slender  fibres,  simple  or  branched,  of  a  succulent  nature, 
incapable  of  extension,  and  burrowing  under  ground,  as  in 
the  genus  Orchis.  Secondly,  annual  fleshy  tubercles, 
round  or  oblong,  simple  or  divided,  as  in  the  various  species 
of  the  same  genus ;  they  are  always  combined  with  the  first, 
and  appear,  from  their  containing  amylaceous  granules  in 
large  quantity,  to  be  intended  as  receptacles  of  matter  fit 
for  the  nutrition  of  the  plant.  Tubercles  of  this  kind  have 
always  a  bud  at  their  es^tremity,  and  may  be  considered  the 
principal  inferior  prolongation  of  the  axis.  Thirdly,  fleshy, 
simple,  or  branched  perennial  bodies,  much  entangled,  tor- 
tuous, and  irregular  in  form,  as  in  Corallorhiza,  Neottia, 
&c.,  or  nearly  simple  and  resembling  tubers,  as  in  Gastro- 
dia.  And  fourthly,  perennial  round  shoots,  simple  or  a 
little  branched,  capable  of  extension,  protruded  nrom  the 
stem  into  the  air,  adapted  to  adhering  to  other  bodies,  and 
formed  of  a  woody  and  vascular  axis  covered  with  cellular 
tissue,  of  which  the  subcutaneous  layer  is  often  green  and 
composed  of  large  reticulated  cells.  The  points  of  these 
rooU  are  usually  green,  but  sometimes  red  or  yellow.  In 
a  very  few  instances  of  leafless  species,  as  Chiloschista 
usneoides,  they  become  entirely  greeny  and  then  appear  to 
perform  the  functions  of  leaves. 

The  stem  is  found  in  its  most  simple  state  in  the  terres- 
trial OphrydecD,  where  it  is  only  a  growing  point,  surrounded 
by  scales  and  constituting  a  leaf-bud  when  at  rest,  which 
eventually  grows  into  a  secondary  stem  or  branch,  on  which 
the  leaves  and  flowers  are  developed.  This  kind  of  stem 
u*<ually  forms  every  year  a  lateral  bud  with  a  tubercular 
root  at  its  lower  ena,  and,  haying  unfolded  iu  flowers  and 


ripened  its  fruit,  perishes,  to  be  succeeded  by  the  stem  be- 
longing to  the  lateral  bud  previously  prepared ;  hence  those 
species  to  which  this  kind  of  stem  belongs  have  always  a 
|Miir  of  tubercles,  one  shrivelling  and  in  progress  of  exhaus- 
tion, the  other  swelling  and  in  progress  of  completion.  It 
is  sometimes  found  that  the  successive  formation  and 
destruction  of  annual  tubercles  takes  place  beneath  an 
equal  number  of  skins,  the  new  bud  and  tubercular  root 
being  always  formed  within  the  axil  of  a  9cale-like  coating 
belonging  to  the  parent;  this  takes  place  in  the  gents 
Thelymitra  and  elsewhere.  Sometimes  such  a  stem,  instead 
of  forming  a  new  bud  upon  its  side,  pushes  out  a  slender 
subterranean  root-like  runner,  which,  after  growing  to  some 
length,  is  arrested  in  its  growth,  and  then  forms  at  its  ex- 
tremity a  new  bud,  which  lengthens  at  its  base  into  a  tu- 
bercle. In  such  instances  as  this,  a  kind  of  locomotion  may  be 
correctly  said  to  take  place,  the  plant  shifting  its  place  yearly, 
and  to  such  a  distance  as  nray  be  determined  by  the  length 
of  the  ruimer,  which  separates  the  parent  plant  that  perishes 
from  the  young  offspring  that  is  generated.  Instances  of 
this  are  common  in  terrestrial  genera.  A  modification  of  it 
is  when  the  tubercles  are  buried  deep  under  ground,  and 
always  emit  a  root-like  stem  upwards,  which  produces  true 
roots  until  it  reaches  the  lignt,  and  then  only  develops 
leaves.  This  occurs  in  Corysanthes  and  elsewhere.  In 
other  cases  the  crowing  point  becomes  perennial,  thickens, 
is  scarred  with  the  remains  of  leaves  which  once  grew  upon 
it,  and  assumes  the  state  of  a  short,  round,  or  ovate  peren- 
nial stem  or  pseudo-bulb.  In  such  a  case  it  commonly 
emits  from  its  base  a  shoot,  which  creeps  along  the  ground, 
or  over  the  surface  of  a  branch,  if  the  species  is  an  epiphyte, 
and  becomes^a  woody  rhisoma,  covered  with  scales  which 
represent  undeveloped  leaves ;  after  having  advanced  to  a 
length  which  varies  in  different  species,  the  rhizoma  ceases 
to  grow,  and  forms  a  new  pseudo-bulb  at  its  end.  The  latter 
subsequently  protrudes  a  new  horizontal  rhizoma,  which 
again  terminates  in  a  pseudo-bulb,  and  thus  by  degrees 
large  masses  of  pseudo-bulbs  are  formed  by  a  single  indivi- 
dual, and  literally  pave  the  place  upon  which  they  grow. 
Such  pseudo-bulbs  are  entirely  analogous  to  the  scaly  bud 
found  upon  the  end  of  the  tubercular  root  of  an  Ophrydea ; 
and  the  rhizoma  in  like  manner  is  of  the  same  nature  as 
the  runner  that  connects  the  old  tubercle  with  the  new  one 
in  such  a  plant ;  but  pseudo-bulbs,  in  conseouence  of  their 
perennial  nature,  are  more  completely  formea,  often  have  a 
woody  texture,  generally  a  hard  epidermis,  assume  various 
angular  or  other  figures,  and  develop  a  definite  number  of 
leaves  from  their  points.  This  is  the  common  mode  of 
growth  of  the  genera  Maxillaria,  Stanhopea,  and  many 
others.  Pseudo-oulbs  of  this  kind  are  always  composed  of 
cellular  tissue,  containing  a  great  quantity  of  mucilage  (and 
amylaceous  granules)  traversed  by  simple  fibro-vasoular  cords, 
and  hollow^  into  an  infinite  number  of  minute  chambers. 
In  other  cases  the  rhizoma,  instead  of  having  pseudo-bulbs, 
forma  short  stems  which  are  terminated  by  one  or  more 
leaves,  as  in  Pleurothallis  and  its  allies,  and  in  the  genus 
Cattleya  and  others;  these  differ  from  the  pseudo-bulb- 
ous species  only  in  the  thickness  and  form  of  their  axis. 
The  formation  of  tubercles  and  terminal  buds,  or  of  creep- 
ing rhizomata  and  pseudo-bulbs,  is  the  most  common  ten- 
dency of  the  order,  but  not  the  only  one;  in  Eulophia, 
Bletia,  and  others,  the  rhizoma  assumes  simply  the  form  of 
an  ordinary  tuber;  and  in  Vanilla,  Dendrobium,  Vanda, 
and  others  of  a  similar  nature,  there  is  no  rhizoma,  but  the 
stem  lengthens  as  in  common  plants,  from  which  there  is 
nothing  to  distinguish  it ;  some  of  the  species  of  Dendro- 
bium are  remarkiwle  for  having  the  pseudo-bulbous  form  at 
one  end  of  their  stem,  and  the  common  state  at  the  other, 
as  D.  erumenatum,  &c.  When  such  plants  as  Dendro- 
bium Pierardi  grow  very  fkst,  in  an  atmosphere  which  suits 
them,  their  stems  will  frequently  branch,  when  the  new 
branches  throw  out  roots  in  abundance  from  their  base ;  in 
such  cases  the  original  branches  are  equivalent  to  the  rhizo- 
ma of  the  pseudo-bulbous  species,  and  the  secondary  branches 
to  the  pseudo-bulbs  themselves. 

The  leaves  are  yery  uncertain  in  their  appearance :  usu- 
ally they  are  sheathing  at  the  base,  and  membranous ;  but 
in  Vanillees  they  are  hard,  stalked,  articulated  with  the 
stem,  and  have  no  trace  of  a  sheath.  Frequently  they  are 
leathery  and  veinlesa,  as  frequently  they  are  membranous 
and  strongly  ribbed,  and  both  these  conditions  occur  in  the 
same  genus,  as  in  Maxillaria  and  Cypripedium.  In  a  large 
number  of  the  epiphytal  species  the  leaves  are  notched  un 
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equally  »t  the  apex,  a  lingular  structure  which  has  nat  yet 
been  noticed  in  those  with  membranous  leaves. 

Their  Uoral  envelopes  are  constructed  irregularly  upon  a 
ternary  type,  and  consist  of  three  exterior  and  three  interior 
pieces.    The  exterior  pieces  are  usually  nearly  equal,  and 
less  brightly  coloured  than  the  interior ;  but  the  two  lateral 
ones  are  often  of  a  somewhat  different  form  fh>m  the  other, 
which  is  anterior  as  the  flower  is  placed  upon  the  inflores- 
cence when  young,  but  which  often  becomes  posterior  when 
the  flower  is  expanded,  in  consequence  of  tne  flower-atalk 
being  twisted  or  curved :  these  parts  are  occasionally  united 
by  their  edges  into  a^  long  tube,  as  in  Masdevallia,  or  the 
lateral  ones  adhere  to  the  unguis  of  the  lip  in  various 
degrees,  or  two  of  them  are  consolidated  into  one,  as  in 
Corvcium  and  manv  other  genera.    Occasionally  the  inter- 
mediate piece  is  prolonged  at  the  back  or  base  into  one  or  two 
hollow  spurs,  as  in  the  genera  Satyrium  and  Disa;    still 
more  rarely  the  lateral  pieces  are  also  spurred,  as  in  Disperis. 
Various  other  less  important  modifications  of  the  exterior 
pieces  occur,  but  in  all  cases  the  whole  number,  threo»  is 
present    The  interior  pieces  are  usuall v  three,  never  more ; 
but  in  the  instances  of  Monomeria  and  Aviceps,  the  inter- 
mediate one  only  is  present.    They  are  generally  unequal, 
the  two  lateral  pieces  corresponding  in  form  and  size,  while 
that  between  them,  called  the  lip,  is  of  some  other  form  and 
size :   in  the  genus  Thelymitra  however,  and  in  Paxtonia, 
they  are  all  alike.    Nothing  can  be  more  variable  than  the 
proportions  they  bear  to  each  other  and  to   the  exterior 
pieces.    It  is  only  a  few  of  their  modifications  which  it 
teems  important  to  notice.    The  lateral  pieces  are  occa- 
sionally bifid,  as  in  certain  species  of  Habenaria :  in  Mega- 
chnium  falcatum  they  are  glandular  at  the  apex :    in  moat 
eases  they  are  distinct  from  the  column ;  but  in  Lepanthes, 
Gongora,  Disa,  and  some  others,  they  are  adnate  to  that 
organ :  in  no  instance  are  they  spurred  or  saccate.   The  lip 
is  either  distinct  from  the  column  or  united  to  it,  stalked  at 
Its  base,  or  dilated  there,  and  often  extended  into  a  bag  or 
spur,  which  is  sometimes,  as  in  certain  species  of  the  ^enus 
Spidendrum,  consolidated  with  the  ovary :  very  rarelv  it  has 
two  spurs,  as  in  Diplocenirum.    In  the  instances  of  Cama- 
rotis  and  Aoropera  it  is  saccate  at  the  point.    Its  form  is 
infinitely  varied,  the  extremes  of  variation  being  Paxtonia 
for  simplicity,  and  Coryanthesor  Stanhopea  for  complexity : 
these  and  all  other  complicated  forms  may,  without  diffi- 
culty, be  reduced  to  a  three-lobed  type,  the  simple  form  of 
which  is  found  in  Maxiliaria,  Bletia,  and  many  Cattleyas. 
The  lip  is  often  so  slightly  articulated  with  the  column  as 
to  swing  to  and  fro  upon  the  least  disturbance,  on  which 
account  it  sometimes  seems  as  if  it  were  endowed  with  a 
power  of  spontaneous  motion :  this  is  particularly  apparent 
in  certain  species  of  Pterostylis.    There  is  a  frequent  ten- 
dency in  the  lip  to  produce  tubercles  or  lamellae  upon  its 
surface;   the  latter  are  always  confined  to  the  veins,  the 
former  are  principally  found  near  the  base  of  the  lip,  and 
do  not  appear  to  nave  any  relation  to  the  veins :  it  is  m  the 
genus  Oncidium,  Eria,  and  Zygopetalum  that  these  bodies, 
the  use  of  which  is  unknown,  are  most  conspicuous.    Not 
un frequently  the  lip  is  hairy,  convex,  and  so  marked  and 
coloured  as  to  bear  no  little  resemblance  to  an  insect 

It  is  usual  to  call  the  exterior  series  of  floral  envelopes 
calyx,  and  the  interior  corolla ;  but  the  analogy  of  Maran- 
taoes  renders  it  probable  that  the  so-called  petals  are  a  row 
of  outer  sterile  stamens.  This  however  U  a  point  upon 
which  it  is  not  here  neeessar}'  to  enlarge. 

The  centre  of  the  flower  is  occupied  by  a  boay  called  the 
column,  which  is  formed  by  the  consolidation  of  the  style 
and  true  stamens.  In  the  greater  part  of  the  order  there 
is  but  one  stamen  present,  and  it  is  in  that  case  placed 
opposite  the  intermediate  sepal,  and  consequently  alternate 
with  the  lateral  petals ;  when,  as  in  Cypripedium,  there  are 
two  stamens  present,  then  the  usual  stamen  renuins  in  its 
custonury  position,  in  a  sterile  state ;  and  the  two  perfect 
stamens  are  additional,  and  placed  right  and  left  of  it  It 
is  supposed  that  hi  those  species  which  have  but  one  anther 
there  are  two  other  stamens  present  in  an  incomplete  con- 
dition, and  consolidated  with  the  other ;  and  from  the  evi- 
dence offered  by  monstrous  formations,  it  is  thought  that 
such  sterile  stamens  are  represented  in  Orchis  and  its  allies 
by  two  tubercles,  one  on  each  side  of  the  column ;  in  Bur- 
lingtonia  by  two  auricles  near  the  apex  of  the  column,  and 
by  other  signs  in  other  cases.  Some  objections  have  how- 
ever been  taken  to  this,  but  they  do  not  appear  of  sufficient 
moment  to  vquire  particular  discussioa.    The  reader  who 


is  anxious  for  information  as  to  this  and  scfcffml  cAtr  prc^f 
of  a  similar  kind,  is  referred  to  the  pre&tory  nmark*  r^ 
the  writer  of  this  article  in  Bauer*s  '  Illustrmtujiis  of  i>^' . 
daceous  Plants,*  4to.,  London.  1830,  lb38,  with  Isrty  f  ^Mh^ 
in  4 to. 

In  the  greater  part  of  the  order  a  single  antbif  trm.fiar  t 
the  column.  This  is  usually  two-celled,  but  otltu  ka*  .u 
cells  divided  into  two  or  four  other  cavities,  by  fbr  exk as* ». 
of  the  endothecium  between  the  lobes  of  the  polkti  on^v^ 
or  is  occasionally  more  or  less  completely  ooe-otIM  by  iv 
absorption  of  the  connective.  In  Opbrrdcs  u  m  crt* 
with  a  distinct  connective,  and  with  toe  bases  of  the  '^^ 
either  parallel  or  diverging,  and  then  its  cells  dehuce  ai  • : 
their  face.  In  Neottiese  it  is  also  erect,  but  appcvi  t>  U* 
dorsal  instead  of  terminal,  in  consequence  or  tb»  %tf^% 
being  placed  before  it  for  its  whole  length.  In  the  reai-Sr- 
der  of  the  order  it  falls  prone  upon  the  bead  of  tbe  rr^isr^ 
or  the  cUnandrium.  like  a  lid,  and  often  is  easily  decaccvd 
sometimes  this  kind  of  anther  originates  frxun  tbe  mir;  z. 
of  the  clinandrium ;  sometimes  from  within  the  mari^in.  a 
which  case  it  is  occasionally  covered  as  by  a  hood,  as  tu 
Cryptarrhena  and  other  genera. 

li)e  pollen  consists  of  lenticular  or  spheroidal gniai^  ciihrr 
single  or  cohering  in  pairs,  thraei^  or  Ibois,  or  m  Imt^t 
masses  in  indefinite  number.  The  grains  are  uaualij  l^J 
together  by  an  elastic  filamentous  silnianee,  wli^ch  i.t.  u! 
Ophryde»  and  many  others  forms  an  axis  round  wbjrh  ti« 

gains  or  masses  of  grains  are  arranged,  and  which  in  a  i%t; 
rge  part  of  the  order  assumes  the  appearance  of  a  ttmf  x 
caudicula.  This  body  either  contracts  an  adhcaiofi  w  ±  a 
gland  originating  on  the  margin  of  the  stigma,  as  ia  0^ 
rydesB,  Neotti^  and  Vandee,  or  it  is  folded  opoo  the  frr- 
Icn  masses,  as  in  Epidendrese^  or  it  terminates  in  an  a»ar- 
phous  dilatation,  as  in  many  Malaxide«.  In  all  cse^  :l 
consists  of  oellular  tissue,  sometimes  very  lax  and  lanx  aid 
thin*sided,  as  in  Polystachya  ramulosa,  moie  gcoamlij  vtn 
compact,  toiigh,  and  thick-sided ;  towards  the  end  «h»-£  ad- 
heres to  the  stigmatic  gland  the  tissue  bef«jtnf%  clDT>fa2c^ 
but  otherwise  it  is  more  or  less  lenticular.  In  Ophnidra 
the  caudicula  is  extended  towards  the  base  of  the  szil«r?- 
cells ;  but  in  all  the  other  divisions  of  tbe  order  the  ca^a^ 
cula,  when  present,  is  lengjLbened  in  tbe  dmcujo  «/  u« 
apex  of  the  cells. 

The  differences  in  the  structure  of  tbe  roiooia,  aaihir 
and  pollen  now  explained,  furni&h  botanisu  vuh  tbe  Kr^ 
means  of  classifving  the  order  and  of  breaking  it  up  uUo  vJt- 
orders,  in  the  following  manner  :— 


1.  UalmaU^m  (Jig.  1).  anther  oprreolar ; polkB  «msj.«ix3ii 
nor  gUnd. 

t.  Spiden4r0m  (Mg.  2),  anther  opcrtnlar :  poOas  waxy,  wifll  *»  - 
Ibldod  Daek  apoa  tiba  pollen  graina,  and  no  gland. 

3.  Vaudtm  (Jig.  3).  anUier  opercular;  policu  waxy, with  a  i 
laginooa  caudicula  and  gland. 

4.  OpMrydem  {Jig.  4\  anther  ereeti  Milan  wciVe  or  cm 
&  ArwtMm$tm  {Jig.  5).  anther  opereniar ;  poUen  graaalar  at  po« 

6.  NeoUUtf  (^Jfg.  6\  anther  donal;  polleto  pevdery. 

7.  CypripHu»»  authera  too,  aepmatad  by  a  tiinad  aaafla  lafcm. 

The  ovary  adheres  firmly  to  the  tube  of  tbe  calyx,  aai!  a 
oAen  so  twisted,  when  tbe  flower  is  sboutto  expand,  iha;  » 
back,  with  the  floral  envelopes  belonging*  to  it,  u  tarsvd  te 
the  front  It  consists  of  three  perfect  carf  eK  stmUjcM^i  c. 
temately  with  the  stamens  opposite  the  petaK  aod  kwarr^ 
the  placento  in  their  axis,  ana  of  three  other  pMrc%  il*- 
nate  with  the  first,  destitute  of  placentae,  and  cns'.^*  ' 
separating  from  tliem  when  the  fruit  is  ri^. 

The  st^a  is  a  viscid  exoavstion  in  front  of  tbe  a^ 
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and  just  below  it.    In  most  cases  it  is  quite  simple,  merely 

terminating  in  a  glandular  dilatation  of  the  upper  margin, 
called  the  ]:ostellum.  It  is  lined  with  a  lax  tissue  composed 
of  minute  ascending  jointed  hairB,  and  has  a  direct  com- 
munication with  the  cavity  of  the  ovary,  either  open  or  only 
imperfectly  closed  up.  The  glandular  dilakition  in  all  Van- 
deiB  and  Ophryde»,  and  in  many  genera,  separates  from  the 
8tigroa  and  adheres  to  the  pollen  masses,  but  it  is  also  in 
numerous  other  genera  at  all  times  inseparable  from  it.  In 
Bonatea,  in  Habenana,  and  in  some  other  genera  of  Oph- 
rydese,  there  are  two  arms  to  the  upper  edge  of  (he  stigma, 
each  arm  being  channelled  for  the  rcf.eption  of  the  caudicula 
of  a  pollen-mass,  and  terminating  in  a  separable  gland  ;  be- 
tween these  lies  a  membrane,  very  variable  in  size,  some- 
times merely  a  connecting  web,  sometimes  a  distinct  plica- 
ture  or  lobe,  and  occasionally  fornicate  an'a  extended  in  the 
middle  into  a  mucro. 

The  fruit  is  usually  a  capsule  of  six  valves,  bursting  when 
ripe,  and  discharging  a  multitude  of  minute  seeds,  with  a 
netted  loose  tonic.  In  Vanilla  however  and  some  other 
genera  the  fruit  is  succulent,  and  the  seeds  have  a  hard 
brittle  integument  immersed  in  aromatic  pulp.  Tlie  seeds 
apparently  contain  an  exalbuminous  embryo  ;  but  from  the 
great  minuteness  of  the  parts  this  point  is  not  yet  satisfac- 
torily determined. 

Impregnation  in  Orchidacese  was  at  one  time  thought  to 
take  place  in  a  peculiar  manner,  by  intersusception  of  the 
fertilising  principle  of  the  pollen  grains.  It  has  now  how- 
ever been  proved  experimentally  by  Brown,  A.  Brongniart, 
Morren,  and  the  writer  of  this  article,  that  it  in  reality  takes 
place  only  by  the  application  of  pollen  grains  to  the  mucous 
surface  of  the  stigma,  as  in  other  plants. 

Those  who  are  desirous  of  further  acquaintance  with  this 
singular  order  should  consult  Bauer*s  Illtutratiom,  above 
quoted ;  R.  Brown  s  Prodromtu  FJor^s  N,  HoUandiee,  Svo., 
1810 ;  the  same  author's  Observations  upon  (he  Impregna- 
tion qf  Orchideee and  Asclepiadea^  8 vo., London,  1831;  Lind- 
ley's  Genera  and  Species  qf  Orchidaceous  Plants^  8 vo.,  Lon- 
don 1830-40,  still  in  course  of  publication ;  and  Endlichcr's 
Genera  IHantarum,  p.  185,  4to.,  Vienna,  1836-40,  still  pub- 
iibhing. 

OROHIL,  or  ORCHELLA,  also  written  Archil,  is  the 
name- of  a  dye  as  well  as  of  the  plant  (one  of  the  humble 
tribe  of  Lichens,  or  Rock-Moss)  wnich  yields  it.  The  name 
is  derived  from  the  Orioello  of  the  Italians  or  the  Spanish 
Orchella,  It  is  often  corrupted  in  commerce  into  Rochilla 
weed.  Several  kinds  a^e  employed  for  tlie  same  purpose, 
which  are  distinguished  according  to  the  country  from 
whence  they  are  imported*  and  also  by  manufacturers  into 
tteed  and  moss,  the  former  name  being  applied  to  the  fili- 
form lichens  of  botanists  belonging  to  the  genus  Hoccella, 
to  be  treated  of  here,  while  the  terms  moss  and  rock- 
moss  are  applied  to  the  crustaceous  lichens  belonging  to  the 
genus  Lecauora,  which  include  the  Cudbear  and  Parelle  of 
dyers.  [Parblla.]  Toumefort  is  of  opinion  that  this  dye 
was  known  to  the  antients,  and  that  it  was  the  \nxnv  of 
Dioscorides ;  this  of  course  it  is  ditllcult  to  prove,  but  it  is 
remarkable  that  the  Arabian  authors  give  abryon  (an 
figvov?)  as  the  Greek  synonym  of  a  lichen  which  is  in  India 
used  as  a  dye.  Touinefovt  further  thought  that  this  was 
the  substance  used  in  dyeing  the  purple  of  Amorgos,  one 
of  the  Cyclades,  and  says  that  when  he  was  in  the  island,  the 
lichen  was  still  collected,  and  sold  for  ten  crowns  the  hun- 
dredweight, to  be  sent  to  England. 

The  mode  of  preparing  the  dye  was  however  lost,  until 
rediscovered  by  a  Florentine,  who  realised  a  large  fortune, 
and  kept  the  process  secret.  The  manufacture  was  retained 
for  a  century  in  Italy,  and  the  weed  was  collected  on  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  and  those  of  its  islands.  It  was 
however  called  tincture  of  turnsole.  The  Dutch  afierwards 
carried  on  the  manufacture,  and  called  it  lacmus  or  litmus; 
but  it  has  for  some  time  been  extensively  carried  on  in 
Bngland  and  Scotland,  as  is  evident  from  1813cwts.  having 
been  imported  in  1829,  though  the  quantities  of  good  kinds 
have  since  diminished,  from  the  difHculty  of  procuring 
tliem,  as  the  price  has  continued  to  rise,  and  manv  parts  of 
the  world  have  been  searched  for  species  fit  for  the  use  of 
the  dyer.  That  imported  from  the  Canaries  sella  for  260/. 
to  350/.  a  ton ;  Cape  de  Verde  weed,  as  high  as  300/. ;  the 
Azores  or  Western  Island  weed,  230/.;  Madeira,  150/.; 
Africa,  120/. ;  South  America,  120/. ;  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  20/.; 
while  some  has  receptly  been  brought  from  the  East  Indies, 
where  both  kinds  are  found,  and  one  of  them  very  abundantly. 


This  great  difference  of  price  is  owing  to  different  kinda 
being  collected;  some  kinds,  as  the  Canary  weed,  Roccella 
ttnctorid,  abound  in  colour;  while  others,  as  the  R.fuei- 
formis^  contain  it  in  much  smaller  proportion.  These 
species  resemble  each  other  a  good  deal,  and  therefore  the 
dftfficulty  is  great  of  collecting  the  good  kind.  Sir  W.  J. 
Hooker  has  given  as  the  character  of  the  genus  Roccella,-^ 
Thallus  coriaceo-cartilaginous,  rounded  or  plane,  branched 
or  lacineated  ;  apotbecra  orbicular,  adnate  with  the  thallus; 
the  disk  coloured,  plano-convex,  with  a  border  at  length 
thickened  and  elevated,  formed  of  the  thallus,  and  covering 
a  sublentiform,  black,  compact,  pulverulent  powder,  con- 
cealed within  the  substance  of  the  thallus. 

R.  tinctoria  (Dyers'  Roccella,  or  Orchil):  thallus  suffru- 
ticose,  rounded^  branched,  somewhat  erect,  greyish-brown, 
bearing  powdery  warts ;  apothecia  Hat  and  horny,  with  a 
scarcely  prominent  border.  A  practical  writer  describes 
'  the  good  kind  as  having  a  nearly  white  powder  on  its  sur- 
face towards  the  centre ;  the  under  surface  is  of  a  grey 
colour,  and  is  not  hairy ;  if  wetted,  it  does  not  turn  of  an 
orange  colour ;  its  edges  are  flat  and  thin.* 

R.fuciformis  (flat-leaved  Orchil):  thallus  /2b/,  branched, 
nearly  upright,  greyish- white,  bearing  powdery  warts ;  apo» 
thecia  homy,  bordered. 

Both  kinds  are  found  on  maritime  rocks,  as  well  on  the 
coast  of  England  as  those  of  the  places  already  indicated, 
or  on  dry  stone  walls,  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  sea- 
breeze  ;  the  more  arid  the  situation,  the  better  is  the  quality 
of  the  lichens.  The  presence  of  the  colouring  matter  is 
ascertained  by  steeping  the  weed  broken  up  in  small  pieces 
in  diluted  solution  of  ammonia,  in  a  bottle  half  filled  with 
liquid,  which  should  be  kent  corked,  but  frequently  opened 
in  a  temperature  not  exceeaing  ISO"*  Fahr.  Orchil  forms  a 
rich  purple  dye,  which,  though  fugitive,  is  considered  indis- 
pensable by  the  dyers,  because  it  greatly  improves  the  bril- 
liancy of  some  of  the  colours,  and  ^ives  the  pecular  lustre 
and  purple  tint  to  some  of  the  English  bro^d-cloths  in  con- 
sequence of  their  being  first  dyed  with  orchil.  JTArchil.] 
C  Proceed.  Com.  Asiatic  Soc.,'  April,  1837;  also  Thomson's 
'  Chemistry  of  Organic  Bodies — Vegetables,'  where  a  full 
account  is  given  oi  several  chemical  analyses  of  dye-yielding 
lichens,  p.  399.> 


1,  RuoccUa  tinctoria ;  a,  warti  o&  the  thallui.       • 

2,  Roccalla  tinctoria     (fttfil  ItxUa^ 

3,  RocceUa  AKiformis ;  6,  apothecia.        Digitized  by 
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ORCHO'MENUS,  called  the  *  MLnyean,*  and  afterwards 
'  the  Bceotian/  wag  a  city  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Lake 
Copais,  in  Bceotia.  In  the  earliest  period  of  Grecian  history 
it  was  known  as  a  place  of  great  power  and  wealth.  (Homer, 
Iliads  ix.  381.)  Its  anticnt  magnificence  is  attested  by  the 
treasury  of  Minyas  in  it»  which  is  described  by  Pausanias 
as  being  equal  to  any  similar  building  which  he  had  seen, 
and  by  the  subterranean  outlets  of  the  Lake  Copais,  the 
remains  of  which  exist  to  this  day.  [Bcxotia.  vol.  v.,  p.  43.] 
In  the  earliest  times  Orchoraen us  was  the  chief  city  of  the 
Minvans,  to  whom  the  greater  part  of  BcBotia,  including 
Thebes  itself,  was  subject.  The  history  of  this  people  is 
very  obscure.  Andrcus,  the  first  king  of  Orchomenus,  is 
called  the  son  of  the  river  Peneus  inThessaly.  In  Thessaly 
moreover  ^q  find  Minyans,  with  a  city  Orchomenus.  Min- 
yas is  alsD  made  a  descendant  of  i^olus.  Mr.  Thirl  wall 
8;;}s  that  the  early  legends  about  the  Minyans  '  may  be 
considered  as  indications  of  a  native  race,  apparently  Pe- 
lasgians,  overpowered  by  iEolian  invaders;  and  the  same 
fact  seems  still  mure  clearly  attested  by  the  names  of  the 
two  Orchomenian  tribes,  the  Eteoclean  and  the  Cephisian ; 
the  former  of  which,  called  after  £teocles,  the  son  of  Andreus, 
seems  to  have  cumprised  the  warlike  chiefs;  the  latter,  the 
industrious  people  which  tilled  the  plains  watered  by  the 
Cephisus/  {Huiory  qf  Greece,  vol.  i.,  p.  93.)  From  tlie 
heroes  of  the  Argonautic  expedition  being  called  Minyans, 
and  from  other  circumstances,  it  has  been  thought  that  the 
name  was  not  originally  that  of  a  nation,  but  was  used  as  a 
title  of  houuur  equivalent  to  heroes  or  warriors,  and  was 
afterward)  appropriated  to  the  iEolians  who  established 
themselves  at  lolcus  and  on  the  adjacent  coast  (Hnd^ 
p.  91.)  In  the  sixtieth  year  after  the  Trojan  war,  the 
iEoliau  Boeotians,  who  had  been  expelled  from  Thessaly, 
drove  out  the  Minyans  from  Orchomenus,  which  was  then 
with  its  territory  added  toBoBotia.  (Thuoyd.,  u  12 ;  Strabo, 
ix.,  p.  401.) 

At  and  shortly  before  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  we  find  Orchomenus  as  one  of  the  most  powerful  states 
of  the  BcBotian  confederacy,  end  having  under  it  the  towns 
of  Cho^ronea  and  Tegyra.  Its  government  was  oligarchical  t 
the  ruling  order  was  called  *  knights.'  (Diod.  Sic,  xv.  79.) 
When  Thebes  was  feeble,  and  Bu^tia  was  subject  to  Athens 
(about  B.C.  417),  Orchomenus  was  a  refuse  for  the  oligar- 
chical exiles  of  the  neighbourhood.  (Thucyd^  i.  113.) 
After  the  peace  of  Antalcidas  (b.c.  387),  by  which  the 
Boiotian  cities  were  ft-eed  from  the  supremacy  of  Thebes, 
Orchomenus  was  confederate  with  Sparta,  and  had  in  it  a 
Lacedajraonian  garrison.  (Plutarch,  Ptlop,,  16.)  In  the 
year  368  b.c,  theThebans,  taking  advantage  of  the  absence 
of  Epaminondas  on  an  expedition,  destroyed  Orchomenus, 
slaying  the  men,  and  selling  the  women  and  children  into 
slavery.   It  was  rebuilt  after  the  deatructioD  of  Thebes,  and 
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is  mentioned  by  DicsDarchos  about  twenty  years  i^«r  .# 
death  of  Alexander. 

The  worship  most  prevalent  in  OrcboiiMiras  was  iWt  / 
the  three  Graces  (xapirti^ta):  there  was  also  a  o**^*  ' 
Dionysus  in  the  city,  and  shrines  of  the  heroes  Ar^mor.  & . : 
Minyas,  with  which  games  (Miv^ui)  were  cofiii«ci«i  'S'b- 
to  Pind.,  Itth^  L  1 1 ),  and  a  tomb  of  Hesiod,  at  wkir^  «&^ 
ings  were  made.  In  the  Orchomenian  town  of  Tcr*-. 
there  was  a  temple  and  oracle  of  Apollo.  (Stcyk  B>3. 
Tiyvpa.) 

(Miiller's  Orchomenoi  und  die  Minfer :   Vtmchmnsz  • 
Heilenieche  AlUrihwmkunde ;   Clinton\  Fk$H  HfiU^t' 
Thirwairs  History  (^Greece,) 

ORCHOMENUS.  Arcadia.    [AEcxmA.] 

ORCIN,  a  peculiar  matter  obtained  by  Robiqocc  froa  s 
species  of  lichen  (variolaria  ordna),  H«  fovod  tlut  t5« 
colour  of  this  substance  is  derived  tnm  the  yssMcnn  U  t 
body  which  is  white  until  it  is  acted  upon  by  Cbe  x.r 
and  alkaUs,  when  it  becomes  reddish  violet.  The  pracvw  J 
preparing  orcin  consists  in  making  an  alcoholic  sotstaoo  ./ 
the  lichen,  and  then  treating  it  with  water,  wbicb  wpAratr*  » 
fatty  colouring  matter,  and  dissolves  a  bitter  aod  9acehmr,..t 
substance;  this,  after  several  solutaoos  aod  eraponaojr.v 
is  obtained  in  white  crystals.  Thcs«  cnstals  are  orrir, 
which  become,  as  already  stated,  of  a  reddish  \Kilct  r«I.  •• 
by  the  action  of  the  air  and  alkalis. 

ORDEAL,  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  ordteL  S  cftmar 
derives  this  word  from  or, '  magnum,'  and  ddti^  *}odwevi  a  ' 
which  is  also  the  derivation  given  by  Dneange.  Lvr  &-  Z 
Bos  worth  derive  it  from  or,  privative, '  without,'  mxtA  dur . 
'  difference,*  an  indifferent  or  impartial  jadgmeot,  a  j&ic- 
ment  without  distinction  of  persons.  The  Gernuui  «  "I 
urtheil,  a  judgment,  is  apparently  the  same  wont  aal  » 
also  a  compound.  (See  Selden,  NoUm  Id  FtMfmft,  4.  1 
Hickes's  Dtse.  Epist,  p.  149.) 

The  earliest  traces  of  any  custom  resembCn^  ^ht  onltf-s* 
is  found  in  the  book  of  Numbers  (ch.  v.),  io  the  waam  -4 
jealousy,  which  the  Hebrew  women  suspected  of  a4.;a*.cri 
were  compelled  to  drink  as  a  test  of  their  ionoceacv. 

Blackstone(Comm.onM«JLafrt<2/'i?ijf/a^vut  rr«rk  .*. 
*  Of  Trial  and  Conviction ')  says :— *  The  several  m#<kai»   ' 
trial  and  conviction  of  offenders  established  by  the  lae»  • 
England  were  formerly  more  numeroua  than  ac  vrw^r:. 
through  the  superstition  of  our  Saxon  ancestors.  «W  -&« 
other  northern  nations,  were  extremely  addicted  to  divkaat^  - 
a  character  which  Tacitus  observes  of  the  antieot  G«rs*«t 
{DeMor.  Germ,,  x.).  They  therefore  invented  a  cgoseiani-  s 
number  of  methods  of  purgation,  or  trial,  to  piusane  ^t.^ 
cence  from  the  danger  of  faue  witnesses;  and  ta  eoaae|  jrr  * 
of  a  notion  that  God  would  always  interpoae  aainn&as-^* 
to  vindicate  the  guiltless.    The  moat  antsent  specaes  cf  t:  — 
was  that  by  Ordeal;  which  was  peculiarly  dissmgitafad  t 
the  appellation  of  Judicium  Dei,  and  aometxaace  r«(^ar*- 
purgatio,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  eanonica]  ^IWT^^^■*:. 
which  was  by  the  oath  of  the  party.    This  wes  o^r«s  ftjr*^ 
either  fire-ordeal  or  water-ordeal,  the  former  htetnf  eoeAbv^ 
to  persons  of  higher  rank,  the  latter  to  the  uimrwi  feaf4«. 
Both  these  might  be  performed  by  depu^ ;  bot  iht  frar^u 
was  to  answer  for  the  success  of  the  tnal,  the  di|wti  i«:« 
venturing  some  corporal  pain  for  hire,  or  pcrhap*  lor  (n^A 
ship.   Fire-ordeal  was  pmormed  either  by  taking  vp  b  'is 
hand,  unhurt,  a  piece  of  red-hot  iron,  of  ooe«  rwA.  er  t^«« 
pounds  weight ;  or  else  by  walking,  barefbot  aud  blmdii^ 
over  nine  red-hot  ploughshares,  laid  lengthwise  af  sa*".  ^ 
distances;   and  if  the  partv  escaped  being  hurt,  hr««» 
adjudged  innocent ;  but  if  it  happened  otherwiee,  »•  w-.'^ 
collusion  it  usually  did,  he  was  then  coodemDed  ea  r>   ' 
However,  by  this  latter  method  Queen  Emma,  the  wkmi  - 
of  Edward  the  Confessor,  is  mentioned  to  hare  cl— rnS  :  - 
character  when  suspected  of  fkmiliarity  with  Alw^n  W:. « 
of  Winchester.    (Rudbome.  Hi$t,  mqj.  ITijsloa,  L  <  r4 
Water-ordeal  was  performed  either  by  piancm^  the  ^* 
arm  up  to  the  elbow  in  boiling  water,  and  cacafnAi^  ue.  ^ 
thereby ;  or  by  casting  the  person  suspeeted  into  a  nw  ? 
pond  of  cold  water,  and  if  he  floated  therein  witbiwl  ar 
action  of  swimming,  it  was  deemed  an  eridenee  uf  hs  r^ 
but  if  he  sunk,  he  was  acquitted.*     Another  s(««»    ' 
ordeal  was  the  corsned,  or  morsel  of  exeeration :  th»  t» 
a  piece  of  cheese  or  bread,  about  an  ounce  in  weight,  wi  .- 
was  consecrated  with  a  peculiar  form,  in  whieh  the  AIb^ :  * 
was  called  upon,  and  it  was  prayed  that  the  hrcBj  m^ 
cause  convulsions  and  paleness,  and  find  no  |tt«Acv.  ^  .« 
man  was   really  guilf|fti,^^^yi^igiOVW^I«t»»«"  *» 
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nourishment,  if  he  was  innocent.  The  conned  was  then 
given  to  the  suspected  person,  who  received  the  holy  sacra* 
meat  at  the  same  time :  if  indeed,  as  some  have  suspected, 
the  corsned  was  not  the  sacramental  bread  itself.  It  i:^  said 
that  Godwin*  earl  of  Kent,  in  the  reign  of  kinsr  Edward  the 
Confessor,  on  taking  his  oath  that  he  had  not  caused  the 
death  of  the  king's  brother,  appealed  to  his  corsned,  '  per 
buccellam  deglutiendam  abjuravit'  (Ingulphus),  which  stuck 
in  his  throat  and  killed  him. 

Tlie  Ordeals  of  water  and  iron  are  first  mentioned  in  the 
77th  law  of  Ina.  (Wilkins,  Leg,  Anglo-Sax.,  p.  27.)  See 
also  the  laws  of  Athelstan,  Edward  me  Confessor,  and  the 
Conqueror.    (Ibid.,  pp.  60, 1 98, 229.) 

In  the  '  Domesday  Survey'  the  readiness  of  claimants  to 
prove  their  title  to  land,  by  ordeal  or  by  battle,  occurs  in  a 
great  variety  of  instances ;  as  among  the  lands  belonging  to 
the  monastery  of  Ely,  at  a  place  then  called  Photestorp,  in 
Norrolk : '  Hane  terram  calumpniatur  esse  liberam  Vlchetel 
homo  Hermeri  quocunque  roodo  judicetur,  vel  hello  vel  /ii- 
diiio.*  {Dometd.,  tom.  ii.,  foL  2 1 3.  See  other  instances,  Ibid., 
fol.  1 10  b,  137, 162,  166.  I72b,  193,  208.  277b, 332.)  *  Ferri 
eandentis  Judicium  *  (the  ordeal  of  hot  iron)  is  the  only  ordeal 
of  the  '  Domesday  Survey.'  The  reason  for  this  is  given  by 
Gianville  (Tract, de Leg.  et  Consuet,  Eegm  Anglia,  1.  xiv., 
(h.  1) :  'in  such  a  case  the  accused  is  bound  to  clear  himself 
by  the  judgment  of  God,  namely,  by  hot  iron,  or  by  water, 
according  to  the  difference  of  rank,  that  is,  by  hot  iron  if 
he  should  be  a  free  man,  and  by  water  if  be  should  be  a 
villain  (si  f^ierit  rusticus).' 

Eadmer  (Hiit,  Novor,,  p.  48)  speaks  of  no  fewer  than 
fifty  persons  of  Saxon  origin  who,  in  the  reign  of  William 
Rufus,  being  accused  of  killing  the  king's  stags,  were  at 
one  time  sentenced  to  the  fire-ordeal. 

It  is  probable  that  the  Trial  by  Ordeal  was  not  discontinued 
in  England  by  any  positive  law  or  ordinance,  although  Sir 
S.  C^ke  (9  Bep„  32),  and  after  him  Blackstone  (4  Comm,^ 
345),  have  expressed  an  opinion  that  it  was  finally  abolished 
by  an  act  of  parliament,  or  rather  an  order  of  the  king  in 
council,  in  the  3  Henry  III.  (1219).  This  order  is  to  be 
found  in  Rymer*s  *  Feeders,*  vol.  i.,  p.  228 :  Spelman's 
*  Glossary,'  sub  voce  Judicium  Dei ;  and  in  Selaen*s  '  Notes 
to  Eadmer.'  Spelman  however  thinks  that  this  was  merely 
B  temporary  law,  without  any  general  or  permanent  opera- 
tion, and  that  the  Trial  by  Ordeal  continued  to  a  later  period. 
This  opinion  seems  confirmed  by  a  reference  in  the  *  Cal. 
Rot.  Fat.,'  p.  15,  to  another  order  in  council  in  the  14 
Henry  III., '  De  justitifi  faciendd  loco  ignis  et  aqusd.'  As 
however  it  is  only  mentioned  as  a  former  custom,  and  not 
as  an  existing  institution,  by  Bracton  (lib.  iii.,  cap.  16),  who 
wrote  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  or  the  com- 
mencement of  that  of  Edward  I.,  it  is  probable  that,  in 
coniequence  of  the  judgments  of  councils  and  the  inter- 
ference of  the  clergy,  the  Trial  by  Ordeal  fell  into  disuse  about 
the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  (Selden's  Notes  to 
Eadmer) ;  but  this  was  long  after  it  had  disappeared  fh>m 
the  judicial  systems  of  most  other  European  nations. 

Blackstone,  in  the  part  of  his  'Commentaries'  already 
quoted,  says, '  Purgation  by  ordeal  seems  to  have  been  very 
tntient,  and  very  universal  in  the  times  of  superstitious  bar- 
barity. It  was  known  to  the  antient  Greeks :  for  in  the 
'Antigone '  of  Sopbocles(v.  270)  a  person,  suspected  by  Creon 
of  a  misdemeanor,  declares  himself  ready  **  to  handle  hot 
iron,  and  to  walk  over  fire,"  in  order  to  manifest  his  inno- 
cence; which  the  scholiast  tells  us  was  then  a  very  usual 
purgation.'  And  Grotius  (on  Numb,  v.  17)  gives  us  many 
instances  of  water-ordeal  in  Bithynia,  Sardinia,  and  other 
places. 

*  In  Siam,  besides  the  usual  methods  of  fire  and  water 
ordeal,  both  parties  are  sometimes  exposed  to  the  fury  of  a  tiger 
let  loose  for  that  purpose :  and  if  the  beast  spares  either, 
that  person  is  accounted  innocent ;  if  neither,  both  are  held 
^  be  guilty ;  but  if  he  spares  both,  the  trial  is  incomplete, 
wjd  they  proceed  to  a  more  certain  criterion.'  (Mod.  Univ, 
Iftit,,  vol.  vii^  p.  266.) 

The  *  Asiatic  Researches*  (vol.  i.,  4to.  Calcutta,  1788, 
p.  389-404)  contain  a  memoir  on  the  trials  by  ordeal  among 
^  Hindus,  by  Ali  Ibrahim  Khan,  chief  magistrate  at 
penares,  communicated  by  Warren  Hastings,  Esq.,  nine 
{n  number:  l,  by  the  balance;  2,  by  fire;  3,  by  water;  4, 
^y  two  sorts  of  poison;  5,  by  Ck)sha,  in  which  the  accused 
urinks  of  water  in  which  the  images  of  the  sun  and  other 
"«ities  have  been  washed ;  6,  by  chewing  rice ;  7,  by  hot 
Otl;  8,  by  hot  iron;  9,  by  Pharmach,  in  whicii  an  image 


named  Dharroa,  or  the  genius  of  justice,  made  of  silver* 
and  another  of  an  antagonist  genius  Adharma,  made  of 
clay  or  iron,  or  those  figures  painted  respectively  on  white 
and  black  cloth,  are  thrown  into  a  large  jar,  from  which  the 
accused  is  instructed  to  draw  at  hazara. 

The  Latin  forms  of  service  for  the  different  species  of 
ordeal,  as  antiently  used  in  England,  are  given  by  Spelman 
in  his  *  Glossary,'  in  v.  from  the  Textus  I&fi'ensis. 

The  reader  may  consult  for  further  information  Grimm's 
Deutsche  Rechts-Alterthumer,  Gottesurtheil, 

ORDER  is  distinguished  from  degree  in  mathematical 
language  by  a  purely  conventional  boundary.  Both  are 
terms  of  succession;  thus  an  expression  is  of  the  first, 
second,  third,  &c.  degree,  according  as  its  highest  power 
is  the  first,  second,  third,  &c.  of  the  principal  letter. 
But  if  another  succession  should  occur,  say  one  of  differen- 
tiations, then  the  number  of  such  successive  operations 
is  the  order  of  the  process.  Thus  a  differential  equation 
which  contains,  at  the  highest,  the  fifth  power  of  a  differen- 
tial co-efficient,  is  said  to  be  of  the  fifth  degree ;  while  if 
the  highest  differential  co-efficient  which  occurs  in  it  is  the 
third,  it  is  said  to  be  of  the  third  order. 

There  is  a  particular  use  of  the  word  order  in  regard  to 
quantities  which  in#ease  or  diminish  without  limit.  If  A 
and  B  both  diminish  without  limit,  but  if  A  diminish  with- 
out limit  with  respect  to  B  [Infinitb],  A  is  said  to  be  of  an 
inferior  order  toB;  and  generally  the  first  powers  of  small 
quantities  are  said  to  be  of  the  first  order  ;  productH  of  two 
small  quantities,  and  second  powers,  of  the  second  order ; 
and  so  on. 

ORDERS,  HOLY.    [Ordination.] 

ORDERS  OF  ARCHITECTURE.  [Civil  Architbc- 
turk;  Column  J 

ORDERS  OF  KNIGHTHOOD.    [Knighthood.] 

ORDINARY.  This  term,  when  used  in  English  law, 
commonly  signifies  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  who  is  in 
general,  and  of  common  right,  the  ordinary  judge  in  eccle- 
siastical causes  arising  within  his  jurisdiction.  (Lind- 
woode's  Provinciaie,  lib.  i.,  tit.  3  )  The  term  is  also  applied 
to  the  commissary  or  official  of  the  bishop,  and  to  other 
persons  having,  by  custom  or  peculiar  privilege,  judicial 

Sower  annexed  to  their  offices  or  dignities.    Thus  an  arch- 
eacon  is  an  ordinary.    A  bishop  therefore  is  always  an 
ordinary,  but  every  ordinary  is  not  a  bishop. 

The  term  is  derived  from  the  Canonists,  and  is  in  common 
use  in  several  European  countries.  Since  the  Lateran 
council,  when  the  apostolic  see  assumed  the  power  of  pre- 
senting to  benefices,  the  pope  has  sometimes  been  called 
by  canonical  writers  '  ordinarius  ordinariorum.'  In  England 
the  probate  of  wills,  the  granting  of  letters  of  administra- 
tion, the  admission,  institution,  and  induction  of  parsons, 
and  several  other  authorities  of  a  judicial  nature,  are  vested 
in  the  ordinary.  The  judex  ordinarius  of  the  canon  and  of 
the  later  Roman  law  is  a  judge  who  has  judicial  cognizance 
in  his  own  proper  right,  as  such  judge,  of  all  causes  arising 
within  the  territorial  limits  of  his  jurisdiction.  He  is 
opposed  to  the  judex  delegatus,  or  extraordinarius,  whose 
jurisdiction  extends  only  to  such  causes  as  are  specifically 
delegated  to  him  by  some  superior  authority.  (Ayliffe*8 
Parergon,  p.  309;  Justin.,  Novell.,  20,  c.  3,  and  112,  c.3l.) 
With  reference  to  this  distinction,  it  became  usual  to  apply 
the  term  •  ordinary '  to  bishops,  who,  when  acting  in  their 
judicial  character  in  ecclesiastical  causes,  have  strictly  an 
ordinary  jurisdiction ;  and  we  find  it  used  in  this  sense  by 
Bracton  and  the  earliest  writers  upon  English  law. 

ORDINATE  is  that  particular  rectangular  Co-ordi- 
nate of  a  curve  which  is  measured  perpendiculariy  to  one 
of  the  axes  and  not  upon  an  axis.  [Co-ordinate.]  It 
is  necessary  to  observe  that  though  the  term  co-ordinate 
has  been  extended  to  what  are  called  polar  co-ordinates,  yet 
the  word  ordinate  is  not  separately  used  in  the  latter  system. 
The  etymology  of  ordinate  will  be  found  in  the  article  cited. 
ORDINATION,  the  ceremonjr  by  which  holy  orders  aro 
conferred,  or  by  which  a  person  is  initiated  into  the  ministry 
of  religion,  or  set  apart  for  preaching,  administering  the 
sacraments,  and  discharging  other  ecclesiastical  rites  and 
duties,  public  or  private.  In  the  Church  of  England,  a 
candidate  must  be  twenty-three  years  of  age  before  he  can 
be  ordained  deacon,  and  twenty-four  before  he  can  be  or- 
dained priest ;  must  have  an  appointment  to  some  cure, 
except  he  be  a  fellow  of  a  college ;  bring  letters  testimonial 
of  his  life  and  doctrine,  for  three  years,  from  three  beneficed 
clergyt^en :  undergq  ai)  examination  in  Latin,  Greek,  and^ 
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theological  learning ;  subscribe  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles 
and  the  Liturgy;  and,  as  bishops  now  almost  in\'ariably  i-e- 
quire,  have  ^aduated  at  one  of  the  English  universities, 
at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  or  at  some  other  recognised 
school.  No  person  can  hold  any  vicarage,  rectory,  or  bene- 
fice whatever,  except  he  be  in  full  orders. 

A  form  of  some  kind  has  always  been  observed  in  con- 
ferring the  priesthood.  This  was  the  case  under  the  Old 
Testament  dispensation ;  in  which  the  family,  age,  and  qua- 
lifi<*ations  of  the  indiyidual  appointed,  are  particularly  de- 
scribed. In  the  New  Testament,  our  Lord  called  the  twelve 
apostles,  and  sent  them  out— ordained  them  to  perform  the 
offices  of  religion.  So  likewise  the  apostles  ordained 
others;  and  the  form  they  adopted  for  setting  them  apart 
was  prayer  and  the  impaction  qf  hands.  In  this  manner 
bishops,  priests,  and  deacons  were  appointed ;  and,  for  at 
least  ten  centuries,  no  other  ceremony  was  used  or  added 
thereto.  When  the  church  became  corrupt,  this,  like  almost 
every  other  ordinance,  shared  the  general  perversion.  It 
lost  its  primitive  simplicity,  and  was  elevated  to  the  dignity 
of  a  sacrament.  The  plan  was  adopted  of  delivering  to  a 
person  ordained  priest  the  sacred  vessels,  i.e.  the  plate  and 
the  cup ;  employing  with  the  action  cert^n  words  by  which 
he  was  authorised  to  offer  sacrifice  to  Gft,  and  to  celebrate 
mass.  To  constitute  a  sacrament,  three  things  are  required, 
matter^  form,  and  institution.  Ordination  was  evidently 
instituted  by  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles ;  but  in  their  in- 
stitution of  it,  it  clearly  wants  the  main  essentials  of  a 
sacrament  The  church  of  the  eleventh  century,  in  convert- 
ing it  into  a  sacrament,  considered  the  vessels  as  the  matter, 
and  the  form  was  th^delivering  them  with  the  words : — 
*  Take  thou  authority  to  offer  up  sacrifices  to  God,  and  to 
celebrate  masses,  both  for  the  livine;  and  the  dead ;  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost.'  Pro- 
testant churches  have  returned  to  the  original  method  of 
conferring  orders,  and  use  only  prayer  and  the  imposition 
of  hands ;  some  sects  dispense  with  the  latter,  as  the  Wes- 
leyan  Methodists. 

The  great  controversy  between  Episcopalians  and  Pres- 
byterians is,  the  authority  by  which  holy  orders  are  conferred. 
TSm  former  hold  that  bishops  alone  are  vested  with  this 
authority ;  and  those  especially  who  entertain  the  notion  of 
Apostolic  succession,  i.e.  assert  the  fact  of  an  unbroken 
episcopal  series  from  the  days  of  the  Apostles  to  the  present 
time,  to  which  the  power  of  ordaining  ministers  is  confined 
and  through  which  it  descends,  deny  the  validity  of  orders 
and  even  the  existence  of  a  church,  where  there  is  no 
bishop.  The  Presbyterians,  on  the  contrary,  contend  that 
the  presbytery,  or  a  body  of  priests,  have  authority  for  this 
purpose ;  and  that  bishops  and  presbyters  are  in  Scripture 
the  same,  and  not  distinct  orders  or  oflScers.  They  urge 
that  Timothy  was  ordained  by  the  laying  on  of  the  hands 
of  the  presbytery;  and  that  ruul  and  Sarnabas  were  or- 
dained by  certain  teachers  and  prophets  in  the  ehurch  of 
Antioch,  and  not  by  any  bitihop  presiding  in  that  city.  It 
is  certain  however  tnat  bishops  have  existed  as  a  distinct 
order  from  the  very  earliest  times;  and  though  we  cannot 
assert  that  they  are  absolutely  essential,  yet  they  evidently 
contribute  to  complete  the  idea  of  a  church,  and  tend  to  its 
orderly  and  effectual  operation. 

Many  at  the  Reformation  held  the  call  of  the  people  the 
only  thing  essential  to  the  validity  of  the  ministry,  and 
taught  that  ordination  is  only  a  ceremony  which  renders 
the  call  more  solemn  and  authentic.  Accoidlingly  the  Pro- 
testant churches  of  Scotland,  France,  Holand,  Switzer- 
land, &c.,  have  no  episcopal  ordination.  For  Luther,  Cal- 
vin, Bucer,  Melancthon,  and  all  the  first  reformers  and 
founders  of  these  churches,  who  ordained  ministers  among 
them,  were  themselves  presbyters  and  no  other.  The  fol- 
lowing remarks  on  this  subject  appear  at  once  liberal  and 
judicious.  They  are  from  Burnett's  *  Exposition  of  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles  ;*  himself  an  English  bishop,  and  at- 
tached to  the  Episcopal  form  of  church  government.  *  If 
a  company  of  Christians  find  the  public  worship  where  they 
live  to  be  so  defiled  that  they  cannot  with  a  good  conscience 
join  in  it,  and  if  they  do  not  know  of  any  plaoe  to  which 
they  can  conveniently  go,  where  they  may  worship  God 
purely,  and  in  a  regular  way  ;  if,  I  say,  such  a  body,  finding 
some  that  have  been  ordained,  though  to  the  lower  func- 
tions should  submit  itself  entirely  to  their  conduct;  or 
finding  none  of  thuse,  should  by  a  common  consent  desire 
tome  of  their  own  number  to  minister  to  them  in  holy 
things,  and  should  upon  that  beginning  grow  up  to  a  regu- 


lated constitution;    though  we  are  very  mtxm  tksl  Aass 
quite  out  of  all  rule,  and  could  not  be  4ooe  wiil—t  t  tan 
great  sin,  unless  the  necessity  were  grtmt  and  wffmmr': 
yet  if  the  necessity  is  real  and  not  feigned,  Cbss  mwmm^ 
demned  or  anulled  by  the  article  (tbe  zSrd) ;  fcr  «!■■  ia* 
grows  to  a  constitution,  and  when  it  waa  began  bj  i 
tent  of  a  body,  who  are  tuppoeed  to  baw  aa 
such  an  extraordinary  case,  whatever  aotae  f 
have  thought  of  this  since  that  time,  )Yl  w«  mt^  wy  m» 
that  not  only  those  who  penned  the  Artkl««»  Vol  ibt  M« 
of  this  church  for  above  half  an  age  afier,  did,  BUe-A- 
standing    these    irregularities,    acknovledc*    tbe   tmi%i 
churches  so  constituted  to  be  true  cburdiet  as  It  alt  u« 
essentials  of  a  church,  though  they  bad  been  at  tni  onyv 
larly  formed,  and  continued  still  to   be  tn  bb  tmptgisft 
state.'    And  af^in: — 'Whenever  God  by  ba  fasMdian 
brings  Christians  under  a  visible  nmaaity  of  bcng  cAl^t 
without  all  order  and  joint  worship,  or  of  idning  ta  aa  n- 
lawful  and  defiled  worship,  or  finidly,  of  brMkmg  ibi— ifc 
rules  and  methods  in  oraer  to  the  being  united  in  wont,  f 
and  government;  of  these  three,  of  which  one  sort  U 
chosen,  the  last  is  the  least  evil,  and  bat  tbe  fcwai  u 
conveniences  hanging  upon  it,  and  tbttrfixt  H  ma/  b« 
chosen.'    {BMmett  On  the  Artielet/  WMt$oo'9  neol^gtcm 
Dictionary.) 

ORDNANCE,  a  general  ttnn  appUed  to  tbe  gireac  ar 
tillery  (guns,  carronades,  howitzers,  and  HMrtaia)  vfacb  i» 
used  in  war,  on  land  or  at  sea ;  the  name  being  frobakv 
derived  from  the  compagnies  d^ordfnrnoMce^  or  Frates 
Archers,  instituted  in  1448  by  Cbarlea  VII.  of  France 

The  wars  between  the  emperor  Cbailet  T.  cad  FiBom  1 
gave  rise  on  the  Continent  to  the  first  importaBt  ittfr»^e^ 
ments  in  the  construction  and  use  of  heavy  artiUcfy.  Ac^ 
cording  to  Templehof  it  was  then  that  tocae  c&rts  esrs 
made  to  establish  a  system  of  proportioos  betwcftt  tl« 
length,  the  thickness,  and  the  calibre  of  ordnaon ;  flat 
gunpowder  was  improved,  and  that  certam  reUiui»  between 
the  charge  of  powder  and  the  weight  of  the  nm«ctiW  W^as 
to  be  csUblished.  It  was  not  however  till  the  bccmwtii  i 
the  seventeenth  century  that  artillery,  vbicb  bad  Ul.i» 
been  chiefly  used  in  the  attack  and  defience  of  feftfMwv 
began  to  be  extensively  emploved  in  engagetDcnXs  l«sv««i 
hostile  armies ;  but  in  1632  the  Austrian*  and  Svcdob- 
get  her  are  said  to  have  brought  into  tbe  fleld  eoiM  (jka 
among  which  were  24,  16,  12,  and  6  pounder  gnm. 

An  artillery  capable  of  accompanying  tbe  xapid  mr*9- 
ments  of  cavalry  was  first  systematically  intodMcd  to  w 
fare  by  Frederic  the  Great;  but  the  hiU  det«kpo«s]«f 
the  important  services  which  are  capable  of  being  readme 
by  this  arm  is  due  to  the  Prottian  geocnl  ScbarM** 
since  whose  time  the  horse-arUllery,  as  it  is  caJM,  Li* 
been  considered  as  an  indispensable  requisite  in  tte  ars-^o 
of  every  nation  in  Europe. 

In  the  British  service  the  management  of  tbe  ^ZJmj% 
rockets  invented  by  Sir  W.  Congreve  is  asaigBed  u  a  f«> 
ticular  troop ;  and  though  these  missiles  baT«  ooC  U««  tct 
very  generally  employed,  they  have  occasamaUj  Tiraru' 
considerable  semce.    [Rocket.] 

The  materials  of  which  ordnance  is  fonocd  aie  m  a^ 
brass;  the  latter  being  a  mixed  metal  compowd  utcu^^ 
and  tin,  in  the  proportion  of  from  8  to  12  paiu  of  tbe  "^"^ 
to  100  parts  of  the  former.  Iron  guns  are  sinxicer  ti^ 
those  made  of  brass,  and  consequently  they  ar«  better  at^ 
to  resist  the  eflects  of  the  long  continued  firing  wkjc^  Cua 

Elace  at  the  sieges  of  for  treses.  Brass  guns,  oft  tac  uim 
and,  being  lighter,  are  more con\'enientIy  tran*nrtAS  *■* 
place  to  place  with  troops  in  the  field,  and  they  are  as-Jk 
enough  to  resist  all  the  firing  which  can  be  re^utrcd  U  • 
made  from  them  in  any  general  action.  It  is  ^^A  tbat  • 
the  campaigns  of  the  duke  of  Wellington,  in  Sp«jL  I- 
rounds  were  fired  in  one  day  from  brass  ordnance  -  ax<d  *..^ 
from  300  to  350  rounds  were  fired  constantly,  in  LSk  t-" 
time,  from  iron  24-pounder  guns. 

Ordnance  is  now  cast  either  m  loam  or  in  dry  mmi :  a^ 
the  latter  material  is  said  to  be  prefeircd  becauw  U  frr^  ■ 
the  surface  of  the  gun  to  be  more  correctly  fjnnpd,  a- 
renders  it  unnecessary  to  complete  the  figure  of  tie  *  •• 
by  the  process  of  turning.  To  make  the  mould  for  ^rr 
in'sand,  a  model  or  pattern  of  the  gun  '\m  executed,  sa  i*-w 
of  wood,  or  more  properly  of  brass;  these  parts  atw  flaj^ 
severally  within  what  is  called  the  gunbox*  wbfa^  ■  » 
cast-iron,  and  consisU  of  portions  corxespoDduw  to  tb«»  - 
the  model.    Between  the  Utter  and  the  intcnor  iMfcn  ^ 
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the  gun-box  the  sand  U  then  well  rammed;  and  when  the 
whole  of  the  moulding  is  thus  formed,  the  gun-box  is  taken 
to  pieces,  the  several  parts  of  the  mould  are  fitted  toeether, 
and  in  this  state  dried  at  a  stove.  I-astly.  the  mould  being 
placed  in  a  vertical  position,  with  the  breech  or  thicker 
part  downwards,  and  its  interior  surface  having  been 
piinted  in  order  to  prevent  adhesion  to  the  metal  in  casting, 
the  melted  iron  or  brass  is  suffered  to  flow  in  through  a 
pipe  at  the  upper  extremity  of  the  mould,  on  one  side  of 
what  is  callea  the  dead  head  (a  mass  of  metal  which,  in 
casting,  is  formed  beyond  the  muzzle  extremity  of  the  gun). 
Id  12  nours  after  being  cast,  the  mould  may  be  removed, 
and  the  gun  may  be  bored.  FCannon.]  Guns,  carronades, 
howitiersi  and  mortars  are  all  cast  and  bored  in  the  same 
manner. 
Iron  guns  are  cast  from  pig-metal  of  diflerent  qualities. 


which  are  melted  together  in  order  to  produce  a  composi- 
tion possessing  only  that  degree  of  hardness  which  will  per* 
mit  the  boring  to  be  effected.  Ordnance  formed  of  cast* 
iron  and  of  gun-metal  being  apt  to  run  at  the  vent  in  con- 
sequence of  the  beat  produced  by  rapid  firing  in  action,  the 
vent  in  guns  of  the  former  kind  is  drilled  in  a  bolt  of 
wrought-iron,  and  in  those  of  the  latter  kind,  in  a  bolt  of 
pure  copper :  the  bolts  are  then  screwed  into  the  pieces  for 
which  they  were  intended. 

The  following  cut  shows  the  form  of  a  brass  gun  whose 
proportions  are  those  of  a  heavy  6-pounder ;  and  we  have 
subjoined  a  table  of  the  dimensions  and  weights  of  the  prin- 
cipal natures  of  guns  in  use  in  the  Brit'sh  service.  The 
natures  and  uses  of  carronades,  howitzers,  and  mortars  have 
been  already  described  under  those  words. 
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Length  of 

Calibre 

Katnre  of  Ordnance. 

in 
inches. 

Ounin         1 

Bore  in 

Weight 

cwt.  qr.  lb. 

Calibrea 

Inchee. 

CaUbrea 

ISPoottdert 

(med. 
llight 

4.623 
4.623 

17.0 
13.0 

78.6 
60.08 

16.13 
12.24 

18    0      0 
13    0      0 

«     9^itto 

•        • 

4  2 

82.9 

ii;J 

16.13 

13    8      0 

5 

heavy 
<  mvd. 
(light 

3.66S 

21.91 

18    0      Q 

u    e  ditto 

3.668 

19.63 

72.0 

19.0 

9    1      2 

a 

3668 

16.36 

60.0 

15.67 

6    0      0 

S        o., 

'[ 

2.913 

28.78 

73.0 

82.1i 

6    0      0 

n     3  ditto       . 

• 

2.913 

16.48 

48.0 

15.79 
11.67 
88.72 

3    0      0 

2.91S 

12.36 

S6.0 

8    1      0 

S  JWitto        , 

• 

2.019 

89.72 

to.o 

8    2    11 

.KVlnch 

, 

lO.O 

9.0 

90.0 

9.86 

56    0     0 

fig-Pounders 

• 

8.05 

10.0 

80.5 

lO.O 

50    0      0 

42.ditto 

. 

7.018 
6.41 

16.24 

108.5 

15.24 

65    1      0 

32^itlo 

1 

17.8 

108.5 

16.72 

53    3    24 

1 

6  41 

1498 

96.0 

14.U 

47    8    24 
50    0    16 

^4-ditto       • 

* 

■ 

5.823 

19.58 

108.5 

18.46 

6  8*/3 

15.45 

84.5 

14.42 

40    0      8 

9 

KUIIHn 

- 

5.292 

20.4 

108.0 

19.22 

49    0    19 

§  /  '"                   ,', 

* 

b.'ias 

18.13 

960 

16.95 

37    8    18 

^  ^ 

{ 

4.633 

23.36 

108.0 

82.11 

33    3    24 

f 

12-dltto       • 

• 

4.623 

22.06 

96.5 

20.91 

33    0      0 

4.623 

19.47 

84  5 

19.88 

29    8      6 

4.8 

25.71 

108.0 

24.4 

31    0      3 

9^  ditto       • 

4.S 

24.28 

96.5 

23  0 

28    8      3 

* 

4.2 

21.48 

84.5 

20.18 

26    0     4 

4.8 

8i».0 

81.0 

18.68 

24    3    97 

'l 

3.668 

27.81 
2\.26 

96.5 

26.4 

23    0      4 

e^utio     ; 

• 

3.668 

^l 

19.89 

18    0      0 

\ 

3.668 

19.63 

18.85 

17    0     4 

68-  Poonders 

. 

{ 

8.05 
8.06 

l:^ 

nf 

m 

36    0      0 
29    0     0 

i 

42^itto       . 

• 

6.84 

7.52 

52.42 

7.52 

38    0      0 

4 

32KliUo       . 

, 

6.85 

7.68 

43*32 

7.68 

17   0     0 

24-4ltto      • 

{ 

5.68 

7-66 

7  66 

13    0      0 

2 

* 

5.68 

6.34 

36.0 

6.34 

11    8     0 

5 

IS^tto      • 

• 

{ 

5.16 
5.16 

7.59 
5.45 

29.3 
28.0 

7.59 
5.45 

10    0      0 
8    10 

12-ditio       . 

• 

4.52 

5.78 

38.36 

6.78 

6    0      0 

The  axis  of  the  trunnions  is  at  right  angles  to  that  of  the 
gun,  and  is  usually  about  half  their  diameter  below  the 
latter  axis  ;  but  Dr.  Gregory,  in  his 'Lectures  on  Gunnery,' 
recommends  that  it  should  intersect  the  axis  of  the  gun,  in 
order  that  the  recoil  of  the  piece  in  firing  may  be  more 
steady.  The  vent  is  two-ninths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
it  enters  the  bore  at  about  eight-tenths  of  an  inch  from  the 
bottom  of  the  latter. 

The  diameter  of  the  bore  is  called  the  calibre  of  the  gun ; 
this  is  rather  greater  than  the  diameter  of  the  shot  by  which 
the  nature  of  the  gun  is  designated,  and  the  difference  be- 
tween them  is  called  the  windage.    [Windaob.J 
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A  scale  of  quarter  degrees  is  graduated  on  the  base  ring, 
the  zero  line  being  in  a  plane  passing  through  the  axis  of 
the  gun  and  cutting  tlie  exterior  surface  immediately  above 
the  trunnions,  and  the  intersection  of  such  plane  with  the 
side  of  the  muzzle  is  marked  by  a  notch  on  the  latter 
These  quarter-sights,  as  they  are  called,  serve  to  give  tha 
gun  an  elevation  not  exceeding  three  degrees ;  and  this  is 
accomplished  by  lowering  the  breech  till  the  division  ex- 
pressing the  intended  elevation  and  the  notch  on  the  side  of 
the  muzzle  are  in  a  line  with  the  object  The  axis  of  the 
gun  will  then  be  inclined  to  a.  plane  passing  through  the 
objiiot  and  the  axis  of  the  trunnions,  in  an  angle  equal  to 
that  which  is  indicated  by  the  division  above  mentioned. 

A  point-blanc  disposition  of  the  gun  is  that  in  which  the 
zero  notch  on  the  base  ring  and  that  on  the  side  of  the 
muzzle  are  made  to  coincide  in  direetion  with  the  object, 
whether  this  line  of  direction  be  or  be  not  parallel  to  the 
horizon.  But  when  a  notch  on  the  top  of  the  base  ring 
and  one  at  the  top  of  the  muzzle  are  made  to  coincide 
in  direction  with  the  object,  the  gun  is  said  to  have  the  line 
0/ metal  elevation,  [Gunnery,  p.  493,  coL  1.]  The  angle 
which  the  axis  of  the  gun,  m  this  case,  makes  with  a  plane 
passing  through  the  trunnions  and  the  object  is  about  ore 
degree. 

For  elevations  greater  than  three  degrees  a  tangent  scale 
is  employed ;  this  is  a  brass  rod  which  slides  up  and  down 
in  a  groove  formed  in  the  direction  of  a  diameter  to  the  base- 
ring  of  the  gun,  and  is  divided  into  quarter  degrees.  In 
using  this  scale  the  latter  is  drawn  up  till  the  graduation 
expressing  the  intended  elevation  is  at  the  sur&oe  of  the 
base  ring ;  then  the  breech  of  the  gun  is  lowered  till  a  notch 
at  the  top  of  the  scale  and  that  at  the  top  of  the  muzzle  are 
in  a  line  with  the  object  The  axis  of  the  gun  (allowance 
being  made  for  the  difference  between  the  semidiameters  of 
the  base  ring  and  muzzle  [Dispart])  is  then  inclined  to  a 
plane  passing  through  the  trunnions  [and  the  object  in  an 
angle  indicated  by  the  said  graduation. 

The  iron  employed  in  gun-making  is  now  so  much  refined 
and  the  processes  of  casting  and  boring  are  so  much  im- 
proved, that  it  has  been  found  practicable  to  diminish  con- 
siderably the  quantity  of  metal  in  iron  guns,  and  thus  to 
facilitate  greatly  their  transport  from  place  to  place ;  accord- 
ingly iron  ordnance  is  at  present  cast  with  much  lighter 
proportions  than  formerly.  So  much  advantage  also  is  now 
obtained  from  the  more  uniform  density  and  the  more  per- 
fect sphericity  of  shot,  that  it  has  even  been  found  convenient 
to  ream  up  (scrape  out  or  re-bore)  the  existing  ordnance,  so 
as  to  bring  each  nature  of  gun  iffi\f[^§^^^^  higher  calU^r^ 
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ThuB  the  old  iron  6-poanden  have  been  converted  into 
9-pounder« ;  1 8-pounders  into  t4-pounders,  and  lo  on.  The 
practice  was  first  recommended  by  Colonel  Paixhans*  in 
France,  and  it  bas  lately  been  adopted  in  tbis  country. 

The  application  of  locks  to  naval  ordnance  was  introdaced 
by  Sir  Cbarles  Douglas  (captain  of  tbe  fleet  to  Admiral 
Rodnev  in  the  action  of  1782),  and  their  ejficiency  has  since 
been  tuUy  recognised.  At  first  the  locks  were  made  with 
one  flint  only,  and  in  the  event  of  this  becoming  unservice- 
able the  loss  of  time  attending  the  fixing  a  fresh  flint  was 
found  to  be  so  great,  that  instead  of  renewing  the  flint,  re- 
course was  generally  then  had  to  the  lintstock  or  port-fire. 
But  tbis  defect  has  been  removed  by  the  construction  of  a 
lock  which  carries  two  flints,  so  disposed,  that  on  the  failure 
of  one,  by  simply  turning  the  nut,  the  other  may  be  brought 
into  use.  This  improvement  was  made  in  1818,  by  Major- 
Gen.  Sir  Howard  Douglas ;  it  was  immediately  introduced 
in  the  British  navy,  and  has  since  been  adopted  in  the  land- 
service  artillery. 

From  experiments^made  in  Fftmce  it  has  been  ascertained 
that  hollow  shot,  being  with  equal  weight  greater  in  dia- 
meter than  such  as  are  send,  when  fired  with  low  charges 
of  powder  against  ships,  produced  most  dangerous  breaches 
in  their  sides;  and,  in  consequence,  certain  heavy  iron 
howitzer-guns  for  discharging  such  missiles  have  been  in- 
Uoduced  in  the  French  navy.  Similar  experiments,  at- 
tended by  like  results,  were  in  1828  made  in  this  country  by 
the  late  General  Millar  with  a  short  and  massive  1 2-inch  gun 
which  he  invented  on  the  occasion.  The  hollow  shot  pro- 
jected from  this  piece  of  ordnance  weighed  120  pounds,  and 
being  impelled  by  1 1  pounds  of  powder,  producing  an  initial 
velocity  of  1000  feet  per  second,  it  pierced,  at  the  distance  of 
400  yards,  a  strong  frame-work  of  timber,  making  an 
opening  which  would  have  seriously  compromised  any 
ship  so  struck.  A  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  using  these 
powerful  arms  in  a  future  war  has  led  the  British  govern- 
ment to  adopt  them  in  the  royal  navv,  and  now  the  ships 
of  war  always  carry  a  certain  number  of  such  guns  on 
their  lower  decks.  It  is  observed  however  that  the  effect  of 
hollow  shot  cannot  be  depended  upon  at  a  disiance  of  more 
than  400  yards  if  the  weight  of  the  shot  is  hue  half,  nor  at 
more  than  600  or  600  yards  if  the  weight  is  but  two-thirds, 
of  that  of  a  solid  shot  of  equal  diameter. 

Kxpertments  have  also  been  made  in  France  on  the  eflect 
of  loaded  or  live  shells  as  they  are  called,  when  projected 
horizontally  into  ships,  the  fuses  of  the  shells  being  regulated 
80  that  tbe  latter  may  explode  as  soon  as  they  have  pierced 
the  side,  and  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  the  consequences 
must  then  be  most  destructive.  The  existence  of  loaded 
shells  on  board  of  ships  has  been  objected  to  on  account 
of  the  danger  which  might  ensue  from  the  accidental  igni- 
tion of  their  fuses,  but  it  is  replied  that  this  danger  may  be 
avoided  by  keeping  each  shell  in  a  separate  box,  or  by  cover- 
ing the  fuse  with  a  metallic  cap  till  the  moment  when  it  is 
required  to  be  put  in  the  gun. 

Camii;^^.— Carriages  for  ordnance  are  of  several  kind^, 
according  to  tbe  nature  of  the  arm  or  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  employed. 

Field  gun-carriages  consist  of  two  cheeks  or  side  pieces  of 
elm,  firmly  attached  together  by  transoms  and  resting  on  tbe 
axle-tree  of  the  wheels;  the  trail,  or  rear  extremity  of  the 
side  pieces,  touching  the  ground  when  the  gun,  which  lies 
over  the  axle-tree,  u  in  a  horizontal  position,  that  is,  in  a 
state  for  action.  Generally  now  however,  instead  of  con- 
tinuing the  two  side  pieces  to  the  rear  extremity,  one 
■olid  or  block  trail  of  oak  is  firmly  attached,  near  the  axle, 
to  two  short  side  pieces,  the  oilier  extremity  resting  on  the 
sround  in  the  case  just  mentioned,  or  being  attad^d  by  a 
hook  to  the  limber  when  the  gun  is  travelling.  The  limber 
is  a  bed,  with  shafU,  mounted  on  two  wheels,  and  carr}-ing 
two  ammunition  boxes  for  the  service  of  the  gun ;  the  horses 
are  harnessed  to  the  limber,  and  the  gun  with  its  carriage  is 
drawn  after  the  latter.  An  ammutiilion  waggon  also  ac- 
companies each  piece  of  ordnance,  anH  there  are  othen 
always  in  reserve. 

Field  howitzer  carriages  and  their  limbers  are  f  imilar  to 
those  just  mentioned,  but  stronger,  and  the  cheeks  of  the 
carriage  are  farther  asunder. 

Carriages  of  a  light  construction  are  employed  for  the 
email  artillery  which  is  used  on  service  m  mountainous 
countries. 

The  travelling  carnages  for  aiege-ordnance  are  made 
wholly  of  oak,  and  the  Umber  carries  no  ammunition ;  the 


great  size  and  weight  of  the  gun-carriage  trail  n^{ 
ting,  when  it  resU  on  the  hmher,  tbe  boxea  to  be  t 
there.  The  trail  of  siege-howitzer  carriagea  doea  oot  tswrfa 
the  ground  when  removed  from  the  limber,  but  nrta  and  b 
made  to  run  on  two  iron  truck- wheels. 

Carriages  for  gairison  service  and  for  the  navy  ensiit  of 
two  short  cheeks  or  brackets,  connected  by  tiineiii,  aad 
they  move  on  four  truck-wheels.  Garrison  caniagea  an 
now  generally  made  of  cast-iron,  which  is  more  duraUa  ihm 
wood,  particularly  in  tropical  climates.  High  platlbnns  ef 
timber  or  cast-iron  are  also  oocaaionally  placed  at  the  sabnt 
angles  of  fortresses ;  they  are  made  to  turn  at  one  <xtxc«4y 
upon  a  vertical  pivot,  the  other  extremity  travecaiBC  tbivefk 
ninety  ot  a  greater  number  of  degrees.  The  usual  can»oa 
carriage  is  mounted  upon  this  platform,  and  thas  the  pi««e 
can  be  fired  over  the  parapet  in  any  direction  at  pleasort. 

Mortars  are  placed  upon  solid  beds  of  wood  or  iron,  wW^ 
are  made  as  heavy  as  is  consistent  with  the  power  of  Ins*- 
porting  them  from  place  to  place,  for  the  saxe  of  obtaiiuBs 
steadiness  when  the  piece  u  fired.  The  larger  kinds  «. 
mortars  and  their  beds  are  removed  on  platform  carnagtA. 
Sea  mortar-beds  are  made  of  strong  timber ;  tbev  bate  s 
hole  in  the  middle  for  receiving  the  iron  bolt  on  wnicfc  th« 
bed  turns  round,  and  thev  are  placed  on  strong  woodea 
frames  fixed  in  the  vessels  by  which  ibey  are  earned. 

The  number  of  horses  employed  in  the  British  senu*  t* 
draw  artillery  of  the  different  natures  is  as  follows :— F«r 
an  18-pounder  or  an  8-inch  howitzer,  from  8  to  10  hot— ^ 
For  a  12pounder,  9-pounder,  a  heavy  6-pounder,  oti  24- 
pounder  howitzer,  from  6  to  8  horses.  For  a  light  t-ftnn- 
der,  a  heavy  3-pounder,  or  a  12-pounder  howitzer,  inm  4  to 
6  horses.  It  may  be  observed  here,  that  two  horses  canoyC 
draw  a  weight  twice  as  great  as  that  which  can  be  draws 
by  one ;  therefore  the  number  of  horses  which  sbouU  be 
applied  to  draw  weights  must  be  increased  in  a  higher  nxm 
than  the  weights. 

Formerly  two  6-pounder  guiu  were  attached  to  cadi  bat- 
talion of  infontrr,  but  this  practice  has  long  been  dacoBti- 
nued,  and  now  all  the  artillery  which  accompanies  an  sr«y 
into  the  field  is  formed  into  batteries  or  brigsdea.  cadi  oits- 
riably  consisting  of  six  pieces.  The  brigades  of  foot-axtilkn- 
consist  either  of  five  medium  IS-pouodcrs  and  a  kesvy 
6|-inch  howitzer,  or  five  9-poundersand  a  5(-inch  bowitar ; 
and  a  troop  of  horse-artillery  is  usually  accompanied  hj  !«■ 
light  6-pounders,  besides  a  light  S^-inch  howii*er. 

8ix-pounder  guns  were  not  much  employed  with  tW 
armies  under  t^  Duke  of  Welhngton,  as  they  wete  §moi 
to  be  inferior  in  effect  to  the  artillery  which  the  Frsack 
brought  into  action  during  the  war ;  they  may  besem  bs 
advantageously  employed  with  a  corps  detached  6c  lbs 
purpose  of  intercepting  sn  enemy's  convov :  but  tt  asi  ht 
observed  in  general,  that  field  ordnance  should  be  wrb  m 
may  take  goml  effect  against  troops  at  the  dklaure  ef  9m 
or  1000  yards.  Twelve-pounders  and  even  18-pottBdfysa'v 
necessary  in  the  field  when  it  is  required  to  dsstr^is 
palisades  or  small  intrenchments,  to  break  dowm  hndgsi^ 
and  the  like. 

The  guns  hitherto  employed  in  the  attack  and  dafauta  vi 
fortresses  have  been  12,  18,  and  24  pounders:  the  last  ac« 
tued  in  the  formation  of  breaches,  and  the  others  §m  iW 
purpose  of  dbmounting  the  encmy*s  artillexy  l^  dituca  or  \j 
ricochet  firing. 

With  respect  to  the  quantity  of  ordnanco  which  ahsu 
accompany  an  army  into  the  field,  no  prectse  rule  cau  im 
given,  as  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  men  to  that  ef  the  f«-« 
lu  the  great  armies  on  foot  during  the  late  wars  uua  v«*^ 
various ;  but,  sccording  to  General  Lespinsase^  u  dr%iaMu  •< 
12.000  men,  including  two  regiments  of  oavaliy,  ahould  ht 
attended  bv  three  brigades  of  horse  and  three  of  Atld  arSk- 
lory :  one  brigade  of  each  kind  is  recommended  to  buukuav* 
with  the  division,  another  of  each  kind  to  retaain  wish  tte 
general  park  of  artillery,  and  the  rest  with  the  de|i64  &•  iuk 
of  the  army. 

Tbe  principle  which  should  govern  a  comottnder  ui  th# 
choice  of  guns  for  naval  actions  is,  accordmg  to  Sir  HouuH 
Douglas,  tliat  with  equal  cahbre  they  should  poas^A  t^ 
grestest  point-bUno  range;  the  practical  maxiaa  tut  ■■■¥ 
them  being  to  close  to,  or  within  that  ranges  and  than  t^ 
fire  with  precision  snd  rspklitT.  Long  guns  are  new  sur 
posed,  in  general,  to  be  preferable  to  oarroiUMlos  Um  ths 
nav}',  both  because  their  fire  is  more  aocurttte,  and  hoou^. 

when  h^ *-'M  by  tbe  iriw  qT  mWoA  the  ajtis  ^  tbe 
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gun.  For  tbe  sake  of  obtaining  a  nearly  horizontal  direc- 
(ion  when  a  tthip  is  rolling,  it  is  a  common  rule  in  action  to 
fire  when  the  vessel  is  nearly  upright ;  but  this  is  said  to 
be  subject  to  some  limitation,  for  it  may  happen  that  then 
tbe  sbip  is  in  the  trough  or  hollow  of  the  sea,  in  which  case 
she  will  have  less  command  over  her  enemy  than  if  she 
were  on  the  summit  of  a  wave :  and  it  is  recommended  that 
shot  intended  to  take  etiect  on  the  hull  of  an  enemy's  ship 
should  be  discharged  while  the  side  engaged  is  descending 
towards  the  water;  or  if  intended  to  act  against'the  rigging, 
it  should  be  fired  with  the  rising  motion  of  the  side,  provided 
the  aim  be  taken  low. 

Detads  concerning  the  exercises  of  ordnance  for  land- 
ser%ice  may  be  seen  in  Spearman's  British  Gunner,  under 
the  word  •  Exercise ;'  and  for  sea-service,  in  General  Sir 
Uownrd  Douglas's  Treatiie  on  Naval  Gunnery,  Part  iii. 

ORDOVl'CES.    [Britannia] 

ORE.    [Mining.] 

OREBRO.    [Swbdbn] 

OREGRUND.    [Sweden] 

OREL,  a  government  of  Great  Russia,  is  situated  be- 
tween 61"  60'  and  56**  N.  lat  and  32"  dCK  and  39^-E.  long. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Kaluga,  on  the  north-east  by 
Tula,  on  the  east  by  Tambow,  on  the  south-east  by  Wo- 
ronetz,  on  the  south  by  Kursk,  on  the  south-west  by 
Tschemigow,  and  on  the  north-west  by  Smolensk.  Its 
area  is  stated  by  Hassel,  according  to  Reymann's  Map,  at 
17,830  square  miles;  but  other  writers  make  it  only  16,000 
square  miles.    Schubert  agrees  with  Hassel. 

Face  qf  the  Country;  Soil;  C/tma/e.— The  country  has 
a  considerable  elevation,  but  it  contains  no  mountains.  There 
are  some  chains  of  calcareous  hills,  and  some  eminences 
along  the  banks  of  the  rivers.  The  soil  generally  consists 
of  fine  sand  mixed  with  fertilising  ingredients,  and  is  well 
adapted  to  all  kinds  of  grain :  in  some  parts  it  is  composed 
of  a  rather  more  compact  clay  and  loam.  There  is  very  little 
unproductive  land,  and  few  heaths  and  morasses.  Some  of 
the  rivers  belong  to  the  basin  of  the  Dnieper,  and  others  to 
that  of  the  Wolga ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  country  be- 
longs to  the  basin  of  the  Dnieper,  and  slopes  to  the  south. 
The  principal  river  is  the  Desna,  which  comes  from  Smolensk, 
passes  through  the  circles  of  Briansk  and  Trubtschewsk, 
where  it  becomes  navigable,  and,  having  received  several 
other  rivers,  runs  into  the  government  of  I'schemigow.  Tlie 
second  river  is  the  Oka,  which  rises  on  the  frontier  of  Kursk, 
and  would  be  navigable  at  Orel  if  the  stream  were  not  ob- 
structed by  numerous  mills.  It  receives  several  small  rivers, 
by  which  it  is  so  enlarged,  that  during  the  whole  summer  it 
is  navigable  for  flat-bottomed  boato  of  the  burden  of  26,000 
poods  (900,000  lbs.),  and  when  the  water  is  lower,  of  16,000 
poods:  no  part  of  it  is  obstructed  by  rocks.  The  third 
principal  river  is  the  Sosna,  the  source  of  which  is  near 
that  of  the  Oka ;  it  runs  to  the  north-east,  receives  on  both 
■ides  several  smaller  streams,  and  falls  into  the  Don  on  tbe 
frontier  of  Woronetz.  There  are  no  large  lakes,  but  the 
province  is  extremely  well  watered  by  streams.  It  is  of  a 
very  uniform  temperature  and  very  healthy.  A  general 
failure  of  the  crops  is  extremely  rare.  The  waters  are 
frozen  at  the  end  of  November,  and  thaw  in  the  beginning 
of  March. 

Natural  Producttone.—OTeX  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  pro- 
vinces of  the  empire.  For  corn  in  general  the  ground  is 
never  manured;  but  when  it  is  greatly  exhausted,  it  is 
suffered  to  lie  fallow.  All  kinds  of  corn  are  cultivated,  a  little 
flax,  much  hemp,  and  in  some  places  tobacco.  Horticulture 
18  pretty  general ;  almost  every  landowner  has  his  kitchen- 
garden  and  his  orchard,  in  which  all  the  culinary  vegetables 
common  in  Russia  are  cultivated;  also  abundance  of  hops, 
apples,  and  cherries,  and  in  some  parts  pears  and  plums. 
There  are  woods  and  copses  in  all  the  circles.  The  com- 
monest trees  are  birches,  alders,  firs,  aspens,  limes,  elms, 
and  willows.  Oak-forests  cover  the  banks  of  the  Desna, 
but  there  is  so  much  waste  that  they  are  rapidly  dimini&h- 
ing.  The  chace,  though  a  secondary  occupation,  is  profit- 
able, and  very  generally  followed  by  the  inhabitants.  They 
hunt  chiefly  the  fox  and  the  hare.  Birds,  especially 
quails,  are  very  abundant  The  breed  of  domestic  quadru- 
peds is  better  and  more  attended  to  than  in  the  northern 
provinces :  the  horses  are  a  fine  breed,  fit  both  for  draught 
and  the  saddle,  and  there  are  many  studs,  which  are  sup- 
plied with  stallions  fVom  other  countries.  The  oxen  are 
large  and  strong,  and  are  used  for  draught.  The  sheep  fur- 
nish good  wooU    Swine  are  very  numerous.    The  inhabit^ 


ants  keep  likewise  great  quantities  of  bees.  The  common 
domestic  fowl  and  geese  are  generally  kept  The  mineral 
products  are  lime,  millstones  and  grindstones,  alabaster* 
saltpetre,  and  some  bog-iron.  No  use  is  made  of  the  peat 
which  is  found  in  tbe  government 

Manufactures  afK/TVa^e.-- Agriculture  and  the  breeding 
of  cattle  are  the  chief  occupations  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
occasional  employments  of  the  women  are  spinning,  weav- 
ing, and  knitting';  of  the  men,  felling  timber,  and  other 
work  in  the  forests,  lime-burning,  stone-hewing,  and  salt- 
petre-boiling. There  are  no  manufacturing  establishments 
in  the  villages,  and  few  mechanics.  The  country-people 
make  for  themselves  almost  everything  that  they  have  need 
of.  There  are  however  some  iron-works,  mills,  &c.  In  the 
towns  there  are  manufactories  of  coarse  woollen  cloths, 
linen,  sail-cloth,  table-linen,  leather  of  various  kinds,  cord- 
age, paper,  colours,  glass,  earthenware,  soap,  &c.  There  are 
numerous  brandy  distilleries. 

The  chief  articles  of  exportation  are  bar-iron,  nails,  steel, 
wire,  window  glass,  brandy,  bass  mats,  sacks,  cordage,  coin, 
flour,  hemp,  oil,  some  fir  masts,  balks  and  planks,  tobacco, 
horses,  oxen,  tallow,  butter,  honey,  wax,  and  other  produc- 
tions of  the  country.  Almost  all  articles  of  foreign  produce 
and  manufactures  of  which  the  inhabitants  are  in  want 
are  procured  from  Moscow.  The  principal  trading  towns 
are  Orel,  Siawsk  (or  Sewsk),  Jeletz,  and  Briansk. 

With  respect  to  the  population,  the  same  uncertainty 
exists  as  with  regard  to  that  of  many  other  parts  of  Russia. 
Hassel,  in  1821,  states  it  at  1,270,000;  Schubert,  in  1836, 
states  it  at  1,229.000.  Schnitler,  in  1836,  gives  1,300,000; 
yet  he  says  that  the  official  census  for  1796  made  it  935,000: 
and  he  shows,  by  the  official  account  of  several  years  between 
1820  and  1830,  that  the  average  annual  increase  is  above 
20,000,  which,  says  he,  must  have  made  a  prodigious  addi- 
tion to  the  population  since  1 796.  In  fact  it  would  make  in 
38  years,  760,000,  which,  added  to  936,000,  makes  1,696,000 ; 
and  he  himself  makes  three  estimates,  which  give  1,563,000, 
1,685,000,  and  1,742.000  respectively,  yet  fixes  on  1,300,000. 
We  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  actual  amount  is  a  million 
and  a  half.  The  inhabitants  are  partly  Great  Russians,  partly 
Little  Russians  and  Cossacks ;  the  great  majority  are  of  the 
Russian  Greek  church,  and  the  head  of  the  clergy  is  the 
bishop  of  Orel  and  Siiiwsk.  They  have  the  character  of 
being  industrious  and  frugal,  and  are  for  tbe  most  part  in 
easy  circumstances ;  they  however  do  not  seek  refinement, 
and  dislike  innovations. 

Orel,  the  chief  town  of  the  government,  is  situated  in 
62'  66'  40"  W.  lat  and  36'*  6'  E.  long.  It  stands  on  the 
river  Oka,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Orlik.  The  houses  are 
in  general  of  wood,  and  the  interior  of  the  town  is  gloomy. 
Up  to  the  seventeenth  century,  Orel  seems  to  have  been 
an  insignificant  pbce ;  but  it  was  then  fortified,  and  a 
citadel  built  part  of  which  still  remains.  During  the  wars 
with  the  Poles,  and  in  the  time  of  the  false  Demetrius,  it 
was  frequently  taken  and  retaken.  Since  that  time  it  has 
rapidly  increased;  at  the  census  in  1783  there  were  only 
7762  souls  (i.e.  males),  which  implies  a  population  of 
16,000  or  16,000:  in  1820,  there  were  20,000;  and  the 
official  report  of  the  civil  governor  in  1830  states  the 
population  at  31,000 :  it  is  probably  (in  1840)  nearly  40,000. 
This  increase  may  be  easily  accounted  for.  Orel  is  well 
situated  for  trade ;  it  is  the  entrepdt  for  the  corn  of  Little 
Russia,  and  the  place  from  which  Moscow  draws  its  chief 
supply.  Corn  and  hemp  are  sent  to  St  Petersburg  to  be 
exported.  Other  articles  are  wme,  procured  from  the 
southern  to  be  sold  m  the  northern  provinces,  tallow, 
butter,  honey,  wax,  wool  from  Little  Russia,  hogs'  bristles, 
and  leather.  There  are  manufactories  of  Unen,  cordage,  and 
soap.  *  The  annual  fairs  are  very  well  attended.  Brides 
the  buildings  belonging  to  the  crown,  there  are  20  churches, 
two  of  which  are  of  wood,  2  convents,  and  a  bazaar.  Tbe 
town,  which  is  a  bishop's  see  and  the  seat  of  government 
has  a  gymnasium,  a  district  school,  and  a  seminary  for  the 
education  of  priests  for  the  Greek  church.  In  the  vicinity 
there  are  many  extensive  gardens. 

The  other  principal  towns  in  this  government  are  Siawsk 
(or  Sewsk),  with  5000  inhabitants,  the  see  of  a  bishop,  with 
a  seminary  for  400  pupils;  there  are  manufiictures  of 
earthenware,  colours,  &c ;  Briiinsk  on  the  Desna,  with  6000 
inhabitants,  has  a  seminary,  a  cannon  foundery,  tanneries, 
and  much  trade  with  Kherson ;  Karatscheff,  with  6000  in- 
habitants ;  Trubtschewsk,  on  the  Desna,  an  antient  town^ 
with  3600  inhabiUnts;  Dmitrowsk  has  3000  inhabitants ; 
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CHflMor  PbaU. 

Agamia     • 

Cr}'ptogamia  rellulofta 
M  vasculosa 

PhanerogaiDta  gymciocperaiia 
99  monocotvledoiiea 

»,  dicotyledonea 


Or  .  1      to       100 

In  1830  Professor  Phillips  drew  op  some  eomparatiTe 
tables  of  fossil  aod  recent  animals,  which  were  inserted  in 
the  '  Encyclopedia  Metropolitana.'  One  of  these  is  sub- 
joined  :— 

Remains  of  Animals. 


FoMiL 

RecMt 

*i7 

7.0UU 

2 

1.500 

266 

j,:oo 

57 

150 

49 

8.000 

too 

32,000 

501 

50,350 

* 

IntlM 
8lr«to 

Iffanmalia 

• 

35 

Cetacea 

8 

Birds        • 

few 

Reptiles    . 
Tubes       . 

71 

183 

Insecta 

74 

Crustacea 

104 

Annulosa 

104 

Cephalopoda 
Pteropoda 

788 
5 

Gasteropoda 
Coochifera 

880 
2,026 

Tunicata 

• 

Radiaria 

278 

Polypiaria 

476 

Uviaf 

^^■^■tiiiml^tKmf. 

cttmaUd. 

109 

• 

I   i.ioo 

few 

5.000 

2.100 

5.500 

100,000 

500 

1,000 

100 

50 

3100 

1,790 

1,000 

1,000 

6,027  109  122,100 

Or         .         1  to  20 

The  relative  proportions  of  recent  and  fossil  animals  and 

plants,  taken  according  to  their  terrestrial,  fresh-water,  or 

marine  residence,  were  thus  estimated  by  Professor  PhOlips 

in  1836  {Guide  to  Geology,  3rd  edition)  :— 


Terrestrial  plants 
M        animals 

Fresh-water  plants 
M         animals 

Marine  plants 
animals 


FoMlU 

500 

330 

40 

260 

40 

6.065 


I 


118  to  1 

350  to  1 

2  to  1 

14  to  1 

25  to  1 

2to  1 


JLecenU 

59,000 

115,500 

100 

3,560 

1,000 

11,750 

Discoveries  since  made  show  that  all  the  tables  referred 
to  contain  estimates  moch  below  the  truth ;  both  plants  and 
animals  have  been  found  to  nearly  twice  the  tabular  num- 
bers (fishes,  for  example,  in  1838,  were  stated  by  Agassif 
to  be  800  fossil  and  8000  recent) :  but  as  the  proportions  are 
not  very  materially  affected,  we  shall  not  attempt  the  diffi- 
cult task  of  constructing  new  tables  suited  to  the  present 
amount  of  knowledge. 

The  extreme  paucity  of  terrestrial  plants  and  animab  in 
a  fossil  state  is  a  circumstance  very  easily  accounted  for  by 
the  analoffy  of  modem  nature ;  for  if  few  of  the  60.000 
plants  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  animals  find  their 
way  by  inundations  or  other  causes  to  modern  lakes  and 
oceans,  we  have  no  reason  to  expect  the  remains  of  the 
antient  terrestrial  fauna  or  flora  to  abound  in  the  antient 
marine  or  lacustrine  sediments.  We  must  therefore  always 
acknowledge  the  imperfection  of  the  picture  which  organic 
remains  present  to  us  of  the  veeetables  and  animals  which 
antiently  covered  the  early  dry  land  of  our  planet  On  the 
other  hand,  the  large  proportion  which  fossil  shells  and 
xoophyta  bear  to  the  corresponding  recent  classes  (nearly 
as  1  to  1,  if  the  hard  parts  of  the  recent  obiects  are  alone 
considered)  is  exactly  what  might  d  priori  be  expected  in 
examining  sediments  flrom  water;  and  we  may  confidently 
affirm  that  from  data  so  ample  (corroborated  by  fossil 
fishes  already  bearing  a  proportion  of  1  fossil  to  10  recent), 
the  condition  and  character  of  the  antient  oceans  and  lakes 
may  be  in  a  considerable  degree  known. 

OrKanio  fossils  bear  so  general  an  affinity  to  existing  races, 
that  they  may  all  be  conveniently  ranked  in  the  same  ^preat 
classes ;  generally  in  the  same  ^cwX  orders  and  families ; 
aometimes  in  the'  same  genera,  but  rarely,  and  only  in  the 
least  antient  strata,  in  the  same  species.  It  is  very  common 
to  speak  of  them  as  the  'organic  remains  of  a  former  world,' 
but  the  relation!  which  appear  between  the  existing  creation 
and  the  imbedded  plants  and  animals  are  much  more 
nrioas  than  this  expctssionimplief.  We  shall  •«•  in  anolhar  , 


titie 


part  of  this  article  that  it  would  be  more  correct  to  spsal 
of  organic  remains  as  belonging  to  several  sucoesaiTe  eoo- 
ditions  of  the  world,  all  prmding  and  preparatory  la  as 
actual  state. 

§  2.  Conservation  q/  Organic  Remaine. 

The  imperfection  of  innumerable  speeimeaa  of  fcad 
plants,  shells,  fishes.  &c.,  is  not  entirely  nor  imnfjaany 
owing  to  the  diemical  and  mechanical  ageocka  whaali  kt«t 
been  exerted  to  modify  their  aspeet  and  sttbctaoee;  en  ikt 
contrary,  the  broken  condition  of  many  fbaail  treaa,  and  tie 
scanered  situations  in  which  their  stems,  leorea,  and  ftads 
occur,and  in  some  cases  the  loss  of  part  of  tfaetr  unKtm% 
are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  turbulent  action  wfa 
their  inhumation,  and  to  the  exposure  and 
which  they  had  previously  sustained.  Among  &)8Bil*hnafc» 
shells  it  is  very  common  to  find  the  pieces  aapsuraled  by  ib» 
decay  of  the  hinge  ligaments;  not  unfkoqiiently  tkeshrib 
are  broken ;  sometimes  they  are  rolled  and  wen.  Iknt 
accidents  preceded  their  indosion  in  the  roeka,  aftd  i% 
are  indications  not  to  be  mistaken  of  the  eofiditiso  ef  tkt 
waters  in  which  the  mollusca  lived,  and  Use  ate  aad  at- 
eumstanoes  of  the  deposition  of  sediment. 

In  whatever  condition  buried,  the  remains  effiamH  and 
animals  have  been  subaeqoently  aflbctod  both  by  i 
cal  and  chemical  fiaroea:  the  efleet  of  the  fansec  i 
in  the  compressed  ammonites  of  Wat^«C,  Tytbettaa.  ai 
Speeton,  in  the  roniatites  and  pedena  of  Bfwdifafd  m  Yoci- 
shire,and  in  the  fishes  and  ichthyosaori  of  Gbarmooih.  Sobs 
nf  thr  mnitinlrrritin£rniri  nf  thii  mrrhanifalrifimpfSMisa 
are  commonly  witneoed  among  the  shalaa  and  gritsis— 
which  cover  coal ;  for  the  large  cylindrical  atcns  ei  sigikm 
and  lepidodendion  lie  JkU  as  paper  hetweem  ike  leammm^ 
ekale^  but  appear  with  a  depressed  eiliptiml  sactiao  whea 
they  lie  obliquely  aeroes  Ike  grits,  and  retaia  their  ep^ 
drical  figure  whenever  they  stand  erect  in  the  rocifca 

It  is  an  error  to  apply  to  all  '  organic  ranaaias '  the 
of  petrifactions;  a  large  proportion  have  an 
chemical  changes,  and  many  have  really  been  i 
with  stony  particles ;  but  there  is  a  vast  number  of  i 
secondary,  and  primary  fbssils  which  are  in 
'  petrified.'    To  judge  of  the  antiquity  of 
by  the  degree  of  their  petrifaction  would  lead 
empirical  results ;  and,  in  fact,  there  are  oevetal 
of  complete  petrification  of  vegetable  snbetopcos 
to  the  actual  creation  and  historical  tiaaes.    Thws  the  vwS- 
work  of  a  Roman  aqueduct  near  Lippe  in  WriTphala  vm 
Mr.  Stoke's  Notice  in  Geological  J^ncemUmj^  ItUJ*  • 

Sartlv  petrified ;  the  wood  and  nuts  of  the  baael  as  f«to- 
ed  in  a  singular  manner  at  Ferrybridge,  and  on  tktiMii 
of  Lough  Neagh ;  while  on  the  other  lujid  the  wood  d  \k 
lias  and  Kimmeridge  clays  is  still  inflamnaahW. 

Some  of  the  conditions  of  preservation  in  which  km. 
plants  appear  may  be  thus  classed  :-> 

1.  The  plant  liule  altered;  as  in  the  brown  oaal  iiem^ 
tions  of  the  Rhine,  and  in  a  particular  case  mt  Gnatbdrf 
near  Scarborough,  among  the  oolites,  where  Snlaaitos  Mu> 
rayana  of  lindley  is  found  flexile,  duAie,  and  witki  lU  fiss 
distinct.  The  same  thing  was  obeerved  by  the  authet  a: 
Ardwick  near  Manchester,  in  the  coal  fbcaatieei. 

2.  The  plant  carbonixed  to  jet  or  eoaL  Tlua  lumnir  ■ 
of  the  veeeuble  substance  is  very  commoa  in  davs  «f  ««<rt 
geological  age ;  plentifully  so  in  the  coal  fbrwMtaoa. 

3.  The  substance  of  the  plant  entirely  lesaiwd  ftws  tS» 
place  that  it  occupied,  leaving  a  hollow  wbesw  it  ««  ir 
posited.    This  happens  in  coarse  gritstone,  aa  i 

4.  The  cells  of  the  plant  filled  with  exn 
as  carbonate  of  lime  in  Lepidodendron  HarroortM  « 
the  Foisil  Flora  qf  Great  Brifaim\  pyrilea  tn  Ui#  frUb  i 
Sheppey,  silica  in  the  wood  of  Wobum. 

The  remains  of  the  animal  kingdom  pfweat 
series :— > 

1.  Bones  of  vertebrata  generally,  arolca  of 
coverings  of  crustaoea,  are  often  but  slighily 
their  original  composition.    They  often  retain  tl» 
parts  of  their  mass. 

2.  Shells,  corals,  and  echinodermata, 
bonate  of  lime  with  gelatine,  have  in 
often  among  tertiary  strata)  not  lost  the  whole  o£ 
latinous  part.     From  this  oonditioo  of  little  chanc*' 
every  gradation  observable,  till  (m  the  oolites  ^m* 
the  whole  of  the  organic  snbstance  has  been  catwatv  tw^wwi 
and  a  cavity  is  left  io  iVi  pUce,    7^  ^iA^  oC  tV^  wj| 
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after  them,  Bascbkina.  They  live'by  the  breeding  of  cattle 
and  bees,  by  the  chase,  and  agriculture.  ,They  dwell  in  the 
summer  under  tents  made.of  felt,  and  in  winter  in  villages. 
Manii/actures  and  Commerce, — ^There  are  few  raanufac- 
turiDg  establishments  in  comparison  with  the  extent  of  the 
country,  the  inhabitants  in  general  being  able  to  provide 
for  their  own  wants.  The  women  are  extremely  skilful  in 
weaving  and  dyeing.  The  working  of  the  mines  employs  a 
great  number  of  hands.  But  manufacturing  industry  has 
made  great  progress  within  the  last  thirty  years.  According 
to  the  journal  published  by  the  direction  of  the  government, 
there  were,  in  1838,  187  different  establishments,  which 
employed  above  4000  workmen,  not  including  those  in  the 
smelt ing^houses  and  founderies  of  the  Ural  mountains,  or 
those  in  the  manufactory  of  arms  at  Zlutoust :  63  tanneries 
dressed  30,000  skins  a-year ;  six  millions  and  a  half  pounds 
of  potashes  were  made  in  70  establishments;  there  were  10 
great  brandy  distilleries,  one  brewery,  7  manufactories  of 
woollen  cloth  for  the  army,  43  tallow-melting  bouses,  2 
candle  manufootories,  and  1  glass-house. 

There  are  some  remarkable  facts  connected  with  the 
commerce  of  this  government  It  is  carried  on  partly  with  the 
nomade  tribes  in  the  government  itself,  who  exchange  their 
horses,  cattle.  Airs,  carpets,  and  blankets  of  felt  or  wool,  for 
English  and  Russian  manufactures,  brass,  copper,  and  iron 
articles,  and  partly  with  the  Kirghises  and  people  of  Bok- 
hara, whose  caravans  come  to  Orenburg  or  Troitsk,  the  two 
chief  commercial  towns,  where  there  are  custom-houses. 
Through  the  same  channel  many  goods  are  exported  to 
Khiva,  Bokhara,  Taschkend,  and  the  Kirghis  steppe.  The 
articles  exported  to  the  interior  of  Russia  in  Europe  are 
chiefly  the  mineral  products,  many  of  which  are  sent  to  the 
ports  on  the  Baltic.  These  caravans  coming  from  Bokhara 
bring  likewise  the  productions  of  that  country,  especially 
raw  and  manufactured  silk  and  cotton,  and  also  Cashmere 
and  Persian  shawls,  indigo,  Chinese  goods,  tea,  &c.  The 
fair  of  Orenburg  has  lost  much  of  its  importance  since  the 
merchants  from  Bokhara  have  been  permitted  to  frequent 
the  fair  of  Nischnei  Novogorod.  Orenburg  is  now  only  the 
place  through  which  tho  caravans  pass  on  their  way  to 
Europe ;  the  Russian  merchants  residing  there  have  how- 
ever always  opportunities  to  purchase  goods  from  Bokhara, 
both  for  this  government  and  that  of  Casan,  while  the  mer- 
chandise which  has  been  brought  so  far  by  camels  is  un- 
loaded in  order  to  be  forwarded  to  Europe  in  waggons.  In 
1833,  14  caravans  arrived  at  Orenburg,  consisting  of  2647 
camels  and  27  horses,  with  goods  to  the  value  of  3,551,198 
rubles;  and  13  caravans  were  despatched  to  the  frontier,  con- 
sisting of  4769  camels  and  264  draught  horses,  with  goods 
to  the  amount  of  3.557,922  rubles.  In  1838,  eight  caravans 
arrived,  one  of  |whicli  consisted  of  334  and  another  of  3206 
camels.    Twelve  caravans  were  sent  from  Orenburg. 

Education  and  Religion.-'FoT  public  instruction  Oren- 
burg depends  on  the  university  of  Casan,  but  education  is 
very  limited ;  according  to  the  latest  accounts  that  we  have 
seen  (1833),  there  were  seven  schools,  with  30  teachers  and 
625  scholars,  all  males.  The  Mohammedans  study  at  the  high 
school  of  Gargali:  a  school  was  opened  in  1833  at  Tsche- 
liaba,  at  the  foot  of  the  Ural  Mountains,  in  the  midst  of  the 
Baschkirs.  The  Russian  clergy  had  also  seven  schools,  with 
21  masters  and  564  scholars.  The  Tartars  have  schools 
attached  to  most  of  their  mosques.  There  are  two  printing- 
ofilcet,  supported  by  the  crown.  Most  of  the  inhabitants, 
the  Great  Russians,  many  Little  Russians  and  Cossacks, 
and  almost  all  the  proselytes,  Tscheremisses,  Tschonvaches, 
Mordwins,  &c.  are  of  the  Russian  Greek  religion.  Most 
of  the  Little  Russians  and  Cossacks  are  Rossolnicks.  Of 
the  other  Christians,  the  Armenians  and  Lutherans  have 
their  churches.  The  Mohammedans,  whose  Mufti,  assisted 
by  a  council,  resides  at  Ufa,  have  1714  mosques,  of  which 
1084  are  of  the  first  class,  with  2219  Imans,  Mollahs,  and 
other  attendants.  All  the  Tartars,  the  Baschkirs,  Cahnucks, 
Tejptjiars,  and  Metscheriaks  arc  of  this  religion. 

The  civil  government  is  organised  like  those  in  Great 
Russia,  but  does  not  extend  to  the  Kirghises  and  Cossacks, 
who  are  under  a  military  governor,  whose  chief  business  is  to 
provide  for  the  security  of  the  frontier,  which  is  defended 
towards  the  Kirghis  steppe  by  a  line  of  fortresses,  and  by 
the  Cossacks,  the  Metscheriaks,  the]  Baschkirs,  and  the 
Calmucks,  who  in  consideration  of  this  service  are  exempt 
from  all  taxes  to  the  government.  The  fbrts  on  the  line  of  the 
Orenburg  extend  from  llettkaja-Kreposth  to  the  river  To- 
hol  in  the  nortb»  at  the  dintanoe  of  tbree  miles  ftom  each 


other.  From  Iletzkaja-Kreposth  southwards  to  Gurief  is 
the  line  of  the  Cossacks  of  the  Ural,  defended  in  like  man- 
ner by  a  long  series  of  small  forts. 

Orenburg,  formerly  the  capital  of  the  government, 
is  situated  in  51°  46'  N.  lat.  and  52*  31'  E.  long.,  in  a  vast 
plain  at  the  conflux  of  the  Sakmara  and  the  Ural :  it  is  ot 
an  oval  form,  pretty  regularly  built,  and  well  fortified.  The 
population  is  stated  to  amount  to  20,000.  There  are  nine 
Greek  churches,  one  Lutheran  church  and  school,  a  military 
academy  for  eighty  pupils,  a  great  European  bazaar  witn 
180  shops  in  the  town,  and  an  Asiatic  bazaar  with  492  shops 
in  the  Kirghis  territory,  a  league  from  the  town,  which  is  the 
depdt  for  the  merchandise  of  Central  Asia  and  of  Russia* 
The  Kirghizes  bring  annually  between  300,000  and  400,000 
broad- tailed  sheep,  horses,  skins,'carpet3  of  divers  colours ;  the 
Bokharians  bring  gold  in  grains,  Persian  gold  and  silver  coin, 
lapis  lazuli,  precious  stones,  lamb-skins  of  a  shining  black 
colour  which  are  worth  a  ducat  in  Bokhara,  and  at  Oren- 
burg sixteen  shillings  English  a  piece.  There  are  at  Oren- 
burg 1000  exiles,  for  whom  there  is  a  very  well  arranged 
workhouse.    The  military  governor  resides  here. 

Ufat  the  present  capital,  a  fortified  town  at  the  conflux 
of  the  Ufa  and  the  Belaia,  has  6000  inhabitants,  half  of 
whom  are  .Tartars.  The  public  institutions  and  buildings 
are  a  gymnasium,  a  poor-house,  a  lunatic  asylum,  seven 
churches,  and  two  convents.  It  is  the  see  of  the  bishop  of 
Orenburg,  and  the  residence  of  the^  Mohammedan  Toitar 
MuftL 

(Schnitler,  La  Kusiie^  la  Pologne,  et  la  Finlande;  Stein's 
Handbuch,  edited  by  Horschelmann ;  Eversmann,  Reiaevon 
Orenburg  nach  Buchara  ;  Rrmann.  Reisenach  Nord  Asien, 
8vo.,  1833 ;  Reise  nach  dem  Ural,  &c.,  von  A.  von  Humboldt, 
G.  Ehrenberg,  and  G.  Rose— vol.  i.,  by  G.  Rose ;  Rmuian 
Official  Journals,) 

OREOCI'NCLA.  Mr.  Gould's  name  for  a  genus  of  birds 
inhabiting  the  Himalaya  Mountains  and  New  Zealand. 
The  species  from  the  latter  locality  (Oreocincla  macro- 
rhyncna)  is  nearly  allied  to,  but  differs  from,  Turdus  varius 
of  authors.    In  the  British  Museum.     {ZooL  Proc,  1837.) 

ORFA.    [Mesopotamia.] 

ORFORD.    [Suffolk.] 

ORFORD,  EARL  OF.    [Walpole,  Horace  ] 

ORGANIC  REMAINS.  By  this  term  geologisU  un- 
derstand the  numerous  reliquise  of  vegetables  and  animals 
which  occur  among  the  stratified  rocks.  The  same  objects 
receive  also  the  name  of  organized  Fossils,  and,  with  less 
precision,  the  titles,  of  petrifactions  and  fossils.  Some  of 
these  objects  are  obviously  parts  of  animals  and  plants,  and 
retain  their  original  structure,  more  or  less  altered  by  che- 
mical agencies  since  their  sepulture  in  the  earth ;  others  are 
earthy,  stony,  or  metallic  bodies,  moulded  within  or  upon 
parts  of  animals  or  plants,  and  thus  resembling  those  parts 
in  external  aspect,  but  having  none  of  their  internal  organic 
texture.  Further,  we  must  not  exclude  from  the  notion  of 
the  *  remains  of  organic  beings'  the  few  cases  where  marks  of 
vital  action  and  movement  occur  on  the  surface  and  in  the 
interior  of  rocks,  such  as  the  foot-prints  of  quadrupeds  on 
the  sandstones  of  Cheshire  and  Dumfriesshire,  the  holes 
made  by  litbophagous  conchifers  in  the  limestone  of  Mendip, 
and  the  perforations  of  the  valves  of  conchifers  by  zoopha- 
gous  mollusks. 

A  philosophical  view  of  the  bearings  of  this  great  branch 
of  modern  geological  science  requires  the  consideration  of 
the  following  questions:— 

1.  What  are  the  tribes  of  animals  and  plants  which  occur 
imbedded  in  aqueous  deposits  of  great  antiquity,  or  (as 
rather  improperly  termed)  in  a  '  fossil'  state? 

2.  In  what  condition  are  they  preserved? 

3.  In  what  manner  are  they  distributed  in  the  earth  ? 

§  1.  Tribes  qf  Fossil  Animals  and  Plants. 

Judging  from  published  catalogues  and  the  course  of  dis- 
covery, the  living  creation  may  be  estimated  to  contain 
100,000  plants,  and  fu  more^  than  double  that  number  of 
animals.  In  a  fossil  state  we  may  say,  in  round  numbers. 
that  1000  plants  and  10,000  animals  have  been  accurately 
discriminated  and  classified.  The  numerical  proportions 
vary  according  to  the  groups  of  plants  and  animals  selected 
for  comparisoiv 

In  1 828,  M.  Adolphe  Brongniart,  after  examining  the 
richest  collections  then  known  of  fossil  plants,  gave  the  fol 
lowing  interesting  comparative  table  of  fossil  and  recent 
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Agamia     . 

Cr}-ptogamia  coUulosa 
•»  vasculosa 

Phanerogamia  gyronotpennia 
9,  loonocotvledoiiea 

H  dirotyledonea 
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F(»«il. 

Recent 

27 

7.00U 

2 

1.5U0 

2C6 

J,  700 

57 

150 

49 

8,000 

100 

32,000 

501 


60,350 


Or  .  1      to        100 

In  1830  Professor  Phillips  drew  up  some  comparative 
tables  of  fossil  and  recent  animals,  >vhich  were  inserted  in 
the  *  Encyclopedia  Metropolitana.'  One  of  these  is  sub- 
joined :— 

Remains  of  Animals. 


Intb* 
Strata 

Mammalia 

• 

35 

CeUcea 

8 

Birds        • 

few 

Reptiles    . 
Pishes 

71 

183 

Insecta     . 

74 

Crustacea 

104 

Annulosa 

104 

Cephalopoda 
Pteropoda 

788 
5 

Gasteropoda 

880 

Conchifera 

2,026 

Tunicata 

• 

Radiaria 

278 

Polypiaria 

476 

lo  taperflcUl 

LUinf 

ettim»t«l. 

109 

• 

I     1.100 

few 

5,000 

2.100 

5.500 

100,000 

500 

1,000 

100 

50 

3100 

1,790 

1.000 

1,000 

6,027  109  122,100 

Or         .  1  to  20 

The  relative  proportions  of  recent  and  fossil  animals  and 

plants,  taken  according  to  their  terrestrial,  fresh-water,  or 

marine  residence,  were  thus  estimated  by  Professor  Phillips 

in  1836  {Guide  to  Geology,  3rd  edition):— 


UtttuU 

FowlL    ( 

Terrestrial  plants 

59,000 

500 

118  to  1 

H        animals     • 

115,500 

330 

350  to  1 

Fresh-water  plants     • 

100 

40 

2to  1 

„         animals  • 

3,560 

260 

14  to  1 

Marine  plants 

1,000 

40 

25tol 

animals 

11,750 

6,065 

2tol 

Discoveries  since  made  show  that  all  the  tables  referred 
to  contain  estimates  much  below  the  truth ;  both  plants  and 
animals  have  been  found  to  nearly  twice  the  tabular  num- 
bers (fishes,  for  example,  in  1838,  were  stated  by  Agassii 
to  be  800  fossil  and  8000  recent) ;  but  as  the  proportions  are 
not  very  materially  affected,  we  shall  not  attempt  the  diffi- 
cult task  of  constructing  new  tables  suited  to  the  present 
amount  of  knowledge. 

The  extreme  paucity  of  terrestrial  plants  and  animals  in 
a  fossil  state  is  a  circumstance  very  easily  accounted  for  by 
the  analoey  of  modern  nature ;  for  if  few  of  the  60,000 
plants  ana  hundreds  of  thousands  of  animals  find  their 
way  by  inundations  or  other  causes  to  modern  lakes  and 
oceans,  we  have  no  reason  to  expect  the  remains  of  the 
antient  terrestrial  fauna  or  flora  to  abound  in  the  antient 
marine  or  lacustrine  sediments.  We  must  therefore  always 
acknowledge  the  imperfection  of  the  picture  which  organic 
remains  present  to  us  of  the  vegetables  and  animals  which 
antiently  covered  the  early  dry  land  of  our  planet  On  the 
other  hand,  the  large  proportion  which  fossil  shdis  and 
xoophyla  bear  to  the  corresponding  recent  classes  (nearly 
as  I  to  1,  if  the  hard  parts  of  the  recent  obiects  are  alone 
considered)  is  exactly  what  might  d  priori  be  expected  in 
examining  sediments  (Vom  water;  and  we  may  confidently 
aflirm  that  from  data  so  ample  (corroborated  by  fossil 
fishes  already  bearing  a  proportion  of  1  fossil  to  10  recent), 
the  condition  and  character  of  the  antient  oceans  and  lakes 
may  be  in  a  considerable  degree  known. 

Or^fanic  fossils  bear  so  general  an  affinity  to  existing  races, 
that  they  may  all  be  conveniently  ranked  in  the  same  ^reat 
classes ;  generally  in  the  same  ^roat  orders  and  families ; 
•ocnetinnes  in  the  same  genera,  but  rarely,  and  only  in  the 
least  antient  strata,  in  the  same  species.  It  is  very  common 
to  speak  of  them  as  the  'organic  remains  of  a  former  world,* 
but  the  relations  which  appear  between  the  existing  creation 
and  the  imbedded  plants  and  animals  are  much  more 
Tarioof  than  this  expiession  implies.  We  shall  see  in  another 


part  of  this  article  that  it  would  be  more  eonvci  I*  tfUBk 
of  organic  remains  as  belonging  to  seTsral  typcaisw  ad- 
ditions of  the  world,  all  prMeding  and  prepwmKicy  u  ito 
actual  stale. 

i  2.  Cons^rvaiion  q/  Organic  R^maimt, 

The   imperfection  of  immmerable  ipciiimm  ef 
plants,  shells,  flsbea,  &c..  is  not  entirely  »or 
owing  to  the  chemical  and  mecbanieal  ageik 
been  exerted  to  modify  their  aspect  and  snbgf  n— ,  «■  t^ 
contrary,  the  broken  oondition  of  many  fbetal  \ 

scattered  situations  in  which  their  steoM,  leav« 

occur,  and  in  some  cases  the  loss  of  part  of  thasr  i 
are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  turbulent  action  which  a 
their  inhumation,  and  to  the  cxpocnre  and 
which  they  had  previously  sustained.    Aiaong  i 
shells  it  is  very  common  to  find  the  piccea  i 
decay  of  the  hinge  ligaments;  not  mftpaqnooUj  i 

are  broken;   sometimes  they  are  rolled  aadwen. 

accidents  preceded  their  inclttaion  in  the  roelu*  aad  i^t 
are  indications  not  to  be  mistaken  of  the  roodiuoa  of  tW 
waters  in  which  the  molliisca  lived,  and  the  nlo  aad  c»> 
cumstanoes  of  the  depoaition  of  sedimeoC 

In  whatever  oondition  buried,  the  lemmm  mffiamia  •»! 
animals  have  been  subaeqoently  afetod  both  Vy  ipofWeai 
cal  and  chemical  forces:  the  eleet  of  the  fonacr  ia  eivadeAC 
in  the  compressed  ammonites  of  Watdiet,  Tvthoftoa,  asiA 
Speeton,  in  the  roniatites  andpeetena  of  Btwiktd  m  Yevfc- 
shire,and  in  the  ftsbes  and  iebthyosanriof  Charmooth. 
of  the  most  interesting  cases  of  this  moHiaiifl  c 
are  commonly  witnessed  among  the  shake  mod  pitrti— 
which  cover  coal ;  fbr  the  large  cylindrical  stoma  or  ugikna 
and  lepidodendron  lie  JkU  as  paper  beiwetm  tkt  Immam  ^ 
shale,  but  appear  with  a  depresoed  dlipbcol  socuoa  wh« 
they  lie  Miquely  aeroee  the  grite,  and  retain  thoir  e^tm- 
drical  figure  whenever  they  stand  erect  in  the  roeka. 

It  is  an  error  to  apply  to  all  '  organic  iwsiii '  the  titk 
of  petrifactions;  a  larve  proportion  have 
chemical  chan  j;es,  and  many  have  really  1 
with  stony  particles ;  but  thero  is  a  vast  nuflaber  of  t 
secondary,  and  primary  fossils  which  are  in  no  tnio  mam 
*  petrified."  To  judge  of  the  antiquity  of  ocgai  * 
by  the  degree  of  their  petrifaction  would  lead  le  I 
empirical  results ;  and,  in  fact,  there  are 
of  complete  petrification  of  vegetable  i 
to  the  actual  creation  and  historical  timea.  Thaa  the  W4a* 
work  of  a  Roman  aqueduct  near  Lippe  in  Wcatphola  Kwt 
Mr.  Stoke's  Notice  in  Geological  /Voceodhiur**  ItU^*  * 
parti V  petrified ;  the  wood  and  nuts  of  the  hazci  aie  *etn- 
fied  In  a  singular  manner  at  Ferrybridge.  axMl  on  ihr  ikwn 
of  Lough  Neagh ;  while  on  the  other  lund  the  wood  ^  tkt 
lias  and  Kimmeridge  clays  is  still  inflammable. 

Some  of  the  conditions  of  preservation  ia  which  hm* 
plants  appear  may  be  thus  classed  :— 

1.  The  plant  little  altered;  as  in  the  brown  onl  Lrm^^ 
tions  of  the  Rhine,  and  in  a  particular  caee  U  Grwtk-rp 
near  Scarborough,  among  the  oolites,  where  Uilsn  mt  Mbr- 
rayana  of  Lindley  is  found  flexile,  dastic,  and  with  lU 
distinct  The  same  thing  was  observcid  by  the 
Ardwick  near  Manchester,  in  the  mal  fbrmation. 

2.  The  plant  carbonixed  to  jet  or  cooL    Thia 
of  the  vegetable  substance  is  very  common  in  clava  of* 
geological  age ;  plentifully  so  in  the  coal  fonnaiaan. 

3.  The  substance  of  the  plant  entirely  i 
place  that  it  -occupied,  leaving  a  hollow  vbctw  ii 
posited.    This  happens  in  coarse  gritstone,  as  near 

4.  The  cells  of  the  plant  filled  with  extraneow  «ac-r- 
as  carbonate  of  lime  in  Lepidodendron  Harroarsa  ■«■ 
the  Fb^eil  Flora  qf  Great  Britain^  pyritea  in  tho  frsj:%  s 
Sheppey,  silica  in  the  wood  of  Wobum. 

Toe  remains  of  the  animal  kingdom  ptwsocu  a 


1.  Bones  of  vertebrata  generally,  acalos  of 
covering  of  crustacc^,  are  often  but  slightly  ehani|«d  i  . 
their  original  composition.    They  often  retain  the  gc4ai^M« 
parts  of  their  mass. 

2.  Shells,  corals,  and  echinodermata,  mm  posed  ef  rv 
bonate  of  lime  with  gelatine,  have  in  aome  cvocs  (aajl  w  « 
often  among  tertiary  strata)  not  lost  the  wholo  </  tfae«  s» 
latinous  part.  From  this  condition  of  little  change  tkn 
every  gradation  observable,  till  (in  the  oolites  f^rucKlar  • 
the  whole  of  the  organic  snbstance  hasbe«n  oattrwlv  f«s^«v^ 
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retain  tbe  tmpresiton  of  the  external  surface  of  the  coral  or 
shell;  and  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  in  the  cavity 
once  occupied  hy  a  shell  is  an  almostt  unattached  mass  of 
stone,  which  filled  the  interior  of  the  shell,  and  represents 
tlie  figure  of  the  animal,  in  several  respects,  perfectly. 

3.  Into  this  cavity  carbonate  of  lime  nas  been  again  intro- 
vluced  in  solutions  so  as  to  become  clearly  crystallized  in  soli- 
tary rhomboids,  or  in  a  connected  mass,  replacing  completely 
the  gelatine  and  carbonate  of  lime  which  composed  the  ori- 
ginal  shell ;  in  other  cases  silica,  and,  rarely,  iron  pyrites, 
fill  upthe  vacuity. 

4.  The  green-sand  formations  show  abundance  of  examples 
of  the  impregnation  of  the  calcareous  substance  of  shells, 
corals,  and  echinodermata,  with  a  siliceous  infiltration. 

Now  the  chemical  changes  thus  briefly  sketched,  in  the 
substance  of  plants  and  the  hard  parts  of  animals,  are  found 
partly  depenaent  on  the  original  nature  of  the  bodies  and 
partly  on  that  of  the  rocks  in  which  they  occur.  In  almost 
all  sorts  of  roeks,  belemnites  and  ostracea  retain  their  fibrous 
or  lamellar  structure ;  in  the  oolitic  rochs  calcareous  impreg- 
nations almund,  and  in  the  green- sands  most  of  the  shells, 
spongiadso,  &c  are  siliceous. 

$  3.  I>i»irihuiiQn  qf  Organic  Rematnt  tn  the  Earth. 

The  occurrence  of  organic  remains  is  not  known  to  be  de- 
pendent on  depth  below  the  surface  of  tho  earth  or  on  parti- 
cular height  above  it.  Fossil  plants  occur  in  our  deepest  col- 
lieries, and  fossil  shells  crown  very  lofty  points  of  the  Alps 
And  Pyrenees.  Yet,  because  of  the  limited  thickness  of  the 
strata,  and  the  entire  absence  of  organic  reliquis  from  the 
granite  masses  below  them,  it  is  evident  that  at  the  depth  of 
a  few  thousand  yards  below  the  surface,  in  most  situations, 
the  traces  of  antient  life  end.  In  hke  manner,  because  in 
general  the  lower  itrata,  in  which  few  or  no  organic  forms 
remain,  rise  to  the  highest  ground,  many  mountain  ranees 
are  almost  or  absolutely  deficient  in  fossils.  Upon  the 
vbole  these  are  most  numerous  in  the  lower  parts  of  the 
earth's  surface,  because  the  formations  there  occurring 
are  generally  of  a  later  origin  than  the  stratified  rocks 
which  are  uplifted  into  mountain-chains. 

In  modern  oceans  the  occurrence  of  marine  mollusca, 
zoophyta,  &c.,  in  a  living  state,  is  either  known  or  inferred 
to  be  limited  to  moderate  depths,  firom  10  to  100  or  1000 
feet ;  when  therefore  we  refiect  on  the  vast  abundance  of 
ahells  in  the  Silurian  strata,  buried  beneath  several  thou- 
sand feet  of  old  red-sandstone,  or  of  the  comparable  pheno- 
mena presented  by  the  mountain-limestone  shells  which  are 
covered  by  3000  or  5000  feet  of  coal  strata,  we  see  clearly  in 
these  cases  the  probalnlity  (independent  of  the  proof 
deduced  from  considering  the  nature  and  position  of  the 
rocks)  of  the  occurrence  of  great  upward  and  downward 
movements  afiTecting  large  breadths  of  the  ancient  oceans. 

Shells,  fishes,  and  polypiaria  affect,  while  living,  peculiar 
situations ;  the  rock^,  sandy,  and  argillaceous  parts  of  the 
sea-bed  yield  radiaria,  cardiacea,  and  ostracea  in  very  un- 
equal abundance,  and  it  is  worth  inquiry  how  far  such  rela- 
tions and  neeuliaritiescan  be  discovered  among  fossil  reliquin. 
If  antientiy  vegetables  were  swept  dov^n  by  inundations  from 
the  land  and  buried  in  marine  or  fresh-water  deposits,  we 
ou^t  to  find  some  correspondence  between  these  deposits 
and  the  sediments  which  now,  in  various  parts  of  the  world, 
are  drifted  with  the  trees  and  herbs  to  great  inland  lakes, 
sMtuaries,  or  the  open  sea.  This  expectation  is  justified  by 
observation.  It  is  almost  exclusively  in  arenaceous  and  ar- 
gillaceous strata,  which  for  other  reasons  geologists  have  in- 
ferred to  be  detrital  deposits,  that  we  find  the  specimens  of 
terrestrial  herbs  and  trees,  mostly  frsgmentary,  and  often  ac- 
cumulated in  irregular  patches.  This  is  well  seen  in  the 
arenaceous  strata  of  the  Yorkshire  coast  Again,  it  is  prind- 
paLly  in  limestones  that  we  find  the  lamelliferous  corals  and  a 
large  proportion  of  the  echinodermata,  and  this  is  in  accord- 
ance with  observation  of  the  analogous  living  races.  Some 
of  the  antient  limestones  (as  at  ']u>rquay,  Aymestry,  Grars- 
dale,  &c.)  appear  in  fiict  to  be  composed  of  little  else  than 
the  hard  parts  of  polypiaria  and  echinodermata,  and  thus 
closely  approximate  to  some  modern  coral  reefs.  Another 
example  of  this  accordance  of  habits  of  life  between  foiisil 
and  recent  groups  may  be  taken  flrom  the  ostracea,  which 
abound  remarkably  in  the  argillaceous  strata  and  on  the 
mud-banks  of  modern  seas.  One  fossil  species  {Ostrea 
deltoidea)  forms  continuous  beds  in  the  Kimmeridge  clay 
of  England  and  France,  almost  unmixed  with  other  shells, 
and  extending:  many  miles  near  Weymouth,  in  Novth  Wilts. 
ia  Yorkshire,  and  at  Hftvre.  In  ooUecting  fiwusils  from  the 
P.  C,  No.  1038. 


oolitic  or  carboniferous  systems  of  strata,  the  abundance  of 
fossils  in  the  calcareous  parts,  contrasted  with  the  paucity  of 
them  in  the  sandy  beds,  strikes  every  observer,  and  by  care- 
fully attending  to  these  and  other  cases  of  the  definite  rela 
tion  which  fossils  present,  both  as  to  number  and  kind,  with 
particular  sorts  of  rock,  geologists  may  hope  by  degrees  to 
arrive  at  just  views  regarding  the  circumstances  of  the 
existence  of  antient  marine  animals,  the  conditions  and 
directions  under  which  terrestrial  plants  were  drifted,  and 
the  manner  in  which  both  classes  of  fossils  have  been  buried 
in  chemical  sediments  or  mechanical  aggregations. 

But  the  circumstance  to  which  the  laws  of  distribution  of 
organic  remains  in  the  earth  are  most  distinctly  and  con- 
stantly related,  is  the  antiquity  of  the  strata.  This  will  ap- 
pear from  the  following  brief  statements. 

In  the  oldest  of  all  the  strata  known  to  geologists,  the 
gneiss  and  mica  schist  systems,  which  repose  upon  the  un- 
st  ratified  granites  and  congeneric  rocks,  few  or  rather  no 
traces  of  organic  life  appear.  Hence  it  is  that  organic  fossils 
appear  excluded  from  particular  geographical  areas,  as  for 
example  frequently  firom  the  interior  parts  of  great  moun- 
tain-ranges, which  are  generally  composed  in  a  considerable 
proportion  of  these  antient  *  primary*  strata. 

On  the  contrary,  among  the  more  recent  of  the  marine 
strata  for  example,  the  eocene  tertiary  strata  of  London  and 
Paris,  the  number  of  organic  fossils  is  prodigiously  great. 
If  these  contrasted  cases  were  the  only  cues  which  appeared 
to  suggest  a  law  that  *  the  number  of  organic  fossiU  in  the 
strata  continually  augmented  from  the  earliest  primary  to 
the  latest  tertiary  rocks,^  they  would  deserve  attention  ;  but 
the  supposition  becomes  changed  into  exact  inference  by 
comparing  successively  the  systems  of  strata  on  a  uniform 
plan.  The  table  already  given  in  the  article  Geology  and 
the  remarks  which  accompany  it  [vol.  xi.,  p.  148]  will  illus- 
trate this  point 

Such  being  the  faicts  with  regard  to  the  number  of  spe- 
cies of  organic  remains  in  the  several  systems  of  strata,  we 
may  next  inquire  as  to  the  distribution  of  the  several  kinds 
of  fossil  plants  and  animals.  Taking  the  broadest  view  of 
the  subject  first,  we  ma^  represent  the  distribution  of  the 
classes  of  plants  and  animals  In  compendious  tables.  The 
classification  of  animals  is  that  used  in  the  *  Cyclopedia  of 
Anatomy  and  Physiology,'  and  we  include  in  the  term  '  Pa- 
IsBozoic,'  all  the  generally  argillaceous  and  arenaceous  strata 
between  the  mica  schist  and  the  old  red-sandstone.  The 
asterisks  indicate  affirmatively  the  discovery  of  plants  be- 
longing to  the  classes  named  in  the  columns  above,  in  the 
systems  of  strata  included  between  the  same  horiiontal 
lines. 

Distribution  of  tlie  Classes  of  Piatfts. 
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It  is  thought  by  some  writers  that  true  dicotyledonous 
plants  occur  in  the  carboniferous  strata.  It  is  perhaps  un- 
certain whether  the  fossil  planU  of  the  slaty  strata  of  the 
Rhine  and  Brittany  are  rightly  referred  by  Brongniart  to 
the  Palaeozoic  period. 

Tlie  reader  will  not  fhil  to  remark  that  the  classes  be- 
longing to  the  columns  marked  t  below,  are  represented  in 
all  the  fossiliferous  strata,  and  that  they  all  contain  hard 
conservable  parts,  more  abundantly  than  any  other  of  the 
classes.  They  are  also  principally  marine,  some  of  them 
exclusively  so.  These  facts  should  make  us  scrupulous  in 
believing  that  the  full  system  of  antient  organic  life  is  dis- 
closed te  us  by  the  series  of  orgamo  fouils  preserved  in  the 
earth,  ^  ^ 
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Diitribution  qf  the  Classes  qf  Inveriebral  Animals, 
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DistriMion  qf  the  Classes  of  Vertebral  Animals. 
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Fishet  are  the  only  class  of  vertebrata  found  in  all  the 
syslems  of  strata.  Reptiles  begin  to  appear  (if  not  in  the 
caiboniferous  system)  certainly  in  the  next  aboTe.  Birds 
and  mammalia  appear  locally  and  rarely  in  the  oolitic  rocks, 
and  we  believe  toe  amphibia  (fresb-water  tribes  of  Batra- 
ehida)  are  not  known  in  strata  older  than  the  tertiaries.  If, 
lastly,  we  inquire  in  what  part  of  the  series  of  aqueous  de- 
posiu  the  remains  of  Man  have  been  found,  the  answer 
Airnisbed  by  modem  observation  is  very  different  from  the 
fanciful  eonjeotures  common  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
Then  the  remains  of  men, '  evidences  of  the  deluge '  (as 
Scheuchzer  «alls  his  imaginarv  fossil  man,  but  real  fossil 
salamander !),  were  supposed  to  be  common  in  rocks  of  every 
age ;  now  we  are  not  able  to  quote  a  single  authentic  ex- 
ample of  any  such  occurrence  except  in  loose  surface  soil, 
sand,  graveU  and  caverns,  in  which,  not  uncommonly,  ^i- 
lery,  fabrieated  bones,  and  other  marks  of  rude  civilization 
accompany  the  reliques  of  our  progenitors.  If  this  absence 
of  the  bones  of  men  from  the  marine  strata  were  the  only 
evidence  which  geology  had  to  offer  concerning  the  compa- 
ratively late  creation  ef  man,  we  might  excuse  the  singular 
error  which  from  time  to  time  is  revived  by  speculators  little 
acquainted  with  the  progress  of  science,  the  error  of  attri- 
buting to  the  human  race,  for  whom  the  present  aspect  and 
arrangement  of  the  globe  is  adapted,  the  same  antiquity  of 
origin  as  to  those  numerous  tribes  of  plants  and  animals 
which  became  extinct  before  the  birth  of  man,  and  were 
adapted  to  other  and  earlier  conditions  of  the  planet 

We  may  produce  a  few  of  the  proofs  necessary  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  this  truth,  by  determining  first,  what  are  the 
degrees  of  analogy  to  existing  races  presented  by  the  or- 
ganic fossils  of  t^B  different  systems  of  strata.  As  before 
observed,  the  remains  of  terrestrial  plants  and  animals  occur 
too  rarely,  and  in  a  certain  sense  too  accidentally,  in  the 
atrata  of  marine  origin  to  be  of  much  importance  in  this 
reasoning.  Taking  then  our  examples  chietly  Arom  marine 
tribM,  we  may  state  that  in  the  Palaeoaoic  strata  none  of  the 
speoiea  are  known  to  be  now  living,  and  about  two-thirds 
of  them  betong  to  geuers  which  are  also  extinct  Among 
these  extinct  i^erm  are  the  whole  group  of  Trilobites,  the 
Clymenito,  Goniatitei.  Orthooorata,  Phragmocerata,  &c, 
ProduotsB^  and  many  lamellifbrous  corals. 

All  the  species  in  the  carboniferous  system  are  in  the 
aame  manner  extinet,  and  ftiHy  hall  of  the  marina  tribes 
belong  to  extinct  genera,  often  identical  with  those  ia  the 


Palnoioio  series.  Here  we  find  some  baBdredi  of  i 
trial  plants  (Lepidodcndron,  Stigmaria.  fte).  now  eatmlf 
unknown  amone  the  60,000  whidi  hotMnitet  afw  memaint^d 
with.  Nearly  the  same  proportJoo  eii  the  tpeeiea  Mod  n 
the  saliferous  and  oolitic  systems  (about  40  per  tent)  be- 
longs to  extinct  genera  (all  the  species  being  unknown  la 
modem  oceans).  Among  these  genera  we  bare  the  gigaivta 
reptile  fbrms,  the  Enaliosaurians,  tbe  Igvaowloiia,  the  Mf- 
galosaurus;  the  countless  Cephalopoda,  A]BiBocutee»  aj4 
Belemnites ;  many  Crinoidea  and  Rcbinida.  beddca  pbaft 
approaching  to  Zamia,  E<{Uisetuin,  and  tropical  ferns. 

The  cretaceous  system  m  like  manner  eootatns  maay  n- 
tinot  genera  (Mososaurus.  Turrilites,  Scapbttes,  Ananr btin* 
MarsupiteSk  &c.),  in  which  about  40  per  cent  of  tbe  spem 
yet  found  may  be  ranked.  All  tbe  species  arr  dmiiaet  iram 
existing  tribes. 

But  in  the  tertiary  strata,  which  erown  the  torict  of  ma 
rine  deposits,  a  different  result  has  rewarded  tbe  dilfre: 
comparison  between  fossil  and  recent  species^  The  grvcs 
number  of  shells  in  these  deposits  gives  excelleat  mtmm  i 
judgment  and  M.  Deshaves  has  in  consequence  ben  s^ 
to  establish  very  exact  inferences.  In  tbe  oldssttef  ibt  \k> 
tiaries  ('  Eocene  deposits'  of  Lyell)  there  oecor  from  ctew 
to  five  per  cent  of  existing  species.  In  those  ei  iniddk  sp 
('  Meiocene  deposits ')  fK>m  7  to  28  (sTeragiiur  I  d  per  cost  , 
but  in  the  uppermost  series  of  tertiaries  (*  PIcieeeae  drf»> 
sits*)  fh>m  40  to  95  per  cent 

Thus  by  estimates,  as  exact  as  can  be  made,  of  tfe*  \ 
number  of  species,  geologists  are  enabled  to  \ 
that  the  affinity  between  fbssil  and  recent  spectca  of  asBsb 
and  plants  is  greatest  in  the  most  recent  stnta,  least  m  tit 
most  antient  and  in  general  is  inversely  proeortjooal  te  tte 
antiquity  of  tbe  strata.  Not  only  man  is  alMBot  ftea  tk» 
fbssil  world  of  lifb,  but  nearly  all  tbe  aetnat 
wanting  there,  and  is  replaced  by  tbe  r^iai  sf  i 
earlier  creations. 

By  considering  and  comparing  tbe  orginie  i 
fill  the  successive  systems  of  strata,  we  fM  that,  as  ftw 
living  forms  appear  among  the  lower  tertieries,  fbw  er  bs» 
of  the  tertiary  forms  appear  in  the  lower  perts  ef  tka  i 
ceous  system:  this  system  is  in  tbe  same  ammz  "  '' 
from  the  mass  of  the  oolites,  these  fVora  the  ledn 
the  latter  firom  thej  carboniferous  loeks,  and  all  tHm  '. 
Palsosoic  groups.  (For  proof  of  this,  eoospare  the  f  ~ 
tng  works,  namely— Murcbison's  Si/yrieii  SfHem: 


lips*s  Mountain-Limestone  Districts  qf  Ya 
Strata  Identified ;  ManteU*6  Geology  ^  Ssmtx  ; 
Tertiary  Fossils.) 

Each  of  these  systems  of  strata  contains  the 
animals  and  plants  whieh  were  in  existence  ia  the  ee^  e 
fresh  waters,  or  on  the  land,  at  or  prerioes  to  the  Oae  W 
the  production  of  thooe  strata ;  and,  1^  eombifiaiig  the  e«  - 
dence  derived  fh>m  all,  we  arrive  at  a  fiew,  ti 
deed,  yet  not  necessarily  inaoDorale^  ef  the  4 
orranie  life  upon  the  globe. 

It  is  perhaps  a  common  opinion  that  the  earliest  Iktaa  i^ 
life,  those  whieh  occur  ia  the  foasilifen>as  prtaary  fet  Ib- 
Inosoic)  rocks,  ar^  of  simpler  or^aniiatiea  ihea  mmtk  m 
belong  to  later  periods ;  and  a  oonjettoral  view  ef  tie  «r 
cession  of  organic  life  on  the  globe  obecerelj  htarto  sr  • 
gradual  *  perfection  nement*  ef  the  animal  aad  wafsitoiw 
organixatious  in  proportion  tn  the  efatpsed  liiae.  la  ^mae 
of  this  tiew,  tbe  tMl/imSmoe  of  fishes  ia  the  \ 
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of  tbe  SUunan  strata,  and  the  first  occurrence  of  reptiles  in 
the  lower  beds  of  the  magnesian  limestone  formation,  de- 
serve consideration.  But  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  to  be 
concealed  that  the  earliest  fishes  which  do  appear  exhibit 
analogies  to  reptile  structure,  and  betray  no  mark  of  infe- 
rior organization ;  and  the  earliest  remains  of  reptiles  be- 
long to  high  grades  of  that  class. 

On  referring  to  the  most  antient  known  British  fossils, 
those  few  which  lie  in  the  slates  of  Snowdonia,  we  find 
them  to  consist  of  lamelliferous  Polypiaria  and  Brachiopoda^ 
such  as  lingnila,  Producta,  and  Spirifera— a  small  assort- 
ment certainly,  and  thus  perfectly  in  harmony  with  the 
Tiew  of  the  gradually  increasing  numerical  amount  of  fossil 
forms  already  explained,  but  not  such  as  to  justify  a  state- 
ment of  their  inferiority  of  organization.  In  the  next  stage 
of  organic  life,  the  Silurian  system,  the  fossil  snecies  amount 
to  several  hundreds  (at  least  600),  and  among  tnem  are  many 
Polypiaria,  many  EchinodermatOt  BraMopoda,  and  other 
Conehifera,  Oaiteropoda,  and  Cephalopoda*  with  Crw- 
tacea  and  Pi$he$.  It  cannot  be  said  that  these  organiza- 
tions, compared  with  others  of  the  same  class  now  living,  are, 
in  any  just  sense,  inferior  or  less  complex;  nor  do  we  find 
reason  to  qualify  this  assertion  while  reviewing  the  similar 
and  larger  s«ri««^  fossils  from  the  carboniferous  system, 
in  whic&  FUhe9  beoome  numerous  and  varied  in  structure. 

It  is  needless  to  pursue  this  discussion  through  the  supe- 
rior staffesof  the  strata,  in  which  the  introduction  of  Rep- 
HUt  and  the  development  of  the  several  classes  of  animals 
continually  augment  the  analogy  to  the  existing  system  of 


nature.  Tlie  general  result  of  this  whole  discussion,  if  we 
had  room  to  pursue  it,  would  be  to  establish  the  fact  of  tbe 
successive  introduction  of  all  the  classes  and  most  of  the 
great  divisions  of  marine  animals  in  the  successive  geological 
periods,  not  by  the  improvement  or  expansion  of  one  origi- 
nal general  type,  but  bv  addition  of  new  organizations  to 
meet  new  physical  conditions  of  the  globe. 

This  important  result,  which  presents  to  us  a  series  of 
great  revolutions  in  orgs^ic  life  anterior  to  the  desiccation 
of  our  present  land  (which  is  the  bed,  or  rather  exhibits 
many  successively  obliterated  beds,  of  the  antieiU  seas,  with 
their  extinct  inhabitants),  and  adapted  to  the  chain  of  phy- 
sical phenomena  which  preceded  and  prepared  the  actual 
arrangements  of  nature,  may  be  confirmed  by  a  brief  notice 
of  the  duration  of  certain  extinct  races.  By  this  expression 
it  is  not  meant  to  state  or  to  insinuate  definite  periods  of 
time,  but  the  space  occupied  on  a  scale  of  successive  geolo- 
gical events,  by  the  whole  traceable  duration  of  particular 
races  of  animals.  For  this  purpose  we  shall  take  two 
genera  of  Brachiopoda  (Producta,  Spirifera),  four  of  Cepha- 
lopoda (Goniatites,  Orthoceras,  Ammonites,  Belemnites), 
three  of  Crustacea  (Calymene,  Asaphus,  Glyphia),  three  of 
Fishes  (Holoptychus,  Paleeoniscus,  Tetragonolepis),  and 
three  of  Reptiles  (Ichthyosaurus,  Pterodactvlus,  and  Moso- 
saur  us).  The  systems  of  strata  being,  as  before,  represented 
by  horizontal  lines,  and  the  particular  fossils  ranged  in  ver- 
tical columns,  the  asterisks  denote  the  occurrence  and  geo- 
logical duration  of  the  groups. 
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Onetfs.  Sec       . 

Here  t)|en  is  a  representation  of  very  numerous  facts 
known  to  geologists,  which  demonstrate  that  each  group 
of  extinct  organization,  each  genus  of  such  a  group, 
each  species  of  such  a  genus,  has  a  definite  geological  range, 
appears  at  a  particular  point  in  the  scale  of  geological  events, 
and  ceases  at  another  point.  From  these  facts,  investigated 
and  collected,  it  is  a  clear  and  positive  inference  that, 
daring  the  period  which  elapsed  in  the  production  of  the 
stratified  rocks,  many  combinations  of  animals  and  plants — 
in  this  sense  many  systems  of  organic  life — came  into  beine 
and  passed  away,  not  by  violent  catastrophes  or  universal 
revolutions,  but  by  partial  substitutions  distinctly  traceable, 
often  coincident  with  or  consequent  on  changes  of  the 
strata,  and  more  or  less  referrible  to  previous  remarkable 
changes  in  the  physical  condition  of  the  globe. 

From  such  a  view,  which  we  regard  as  fully  established 
in  truth,  the  'identification  of  strata'  by  organic  remains 
(as  geologists,  following  Dr.  William  Smith,  term  the  em- 
ployment of  zoological  and  botanical  evidence  to  determine 
the  geological  age  of  formations  or  systems  of  strata)  fol- 
lows as  a  natural  and  simple  consequence.  But  in  employ- 
ing this  powerful  instrument  of  research,  geologists  must  not 
overlook  ascertained  fkcts  which  limit  the  extent  smd  modify 
the  rw>ur  of  the  application  :— 

1.  The  geographical  area  within  which  any  one  species  of 
fossil  ha9  been  round  is  limited,  and  seldom  (except  in  the 
Palceozoic  strata)  extends  beyond  a  few  degrees  of  latitude 
and  longitude.    (Tbe  same  thing  applies  to  living  species.) 

2.  The  geographical  range  of  fossil  genera  and  larger 
groups  is  much  greater,  but  their  geological  range  is  dso 
greater,  and  the  evidence  which  they  furnish  of  geological 
age  is  diminished  in  precision. 

3.  Difficulties  hence  arise  of  a  very  serious  nature  where 
strata  really  contemporaneous  or  nearly  so,  but  widely 
separated  (as  in  North  America  and  Europe),  are  to  be 
compared.  Of  1 00  species  of  fossils  found  in  the  cretaceous 
rocks  of  America,  only  two  or  three  are  identical  with  Eu- 
ropean species  in  the  same  rock. 


4.  In  all  cases  where  distant  deposits  ace  to  be  classed  in  s^e 
by  their  organic  contents,  a  prudent  geolojg;ist  will  not  decide 
by  what  is  ealled  a  characteristic  fossil,  since  this  may  only 
have  a  local  value ;  be  will  not  be  satisfied  with  a  few  fossils 
of  one  genus  or  group;  he  will  not  pronounce  a  positive 
opinion,  unless  several  species  of  characteristic  groups,  and 
belonging  to  different  organizations,  are  presented  for  ex- 
amination. On  such  evidence,  embodying  the  characteris- 
tic combinations  qf  organic  life  for  each  geological  period,  a 
just  and  secure  inference  may  rest,  and  thus  employed, 
'organic  remains'  become  a  clue  to  many  of  the  aarkest 
pages  in  the  antient  history  of  our  planet 

ORGAN,  CONSTRUCTION  OF.  We  have  on  record 
several  kinds  of  organs — the  Hydraulic,  the  Pneumatic,  the 
Barrel,  and  the  Finger  or  Church  organ. 

Of  the  hydraulic  organ  we  know  little  beyond  its  having 
been  operated  on  in  some  way  by  water:  it  probably  resem- 
bled the  clepsydra,  or  water- clock,  which  chimed  at  certain 
hours.  The  pneumatic  organ,  whether  more  or  less  antient 
than  the  hydraulic,  was  certainly  the  parent  of  the  present 
finger  organ ;  but  it  was  so  decidedly  rude  in  its  construc- 
tion, that  it  must  always  be  considered  as  a  distinct  instru- 
ment. The  barrel  organ  is  a  machine  with  little  variety 
and  no  expression;  it  nevertheless  contains  many  clever 
contrivances,  and  is  daily  receiving  improvements.  The 
present  finger  organ  is  the  largest  and  noblest  of  all  musical 
instruments ;  its  power  is  that  of  a  full  band,  and  for  deli- 
cacy and  sweetness  of  tone  it  is  unrivalled. 

A  complete  and  full  finger  organ  should  have  three  sets 
qf  keys,  and  at  least  two  octaves  of  pedale. 

The  first  set  of  keys  takes  the  su}ell,  the  seoond  the  great 
organ,  and  the  third  the  choir.  The  compass,  as  well  as 
the  size  of  organs,  must  depend  upon  circumstances.  The 
German  scale  or  compass  is  c  c  to  f  in  alt ;  the  English 
descend  to  o  below,  and  in  some  organs  as  low  as  ccc, 
which,  for  duet  and  solo  performances,  is  certainly  the  best. 
A  good  swell  is  always  important  to  an  organ,  and  we 
L  should  recommend  cc  tp  ?  in    ' 
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ftaferred.  The  compau  of  the  choir  is  generally  the  tame 
as  that  of  the  great  organ.  These  several  parls,  or  organs, 
when  brought  together  by  stops,  called  couplen,  give  to  the 
keys  of  the  greeU  organ  the  command  o(  every  pipe  in  the 
ifuirument,  the  power  and  majesty  of  which  are  without  pa- 
rallel in  instrumental  combinations. 

Figure  1  is  a  section  of  a  large  organ,  showing  the  several 
situations  of  certain  principal  parts  of  the  instrument,  which 
are  variously  placed  however  by  different  organ-builders. 
A  is  the  ewell'box,  which  is  usually  made  of  deal,  and  the 
thicker  the  better,  but  it  certainly  should  not  be  less  than 
an  inch  and  a  half  in  thickness:  it  must  be  lined  with 
paper  or  leather  to  deaden  the  tone  when  shut  The  front 
is  formed  of  Xoinrr^boards,  all  of  which  are  made  to  move 
on  centres;  they  must  aUo  be  an  inch  and  a  half  thick. 
The  performer  opens  them  by  a  pedal  expressly  employed 
for  opening  and  shutting  the  swell.  This  kind  of  front  is 
what  is  known  by  the  name  Venetian,  B  is  the  choir 
9Wind4H>ard,  or  part  in  which  the  pipes  of  that  part  of  the 
organ  are  placed;  C  is  the  great  organ  sound-board,  which 
also  contains  its  pipes ;  D  is  the  bellows ;  E  is  the  pedaU 
eound-board^  F  is  one  of  the  front  pipes,  to  which  the  wind 
is  conveyed  by  metal  tubes  called  conveyances ;  G  G  G  are 
throe  roller-boards,  one  for  each  organ ;  H  is  a  tracker, 
used  with  squares  and  centres  to  reach  distant  parts  of  the 
action ;  I  is  the  keys ;  K  is  the  pedals ;  L  is  the  seat  The 
numerous  things  which  are  not  indicated  in  this  figure 
muat  be  souglit  for  in  working  drawings,  a^  we  cannot  and 
do  not  pretend  to  give  these  matters  a  pracLoal  form. 


Figure  2  represents  the  present  betlotn,  Iniovi 
the  name  of  horiztmtal  bellows.  A  shows  the  r#efr_. 
B,  the  deep  frame  through  which  tbo  wind  is  takes .  Q 
the  part  moved  in  blowing,  called  the  feeder;  DiXikr 
registrars,  by  which  the  equal  rising  of  the  lest^nw  m  em- 
sured :  there  are  valves  inside  for  receiving  and  r^h 
the  wind,  all  of  which  ar«  differently  eotistnictfld  kj  i 
ferent  builders. 

Fig,^ 


Figure  3  is  a  perspectiTe  Tiew  of  a  rolkr-ho&rd ;  AAA 
the  board  on  wnich  the  rollen  are  Bxsdf  JH  ehtms  puU- 
downs.  expUined  below ;  CCQ  roUerB  centred  at  each  mui 
into  small  blocks,  in  which  tbey  move;  thace  aie  also  mrms 
to  each  end,  in  front,  connecting  the  rolkra  with  the  ke;« 
and  the  wind-chest ;  D,  the  leven  which  are  eonnccu^ 
with  the  keys  and  the  pull-downs,  and  are  longer  or  ahenv 
as  may  be  required ;  tney  are  also  parulUi  or  fmUke,  ti 
suit  their  position. 


Figure  4  contains  a  few  examples  of  pipea.  A  h  t 
metal  open  pipe ;  F,  the  soundine  part ;  G.  the  pert  caM 
the  language,  and  H,  \h»/oot;  B  u  the  nae  pipe,  sWe- 
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Ids  the  moisih  tnd  the  flattened  part  for  wncing;  C  is  a 
front  view  of  a  Hopped  diapason  pipe ;  D  is  a  section  show- 
ing tlie  arrangement  of  iu  construction ;  I  is  the  foot ; 
J  is  the  block,  and  K  is  the  cap.  E  is  a  section  of  the 
voice  part  of  a  reed  pipe.  L,  the  foot ;  M,  the  mouth- 
piece ;  N.  the  reed;  and  O.  the  spring.  The  pipe  itself  is 
made  of  metal  composed  of  tin  and  lead ;  the  reed  is  brass, 
and  the  epringii  soft  steel  wire,  about  a  tenth  of  an  inch 
in  diameter.  This  form  of  reed  pipe  is  the  basis  of  all  the 
others,  their  differences  being  more  in  shape  than  in  prin- 
ciple. When  speaking  of  the  lengths  of  pipes,  it  is  gene- 
rail/  with  reference  to  tuning  or  pitch  c,  which  is  one  foot 
long ;  and  allege  below  are  doubled  as  we  go  from  1  to  2, 
2  to  4,  4  to  8,  8  to  16.  and  16  to  32;  the  last,  although 
little  used  in  this  country,  gives  the  highest  rank  to  organs. 

Speaking  Lengths  and  Semidiameters  of  Stops. 


Omq 


DUpiuoa, 


SftMl 


4-«x>t 


2-fbot 


IfiMt 

pipe. 


GO., 


FFP, 


Principal, 


and        FiftMath. 
P*F 


C(;....81!»»t.. 


FF 

0  .....  Oamat.. 


Tenor , 


G FiddU. 


CC,4>ok. ,.««... 


UC,2toot.. 


C  pitch.  2  liMt, 


..••yc.ifo(>t.  •..  .• 


C Mlddltf  .QCni^^KiBO^* 


v;  abofv*,  6  laehM  ••    C,  3  IqcIim., 


CeiaebM.. 


Centre  to  the  abote  Semldtamatere.  wblrh  are  real  dimen« 
aloni.   Thb  centre  most  be  i  an  inch  below  the  Oni  dot. 


This  Table  shows  the  relatiTe  lengths  and  diamcflers  of  th« 
open  diapaeon,  the  principal,  and  the  fifteenth  etope,  as 
high  as  c  above  middle  c. 

Quinte,  twelfths,  and  sesqmaUeras,  all  take  the  sizes  and 
lengths  of  their  proper  tones  in  the  open  diapason.  Trum- 
pet and  Oboe  stops,  being  what  are  called  unison  stops, 
Atao  take  their  lengths  from  the  open  diapason.  The  cla- 
rion, an  octave  stop,  is  measured  by  the  principal'  The 
bells  otisy  reed-pipes  should  be  as  large  as  their  places  in 
the  organ  %U1  admit  of. 

Middle  c  in  the  dulciana  is  aa  inch  and  a  quarter  in  dia^ 
ineter  and  about  two  feet  two  inches  long.  A  large  size 
stop-diapason  is  se\iom  pure  and  musical.  An  inch  and 
eigath  wide  and  an  inch  and  tbree-eighths  deep,  with  thir- 
teen inches  in  length.  \a  a  good  scale  for  a  nnddle  c  stop- 
diapason  pipe  in  wood.  Scales  ma^  be  taken  of  larger  or 
smaller  dimensions,  if  desired,  in  which  case  the  larger  must 
be  shm'ter  and  the  smaller  must  be  longer.  Where  stops  are 
repeated,  two  or  three  of  the  saaie  name,  it  is  thought  better 
to  have  them  of  different  ditaaeters,  from  an  opinion  that 


two  or  more  unison-pipes  of  the  same  diameter  affect  the 
ear  only  as  one  pipe.  There  is  something  in  this  opinion, 
but  how  much  we  will  not  venture  to  determine. 

Figure  5  is  a  section 
of  a  sound-board,  show- 
ing some  part  of  the 
mechanism.  A  is  the 
rack  board,  by  which 
the  pipes  are  held  in 
upright  position;  6 
shows  the  ends  of  the 
slides ;  C,  that  part  of 
the  sound-board  which 
contains  the  channels 
for  conveying  the  wind 
to  the  pipes;  D,  the 
pallet  or  valve  which 
is  opened  by  the  finger 
of  the  organist,  through 
the  key,  the  lever,  the 
pull-down,  and  the 
roller  (see  figure  7); 
E  is  the  spring  which 
keeps  the  pallet  in  its 
place  when  not  in  use ; 
F  is  the  pulldown, 
having  a  small  screw  and  a  leather  button  at  one  end,  and 
a  piece  of  hard  bell-wire  at  the  other ;  the  former  is  fixe<l  to 
the  lever,  and  the  latter  to  the  arm  of  the  roller ;  6  is 
merely  one  end  of  the  roller-board. 

Figure  6  represents  a 
draw-stop,  a  trundle,  and 
a  lever,  all  of  which  are 
used  by  the  organist  in 
changing  a  stop  or  slide; 
A  is  the  draw-stop;  B  is 
the  trundle;  C  is  the 
lever;  D  is  i\ie  slide.  The 
draw-stop  is  linked  to  the 
trundle  at  £.  the  trundle 
is  linked  to  the  lever  at  F, 
and  the  lever  is  fitted  to 
the  slide  at  G.  Their  cen- 
tres are  all  at  H.  In  con- 
nection with  the  above, 
there  are  also  pedals  called 
composition  pedals,  three, 
four,  and  five  to  an  organ. 

Figure  7  represents  cer- 
tain small  parts  of  the  ac- 
tion. A  is  the  wire  by 
which  the  pallet  is  opened ; 
B  is  the  pull-down  attached 
to  it:  C  is  the  pallet-end  of  the  roller,  with  its  fixing 
to  the  board ;  D  is  an  end  view  of  a  roller,  with  a  pull- 
down and  lever,  all  in  their  relative  connection;  £  is. 
the  pull-down,  and  F  is  the  lever,  to  which  the  key  follows ; 
6  is  a  common  form  of  a  square  or  centre,  by  which  the 
trackers  are]  united.  Trackers  are  pieces  of  pine  wood, 
{  of  an  inch  wide,  and  from  an  j  to  a  ^  thick ;  they  are  of 
ditferent  lengths,  and  may  be  used  to  any  extent.     The 
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Birniinghini  omn  ii  said  to  have  four  miles  and  a  half  of 
trtckers  in  it.  In  the  cathedral  organ  at  Canterbury,  they 
are  eiuployed  to  remove  the  keys  to  a  distance  from  the  in- 
strument, which  is  done  to  the  extent  of  ninety  feet.  H  is 
the  form  of  a  nedal-key ;  I  is  the  tharp^  and  H  is  the 
naiural.  The  length  is  about  two  feet ;  the  distance  frqm 
centre  to  centre  of  each  pedal  is  twe  inches  and  a  half. 

Figure  8  represents  an  anemometer,  or  windr^ge.  It  is 
a  glass  tube  bent  as  in  the  figure :  the  dark  part  is  supposed 
to  be  water.  A  is  the  place  to  which  it  is  applied  in  the 
organ,  which  is  generally  the  hole  for  the  pipe  used  as  the 
pitch  A  or  c.  The  pressure  of  the  wind  at  B  drives  the 
water  up  to  C.  and  the  measure  of  their  difference  is  what 
is  called  the  unnd.  Some  organs  have  more,  and  some  less ; 
two  inches  and  a  half  is  the  common  measure.  The  organ  at 
St.  Paul's  cnLhf  did  is  said  to  have  as  much  as  three  inches. 
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Figure  9  represents  a  percussion  valve.  It  may  be  said 
to  be  a  small  bellows  pressed  by  a  spring.  A  is  the  wind- 
trunk,  to  which  it  is  fixed ;  B  is  the  valve  itself,  and  C  is 
the  spring.  The  use  of  this  part  of  an  organ  is  to  steady 
the  wind,  which  is  sometimes  disturbed  by  sudden  transi- 
tions or  very  rapid  performance:  the  spring  of  the  valve  is 
regulated  so  as  to  give  way  on  such  occasions  and  to  mode- 
rate their  effects. 

Figure  10  is  a  section  of  a  common  barrel-organ.  A  is 
the  handle ;  B,  the  trorm  and  crank,  which  move  the  barrel 
and  bellows;  C  is  the  barrel  on  which  the  tunes  are  set 
The  setting  is  effected  by  brass  pins  and  staples  driven  into 
the  barrel  at  proper  distances,  accordingly  as  the  notes  are 
longer  or  shorter.     D  is  the  key,  the  rising  of  which  over 
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the  pins  causes  it  to  press  down  the  sticker  (E)  into  the 
wind-chest  (F),  and  thus  to  open  the  pallet  for  the  wind  to 
enter  the  pipe  above ;  6  is  the  bellows ;  H,  a  atopdiapason 


pipe.  This  dtagrmm  ahowi  ooly  one  bcrr^.  wkieb  m  i 
common  plan,  but  Messrs.  Gray  and  Co.  have  lai«)f  lai^ 
duced  three,  by  which  great  risk  to  ibe  m^ebtir.  mr=. 
avoided  and  much  trouble  is  mved.  Tbo  eekbfsi#cl  Ay 
lonicon,  invented  by  Messrs.  Flight  and  RA/Wom.  rvfl«.i 
high  credit  upon  the  builders,  but  wo  voij  much  4*o^ 
real  claim  to  be  ranked  among  mutieai  lortruiB^isU.  1 
introduction  into  chorcbes  should  be  tmnoffij  oncooi 
or  it  will  certainly  endanger  both  the  pUaeare  aad  thm 
tice  of  music. 

Figure  1 1  represents  the  only  koova  iotm  oi  heU.% 
without  Uather,  and  this  we  have  found  in  Swc4floU.:» 
'Opera  Pbilosophica.*  A  A  are  the  bdlova»  whjch  r*j 
sisted  each  of  two  boxes,  an  upper  and  a  lower,  the  u|> p 
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shutting  over  the  lower ;  B,  the  bar  on  whieh  the  blowir  > 
held;  CC,  the  levers  on  which  be  altematriy  steppe:  - 
jumped  to  put  them  in  motion.  How  far  wte  are  eorrerc  .* 
the  adoption  of  this  figure  has  yet  to  be  proved.  The  wms,- 
ner  of  working  such  bellows  hts  been  sulBoieotlj  daKKSe*! 
in  early  writers,  but  their  construction  has  been  catvt  t 
averlooked,  except  by  the  above-mentioned  author. 

The  tuning  of  organs  is  a  subject  on  which  there  is  mma 
difference  of  opinion.  Some  tune  fromc,  and  alkyw  of  «is> 
is  called  the  u>o(f,  a  discordance  arising  from  the  mxXrez. 
flatness  of  some  of  the  fifths.  Others  (upe  /Hmd  a*  ai. 
adopt  the  equal  temperameia;  Vbn  VsA\«t  «««imiBl^  k^s  xm 
better  reasoning  in  its  form,  as  it  approaches  nearer  to  c* 
human  voice,  interferes  less  with  toe  band,  and  ia  men 
agreeable  in  general  modulation.  This  tubiecl  baa  ht^ 
minutely  handled  by  certain  curious  and  sdentifie  Men  v^  • 
have  given  themselves  the  trouble  of  what  may  be  ca  r 
tplitting  octaves  i  n to  smaller  intervals.  Bo t  the  advantage* 
of  this  minuteness  have  not  yet  extondod  beyond  tkm 
tehemers  themselves,  for  not  one  of  their  motbode  has  y^ 
left  the  cradle  of  its  birth.  The  Temple  organ  ia  said  v 
have  14  sounds  in  the  octave;  the  Fuundling  K.  Hawkr  < 
patent  1 7 ;  Loeschman  has  84.  and  LiatonS  onbarsooL^ 
organ  as  many  as  59,  of  which  24  are  on  the  kern  mmiih* 
rest  on  the  pedals  and  other  conirivancea.  If  mek  sdbe«e«« 
were  to  become  general,  they  would  make  iiastJcai  VMn 
tremble;  but /bl  Jlfths  are  stiU  in  use  notwiiisiamding  iht 
enharmonic  divisions,  and  they  have  nothtm  to  fenr  Wyoot* 
an  occasional  dispute  on  the  subjeet 

The  numbers  and  kinds  of  stops  are  maUen  not  i 
to  rule ;  they  vary  in  almost  eveiy  organ,  and  ti 
under  the  command  of  cireiunstancea,  sueh  ■§  t 
price,  than  any  other  parts  of  the  instruoMnt. 


Elfl>  OP  VOLXJlffB  TBI  SlXmVTB. 
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